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43270. THE ECCENTRIC TRADITION: American 
Diplomacy in the Far East. Robert A. Hart, How the 
changing and irrational artitudes of the American publie 
have hampered our conduct of diplomacy in the Far East 
since the nineteenth century. $10.00 


32541. THE ALMANAC OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS 1976. Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Doug- 
las Mathews. Unique, comprehensive guidebook to 
members of Congress, state governors and their con- 
stituencies. Everything from voting records to office 
addresses. Over 1.000] pages. $15.95 


56900. JAPAN: The Paradox of Progress. Edited by 
Lewis Austin. An analysis of the political, economic and 
sociocultural determinants of change in modern Japan, 
as that nation faces tension between traditional and mod- 
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rative History of the World. Arnold Toynbee. Monu- 
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tween technological advance and social evolution, 
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ting three books for $3.95 when you join, you keep 
saving substantially on the books you buy. € If you 
continue your membership past the trial period, you 
will be eligible for our Bonus Book Plan—an impor- 
“fant way fo save even more, al least 70% off pub- 
lishers' prices. € Your Book Club News, describing 
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Main Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to you 
automatically. e If you prefer one of the Alternates 
or no book at all, simply indicate your decision on 
the reply form always encloséd with the News and 
malit so we receive it by the-date spec ified. 9 The. 
News is mailed ivtimeto allow you at least 10 days 
‘to decide if you want the coming Main Selection. Ve 
because of late mail delivery of the News, you 
hould ever receive a Main Selection without having. 
ad the 10 day consideration period, that Sel lection 
Ja be re turned at E lub shoe nue. P 
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France in the Age of Louis XIU 
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‘The flowering of the modern French 
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Nessen: “I thought we could contain it. 


called up Earl and told him io hang loose. 


They wanted a comment from Earl so 
they could back into the story. Back into 
it by leading with a confirmation or a 
denial, see?" E saw. “But Earl talked.” A 


television correspondent called him. for 


comment and he confirmed the story and 
apologized for it. The cat was out of the 
bag and Earl Butz became for seventy- 
two hours the central issue of the 1976 


campaign. until the debate the following: 
Wednesdav when the President. blun- 


dered into Eastern Europe. 

But that was later. In Washington that 
weekend people were outraged. And they 
were not oulraged because of any suspi- 
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the edge of collapse. The war, Watergate, 
the FBI and CIA scandals—now Butz, 
describing the nation’s blacks in terms.» 
unprintable in newspapers and maga- 
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offered a choice of the best books published, 
almost always at substantial savings. If you. 
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definition of the. election probal 


stifles — 
applause lines. The softness of his speech 
and his refusal to orate in the classic s sense. 


power nt T 
privilege p 


experience of ther past decade. itis: atrick 

Caddell, the wunderkind pollst 

assembles America’s profile for: 

date. Caddell’s is a $2 million operat 

the most expensive and soph 

American political history. -H : 

polls every day in every state on ninete 

different issues. To hear him talk, Cade 

could tell you what a middle-aged Italian 

Catholic with an income of $20,000 a yea 

and a house in the Providence. subi 

thinks about détente, or how Car 
“perceived” (that soft, loose word. 

from volition, so loved by po 
nalists) by black civil servant 

“He who co 

"Hence. 


trols . the outcome." the 


campaign themes. ofe economic leth: 


America and confusion in 


Poverty and despair among the | 


and privilege and. indifferenc 
government. Lying just beyond 
summary judgment that ther 
wrong with the American pe 
their government which has pl 
false. Not just the. leaders, 1 


ment; oo Carter pr 
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» : he could cal ihe el 
. Same. themes. 


yo war, Wateree There's a sense that time on 
-x has passed them by.” True enough, the. f 


goal of much of the Establishment in 


and women who arrived in town during 


the Kennedy Administration and have 


been hoverng on its edges ever since, 
many of them new in prosperous law 
practice or »olitics and living alternately 
on dreams and nightmares. Caddell shook 


his head: “It’s not going to happen, and . 4 
it’s very tough on them. Carter went to- 
dinner there last year. He was very 
impressive and they were impressed by. 
him. I would even say they were over ar 
. Whelmed. But they knew they would: not. - 
fit in. They would not fit into a Carter. 


the | Washington was a moderate-liberal resto- — 1 
ration, the return to government of men > 


dministration." Greg Schneiders, one of 


| the men closest to Jimmy Carter, seemed 


RU ‘anxious to identify those who had 
: ol Carter early and those who 1 


“It was important that people 


ce gening o on D the Dx UN for the. x5 The 


um ‘saying. that the higher the cost ae lesser 


| the value; in other words, it did not matter 


a a man en ue Carter ers 


ile ae dic camera 


at do they want to know: in the | 


pers that is what does. anybody. w wi 
i any body. and do they: wa. 
hey do want to know or 


thé. paratis. of famed y 
Bn barrier between the be 
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ster directly 






|| first. debate, believing he could take the 
ai President “hands down’ He had not 
| taken him hands down, and now Carter's 

staff was urging à full briefing. including 





Brzezinski and the others, 


aot anxious to be disturbed but the tele- 
; vision. correspondents had a problem. 
| They had pictures of Ford preparing 
|, and now they wanted pictures of Carter. 
| They put that request to Jody Powell, 
¿Carter's press secretary. Powell was non- 
committal so a correspondent wheeled 
up the heavy artillery. He said, What the 
| hell, Jody. It's up to you. You want fifty 
..| million. people to see Jerry Ford study- 
‘| ing his books and. not see anything of 
your man, well, that's your decisioni, ats 
nothing to us— 
| Yes, Carter would appear: no sound, 
| only film. And not with his advisers. 
| | alone. So the correspondents assembled 
| on the eighth floor of the Sheraton Palace 
where | Carter had rooms. There. were 
esas and. | sound. men 2 ad pone 















! © himself f for Pur Powell and 
bos | another staffer were in the hall. Each 

— | network was ushered into Carter's small 
— | bedroom for a one-minute session, then 
| ushered out. Carter was seated in a chair 
studying a document. There were a dozen 
^or so of us crowded into the room, all at 
| one: end so it wculd appear that Carter 
was alone. The sound man called’ for 















Ww shin nglon's “test pe ne o ; 
acerbic critic of military waste and blun- - 
der; and Stuart Eizenstat and. Richard 
Holbrooke. of Carter's staff. Carter had. 
“not prepared himself’. thoroughly for the 


of the room before he looked. again à 
document. If he. ever did. look 
“again. 220 


meeting. ABC wanted a brief film. with : 
< sound of those. four as they discussed. Y 


a tough question-and-answer session with : - 
| Strategy. (Everyone had wanted sound | 


The morning of the debate, Carter was 


ilence and there was, silence. The camera - 
made. a slow tour: around "E n rade d lets 













s Carter. nodded and here was. a 
of small talk. He waited until we 




















- And that was s only. the beginning. F 
minutes later a television. crew. wa 
Room 700. This was where Brzezinski, 
Aspin, Eizenstat, and Holbrooke wer 













































and film of the advisers meeting with the _ 
candidate, but Carter had vetoed that) | 
After à moment of discussion it’ was - 
decided that would be all right. The room . 
fell silent, the lights went on; Brzezinski — 
waited for his cue, looking at newscaster 
Sam Donaldson. Then Brzezinski, profes- 

sor, author, Washington insider for a 

decade or more, picked it up in mid- 

sentence, turning casually to Aspin, giving | 

no hint he was aware of these cameras 

that had happened upon the delibera- | 
tions. ". . . so little respect." the professor 
says gravely. "for presidential leader- - 
ship." The reference was to the American . 
pee-pul. Aspin is wearing a sardonic smile — 
looking ..- 








and nodding. Eizenstat is p 
alarmed. Holbrooke, his back to` the. 









camera, is blank-faced. Now it's Aspir 
turn. He faces the camera to speak of th 
Department of Defense and its vario 
outrages, stopping short on a signal from 
one of the others. In his enthusiasm Asp 
had repeated two or three of the sentence J 
that had been designed for the candidate 

not for: the congressman from Wisconsin 
Soon the television crew had what ii 



























































o with Wer aw. It has to do with the 
lest. Side c GP Chicago." 
The net r moraing Carter met with 
rd ` dhewed ds confusion of our 
ople . . . very damaging to our cun- 
^ Lates 3e would call Ford's Eastern 
ope ecr:ments “disgraceful.” Robert 
Abe chair: ian of the Democratic 
ommittee, was in San Fran- 

a debate and listened to Car- 

ks to the union leaders: then he 

a few reporters outside in the 
oe eo aus 


: te course.” Then he ipw 
[ t0 sav [at any caries foo! 


T nen Cutter. [s.a dés or 
7 know, and I pest rd be fess 


po was ; cross-examining ‘the w | 

` partisan. The lawyer disclosed’ that: 1 

. been very worried after Playboy. 
| . assorted. ü 
dave anything to 


.the business. community— tha 


Sot, d the South liberated now that j it I 


v to deal with race. It was dr 


; President 3 for the: same. 
de Tooting looks s like 


T The crowd besal. to > dispen 
‘President and John C onnally : 
mes d left the scone 


other blunders and 
“perceptions” .of blunders, but now he 
was comfortable and thought that the 
Democrats would carry the state. Two. 
weeks ago 1 there had been a very satisfac- 
tory private meeting between. Carter and 
t part « 
which votes Democratic—-and the lawyer | 
believed. that Carter had “hitched | them 
up" at last. The Baptists had gotten over _ 
their nervousness and the Democratic . ta | | 
Establishment. was anxious to be welcome imirgrosade, de ‘Size 
in Washington, D.C. : d against the blue 
I asked the lawyer if some of th | 
businessmen weren't. just abit apprehe 
sive about Carter and his populism. which. 
sometimes sounded like a cni to cla 
warfare... E 
The lawyer smiled and ad hea « didi of ? 
think so..He said, "Many of ‘the: Texas an 
rich come from poor, often populis troc ts. m | 
and when they hear Jimmy Carter go on- 
a tear against the fifty-dollar, expense- | 
account, tax-deductible lunch, they're : Sal 
hearing echoes of their fathers, Taging ac 
the banks and the land speculators . 
Then he Sad: “To ve por i in he Shi d 


= — is a con 
| Atlantic. 





tack d nie | persons. were. 


us various. tae of püBiession. 


fora few tony admen and Wall § 
-types in camel’s hair coats, people tu 
‘in undistinguished sweaters and rain 
-^ But our group wore their pea jacket 
J wolünteer-fireman 
“difference: on the coldest of days they sat 
: gloveless and scarfless, as if not to dress. 
warmly was another proof of virility. 


names rcg E 
hailed by some. : 


we any 


ring characteristic. Mor ha 


pace dee: m was Doer 
B Though these mea had been faithfu 
. for years, they weren't among the. be 
- connected to whom management ha 
“out favored seats; their section in" 
| Stadium was behind the goa! lines. It 


sheltered from the rain, but not the. 
you not only could have seen the gar 
better on television, but its commen 
and replays would have given a. bett 


idea of what was going on. We wer 
.Tolstoys Napoleonic generals, : Dd 
ipa the acuon and at crucial. moments E 
EU ignorant of the flow of battle. Ec 4 
| Having known the Giants in their ale i 
^ -eonquering years, these fans were intol- 
erant now with. unsure quarterbacks, 
oif the mark; badly thrown, 3 
footballs, poor kicking, and porous defen- ^ 
sive lines. They had known quality and 
pe were: impatient with shoddy. My years in 4 pus 
* that section begam with the last good hi 
. seasons of Y. A. Title and Frank Gifford; P 
Posen after that, deterioration set in. 


runners slow 


[^ án. of the democracy of- 
"crowds i is casualness of due 


windbreakers with. i a 


id UA didn't bad DONT money: pus game 


t. was fouimouthed - 
Du was, but because 


E — gang, = wife and I felt ke iude 


ex be leaguered - coach, 
1 js ould pick | it u V 


ashore: had a auch appead Teda 


Whenever the Giants Lh in Sohn po 


angrily o n feet crying, Kill the Mau 
Mau! Break his leg!” Nobody shushed - 


E 7 o him for: that. In this rough democracy y you | 
bed . laughed at the best taunts and tole: 
cpt the worst, nobody kept order. I se 


a collection of slob: 


š only a few among them really. we 


It was during these. discouraging 


P dar. Giants. fans discovered . the co 


pleasure of. group. singing. After 
particularly horrendous Giants m 


one section. of. the: stands wou ld be: 


singing a cappe , to 
Night: Ladies,” a hotas of “Good 
llie;" meant- ‘for Allie Sherman, | 
Another. secti i 





d dhem te be award! 


mite edit on of the master’s P acomeaUe Fourth, Fifth and Sixt 


Gram, mcphen inns by Yevgeny Mravinsk ky and t the: 


bae in this country for o over five 


reaa Pr Preview Society, 


7 Plus a Special Added Bonus: 
Tehaikovsky’s “Swan Lake" and. 
; "Sleeping Beauty" ballet suites 


£x env Mravinsky’ s inspired renditions. 
eevee s Fourth, Fifth and Sixth - 
$ ymphonies have been hailed as perfec- — 
tion itself. And now, although these ^. 
- desirable. recordings have been unavail- 
able in this ccuntry for many years, they 
an be youre as a new member of the 
-lebratec Iaternaticnal Preview Society. 
Ou wil aise receive two other master 
ks of extraordinary beauty, Tchaikov- 
sky's legendis Swan Lake and Sleeping 
Beauty ballet suites, with Herbert. von ALI. FOUR RECORDINGS 
ja | conducting the Berlin = CERS tok int $9798 
*hil armoni Orchestra; AX ul PRICE UFONE 7 
You may preview these brilliant works í Fie aco s e Y a 
r 10 days without charge or obligation, .'- your tree audition! 
y mailing the coupon on this page. 
And you mayxeep all four records for- 
he price 9f test one —a savings of a full - 
15% off their saggested list price! The strictly 
limited ressus of this connoisseur's edition was. 
Xpress commissioned through The international 
v iety, and is now available to new members. . 
The Society's exclusive Selection Committee Report, which accom- 
ies the reeordings, describes why these towering renditions were 
osen for this special introductory offer. Here is a rare opportunity 
f music lovers to experience the definitive performances of 
chaikevskv': best-loved and finest symphonies. 
0o Under Mravinsky’s masterful direction, the famed Leningrad 
J. Philharmen:c achieves a sensitivity and precision beyond compare, 
performing these symphonic: masterworks as the composer meant 
e genius of the dean of Russian conductors is 
: orveyed by the superb Deutsche Grammophon records hen 
sien surfaced European pressings manufactured to the 
control standards with the resulting realism of a live, 
performance, Ail four recordings come in a handsome 


"agde 1 RR N 


e d an exelusive Committee Report. 
in: eductory offer is indeed limited, so please mail the coupon 
is: Send no money. Listen for 10 days...free! Then 
and pay nothing, cr keep them for only $7.98 
stage/handling charge). This is a savings of a full — 
he retail price of comparable recordings! 
Preview the greatest classical r 'ordings. . .Íree! 
tional Preview Society is a unique record program 
i g you outstanding classical compositions in their 
pe 'formances. Every superb recording < 
iy tria I basis You only need purchase one recording 
year * iembership. Thereafter, you may cancel 


ociety' 's Carnegie Hall Selection , 
as Bloom, Executive Director of Carnegie 
am. album f extraordinary merit and importance. 
eive the Com mittee’ s International Preview pre 
selection and other brillias 


you may cheese ahollier cordia froma ist of critically acclaimed 
LPs and pay just half price! - | 
To enhance your enjoyment of the ccobminientes selectio j; 
will also receive the exclusive Carnegie Hall Selection Committ 
E Report prepared by the distin- 
guished panel of experts who 
comprise The Carnegie Hall 
Selection Committee. By re 
now, you assure yourself the 
privilege of receiving —for f 
| previews--fine classical rele 
"Here at last isa singular o. Do 
tunity for you to enjoy free. 
previews of outstanding classi 
recordings chosen by experts 2 
if you wish, to purchase any alb 
— after you've auditioned 1t 
in a superb imported pressing 
- together with exclusive Co 
"m Report. zal 
gm substantial sayin 
uan over the: ae eta 
| price. Ii great musi 
 ds.am: important part 
ja your life, please m 
“the coupon today 
your stimulating audi 
"of the ultimate rendition of 
‘Tehaikovshy’ s Fourth, Fifth an 
< Sixth Symphonies and his: magnificent 
Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty ballet suit 


"Turning to the Mravinsky performances one is in another 
world. They tingle with the excitement and electricity tha a 
great live performance genetates. | 
Robert Layton, The Gram 


"These are immensely powerful virtuoso readings, full of masculi 
. . beautifully phrased in structure, melodic d ms and b b 
orchestral forces? — 


If coupon has been removed; write ton i Dus 
The International Preview Society, 175 Community Drive, sre 


All 4 Records 


.. plus future free previews of im rtant classical rec 
selected for Society members by the Carnegie Hall: 


ppg pague! mca i nig daphne Os 


t 
SEND NO MONEY... MAIL C OUPON TODAY! oe 


The international Preview Sodtery, 
174 Community Drive; Great Neck. N. Y. 11025 


Please send for my free review, Tdi 
Svmiphohtes, plus the-Swan em 

| may return all four records after J0 
them and pay just $7.98* (plus a 

is $23.94 off the retail price o 
month i will be notified ot The 


gested retail price, or Teturn UN 
these sets I buy at your membe 
record at half price from your spe dis 
any minimum number of albums. and: l 
at any time. : s 


Name 
Addr ess " 


City — : 

. *Sales tax sides for New York residents, 
Offer jimited to the 48 connecting states. Offe 
one membership per household. Only new ni 
NOTE: All applications. are subject to revie 
Preview Society- reserves the: right o reject m) 





‘big money only 
ï salaries, however, 


uh irs ih pu my ticket. us 


-© make a lot of money. How can you 


: icc ed pr and. every 
impediment. but crocodiles, 
emet o! of thé field a trapdoor 


= dame on 


ires Why do we lose?" Pm glad that 
us the owners' dd monopoly. on their players 
E being breken. in the courts, but the 
'ensuing wrangles show how little it ca 
ab^ B the players to stay in this city or that. 
-Those elegant dandies who make. the 


biggest salaries want to plav in the sun, 


near Hoilyweod. or to be in New York ` 
where the sideline money from adver-. 


tising endorsements is better. That mer- 


-cenary spirit. whatever is left of it, kills 
. the old-fashioned hometown feeling that 
|. the team might be a poor thing. but it's 
A ours. | 


As for the owners, they have as a 


gate is greener, and if forced to stay. put 
will move their stadiums to the outskirts. 
if only to grab off the lucrative parking 


concessions. Often the taxpayers them- . 
selves foot the bill for these expensive ..- 


coliseums out of a deluded sense of civic-- 


mindedness (there is no more reason: for - da 
taxpayers to build stadiums than to build - 


movie houses for private owners to get 
rich on). 
. In all sports—baseball, basketball, foot- 


ball—owners have extended the length of 
the seasons and created endless playoffs, ` 
i nist a pay are groggy and fans are 
. weary. They inflict preseason "exhibition - 
season ticket holders. To 
à dis television's demands, 


EI 


they sched- 


. ule games at meonvenient hours. Profes- 


jüt: ho iM P 


sional sports exist now as an essential 


; adjunct to the American commercial 


way—the method by which society has 


= decided to sell American males such 
 Recessities as razor blades, snow tires. car o 0 0. 
batteries, and perfumed grooming aids. in m— 
-all this marketing and money-making, the ] 

poor chump ef a fan is the last. to be 


ES considered. 


- Sitting in his classier coliseum, th 


Di Rx jas long since grudgingly accepted those 

Athletes ` geneti- - 

in narrow special- DE 

layers once were. om 
“race apart, no | 
| the: fan. except ` 


game-slackeniag paana known. as 
Commercial ame-outs," 


iene new ‘Kingdon, Tosa: | 


"ward to seeing a game accompanied 


the crowd's roar and the march 


class 
the compassion of loan sharks and the 
civic spirit of absentee strip miners. They 
-will move their franchises to wherever the - 


Owners, 


referee" $: decision 
deam, the | e 


he sign. E: 


flashing in big etters, “I “DI ( 
fense!” I remember. how ‘often 


. burst. from. us voluntarily in th 


the moment; but now that 

being electronically manipulate 

he response stuck i 
throats. It didn’t seem ours any 
No wonder that, when treated so co 
temptuously, the fans sometimes react ; 
conteniptibly. : 


-Puoro RU: Diiic Crepis 


Lo Edward Sorel 
8—Culver Pictures. Ine. 
29—Marvin Newman | 

.  30—Elliott Erwitt, Magnum 

—.33-AJ. Levin, Black Sta 
34—Burt Glinn, Magni 
37—Globe Photos. 


- But worse: yet E 
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Fondue Safety didn’t win: a nicely pre? — of reason 
| = sented but not socially redeeming little - Whatever 
omissions, talk on making lime-colored. coconut- ~ 

| marshmallow candy from a discount. store 
kit did. | P 
In Iowa, most women really still 
ude concentrate on women's work and defer: 
HO girl ee ien was to men in farm management. While. the 
lus Safety was à winner or not. mother/lover, feeder/ /admirer role 
every — Py a fftcen- powerful, safe. and emotionally Mie 
| ing for those who like it, let's not confuse ` 
being possessed of some power with being ` 
on the dangerous road to self-reliance. | 
Condescension? It is a different world. 
that world of small-town, Corn Belt farm- 
s; it really is. 


SEXUAL REVOLUTION Novemb: 
mentioning one of my fe 


Sir: | have just glanced at the opening B “mangel- aded in his dp 
| paragraph of Benjamin DeMott’s article, . ke a 
“After the Sexual Revolution” 
(November Atlantic). Like so many 
others. he has been caught up in the 
search. for a word which describes a 
loving but not legal relationship. There is 
mo need for neologism or euphemism. 
The language has such a word; it takes up 
nearly a column in the Oxford. English 
Dictionary: according to that authority, . 
has been used in writing since 1205 and 
has faded from the scene since the upright 
nineteenth century. I have been encour- 
aging my students to make use of it when. 
; fa m wives are — necessarv—1 hope without unduly encour- 
ais, and stores to aging the activities it might imply. 
cash flow, and The werd is /eman, from the Old 
aditional | English /eof-man, or “dear one.” By usage 
it can apply to either sex and makes no 
explicit or gossipy comment on the 
specific exercises of the relationship. I | N" 1 
recommend its revival and encourage its Sir: Thank you. for 
emphasis ‘on the emotional rather than | | ob 
the physical’ bond between two people. 
J, KATES 
West Concord, Mass. 


Sia: I think DeMott is entirely right i : than children. 
i l that. he has come upon all the - 
uth that one can find LE an application. l 





A mori d -famous surgeon tells you bow. and nl 


be uses these two essential vitamins 


: p : BLISHER'S NOTE: Dr. Ochsner is one of the outstanding international ere 
ers: in modern medical progress. Now Emeritus Professor of Surgery at Tulane 
University School of Medicine, he maintains an active practice at the famed 
Ochsner Clinic in New Orleans. As a member of our Editorial Board, we have 
asked him, out of his unique long personal experience with vitamins C and E, to. 
tell Jon how. and why he uses therm. x M 
| Richard Stanton 


lerican. püblic. das become very health-con- improve it. Iti is inconsistent, however, that individuals 
h is extremely desirable because most of ^. concerned about remaining healthy and prolonging a 
we arrive in this troubled world, are endowed useful life, adopt practices which are definitely known - 
e most maivelously. efficient mechanism ever Dod to accelerate aging, produce disabling illness, and 
and © shorten life. These are the use of tobacco, the abuse 
uneti on properly. and last. without ae pre- . of alcohol, and excesses of all kinds. $ 
2 obsolete, boum E al Vitamin use has been a controversial subject fot 
longer is nei 4 the principal e consideration, number of. years, and. although vitamin deficiency 
d rightly s so. b Fidi extremely undesirable, can be hazardous and 
is long. fatal, often vitamins are used "when they ar are 
needed. However, with adv ancing age it is probably 
desirable to use vitamin supplements. because. o de 
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. Physicians und Surgeons, Columbia University; ton. Veterans ` Admi 
Director, Squier Urological Clinic and Director, - Massachusetts, 
.. Urological Service, Presbyterian Hospited, : New 35 eis 
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ow to keep - 
DES research | 


"icine. Their wise adici 
ycu not only live longer but 
t ose extra years! (Note their 


^W, 


ua ‘izations as shown on oppo- 


$19 a year in 
Lana: ag Mexico. All other coun- 
ies. $24. be surface mail, $28 by air 
ail. Ind. vidnal reports (back issues) 
$I. 50 per capy. 
| Subscribe now under this unusual 
ntroductar- offer: 
£ D Your choice of any three of the 
| 2 feed below ($1.50 each) 


J entire year if you do not 


i sparts live up to your ex- 


I eto "Men's: lives are 


ces" but as Euripides 


o long ago: "Chance 
ide of the prudent." 


urance against "tomor- 
a do today. You have 
loesn'tit make sense 


o take the best. care 


e reports listed. here re | 


. r three. choices: : 


MD.: On the overuse m 
medication. T rere) many 


ig made ill by drugs 
d or their physician's 


e “On the Role of 
án Medicine." A 


EY You. Sit At a (Desk. (AM Day, ‘how | to. 
Kk. avoid a pot-belly and double- chin. 

7. Never Take a € hance. Never Ignore 
Any Sign of a TIA’ (Transient. sche- - 


mic Attack) such as a sudden. tem- orea 


porary weakness of an arm or leg. 


The Anatomy of Courage. Some. autis” 
a man must learn to accept about. life — 
(and what he must do if he is to face T 


up to them). 


120/80 or what? High blood pressure: e: 


the hazard of your executive job. - 


The executive's dilemma: "Now I lay- 


me down to sleep" (1 hope!). 


On “The Horizontal Exercise." New ` 
research findings about sex and how 


to keep your middle age young! 


John Yudkin, M.D.: On "This Slim- 


ming Business” . . . The truth about 
the prevention and cure of overweight! 
Linus Pauling, Ph.D.: 
Vitamin E? Eminent investigators now 
suspect it may be one of the key fac- 
tors to help resist disease and slow the 
aging process. 

Go easy gentlemen, too much social 
drinking damages your liver (even 
though you may feel well, eat well, 
and never get tight!) 

Mark D. Altsehule, M.D.: Is it true 
what they say about cholesterol? Do 
so many of our favorite foods, such as 
eggs, that contain cholesterol increase 
your risk of heart disease? Or are 
those TV ads for "substitute" foods 
that loudly proclaim: “No choles- 
terol, no animal fat" a lot of pseudo- 
scientific nonsense? 

"The non-dieting diet." Walking is 
magic to keep or win back à strong, 


lean body (and that is just the first of. 


its great health benefits.) 


On how to live 90 to 100 healthy 
(The syndrome of longevity 


years! 
. its 7 great "constants"). 


On The Arthritis Mystery. Can. what 
you eat—or don't eat-—make you ar- 
thritis-prone or arthritis-resistant? 

Alton Ochsner, M.D.: On “The Chair 


Disease" 


. Why blood clots in your 


What about 


| When t to. suspe 


remarkable: viti 


Stephen R. Ek 
re Hurry-up Dis “2 
“key factor tha 
‘as ape as 40. - 


The B Vitaniine, Part Iv. je. 
Ace: The most commonly 4 


irrceulss jar beats Carrhythmi 
Some mean little or nothing, ut 


Ross Hume Hall, PhD. Rew. 
those fabric ated foods. There i 


your startling bio 
pA Some. amazi 


On “The Cae 


thyroidism. : Hov 
neatly ina varie 


On Cans, " um ee 
“The Pil." Som e WC 
take it! Some : w j 


Please use ‘the € 
our Feeney Jade 


" antee. 
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reports ede among hen may be some “from Y which T 


and would otherwise miss. 
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| customer paid for it. 


But you knew that all the time, didn’t you? Something for nothing costs money. 
NW | Thats why it surprises us to find that so 
many people seem to ignore this economic 
fact of life when it comes to insurance. 
The truth is, whatever an insurance 

company pays out, it has to take in. And these 

days, weve had to pay out more than we ever 

anticipated. 


DURO 
xm Seda 
a 


 . MA | ih £j Part of the problem is price inflation. It 
ee Bi d. jj æ œt more to fix things that are smashed and 
to treat people who are hurt. : 
Bu: even spiraling price inflation can be dealt 
with, to an extent. 
The one thing insurance companies can't seem- 
eg mm to control is a thing called "social inflation.” In its 


simplest form, it means an attitude on the part of 
gy N more and morc people that someone has to pay, 
A WEE ood pay dearly, when somebody gets hurt or > 
TE C0 |]. something gets broken. No matter who’ at 
fault. M 
It's especially evident in the increasing 
number, and size, of medical ma practice suit 
and product liability claims. | 
The money to pay for these things has to 


NS DR e 


from somewhere. That somewhere is you. 
are only part of the bill. Social inflation has led to higher 
; aNd services, escalating taxes and musht omini medical | 
tion hopeless? We dont thinkso. — o oaoa ea 
not oing to reverse things on our own. 


you think an 11 c ' ib ou 


zc on this subject. Wed be happy to send you excerpts froi 

: t Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartfor in. 06115. . 
instead. of ju t blaming your insurance company or your agent, - 
king toward realistic solution. pm 
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been more expensive. 
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BIGGEST PIMP O 


Prostitution and some facts of li 


rooms. A buzzer sounds. The maid. 


tes with criminal fines wit 


grs The sign reads "Kit Kat 
idt it is na à deut ie 





A outside Che "ue 


ve sien is je ar sold with, if not the 
at least the tolerance of both the police 


n thorized any. 


of county revenue opa with. taxes. Q 
conda Copper, which has its largest. )pe 
ing operation there. On the othe i 
ing Storey County, which ekes out just a 
money from the tourist business at Virgin 
gets its largest revenue from Joe Conforte 
tang Ranch, the biggest and best-known: of 
vada's brothels. 5 
Bob Griffin, a retired garlic’ grower on 
man of the Board of Lyon County Comm 
led the campaign to license the county’s b 
Griffin sat in his comfortable, newly. buil 
house and. explained: | 


"If I was to vote again tomorrow, rd do. th 
same thing. Morally prostitution may be wrong. bi 
how can you legislate morals? The whorehouse 
have always been here and the people want. them 
You know, the strongest support came from moth 
ers—they’d rather have their sons go there than get 
some local girl in trouble. The only opposition. | 
from one of our ministers. 3 

“Irs a way of life out here, going all the wa 
back. Remember what Mark Twain wrote—" h 


a8 


upon the baron floor, then came the native 
son. ; 


inal reson | "pf sica s. “been ‘arrested twice | 
victed once of. a dn ghane s h 
says, 


"ONG east. And there is not [much red | t 
day we visited the sheriff's office, th ec 
women who were Being their is 


pud. (thas - 





aw ' requires weekly venereal dis- 

ti tions, ‘0 a doctor visits each brothel 

vocates of official supervision of 

ike the officials of Lyon County, usu- 

—enereal disease protection as a major 

f ensing. But public health officials esti- 

te that enly = percent of venereal disease in the 

Jnitec States can be attributed to prostitutes. 

High school students contract VD more than any 

C age group, but only a small fraction of 
stitutes” customers are teen-age boys.) 

s Sherif Allen drove us through sixty miles of 
agebmush between Yerington, the Lyon County 
seat, end the Kit Kat Ranch, in the corner of the 
counts closest to Carson City, Reno, and South 
Tahoe, he talked about the four licensed houses he 
| aperies: 


oe & good system. The girls get steak a couple 
times a week, Pimps? We've eliminated them. State 
law says a girl can't arrive at the house with any- 
one. They come in their own cars or a cab. Of 
co ne ‘they have boyfriends. When a girl's off, she 
wans to travel she's making good money. So the 

‘boy rien d quits his job and she supports him. 

-Housewives wark there too, weekends only, usually. 
.. She and aer old man have a fight so she decides to 
. make some easy money. I once arrested a man 
. bringing ais wife over. He got two years at Carson, 
o over at ihe state prison. 

“We have no prostitutes working in the county 
..- outside the few houses, but there's plenty across the 
|. couaty Ime in South Tahoe and Reno. Business 
here ier" as geod when the police aren't enforcing 
| Over there. 

(00 "The owners are good citizens. They contribute to 
the United Fuad and the fire department. Some of 
the motaers around here would be surprised to 
learn who's paying for their sons to play Little 


sizn, "Central Valley Steel Pipe € Co.” p 
was a small square sign which said “Kit 
- mile." (The law forbids any larger 
phted displays, but the sheriff permits 
h- Ranch, one of Kit Kat's competitors, to 
mee flashing arrow visible from the road be- 
aout it prospective customers had often 

cn the doors of nearby homes.) 
it Kat l Ranch, Sheriff , Allen — 


In a Nevada "ranch" 


tomers, a source of unpleasantness between county | ; | 
officials and the commander and black men of a- 


nearby military base. Only Mustang Ranch in the 


next county has let down the color bar, but even _ 
there blacks use a separate entrance and parlor. - ou 

Big spenders at the Kit Kat Ranch can ask. for 
its special lounge with purple walls, mirrors on tl 
ceiling. and a leopard spread on the double bed. 


Other special luxuries or services carry an extra 
fee. But the standard rate is about a dollar a. 


minute, fifteen minutes minimum. Says t the Sherif S 
*By the time the customer decides on the | u 
lar program he wants, he’s likely to. b 
more than fifteen dollars.” | 





chool ‘ised to work during» weekends. 
“FE still hear from her," Marie said. “When they 
- decide to leave, I tell them to forget where they've 
. been and make a new life, but some of them say, 
‘It’s a part of my life; and they don't lie about it” 
- Girls who. want to work seldom call ahead; they 
arrive at the Ranch and ask for work. To Marie 
. Women who make a man feel at ease are success- 
- ful: “It’s not the looks that count.” 
.. Streetwalkers who disparage life in a brcthel 
dod the prostitutes at the Ranch are confined 
there. Marie denies the charge, and says they may 
. come and go as they please except when they are 
working a shift. Most houses permit women to 
leave for a week once every three or four weeks, 
. The four houses in Lyon County are clustered 
along the highway s several miles from any town, 
and perhaps their isolation accounts for why the 
Kit Kats women are free to go where they want. 


But in other counties local authorities have estab- 


lished restrictive regulations, including hours that 
the women can be in towns, and buildings in 
|. Which they are permitted, specifically excluding 
_ bars, gaming houses, and residential areas. The 
. town of Winnemucca, for example, does not allow 
prostitutes to have friends within the town, in- 
cluding pimps, boyfriends, or husbands. 

If hostility toward the prostitutes exists in Lyon 
County, we did not find it. District Attorney Ron- 
ald Banta and Sheriff Allen both spoke warmly of 
the Kit Kat Ranch’s annual Christmas party, 
which they and other county officials attend with 
their wives. It was a fine party last year, with lots 
of food and liquor, Banta told us; “We all danced 
with the girls while our wives watched.” 


sterdam is a port city of tiny islands inter- 
laced with canals. For. centuries sailors 
have come off the boats and locked for 
rirls — centuries a pirts have been cd 


d  aüdrestes tarefully. n numb red and | ma ked | 
the map. Yet the neighborhood does not give off | 
the honky-tonk air of a a comparable corner of an . 
American city; the town hall, the royal palace, and n 
the best hotels are within a few blocks' walk. The . 
stock exchange and railroad station are even. coser. . 
In addition to the harbor area, several smaller — 
spots around Amsterdam have been designated by 
city officials as red-light districts. Although the law - 
authorizes prosecuting prostitutes in any part of 5 
the city, government officials have chosen to con- - 
trol prostitution by confining it to these tolerated _ 
areas. T. J. Platenkamp, chief of the city’s vice . 


Street. 





as always. be an 
ue women. The @ 


t have little to do except hop 
E Jost. buses. “unload pases 


i "ation © Or “medical RR are required 


out even. without these controls, the police 


cst of the prostitutes, where they work, 

ley have. pimps, who they are. 
al controls limit the number of working 
s, For example, existing residences cannot 
to business use within the red- -light dis- 
men working as prostitutes must be 
one or married, and women from other 
ntmes are not allowed to work. The authorities 
Y ooe ppi eoo '—girls fifteen to 


a at ihe: Salvation Army’s Amsterdam head- 
adjacent to the red-lighted windows, the 
nd their work are accepted as a fact of 

a: A. M. Bosshardt. the Army's chief so- 
en is not agitating to close prostitution 
ut counsels the women and estimates that 

s about fifty a year who want to leave the 
m. To her the proximity of families and 
in the same neighborhood i is not shocking: 
dren from this district go into prostitution. 

the bad parts." A psychiatrist who has 
g prostitutes gives his opinion about 
children living in the area: “Cigarette 
ore ba od 


ns Stockholm, and Hamburg: here 


titution is tolerated. 
enhagen porno film theaters and sex 
cist side by side with the Royal Copenha- 
elain shop and Georg Jensen silver. Prosti- 
| be found in certain restaurants and mas- 
and, in small numbers, on the streets 
f the railroad. station, a block or two 
oli Gardens. The police or prosecutors 
cern about prostitution, and inquiries 
sed officials, although some appeared 
-Copenhagen's freewheeling image. 
an keep prostitution. : at a stable 


a sete sisply: by le 
try official. © > 


In Sweden neither prost 


a crime and, although police have auth 
up women on charges of d 
conduct, very little attention. is giver 


"d 


| der ly NS 


in general. One reason, says. Chief. Pub 

cutor Holger Romander, ds that there 

much of it: "We have no slums à 

people, so women are not forced. to d 

nomic reasons. Also there's an open * vi 

relations. You go to a restaurant or 

giri, go home with her. It's not necessar 
Hamburg resembles. Amsterdam. in som 

Its principal red-light area, the Reepe rba 

Pauli district, near the harbor, is more than a 


dred years old. Women may sit in lighted win 


or walk certain. designated streets between’ 
P.M. and 6:00 A.M. One long block, Herbertst 
has iron barriers at either end with signs prohib 
ing entry to those under eighteen y years old. P 
tutes register with police and public funds pa 

a weekly medical examination. 

But Hamburg has something Anisterdant doe 
not—Eros Centers. These are apartment-like build- 
ings with private rooms, electronically. controlled. 
entrances, and closed-circuit TV in the corrido 
Customers choose women from those circulatin; 
an enclosed, covered area below the building. 

The furnishings in each room include two c; 
labra—one on the dressing table, one. on a 
next to the bed—which the women can knock « 
to signal an attendant if a customer is abusiv 
any way. Often the dispute is mild—about t 
price or the termination of the twenty-minute limi 
If the attendant. ot mediate or handle the sit 

ill ca police who will. make an ar 


) be helpful, almost: beue 
lent, with the n all the areas in ipee: 
designated | for ] : 


pouse for“ rheip t ihe 3 


in six states, ust i being | a [payment 
probably: more etn. hal a million voi 








n prostitution. cases. 




















ing to. eliminate prostitution." . “No,” says Margo 
'St James, who heads the three-year-old organiza- 
tion of prostitutes, COYOTE. _ 

No public relations. expert could do more for 
prostitutes than ex-prostitute Margo St. James has 








dosi formed on Mothers Day in 1973 . COY- 


uding PONY (Prostitutes of New York), Hono- 
DOLPHIN (Dump Obsolete Laws; Prov 








— public education and legal assistance, but its be 


Knnual Hookers’ | 
vent uA of the evening: die SE 





= , as s well as Lyon 






: ces : “No,” D 
says (Chailes. Gain, San Francisco's new police 


x chief; ep wouldn't waste the taxpayers’ money try- (its literature’ describes. it as "a loose organization — 


done with COYOTE (Call Off Your Old Tired 


 torney's campaign pledge not to prosecute broug] 
many additional prostitutes to San Francisco in.t 
winter of 1976. For a few weeks the sidewalk: 
front of the St. Francis and other big hotels 
7 crowded with. women 
p SU „Opponents 


OTE now has affiliates in more than a dont cities, - 


tisy Isn't Necessary), and CAT. (California 
ciation of Trollops) Its principal goals ae 
: neni activities are the Annual pU den Con- x 


Ball, a West Coast radici hic 2 
their old beats in other cities, or. tried. elsev 


A around San Francisco. . 









state legislature allow counties to have | 


area for it. He finds existing arrangemen 


D seminar 










and bo we. bord other ‘jobs. is  Acknowlec 
that. COYOTE is not yet a strong, cohesive un 


for women”), she proposes a labor union for 
prostitutes who would police themselves: "We | 
know the hotels don't want girls standing around _ 
in hot-pants and big Afros." As for taxes, “We 
won't pay until the churches do. . Why let the gov- | 
ernment be the pimp?” E i 

The publicity given the San Francisco distri 







































| aggressively solicitin, 
o decriminalization cite 
S-as proof that cr minal- pe 
are needed, But the law of supply and dema 
eased the problem. When competition for bus 
got too intense, some of the women: returned to 






San Francisco's Chief Gain would | lik 


to decriminalize prostitution, or zone a « 


"Don't think about the Sit ae of. it. 1 


z sources. we hae 





. issue is not. BON the. crime is , defined in 


Wt “but the judges" willingness to impose. 


a s. fenes ef COYOTE 


a Fe police chiefs are as outspoken as Charles 
Gn, wo is nearing retirement age. But most of 
them wed agree privately that under present 
laws, resoonding to specific complaints from the 
commuaiy and moving the girls around is prob- 
ably the sesi the police can do. 


 nsoezso: zr Richard Dillon, head of New York 
City’s vice squad, is one officer who disagrees 
c with Gain. He wants stricter enforcement, and 
w York state legislature tried to help him 

th what is known as the Convention Law, 


: July 11, 1976, the day the Democratic 

Hr Spencd in Manhattan. The law permits 

for "repeatedly" beckoning to, stop- 

piing to have conversation with pass- 

e purpose of prostitution. The police 

1 guidelines. defining "repeatedly" as two 
idents, 


e new law the police arrested prosti- | 


w soliciting, which required officers to 
omers, Or for. disorderly conduct, a 


iA Ereng” nen in the 


Doe 


s di sinibuted ed. p amphlets an 


tences: 


“We made 190 arrests in January and. February — 
of 1976 but only 10 percent of the. girls were jailed. 
I think ninety-day sentences would be more effec- 
tive. The girls would be more careful and stay. off | 
the streets. It would: cut down | on “supply: and de 
mand. a ' 
“Ninety-nine percent. of ihe massage palos are 
whorehouses, but it’s hard to make an arrest. there. —— 
Before they'll do anything, the girls make the cus- ix 
tomers take off their clothes. The Department 
refuses to let its men strip, so we get no basis for o 
an arrest. Anyway. what's the ase? The pns know. QS 
they won't get time... : 


“Some judges give heavy. sentences to first oii 


fenders, thinking. they'll be discouraged; others give 
fines. The D.A. thinks he's gota good case but the _ 
judge dismisses it The cops are demoralized be- 


cause they don't know. whether to make arrests or Eus 


not, and each week it's a different story. And Ee 
a judge gives a high finé but gives the girl time to x 
pay it, New York City is the biggest pimp of all.” 


Solicitation in New York City is not confined T 
a single area as it is in Amsterdam. Along several - 
blocks of Eighth Avenue and Broadway, and — 


around the best East Side hotels, women approach _ 
pedestrians and drivers of cars when they stop at 
lights. Ironically, the proliferation of massage par- c 
lors has increased the number and aggressiveness ^. 
of prostitutes working the streets-they have to |. - 
work longer and harder to make a living because 


of the competition. p 
New York's troubles with prostitution are typical Hes 
of those faced by most large cities in the United | 


States—and some that are not so large—although | : 


like everything else in New York, numbers aggra- 
vate the problem. In many cities residential and 
business areas are interspersed with hotels, bars, 
and. tourist attractions that are the natural pn. 


: tence of prostitutes with businesses ad I 
E: The Puer | 


"scene" ds inherently. i 












ind. seek: to get : as much money and give as little 
leasure as they can. | 
j a spines where di eli is ac- 





pu ting thé prostitutes « out of business. 
“rom time to time, legislators in New York and 
other cities have proposed that prostitution be per- 
mitted in certain areas or buildings. In Boston, for 
example, Barney Frank, a state legislator from the 
residential district where street prostitutes congre- 
gate, ‘introduced a bill to create an adult entertain- 
ment zone where prostitution, pornography, and 
gambling would be open. 

‘Frank is not worried about issues of public mo- 
rality or street cosmetics, but he had hoped his 
plan would deal with legitimate nuisance com- 
plaints connected with prostitution—noise late at 
night and heavy traffic on residential streets, for 
example: | 











KEARDE eE naii 


| "d At the meme boe 


"First. of all, let's recog 
right , Ld engage dn sex. 








in-arm more dei than a prostitute soliciting 
customers. | : 

“But I do think people have a right to peace and 
quiet. That's what zoning regulations are all about. 


















Frank would implement his proposal. for | an en- . 
tertainment zone by allowing. prostitution in Bos- . 
ton’s Combat Zone, already well-known for m 
streetwalkers and adult movie theaters, and in . 
streets surrounding South Station and the bus Be 
minals during evening hours when trains and buses. a 
run infrequently. B 

Frank, whose proposal was defeated, thinks to 
will be a long time before the Massachusetts. legis- 
lature is willing to accept even a limited change: 
“We're dealing with a lot of history here also. This _ 
is a state where it's still a crime for two unma i 
people to have sexual relations." (T 

The New York chapter of the ACLU believes: 
that there should be an authorized red-light dis- 
trict. But, argues New York Vice Squad Chief. Dil- ue 
lon, about the only place in the city where neigh- _ 
bors would not object would be alongside the 
piers. 
































“But the johns aren’t going to go down there. 
They want the whole Times Square scene. Anyway, 
the public doesn’t want to face up to prostitution— = 
they'll never go for legal zones. It makes them feel 
good to think we’re out fighting to keep the city * 
clean. They don't know what they want.” : 


People's uncertainty about what they want re- - 
flects the conflict between traditional religious and | | 
moral teachings and acceptance of the inevitable T: 
Nowhere is this more sharply presenteo that in Is- 
rael. 

Until 1967 there were almost no Jewish: pro 
tutes. Strict Arab. m of eer kept. most 








or territories on the: 








Ix próstitüses: * 
Nonetheless most Israelis 


he nation is facing and 
olice resources used else- 
igious law complicates the is- 
ects of Israeli political life. 
rohibitions, the Orthodox 


vier prostitution be made a 
p gels d to use Pana laws 


cal at Hori more ; liberi ea aded the 

o forced or coerced, or unreasonably or 

treated. If a woman is fully aware of 

e is doing, she has a right to use her body 

nts. But as a police officer, I am obliged 
rvene when laws are infringed. 3 


p. The word itself is unpleasant and the 
an it describes is seen as combining the 
liest-and. most predatory aspects of prosti- 


| iin, à Isfael i to 70 percent i in Paris to 
| New York. The figure is meaningless 
is. ro way of determining how many 
how many — are lovers, jane how 


ii the. ‘eile: do 
ds of. a 


word “proxénétisme, " 
TE off the a of pos 


roughly. translated ; 


anyone vee rents a room | to ap prostitu | 
teneurs” (pimps). The common com l 


French prostitutes is that “it is. forbidden 


boyfriend." They cite instances of ma 
who earn plenty of money as trück drive 
dressers being jailed for proxénirisme 


friends hide themselves. all the. time.” 


prostitution which have been the focu 
ernment's enforcement. efforts. "The 
jtation. ^".  «. er 
The legality of prostitution. as a pro 
det roots. d Fre rencl f MM Until 19 
^S France and xdi 


spection. In that y 
outlawed, as Was. 
work as a noone 
that are now unclear to "officials, “thes | 
thought this: approach would help eliminate 
tution. On the. contrary, prostitution increased. In. 
1958 the Brigade du Proxénétisme was. created 
and, according to André Soléres, its present direc- 
tor, the theory this time was that "if you co ld 
close hotels and arrest pimps, you could sup] T 
prostitution because the girls would have now 
to go." In 1975 the. government proposed 
crease the penalties for proxénetisme. 

As a result, thousands of prostitutes | 
strike, occupying churches throughout : the 
to call alien BON to their. s Brievances. th 


closing of hotels od ‘rooming hdüsés de] 


them of their — means of als g 


lice seem to have let up. | 
ae Grisélidis Réal, a Ee 


ded the situation in Paris. is difi 


“The girls have no place to. go. 
closed the hotels. If a girl buys 
take it away. Also her car—any 
' do business. Only the > girls Ww 
work.” 


. According to Seis girl 
iting (“calling or stopp’ g 
forth for at least one h 

: not held 1 more than ) 





street, even dé 5 


. You dons have. 

e. YOU to pay 
eked up by the police 
u cannot. UA the fines, 


: ee Pus 4 strike: : Now she acts like the 
of England. She writes à book, and we have 
g These women. are not educated to be 


er leader of. the strike was Mme. Con- 

| fifty- -seven-year-old prostitute who still 

rk afternoons in her neighborhood, the famous 
St. Deris“ area, where, starting at 11:CO in the 
moring at least a dozen women ar Dutside 


r paed. well-dressed, Mme. 
ance carries a large handbag on one arm and 
‘dachshund ; in the other. She feels the gov- 
^nt. is still harassing prostitutes and puts much 
blame on Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, presi- 

ent of the Republic. Last year she joined other 
prostitutes in demonstrating in front of the presi- 
dent's home. Generally warm and cheerful, she be- 
comes. angry when she talks about the president: 
He i — us like animals." 
me. Constance once ran a hotel used by 
ne and served time in prison after the po- 
shut it down. Now she has a studio where she 


takes clients. As we climbed the stairs at her in- 


vitation, she pointed out other doorways—all studios 
for rostitutes. Like Mme. Constance herself, the stu- 


m plura and brian JE iip MES curtains 


ote made, “What do the dies want? They want so- - 
ad Security and n cu care, what 


ested. And of course tie ; don't want to i 


places. M any 


. Bois de. ‘Boulogn > 
and spectators ar 


allées each evening whil 
along the road, ready to 
woods. Just ‘outside. the. Bois t4 al; 
phine, cars circulate looking for those inte 
group sex (* partouze’ ) and. male homose 
for a pickup. wee 

In St. Denis and the Bois B Bátdogi 
rates are 100 francs ($22) a trick. Highe 
prostitutes stand on. both sides of. the eleg 
nue Foch or walk on the small streets. aroi 
Place de la Madeleine. Some sit. in cars ar 
available for oral sex. Place Pigalle is 
focus—honky-tonk streets where many 
prostitutes work as bargirls. : 

At the bottom of the ladder is Barbés; the Ww 
anless Algerian and Moroccan quarter w 
prostitutes work in small hotels and room 


houses, servicing as many as eighty men a day at- 


fifty francs each. It is hard work and the girls keep - 
only half the money. Proxénétisme? By definition, 
at its very worst. But, says Soléres: "If I closed 3 
these hotels, there would be another revolution." - 
Except for some residents of the expensi: 
apartments at the edge of the Bois de Boulo 
who object to the evening noise and the condon 
their children find in the park during the day, Pa- 
risians do not seem very concerned about the large 
number of visible prostitutes. It is hard to kno 
how extensive or effective the campaign against 
proxénétisme is and whether the other charges of 
police harassment are warranted. Since the Fren 
police worry less about the legality of arrests tha 
do their counterparts in most American cities, th 
level of harassment is whatever the government 
decides it wants. On the other hand, French Pal 
officers do not pose as customers, so a 
prostitute does not have to start each neg 
bv trying to find out if she is being trapped. 
. In general, the prostitution scene in Paris 
ugly and tense than in- New York and sure 
missioner Soléres sounds more relaxed. on 
ject than Inspector - Dillon, his ;eounterpát 
York. Solères concludec | AME 





there. Ia ather ari of the city we have to show we 
are doing something.” 


K 7 hat cam be learned from looking at the 
| Poway different countries and cities handle 

c4 prostitution? 
CA starting point is an evaluation of the policy of 
sporadic ofensives presently waged in most Ameri- 
can cities. The system is flexible. When the public 
gets upset about prostitution the police make more 
arrests and harass the streetwalkers more. Some of 
the women move from areas where complaints 
have been made, and for a time prostitution is less 
visible. When public opinion calms down, police 
activity subsides also and business resumes as be- 

: fore. 

—. s The best that can be said for this policy is that 
. the government is not acquiescing or participating 
in what many people regard as sin. That its efforts 
are likely to fail produces less discomfort than if it 
» were not trying at all. We are used to the notion 
- that pollution, corruption, traffic deaths, and other 
social evils may resist such efforts. Marie, the Kit 
. Kat's madam, may be right when she says that le- 
. galization in Nevada did not encourage new re- 
- €eruits, but elsewhere the fact that prostitution is a 
. crime may discourage some women whose need or 
inclination. to participate is marginal and who may 
not feel a is worth committing a crime and being 

hassled by the police. 
Would increasing the likelihood of arrest and 
onviction and lengthening sentences help elimi- 
e prostitution? The record offers little encour- 
ni. Even before New York's new Convention 
judges cculd have imposed ninety-day sen- 
Ce but. a did. Proposals have been made 
mandatory minimum sentences that would pre- 
eo. or t judges from s Len en, but 


H of abolition, i 


. in Hamburg. 


and moderate fine, the women face loss of income — 


and liberty for months, they or their pimps will — 


hire good lawyers to defend their cases. Just as the m 
Mussaehusetis gun law which mandates one-year . 
sentences for illegal possessors of handguns clogged 
the courts with appeals and delays, prostitutes’ | : 


lawyers will raise factual and legal issues that wilh 
tie up court time while the women continue to — 
any Epist at all M 


walk He streets. To have 


have to be a toward processing raum cases, ue 
resources which the public surely wants directed 


toward preventing more serious crime, vus 
The examples of Amstercam, Hamburg, and - 
Lyon County, Nevada, suggest that Americans pay” 


a heavy price for pitting the police against the — 


prostitutes. Many women, needing protection | 
against the law enforcement system and illegal vio-- 
lence, turn to pimps. The police can permit prosti- 


tutes to do business in return for bribes of money ` à 


or sexual services, Since the sexual transaction. is 


outlawed, the customer is also without police pros. 4 
tection and rarely will report theft or extortion. 


The police are given an assignment at which they — 
must fail; thus "they become the objects. of con- 


tempt and hostility from the community that are 


matched only by what the prostitutes themselves 
feel. . à 

Where government is not engaged. ina holy. vi 
by controlling bon dn 





fane n long nator $ of acceptance of 


n the windows . E 


E must B pre eceded by 
Bees, 


those : same Hones have been part of 
& for as os as so ena mo lives 


itu ies i in | Ameticán cities without d 2 dus: 

would be a visible and shocking renunciation 

ur ably Shared moral values. Before govern- 

comes. that affirmatively involved in the 

of prostitution, there probably must be a 
open toleration. 

ere are also. practical problems in the appli- 


n of Nevada's approach to more populous 


as presumably was recognized when ihat 

€'s legislature excluded the counties with Reno 
Las Vegas from its licensing law. I: is one 
; for Sheriff Allen to keep an eye on the four 
oh County brothels, and for his secret ary 


t is quite different to envision the kind of 
iat that would administer such a system 


Fu de if rales like "a in Nevada excluding 
ors and those with felony arrests and drug 
d were. aged applied, oo. most street- 


P Finally in view of hoy. easy it is for pro- 

ve employers to obtain arrest records, one 
-help sharing COYOTE's concern that li- 
| labels women and would make it hard for 

to leave the profession and find other work. 


o ses and apartments, clubs and call-girl 
operations, all providing sex for sale in 
Some form, exist in many cities in the 
tates. Although illegal, they are usually i 

y- the police as long as their visibility is - 
nally, however, a department decides jd 
D instance, in Cambridge, Massa- 


ted in England 
of cutting’ down: on n stectwatking. 
off-street solicitation i is an oes E 


iud the slices | X" ! 
But toleration of off-street prostitu 


ad other cities oon Cont g 
itation on the streets to certain areas. 
proach that can and does work in major 
Europe. here is a long history in this co 
using zoning restrictions for isolating noisy 
producing, or otherwise offensive businesse: 


à particular area, and prostitution is such a busin 


The Dutch and German approach suggests 
if solicitation is permitted in designated ar 
prostitutes and their customers can largely be 
fined there. Solicitation within the zones would 
longer be a crime; outside them, it would still b. 
punishable. It would take much less police effort 
deal with those women who violate the zonii ig 
quirement by soliciting outside the desi 
areas than to prevent solicitation everywhere. 
would enable the police to provide intensive p 
within the zones, where they could prevent. di 
order and deal with theft or assaults. | 

To propose that our government stop mak 
war on prostitution may seem quixotic. But Am 
can attitudes toward sex have been changing 
idly. The notion of a young couple openly 
together or college clinics routinely providing 
control devices would have been as shc 
most Americans a generation ago as toleratio 
regulation. of prostitution is today. Furthern 
legislatures and the public in some states h 
gun to recognize how costly it is to use 
sanctions against consensual behavior—evi 
bv softening or removal of criminal penal 


public drunkenness, smoking pana. 


and abortions. í 
It does. not depreciate. the depth. of 0 
about pronation. itself, A recognize that t 


Indeed, its durability s 
note that. there are wi 


that are acceptable to 
officials, dad he si 
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ree 
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your a on ine poe Keen jour ni 
weathéred fast to the door. bain 
too idyllic, shade trees rooted strategic an 
roses crawling ivy crawling the wa Is, 
leaded windows that double the sadness ol 


say, where I hang my. hat. So 
the heart is beating though ded 


Make sure ouo you ek the adis. 
Make sure your car when fixed. __ 


e home you deny, the boy s 
who shouts goodbye from the roof 


has never been photoed. Your next hometcwn 
so little goes on, the hum of your refrigerator 


ake: tonger and you weave addis see ae lot more. 
When you say, I live here, animals 





Patrick's wearing a shamrock-green cap and is 
In that time YE nol dine iid a ie spott 


Treland. St. Pak was s having v trou- 
the corse n oft 


sin and. gice: : mortal, venial, actual 





iem onion on | 


am ^ pee aia y gave a an d ek dimensional 
to aeutral subjects - like arithmetic and 
Things were done for “God’s greater 
à mo : pointments were "offered up"; to a 


: apula eg about their ‘shoulders, medals dangled 
om their necks, and St. Joseph’s cords pinched their 
"increase their vigilance over “impure 
Incartatory rituals bled into one another: 

re nine First Fridays, fourteen Stations of 

E ind s cds to reduce one’s time 


E 


i nn 1970 over 1300 ction” i 
sed. and in the ones that 


f the faculty ¢ consisted of = 


by Andiew. BE 


Kathleen M 


Declining Church: 


schools m a dil 


enrollment were at least. partly attri 
bishops’ reluctance to risk. building. 


the areas ; where the Catholic poppe 


a its MA reales But despi ; 7 
disillusionment the notion of Catholic. 


seemed to be tooted ‘with opan fim ) 


ments. Its enrollment of 317 Was oiy a a ^ 
below the national average, its ratio of 
gious teachers (20:30) was a ue bette 


enrolimient usually hovered at 800 students, and 
but one or two of its teachers were nuns: 

The school’s loss of 500 students can ‘be pattially 
accounted for by its gaining cf state accreditation. 
This required that St. Patrick's seventh and. eighth 


grades be jettisoned in order that its students could $ 


experience the educational mise en scène Fknowie aso 
junior high. R 
But the real bite in Giral ment came Bom: : 
condition that has affected Catholic schools | 
general. When it was built ia 1956, E: Patric 


its manifest rris salt iari hast | 
and colonized, swamps have »ecom 
and suburbia and the school’s form 


cd skin of HE 

first-person tour of H “The heat c 
unbearable . . NS ‘featured in one of ot 
books; an account of an cm Sister € 





ool. committee of the parish oua lo | 


d if St. Patrick's. committee dd delib- 


I aoe jeans and green plaid | shirts, and the 
n jumpers of the same material. Dress codes are 


ommon in Catholic schools, though not as common - 


they used to be. Even so, I had felt anachronistic 
een years ago in the prescribed uniform of the era, 
onsisted of khaki pants and T-shirts on which 
I ie of the school was floridly emblazoned in a 

n felt that left a rash on my chest. 
contrast, the sartorial freedom of the public 
. kids had been awesome. We would see them 
the Mini-Mart, reading Mad and Cracked with 
_one hip thrown out of joint in that coolest of postures 
that could not be emulated by Catholics in bag ggy 
c nts. With our uniforms we had looked like gas 
ition attendants, but public school kids dressed like 
a their blue lan seemed to invest them 


i. She was young, am 
[recognized a a Casaca 


sent me Rome iat 
ied uniform was 
-a member of a 

f | evolution, shed 


thing- crustaceous 
vestments, and ` 
of their history 
chad come to 


1959 hë Incarnáte Word sisters won $25, 00 
Name That Tune. — hee r 

But those vestments were no N 
d sag? them : 1 free-standi ng 


abis in.a blue skirt that fell no further là 
calves, a white blouse, a blue vest, and a h 
left both her hair and her ears visible. (There 
always been someone in my class eager to disc 
seriously the theory that nuns had neither.) eee g 
She suggested that I begin my reacquaintance with x 
St. Patrick's by following the students over to church. = 
Daily Mass is not a constant in the parochial, school | ^ 
system, but at St. Patrick's it had been as mucha part - ; 
of our morning as breakfast. Theoretically, it was a 
lovely idea: 800 boys and girls starting each day b 
basking together in sacramental radiance. Practica: 
it was a bore. Daily Mass was a low-grade, droning, 
endless rite which, with football practice, use 
bracket my days with despair. I was a danger 
pots = but it [Would b mie taken a as 


ture of th lat 





ak on its exercise wheel. mae 
er Mary Paul, patient, “custodial, ‘ir 
| ceiling P mu | exchange - papers for grading, : 
t ose hymns did not exist in the new - ~ sq ads up to the board to work the problems. \ 
ing church. I heard a wan, ethereal someone made a mistake she would badger 
Singing." what sounded like bubble- her with a series of those. rhetorical. .questior 
have always constituted the main weapol ri 
teaching arsenal. : 
When math was finished Sister Mary Paul 
an older nun, Sister Nativity, drifted into the 
room cradling à spelling book in her hands 
eum opening it to a place marked bv a holy card. W Vith 
1-Vat jean dr Mass. proceeded briskly. It. pd she began calling out words: “grap 
functional clarity, likea Classics Ilius- . drawbridge . . . courthouse . . _ earthq) 
| of some moody, imponderable tome. ‘The class chanted back the correct spellings 
on time almost all the students saun- when Sister Nativity turned toward the boa 
and a nun assisted the priest in distrib- flurry of spitwads crossed the room and a fistfig 
tin the Posts. It was a mild sort of shock to see her erupted momentarily in the corner. Sister. Nativity. 
"there. since we had been taught to believe that a was obviously aware of the disruptions, but she was. 
1 woman wauld self-destruct if she entered the force operating in the grand style and such carryings-on. 
. field behied the Communion rail. Churches in our were beneath her notice. Grudgingly, with. resolve, 
.day were aot especially safe places for females, who — she forced the lesson. through. Her methods were so. 
were ae to be — to some sort of familiar I felt a faint, vestigial fear that she Siu o cal 
A history class, known i in these latter d sc as socia 
studies, was less — History wa 


Se d he would send his son 
u Allelu © | 

"id salvation would be won 

3 erybady sing A llelu. m 


Mise E enema Bon bà 
. Holy Mother Church had been the. 

Crazed Moslems were away ME 
pieces with scimitars, Pr 


remember: a e 


as a sort of subsidiary c 


Court, and the de 
down in a less viru 
People. | 
But such cha y 
Christina, whos 





d values it can nod. hint at, mue and rituals 


id yearnings it cannot entrust itself to. That missing 
mension—depth—was one which in the past the ` 


"atholic Church had sometimes used perversely but 
fad not yet shaken out of its system. 


here is a greater emphasis today on what 

we call Christian Witness and Service," 
pe John S. Myers, the president of the 
i National Catholic Education Agency, had told me 
over the phone about the teaching of religion. “Years 
ago "when you. were in school it used to be creed, 
code, cult. That outl line has been changed. We have a 


God make a? God 
i , and to serve 


. bribe, but therë was 
E in Heil if he did Bot. 


of £e ons. He ded the class in a Pail M V 
then, still riding on his own insouciance, de nand 
to know the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit (forme 
Ghost). - om d 
The dis recounted them. Wisdom, Piety, etc. - L1 
"Sounds pretty good,” the priest said. He was. 
raised up on the balls of his feet. “Everybody make dé 


their Morning Offering today?" AC 
A few class members nodded. Others looked down ae 
at their desks. | 
"Now Fm going to tell you why that. Mo 1 
Offering is so important. In nineteen hundred. and. - 
seventeen two little children in. Fatima saw a vision | : 





exciting National Geographic 
Season on PBS. 


Last year Gulf Oil Corporation made it possible for two great 
| American institutions to bring you some of the season's most 
exciting television. 
Gulf's three-year commitment to the National Geographic 
Society and the Public Broadcasting Service goes beyond the usual 
corporate grant. We not only want to bring high-quality programs 
£ to the American audience; we want to strengthen Public 
B Television, too. 
The eight new specials you'll see over the next two years are 
original American-made documentaries produced by the National 
| Geographic Society and WQED/Pittsburgh, a PBS production 
| center. 
Gulf funded the project because we believe that the future of 
Public Television depends on creating as well as broadcasting 
exceptional programming. 
We're also committed to bringing a wider audience to PBS. -n 
_ So we've provided funds to promote the National Geographic eS 
Specials on both a national and local level. Judging from the d 
4 tum PUES se" response to the first season, millions of Americans are now more 
=~ "^44 aware of the exciting programs they can see only on Public 


oe 


[0 0 tt Television. | - 
: : : | Now we're ready for the Second National Geographic Season. 
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tal n radar could not riis 

lying impure thoughts. Thus I 

ed from. God's grace in the 

asea ting way. Had that one 

ng at a picture of a bare-breasted 

seen worth an eternity of torment in 


s only one way back to grace, through 
ible of confession, But my shame was too 
o be given utterance. “How many times?" the 
as sure to ask. “I don't know. Twelve." “Did 
these thoughts?” “I guess so, Father.” 
better to admit to a padded litany of accept- 
ins. Lies—four times, say. Disobedience— 
but indicative of a mature examination of 
ce. Petty Theft—maybe a Milky Way or a 
ispenser. I knew it was a mortal sin to make a 
ad confession, that it was a mortal sin as well to 
receive Communion outside of a state of grace, but 
ocked into a doomward spiral, each sacrament 
d was another rung down the ladder :o Hell. 
he parables of forgiveness—the prodigal son, 
n the orchard—were read at Mass, my 
i100 a the frame of salvation 


could detec a few good- 


smarter so it's easy 1 tc Pet a. à job” r 
I was tempted to Tegard. Mark as a brainwash 
apologist for the parochial school system, but 
were mainstream views. According to a recent NC 
survey, parents send their children to Catho 
schools for reasons such as “quality education” al 
“moral atmosphere” and “discipline.” | 
Parents who put their children into parochia 
schools to absorb those qualities are doubtless getti; 
their money's worth (the average tuition for. 
school year is $250 to $300), but if they think they : a 
giving their children the same education. that t 
experienced, they may be mistaken. E 
Three percent of all Catholic schools are no 


staffed by all-lay faculties and, because of decreased 
vocations, the trend will probably continue. This is 


not generally viewed with despair, since there are - | 
advantages to lay schools, but it is obvious that a. 


different kind of Catholic school is emerging, one ._ 


with its own validity, one that will in time develop its : 
own character. an 

| could not help missing the old one. I knew, 
instance, that nuns would always exist, but it w 
pointless to believe in them as I once had. The nuns 
who had taught my generation and the many others ` 
that preceded it had seemed, in those impossibl 
clothes, like mythic figures who had come doy 
from the clouds to conduct our education and 
remind us that learnir : 


isolation, that all our ‘actions reverberated int 


mystical, unknowable sphere which even they. : 
about only by hearsay. B 
The religion they brought us had its coarse, e 
its cruel elements, and there were some thin; 
would never be able to forgive it. But the Churc 
bevond my forgiveness anyway: it was an 
force, and for each of my schooldays I. had l 
entirely under its weather, longing for those r: 
occasions when the clouds would part and I wi 
see its core, its impulse, radiant as a monstrar 
Perhaps those clouds had now blown over for go 
With that gloomy. context gone, post -Co n 
ahoen seemed he 1e es: social 
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"aber avae 


n Italian lamp can be an object of 
xtraordinary ugliness. This is an 
order of ugliness that is not to 

be found in nature but must 
result from deliberate, per- 
versely original human in- 
vention and contrivance, 

as if each time he put 

E the n had said to him- 

, and see if you can 


such thoughts before. 
he contemplated with a cer- 


he yn of the salone of. à Roman 
brum on. one side a the pui a 


glass and. 
shee b busied himself with ice, vodka, 


(lice or ye Or 


mei, There was 


the deepening summe 
wee and cried: 





e sms fürnished, ‘that Seded 
a S in Bourg OUR 


xutiful, Bur diy were nob: 

a rather. decent light when one 

“they were, after all, Italian. 

ny other things on which the eye 

h comfort: three fine Piranesi prints 
decent vases; a gilt screen with 

anels; the large, arched, truly elegant 
over ‘the fireplace. But it was the lamp that 
| Mora the. Greens’ attention. verand 


asto out,” Flora a had said Fd in ini 


a pice lease for p: 
“Of a strange year in their 
[hey had been in Europe a 


for over twenty-five years and - 
$ were married in turn, Mud 


nd. as. pus of de time. as Be was 
York, and his doctor had sugg gested that à lo 
cation was in order. With the successful co 
of the case at last, his. partners agreed to 
leave when the Greens had decided that nov 
fore they were even one year older, was we 
really to do Europe. After all, why not? a 
Their marriage had been uneventful and- unus 
ally companionable. Most of their friends had b 
divorced at least once and remarried, often 
AR of Scandal, bs the idea of separata 


T S younger sister at Vassar. He. met ps one "su 
mer when she came for a week as a guest in 
dg BORSE at cud She was à talk, ath 


bs "tci ones nd be eyes, loo; 
combed chestnut hair. n interests, lik 


themselves logeer all da week. Not ne ‘oat of. 


law school and a junior member of his Wall. Street ^ 
firm, Franklin saw a good deal of her in the fol- .. 


lowing autumn and winter. In the spring, her la 
at Poughkeepsie, she began to spend her we 
with him in his bachelor apartment. ! 
Avenue. On Sunday noons she wo 

a thing of “brunch,” scrambling eggs f 
special way and serving them with a gree 
and then they'd have a long leisurely afternox 
a museum or at the movies. They had gay 
easy times together and she enjoyed fussi 
him—organizing his possessions, catalogu 
records, straightening out his books, replacir 


ing buttons. Marriage was hardly discussed 


simply assumed, as if decreed, and it took pl 


promptly after her graduation in June. 


They had leased: a slightly larger apartment 
his old building and it was as if hardly an 
had been changed. Then, all during the wa 
he occupied a Navy desk in Washington, in 
the children ` were. bom. Then New Ww Aud 





ig girls, the death of parents, the- 


theirs, the career, the girls young 

gone. Now it. all seemed remote, 
acterless, and sometimes, here in 
apartment with the grotesque, in- 

e lamp, Flora could hardly remember 
: ‘other apartment in New York. all 
aed shaded in their absence, was like. And 
ill those years, where was it, what was it, 
- vaguely wonder as she stared at the 


y had been serene years, and she and 

i were friends, and the idea of a year to- 

| Europe seemed splendid. After all, why 
mpdy lock up the place and go, seize their 
dom row that they had it! With a whole year, 
uld mot be the usual hectic scrambling of 


mericam toursts abroad. They would take their 


o cnlv what they wanted to do, it would be 
&cation. a ball. 


alf the year, they had de- 
cided, was to be spent in 
Italy and most of that in a 
single city-Rome, it had 
developed, after they dis- 
covered what a clutter Flor- 
ence had become. In the 
E first half of the year, they 
fiy to ) other pisces and perhaps that 


speed. acceleration they could not hold 

is if at first they were made restless 
being. alone together and had to 

occupy themselves. Those first six 

iorated into just the kind of pack- 

ig. hotel-heaped-upon-hotel jumble 

ant to avoid. In five months they had 

eight countries—fifty cities, sixty, a hun- 
y could hardly say—and in the sixth 
sif now they were wound up by the first 
2uld not come to a halt, in nearly all the 
ties of. Ttaly with a few resort towns 

e for good. measure—Genoa, Portofino, 
bic. Milan, Garda, Vicenza, Venice, Padua, 
Mantua, 
-but Florence even more briefly than 
“tke others. Fifteen years before, when the 
3e war still lay tumbled along the Arno, 
spent nearly a month. there and loved it, 


Ferrara, Ravenna, Bologna, Pisa, 


and so they. “had though 
~ their half year. But the cont 


of their more youthful visit was tc 
couldn’t walk in Florence anymor 
and crowded and impersonal as it- 
better: they were living at las: in a le 
ant way, adjusted to one another as ev 
never been, sitting here now, for e 
their quiet cocktails, the birds cry 
they careened through the twilight 
room all softened and charming .. 
lampada! iP 

But then what of all that had cor 
or, for that matter, before Reme? It w 
quently confessed to one anotàer, a ma | cc 
as if danh were — in a  Kalcidpigi pi 


towers, domes, aall pieces, Shifting ps 
jiggling in and out of the mind, jumbled togethei 
Their last excursion in Germany, just before f 
ing into Italy, had been to Schloss: Nymphenbur. 
on the edge of Munich. They had seen the film 
Last Year at Marienbad, and like everyone. they 
knew had been interested, irsitated, and confuse 
by it; they wanted to see the place where it ha . 
been filmed. Now, as Franklin gave Flora her t 
cocktail, a little tipsy in a gently melancholy ` wa 
said, “You know, it's curious. Out of the entire jum 
what remains most clearly with me is Nymph bur. 
a kind of elegant jumble itself.” ee ae 
“Yes. It does for me, too.” He was iboking: seri- 
ous, his heavy, graying eyebrows pulled together as 
if he were working out some vexing problem. “The 
hunting lodge — Those fe little cubicles 


Or concert roor 
Then e the 


“Yes. A pees for the apices 
hunt, to rest. The only place, appar 
to imagine the daily life, isn't it?” 

"Remember how we searched for. 


was so prominent in the mcvie—o: 


woman? And which was leading 
finding it?" 


"Something added, we decided 


E pR H had t to be added for the sak 





hey found their car, 


ve i day more. end amore Aas are 
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Steering for easy parking and cornering, 

while retaining a feel of the road. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars to help reduce 
body roll during cornering. And stan- 
dard 15" steel-belted radial tires and 
Automatic Level Control to help keep 
the car levei with changing loads. It just 
might be the vest-performing car you've 
ever driven. 


A credit to its engineering. 

Seville is so iell-engineered that a num- 
ber of its design concepts have been incor- 
porated in the 1977 Cadillacs . _, the cars 
we proudly label the next generation of 
the luxury cer. Seville is also a car of 
innovation =: ncorporating. many of the 


latest American acvàancemernts. Such H5. 


its 5, 7-Litre, : Electronic uel Injected 


Y VURat makes ens i 


Seville is desis 


eae 


(e but is at home ¢ 
It is a car comp 


car to combine 


| oe me m 


The Quest for Perfection. 


Seville was a great car when it wasintro- ^. | 


duced. It is 


is an even more refined car today. 


Seville now has four-u eel disc brakes. us UA 


standard equipment. Combined with a 


power brake booster, they provide te 
smooth braking capability you would. 
expect from one of the world's: beste 
equipped cars. Seville's timeless styling. uS 
has been enhanced by à new, more distinc- — d 


tive grille. And now, you may select 
either the vinyl top er the stylish simplic- 
ity of an all-metal roof. 
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then her E. 


 Remem EM how the 


| t. a This s was a shock pec with 
w that he had not really looked at her for 
ad always seen her, of course, but in a 


d not been seeing her. Her eyes were. 


mp, and he wondered if she saw it, 

acant, so empty of everything ex- 

mote bewilderment. In her neck 

had never noticed, a litile tuck 

er her chin, lines of laughter beside her 

iouth, some - white in the reddish brown hair. and 

her earlobes, pearl clips that were new to him. 

But she may have had them for a decade! He had 

become like the camera, too, apparently—register- 

ing, but merely registering, and not Europe alone. 

In his mild shock, this most familiar figure in his 
fe seemed suddenly strange to him, a stranger. 

She started a little and sò did he. Then both, as 

with an agreed resolve, swallowed the rest of the 

ocktails, and as they put down their glasses. they 

said. in unison, "Shouldn't we go?" They laughed 


"My God!” exclaimed Franklin, and “Yes!” 
lora answered, with another laugh, and they 
glanced at their watches. "Past eight-thirty." they 
greed as they started from the room, but not 
ithout a last look at the lamp, as if they needed 
consent to go out for dinner. 


hen they reached. P 


eet, it was dark aud 

| I the swifts were gone. But 
f it was dark with a difference. 

- Almost at once the Greens 

7B saw that the great street- 
lamps, jutting out at regular 


eval on a scrolled 1 iron arms 7 


took his arm 
street « on its 1 


WM and from the ceiling, a veritable: a 
bor of glittering lusters—each of these. z 
objects stood out sharp and clear, and e 
had its own illumination. One item did: à 
like bust of a woman, set in a concave circu ai 
niche above a door at the back of the room, a 
niche with concealed lighting that gave the | 
a cold white glitter, a special dead brilliane 
the general blaze. j 
"Like a stage," Flora murmured. 
seems to be a < going on, too 


+% 


With paper on its : dió 
pigeorholes. At the c 
young woman with. in : 
white face, her igh 
desk, her pen. i 





polished pois. on were weary. “Rom 
he had just left cobbler had said. IPR o 
In that brilliant tacchi! , 
gh they were All the shops on the: Vi 
d ighlighted. de-  cobbler’s, were closed as th: 1 
shutters pulled and locked, Tha th 
saying had galvanized her at- were on now. As the Greens wal 
y seemed to be speaking slowly. with the — their feet seemed to thrust their long. t 
eee of a smile, his hand hardly moving. ahead of them until they were so lo: 
was pot one of those passionate, profuse ver- that they vanished in the stones, bui 
idis ia Ben Italians Pong forever to — mically, they appeared immediately 
ang : 3 them, thick and dark, only to gr 
once more. When they passed the a 
they did not mention the vivic scene ‘that 
observed there earlier, but each of th 
about it. In their apartment, after a per 
look around, Franklin fixed the terrace h 
the night and the Greens were ready for’ 
They had not been in their beds more 
minutes when they were both nearl 
then Flora began drowsily to murmur 
“Our name is Green . . . ." she 
He started from his doze. “What?” 
"Now I know why they called me Fi 
"I don't get you.’ "He leaned up: on hi: 
wide awake. m 
But more sleepily than ever, as ii she wert 
talking to him at all, she said, “The rd Flo 
al th Green. It means something. the lamp . 
il like heat waves. . "You've lost me’ 
we're intruders,” Flora whispered. "Green and flowers. Flora Green... 
gan to walk again. “Oh, come!” Softly. 
, extraordinary was going on there," "And Franklin Green . oy 
n, who felt suddenly sad, as if he had She was asleep, but he was now wide awake | 
that he treasured. and staring into the darkness over her head, he 
said Flora. | saw a vivid image of the lampada, as clear in 
every detail as any of those antique. objects. in t 
7 shop, as if it were really there, and even when hi 
E a hour oa a oal oe after a closed his eyes hard he was still scrutinizing, it a 
. dinni if indeed it were. 
Some odd things had happened to. the. Grec 
Flora, for example. often felt curiously adrift, as i 
the more crowded her mind and senses were. with. 
new impressions of old things, the more empty she 
i became of herself, and not only of herself, but of 
| ^ | heit. usual ud ex- her past, which in itself came to seem nearly’ 
the National | Gallery, A n ae to iid empty, and certainly very far away. It was as if the | 
ich s | great ponderous past in whick they were living was E 
| c6 ner, on ‘to » Be 3 -circular robbing her of her shorter, thinner past. 5 
del. Quirinale, E nd en 1 S Hi th the Franklin, for his part, was experiencing inertia, 
d, t curious in a man who for so many years had kept. 
himself busy in his profession and active in. his. 
ut ^ physical life. When they firs: projected their year 
... abroad, he was afraid that he would chafe w 
| che pone himsel It. off | | h: 





he was quite content | 
les. these. new activi- 


ments, museums, restaurants, 
ccasionally necessary for him 

1 his office, in response to an 
omeone there, he rather impatiently 

) 'erfunctory reply to a public ste- 

ad found an able one in a Via Ven- 

d let it go at that. Without his files 
“it was difficult to be really helpful; 

e could not take these inquiries very 

S habitual life, somewhat like Flora's, 
o: to have slid away into the distance, 


s condition they were completely comfort- 

ith one UE and content to seek no fur- 
ompany. At first, in London and Paris, they 

ed up New York connections, but as they 

d on their journey, d did this less and 

ow they were almost always together and al- 

most always alone. They had been in Rome for a 
month, and at least half a dozen acquaintances of 
heirs were there in residence, and they had letters 
-a dozen more, but they had done nothing about 
ther possibility. “After all" Flora sighed on occa- 
‘when a name was mentioned, “we didn’t 

to Europe to be with a lot of Americans.” 


“No, just a record. Notes on what interests me. 
Just A these je down bu Se me to re- 


ome 


Separate too, as en is the churches anc 
“Good,” said heo PA 
“What 1 must emere is that ever 

is an individual creation, a unique thing, 

ing else." | 
Bl 4 s o 
“It’s true, isn't it, that every living wor! 
own special quality, its own character? 
doesn't have it, It $ dead, not art but an ài 
“I suppose so.’ 

“And Franklin—that’s what's so awful about t 
lampada there. It's an extreme case. A dull imita- 
tion of something real, of something that is lovely. : 
in nature, and thats why its so dead, so gro- = 
tesquely artificial.” | C 

"Perhaps," he said uneasily. a 
"But to pinpoint the special quality in à - 
painting, l'd be helped by a real vocabulary. S 
of the things I write sound just silly.” i 

"I doubt it," he said. 

"Schoolgirlish." _ : f 
"Now don't get self-conscious i in. 1 that way. 
“And sometimes, even wh a re 


from a picture or a statue 


or I can't say what I feel. 

pey in the Spada." E» 
"Just put down the ap TO) 

then, or some other sim 

lin said. "Anything 


2 Don’ t try to descri 


"Pictures. BE easi 
"Some. are.” 





9t* 


sm abo d due gen "Codpiece? 

a large reproduction, and 

| dle crossed out the last word and 

ME The Other knee. One knee is bare. 

ne clothed.” And then she added. "Ive 

at this is probably not Caravaggio at all. 
blue." 


donee ds at ate dh was troubled. It 


to thie qnd mage a he had said 
out the matter. Nor had she, even just 
a she had been talking about the thing. 
ed if she knew. —— 
reading her words on another card. 
eda. Unknown painter. Probably after 
| swan absolutely domesticated. A 
pompous husband, and that naked 
ervant, The twin boys in the grass. 
nna behind them, as x for- 


atic projects-to hunt out all the 
work of a given artist. They had 
seen every Caravaggio in Rome 
and he was now their favorite 
© painter. A few days before they 


chad found themselves amused in 


‘the Borghese Gallery by two ex- 

t allegorical paintings by someone they had 
ird cf, a presumably minor Florentine 
h and. now MM were porong hr 


him in their ae ke 


tively possessive, but. 
ntertaining as he was. | 
Piazza Bocca ` i: 
ose to the obscure ` 
ollato.as they could. di- 


to the 


suddenly asked, “Whi 


"F E you’ e cra 1 
didn't have a dream." 

"But I thought . 

“It must have been 100 
say?" ke m 

“I don't know . . Didi dream it' 

"You must have. I didn’t.” — 

“I think you did. I think you've fi 
sure you told me about it just as we we 

He laughed abruptly. “That'll be h 

"What?" | 

ae we m having each other's 


"eis have another Dd. at he e Truth M 
since we're here," Franklin said, and they Ñ 


have the most awful: feeling 1 that it’s 5 going 10 st ) 


telling me something!” 


would it say?” 
"Yes, what? 


were as uad You don't remember?" d 
"No. What was I saying?" - ; 
"Something about a connection 

name-—our names—and the lampada 
“What?” 
"| don't know quite. ‘Flora Gr 

saying. and “The lamp, it means sot 

don't remember?" s 
She looked puzzled. "Yes . 

I must have been on the very «dg 
“Well?” 

“I've thought it before, but sot 
"Thought what?" M | 
n he lamp wouldn't bother us so. much if it 
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SO E DOT, 


sea plow buried our sixth transat! antic S 
; off the shore of the U.S. The 17nation project "m 


| handle 4,000 additional simultaneous phone 
calls between the U.S. and Europe. .. | 
Lose While overhead, two new satellites ca 
tah tani cii ond ie oi" beam down thousands more long distan 
| ions from domestic locations, including Hawaii. — ^. 
ew undersea cable handles nearly a hundred times as 
| | | at 5976 the c 


* 


icrowave netw 
nterstate calls. ie 6 
atellites are important additions 





, Here is a child who presses his | head to the ground 
his eyes are open | 


he sees through one window 

the flat gray ocean 

up ide down 

with an arbor of islands hanging. from it. 
all the way to the horizon | | | 


and he himself is hanging from nothing | 
he might. sep down 
and walk on the old sky far down there 
out to the clouds 

in the far douse 





They say its only a game à 


by Arthur Hoppe 


he Proccssor has never been seen to hit a 
ennis ball, but a generation of players 
nd world- -be players have learned from 
m tha. the racket is in the head as well 
hand. 


* Tiddling Tennis Theorem, which in the 
ad was to alter so drastically the lives of 
ts advocates, was the product of a peculiar — 

f John Doe Roberts. Roberts, who was 
ressed by any name other than "Profes- 


"been the teaching professional at the © 
ieu E ne for as eas as the sans 


net of the teaching court, lecturing some aspirant | 
to tennis immortality. He always wore the same — 
yellowing flannel trousers, the same faded wind- 
breaker, the same drooping Panama hat that 
shaded his thin, weathered features and- sur 
prisingly bright, deep-set brown eyes, and the same 
(Doc Pritchgart contended) » unlit cigar bet jee 
Bd dd teeth. ; 


bis ju P yellow i de Oh. pina 
sed a different ı maxim. dese --— kno 


“Kindly commit ‘this’ to memory,” >h 
When the student nodded to ignit 
been ae the. Professor wor 










t iemors s brainchild the "Tiddling "Tents 
m--could not be. gainsaid. v 

was odd about. the Tiddling Tennis Thzo- 
as that the- Professor. steadfastly refused to 
vulge its nature. When pressed to the extreme, 
ould: respond gruffly, “No researcher of repute 
'ublishes his findings until they have been proven 
xperimentally. I have not yet had the opporturity 
o conduct my final experiment.” Most of his stu- 
lents merely accepted the existence and workings 
f the Tiddling Tennis Theorem on faith, tak ng 
comfort, as do we all, from the belief they were 


. being guided by a higher law. 






























_ The first thing a beginner must learn is not the 
forehand, the backhand, the serve, or the 
n but how to pick up the ball. 

- Roberts Rules of Orcer 


m= hat the Tiddling Tennis Theorem should 
¿have evolved within the confines of the 
- Tiddling Tennis Club was assuredly no ac- 
ident. The club provided an ideal cultural me- 
ium for the growth of this definitive concept. Ac- 
ording to the unreliable Doc Pritchgart, it is the 
wenty-seventh oldest tennis club in the United 
tates. Opened in 1897, it occupies a full squere 
block in the heart of a once fashionable neighbor- 
hood. An early sketch, now hanging over the bar, 
depicts a pleasant, tree-shaded expanse of lawn 
jotted by picnickers, a gazebo, two tennis courts, 
and a small Victorian clubhouse—all encompassed 
ya low stone wall. As the neighborhood deterio- 
ted. over the years, o. is of directcrs 












- s adapted om his 


cent tennis 





aight up from de barre 
that surrounds it. The $ 













: ring ; guests, qoam balls and Ba | 
Aids, answering the telephone, and buzzing 
buzzer for. twenty-eight years. She loathes jus 
germs, and people who don't say “Please.” 
Inside the grim walls, the contrast offered 
tasteless modern décor is startling. On the ver 
bankruptcy during the Depression, beggin: 
members in the 1950s, the club, thanks to th 
boom, has been blessed with bot 
wealth and prestige. The initiation fee is n 
$2000 and, even so, new applicants are inform 
with barely disguised superciliousness that they 
look forward to waiting in limbo for no less 
seven years. Dues have risen to $28 a mon 
men and $25 for women. The club used to 
family memberships, but with the high divorce ri 
created by Mixed Doubles Tournaments and the 
Saturday Night Glittering Tennis Balls, custody _ 
fights over which spouse should retain his or her | 
affiliation became too much of a strain on both the 
spouses and the club’s directors, who were all to 
often called upon to adjudicate the disputes. ? : 
in the likely event of divorce, both spouses 
their individual memberships and the strai 
solely on them. Consequently, while the Tid 
Tennis Club perhaps boasts no more div 
members than comparable clubs its size, i 
tainly can claim more members who are divor 
from each other. This sets the ambience. eod 
In its new affluence, the club has been rede 
rated three times in the past eight years. This 
owing to the number of directors’ wives who ar 
censed interior decorators. Although none, as fi 
the record shows, has ever been paid to deco 
an interior, all enjoy the privilege of purcha 
bric-a-brac wholesale and the certificates attes 
to their good taste. Unfortunately, however, - 
new board of directors is under pressure from 
tween one and four wives to redecorate “this aw 
mess.” The current décor, recently created by N 
Herbert (Bootsy) Smeedle, A.LD., wife of th 
dent, is monochromatic orange on white with 
a hint of Africa” in the Zimbabwe fertilit 
that replaced Mrs. John D. (Betsy) € ( 
framed. Marimekko - fabric. over the d 
gros he and apt aren't speaking. | 

















































































the courts are grass and dirt (wi 


siu oer amiet two are clay, two are 


vid the remainder have been recently re- 
ir Plexi-Pave. Thanks to the wide variety 

ee Tiddling Tennis Club members never 
ose matches, except on the scoreboard. 


which change only if they are defeated on that 
particular kind of surface. But what they enjoy 
‘most are tae endless interesting discussions of what 
type of stot works best on what type of surface. 
“No, Td never use a spin serve on grass.” "Person- 
ally, I snc a chip backhand far more effective on 
Har-Trw tan Plexi-Pave.” “Well, I grew up on 


What males these discussions interesting is that 
ipe eoe of members can hit only one 


reae attempt to deliver the ball over the net 
between tae proper lines—-no matter what surface 


they happen to be playing upon. 


the Professor's privacy. An initial insight into the 
Tiddling Tennis Theorem car be gained through 
the first lesson the Professor gives to rank begin- 
ners. It hasn't varied by a comma in the past ten 
years, nor has his delivery, which approaches a dis- 
interested monotone: 

"So you have decided to take up tennis. A mar- 
velous decision. You couldn't have chosen a sport 
with more to offer: concentrated exercise, in- 
tellectual challenge, inexpensive equipment, and a 
new circle of friends who will provide lifelong 
companionship. Of course, as in all sports, there 
are difficulties to surmount. The first difficulty you 
will encounter is that no one wants to play with 
you. 

"Let us now analyze the game of tennis. It con- 
sists of hitting a ball back and forth over a net 
within a rectangle of white lines. While an experi- 

















ginner, will be- 









time will be. devoted to picking 













ind this a desultory way to spend an afternoon. 





"will, on hearing. you have taken up the game, 
avoid you like the plague. 

“The answer would seem to be to discover an- 
"beginner with whom to play. Nonsense. The 
beginner will have difficulty hitting the ball 
at you will be unable to hit back. With nei- 








-picking up balls. You will never improve 

r game in this fashion. Moreover, as all begin- 

ners quickly grasp this phenomenon, they svill not 

wish to play with you anyway. Thus, even at the 
very beginning, you learn that the way to improve 
your game is to play with someone be:ter than 

“you. Now please keep in mind that the all-con- 

suming goal of every tennis player is to improve 

. his or her game no matter how good or bad it may 
be. This brings us, then, to the cardina: rule of 

tennis which you are now prepared to master." 

E At this point, the Professor places his cigar in his 
. mouth and peels off one of his little yellow cards. 
At reads: “No tennis player, no matter what his cali- 

ber, wants to play tennis with Ju other tennis 

player who is not better than he." 

. “Kindly commit this to memory," says the Fro- 
fessor, pausing to allow the pupil to do so. "Ex- 

cellent. Now you see that the primary art of tennis 

is not in playing the game, but in arranging à 

game. At this very moment, millions of tennis 

players are hitting the ball back and forth over 
nets between white lines. And precisely half of 
them wish they were playing with someone else. 

“First of all, they are not improving their games. 

ore important, they are handicapping themselves 

| the critical art of arranging future games. For if 
hey are seen playing with inferior players, supe- 
rior players with whom they wish to play will iden- 

_tify them with the inferior players with whom they 

are playing and will never invite them to play. 

Worse yet, players slightly inferior to the inferior 

-players with whom they are playing will make the 

same. identification and will besiege them with in- 

vitations to Piet Du a aedi can Su) = in- 
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the ball forth — 
ick With all. forths and. no 
us pt jafo tely, most experienced players | 


"You will find that lifelong. friends who play tennis - 


ths nor backs, twice as much time will be 


one to hit à [en ora backhand 
therefore. begin with picking up the b 
no move in tennis that so well classifi 
ciency of a player as the manner in wh 
up the ball. Once you have acquired the } 
nique, it will prove invaluable at. cockt 
"As you may have noticed at social 
such as cocktail parties and the like, tennis 
mysteriously gravitate to each other. Once the co 
versation turns to tennis, as it inevitably does, 
begin sniffing and circling, each trying to d 
mine whether the other is superior or inferior. 2 
should therefore be challenged or avoided. T 
handicaps of tennis players, unlike those of golfe 
are known only to God and those with whom ` 
have played. Thus the opening gambit is in 
variably, "Where do you play? You should reply, 
‘Oh, here and there.’ You will be asked if you - 
have ever played with so-and-so or so-and-so, in. 
an attempt to find a mutual opponent to serve as a > 
standard. As you have never played with anyone jus 
this will fail. The only possible ploy remaining 
the question, ‘How do you pick up the ball 
you say you bend over and pick it up with : 
hand, the average player will switch the conve 
tion to the stock market and go look for an. 
tray. If you say you lift it up between your rack: 
and the side of your foot, he might conceivably . 
vite you to play mixed doubles. But—ah!—if y 
coolly announce that you merely tap the ball raj 
idly with the strings of your racket—dadada-rup 
causing it to leap up into your waiting hand, 
will immediately put you down as a top-flij 
player and cleverly inveigle you into a mate ; 
will loathe. By attending enough cocktail. P 
you will rapidly. improve your game. 
"That concludes our first lesson." db 
Should the pupil. be so bold as to ask for a dem 
onstration on the proper method of picking u 
bail, the Professor will light his cigar, stare off int 
space, and say, as always, “One learns or doin 
not watching. Go practice, practice, practice." 






















































































" he pupil then repairs to the pro shop. 
equipped for battle by Miss Agnes. 
difficult to determine what, if an 










id der pou that causes s her 


am som in in Miss Agnes' eye. 
ts. three. shorts,” she says, piling them 
ter oe an pasta) Linnehan “Be 


s at twenty-five. All the best players 

timer tennis shoes. Now you'll want this 

tive-dollar composition aluminum, fiber 

ass, and wood racket with the steel-belted throat. 

[S strung with the finest gut, of course, to give 

you mere feel on your touch shots. It's valuable 

because ifs expensive, Carry it around and every- 

| funk you're a good player. And because 

it’s the latest racket on the market, they'll ask you 

how you ake it. Just say, ‘Well, it’s probably taken 

alittle edge off my drives, but it's sure helped my 

. tennis elbow.’ And speaking of tennis elbow, you'll 

want this three-ninety-five strap to go around your 

. forearm. That shows you have tennis elbow which 

| proves yoz've played a lot of tennis and are there- 

fore a reasonably good player. Then you'll need 

this elastic knee bandage to explain, once you get 
on the coarts, why you aren't." 

Miss: Agnes adds to the pile wristbands, sweat- 

"bands, hits, visors, a warm-up suit, salt pills, a 

plastic battle of Power-Grip powder, two pair of 

tinted glzsses (blue for bright days, yellow for 

cloudy dzys), socks, a tennis ball attached to a 

weighted base by a fifteen-foot-long rubber band 

for practicing at home in the driveway, a forty-dol- 

ar leather bag to transport all this equipment, and 

six-ninety-five book entitled How to Play Tennis. 

hi beginner generally staggers out of the pro 

yp seme four hundred dollars poorer but wiser. 

Agnes’ particular béte noir was Doc Pritch- 

ng his extended playing days, now over, 

icngart, according to Miss Agnes, had pur- 

ed precisely two cans of tennis balls from her, 

st an 1938. Whether the charge was true or 

re Was no question that Doc Pritchgart set 

d for others to shoot at when it came to 

the virginity of a single can of tennis 

; : technique was simplicity itself. On arriv- 

tne court, he would engage another player 

ssation until he heard the telltale pssstttt 

; tum-packed can being opened. "Oh, no!” 

eld cry, holding aloft the can he had 

. "Let's open these." But, darn, it would be 


n the extremely rare occasions when he 
b he a DER ure. "Well, it's 


m band was icd e it,” hé x wou 

. "The key's gone. Could I borrow someone's? 
"H this would require another player's removing 
the key from his can and handing it to Doc Pritch- 
gart—a mean and petty act at best—the other 
player had little choice but to respond. grudgingl 
"Oh, here, it's easier to open mine." 

Like the dinosaur's, Doc Pritchgart's downtalk 
sulted from his failure to adapt to changing. cond 
tions. A good five years after the demise of the- 
Hammertrack & Snead Manufacturing Company 
he was still arriving at courtside with. his pristine - 
can of Hammertrack & Snead tennis balls. This: 
became too much for his long-suffering colleagues: : 
in the regular weekly foursome. On a historic Sat- 
urday morning they showed up with three keys and 
no cans. With the expression Rembrandt might have 
assumed had he been forced to burn The Night 
Watch to avoid freezing to death in a Dutch winter, 
Doc Pritchgart slowly twisted the key in the opening 
band. There was no hiss, and the pallid white balls . 
when spilled to the pavement bounced with all the 
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ve les..T as at tthis point that a 
ed Doc H ritchgart purchased his second cam of 
om Miss Agnes. Many believed. the traumatic 
nce was one of. the TUR reasons he gave 











is not x whether you wine or r lose, i it is how far 
you throw your racket. 
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ea Ene Tiddling Tennis. Club is, unfortunately, 
~ split into a number of overlapping and in- 
NE terwoven factions. The basic factions con- 
nandy in cóntention are (1) men, (2) girls, and (3) 





to the rest of the women members being called 
girl" and to herself being addressed as “Miss 
Follicle.” It was Ms. Follicle, a slender. exuberant 
-woman of thirty favoring white-rimmed harlequin 
dark glasses, who appeared uninvited before a 
board of directors meeting, a serious breach of 
club etiquette in itself, to protest vigorously the al- 
lotment of $3762.15 for a sauna in the men's 
.- locker room and, in compensation, $89.95 for a 
hair dryer in the girls’ locker room. When Presi- 
= dent Smeedle noted that the girls paid three dol- 
~ lars a month less dues than the men, and were 
.. thus entitled to fewer amenities, Ms. Follicle swept 
off her glasses, pushed back her bangs, called him 
a male chauvinist pig, and direly predicted that 
“no good will come of this.” She was quite right. 
"The sauna was completed without incident. But the 
„morning after the next Saturday Night Glittering 
‘Tennis Ball, Mr. Belomont (Rocky) Brooks. forty- 
“seven, and Mrs. Lurlene (Lee-Lee) Turgin, thirty- 
eight, were found wedged up against one wall in 
an advanced state of dehydration. Mr. Brooks ap- 
arently had been rendered unconscious by a com- 
ination of heat, alcohol, and overexertion. As he 
‘was a former Ohio State fullback with a playing 
veight of two hundred and eighteen pounds, Mrs. 
Turgin had been unable to extricate herself from 

beneath him and her somewhat embarrassed cries 
for help had been muffled by the heavy door. 
While both recovered within a week, the near trag- 
ly was ; the: talk. of the club, not to mention ik 















































socii: monbe: Social : 


i ships. Social members are eagerly welcomed in th 


Ms. Elizabeth (Beth) Follicle, who objects strongly - 












| 'embers are > entitl d 
the smaller indoor pool, the- exercise. room whic 
virtually always empty, the bil ng-p 
tables. the cardroom, and th bs T t 
bar. There is. no- waiting list far Sod. herbs 














club, especially if they are heavy drinkers. Mos 
are middle-aged or more, and while a. few. -occa 
sionally swim, they generally confine themselve 
bridge, dominoes, and complaints about. any | 
posed improvements to the tennis courts. Wh 
Court One was resurfaced last year at a. eost. 
$3618.12, the board of directors, to keep the ; pe 
was forced to purchase an $1800 All- -Purpo 
Gym-Dandy exercise machine which no one uses 
But as Social Chairman Gladwyn (Gladdy). Hobb 
noted at the time, “We social members drink uj 
that much in a week.” They certainly try. — 
The most virulent factionalism is among the ten- 
nis players themselves. Nominally, the member 
are divided into two groups, A players and B play- _ 
ers. One would think that A players played with A 
players and B players with B players. The prob. . 
lem, however, is that there are as many gradations - 
of A players as there are A players, and the same. 
holds :rue for B players. As there are 475 tennis- - 
playing members in the Tiddling Tennis Club, - 
there are thus 475. factions. These range. pod. 
forty-seven-year-old Noah (Bang) Banger, 
former fourteen-year- -old state champion, with 
whom everyone wants to play, to thirty-six-year-old 
Melissa (Missie) Marshe, with whom, owing to her = 
spectacular lack of hand-eye coordination, no one . 
wishes to play. Over the years, the 475 faction 
have coalesced into perhaps fifty uneasy coalition: 
each bound together by the unfortunate necessit 
that every tennis player must, like it or not, pla 
tennis with some other tennis player. Members of 
the same coalition. are friendly, open, and heart 
with each other in the locker room and bar, a 
coolly reserved in heir contacts with members. £ 
any otħer coalition. 2 
Nowhere, not even in nineteenth- centu 
England, has the social order been so firmly estab 
lished as in the Tiddling Tennis Club. Nowhere 
have the class lines been so clearly drawn and on 
where has class snobbery been so rampant. Hei 
bert (Fete) Peters, a back-slapping furniture. sales 
man, for example, would never dream of slappi 
the back of Judge Alfred C. (Judge) Kopley: "E 
resiraint is not due to Judge Kopley's position. 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals; it is due o 
faci that Tie Peters i isa low us player, whil 




















































ge.t e latter might overstep the bounds of pro- 
ri ety dis commit. the Paid gaffe of ; in- 


"oi “hopes,” the ‘Professor commences, after re- 
ng the cigar from his mouth, “that you have 
Ow learned the rudiments of how to arrange a 
game. .M you have applied yourself, you should be 
able to bit the ball not only forth, but, on many 
occasions, back. You are already superior, then, to 
‘many cther players. Thus, you must now master 
the second fundamental of tennis, a fundamental 
that will stand you in good stead all of your ten- 
nis-playing life, to wit: how to avoid a game.” 
Here. the Professor replaces his cigar and peels 
off another yellow card. It reads: “All tennis play- 
rs are invariabiy off their game.” 
< “Kindiy commit this to memory,” he says, paus- 
ing to wait for the pupil’s nodded signal of com- 
. pliance. “There is one member of the club, who 
shall remain nameless [Doc Pritchgart], who is 
.eighty-three years old and who has been off his 
ame for three quarters of a century. Please note 
hat whenever a tennis plaver misses a shot, he 
V H fespoad in one or more of the following. seven 


ard a Player al his Labbe could have failed to 
onvert 


de eds are Saura yed against him for mys- 
easons of their own; three, he will hold the 
in front of his face in order to examine 
umably. to make sure he remembered to 
-sirung before carrying it onto the court, 
E hitti ng a ground stroke into the net or 
le will freeze into immobility at the end of 
| ir ugh in order to demonstrate his clas- 
id- obvious fact that the blame, there- 

th the elements, fate, or anyone in the 

ut himself; five, he will clutch his elbow, 
; wrist. knee, or whatever part of his anat- 
currently causing him suffering to show that 
&d not been in agonizing pain, he would 
ecuted. a oni shot; six, , he will bee die his 


NM an easy — into a Pane 


Bi: will y hurl his racket at thea net. 


i 2 suggests he is em dt 


on na thousands previous occasions. fh 
on his game, he would have made it. As 
player invariably misses dozens of shots — 
match, every player is, ipso facto, invariably off 
game. The underlying cause Zor this penn 
is not difficult to unearth.” E 
Now the Professor peels off still. another card 
“Every tennis player honestly and sincerely believes 
that he is a far better tennis prayer than e attuali. 
is." | | : 
"| assume," continues the Professor: wlien. the. 
pupil has memorized this maxim, “that you have . 
observed the framed admonishment over the, bar - 


which states, ‘Members will please refrain from 


challenging superior players’? I will concede that 


no member would dare commit such a breach of ^ 


etiquette. The problem arises with the lesser player 
who believes he is better than he is and thus also ~ 


believes he is as good as you—you who naturally .. 


believe you are better than ycu are. The danger of 
accepting the challenge of this lesser player lies not 
only in the damage it will do to your social stand- 
ing to be seen playing with him, but in the threat 





list be may defeat you if you are off your game. 


And, as you are always off your game, this is a 
distinct possibility. 
< "On the surface, the solution. to avons a game 
would appear simple. You merely offer some polite 
Xcuse such as, "Thank you, I'd love to play if I 
adn't just broken my left leg in three places 
bove the knee.’ This would indicate you didn't 
wish to play. But you do wish to play. You wish to 
lay with someone else. And should you sub- 
equently- inveigle a superior player into a match, 
rogi player you avoided would be fully jus- 
ed ii ig from the sidelines as you reach 
p to saath | away an easy | lob, ‘Leg feeling better?’ 
is may cause you to miss the shot and put you 
u arther off your game, which you. are already off. 

K “Therefore, ‘it is best to hedge. An excellent 
place to practice hedging is the club lounge on 
Saturday and Sunday mornings. You will discover 
that it is always crowded with members eyeing 


each other uneasily, whispering. in corners, or, if. 


they are the passive type, staring stoically out the 
window, hoping against hope that three better 
players will need a fourth, desperately. Every in- 
= vitation is, of course, a gamble. Should you invite 
this slightly inferior player to make a fourth? Or 
Should you delay in hopes a slightly superior 
player may wander in? But if one doesm't, vou 
may meanwhile lose the slightly inferior player 
| nd be forced to settle for a decidedly inferior 
player, much to everyone's disgrace. Conversely, 
should you accept an invitation from a slightly in- 
erior player or delay in hopes a slightly superior 
player will wander in and. . . But you can readily 
see the exciting challenges. the art. of avoiding a 
game offers. 
~ “Let us turn to the techniques. How do you 
avoid an invitation from an inferior player? This 
'ends solely on how inferior he is. If he is only 
ightly. 
f no one better wanders in, the proper re- 
is: "Thank you, I'd love to play, but I think 
iy y dave a game, I think.’ The advantage of 
is that as the morning wanes and you 
reasingly desperate, you can apprcach him 
he agde news E24 the game. is said you 


E | a aech eather pray with 
E | done. But iE the invitation Is ex- 


inferior and you may wish to play with 


range any game jr e abi 
the decidedly inferior playei will see that. 
too playing today. He will never have the tem 
to approach you again. Should you be tempted te 
be softhearted, remember that you are sternly d 
ciplinng him for his own good." Here again, 
Professor peels off a card from his seemingly . 
haustible supply: "No tennis player can enjo 
happy camaraderie that tennis offers. until he 
learned his proper place.” oe 
“You have now mastered the two basic 
ciples upon which all tennis matches depend, 
cludes the Professor, “how to arrange a game. 
how to avoid a game. All that remains is to lea. 
how best to hit the ball over the net between 
white lines. You will find this relatively simple." h 


| Messi give your opponents an outrageous sly 


good call early in the match to establish a | 2 

reputation for fair play; consider this as cast- 

ing your bread upon the water. E 
. -Roberts' Rules of Order D 


$: 


: Mennis, 


‘the Piso: tells fis pu 
con one of his more interesting a 


' vanced lessons, "is a game that tra- 
ditionally. demands the highest level of sports- 
manskip ` from all players. Take every a I 
this you can. : 

"For example, when you walk on the court 


warm up, take the side with the sun. at your ba 


After hitting a few, announce that. -you are reac 
to play whenever your opponent. is. He won't 
any more ready than you are. Generally, he 
ask ycu to hit a few more. Glance at youi 

and tell him there certainly is no hurry, An 
ways remember the cardinal rule of rallying: Tn 
return à. | ball that you have to move more > than. 


nae he. will announce Te is. s eddy. "New ug 
spinning the racket to determine who wil 
first. Instead, toss. him ‘the: balls Lm say 





ol portsmanship in his bones, he will toss 
€ balls and not only will you have the ad- 
ef serving first, but you will have estab- 

r reputation for fair play by having of- 


then, let us turn our attention to the criti- 
m of calling your opponent's shots in or 
imperative is to make an out- 


Pl Dd favor cae if 


ood. sport thas he dispules your call, you know 
you have him. Simply say you clearly saw it good 
nd. there's no room for argument. This not only 
enhances your aura of good sportsmanship, but 
raises questions about your eyesight which you can 
turn to your acvantage in the later, crucial stages 
of the match. But what about the intermediate 
stages? Whenever possible, attempt to get your ep- 
< ponent tc call kis own shots. For example, you are 
< running for a ball that lands precisely on the line 
and you miss jt ‘Sorry,’ you say, ‘I couldn't see 
hat at all. Was it in or out? Your opponent, of 
course, saw it good, which it was. But should he 
say, ‘It was good,’ he is in the position of calling 
shots in his favor on your side of the net—a major 
violation of tennis ethics. As you have already es- 


The Tiddlin g Tennis 


tablished your good. sportsmanship. he vill be mos 
reluctant to be outdone in such deportment. There- 
fore, the most he will generally say is. ‘Well, B 
thought it was good, but let's play the point over, 
The first time you have him in this position, you 
should reply, ‘Oh, no, if you thought it was good, 
play it good, and proceed quickly to the next 
point. He will now feel guilty and will henceforth. 
hesitate to call his good shots good, insisting the. 
point be replayed. The second, third. and fourth 
times this occurs, agree after considerable protest 
to replay the point. Following the fourth time th 
ball lands on or near the line, having firmly estab- 
lished your reputation for good sportsmanship and. 
bad eyesight, simply call it out. i 
"In doubles, calling is far more complex. Thé 
best doubles teams employ the good-guy-bad- guy — 
technique which police officers have found so valu- 
able in interrogating suspects. In the early stages of 
the match, the good- guy member gives the outra- 
geously good calls. It is the duty of his bad-guy 
partner to frown, shake his head, and say, ‘Sorry, I. 
thought it was out.’ The good guy then responds, 
‘No, no, I was right on top of it and it caught the 
back of the line? He then turns to the opponents. 
and says, ‘Your point, fellows.’ Immediately, they . 
look upon him as their friend in court, their knight- 





5 of the b ba d g 


— guy. How: did you see that, 
 guy's reply is, of course, "Way ou 
stares. thoughtfully at a spot on the court for a mo- 
‘ment before suggesting to his opponents, ‘Why 
don’t we play two? By now the victims so loathe 
he bad guy and feel such warm kinship with the 
good guy that the good guy may take over the en- 
ire calling functions of his team, for no matter 
‘how outrageously he exploits his opponents’ trust, 
he worst emotion he will arouse in their breasts is 
sympathy for his myopic vision. 
_. “So much for calling. Now, the other occasion 
I n which points are replayed is when a player, in 
the.act of making a shot, is distracted by some 


appening not under control A clear-cut case 


would be that of a player attacked by a large, wild 
animal while attempting to execute a topspin back- 
hand. He would be entitled and should be anu 

. the right to play a let. More common, perhaps, is 
ball that rolls or bounces from another court = 
yours during a point in progress. Technically, vou 
are required to stop play if you wish later to claim 
a let, but tennis etiquette, if you play your cards 
right, will supersede mere technicalities. Thus, 
whenever you miss a shot, the very first thing you 
must do before throwing your racket is to look 
about for a ball from another court. Should you 
Sf y one. eye it balefully and shake your head. 
ur opponent, if you have him properly com- 
ng with you for the good sportsmanship award, 
inquire if the ball bothered you. Again, early 
he match, you should reply, ‘Absolutely not.’ 
' second or third time, your response is. ‘Well, I 
obably would have missed that shot anyway.’ Af- 
at, of course, agree to replay the point even 
h the only stray ball you can find is up 

e fence behind you. 

; bles, Ross task is made easier by close 


oudly . as Som 'Did that ball bother you? A | 
he same time, be sure to point at the offending 


all. in the likely event it escaped your partner's 
otice. For if he replies, “What ball? the odds of 
our opponents granung you a let are infini- 


i “Good sportsmanship also requires that you 
compliment your fellow players whenever possible. 


For example, you should cry out, ‘Great shot" to. 


our partner just as your opponent is. attempting to 


* The good guy : 


‘Gren ety with all the adiniratión. ou can 
ter, you imply that it took a superhuman effort 
a man in his condition even to get a racket 
your superb shot and. yet, despite his superhum 
effort, he lost the point to you. This should in 
in him a certain sense of futility. If he makes 
perhuman effort and fails to reach the ball. : 
the suitable compliment is a commiserating, 
try, old man.’ If you are sure he is not goin; 
reach the ball, turn away from the net and. 
out, ‘Nice try, old man’ over your shoulder be 
he has completed his superhuman effort. 
should take the starch out of him. We see, t 
that "Nice try’ is the most effective of all. 
pliments. A word of caution, however. One sl 
not employ it when an opponent double faul 
the fourth time in a row—not unless you are 
siderably bigger than he. P 
“The principle of precise üming holds true à 
well when your opponent is serving. Should 
first serve be three feet out, you should sh 
‘Fault? But beware of reacting too soo 
should delay your shout until he is tossing 
ball for his second service in order to p 
the proper frame of mind. A word here ab 
turning first services that are out. Should you 
ponent do this to you, you should make evei 
fort to chase down his return and hit it back 
though you thought your first serve was good. 
demonstrates that he has thoroughly destro 
your rhythm and concentration by impolitely 
turning your out serve and thus is required, unc 
the rules of good sportsmanship, to say, ‘So 


please take two. If the circumstances are revi 


you must also say, ‘Please take two.’ But 

add, *. . . if you'd like.’ This encourages ` 

ject your offer or, if he accepts it, to feel gu 
“Lastly, let us discuss the serve itself. Th: 

aspect of the serve in tennis is the positio: 

left foot. The rules of tennis require tha 

must remain behind the service line as 

the ball. Otherwise, you have comi 

fault. Foot faults are only. called. ho 

jer tournaments when. there is an 

in his chair. Thus the resporisibility 





CE in World War u that I: saw the oe 
| — up n hill from the field, and 


owed their effort one pair lower than the 
their forelocks and long, down-plung- 
rg heads rose to view, the chins dipped 
lather from the bit splashing down, to 
s the twinned chests. I saw the black 
rd the shout of the driver, and had the 
Of à heavily laden wagon, though who 
was—somebody working for us? a 
E and what the Wagon carried, I did not 


d white-stockinged hind legs, and 
ough WAR was Pos to the 


it. We would have to scramble eggs. or drive up- 
town to the grocery, and we preferred not to have: 
to go out and talk to people. An alternative was to 
locate my brother and get him to bring us some- - 
thing, but this would undoubtedly provoke a quar- 
rel between him and my mother. My brother was 
stubborn and seemed to be unfeeling with us all, 
but I had caught the worst of nis nature, for, being 
smaller and younger I was the object of bullying 
and threats. = 
In the hallway to which I had aad, to look 
past the white front porch, across the positive, re- 
lentless sun glare of the yard, toward the fall of. 
the hill, to where I had dreamed the horses | 
cending, I could hear my mother's. and br 
voices. Though he had missed my father's d 
ture with us in the car to the airport, he had- 
somewhere around, it would seem, all the time 
"That food you got into, that was mine: am 
telle's lunch. You knew that, didn't you?” | 
"No, I didn't know it. How would 17° 
"You must have heard us say we didn't wW 
go out, we'd have a cold lunch, Pd m 
tato salad and an aspic, then stuff some e | a 
said you wouldn’t be here, There’s not m not ugh let 
for one, now, much less both of us.” — 
"Can't you just fix some more?" E 
“I certainly don't want to, I guess I can <.” 
The down-turning of their encounter was like fire 
in à log smothering down to smoke; then (I knew. 
it would come by the tension in my middle), my. 
mother's voice flared up like flame. E Y 
"Why can't you be more considerate! That's all i. 
ever want to know. You're the man of the house. - 


now. Your father told you that, last nigh at din 





‘O “we'll manage. "Well 
Mother eventually - foun E 

made another salad and. we sat down tc a good 

unch. Iced tea, Crisp and. lemony brown, is com- 


forting after you've been crying, especially on a. 


hot day. It soothes out your feelings. 

“We're going to be stuck here all summer," I re- 
marked, "with the way he acts. It’s ali on pur- 
pose, hj B added, "which was not a good thought to 


| She. put her. Hand to her head. "I think he has. 


problems," she. said. “I think something worries 
him: deep down." 

“Like what?" I asked. - 
“How do we know eacli other's problems unless 


we tell them? How do I know? Maybe there's some . 


- girl he likes who doesn't like him, maybe he 
doesn’t know what to do with himself, maybe he 
hates it about your father and doesn't want to 
show it." 
"Maybe he's just mean and doesn't like us and 


. wants to show that." | 
. “I wish you wouldn't talk like that,” Mother 

aid. She looked frail and she was upset. but she 
could come out with things full force. “It may inter- 
est you to know, Missy, that I love you both the 
same, I’ve always said that, and it’s true. Your brother 
knows I love him. He'd have to know that.” 


hat afternoon Mother and I went to the pic- 

ture show in a neighboring town. Our town 
M. was too small to have anything bu: a fiea- 
ag for a movie house, so we generally went over 


toa larger town. The larger towns, having more 


pavement. and less shade, were hotter than our 
own. We parked between two white slanted lines, 
each. a paintbrush wide, and walked to the movie 
house. The sidewalk burned through the soles of 
our shoes. 
~ “IF anybody sees us and asks,” Mother said, 
“Tm going to say we went m to get our minds 
off everything." — 
p “say that too," I said. 

Movies in those days were not, I think. air-con- 


ditioned, but they were air-cooled, wich was nct a 


f only. Be. has 
he now writes h 


rabmeat. and u 


I A ds you x M fae : fort. E 
That. b aun d broke and the mov 


complete suckers. for what tie were dati 
there shaking with laughter. 

When we went out together we heard i 
from the lobby where a wave of hot air was | 
ing in through. the front door which the ma 
crowd was pushing open. - m 

"Hey, wasn't that swell?” 

It was. my brother, standing in a Buch of 
boys. He was. laughing and talking out to 
Mother stood stock still when she saw him an 

almost. laughed. out loud, not at the movie, bi 
them, because she was good and ready in -her 
mind to bless him out for going to a movie the 
day his father went to port of embarkation, but. 
then, there she was herself. The only difference 
was that she had her excuse ready and. he. à d 
doubtedly, did not. * 

"Got a ride home now," Brother m 
boys he was with. He came over to us. "Lei 
tag a ride,” he said. Then he flung an arm arou 
each of us. You could think he was showing off f 
the benefit of the boys. But, as always with hir 
you couldn't altogether tell why he was doing am 
thing. He was just doing it, that was all. d Hu be 
yeu girls a coke,” he said. E 

We went next door to a little hab 
and sat at a booth. We ordered cokes and glas 
of ice, the way we all liked them. Then we wel 
the car, where hot air had to be let out. before 
could even. get in; and. Brother drove us ho Ye. 

All during the time we had been sitting- 
drinking thë cokes together he had kept laugh 
and talking about the movie. “It’s that scat sit 
ing," he said. “I can't see how he does it, "less tl 
speed up. the. sound track. I tried it but. it di 
work." | ! A 
"You tried to » sing my mother exclaimed, 
never knew you to sing a note.” ae 

"Oh, I got talents. I got lots of lent " 
laughing at both of us. We might hi 
people he knew slightly. He Was. almos 
and I wa: just twelve. S 





pr to try to do everything right,” 
Don't you worry, not about any- 


Despite’ my éxcitable "hair 
I look introverted — — 
(so. upright | friends tell me): 
an arm. and leg akimbo, 
nd 1 3ubbed ourselves with 6-12 the ankle below the right foot 


Moo sit. out on the porch in the dark. We | structurally startling. - 


m ich of anything, but I felt tired to 
A world like this 


(Was there another?) | 
sets me tip-top, 
hangdog, invert, 
slewfoot, periculous. 


thing bugs drifted against a black row of 

field’s distant edge. In all that lay 

i knew the road where I had seen the 
dream was rising up as it always did, I sway with each breeze 

mak y that whistles past my foot 


and peep at overhead pebbles 
swirling like hail; 


but I see what the pigs 
and chickens cannot see: 
a world running down 
despite all appearances. 
Tolerating this anti-world 
has made me the only 
joke in the deck. 

My only hope 

is to be dealt with 

or cut down, 
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Faster than the speed of sound comes the 
plane of the future. It has cost at least 
fifteen times the original estimates. It is 
described as a "commercial disaster" by a 
review committee of one of the countries 
that built it. It is besieged by the 
environmentalists. The Concorde is the 
benighted offspring of Anglo-Frenca 




















diplomacy and once-and-future dreams of 
Jory in the skies. Now its builders : 
trying to keep it from crashing in a of 


red ink. 





he supersonic Concorde has suffered a be- 


wildering year. Last February U.S. Trans- 
portation Secretary William Coleman de- 





cided to allow the supersonic plane into Delles and 


* 


"d 





Kennedy airports for a sixteen-month tria period. 
But then the New York Port Authority banned 
Concorde for.six months so that it could monitor 
the results of. Concorde's noise tests as it flew in 
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and out of Washington. British. Airways and Air 
France, the only two airlines so far to have bought 
the plane. at first appealed the ban, then decided 
to postpone their suit until New York announced = 
its decision~expected momentarily. Jimmy Carter 
won big headlines in Britain for his opposition to 
the plane during his presidential campaign; soon - 
afterwards he "clarified" his position by saying that- 
a final verdict would depend on the noise and pol 
lution tests. British Airways and Air France hz 
hoped to be flying Concorde into Kennedy b 
Christmas; recently they have been saying that i 
New York approves the plane, they will begin of 
erations by the spring. 20V 
No other plane has had to undergo such prelimi- 
nary tribulations. It was an unusual experience for |. 
British politicians and officials to participate in the - 
rough-and-tumble of American political lobbying, - 
or take part in a rowdy debate with Concorde's — 
opponents. as they did when they came to Wast 
ington for Mr. Coleman’s hearings last January. 
The British pitched their arguments before Col 
man at a modest level. Gerald Kaufman, Harold 
Wilson’s former press aide 





























































u journeys a "ay to | New York and two 

ingion. All that. they wanted was for Con- 

be given ‘ “a. chance.” | 

Caufman and his officials meant was the 
ave a , Already Britain aud Qu 


d this staggering total. Tt may be true 
'orde's. progenitors spoke of a payload of 
agers, while COHCOIQS. nas been hu to 


“tre “that t they ae of rela HE costs 
com imb. with" other planes, while it costs 


€ oe as in its subsonic rivals. But let us fly 
oN ew Tun bo British E and we can 


Moncerde is already, in effect, twenty years 
oid. The decision to begin the supersonic 

^ project was made in 1956, the year of 
uez, Britain's last great imperialist gesture. It was 
‘time when Britain was still enjoying postwar ex- 
ind. had not yet had to face the economic 

ves of the loss of empire. It was a time 
chnological imperative, when the first sug- 

that technology did not of itself represent 

S were > only e ded made. And it was a 


E: Pee David Henderson. newly appointed 
y political economy at University College, London, 
e government's figure of £1.46 billion shared be- 
and France was a drastic underestimate. It had 
i by adding the yearly expenditure on the project at 
ices. IP these were adjusted to 1975 prices. and in- 
ges of 1€ percent added. then the cost of Concorde 
1.46. bilhon but £4.26 billion ($6.82 billion at the 
hange rate of $1.60). ` 
ation of. ihe "true cost" of Concorde is further com- 
ahe peund's fluctuating exchange rate. In 1959, 
iirst cost estimates were made, the poe Stood at 


und i but then its decline began. In April 1975 it 
nt or. 1975, iih we May 1976, n x T eh 


ready to fly: again, “the 707 und ihé DC- 


up an unassailable lead. | 

It fell to the Royal Aircraft Está 
Farnborough. a country town thirty 3 
west of London, to carry out the pa ful 
ination of the Comet crashes. Farnborougl 


cluded that the explosions had been au 


metal fatigue at the Comets’ windows | 

the manufacturers’ pre-production tests had 

them to underestimate the effects of. pressuriza 
It was from the experts at. Farnborough, 


mitted to technological advance, that the pre 


for a supersonic project now came. One of. th 
most important characters in the story of Concord 
is Morien Morgan, a short, ebullient ` Welshma 

who now, as Sir. Morien, is master of Downi Ig 
College, Cambridge. In 1956 Morgan was Farn- 
borough's deputy director, and ideally. placed to 
give the project its initial momentum. Later he. 
moved into senior posts at the. Ministry o of Aviation 


headquarters in London, enabling him to keep. the. 


project on course. His enthusiasm and his advocacy | 
were to prove vital. wy É 
One reason that Concorde is flying IT bes 


comes clear when one talks to Sir Morien. It stems- i 


from the competitiveness and envy toward the 
United States that grew out of decisions made: in 
the heat of World War IL. When America entered 
the war the British agreed to concentrate on build 
ing fighters and bombers, leaving transport planes 
to rane United States: in 1945 23 — States 


"to lock hë Anon. un in he. eye agai 
In fact, the main reason Britain left transpo 
planes to the United States was that the: United 
States was well ahead in the field anyway. In 194] 
the civilian Douglas DC-3 and DC-4 were already 
flying and the Lockheed Constellation was well 
under way. Britain's attempts to get back into the — 
civilian market were painful; even before the Comet, | 

flop followed flop. | 

In October 1956, largely at Faraborough's - 
prompting, a meeting was keld at the Aviation . 
Ministry headquarters in London, attended by the — 
heads of Britain’s nine airframe and four engine” : 
companies, and by officials from Farnborough, i n 
eine Morien Vn ced ene E > peime ent 





iS viation aS nr pare out over 


nillion by then for its various flops. The 


ury was now showing increasing opposition to 

ncing aviation schemes, but that, for Morgan 

other supersonic supporters, would al! be dian 
the struggle. 


bn November 5, 1956, at Farnborough, the 

first meeting of the Supersonic Transport 

— Aircraft Committee, known as STAC, was 

held. On it were representatives of government, 

business. the airlines, and Farnborough: its chair- 

man was Morien Morgan. The committee's goal, if 

not its formal brief, was to produce a report dem- 

onstrating that a supersonic passenger phne was 
both feasible and desirable. 

= ]t succeeded in its first objective with a large 
- slice of good luck. Farnborough had icis made 

oa preliminary examination of the problems of de- 

_ signing a supersonic airliner. As Morgan later com- 

mented, “Only silly aeroplanes emerged.” The one 
lane that would fly nonstop from London to New 
‘ork—to STAC, the prime route—would carry fif- 
een passengers and cost five times as much to op- 

“erate as existing subsonics. When STAC began its 
work, it had no clear idea of how it was going to 

build the plane. But working at Farnborough at 

that time was one of the brilliant German aerody- 
namicists for whose services Britain and the United 

;States had competed in 1945: Dietrich Küche- 
mann. It was Küchemann's work which made Con- 

corde possible. In. 1957 he declared that a super- 
sonic passenger plane with a thin delta wang was 

"just possible." 

Early in 1959, after a battery of tests had been 

-~ completed, the STAC report was ready. Not sur- 
_ prisingly, 

. project proceed. It was forwarded to the Ministry's 
- controller of aircraft with a letter, written by Mo- 
rien Morgan, of extraordinary enthusiasm and ur- 
gency, and with none of the hesitations o? Küche- 

mann's basic aerodynamic verdict, none of the social 
! plications of. building a supersonic plane for an 

1 OF so seas ah hg eae 


it recommended that the supersonic. 


must emphasize- that a deum not to start de- 


tailed work fairly soon on the transatlantic aircral 


would - be in. effect to opt altogether out of 


long-range supersonic | ‘transport field. Since we 
would never regain a competitive position this 
could have a profound effect on the pattern of our - 
Aircraft Industry and on our position as a leading 
aeronautical power.” i 

Seventeen years after it was dde and e 
though the plane it recommended has now | 
built, the STAC report remains officially | se 
There is no Freedom of Information Act in B 
ain; secrecy and anonymity remain fundament; 
the way government decisions are reached. 
the issues involved been discussed and exam 
in publie, it is doubtful whether Britain 
France would ever have built Concorde. But 
very first time the British Parliament was perm 
to debate the project was in December 196; 
month after an Anglo-French treaty had 
mitted Britain irrevocably to the plane. 1 
United States, public debate on the Boeing 
led to its cancellation in 1971. 

But why should the British government withh: 
the STAC report even now? The answer can 
be that there is considerable embarrassment- 
report’s estimates of the costs of the supe 
plane, and of its commercial possibilities. . 

STAC did say that costs were "difficul 
mate at this stage," but promptly overrod 
caveat by stating that they would be in the 
of £59 million to £95 million ($165 million to $ 
million), depending on range, speed, and paylo 
(At that time two versions were being consid 
a Mach 1.2 plane carrying 100 people for 
miles, and a Mach 1.8 plane carrying 150. pass 
gers from London to New York.) Even if. the 
figure of £95 million ($266 million) Is taken, 
Professor Henderson's more pessimistic formul: 
is ignored, STAC was off by a factor of aroun 
The British government’s latest figures of d 
opment costs, shared between Britain and Fr 
are £1154 million. To that must be added produ 
tion costs and losses sustained through operat 
Concorde by British Airways and Air 
bringing the total to around £1460 million. ` 

STAC's optimism over costs was matched 
by its optimism over the plane's market pro: 

It concluded that by 1970 there would be 
market for 150 to 500 supersonic planes. © 
the two equations, Morgan estimated the 
sonic plane could ` recover, its entire 





| military projects. have Seen too ) low i Al 
age factor of 6.5. But in the case of . 


det more than mere miscalculation is in- 
 Küchemann died in March 1976. 
; des ore, "be described how the head of 
aerodynamic department, Philip 


Aa dowr and ME the figures. “It was 


‘ TAC E eport, de estimates are the 
À at are rubbish. I have a very bad con- 


m the presentation of the STAC report, 

EE pow erful mix of brilliant aerodynamics 
"and disreputable propaganda, the politi- 
ttle »ver Concorde was joined. The British 
ervatiwe party had been in power since 1951. 
chill had been prime minister then, followed. 


y Anthony Eden; Eden had departed af- 


di successor, Harold MD MA Was 
` strain of 


| Glmuir. And the story of Concorde 
ermonstrate that the age of irrational deci- 
inz was not yet past. 

minister of aviation to take up Con- 
is Aubrey Jones, a young economist who 
osesaw the inevitable Treasury opposition 
ject. He proposed to his officials that he 
22 a European partner for the venture as 
: sharing the costs and pre-empting Trea- 
obiec&ons. Jones was also one of the group of 
servatives who had been disappointed when 
i hed not joined the European Common 
formed in 1957. ae ae and others like 


2 ative Hatta: Shen he met the "ren 
Ort r? uei at the Paris air show in the sum- 
959, and also asked two British firms to 
liminary studies on the designs sug- 


ber 1959, the Conservatives won their 
sive general election and Jones was re- 

t the Ministry of Aviation by Duncan 
a member of Churchill’s wartime Cabinet 
C organized Britain's defenses against Hit- 
bor bs and rockets. Sandys was now 
ganizing the British aircraft indus- 
mpact and—it was noped more ef- 


engine si 


si Bristol-Siddeley see Roll 

Sandys made a tour of Europea 
Rome, Bonn, Paris—in search of a par 
supersonic project. The. strongest n 
from France. Sandys now presented t 
the Cabinet. adopting. the arguments N 
gan had used to persuade the: Mi 
1956. If Britain. was to continue as. 0 
world aviation, Sandys told. the Cabinet, it hac 
build a supersonic. “We have to go on,’ 5 
said, "or opt out.” — | 

Sandys left the. Ministry, "Raving onp 
reorganization, in July. 1960, to be succeeded b 
Peter Thorneycroft, a former chancellor « f the. ex- 


 chequer. But continuity was ensured by the pres- 


ence at the Ministry of Geoffrey Rippon, a young, 
Conservative MP who served as the minister’s par- 
liamentary secretary. Rippon's. role was crucial. He 
Was another pro-European, deeply committed to. 
the supersonic project, who formed an- alliance 
with Morien Morgan and a handful of other senior 
officials to see the project through. As chairman of . 
a small steering committee at the Ministry, Rippon - 
accepted that it had two tasks. The first was toc 
keep the project from Treasury scrutiny. for as long. 
as possible; the second was to ensure French coop 
eration. o 
Rippon had total disdain for the: ‘Tigasar 
“They have no concept of the national interes B 
declared. "They judge everything with the. narro 
est possible perception.” To prevent the Treasi 
from learning of the project's progress, he decreed 
that as little as possible should be committed to 
paper. "We were small, informal, united," he said 
later; “a band of brothers." — ! 
But Rippon's most decisive single action con- 
cerned the STAC report. When completed, it bore 
the melodramatic imprint, “Confidential: UK Eyes 
Only." Though it remains secret in the UK today. 
Rippon gave a copy of the report to the French. 
The STAC report was handed over, on Rippon's 
authority, in the summer of 1960. Containing the. 
aerodynamic secret of Concorde, it convinced the. 
French that the project was feasible; and if the 
French were to come in on the deal, they had to. 
learn the secret at some time. But the delivery of 
the report two years before the deal was formalh 
agreed upon provided the projects supporters - 
Britain with the argument that if Britain decide 
not to build the plane, France wo 0 
anyway. i 
Peter Thorneycroft—even while 
Rippon. was vigorously pursuin ; 


. make one effo 









Kaufman 


cial implications of the project, which he was cer- 

tain would far exceed the STAC estimates. Better 

than a partnership with France, Thorneycroft 
judged, would be one with the United States. Brit- 
ain would clearly have only junior status, but the 
financial burden would be eased, and there would 
be an assured market among the American air- 
lines. 

In 1961, Thorneycroft discussed collaboration 
with American officials in Washington: both they 
and Boeing visited the Ministry of Aviation in 
London. Eventually the Americans turned the 
idea down, and one of their negotiators later 
told a British official that they doubted whether 
the British plan for a Mach 2 aircraft in conven- 
tional metal was technically feasible, and whether 
the proposed payload, in the 125-150 range. 
¿would be economic. As it turned out. the Ameri- 
can solution. proved even more dubious: Boeing 

aimed to build a titanium passenger plane carry- 
ing 250 people at almost Mach 3. but the com- 
.pany's inability to design an economic version 
-led eventually to cancellation of the SST in 
1971. In 1961, however, their decision to turn down 
the British proposals, and to continue with their 
own research, helped create a sense of urgency 
w igh Coneorde's Lag ae skillfully turned to 
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ritish manufacturers, meanwhile, had been . 
continuing technical discussions with British 
government officials, and with manufac- . 
turers in France, These discussions were shot. | 
through with confusions whose resolution was tò. 
prove most costly. 3 

First there was the airframe. In 1960 the British © 
government had given the new British Aircraft... 
Corporation a $1 million contract for a feasibility - 
study. BAC was also asked to have informal talks 
with the Toulouse firm Sud-Aviation, which was: 
drawing up its own preliminary plans. Sir Archi- 
bald Russell, BAC's chief supersonic designer. vis-. 
ited his old friend Pierre Satre, Sud's technical di 
rector. Russell's first approach was cautious. Cost 
savings could be achieved, he argued. if each com 
pany built separate aircraft but shared the mait 
components, such as the engine, and the hydrauli 
and electrical systems. But this was not enough f 
the politicians: the Ministry of Aviation told the two 
companies to amalgamate their work completely 

The problem was that the two companies fa 
vored entirely different versions. BAC was pu 
suing the Mach 2 transatlantic plane that had bee 
the rationale behind STAC; Sud preferred a m 
ds -range plane (which STAC had also 6e 

red). No politician at- that. dme was. Té 
is a | decision. 

























over the choice of engine. The contenders were the 
two new Eritish engine firms, Bristol-Siddeley and 
Rolls-Roycz. Rolls-Royce showed considerable real- 
cism towasc the problem of noise. In a two-and-a- 
"half-inch-:Fick report on the engine requirements. 
+ Rolls pointed out that the New York Port Author- 
ity had al-eady introduced a takeoff level of 112 
-Perceived Noise Decibels (PNdB), today's limit at 
"Kennedy, nd that Heathrow was considering strict- 
-er limits. Rolls concluded: "The next generation 
of subsonrEs is being designed to be appreciably 
quieter—cf the order of 100 PNdB-—and this is the 
order te which the supersonic should be designed 
 Rolis's tonesty did not win them the contract. and 
they were »olitically outflanked by Bristol-Siddeley. 
whose managing director, Sir Arnold Hall, had real- 
ed at an early stage that the only way the project 
uld go shead was as a joint production. He paid a 
screet vsit to the French aero-engine company 
ECMA and suggested a deal; when the govern- 
ts came to consider who should build the engine, 
anml SNECMA were able to point to the 
icward collaboration they had already made. 
engin= chosen was a "civilianized" version of the 
apus «which Bristol had been developing for the 
3e combat plane the TSR-2 (eventually can- 
y tae Labour government in 1965, after $532 

zad been spent). 







































It is clear that the project's supporters had little 
to contribute to the noise problem, beyond opti- 
mism. Morien Morgan declared in 1960: "The 
prize is a golden one. We will bring tremendous 
research efforts to bear to the noise problem." But 
the Olympus engine was already quite old: the 
first version had been used in an RAF Canberra in 
1952. And all. attempts to reduce noise were en- 
tirely outweighed by the continued increase in 
power required as the airframe makers tried to ex- 
tricate a feasible aircraft from the confusion over 
what they were building. 

In the political sphere the project was gaining 
momentum. In July 1962, Thorneycroft was re- 
placed as the minister responsible by Julian 
Amery, the man who ñnally signed the 
Anglo-French treaty. Amery. the fourth of the 
ministers to handle the project. was the most pas- 
sionate in its favor. He was ambitious, politically 
adroit. and a gambler: three characteristics which 
were to see the project through. Soon after becom- 
ing minister, Amery sent his new parliamentary 
secretary at the Ministry, Basil de Ferranti—«whose- 
family made electronic aviation equipment--to 
Farnborough to assess the project. Ferranti remem- 
bers being impressed by the argument that the 
plane would sell “either none at all or a hell of a. 
lot." | | ee 
The attitude he and Amery took: wi 










s: “Iti 





e wit th the F rench, it will 


: veis di directed to cae an ptm upon. ver- 
ion; the two chief designers. spent one day doing 
just that. In October the briefest of outline specifi- 
cations. contained in fourteen pages, was delivered 
..to the. Ministry of Aviation. For Ame ery, it was 
enough. — 
.. As Treasury opposition became more forthright, 
; Amery's footwork became niftier. First he said that 


= France was insisting on concluding the agreement— 


Otherwise she would proceed on her own. (In fact 
it is extremely doubtful whether France had the 


- capability to do so; and where the pressure was | 


coming from is equally unclear, as France did not 
even have à government at thé time.) 

Then. early in November, Amery presented the 
draft of the agreement he was proposing to sign. 
Both the British Treasury and the French Finance 
Ministry were appalled to discover in the agree- 
ment that if one country should pull out of the 
. project unilaterally, it would have to bear all de- 
... velopment costs incurred by both countries. 
= Amery received delegations from both ministries 
sking that the offending clauses be removed. He 

Jr the French not to worry unduly: the treaty 
was so worded only because British resolve in such 

atters had been known to waver. The next day 
he. told. the British Treasury that the clauses were 
necessary because the French. were not trustworthy, 
and. that. the French had already agreed to them 


On November 29, in Tender Amery. together 
n ‘the French ambassador to Britain, signed the 
treaty. ` “This. aircraft.” _ Amery told. the House of 


commons that afternoon, “has every chance of se- 


ntial part of the world market for 
rs. This is a chance that will not 


ET "nothing would. prevent ‘pontioned cooperation 
between Britain. and France—*as the two count 
have proved by deciding to build together the 
personic aircraft, Concorde." The project, he 
would be a guarantee of Britain's sincerity 
later application. she might wish to make. In. 
brilliant. stroke the General denied Britain. 
Concorde project's political goal—and ensured 
Concorde nonetheless would go ahead. 

The subsequent history of Concorde is ridd 
with similar. disappointments. The déficiencie 
the joint. design produced, under political pressu 
by BAC and Sud became quickly apparent 
1963 it was discovered that the plane would 
short of New York by 500 miles; the first majoi 
design took place, and so did the first official: reap 
praisal of costs. raised to £275 million, compared 
with the maximum estimate of £95 million the 
STAC report had made. There was a further rede- 
sign in 1965: by 1966, the costs were een as £450 
million ($1.26 billion). 7 

As work progressed, the very ding margins . of 
original concept-which Dietrich Küchemann 
judged "just possible"—became increasingly cle 
The payload allowed for represented only 6 p 
cent of the plane's overall weight-compared wit 
12 percent for a Boeing 707 or a VC-10—and ea 
time design snags increased the weight of o 
equipment, that percentage was further. redu 
The original payload spoken of had been 15€ 
sengers, but this was soon reduced to 130; by 
it was found that this was no longer attaina 
and the fuselage, wings, and. undercarriage 
once more to be designed. ln 1969, the cost 
£730 million ($1. 75 billion); it rose. to £1096 
billion) by 1975. No one now mentions | 
even 130 passengers. British Airways hoped to 
into New York with 100. To Washington, bec: 
of the extra 200 miles, they cannot take more 
eighty, and. with Atlantic head: winds some. fl 
this winter have had a limit of seventy: out 
Bahrain, because of the heat, p can tak 
with only seventy-one. | 

As the. overall weight of the p plane kept i inc 
ing, so did the job. required. of the engine: 
original specification - was for thrust of 
30,000 Ibs; the Olympus. engines now opo 


aped | rovide 38,000 lbs 





oise while world environmental siandards 
icter In 1975 the British government dealt 
5. problem by exempting Concorde from its 
se requirements at Heathrow. The first 
made d the Greater London Council 


i ori "albo cast light on another of the 
| waracteristics: its noise “footprint,” 


ar more. people are affected by the noise 
corde than from other planes. Concorde 
~ as many people on takeoff as a 
the GEC judged, and ten times as many as 
o kheed TriStar. 


Mr France's first takeoff from: Dulles, on May 24, 
076, registered E E29 PNdB; the British Airways pilot 
ho followed sought to minimize the effect by taking 
ff from a different runway, thus avoiding the noise- 

asuring apparatus; Transportation Secretary Cole- 
nan summoned the British ambassador the following 
and left him in no doubt what he thought of this 
aneuver. In the first months of taking off from 

Dulles, Coacorde's noise readings reached 130 PNdB, 
ith an average of 120. The average for a 707 over the 
me period. was. 113. 

! as the plane with which British officials 
si to: see Concorde compared; Concorde, 
is ir the same ball park. But as they 
/ the major airlines will be replacing 
eets at the end of the decade; their suc- 
| be appreciably quieter. Concorde al- 
fers drastically in comparison with the 
& it was recording the 120 average at 
M for a 727 was 104. 
ier major environmental argument con- 
t the Washington hearings concerned 
effects on the stratosphere and in par- 
the ozone. layer. Coleman declared that 
not." ignore the possibility that the six 
posed. by the British and French may re- 
increase in the rate of nonmelanomic 


à boat. have “for ap flown super- 
-and st great altitude over the United 
Coleman agreed that he could not ban 
le while the United States permitted other 

ollutents such as aerosols and refrig- 

almost the. same time the World Med 


might be." 
 TWA, was with a. British jou 


^n oi have à significant. effect: on. the ozo 
and that "present supersonic: flights by 


craft and rockets” were too few to ca 
But, the WMO added, a “large fleet” 
of supersonic planes could have- a notice 

But, say the environmentalists, any g 
the Concorde gives it an advantage oft 
the SST's backers never won. And if Cc 
allowed to fly, what chance will the environme 
have of defeating the newer and far greater tl 
the B-1 bomber, the USAF's planned superso: 
cessor to the B-52, on whose behalf the 
industrial lobby is now camp. gning? 
wants a fleet. of 244 B-Is—the cost is at p 


mated as $21.4 billion— by. 1985. Its adv 


use Concorde to demonstrate that superson 
here to stay; all the more important, the c 
mentalists counter, to stop t Concorde now. 


hus Concorde’s noise problem, despite. Mo- 19 
rien Morgan's early, devout hopes, was © 


never Solved: Another set of early pre- oN 


dictions for Concorde which have remained unful- 


filled are those concerning the plane’s market pros- 2 
pects. STAC had spoken of a world market for 


supersonic airliners of 150 to 500 by 1976; in 1962 


the British government had considered 100 sales of ; 


Concorde as not especially optimistic. (They ar- 


gued then that its operating costs would be “com- . 
parable” with subsonic planes; Through the 1960s . 
"options" 


the manufacturers made much of the : 
which had been placed for the plane: the highest - 
figure achieved was seventy-four, by sixteen aif- | 


lines, in 1967. In the same year BAC's sales man- : y 


ager was predicting, " ‘on the most pessimistic as- - 
sumptions,” sales of 225 Concordes by 1975. 

But there was a vital difference between the op- 
tions held by BAC and those which a. major manu- 
facturer normally obtains. When Boeing began 
741, it asked. the world's airlines what sort of pla 
they would like to operate; when it decided te 
ahead and build, it did so with firm prom 
buy, providing the plane met their speci! “ations, 
from Pan Am, TWA, Lufthansa. and page (now 
British Airways). i 

This was not the case with Conc 
commercial manager recently wrote: 
the only airplane ever launched witho 
liminary understanding with the airli 
their requirements were and what the. 

Charles Tillinghast, the 


Anglo- ; -Fi ren 





d, "No. oue "asked: us df we wanted [de 


ak When TWA, dike Pan Am, Ned its 


E The only two airlines, to. y by the planes remain 
. the two respective national carriers, British Airways 
and Air France. British Airways was virtually or- 
dered to do so by the British government; the 
price. was a very favorable £23 million each, 
against the present. selling price of £35 million ($56 
million), and they extracted a guarantee from the 
government to underwrite their losses. In 1974 
British Airways calculated that these losses could 
be as mucli as £25 million a year. 
The most determined attempt Britain ever made 
to .escape' from its commitment came in 1964, 
when a Labour election victory ended the thirteen- 
. year Conservative regime. The new aviation minis- 
ter, Roy Jenkins, was dispatched to Paris to nego- 
tiate a withdrawal, but the French. merely pointed 
to the terms of the agreement. The British attorney 
- general said that Britain might have to pay up to 
: £200 million ($560 million) in damages, and the gov- 
.ernment backed down. At several subsequent 


a ¿points both the British and the French govern- 


ments wanted to end the project, but in view of 
the wording of the treaty, neither side could afford 
to let it appear that it was the one seeking cancel- 
lation, for the other would see a chance of recoup- 
Ang its own expenditure and would maintain that 
it, of course, wanted to carry on. 

- When Labours rule ended in 1970, Edward 
-Heath asked his governments “think tank"—a 
‘body of unaffiliated intellectuals, headed by Lord 
Rothschild, and known formally as the Central 
olicy Review Staff—to deliver a judgment on 
Concorde. When it came, it was simple enough. 
“Concorde,” it began, “is a commercial disaster." 
ut the report did accept that the plane carried 
considerable importance in terms of diplomacy and 
oreign relations. It could not recommend cancel- 
lation: that was a decision for government. 

-By now the wheel had turned full circle, for 
Heath had decided again to seek entry to the 
Common Market. The minister iepomible for 


no dier reason dur carrying on.” But, he 


is, Porapidos: oo MN agent 


‘he first ‘British: Airways ‘Conca. e 

Service in Janua y 1976 with an. inaugu 

flight to the tiny Persian Gulf state of B. 
rain; on the same day, Air France flew to Rio. 1 
British press, which with a. few honorable 
ceptions has maintained an uncritical and jingoist 
attitude toward the plane, was ecstatic. "Trium 
phant Debut by Concorde—Champagne. and Ca 
iar at Magic Mach 2" were the headlines i 
Conservative Daily Telegraph. lts air. correspx 
dent, Air Commodore E. M. Donaldson, .WTO 
“This without doubt must be the greatest leap o 
ward in air travel the world has ever known." 

Herb Coleman, the London editor of ‘Avid % 

Week, also on that first flight, was less sanguin 
Concorde gives an “adequate” ride, he says. 
seats are very comfortable, up to first class ‘sti 
dard. But it’s less adequate if you want to mc 
around. If you're used to wide-bodied planes Ci 
corde's cabin tends to close around you—it’s lik 
being back in Constellation days. There's a highe 
noise level although not enough to inhibit conve 


sation. Apart from that it's just another aircraft. as 


far as I’m concerned.” EE 
Since then Concorde has been flying to Bahia: | 
with forty passengers or so; one flight had only | 
twenty-one. Air France has been flying to Rio with 
80 percent loads. British Airways flights into Wash 
ington have been over 90 percent full—althougl 
ten with at least twenty, sometimes as many. 
thirty-two, of the 100 seats “roped off” because th 
plane is operating at the limits of its range. Ex 
penditure continues: $1.35 million for new passer 
ger facilities at Heathrow; $900,000 for an advert 
ing campaign in Britain, with commercials shov 
a silent Concorde flying through broken cloud, l E 
the exhortation, “Fly the future—fly the flag.” 
Geoffrey Rippon and Julian Amery remai 
quite unabashed at their part in lumbering: B 
with so enormous a debt, even. though it is no 
cepted that much of Britain's present ills i 
from excessive public expenditure. From them 
from Sir Morien Morgan, have come the. mos 
timistic scenario for the future of Concorde; 
from the British Aircraft Corporation itself, w 
is still using its supporters among the Britis 
correspondents to promulgate its euphoric views. 
The scenario runs as follows. Concorde will. 
allowed to land at Kennedy. and will win ove 
flying rights for its route to Australia (for muct 
1976, tightly snagged- in India). It will becom 


] popular i that es Am and TWA will be comp 





t be known har i it is ode plans s E 


norde successor with McDonnell " Doug- 
sorde will have ensured Britain’s survival 

r aviation power. 
y% : remarkable aspect of the Amery/BAC 
hat it fails to profit in any way from the 
e of Cencorde. There is the astronomical 
te terrifying cost escalation, of such a 
“Before the last Conservative aerospace 
Michael Heseltine, left office in 1974, he 
Ministry for an estimate of how much it 
kc to develop a second-generation Con- 
e answer was $7.2 billion. In 1976 Rolls- 

ced. à new estimate: $11 billion. 

. also the failure to draw any lessons 
Course of aircraft. development. The clear 
Oo * progress in the history of civil aviation 
those "where new models of aircraft decisively 
ed th- worid air travel market. Concorde’s first 
cates, such as Morien Morgan, claimed that this 
be cause most Ld these | models could fly faster 


kets that t already ‘existed: It Would not 

st, but increase them, by up to three times 

nger m: ile: a ratio disastrously magnified by 
ns-of OPEC in 1973 and 1974. 

is true, as TWA's president, Ed Meyer, con- 

así summer, that there is a market for su- 

sonic passenger flight. "There is going to be a 

group oF first-class passengers who are pre- 

i0 »ay for speed, and in no way can we 

"he said. And pay they must. After hard 

æ within the International Air Transport 

e (IATA), British Airways agreed that 

: fork- London Concorde fare should be 

rt first-class fare plus 20 percent They 

* for the single New York-London fare, 

-gubsonic first-class fare of $625, economy 

Of ‘course there are cheaper subsonic 

aiEble too: return fares of $541 for a min- 

day stay, $325 for booking two months 

Ed Meyer estimated that if Concorde 


lard at Kennedy, TWA would lose revenue - 


d $20 million a year, against TWA's total 


cf $1.3 billion. But it made no economic 


todays twin ‘denaid of economy md pote 
The three main U.S. companies appear to agree 
that the 200-seat plane for short and medium. 
ranges is the next logical step. McDonnell Dougl S. 
is talking of a DC-X-200, effectively a scaled-dowr 
DC-10; Boeing has designated its next. model. the 
7X7, a medium-sized. wide-body plane, but is 
from hard on its- specifications. The first proble 
for the manufacturers, already hit by the recessit 
in aviation that followed OPEC, is to raise dev 
opment finance. Indeed, this difficulty - may fore 
airlines to buy planes that are essentially deriva 
tives of models flying today—and last summer Brit 


ish Airways decided to replace some of its 707s. 


with a long-range version of the Lockheed TriStar, | 
requiring only minimal modification. Boeing. 
meanwhile, estimates that an entirely new 7X7 _ 
would cost around one billion dollars—against _ 
which the projected figures for a new supersonic. - 
airliner recede into absurdity. 3 


oncorde certainly won the British. ani 
French aircraft industries a good. share. 


publicity. Whether it has helped. 

them healthy, as STAC popan, is a diffi 
matter. Goy 

The likely but bleak alternative to EY A 
scenario is that no more than the. sixteen” 
cordes at present scheduled will be: bui oe 
Airways and Air France have ordered nine 
them; buyers for the remaining seven are nowher 
in prospect, and the manufacturers. have recent 
sent a Concorde on a tour of the Far East, hopit g 
in the last resort to persuade airlines there to lease 
the plane. After some skirmishing, the British and 
French got together in November to discuss. ; 
aviation projects; a new Concorde was. acc 
EE ION Wr The British PR 1, 


on rod not prestige, ed or 
The present Concordes will fly on th 
ten years or so; then they will probab disappe 

After all, the first two pre-productio Concorde 
built in Britain are already in museums. Od 











best weapon has been. devel- 
It will be used by all 
branches of the military. It can do any- 
thing, and it never misses. It aims, and 
It doesn't form a parab- 
ola, it goes ee It has a field of vie 
that might be out 
there. It doesn't jm a ringing in your 
All its parts are dual. In the test, it 
destroyed forty-eight different. things, . 
cups and many other | 


sets off isel”, 


sion of e 


as some 


There is no way it can backfire. Or 
give powder burns. It is small. You can 
y it in vour wallet. 
small that vou could lose it. 
. but it comes 
It is “round and warm and rath 
ant to touch. It is also slightly conical. 
It has some perfect creases in it. 
tastes good if you ever 
in your mouth. I's not olive 
either. It's quite pretty. 

lt works on the principle of some- 
thing scrambling to climb on top of it- 
it gets to the target so 
It never goes off 
more than necessary. Say it wants to be 
charge and grapeshot and a 
panzer division at the 
do that. It was developed by 
at a unive 


Once one 
back to you. 
er pleas- 


had to carry it 
or black. 


fast. It is se 


a depth 
?, it can 

everybody 
lime came, 
spokesmen gave out statements again 
and again about it. 

It has the best of all the ones that 
went before 


same time 


When the 


Pratt and 
ey. It doesn’t leak and give off 
poisonous gases. Is like a bow and ar- 
row that way. It can do some homing 
when it needs to. It prearranges any. tar- 
gets it has. if you ae on 


including 


it by mistake, 







can. bei used. m- basic training fl ha s 
pippers. Its the most escalation the e 
could. be. It is made from all the re 

cled materials. There's an alloy in there 
too. E as t no trigger or lift- «ef; | M ! 


























there until it's ready, You could | p 
payload on the head of a pin. At the 
center of it is a leveling bubble. Tt can 
form a fifth column. 
It can stop if the target is the wroi g 
"one, such asthe Pacific. Theater instea 
of one of the other ones. If the azimuth 
isn't right, it will come back and fill the 
room. turning red. lt can sometimes 
bring the target back if you want it to. 
It has a joy stick that it steers itself by... : 
It could control any land belt or sea- 
lane. It can go surface to air, air to sur 
face. It doesn't even have to either one 
sometimes. Mother is tattooed on it^ 
It can create a magnetic field and. at 
tract things to it. It can go through any- 
thing, special vests or mirv. If rad 
comes into contact with it, it seems. 
be a robin. A fusillade will miss it. Yo 
can dig a foxhole for it with just one 
shovelful. If it is in a place where there. 
are sweeps, it gets through those. Any- T 
one with a bayonet misses it. " 
It goes so fast you can't use mph. But 
it could be an easygoing dumdum bul. 
let if it needed to. It is a very very 
credible deterrent, It can be so diver 
sionary that everything follows it. T 
there are blister agents, it turns blu 
and curls, warning people. It can gi 
the other side a cold. Just befor 
































































































: drop left and bóost 
1 ide in some thickets or 
/ years. and get energy 
part of it has a pontoon 
E- can be used as the 

r. smaller version of it. 
norkel if it wants to be 
somewhere. It can be 


roling up the "i of 


r. a inthe the one it's 
missed. It could knock 


1 will be no outery if it is ever used. It. 
. leaves no smithereens. 


dunt underwritten 

Se ibsdy even though the grants 

> the peint of being meager. 

the dozen major theatre 

) kde {ənd scores of minor local 
M ntal cours) must ES a 


eve be serus, ka not so self-indul- 
nt as to be out of the grasp of the 


udience. Tke result is a standard of 


ormance as coasistently high as any 
| the Western world: what the British 
eatre som-times lacks in adventur- 
jsness it mare than makes up in sensi- 
lity and panache 
This broac base produces playwrights, 
rectors, amd actors whose work has 


imtay of London's West End. 


z York's N for years, 


tance betw: en t 
tration took it.on a world tour. | 
Everybody who Was high-ranking was 


lt Bas to. be saluted at regular in 
vals when you're doing something - viu 
it. It is called Sir. When it is moved 


there is one twenty-one-gun salute after 


another. No one can see its file. It is 
also called “Big Dear." It doesn't have 
t0 be piped on anything. You can see 
your eye in it. The only ones who can 
be in the same room with it are the 
jomt chiefs. There is an academy that 
trains people how to be with it. The 
three faiths pray for it in eight-hour 
shifts. 


For certain reasons no one could ever 


Steal it. A line about it has been added 
to the natior 
held in its hono 
floats. 


allowed to see it in secret meetings. It 


gave a demonstration. The major pow- 
- . ers agreed to be democracies. 


and commercial value on stage emerges - 
from the pyramid of state-supported 


companies. At the apex are the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the National 
Theatre, whose resident directors as 
well as their government paymasters are 
determined to maintain their rivalry, 
lest either ossify into a museum like the 
Comédie Francaise, where the actors 
can settle in to earn pensions. 

Both English companies are the crea- 
tion. one past and the other present. of 
Peter Hall. 
who turns state patronage to “the only 
form of community activity which, 
an electronic age, is live--where people 
actually come out having had their re- 
sponses challenged and altered.” Hall 
succeeded the ailing Laurence Olivier as 
the National’s director in 1973, and if 
Olivier sums up the theatre’s actor-man- 
ager past in his unforgettable voice. 
Hall sums up its future as both the 
product and most notable creator of the 
British system of subsidized repertory. 

The system grew out of the expansive 


. opümism of the Britain of the. 1960s, as 
p the National Theatre's new home. | 


| anthem. A parade was. 
. It kept the right dis- 
The Adminis- i 


There 


4 Sorters, 
leashed a drama of 


a new kind of impresario. 


real excitement of the business 
from discovering a new write 


read literally thousands of uns 


manuscripts a year, and whe 
seemingly thankless toil prod 
book of outstanding quality, sc 
thing like a strong charge of elect 
ity goes through our whole : 
Such a book is Lawrence Sw 
WAITING FOR THE EA AT 
QUAKE. 1 


Behind the facade of San à 
cisco's Spears Postal Annex, 


* the darkened catwalks. fro ] 


postal inspectors spy on t 
Lawrence Swaim. 


industrial. « 
tension, hard-faced — 
embattled idealism, 
dissenter Eddie D 
black intellectual 


betrayal. 


whom personal. affecti 


ury ` he can't. afford, 

Wise, Salis ue deat]. three 0 
most memorable characters me) 
ern fiction. His novel: 1s Te! 
proof that realism still 
traditam of Theodore. 


abot 
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l'dh * pi ren | 
It wasn't the light bulb. Or the phonograph. Or the m 
| greatest invention was the commercial research lab. 


levelop all kinds of inventions. : Ww : 
I built the very first commercial research lab in the country in Menlo 


ark, New Jersey, in 1876. | 
You could say that was the start of the General Electric Company. 
_ of course, I didn't know it at the time. i 


At Menlo Park, we had as many as 44 different inventions under way at 
w same time. Sometimes you couldn't hear yourself think. Of course, in my ` 

didn't matter. l've been deaf since I was twelve. 

It was my goal to turn out a minor invention every ten days and a big 


every six months or so. 
Two of my big things were the light bulb and the power plant. 
ey had to be developed at the same time. Because I had no hope of selling 


d bulb if there was no electricity. And I had no hope of selling electricity | 


ss there was a light bulb. ; 
:e company I set up to sell the light bulb was called the Edison Elec 


t Coi yir it became the General Electric Company. | 


iig in Sc sen N LY. | 
neral Electric laboratory has plone 


“sega s sucha as the X- = ine Dd plastics, — 
Made dii 











n for seven. SAIS, and cost 













“all paid for out of tàx revenues, 
tect rd icd designed it 


hee E Ea sd small 
xperimental box with flexible seating 
























uiet raom. It is ee like a fan 
pened to. 130 degrees, deliberately cho- 
en as the maximum angle of an actor's 
ision. Olivier instructed Lasdun: "The 
udience must be engaged in as equal 
n intensity as possible; they should see 
ery Mp hear every whisper." And 
hey do. A similar intimacy suffuses an 
nterlocking set of lobbies with long. 
ow windows giving out on the south 
ank of the Thames. Pre-curtain poetry 
nd drama readings, talks on theatre, 
music recitals are staged free in the 
»bbies, in happy proximity to the bars. 
Finally, Hall has been granted a street- 
ing license for boutique and antique 
talls to "mess up" the austere concrete 
terraces along the river. 
















! ope 3 “riums to the average 80 percent. capacity 
: Tt had been. under. 


the company maintained in its historic 
former home, the Old Vic Theatre. Too 
many empty seats will prompt official 
questioning of whether Hall is making 
proper use of his operating subsidy, 
now runnirg at $3.5 million a year. and 
Hall's job would then be in danger. So 
far the theatre has been filling an amaz- 
ing 95 percent of its seats. Hall has 
managed to ride out a short-lived burst 
of public bitchery endemic to the 
theatre world, some of whose members 
resent the resources available to. him 
during a time of national austerity. But 
even this criticism. has been salutary in 
reminding the company of budgetary 
constraints. Subsidy in Britain makes no 
one a sacred cow, 

The challenge of tho three theatres is 
matched by their flexibility. The prosce- 
nium theatre has a movable side stage 
to enable visiting companies to set up 
for evening perfermances while the Na- 
tional’s plavers are giving a matinee. 
Playwrights from the anti-Establishment 
“fringe” are being actively courted for 
the experimental theatre. Howard Bren- 





















. amounted to less than half a million 
<- dollars, far less than that of Joseph 


A eal excellence. The essentials are w h 
. -out price: tradition and continuity. K 
. neth Tynan, 


| product. 


t that. you have the money to spe 1 








For the Olivier; Hali has 4 commis o 
translations of the great continental 
matists (Moliére, Goethe, Lorca) ra 
seen in the insular English thea 
Later this year he is directing an am- 
bitious production of Aeschylus’ Orestia. - 























t forty-six, Hall has an unlined, egg- - 
shaped face decorated by a. Me- 

dici beard, the only outward sign of the — 
inner guile that helped propel him to 
the top early in life. The son of a rail- - 
road stationmaster. he used to travel to 
the London theatre on his father's rail- 
road pass. While doing his national ser- 
vice he taught economics and business 
management—skilis he still uses—and at 
Cambridge he directed university pro- 
ductions. When he was twenty-nine 
years old he turned down an offer from 
Olivier to be his deputy at the National 
Theatre Company, then being formed, - 
Instead, he took over the Royal Shake- 
speare so that he could be his own . 
man. In what Hall describes as "the 
rashest act of my life," he converted the 
staid festival company at Stratford. into | 
a group of international standing by the © 
simple expedient of leasing accom- | 
mercial London theatre for modern | 
works, including Harold Pinters plays | 
and the Marat/Sade of Peter Brook. | 
The interplay helped give birth to the . 
triumphant Wars of the Roses, in which 
Hall and his associates had the temerity 
to reorganize and even rewrite Shake- . 
speare to stress his perceptions of | 
power. In the beginning. Hall had no - 
state support and pledged the com- 
pany's cash reserves. When he. left. in. 
1968, the company's annual subsidy . 


















Papp s New York Shakespeare Festival. 
So, money alone does not buy theat 



















the critic who served z 
Olivier's literary manager at the Of 
Vic, tried unsuccessfully to carry tha 
message in the 1960s to Lincoln Ce 
ter's Robert Whitehead and Elia Kaz 
"d told. them, “We are not selling 
we are providing a serv 
You are here to make a loss, and 
























rganizat: x1 allows for one essential 

| sie gn owth: failure. “The 
vantage ef a company is that 

i .an actor to learn from fail- 

says Hall. “In the commercial 

id, failure is a disease. It 
yur job rating, and you try to shut it 
out of your ar nd. In a company. failure 


lowers | 


can be very productive, because it be- - 


comes pari cfour shared experience." 
. Hall's first production at Stratford fif- 
leen years-ago.was an uneven Troilus 
and Cressida out it was the first to take 
Shakespeare cut of his fussy, romanti- 
cized, Tudor surroundings and formed 
‘the basis for the company’s lean, 
tellectual style. At the National, every 
actor knows the story of a 197] produc- 
‘tion of Coriolanus, in which the star. 
Christopher. Plummer, asked for two 
Brechtian guest directors from East Ber- 
in, Manfred. Wekwerth and Joachim 
enschert. Afer a few. days’ rehearsal 
e disagreed with their interpretation 
and attempted to have them fired. The 
cast overraled him. and the astounded 
star was fired instead, by Olivier him- 
self. The preduction was a flop, but one 
of the company’s Ikading actors. Denis 
: Quil lev. reports thet he and others still 
use techniques of movement, detach- 
ment, and ireny they learned from the 

German visitors. 

For Quilley. plaving at the National 
is "an acters dream, you never get 
stale.” He has done Shakespeare. Chek- 
hov, and a serival of The Front Page in 
one season, and came tc them fresh 
ach time because they were in rep. He 
iso does movies and television, and 
^ds deublüng ss guar and the 
ost in this season's : production of 
pud ‘At forty-seven, he is proud to 
cribec as the type of journeyman 
tor just ‘below star billing which the 
lish theatee produces in quantity, a 
tion. va 
States where commercial pres- 
nd so dictate a choice between 
& star or a TV hack. with 
iddl: | ground possible. Quilley 
he., utd be a star or even 
“want x be one-^i want to be 
of. actor who can o ri gt on 


ite 


*ually impossible in the 


p 


just an ego trip but à respectable pro- 
fession. 

Mature professionals demand a direc- 
tor without too strong an authoritarian 
stance. Hall puts his casts through innu- 
merable praetice readings searching for 
mannerisms from speech inflections to 
hairstyles to compile "the richest pat- 
tern of signals of behavior." The actors 
are encouraged to discover their own; 
the Hamlet cast got their scripts with all 


punctuation removed to force them to 


work out their own phrasing of the 
lines. The play was in rehearsal for ten 
weeks, a luxuriously long period impos- 
sible in the commercial theatre. In the 
final fortnight, Hall switches gears and 
edits down to essentials. 

The essence of any major national 
company is its distinctive "house style." 
Barrault’s TNP, Brechts Berliner En- 
semble, Hals own Royal Shakespeare 
all had recognizable styles shaping the 
way the cast looked at plays and the 
audience looked at life. At 
tional, Hall is setting out to create an- 
other style, although he cannot yet say 


the Na“. 


about himself. Ee in E nslsnd is riot Tea 


that will. really “stim late | 

them, interest them, alter thei 
only for a split second. The p 

a group of actors; designers, and 
tors working in the Olivier Theat 
develop a way of treating classical 
Plays about the community, liki 
Orestia, and Hamlet, and a great 
of Elizabethan drama, should wor 
powerfully there. The audience will 
tually be the court of Denmark ^ 
necessary. not spectators at a cul ur: 
event." 

The company's productions are € 
tainly heading that way. The Olivi 
first production, Albert Finney ir 4 
burlaine the Great, superbly concentra 
the mind of the audience on the c 
trast between the brilliance of. M: 
lowe's poetry and the brutality on stag 
At the climax of Synge's Playboy of the 
Western World, a disillusioned Pegee 
laments the hero's romantic storie 
little more than “a dirty deed” w 
viewed up close; there is an audible 
rustling in the London audience. beset 


It began in Sama 450 years ago 
Did the beautiful, young widow crea 
the origina! Amaretto di Saronno as 
a thank-you for her portrait? Or as a 
gift to express affection for the artist, 
Bernardino Luini? 

Something to ponder tonight, 
you discover 
its intriguing 
flavor and . 


| provocative 
bouquet. 


Amaretto di Saronno: | 


The Original Amaretto. wai 
From the Village of Love. 298 
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~“Bermudians have 


Rinne 


dts like they're inviting you to their home? 


Diana Niles and Joan Harting recall 
their visit to Bermuda during Rendezvous Time. 


"Everybody dreams about an island to escape to. 
Dermuda is ours. 


T 


""There's so much British tradition 


vam 


* 


AED i bt 





tia. silbsidized price of 

Pe is Hall's production of 

! tarring Fi inney. Together 

: - away iheir preconceptions 

ned t» the uncut text to reveal 

wm. an "of Renaissance knowledge 

| ds the in:ellectaal ance estor of our 
eurotic rationalists, me audience 


t ‘own age. 

cempany first ‘ried out the 
e Clivier stage, they experi- 
om- nt oF discovery. The cir- 


| rium’s two side walls converge across 
the huge, split-level revolve like a giant 
(V. Inside the point of that arrow, so to 
speak, an actor becomes the cynosure of 


more than a thousand pairs of eyes. 


"The whole concept of upstage and 
Hall explains. 


downstage is different," 


"When an actor stands still looking 


out, he can see every member of the 


audience in his eye line. Somehow the 
theatre makes the human figure larger: 
this solitary figure standing on stage is 
very powerful indeed. That's going to 
call forth a whole new way of living on 
stage, and that's where our house style 
is going to come from. That's how our 
group is going to produce preoccupa- 


tions, people, and ideas you can't possi- 


bly imagine beforehand." 

And that is the extraordinarv, in- 
explicable, essentially human dimension 
which makes theatre capable, unlike 
any other art, of changing the way we 
look at our society, and at ourselves. 


pear ON THE DISTAFF SIDE 
by Audrey C. Foote 


nce upon a time there lived a kind 
of crea. ure called a spinster. 
: remory of our oldest in- 
bitants the word was still quite often 
rd. The eleers recall that it denoted 
r-married female person of, as 
French sav, a certain age. 
Like Gic ori» Steinem?” my daughter 


mu d as an o^ or com- 
bal “ecency. My ten-year-old 
n queried, had no idea of its 
“A worker?” he 


sniffy, rabbity. Its components are as 
archaic as the whole; for almost any 
grown woman now, maiden is probably 
inaccurate, certainly impertinent. As for 
lady, who would be so gauche as to use 
that anymore? Egalitarian chic tolerates 
it only ironically, or in the compound 


cleaning lady; its as if the humbleness 


of the profession acts as antidote to the 


pretention. What else is there? Surely 
not the awful neologism bachelor girl, 
with its sad suggestion of stockings. 


draped in the shower or an icebox full 


of yogurt and diet cola, and its pathetic - 
grab at the tawdry glamour of supposed | 


male license. Anyway, the use of girl 
for any female past puberty is guaran- 


teed these days to raise the hackles of | 


those people formerly known as girls. 
This is a famous pitfall for older adults, 
even ones who consider themselves 


quite liberated; it took me a while to 


realize, when my daughter who is in 
college spoke of "the women at Welles- 
ley," that she was nor referring to the 
faculty. 


The most fashionable current alterna- 
tive is probably single, now barbarously - 
used. as: a noun, as in Maxwell's Plum. 


nd ed. have one signal 


p be Dekori pham id je 


fourth international - ‘edition: —har 
happy thought. But there does se 
be no tuming Dac. To the exter 


notations, that it is eumd EJ 


Re^ all pou of E 


long. ago, when it was a perfectly h 


orable and very useful title. | 
Spinster, according to dictionarie 


originally and sensibly meant nothin 
more than a woman who spins. B 


Elizabethar times it was restricted to 
fer to an unmarried woman ef "gen 
birth. In the seventeenth century it. 
this aura cf aristocracy and designates 
any unmarried woman. Finally, perhap: 
in the patriarchal prime of the Victo 
ran period, it acquired its classic—te 
us—significance: unattractive, elderly 
unmarried female. Poor degenerats 
word! Era by era it has been strippet 
linguistically of 1) occupation, 2) hus 
band, 3) social status, 4) youth an 
beauty--and now of any viable meanin 
whatever. p 
This decline should not be surprisin 
since a similar insidious process se 
to have taxen place with almost eve 
title that ever had the slightest tain 





t fuae deleriditad wore able | 
pire to the highest positions. In an. 
itarian world. all women are sup- 
d to be equal, at least to each other 


t quite equal to men. So women 
more often been ruling monarchs 

|. presidents.) 
nong the devolutions of female ti- 
one example is the word governess. 
ce meant, literally, a woman who 
erns, but it came to designate, usu- 
“a "career" of last resort for the 
ibby genteel and barely competent. 
etary has become bifurcated; when 


plied to a man, it is often followed - 


‘of State” or appears on a company 
wead just below Chairman of the 
ard. Of a woman it means she can 
e ‘though recent Washington scan- 
lave put even that modest skill in 
ion: Dame (derived from the Latin 
ina, like dominant and, naturally, 
r ineering) also once meant a woman 
der. Now it's about as elegant as 
ad. And madam, once honorific, is 
w used, in English at least, mainly of 
nagers of whorehouses. 
here is nothing new about all this, 
nly too familiar, and it might be 


i ed to our democratic disdain for 


ich hierarchic titles, But, sig- 
tly, this deterioration is true only 
men's titles, not of men's. 
ny Jewish princes? Are lesbians 
kings? Is a pimp ever called a 
eur? — 


ps the unkindest cut of all is the - 


hat most of these debased terms 
mehow acquired wounding sex- 
meanings, meanings that mock ei- 


bstinence Or excess and acknowl- 


no ground. between. Spinster and, 
arge extent, governess - bear the 
n of implied frigidity or frustra- 
fadam and, toa lesser extent, 
" connote not only loose living 
n a venal profiteering i in sex. 
word ntistress is a particularly 
nt example of distortion. Mistress 


neant (and. this is “still the. ‘first - 


source, - the 


— of wife." 
pened rather fast and with a certain 


Are 


w man who illicit y 'occupies the place : ^ 


All this seems to have hap- 


amount of overlap, sometimes catching 


the innocent in a verbal time warp. I 
'was told of a proud old woman (of the 


ilk once called /adv) who condescended 
with nobiesse oblige and calf's foot jelly 
to appear at the hospital bedside of her 


disreputable gardener. A nurse accosted 


her. “Only family are admitted. Are 
you the wife?” The old gorgon drew 
herself up and answered with hauteur, 
“Certainly not! I am his mistress!” But 


even the decadent connotation, which- 


did at least have some remnants of 
seedy romance, has become sociologi- 
cally obsclete now that expenses are 
shared as well as beds, and neither love 
nor money stays in one place very long. 


As most women are very well aware, 


a similar rule applies when the names 


of animals are used for people. While. 


usually such names are derogatory (and 
beastly unfair that is too!) to both 


Sexes, they are invariably even more so 


for women. Dog-bitch (or slut, which 
also once meant simply a female dog) 
ox—cow, gander—goose, fox-vixen. It 
isn’t much, admittedly, but one can at 
least say, "He's a gay dog" or “strong 
as an ox” or "smart as a fox." But do 
we ever hear "cheerful bitch," “kind as 
a cow," or "clever as a vixen”? 

And so it seems inevitable that from 
the moment it was decided that a spin- 
ster must be a woman, the word was 


doomed. Whatever evidence there is, 


and there's plenty, to suggest that in 
some time or some place it is the hus- 
band who sweeps the floor and the wife 
who tills the fields, the one skill or oc- 
cupation that has been almost uniquely 
feminine is spinning (quite unlike knit- 
üng, which was originally a male ac- 
complishment). This seems to have 


been established as early as the fall of 


the first fig leaf. An ancient. verse be- 
gins: "When Adam delved / and Eve 
span . . ." Chaucer’s medieval Wife of 
Bath, fat and gat-toothed but appar- 
ently irresistible (she boasted of five 


husbands, no spinster she!), remarked 


wryly that Goc gave women “deceit, 
weeping and spmning.” | 

This fact that spinster is associated 
with an activity practiced by women 


could be enough to. explain its low re- 
| pue. Jast as secretary and libra iün- 


different 


woman, ‘fused: with primitive su 
stition concerning the mysterious p 
of a woman who. spins. 


D Saniuei Johnson, thoi 
- eighteenth-century male c 


iB notorious for his sneer that: a 


preacher is like : 
hind legs, once remarked, “Th 
udice and pride of man has. lo j 
posed the sword and spindle n 
hands" The s ioi 
spindle—a provocative conj 31 
gesting that the spindle. is’ th 
weapon. In The Erotic Wor} 
Maureen Duffy, in goad Fren 

tion, bluntly states that the spi 
substitute penis. It's not necessar 

so anatomical, but the spindle 
seem to represent power which is li 
in some way with the bearer's sexual 
What psychologv proposes, anthrop 
ogy endorses. For among. those cul 
and peoples for whom we have y 
find a better word than primiti 
ning and its equipment | have 
been ‘suspected to be a source 


a dog walking 


least a symbol, of female power. 


this feminine force has usually been r 
garded as a kind of black magic, da: 
gerous to male dominance. E 
Fearful of such strength, and thinki 
that it derived from—or was im 
mented by-spinning, men in prir 
cultures have hedged it about with 
boos. Too useful to be forbidden, $ 
ning did have to be controlled. 
James Frazer in The Golden Bo 


gives lots of examples from obs 


tribes with names as exotic as their 
havior. Sanctions are enforced a 
spinning, or even holding a spind 
all occasions critical for men: child 
hunting, mealtime, seed sowing, a 


councils. Mostly Frazer explains these 


taboos by the idea that the twisting ac 
tion of the spindle is supposed, by sy 
pathetic magic, to entangle—nets, 
wheat, tongues, and even wits. Tw 
and entangling; such is the deviou 
sneaky way that women's wile 
thought t to work Against men. 





pony 1S ; usually alie: 
Merian Beauty" den Pt ud en- 


ren’ t princesses in fairy rales 
deal cf. good women. pretty and 
3 jus for a hero's triumphs, 
ve bad women who wield 

E del) The princess finds the 


irg in a tower. pricks her 


des spindle. and falls under an 
i ‘s revived at last only by 


Sof ai: DUNS prede "BED 
been. a fatal miscalpulation; phe 


: ls i aren they bo their 
» and daughters pretty well locked 
Ang in real life those women 
tto be w tehes- couldn't save them- 
“from. be: ng burned at the stake. 
it women. as if aware of the con- 
eS, "have reneunced all claim to 
impotent power. Of course there 
and always have been some women 
‘have emp oyed—and now promote 
est sellers—a watered-down kind of 
iC. They instruct in mere manipula- 
'harm--these petty, pretty devices 
of the harem, now of the To- 


Fascinating Pussycats. .But this 


` pewer—which in fact is nothing 
he kind-—is only a sort of game, 
| or grotesque depending on the 
the woman, which men can af- 

| indulge or even enjoy. It too 
provide any true security or au- 
Never heless, in the search for 

d of strength that leads to equal- 

" art of spinning may still have 
to rone We can Tank ef it, 


: license to: 


How Doctors and Lawyers 


Got That Way 


M y route to work used to take me 
past a building that called itself 
"The Eutectic and Castolin Institute." 
Those words refer to the science of 
sticking things together—welding to you, 
buddy. The Institute. was a school for 
professional welders. 


If one could fully understand the term 


"professional"—the longings and preten- 
sions imbedded therein—-one might un- 
derstand quite a bit about contemporary 
American life. We are aswarm with 
professionals, and with people who would 
be professional. Even in the literary trade, 
last refuge of bumblers, one hears more 
and more talk about "professional writ- 
ers." (That's distinct from being "a pro." 
roughshod usage which means, in Nor- 
man Mailers definition, "someone who 
can work on à bad day.") A professional 
writer is a fellow with unambiguous stan- 
dards, a well-educated and responsible 
type who knows right from wrong as 
surely as he knows how to avoid dangling 
modifiers. Writers are among the last 


people to pretend to professionalization. 


We already have professional insurance 
agents. car dealers, politicians. 

Why anyone aspires to this rank is not 
immediately clear. Professionalism seems 
quite at odds with our national notions of 
glory—nothing romantic about being a 
dentist or a CPA. But professionalism 
offers something that outweighs romance: 
success. And more than that: 
success. Duty and disinterestedness, not 
greed and opportunism. are presumed to 
govern the professional's life. His fruit 
ripens and falis at his deserving feet. He 
does well by doing good. 

There is a further thing to be said about 
professionals: they often make the rest of 
us feel like dirt. The relationship of the 
“lay person" to the professional is nicely 
symbolized by the naked patient waiting 
in the examining room for his white- 
coated doctor to appear. To the profes- 
sional, the lay person is defined by what 
he doesn’t know or can't do—by his 
inadequacies. This does not make for 
warm fellow-feeling. Condescension 
comes easily. to the professional. 


lawyers 
, illness.” 
one can try to get even: hence. the pr 


sanctified | 


careers. F 
schools offered failed to connect wit 


| maoe ADRs 


It is. increasingly abceptàble- to 
one’s voice in public about profe: 
arrogance. Everybody has a doct 

even doctors have them. (It is not. b 


the cardiologist to patronize the ey 


nose, and throat man.) A piece in 
per’s recently lamented the “plag 
that may be our ter 
One can get mad, but then a 


eration of p places such as “The E 
and Castolin Institute’ “the desire. 
ordinary citizens pursuing ordinary 

to confer upon themselves: the dubio 


dignity of professionalism. - 


This sorry situation has a history, wh 
is the subject of a dense but informat 
book. by Burton Bledstein called. T 
CULTURE OF PROFESSIONALISM (Norto 
$12.95). The history in question is surpri 
ingly short. Although doctors, lawyer 
and ministers have of course preside 
over civilized life since Colonial days 
was not until the mid-nineteenth centui 
that something close to the contemporai 
concept of their roles emerged. Trainin. 
certification. adherence to objective : stat 
dards, ‘the notion ns detur amc 


fonalichn s were c invedtid by Americ 18 
not much more than a century ago. | 
The institution that fostered. this 

tion was the American university 


much of Bledstein’s book is givel 


account of the radical changes 


occurred in higher education with 
space of a few decades. In. the first 
-of the nineteenth century the. A; 


college was in a state of disarray 
makes the most chaotic moments 


campuses in the 1960s seem mode 
decorum and purpose. Harvard and: 


were routinely the scenes of violent ri 
The concept of an educator scarc 
existed; teaching was: done haphaz: 
by people on their way to or from i 
The classical education 


ambitions : of their students; the 
ep the schools. Hsu 


quickly on its way to icone d 
middle-class s 
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1750 New England 
A Henry Ford 
Museum 
Reproduction 


Ready to 
ssemble and Finish 
" Century Furniture 


of 24 Bartley classics, i in hand crafted 
d mahogany, oak or cherry. Totally 

in design and beautifully 
ructed. Each kit is easily assembled 
d finished in your own home without 
ols. All pieces also offered completely 
sembled and hand finished. A $5. 00. 
ipon included with catalogue. 
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class adva ncement. "Univ 


ber but they transformed themselves in 


| style and function. They taught both skills 
| and manners prerequisite to professional 


success. Science replaced classicism as the 


i ‘central value in the new university, and in 
every field there was an effort to create 
l objective « criteria for performance. 


The rise of the professional class, and 
the concomitant growth of higher educa- 
ton, represented in some ways a major 
step forward. Cbviously it was d benefit 
to mankind when the blood-pressure cuff 
replaced leeches on the biceps. And, 
scientific knowledge aside. the new class 
represented an advance in the democrati- 
zation of the ccuntry. 
that the new culture “embodied a more 
radical idea of democracy than even the 
Jacksonian hac dared to dream. 
emancipated the active ego of a sovereign 
person a self-governing individual 
exercising his crained judgment in an 
open society." 

But there was another 
progress, and is that side that chiefly 
interests Bleds:ein. Though the new 
culture providec unheard-of freedom for 
its beneficiaries. its effect on the larger 
society was esseatially conservative. Each 
elevated figure. each person fortunate 
enough to be credentialed. took his place 


side to this 


in a freshly minted elite. The new class, 


cut off from its origins, was all the more 
powerful because it was presumed to exist 
by virtue of individual merit rather than 
birth or circumstance. 

One way of lcoking at professionalism. 
Bledstein argues, is as an ingenious native 
solution to a conflict (inherent in the 
American mindi between lust for power 
and obeisance to democratic ideals. The 
answer to this dilemma could not have 
sensible: invent an external 
"Far more than 
other societies, democratic ones required 


| persuasive symbols of credible authority, 


symbols the majority of the people could 
reliably believe just and warranted. It 
became the function of the schools in 


America to legit mize the middle class by 


appealing to the universality and objec- 
tivity of science.” The new class had 
found a way to dodge the whole issue of 


class, by constructing the social form that 


we would later earn to call meritocracy. 


| As Bledstein puts it, “The professional 


absolutely protected his precious autono- 


| my against all assailants. not in the name - 
of an irrational egotism, but in the name 
| ofa special grasp of the universe and. a: 

‘special plaee à nit v. x 








ersities not only 
increased spectacularly in size and num- 


ing. 


| price for his new status. The emergenc 


Bledstein remarks. 




















f those l 
Thus uh. Medical a le: 
advanced to prove the unfit 
women for public life: and physic 
demonstrating the coincidence of pover 
and disease. found good reason <t 
quarantine. the ghettos while allowing 
freedom of movement to the midd 
class. o 

But the professional himself pa 

















































professionalism amounted to little 
than a change in character for the m 
class American, particularly for the m 
dle-class American male. The questi 

“career” became an all-consuming 
est in a young man’s life: for the first tin 
it became necessary to find out what o 
wanted “to do" in order to know wha 
one was. The new character was. sel 
absorbed and upward-striving. The rel 
tionships that mattered to it radiated. noi 
outward into the community but upware 
toward higher rungs on the ladder of. 
accomplishment. Emerson had a fine. 
phrase for the change that was occurring | 
(though his own celebration of self 
discovery had helped inspire the phenom: - 
enon he lamented): “The young men," he - 
wrote, "were born with knives in thei 
brain. . . . It is the age of severance, o 
disassociation, of freedom, of analysis, of | 
detachment.” v3 

The new age is still with us. The hypoc- 
risy ànd sanctimony and narrowness of. 
personality that Bledstein finds in ni 
teenth-century America are all imm 
ately recognizable to the reader t& 
The C. alture of Professionalism doe 
ful work in explaining the origins. 
strain of character that pervades the co 
temporary middle class. The book suffe 
from the constrictions of its author’ 
professional habitat (the Univer | 
Hlinois history department): he m 
a superabundance of data that do 
always serve the purposes of seque! 
thought. However, there is much} 
that is fascinating simply as lore. Ble 
stein is particularly good on the tenac 
nature of early university presidents 
on the anguish of young men in 
over their choice of careers. | 
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fü ome Sat-and-out 
r rot ) more pn a- 


dion fon: the. rest oF the 

| E prof: essionals not only 
be "accountable," they also need 
ow SUA bd cd ui ii» ev- 


o 'TOBER Lacur by John Gardner. Knopf. 
$10.00. Novelists are rather like doctors; 
they tend to specialize. X is fine on 
character, Y ef plot, A is a magnificent 
stylist, B writes like accow but has stimu- 
la g ideas. John Gardner, however, is an 
old oal GF, He can. oe it all, and i in 


ges conservative 
Vermont “farmer ard his liberal but 
jually fierce sister. When these two old 
vages fall cu: ever Sallvs TV (James 
h s knocked the thing off with a shotgun), 
unily; friends; the clergy. and the cops 
i sieke into their outrageous tragi- 
nic s war. ue fan: asy 1s the battered 


story | ‘concerns a 


E Names by ia Spat. Momaday. 
^ & Row, $10.00. Although he 

s m msclf a Kiowa, Mr. Moma- 
cestry involves several other 


E ading: the European. This 


* both. records and recreates the 
his forebears, and fuses them with 
ildhcod experiences that formed 
1 conception of himself as an 

us whieh his father's talent 


lien 8 family might well have 
m. io discard. All of which 
| Micated than it is when 


tain. 


reason. time and lace frequently uncer- : 
however, i 
| gradually form a pattern and a point of 

Momaday, age - 
seventeen. goes off to. of all things, a 


These 


sharp | vignettes, 
view. By the time Mr. 


military school, he is forever an Indian 


and the reader understands why. Hlustra- - 


tons. 


FABULOUS Feasrs by Madeleine Pelner 
Cosman. Braziller, $19.95 to December 
31; $25.00 thereafter. Caviar to the 
general, no question, but this oddity may 
please cooks who have tried evervthing 
else. Ms. Cosman. a medievalist with the 
scholars passion for quotation. stolidly 
describes the rituals of antique banquets 
and appends modern versions of a 
hundred or so dishes. The service must 
have resembled an ambling smorgasbord 
and the food seems to have consisted of 
infinite and rather alarming variations on 
the mince pie. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and very well chosen to enlighten 
and amuse; unfortunately, they lack the 
fine quality one has come to expect of this 
publisher. 

CHRISTOPHER AND His Kip. by Christo- 
pher Isherwood. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 


all. provés dull y going for r the rea 


as though the previously. imagined 
sion of events had. like a vampire, “Su 

all the blood out of the. authors memor 
of actuality. p 
Wixp-CarCHERS by Volta “Torrey. St 
phen Greene. $12.95. Mr. Torrey has 
assembled & great many facts about the 
devel opment of the windmill, its several 


versions, its capabilities, its future as 


source of electric power (he is cautiously 
optimistic), and its deficiencies (it is prone 
to blow down in gales). He does not off 
any usable information on where to get a 
windmill or how to rig and operate it, an 
omission likely to madden .the v 
people most interested in these machines. 
He does provide ‘an appendix. listi ig 
Wind Engine Manufacturers and Associa- 
tions. IHlustrations, - 


HorLvwoor CosrUME by Dale McCon- 
athy with Diana Vreeland. Abram 

$35.00. There ought to. be something of 
serious- interest to report about costume 
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Before you plan your 
vacation this year, send fer 


Id like your fee travel package: 


the free North Carolina - 
travel package. Its full ot. 
| facts about things todoand 
| where to find them. . 
. Takeagoodlookat = — 
North Carolina before mi i2 
| come. And youll enjoy pe 
‘North Carolina Travel Package lot more while youre 
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ROGER BALDWIN Viking, $ 
Houghton Mifflin, $12.50. Roger Baldwin. bs area afte 1 
q founded the American Civil Liberties -fo 
an organization which has, over Ar 
wild variety of- 
 badgered citizens and conflicting causes. 
lively. 


| Union. 
| the years. 


| Ms. 
($$ 95 At your. 


tog ra phs; 


PM poc of gem “old 


by Peggy 


backed a 


Lamson has 
peppery portrait 


achieved a 


of Baldwin, largely 


"through cheerfully argumentative inter- 
| views. Illustrations. 


BLIND AMBITION by John W. Dean. Simon 
and Schuster, $11.95. It developed late. 
but Mr. Dean's instinct for self-preserva- 
tion has become a sturdy growth. He is 


well aware of lurking enemies. One may 


therefore assume that his account of his 
years in the White House and his involve- 
ment in the Watergate scandal is accurate 
on every point that can possibly be 
checked, simply because he cannot afford 
to be caught lyiag. Most of what he has to 
tell is alreadv public knowledge, but he 
does add some detail on the witless scuffle 
for status among. Nixon’s staff and the 
necessarily seedy business of plea- 
bargaining. The chief interest of his book 
is, or should be, what it reveals of his own 
mind and temperament, and this is pre- 
cisely the area 11 which the text is not to 
be trusted, for tne book was written with 
the help cf a collaborator. There is no 
way for the reacer to judge how much of 


the personality implied by the style is. 


ectoplasmic contribution. | llustrations. 


CALDER'S Universe by Jean Lipman. Vi- 


king, $28.50. The list of the types of work 
Alexander Calder has undertaken fills 
most of a page and includes one item, 


| | Innovative Projects, which could, if neces- 


sary, cover all this artist's wonderfully 
gay. inventive, unexpected creations. He 


- did indeed make a universe of his own, 
| which this handsome book illustrates with 
| taste and intelligence. Chronology, bibli- 
ny: index. 


| Tue Camera OF My FAMILY by Catherine 
Hanf Noren. Knopf. $20.00. Ms. Noren. | 
: photographs, | 
: fortunately while older pn dun were still | 
available to identify. and explain them. | Jo. 
With these, and family papers, she. -has: mi 


came on a mass of old 


ogether a rich, fascinating 


Lamson. Vik 


E tances n 


i and. a pseudo- -brocade ir concer 
| binding as pleasant io the touch as a. car 
‘Porcupine. | : ; 


IA ( Keerre by Georgia o 
us to s A 31; 


in Ces brilliant paintings, 
speak: for. themselves in 108 fine co 


i res uctions. 


HENRI ROUSSEAU by Carolyn Keay. F 
- zoli, $30.00. The text is particularly int 


esting in regard. to the supposedly na 
painter’s highly sophisticated use of colo 
and | leads quickly on to Rousseau's 
delightful fantasy world. which © th 
quirky gentleman insisted was realisti 
Thirty-six color plates. 76 black-and- 
whites, index, bibliography. 
—Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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pages, $49. Free Semple. Triton Press, 13850 Big 
Basin Way, Boulce« Creek. Ca. 95006 


BOOK PUBLISHING. Guaranteed Somclnal Pa- 
perback/hard cower. Quaity editing, design, pro- 
duction. Send for ee information. Paragon Press. 
6410 pec we oad, Takoma Fark, Maryland 


“publi sh x n pd IV. Deadline for en- 
March 23, 1377, Winners to be announced 


1. BO: i- ses maximum. For submissions. 


wrie "All Nations Poetry Contest" 
203 Fifth Avenue, Fiver Grove, Hik 


"^. o BOOKS © 
HOCK SARGAINS~all subjects. 


Wants: adlicited. Transbooks, Box 44-A. 
f ew Jer y Q7737. 


mer 


5 roobet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
; Mission. Sept. 18, 481 Thurston Road. 


mri ir 


USED BOC«S--WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
ti ele Tacan yau can too! dd 


Cata- 


BOOKS 


All categories used books. List 50g. Jaynes, 219 | 


Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 


: mum S QVERSTOC Ý, 


remainders, imports and reprint on all su 
fart, history, 


fiction, ett., 
vis see our big 


biography, 
titles! If you buy books you s$ 


É catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: | 


| Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 a 


THE DEVIL AND KAREN KINGSTON incredible 3- 
day exorcism, Hardcover documentary. 17 photos, 
11 scripts, 192 pages, $7.50 postpaid. PORTALS, 
Box 1048, Tuscaloosa, AL 35401. 


tatnen —P— '-O/ € (€ Roti E as T fraa h nana et 


L E, BREITNER ND: PHILOTHERAPY a new ap 
proach to Psychotherapy by a L. |. Psychiatrist. 
$12.00 from H.R. Press. Box 62 Bethpage, N.Y. 
11804 
ZANY—FUNNY CHILDREN’S JOKE BOOKS BY 
CHARLES KELLER PRENTICE—HALL 


ra Maie iia i tpa tig marai eese ^ ree: 


Kafka Selections. Box. 9. NY. 


Freud, Breitner, 
11548 

Western Socialist, Journal Of World Socialism, 
1976 Spring And Summer issues Both For $1.00. 
Bookdealer, 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J., 
07670 

THE PLEASURES OF BOOK COLLECTING, by Sal- 
vatore J. lactone. A treasure trove of information 
about the art of book collecting—for both the ex 
perienced collector and the beginner. Covering 
both the nature and the mechanics of collecting, 
the book features advice from noted collectors, 
anecdotes, glossary, abbreviations, bibliography, 
index, 36 photographs, and a complete member- 
ship list of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
of America. $11.95 Harper & Row, 10 E. 53rd St., 

New York 10022 

The Duck. The Whole Back: RN but the 
Duck--delightful bit of Quackery- $3 postpaid-- 
Box 162 Waldoboro, Maine 04572 


———————ÓÓ E EE EAA A d 


PERIODICALS 


A 


RNRRRRERPRERERRRRR E 


There is no easy ioris for writing success bat 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for 
free-lance writers. Each issue contains articles by 
leading authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute 
lists telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. 


For trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE . 


WRITER, 8 Arlington St, 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 


02116. 


—— — — —————P RE Ed 


CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps you cope. Also. 


contains foreign data summaries. related litera. 
ture lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation 
resource inventory, book reviews. Quarterly, 


$10/yr. Center for Research & Education, Drawer 


A 2010 E. 17 Ave., Denver CO 80206. 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


mia a eii HP II inii Tee ratito tea Fer NH 2n terna 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 E 
. countries! Sampler: Eight countries $3.98. FREE | 
| BROCHURE,. | Me e Box DEA, se 


bjects. I 
2, O00 F 
service. Also free catalogues. 
31061- “A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


— 


Spinel 32 Elrawoad, Pittsburgh, I Pa. 15205 


——————'O- t$ QR 


ende OK. Coleman. Book Dae. 25 
i Market Street, Long Beach, Calit. 90805 - 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Tam stück; ic ke dd 
Dabney Co 


rain A mma a sm VENIUNT 


p EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS: SEARCH TITLE! 


SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK 
2 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC: CITY, NJ: 08401 


YESTERDAY'S. BOOKS LOCATED—no obl itio 
Out-of State Book Service, Box 3253x,. ‘Se i 
Du Ca. 92672 : 


FREE SEARCH; juvenile list 256; large mi 
nepus stock, A-to-Z Book Service, P.O. Bo) 
610813A North Miami, Fla. 33161. 
BOOKPLATES 

FREE CATALOGUE--Scores of beautiful designs 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O: Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs. Ohio 45387. 


referee imi wir tang nr nie err vlt PN c step puente 


1000 LABELS $1.00. Namé, adamsi imprinted; R 
Plaien, Box 10520, Miami, Florida 33101. ; 


SERVICES 


— ——— uml parr Kaur thet 


RESEARCH, WAITING EDITING--academic, pro es 


tare te fe tameii nte metro te A 


Aria t SA OH SIE A ee y rm rmi iiri 


sional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 


tionwide library facilities. We deliver what ot 
promise—that's why we're #1! Come to. us fò 
topnotch quality-we refuse to peddle junk. 
one, anywhere. can match our record of success 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, . Da eye 
Washington 99328. D: 2E 


Pa te i Me iat mre ier As imt item RAW NEN Be At 


PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSUL FING | 


| F.D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst - 
P.O. Box 327 T" 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Prewritten bi diis ‘avaiable, Thousands ' pit top 
ics. Catalog $1.00! Writers Unlimited, 8 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 ae 723 17 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRIT! NG, gating: stat 
tics, rewriting Original, confidential work, 


maximum professional services at minimal: cos 


try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 78335, Chica 
Hi. 60602. : 


Box 5713 San Antonio: Teras rezis — A 


atmeneti aana imema 

























f DARROW, a oanade gom al beard ig |. OVERSEA 
Write | school. College prep, small classes, - stimulating | trave el. G 

Resume Services: . teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. Strong - Ls | 
k: 8105 Credit cards sense of community. Admissions without regard - on of. 200 frente gf isst versed 

| | to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter Caesar, | special reports on summer jobs, governm 
| Admissions. Darrow School, New Lebanon, N.Y. | reers, international organizations, teaching, 
b 12125 ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and 
work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guarantee 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications 
P.O. Box 79-T, ‘East islip, New York 11730 - 

















nformation.: Professional 
Box 1395, Allentown, Pa. 1 












_ RECORDS AND TAPES a 

























Ww. ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of- Print LP s, 52. del SAN “ALTERNATIVE. DOCTORAL PROGRAM | 
50g. Broadway/ Hollywood Recordings, George: : Apply your knowledge and abilities toward goals. 
m, Connecticut 06829. -| that.are personally meaningful and socially signifi- 
: cant. Walder University offers its nationwide net 
work of recognized: scholars in support of the full- 
. time professional's doctoral objectives. 
For catalog and information write to: WALDEN 
UNIVERSITY, Room À, 801 Anchor Rode Drive, 
Naples, Florida 33940 















OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . Europe, Australia 
. Asia, South America, Africa! All. Occupation 
1$10,000-$50-000-*. Em ployment ^ International 
Box 29217-YA. Indianapolis, indiana. 46229. 




























s. RECORDS. Discount Catalog $1.00. Tower, 
33098, dispar. D.C. 20028 


a 


















Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, ! 1 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dep 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


ER- FORD DEBATE CASSETTES. 6.98. each, 
bur 24. 98 M. Malchow. PO. SPOR, 6126 Shre- 
IA 71106. 





University ot California: Extension o 













WORK OVERSEAS. Australia. Africa, South: f 

ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales; Engineer 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses: 
For employment information write Overseas Em 
‘ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass, 02103. 


STAMPS 











Aduits of all ages may live at Worcester College, University 
of Oxford, anc become members of this world-famous - 
community of scholars. Courses conducted by Oxford. dona. 
Two three-week sessions scheduled for summer 1977. 


Write: Arts and Humanities Dept, WF-7, UC Extension, 
2223 Fulton St., Berkeiey, CÀ 94720 


UGUIN; MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
ig can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
Med. P.O. Box abies Aurora, Colorado 80010 




































AUSTRALIA --NEW ZEALAND WANT YOUN: 50 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach j 
California 90803 





MUSIC 





WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


TAX SAVING & VENTURE CAPITAL SEMINARS 
. IN MAJOR CITIES Are you looking for 
funds??? Do you have funds te invest??? Then— 
this seminar is for YOU! Act now—registration lim- 
ited. Write: Free brochure #28-S. Sample Finan- 
cial Newsletter $1.00. STULL & CO., since 1870, 
Box 5470- AM, Cleveland, OH 44101 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS 

Math/science, agriculture, engineering, planning, 
business administration, accounting, nursing de- 
grees needec for Feace Corps projects in Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
information: Cynthia Poindexter, ACTION, Box P- 
12 Washington, D.C. 20525 





its! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
fandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
ers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue- AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 
















OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Dir 
tory and complete information—$2.00 Opportu . 
nities. Box 19107- YM. Washington, D. C. 20036. 






















ABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
most: beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
rom 1084 Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $3.25. Resume Company, 359- | 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 4 


U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS—Complete information on 
hundreds of worldwide companies. Outstanding _ 
opportunities and advantages. Send $6,98. Glob 
alemploy (LNDA), 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, AL : 
35802 













DULCIMERS—Handcratted Gotzmer Stringed in- 
Struments, Rt 2, Box 2286A, LaPlata, Md. 20646 






























OR SALE: Authentic 1874 Pump Organ, excellant 
tone, will send photograph for $1.00. Price 
3,000. Write only T. Gilmore 8818 Old 61 High- 
n Walls, Miss. 38680 









































OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . (including Ane 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries anc 
Occupations. Globel Employment. Box 808-V Na 
tional City, California 92050 ; 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 

ness of your own, or full or part time money: 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
man's Opportunity Magazine, - Dept.. 75 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO MAKE. MONEY writing het: paragrar 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C- Igo 6216 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 


" HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing: maili 
MCN m ' Pose Medi. Offer. or. Linco, nem AM 
Equal opportunity. All fields. Directory, Appli- | - —Á 
cations, Resume instructions-$3.00. National, 422- | Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Re 
Al Washington Building, Washington, DC. 20005. $10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, 4 
i 85220. 
















ARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
‘ee brochure. Joseph Osborne, 161-A W. North, 
lisle, Penna. 17013 

















: TEACHERS- ADMINISTRATORS. Current School, . 
| college opening list in U.S. $5.95; ABROAD; 
| $5,95. Principal, Headmaster openings $4.95. Li- 
brary openings $4. 95. Leading placement sources 
U.S. $3.95, Foreign $4.95, EISL Box 662, Newton, 
Mass. 02162 



















iC IOUS, | WHOLESOME ZUCCHINI BREAD REC- 
$1 TO BREAD, BOX 142, ST. HELENS, ORE- 













OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT-Now Available World- 
wide !! All occupations !! $12,000-$60,000 + 
Free Transportation !! Latest Printouts $2.00. Job 
world, 5311-AM Yucca, Los Angeles, California 
90028. 










20 OGY. MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
ry catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
,, , Box 172; N. Abington, van 02351 ; 

















QUE, ci CUSTOM. DESIGNED WOOD PLAQUES. 
CATALOG. NEWTON, BOX 339, DEPT. AM, 
ERLAKEN, NY 14847 - 











Paraprofessional career guide. $1.00. Frank Do- 
: nadee, 212 Pasadena, Pomona, CA 91767. . 








MAKE EXTRA MONEY Sell Pickwick /RCA E: 
stereo tapes-cassettes-records from catalo 
| tails $1.00 Sales Kit $9.95. TRIANGLE. ELE - 
TEACHER INFORMATION. EXCHANGE—the most J 

sem PIANO COURSE. IN “HISTORY! ‘Uses. comprehensive publication of its kind—publishes ori 377A ne, - Y. 11566 | 
monthly 60-90 pages of current school/university E 
vacancies (U.S. and Canada) $44/12 months, | 4 
— | $30/8 months, $16/4 months, $6/1. month. Box | a 

_ eR Banbridge Island; Wash. 98110.. | | 





4 NSTRUCTION | 





















"ii OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries All | 
d Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax. 

qe Benefits. Latest Computerized Repor j—$2.00.]- 
RANSWORLD Merito EDO B 


RS. INSTRUCTIONS released 


iom of Information Act. Discover | 


s agen 
CAL IFORMIA CAPITAL CONSUL 
iverlake, Los Angeles, California 


me a | Sparetirbé: Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
plains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
AV. Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 


ION ir POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
information —FREE!' Opportunities, 
M; Lynbrook, N. Y. ii 563. 


3 BOOKLET FOR INVESTORS describes many . 
investment. mediums and ser- 
availab e at ABT, the nation's first exchange 


ue. markets, 


arket ace serving average investors at the 

Send today for free copy of "ABT Mar- 

d. Investment. Mediums." Write: Arthur N. 

onomou, 

ade, inc... 28€ Fifth Avenue, Dept A-14, New 
City, 10001. 


n. Your Chen Business, Select yours ; "from doz- 


f offers in Business Opportunities: ‘Magazine. 

ix FREE COPIES. Write: Specialty Salesman 

Business: Opportunities Magazine, 307-B N. 
Michigan, Chicago 60601. 


RITE FOR PROF: t. Send for Frei no- obligation 
riting Aptitude Test. Analyze. your writing poten- 
ia i. Writers Jnsttute, bres 4401 7, 100 Mamaro- 


25.00 DAILY. POSSIBLE. stuffing envelopes! De- 
ails FREE. Sérvice, Box 715AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 


p Barre: additional income. Hlus- 

ows how to sell your needlepoint 

darge profits. Complete instructions 

5. Nesdlecort Box 326, AMI, Boston, Mass., 


REAL ESTATE 


OVERNMENT LANDS © 
 Vacalioning,. Homesteading, Invest- 
adian Land Opportunities" includes - 
ormation! Ad ber nie Canadian in- | 


from 


paladisis. sl available - $20. OO plus $6.50 
eariy, Zinc Pini yd n 


"LEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- | 


5, "tear universities, attractive integrated 
acs. Shaker Meights Housing Office, 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 


LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
ming, vacationing, investment op. 
Government Land Buyer's. Guide" 
nationwide listings--$2.00. Surplus 


C7- YM, Washington, D.C. 20036 
NTRY,- VILLAGE & BUSINESS 


Box — 


President, The American Board of 


-REAL ESTATE 


| WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE. 50-1000 
Acre Tracts. Free catalog. Timber Estimates and | 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, REALTORS--REGISTERED - 
FORESTER, box 1416, Morganton, N 28655 


(Co) 437-2310 © 


135 Acres Nova Scotia Oceanfront Property, Ideal 
Location, Magnificent view Write P.O. Box 111, 


Beaconsfield Quebec CANADA HOW M 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 


noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 


try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54. | 


63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 
VACATIONS 


OVER 40? WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT? COME | 


HELP US TEACH MEXICANS ENGLISH. Write: 
Richard Merrill, IMLE, Hidalgo 206, LEON, GUANA- 
JUATO, MEXICO. 


START PLANNING YOUR OWN EUROPEAN TOUR | - 
NOW AND SAVE HUNDREDS. WE JUST DID IT | 
AGAIN. THREE WEEKS AUSTRIA AND SWITZER. . 
LAND MAJOR CITIES GOOD HOTELS ALL MEALS 


ROUND TRIP AIR CHICAGO FOR UNDER 
$1000.00 APIECE. WHOLE STORY IN DRAB 
PROSE BUT UTMOST DETAIL $3.00. COLIN 
BURSTALL BOX 3922 SPRINGFIELD, MO. 65804 


Cross Country Skiers delight. Superb food, unique 
ambience, interesting people, magnificent setting. 
Cited in Country Inns and Back Roads. Dana 
Place Inn, Box 157-A, Jackson, N.H. 03846 


VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICA—Four bedroom beachfront villa, um- 
troubled fishing community. Snorkeling, body- 
surfing. Reduced airfares. Maid-cook. From $270. 
Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112. (203) 
247-0759 


MEXICO —secluded beautiful villa in edge of pine - 
forest by waterfall on bluff over Lake Valle de 


Bravo, sleeps 10, 3 fireplaces, sailboat, fishing 


honeymoon spot. $420 weekly. Dr. Peterson, Cor- 


 regidores 1326, Mexico 10, D.F. (915)540-0254 


Sanibel island, Florida—beautiful shells, birds 
Apartment with balcony on beach. $260 Weekly. 
Fisher 1907 Ruston Rd. Baltimore 21204. Md. 


"Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac. By half: 
month or month, July through September. Several 
available year ‘round. Bartlett Carry Club, Tupper 
Lake, NY." 


TRAVEL GUIDES 
KNIGHT’ S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 
countries, 465. photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 
180 pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


—: 


1977 Fodor's Travel Guides. 26 titles. Europe, Ger- 

| many, 

| Worldwide 7427-A Washburn Minneapolis, Minn. 
55423 


Israel, Spain, Switzerland $10.95 each. 


: NEW—"THE AMERICAN VIRGIN ISLANDS” Ful | 
Color Picture: Book on the Three L.S. Paradise is- - 


jstpaid; Murrey, P.O. Box/4234 


| -GUNDY. Smal groups, Feeney oy: “For 
| tion “Yetabo”, 
IB france: 


Roam the world by freighter. D 


ral 
Pailly, 89140 Pont sü 


Off the beater track! Trek the Hiirialiyas, 
Blue Nile, Explore Easter Island & The Gala; 
and more! Key Club Travel | 1928 North. 
incid ill. 60614 


COME BACKPACKING S AND FISHING 
. IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meais; guiding, and some of the least geen. 
_in the Continental U.S. For a truly aiming v vacation, andi 
tude of wilderness Idaho-style. 

We are licensed and bonded, write; .— David p 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S Pa : 

SPECIA ; T 
Box 9252, Moscow, Idaho 83843 

(208) 882-1955 


Deluxe acc 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freigt 


ers, 163-09 AA V Repot; Flushing, NY #4298 


European Travel Tips—Save Time and ci 
Send $2, Travel Tips, 418 Terrace Way, Baltimor 
Md. 21204. 


MAPS TO ANYWHERE! Beautiful color maps - 
cities and countries all around the world, Free bro- 
chures. Complete 6000-map catalog $7.95. Tr 
Centers of the World, P.O. Box 1673, Hollywe 
California 90028 Um 


FREE WORLDWIDE TRAVELI! Látest Detailed i 


oea Proven . Methods! Exciting Ne 


Booklet! $5.00 - TRAVELFREE, Box SOGAN, 
City, CA 95991. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES | 
GAF Colorslides.- Worldwide catalog 50g. W 


d wide 7427- A Washburn. Minrieanolis Minn. 2 
boat, & motorcycles. Cleaning Service. Perfect |. quee 
|: ZAPRUDER FILM. KENNEDY. ASS S 

| COLLECTOR'S ARCHIVES; ud 

E BEACONSFIELD, P.Q. H9WSTG vs 


SUPER 8, lmm and Sniin al ete 
and shorts, sound and silent, i 


| black/white fim classics. Bogart, Popey 


more, Garbo, Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfiel 


T Gang, etc. etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS 


1576-A1, Sour Bend, Indiana 46634. 
HOBBIES 
WINEMAKERS! BEERMAKERS! FREE ` SUP 


CATALOG BACCHANALIA, 273-A RIVERSIDE, 
PORT, CONN. 06880 


TESSRACT. 4- Dimensional Tie- Tac- tie plaje 


a 4-D hypercube projected:onto a 2:D board. 


struction manual and 20 boards, $2.98. S 


Brent Co., Box 202E, Milford, Mich. 48042 


Rattlesnake Bone, bead necklsioes. ‘Roselyn J 
son n Box 97. loride, Ariz. 36431. | 















x “LONELY! Meet New" ^ Singles. World Box 3876 
ATL, Ld Diego, Ca. 92103 : 


MU DN 








temm mÀ— 


SELL YOUR OWN HOME, 20-Year Broker: tells you 
how—Step-By-Step. Moneyback Guarantee. 3500 E 
Box M1104^T Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 - 


T t 










; ime--$90 peri 
7. times-—$80 iilos ol. i 
Ma 12 times—$70 per col. int 
iod be received by the 15th of : 



















— 


MAKE FRIENDS NATIONWIDE, WORLDWIDE 
through correspondence. Send age. interests. Free 
Pérsoralirod Reply. Currents, Box 759-AL, Radio- 
city Station, NYC 10019. 3 






























it | 
e of duesdonsbis taste or intent. , : 
ax ast be i prepaid at the time. you send 

ion (1f idi oe more tha ne 


d 











t—— 














College graduate, male, single. likes music. arid ; 
sports. Likes to meet with female same qual | |, 

fications. Pealy to: Loveday, P.O. Box. 28563, Cem d FP 
tral Station, Washington DC 20005. 


chia me eri IA n rie eae a MS Aag rar leet Meine dere paure eret 





: SPANISH DAMASCENE Jewelry, 
: > INTER: 













LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose stamp. 
Exciting, Box 324, adis Cali! 91761. a 











ie seid tueri or. Inchide des ia po 
product/service. being advertised: This ste 


1 Save Troubts! Protect. your property. with “sharp - 1 ‘ensure insertion without delay. 


permatip engraving tool that writes clearly on | | ics write for additional information: E 
glass, plastic, ceramics or metal. Use it to- ou . Michael: P. Tracy. T 
name or social security number on. persona! THE ATLANTI VARACYINT 
. items, Send $2.98 to The Perfect Gift, Dept. A, 45 CN 

























ALPHANETICS 
Showed the way! 













at rf. scientifically proven system ` 
à sw to achieve a fuller, richer 


Afe. calling on fur 
i r A tascinatin evlatons write: 






üwn fimi ess unused: 





COLL CT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Bo: 387A, Baldwir, N. Y. 11510 











E] ING STARTED iN STAINED GLASS" 50g. 
ittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PANESE ‘FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
ographs, information, $1. 00. Anter-Pacific, 
04-AM, Birmingham, Michigan: 48012 


































| AND GROUP: THERAPY Austin insti. 
| dad ib Lamar. BNd., Austin, Texas. 






























e BA POET, Send 25e for itustratéd brochure. 
t, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brom. New 





al correspondiente llus 
v Verlag | Box 110660. M, D 1000 Berlin 





om uson A 85712 





" Alphanetics is a simple yet - 


05476. 


Where 5 your life going? Give some thought: Life Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Line Exercise $3 DM Associates 922 S.21 Ave., piece ves eium une ry 
YORIMA; WA 98902 | 
BARKING DOGS intruding unfairly int ATTACH 
intruding unfairly into your pri- 
vate waking 'sieeping territory? Send $5 for effec. | MAGAZINE ADDRESS | 
tive responses to Creative Solutions—-AM, POB | ni = 
5211, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95063 | LABEL 5 ERE 
HAVE FUN iss-O:Meter 39. 95. Tanometer 38.95. | Bn 
Combinatior 69.95. Free Bulletin Fire and Bur- change of Address: 


tented,- p cure. Write Krosstronic v. 


Classified Department 
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PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25.K Mourt Vernon, Saugus, Mass, 01906. 
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SINGLE. BOOKLOVERS get cutured, single, wid- 
owed. or dworced persons acquainted Nationwide. 
Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. —- 
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BRIDGE CLUBS! Needlepoint 10x15” BICYCLE 
Playing Card design. Kit $19.95. Maggie Pickett, 
206 York Ave., Towanda, Pa., 18848. 


HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a | 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your. 
name and address with $3.00 to MINI- TECH PUB- 
LICATION (63), P.D. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
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If you are moving. please let us insi d ve 
weeks before changing your address. Attac 
label above and include new address b 
If you have a question about your subscrip! 
attach this form to your letter. 


glary Protection, Order Today. HIMALUX. 316- 
Fifth Ave, F, add York, BY ae i 
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To Subscribe; Mail this form with 
. payment and check: 


C] New Subscription 
3 Subscription Rates: 
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Bach, Susan B. Anthony, Amelia 
Earhart, Eleanor Roosevelt, Albert 
i Einstein, Marx, Nietzsche, Gertrude . 

Stein, Virginia Woolf, Collette. 
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Because you appreciate excellence: mix one ounce o 


Kahlüa and two ounces of vodka on the rocks. 
Do treat yourself to our Kahlüa 
recipe book. It's yours 
for the asking. 
Because you deserve 
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 QPBi is ; the only book club. that offers the best of the large-size, . 
. well-printed, durable paperbacks being published today. QPB also 


346. PEANUT * jeize: My Life 
and Art with CharieBrown avd - 
hers. by Charos Ve Schulz, 87.95 


334. TASSAJ ARA: COOKING: A 
S + etarian Caoin | Book and THE 
TASSAJARA BREA® BOOK be 
dein Espe Brown. 2 Vols.) 
illustrated: Puborices total $8.90- 


483. THE ALEXANDBIA QUARTET - 
E sap Drei l "Sols. 3oxedi 


gives a 20% discount on most Selections and even greater 


| 382. WATERSHIP | DOWN by: 
Richard Adams.$4.95 - 


373. THE CHILDREN OF HAM by 


Claude Brown: $3. Bh 


360. APARTMENT GREENERY 
Growing Plants in Ünpromising 
Places dy Jean F Blashtield 
filustrated $4.95 


364. THE BODY IS THE HERO by 
Sonald J. Glasser, M.D. $3.95. 


387. THE ART OF COOKING FOR 
TWO by et Ee Castle and Astrid 
lustrated by Sara Raffetto 


Newton. | 
$4.95 


ficu pikans | 


discounts on many other books. 


. 355. SAVING THE QUEEN iy 
. William F Buckley, dt $4: 5 


371. THE RAYMOND CHANDLER 
OMNIBUS. Foreword by Lawrence 
Clark Powell. i. $6.95 


350. MARGOT FONTEYN 
Autobiography by Margot Fanteyn 
Photügraphs. $5.95 


297. THE JUNIPER TREE END 
OTHER-TALES FROM GRINM 
Translated by.Lore Segal and 
Randall Jarrell, Pictüres by Maurice 
Sendak. $4.05 


179. ALL THE PRESIDENT S MEN 
" by Cart Bernstein and Bob 
godward.:Photograghs. $4.95 


132, $8. 35 
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358. 56.95 
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222. En 85 


128. THE FIRST CASUALTY: From 

the Crimea to Vietnam: The War 

Correspondent as Herg, 

Presaganest and Myth Maker by 
AD nap Knightley. Photographs 


"396. $9. 995. 


146. MY ESCAPE FROM THE C 
mre into CBS] by Hughes Rade: 


354, THE LADY:AND HER T ; 
Beo Derby with Peter: 3. Beag 
ographs. $4. 50 - 


368. THE KATE “GREENAWAY 
BROOK: A Collection of Mustrat 
Verse, and Text, Edited y Bn t 
Holme. $4.95 


158 THE RELATIVITY. oo $ 
EXPLOSION by Martin Garde: 
A ri by nthany Ravieltt 


130. FOR YOURSELF: The - : 
Fulfillment of Female Sexual ro 
Lope Garfield kinds ds 


A E KUTINA | 


EAlinf-od Masda «Dee Valeo C. 
Eten? Betting wal cox Hess 


CHOOSE ANY 3 BOOKS 
OR SETS FOR ONLY $1 EACH... 
with no obligation to buy another book... 
and as a member you'll immediately quality 


` 883. $695 


366. faites wae ne lustrated 
hy Gustave Derk $5 


215. THE HAM MON? WHOLE 
EARTH ATLAS, NewsCensus 
‘Edition ine uding Jp codes $4.95 


2 AGAINST OUR WILL: Men, 


385. | HEAR MY SISTERS SAYING 
Paems-by Twentieth-Century 
Wamen, Edited by Carol Konek and 
Dorothy Waiters. $4.95 


368. THE ANATOMY OF HUMAN 
DESTRUCTIVENESS hy Erich 
Framm. $6.95 


295. HOW TO FIX ALMOST 
EVERYTHING b Stantey Schuler 
sea pevieee Edition, iustrated 


113.08 OPERATOR'S MANUAL & | 


LOS by the Editors. at Consumer 
Gude $5.95 


357. SUNF LOWER SPLENDOR 
Three Thousand Years of Chinese 
Poatry. Co-edited by Wu-chi Liu and 
irving Yucheng Lo. $6.95 


367. THINK GOOD THOUGHTS 
ABOUT A PUSSYCAT b J George. 
Booth. Hiystrated. $3.9 


161. THE TORTILLA BOOK by 
Diena Kennedy. Drawings. » 


Siconie ero $495 


for our Free Book Plan 


QUALITY PAPERBACK BOOK CLUB, INC. 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 1 7057 

Please enroll me as a member of the Quality Paperbakk. ook C 
sets whose numbers I've indicated in the boxes below: qué 

a member, 1 am not required to buy another book bu 

there is an established publisher's list price. 1 will recet 

send me the QPB Review for at least six months with t 
membership at any time thereafter if 1 have not made ~and fg 
six-month period. A shipping charge is added to all TUPDAN: 


plus shipping: A 
m I do buy for which 
ch list price. You will 


eost one purchase ih ant 


| INDICATE BY NUMBER YOUR. | 
| THREE BOOKS OR SETS | i i 


j Mr = 
Ms. 
Address. 
City & 

E State 


(Please print plainly} 


HOW MEMBERSHIP WGRKS 

1. You will receive the OPR Review fifteen t 
a year —aboóut every. 312 weeks. This: iaformucive l 
catalog describes the Main Selection plus ^ 
4 approximately one hundred Alternates. On any ^ charges.) 
Main Selection you decide to take, for which 
| there is an established publisher's list price, you 
| will receive a discount of 20% of such list price. 
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i 2. if vou want the Main Selection, do nothing? It | 
will be shipped to vou automatically. If vou want 
Ji one or more of the Alternates —or no book .àt 
all—just indicate your decision on the reply 
i form always enclosed with the Review and re 
i turn it by the date specified. 


2 3. Free books. For every book. or set you bu 


Vu a (EN dlusive of. your three pides 
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zip 


$1 each}, you earn at least one Bonus Point, an 
the Bonus Points you accumulate entitle vou 
free books and sets. 


(You pay only shippin 


_ 4, Return Privilege. 1f your Review is delayed in 
the mail and therefore. you receive the- -Mał 

Selection without having had ten days to n 
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Seléciion at our expense. l 
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The rest of the world acknowledges the 
\merican economy as the most productive in 
istory 





uman condition. 

: As businessmen, we know our system 
affords people more opportunity to fulfill their 
potential than any other yet devised. 

2 We know that only when business is 
rmitted to operate profitably can we dis- 
arge the many obligations to society 
pon : ible corporate citizens. 


























And that taxes on corporate profits | 
enable society to share,with those who cannot — 
work, the benefits of productive effort. uem 4 

We also know the system will only | 
work as well as we do. 

Some people argue that competitive — 
enterprise has outlived its usefulness. That the. 
time has come to replace it with something else 
But nobody quite knows what to re- 




















place it with, and still preserve our freedom. | : * ; 


Faith ih the system gave Pennwalt its | 
start a good many years ago. Faith in the 
system guides our successful growth today. — 

But it's not a blind faith. We know 
there are problems. We also know from experi- . 
ence that every problem carries with it the - 
chance of a workable solution. | 

So while competitive enterprise may. 
not be the best system the world will ever see, c 


it is the best one we've seen yet. 
If this ad makes sense to you, why 
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a 9 resident Carter promises to keép in touch with us 
| by means of fireside chats. There is something 
beguilingly old-fashioned about the term, and that 
surely is one of the reasons Mr. Carter promised to emulate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's mode of speaking directly :o the 
American people. I wonder, though, if he can succeed in 
carrying us back to those days of easy, succinct communi- 
cation. 9 | 

Roosevelt saw the press and radio as the biggest, best 





: Wurlitzer in the world. Two or three times a week the 


.. White House Oval Room became his Radio City Music 
. Hall. He set the rules, stomped the pedals, and pushed or 


Un pulled the stops as he pleased. He was not to be photo- 


graphed except in a situation or a posture which he or his 
aides appreved. His remarks at his news conferences were 
never to be quoted directly except when direct quctation 
was specified, and that was infrequently. When he sat 
before a microphone to deliver one of his chats io the 
nation (and to a lot of the rest of the world), he could have 
done so in his undershorts and with a martini in his hand; 
it would have made no difference had he suffered Nixon's 
five o'clock jowl, Kennedy's self-conscious fiddling with 
necktie and mopping of hair, or Johnson's blinking from 
the grit, or something, of his contact lenses. Nobody was 
going to see him perform, only listen. 

All is very different now. Unless he chooses to confine 
himself to an audience consisting chiefly of radio-listening 
motorists, the President, before he can say “Good evening, 
my fellow Americans," must be wired up to the commer- 
cial networks, PBS, and Telstar, gussied and patted by his 
resident Max Factor and Yves St. Laurent politely 
hectored by his voice man, his profile coach, and the 
lighting man. Warner Communications people and 
assorted other packagers hover around the edges with 
hungry eyes and contract forms in hand, mass paperback 

arrangements to be negotiated separately. An exaggera- 
tion, perhaps, but you know what I mean. 

This is not intended to disparage the many advances in 


communication since FDR's time (well, not all of them, 


anyway), nor to suggest that profusion of the means by 
which a President can reach the people has diminished his 
power to orchestrate his Administration's news and for 
propaganda. On the contrary. That great Oval Room 
` Wurlitzer has been succeeded by the biggest Moog svnthe- 
sizer cum picture projector in the world. 

. Will we laugh or cry once Jimmy Carter sits down to 
play? | 


The new President’s way with information will be 


subject to suspicious scrutiny from the start. One can 
predict early cries of "news management" from those 
editors, reporters, and broadcasters who like to believe that 
only they should manage the inordinate flow of what 
passes for news. But a President who doesn't strve to 
— . orchestrate the way he and his Administration address and 
M inform the public y would be inadequate. So if Carter & Co. 
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"manage' ' thes news, as ; they surely will attempt to di 
chief concern is that they do so cleanly and well. “Do 
ask how it will serve ourselves but how it will serve: 4 
public" is an obvious rule of thumb, but it tends to g 
smudged in highly placed. Administration minds after. 
few weeks in office. (Until. there is evidence that the n 
Administration is mismanaging the news, we may m 
usefully focus our concern on what the courts are doin 
the First Amendment—see “Danger: Pendulum Swings 
page 29) .— : 

Presumably Mr. Carter is giving thought to the risk: 
overkill. Journalists want all the news conferences a 
other person-to-person confrontations they can get. It 
time, though, that some attention be paid to the form, 
not the frequency, of those crowded televised conferenc 

The President can manipulate them almost as he pleas 
They are cumbersome and all too often uninformative. 
The questions follow no logic of progression and they ar 
almost always anticipated by the President and his advis 
ers. (I participated in preparations for nearly forty of John. 
F. Kennedy’s news conferences and can recall only two - 
questions that had not been anticipated and discussed; . 
neither was very important.) Mr. Carter might consider the _ 
advisability of scheduling news meetings confined to _ 
specific subjects—the economy, defense, energy, or urban _ 
problems. They could become public seminars of à valu- 5 
able kind. Uu 

As for those fireside chats, it is interesting to dotea | 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. did in his A Thousand Days—that 
FDR delivered only thirty of them in his twelve years as 
President, and no more than two a year in peacetime. - 

Mr. Carter needs to find the form and setting that best 
accommodate his own form of charlatanism. All grea : 
leaders and even those who aren’t so great are at least pat 
charlatan. Let us entertain no protestations about that 
intolerable to contemplate that a President of the U 
States lacks the considerable touch of con man essenti: 
governing such a country as ours. The jaunty jut E 
cigarette holder encased in a smile is not Carter's style, 
are the Churchillian organ-roll, the cool Kennedy jape, 
tall-story charm of LBJ at his best. The new President n 
doubt will try to avoid the scrambled syntax of Eis n 
hower, though in retrospect that can be said to have sei 
Ike well. The take-charge humility (if that is not a cor 
diction) of Truman doesn't seem quite to fit Carter, tho 
it might. Hoover or Coolidge I presume he is not. 
Ford, nor—we must hope—Nixon. Extreme youthfuln 
disqualifies me from dipping further back in history. O 
suggestion: The blue jeans bit won't work. It simply 
magisterial, and if there is one thing a good conducto 
to be, it’s magisterial. 

So much for. speculation. cus please! The conce 
about to. begin. | 
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OOO years of the 
orld’s greatest 
civilizations 


TIME TIME-LIFE BOOKS in- trated, these books disclose the world 


1 

i 
i] 
$ 


1 
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vites you to journey through 
five thousand years and the 
dozens of great cultures that 
have helped to create the civilized 
person you are today. In ancient 
Africa, Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan and America, our ancestors 
invented calendars, writing, plumb- 
ing, clocks . . . designed bridges, 
highways, buildings . . . wrote po- 
etry, philosophy and law... painted 
and sculpted works of unsurpassed 
power and beauty. 

In a unique series of books that 


BOOKS 


as it really was, with everything 
worth seeing and knowing brought 
to vivid life. Intimate portraits of 
history’s most remarkable person- 
alities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people 
lived their daily lives, will help you 
see these ancient worlds in their 
most human terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT 
AGES OF MAN is Ancient Egypt 


the true story of a culture that flour- 


ished for 3,000 years, ruled by 30 
dynasties of kings. And it's yours for 


x 
Z 
rv 
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chronicles the fascinating stery of 
civilization, the editors of TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS have brought to- 
gether many of the world’s most 
eminent scholars and historians, ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists. 
The result is GREAT AGES OF MAN— 
21 superb volumes depicting the 
spectacular drama of man’s journey 
from primitive ignorance to the sci- 
entific marvels of the 20th Century. 

Stunningly produced and illus- 


10 days free under the introductory 
offer described in the order form. 
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Accept 


ANCIENT EGYPT / 


for 10 days free 
as your introduction to 


REAT AGES 
OF MAN 


From the Great Pyramid at Gizeh to 
the Tomb of Tutankhamen, here is 
Egypt at the height of its splendor — a 
civilization united in 27 centuries of 
glory, a span of achievement with few 
rivals in human history. A lively and 
somantic people who merged work and 
Guty with leisure and grace, gaiety and 
sophistication, here are the true An- 
cient Egyptians: builders of a great 
political state, creators of magnificent 
&rchitecture and superb works of art 
intended for eternity. 


Actual size: 834" x 10347. — 
192 pages. Nearly 200. 
illustrations, 64 in full color... 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Hlinois 60611 


Yes, I would like to examine Ancient Egypt. Please send it to me for 10 days’ K 
free examination and enter mv subscription to GREAT AGES OF Man. If 1 de- ot 
cide to keep Ancient Egypt, 1 will pay $5.95 plus shipping and handling. Pr. 
then will receive future volumes in the GREAT AGES OF MAN, shipped a vol 7 
ume at a time approximately every other month, Each is $6.95 plus shipping. < 
and handling and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. There is no-t 
minimum number of books that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscrip- $ 
tion at any time simply by notifying you. Ws 
If I do not choose to keep Ancient Eg»pt, | will return it within 10 days, : 
my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 1 will not be under 
any further obligation. 8GABU7 | 
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"WASHINGTON 


Problem at the Pentagon 


Of all the problems that President 
immy Carter inherits from Gerald Ford, 
one of the most perplexing is the question 
ff what to do about the chairman of the 
oint chiefs of staff. General George S. 
Brown. To fire him, an unprecedented 
gesture, would imply grave misconduct 
and might provoke serious resentment 
among the military, who are already 
suspicious of Carter. And yet to keep him 
on through the end of his second two-year 

term in June 1978 could be taken by some 

is an endorsement of the general's freely 

ind frequently expressed controversial 
ews on world affairs. 

Ordinarily, except in wartime or more 
leeting moments of national peril, “the 
chairman,” as he is called at the Penta- 

on, is virtually unknown to the general 

blic. The names of Nathan Twining 
‘Thomas Moorer, both of them prede- 
sors of General Brown's, would 
bably score a lower public recognition 
or in the polis than those of the most 
ure unsuccessful vice-presidential 


didates. But Brown has carved out a : 
€ for himself in the public conscious- - 
with his indiscreet remarks about the 

e of American Jews and the state of. 


in the formulation of this country's 
gn policy and in the maintenance of 
erican military preparednes ss—includ- 


g- at one point, his repetition of an old - j 


ed that ian dri: eae con- 


Last summer, when the Senate con- 
firmed Brown for his second term, it was 
by a vote of 57 to 34, hardly a ringing 
endorsement of tke top military officer of 
the United States. That tally came when 
there had been only two flares of excite- 
ment over the chairman’s public state- 
ments, and some liberal Democrats who 
voted for him then, such as Senator Gary 
Hart of Colorado. say now that, having 
had additional doses of Brown’s remarks, 
they have changed their minds. 
"Enough's enouga," says Hart; “after a 
while, he ought to just soldier and quit 
talking.” Senator Thomas Mcintyre, 
Democrat of New Hampshire, who led 
the fight against Brown’s second term and 
was among the tharty-four negative votes, 
has harsher words: “He sounds some- 
times like he’s trying to be secretary of 
state. . . . He lacks all political sense. A 
military man should stay away from 
matters of foreign policy.” 


€ j 


pe s 


Brown will no longer talk, at least not 
for the record, about the issues that. got 
him into trouble. (He does stoutly deny 
the accusation that he is anti-Semitic, and. _ 
on this point other high-ranking officials 
in the Pentagon back him up. In all his — 
years in the military, Brown says, "I have 
never known who is Jewish and who is’ 
not.”) In fact, when he discusses the role 
of the military, Brown sounds as if he. 
couldn't agree more with McIntyre. The 
product of a military family. Brown insists =. 
that he has never voted. because he > 
believes that the military must remain - 


absolutely neutral politically, in both fact . 


and appearance: "It is the position of guys 
in uniform to serve whatever government -. 
is constituted,” he says. "One thing Lam 


glad the United States is free of is the. 


military taking any hand in political... 
affairs... . I would hate to see this. 
happen, the wav vou see it in Greece, 
Turkey, and Portugal, for example." 
Nonetheless, Brown speaks Henne on 
variety of issues: — = 
NATO. Returning from a trip arói 


the United. States and Europe with hi 
NATO 


counterparts, Brown said - 
"would like to see others do more" 
Way. p oii aing to 


their share of the burden, for example, 
believes that Canada is not. He point 
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;to o 1865: S: social, political 

economic, get intellectual. 

You see Bow our country, follow- 
: ing the Mexican War and the ascend- 
ancy of Liscoln, moved inevitably 
towards fet-icidal strife. 
^. You study deeply etched portraits 
of the men whose actions determined 
our history. And watch the course of 
the war urfald with a sweep that is 
almost Tolstoian. 
|o “We are not likely to see more his- 
tory of this character and scope for 
some time tocome.' said Tae New York 
Times of tas National Book Award 
winner. 

All eight volumes are yours for a 
mere $1 each, when you choose one 


“more book:romthe titles listedat right. 

If you're not delighted, return the 
books (wel pay postage). Or keep 
them and simply :ake just four more 
selection: curing tae coming year from 


ORR, 
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N 
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"LO  hard- cover books are never 
‘economy” editions, but equal to (and 


‘sometimes better than) what you find 


in bookstores. You save $3, $4, $5 and 
more per book. And you earn further 
savings on benus books which you 
select from the club’s entire list. 


Start membership today with any 
of these books at the reduced Club price: 


(First price is publisher's list. Boldface is member's price.) 


139. Disease And History 
By Frederick F. Cartwright. The impact of epidemic and 
malady on the course of history. $9.95/$7.50 


138. Seven Who Shaped Our Destiny: The F ounding 
Fathers as Revolutionaries 
By Richard B. Morris. $10.00/37.50 


457. A True History of the Assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln and of the Conspiracy of 1865 
By Loun Werchmann, $15.00/59,95 


247. A History of American Law 
By Lawrence M. Friedman. 


104. The Indian Heritage of America 
By Alvin M. Josephy, 3r. 


116. A History of the Vikings 
By Gwyn Jones. 


146. Karl Marx: His Life and Thought 
By David McLellan. $15.00/$9,95 


625. The Black Family in Slavery & Freedom, 
1750-1925 
By Herbert G. Gutman. 


464. The Twelve Caesars 
By Michael Grant. From Julius in 49 B.C. through 
Domitian in 96 A.D. $12.50/88.75 


671. Medieval History: The Life and Death 
of a Civilization 
By Norman F. Cantor. $11.50/$8.50 


$15.95/59.75 


$10.00/$7.50 


$12.50/$8.50 


$15.95/$10.75 


Pame = 


CA s 


SANGRE 


Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the 
$120, eight-volume set Ordeal of the Union, plus the 
book whose number I've entered here. 


i exec ; 
Bill the set at $8.and my other book at the low mem- 


ber's price, plus shipping. I may return the books: 
within three weeks at your expense and owe nothing. 
Or I will take four more selections within a year (xot | 
counting my above selections), always at reduced club = 

prices plus shipping. Thereafter I may resign at 
any time. AA-1RN 


Print name 


How the club works: Every four weeks you receive 
our Review anc a dated reply card. If you want the 
Editors’ Choice do nothing, the book will come 
automatically. To order a diffesent book or no book, 
return the card by the date specified. You will have 
atleast lO daysto make your choice. But if vou should 
get an unwanted book because of late mail, we guar- 
antee return postage. 


In Canada. Mail to The History Book Club 
16 Overlea Bivd., Toronto M4H 1A6, Ontario 









ti uing commitment of 40,000 troops 
re. Brown suggests two sets of circum- 
ances under which the United States 
ight withdraw some or all of its forces: 
yeace treaty is finally signed, perhaps 
the auspices of the United Nations, 
malizing the boundary between North 
1 South Korea where it has been drawn 
. the end of the Korean War; or 
en relations with China are normal- 
d," especially if the Peking government 
ld agree. as part of the arrangement. 
arve as “a restraining influence" on 
North Koreans. 

American defense spending. Although 
‘says he has absolutely no misgivings 
bout serving under Carter, Brown insists 
hat he cannot agree with Carter's 
ampaign argument that there is several 
ilion dollars’ worth of waste in the 
efense budget. “We work hard over here 
‘identify inefficiencies and waste 

he effort i is constantly going on,” he says: 
t it’s getting a lot harder to squeeze 
out any more juice.” Brown complains 
at the Pentagon must struggle with a 
popular belief that the entire military 
lachine ought to be productive and effi- 
ent, an impossible goal. “When we 
hoot ammunition or burn fuel, of course 
here's waste," he explains, "but that is an 
nvestment in readiness." The only way to 
chieve new savings that Brown can 
ee is "to further reduce defense installa- 
ions” ; but he recognizes enormous prob- 
ms in getting "the proper authorization 
and support for this on Capitol Hill.” 
ere congressmen are constantly bat- 
ling to prevent the closing of bases and 
oss of military-related jobs in their 




















































Despite all of the trouble he has 
used, Brown apparently commands an 
ual degree of respect and admiration 
n his military colleagues. Although he 
e up through the ranks as an Air 
rce officer, he is considered to have a 
iedlthy ecumenical spirit about the 
vices, in part because of the time he 








































s of defense Thomas Gates and 
obert McNamara. In the estimation of 
me dial ane Uc haga sear ied 










jh dis own iens that Aenean 





‘delivering the» -weüpons Israel 


nt as military assistant to former secre- 


bos may constitute a- 
intry’s military 





during the Yom Kippur War of 1973. As 
departing Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld puts it, being chairman of the 


joint chiefs “is a rough job, and he’s darn 


good at it.” 

The questions ave increasingly posed in 
Congress, however, whether the job of the 
chairman is really all that important and 
whether it makes much difference who 
holds it at any given time. “I think he’s 
got less power than meets the eye,” says 
Gary Hart, admittedly a newcomer with 
only two years en the Senate Armed 
Services Commitee. Hart makes the 
point that since any chairman will have 


received virtually all of his training in the 


military, he will be only “the result of the 
process, the system,” and on issues such 
as new weapons systems and foreign mili- 
tary sales, he is unlikely to hold views that 
differ sharply from those of anvone else 
in the Pentagon. McIntyre, generalizing 
from his opposition to the renomination 
of Brown. favors restricting any chairman 
of the joint chiefs to a single two-year 
term: "With ali the fine military men we 
have in the pipeline," says the New 
Hampshire senator, "there's no reason 
this job shouldn't be passed around. 
Two years is enough.” Others on Capi- 
tol Hill, angered by Brown's remarks 
and emboldened by the antimilitary 
spirit that emerged after the Vietnam 
War, want io take the matter further: 
they wonder whether it is altogether wise 
for the chairman of the joint chiefs to be a 
member of the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Ultimately. Brown's most important 
qualification for the job was the fact that 
he enjoved a clese relationship with 
Gerald Ford and, 
feld moved fy 
Pentagon. with the secretary of defense. 


Although peacetime dictates a different — 
kind of relationsh:p from wartime, the 
Ford-Brown compatibility has been com- — 
pared with that of Franklin Roosevelt and. 


Admiral William D. Leahy. 
Kennedy and Maxwell Taylor. 


or John F. 


fire but did not; 
Lemnitzer's two-year term and appointed 
Taylor as a special White House military 
adviser unti! the ‘ob at the 
opened up. 


Carter has made much of his own Navy ` 
background, and he may have in mind | 
putting a Navy man in the job. As at 


pappeas, Brown's immediate pre ece 


published On Watch by retired Ad 


operations, Moorer voiced feelings and 


especially after Rums- 
‘om the White House to the | 


Kennedy, B 
like Carter, inherited a chairman, Lyman 

Lemnitzer, whom be would have liked to | 
instead, he sat out 


Pentagon — 










Elmo Zumwalt, the former chief of naval 







complaints about the "risks" inherent in 
the American commitment to Israel tha 
were virtually identical to those of Brown. 
"The Brown problem," in short. is not 
limited to the general himself. 

Brown insists that he has no desire to. 
match General Earle G. Wheeler's six» 
years as chairman from 1964 to 1970 ane: 
that he plans to retire and find other work 
in 1978. Whether he will be permitted 
that graceful exit may depend upon his. | 
ability to be quiet and politically well- 
behaved in the meantime. 9 

















































2. A new man on two old 
cases 


“Not another investigation!" moaned | 
the Englishwoman, an accidental com- 
panion during a recent taxicab ride and a 
longtime resident of Washington who still 
professes not to understand the peculiar | 
political ways of Americans. “How ridicu- 
lous, Why not leave well enough alone? - 
What's to be gained from all this? i $ just. 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money.’ 

That was the reaction of many skeptics | 
in the capital, not to say across the couns _ 
try, when they awoke after the presiden- 
tial election to realize that the House of 
Representatives had. in the midst of the 
campaign. created for itself a new Select 
Committee on Assassinations, with the. 
special mandate to investigate yet again | 
the murders of President John F. Kenne- - 
1963. and Martin 


dy on November 22, 





Your Introduction To The Unique Money-Saving Program That Offers Free Auditions OF 
Prize-Winning Recordings By The Leading Concert Artists Of Our Time! 


- Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart music's greatest 
“natural gexius.— divinely gifted beyond any other 


cU musician who ever lived! And into his six great- 


“est symphonies he poured a multitude of his 
most astoszishingly beautiful, incredibly moving 


nee 


inspirations? 


_ Symphony Nc. 41, “Jupiter” 

Symphony Nc. 40 in G-minor 
‘Symphony Nc. 39 in E-flat 
Symphony Nc. 38, "Prague" 
Symphony Nc. 36, "Linz" 
Symphony No. 35, “Haffner” 
Extra! Symphony No.32 


Now you are invited to hear these miraculous 

| works in their finest recording ... interpreted with 
extraordinary empathy by Karl Bohm . . . played 
/. to perfectior by the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
"tra... captured in unsurpassed stereo realism by 
: Deutsche Gremmophon. So outstanding is this 
recording that it has won three of the music 
world's most eagerly sought honors: the Grand 
-Prix International du Disque, Edison Award and 
Deutsche Schallplatten Prize! In. addition, you 
“will also receive Mozart's Piano Concertos Nos. 
“42 and 26. “Coronation,” superbly performed by 
‘soloist: Geez anda with the Salzburg Camerata 
Academics ~avinner of the coveted Grand Prix 


des Di scogh les. 


Now enjoy arid keep these 4 superb albums for 


ess than. ine price you'd pay fer 1! 


ecause these magnificent recordings have met 
ith almost pecca zem they have 


cancel y Dur membership atany time. 
superb recording you: 


Approximately 14 times a year you will receive 


the current issue of our Great Awards Collection 
Bulletin highlighting an exceptional Selection of 
the Month and other brilliant classical releases 
recommended by a distinguished jury of musi- 
cians, scholars and musicologists. If you want to 
examine the Selection of the Month you need do 


nothing. It will be shipped to you automatically. 


If you want any other selection, just mark your 
choices on the order card you will receive and re- 


turn it by the date specified. If you do not want 


any selection, just check the proper box on your 


order card and return it by the date specified. It's 


that simple! 


Special half-price bonus offer saves you money! 
In addition to great music, you'll enjoy great sav- 
ings with our half-price bonus plan. For every 
record you buy at our low members’ price (always 
well below suggested retail), you may choose an= 


other one from a list of award-winners and: att 
critically-acclaimed LPs and pay just half t 


» price! A truly economical way to build you 
-brary. of superb classical recordings. | 


How many records are you committing: you 
self tobuy when you return the attached coupon? 
None at all! Even your introductory sete 
Mozart's. Six Greatest Symphonies and Pia 
Concertos 12 and 26 comes to you on approval 
Audition it free for ten. days, then either. ret n 
it — or keep it for only $6.98 for all four records 
(plus a small postage/handling charge); 

Here at last is the ideal way to acquirea c i 
noisseur's record library in easy stages. You lister 
at home to every award-winning selection. you 
elect to examine before deciding whether.to buy 
it! Please act today! Begin your money-saving, 
no-obligation membership in The Great Awards 
Collection by mailing the coupon for your. fr 
trial, with four - for-less- than- the - price-of -one 
purchase option of this essential collection of Mo- 
zart's Six Greatest Symphonies and exquisite 
Piano Coricertos Nos. 12 and 26. 


“Eight wavs The Great Awards Collection he | 


you enjoy fine music more than ever! 
1. The greatest music by the world's immort 
composers. p» 
. A majer, award- -winning recording yours. 
audition each month; 
. Supericr imported LPs — silent surfaces. 
. Free ten-day trials of all selections. 
All selections always: far less than retail pric 
. Extra savings with Half- Price Bonus Plan. 
. No obligation to buy. - no minimum purchi 


8. Monica introductory offer, 


posee no money now —Mail coupon TODAY! + ee ms et sme mate st o 


membership at any time. 


Listen for 10 days free. Keep all 4 for less tł 


h ; the price of 


The Great Awards Collection « 175 Community Drive e Great Neck, N. Y. 11025 


Please send me, for my free audition, the triple-award- winning recording of Mozart's Six Greatest Symphontes by 

Karl Böhm, together with Geza Anda s award-winning performance of Mozart's Piano Concertos Nos. i12 and 26, Í may 

return the set after 10 days and awe nothing, or keep it and pav only $6.98* for ail four Deutsche Grammophon records, 

plus a small postage/handiing charge. This is all four records 
Each month I wili also bé notified of major award- winsing inet 


for less than the regular price of one! 

dings available to Great Award Collection members free for 10. days. 
For every one af these records I buy at your members’ price (always below suggested retail), | máy also choose one record 
at half that price from your special list. | am not obligated to buy any minima number of records. I may genre my C 
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< Today,communications may be 

at the threshold of another revolution 

- An technclogy. 

Someday soon, when you make 

-a phone call, your voice may be car- 

- rled between telephone offices as 

pulses of light over a hat-thin glass | 

: fiber. 
| We cal this new technology 

‘elit. AVEC ommunicatiens. 


- Less Cost, Less Space: 


(o. Lightwave communications has 
| the potential for carrying enormous 
- quantitiesof information— from phone 
_ calls to busmess data to TV pro- 
- grams—at iow cast. And it can do it 
in much ‘ess space. 

- Right now, we're testing an ex- 
periment tal system that can carry 

| 50,000 phone calis in a cable 


ers not much SORE than | 


sever oral eopper EM al as thick 
| s your arm. : 
hat will allow us to save space 
awe ded cable ducts under the 
de nany cf our cities. Which 
ssen the need to add 
bie cucts to expand service. 
` Buteven carrying that many 
Ms uses re oye a fraction ofa light 


To make lightwave communica- 
tions possible, the people at Bell Labs 
and Western Electric attacked a 
number of problems simultaneously. 


What Had to be Done: 


What kind of problems? 
Creating some of the most trans- 


parentglassthe world has ever known. 


Developing techniques to draw 
the glass into highly precise fibers — . 
which, despite their tiny size, havea 
complex internal structure that keeps 
the light from leaking out. 

Devising ways to protect the 
delicate fibers from damage, to make 
them into cables strong enough to 
pull through underground ducts, and 
to splice them —a hundred or more 
ata time. ! 

To generate the light carried by 
the fibers, they developed a tiny, 
solid-state laser smaller than a grain 
of salt. (Today's design is expected 


to operate continuously for ten years 


or more.) 


To put information onto the light - 


beam, they designed equipment that 
turns the tiny laser on and off millions 
of times a second. 


And they developed repeaters to 


regenerate the light signal along its 
way, as well as photodetectors 

at the receiving end to convert 

the light back into an elec 


trical signal that can nae througho : 


the telephone network. 


We think lightwave communi-, 
cations may prove a long step forwar 
in the development of communica- 
tions. 

We may put itto usein the 
early 1930's to relieve cable conges- 
tion between major switching center 
For special applications, we may us 
it even sooner. : 

And it may someday carry - 
business data, visual communication 
services and facsimile transmission 
into your home and office. 


"Seeing! to It: 


Innovations from Bell Labs anc 


Westerr. Electric are put to work b 


your Bell telephone company. Tha 
another reason you have the most 
reliable, least expensive telephorn 
service n the world. : 
To keep it that way, one of the 
things we're doing i is seeing to it 


| that before long ysur T be e : 


the light. 


One of a series is off messages d 
keep you informed of how telecom 


 municaiions technology i is chang HH 


our world —and the part Bell. 1 
Western Electric and. your. 
Fell telephone company 


are piayings in it. 











-Spring Catalog 






ly-illustrated pages featuring camping, 
g, hiking and canoeing equipment. Also 





otwear for the outdoorsman or woman. Many 
ms of our own manufacture. 





5th year of providing dependable, high- 
ide sporting specialties. All guaranteed to 








ity State... Zip 
Outdoor Sporting Specialties Since 1912 


D L.L. Bean 
cc 224 Main St., Freeport, ME 04033 


A Henry Ford Museum Reproduction 





Block-Front 
Cirea 1760-1780 
Chippendale 


- .. Readyto 
Assemble and Finish 
8" Century Furniture 


One of 24 Bartlev classics, in hand crafted 
sal id mahogany, ‘oak or cherry. Totally 
authentic in design and. beautifully 
constructed. Each kit is easily assembled 
ind finished in your own home without 
ools. All pieces also offered completely 
iembied and hand finished. A $5.00 
oupon included with catalogue. 





























Please send me your illustrated 
catalogue of 18th century antique 
furniture reproductions available 
in kit form or hand finished. I am 
enclosing $1.00 to cover postage 
and ie 





| Luther King. Jr. on April 4, 1968. This 
| was the same Fouse, of course, that 
barely six months earlier had refused to 
publish the final report of its Select | 
' Committee on Intelligence, headed. by 
Congressman Otis Pike, Democrat of- 
New York, and had berated both the Pike 


Committee and its counterpart in the Sen- 
ate, chaired by Senator Frank Church, 
Democrat of Idaho, for provoking 
distrust of the Cen ral Intelligence Agency, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and other federal intelligence agencies. 

Ah, but this time, insist the elders of the 
House. there are important differences. 
For one thing, the decision to create this 
panel was the result of a broad consensus 
among people who were motivated by 
various concerns. The prime mover was 
Congressman Henry Gonzalez, Democrat 
of Texas, who wzs riding in the Dallas 
motorcade with. Kennedy on the day he 
was shot and who, troubled by the 
Watergate scandab and by revelations of 
misconduct by the FBI and CIA, fought 
for a year and a half to get such a 


committee appoin:ed. He was joined by. 


among others, Congressman Thomas 
Downing. a Democrat from Virginia, who 
came to suspect a conspiracy in the 
Kennedy case afte being shown a specta- 
tors film of JFK's assassination bv a 
group of University of Virginia Law 
School students, one of whom was his 
son. By the time the Congressional Black 
Caucus had thrown its support to the 
effort, on the coadition that the King 
assassination be ncluded, the vote to 
establish the committee became 280-65. 
(As finally consttuted, the committee 
includes four blaek members, and was 
chaired first by Downing. who did not 


seek re-election last year and who is to be 


succeeded by Gonzalez. It recently 
recruited Congressman John Anderson of 
Illinois, the influential chairman of the 
House Republican Conference, to replace 
another Republicaa who was defeated for 
re-election.) 

More to the point, though. the commit- 
tee hired as its 


infighter. a young, well-connected up- 
start, or a politxal manipulator, but 
Richard A. Sprague, fifty-one, a profes- 


sional murder investigator and prosecu- 
tor. Sprague bargained for an unusual 


degree of authonty—he has the sole 
responsibility to hire and fire a staff that 


people and, | n tabing the ~ pass 





| penio 
Kennedys to qualify.) 


Yablonski, the original leader of refor 


ciief counsel and staff 
director not a seasoned Capitol Hill 


he expects may grow to include 470. e 


— 










i ‘Ge too close fs 









Sprague—who estimates. that he. 
participated in over 10,000 criminal tr 
including at least 200 murder cas 
during a “career that spans nineteei 
years—is the man who, as a- specia 
prosecutor, convicted the killers of Josep! 














forces in the United Mine Workers 
America. He approaches his new ta 
with a studied irreverence toward t 
standard procedures of the legislativ 
body that is his latest employer. Evet 
though he must await a large appropria- 
tion from the newly elected House before 
the investigation can really get under way - 
(the committee had $150.000 in start- up | 
funding for the last three months of 1976, 
and it is seeking $6.5 million for its first 
year), Sprague refuses to take the usual - 
and prudent step of setting a target date — 
by which he expects the committee's work. 
to be done. “It is an unwise idea," he says, ` 
“to give people [including potential - 
witnesses with information about the 
assassinations] a time barrier by which. 
they would be safe. Investigators have toc- 
know that time is on their side." To 
promise the House that he will be | 
finished in two years, he suggests. would 
be like promising a jury in a major crim- 
inal trial that it will be sequestered for - 
only three months--always a mistake. in © 
his estimation. As for the opinions and... 
the tentative conclusions of the con- . 
gressmen themselves about the assassina- 
tions, "they are not evidence,” says > 
Sprague undiplomatically; "they are lack due 
ing in relevance to me, 

Ironically, Sprague's fledgling staff. ha: p 
set up shop in a remote corner of ac 
building that until recently served as the. 
home of the Identification Division of th 
FBI, an agency whose performance wil 
be under investigation. There is no escapi 
there from the sawdust, hammering, ani 
clanging associated with its conversioi 
into a House Office Building Annex, anc 
about every half-hour a passing freigh 
train drowns out all conversation. Despit 
its obscure location, the committe 
office is already attracting furtive type 
who insist that they have exclusive kernel 
of evidence or new theories that 
unlock old mysteries. Sprague's policy | 
dealing with such people is permiss 
“We have. to have the eene. 























































| besudiol paintings with MEM fidelity and true co 
An 18" X 24" image 


perfectly silia. on Genuine Artist Can 4 


I If beautiful things have a place in your life, there is a place for them n 
i in your home, a vacant wall waiting to come alive with the special ma, 
| ofa great painting. Each work is available 3 ways at low direct sale pric 


| PAINTING. . . -$7.95 STRETCHED .$11.95 CUSTOM FRAMED... $24 


| Transform your bite with a We hand stretch and mount The elegant Classic Gallery Frame y 
great painting faithfully re- each canvas to the best solid is hand-made of solid wood finish- | 
created on canvas with the wood artist stretcher bars. ed in black lacquer and gps 
. look and feel of the original. 18" X 24" overall, the paint- with a silver-chromed insert. It is - 
| ME § Reproduced in glowing color ing, stretched, looks even ready to hang and 
OS REMBRANDT. Man in The Golden Heiner With a 18" X 24" image on a more like an original oil and suits any decor. 

Shown Framed at 24.98, Flat 7,95, Stretched 11.96. 20" X 26" fine artist canvas. it is ready to hang or frame. 19" x 251i" 


























The ‘photograph aliove feof the ori- 
; Pambirandt from che Gemalto- 
Galerie: in Berlin, the ther sour canvas 
‘Whether or nol enucac tall which 
Nich, you can easily sec the great 
ting has fost littledr: reproductie., 
exceptional quality will amare you! 





















902.J0NES.AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. in 
bee hues & iovely soft autumn colors. 
the Hudson River Schw. 7.95 









E 271.VAF GOGH,STAREY NIGHT.In swirl. 
t ing brushstrokes of blue & ur n es yel- 
p. loves, browne. & greens 














769. RVYER. LOVERS.In rich 212. VAM QOQH. SU N- 247 PICASSO. BLUE NUDE. in 
shades of brown, flesh and FLOWERS.ín autumn tones of pastel shades of blue, graen 
golden yellow, .... Oniy 7.98  vellow, and orange Only 7.08 and yellow-gold.... Qnty 7.98 






AN GOGH. Meg 
AP ARNES In briti 


COFEEUMS Bouquet in red, iiu, blue, and deep green. 


wow and green. Oia? wh 







BO3.40CK.^ study af youth FRR. ROUSSEAU. VIRGIN £ Pt. 
andsirbityin springtime coíors deep jungie shades of green, tan 
of grasa and biue, Gniy £.85  veliaw, orange & blue... 


MONET WATER LLEIS. n pale TEE DEGAS MUDE A delicate 
Fiet daeap green, whieomüüc yellow drawing ie chalk gray with 
ochre in restful hues of bium. Baly 7.88. — biack on pave yellow Only 7.95 



























252.PICASSO.THREE MUSI- — 26, PICASSO.DOM QUIXOTE. 282 UHICONRN IN CAPTIVITY. 
CIANS.In brown, black, red, An inspiration in ebony black — Flemish tapestry in green, yel. 
purpie, white & tan. Oely 7.96 on pure white... Only 7.03 iow and white. oso Oniy T.98 










1 z í " gol 
GP, ky Dues; Mino graen, tan 
and sett beige i . .. Oniy 7.95 


iow, white and sil brown on g warm 


Only 7.95 






ochres background, . 






#15, DURER. THE OWL. jhudy 
dn browe, tans A pinkeonre a 
soft beige beckgroundOnty 7.96 SPECIAL EDITION 

401.805CH.GARDEN OF EARTHLY DELIGHTS.A 16th. Cent. 
triptych depicting the caprices, fatlabilities & vices of man in sym 
bolic form. Red, green, blue, yellow, tan, 23" x 35", Circle price 
Yy to indicate preference: Flat 9.95, Mounted 14,95. Framed 29.95. 


LAMBERT STUDIOS DEPT.AT3 


Soe he, JOB.in vibrant 
-ochre, desp r 
and shamrock gren. 






910 N. La Cienega Bivd.. Los Angeles. CA 90069 


i PLEASE FILL IN PRINT KUMBER AND TITLE AND CIRCLE CORRECT PRICE 
ies awed Oa POSTAGE & [ENCLOSED 1S 
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R65. MONET, RED PO PEG BE Lun pastel 3:3.PICASSO.DAMCE Or | 
| hades of green, cerrulmn sius. orange, PEASE. Yeow, brown, and d GN 
shite; ted and pale yalaw.. Gey 7.85 Leen an pure white Oniy 7.05 





782. VAN GOGH PEACH TREE 766, MONET. SAILING BOAT AT A 
Soft, pale gokd, blue. yellows, TEUN. Soft summer blue, yellax 
burnt urmber, sapia... Oniy 7-36 lenf green and antique white. Oi 
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if only one out of a hundred 
ings turns out to be a real kernel, that's 
cay. ... The public should be able to 
| that everything has been pursued.” 

jut to be so thorough. he warns, will 
squire vast resources, especially since he 
] not allow the FBI or CIA to do any of 
committee’s legwork. Sprague hopes, 
xample, that he will not be suspected 
trying "to build a little duchy” when 
> committee hires its own polygraph 
ator and voice-stress evaluators. He 





























































ffort to determine whether there 
any unknown "participants in these 
icides." Another standard technique 
rague used during his years in Philadel- 
ia was to go immediately to the scene 
he cringe after a murder was commit- 
that opportunity has obviously been 
in these cases. Sprague acknowledges 
t the passage of more than thirteen 
ars since one assassination and almost 
ine years since the other makes any new 
olution of them elusive, "but certainly 
till worth trving. . . . If, thirteen years 
rom now, a skeleton were dug up in 
Michigan and it turned out to be Jimmy 
Hoffa, people wouldn' t say. ‘Don’t look at 
t. Don't investigate.’ 

Initially, at least, Sprague plans to 
ntinue teaching a Friday afternoon 
rse in trial tactics at the Temple 
niversity Law School and to continue 
king on cases he picked up since going 
"private practice in Philadelphia two 
rs ago—corporate fraud cases; a case 
llenging a trial judge's use of the 
ntempt power: another involving an 
knowledged Mafia hit man's effort to 
se the state of New Jersey to keepa 
a-bargain: © 
octor in Detroit accused of UHR 

d bodies. 

A sees no conflicts of interest there, or 
fact that. for several years he was 
irst assistant to former Philadelphia 
tt Attorney Arlen Specter, who, at 
earlier Stage ‘of his career, was on the 
ff of the Warren Commission and 
ised the theory that Kennedy was 
lled by a single bullet from Lee Harvey 
O Oswald's gun., Sprague says that he and 
pecter were “too busy" ever to discuss 
e i ingle-bullet theory or anything else 
ut. the. Warren Commission. and he 
















































































































Ray, ‘the man mies of killing King), 
| played a role in secommending Sprague 
‘to the committee. but Sprague, Downing. 


ws such machines as standard tools in- 


and one concerning a 


ists that he has never read either the 
nmission's report or the attacks on it 
critics, including. radical. Jawyet = 





and Gonzalez all claim that there is no 
room in the investigation for such inter- 


ested parties. The only vague bias to 


which Sprague will admit is a newfound 


suspicion of the FBI, the CIA. and other — 


federal agencies. all growing out of the 
Watergate disclosures, “which made me 
start thinking tha’ the highest officials of 
the land were doing things not based 
upon the public imterest.” 

Those in Congress and the public who 


‘are expecting a flamboyant performance 


from Sprague ma: be disappointed. He is 
a low-key, white-shirted character with a 
sonorous voice, not given to dramatic 
overstatement. The son of two psychoana- 


lysts, he projects an attitude of great ` 
“patience with and cool detachment from 


those around him. He expects most of the 
committee's work to be done in closed 
sessions, but says it may interrogate some 
witnesses in pubic once it has reached 
“certain plateaus”. he shows no hesitation 
about bringing perjury charges. “This 
will,” Sprague promises, “be different 
from the ordinary congressional investi- 
gation.” 


3. Whipping boy 


Congressman Joe Skubitz. Republican 
of Kansas. was ir: a frenzy when he took 
to the floor of tbe House of Represen- 
tatives during the debate over the. 1977 
appropriations bill for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare and related agencies. An appro- 








priations bill offers a perfect opportunity 
for angry legislaters to wreak vengeance - 


on their least favorite government agen- 
cies—to force them to operate according 
to strict congressional rules--and on this 
Occasion Skubitz aimed his 
controversial section of the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, known to its 
friends and enemses alike as OSHA. 
When the legislation that created 





the waning days of the Ninety-first 
Congress. Skubitz reminded his col- 
leagues, “it was the intent of Congress to 
create within the Department of Labor a 
cadre of experts eTective in the improve- 


ment of the safety and health of our 


country's workplaces.” " But, thundered the 


congressman. whe represents the south- ` 
eastern corner po his state, "we hea not. 








big usines but centers upon smal 
-ness that cannot afford to . 


. program has turned into a cuui. i 
| part because of arrogant inspectors w 


fire. at a- 


in December 1970, in 
amendment to the appropriations bi 


pute 
























strike ya 


What started out to be a laudable 








feel they have not done a job unless: 
find something wrong in every litle 
plant.” 
What really. offended Skubitz. though. 
was that OSHA now wanted, as he put it.” 
“to expand its horizons"; it was begin- 
ning to exercise its jurisdiction over farms 
and farmers. He ridiculed the agency 
dictum that any farm with five or mo 
employees must have a toilet available 
within five minutes’ walking distance to 
all employees at all times. (If a man could 
walk half a mile in. five minutes, th: é 
congressman calculated, “that means. that 
on every square mile [of cultivated land] 
farmer would be required to construct a 
minimum of nine privies. . . . OSHA [is] 
the mandator of the 'privy on the. 
plains.' ") Then there was OSHA's decla 
ration that farmers shall equip their trac- 
tors with seat belts and require their: 
farmhands to buckle up before setting out: 
on the fields. "Oh yes,” said Skubitz to. 
the delighted laughter of his fellow: 
OSHA-loathers in the House, “and now: 
OSHA is going to require roll-over bars— : 
so if the tractor operator enters a drag. 
race they will be protected if a tractor. 
overturns.” Yet the action that most. 
amused and upset Skubitz and other. 
congressmen from agricultural areas was 
OSHA's publication of a pamphlet 
intended to help farmhands dealing with 
beef cattle to understand and comply with. 
new safety regulations. Written in ele | 
mentary language for people of limited. 
literacy, it included the statement: "The: 
best way to stop an accident is to preve 
ie and the warning: “When floors are” 
wet and slippery with manure. you can. 
have a bad fall. You could also trip over: 
junk or trash." ("The material in these. 
pamphlets seems to be written for a Nev a 
Yorker about to visit a farm for the first 
time," complained Congressman Thomas. 
Hagedorn, Republican of Minnesota.) 
Skubitz’s revenge was to sponsor 






























exempting all farms with ten or fewer em 
ployees from OSHA's jurisdiction. Ori 
inally, he had hoped to exempt fari 
with up to twenty-five employees: t 
suggestions that this. might “castrat 
OSHA, Skubitz A en “lf castratie 













_ doing okay. 


“Sanitary 


d by. a vote Ef E273- 4. 
| pained expression appears on the 
ce of Morten Corn, the industrial hy- 
| from dads bo uin of Pittsburgh 


gave them the opponents of OSHA] 
pome very geod EU ” he admits 


E only one of 1 19 audiovisual 
aids produced be the same “reliable 
contractor,” was intended for limited 
, distribution »v the Agricultural Extension 


s Service; anc cost a mere $10.000 to turn 
gut. 
- defending CSHA, Corn sounds bitter: “If 


Then. perbaps a bit tired of 
. lcan get as much mileage out of the gas 
in my car a« they did from this, I will be 
As fer the portable toilets on 
the farm (n bureaucratic jargon, “field 
faculties.” one for “each forty 
 emplovees or fraction thereof") Corn 
Insists tha* the regulation was only a 
proposal, ull smbject to hearings and 
. revisiore at the time it was revealed, and 
he admits that it may have “stemmed 
from a mvsperception." Nevertheless, it 
(was recommended by OSHA's own agri- 
. cultura! acvisory committee, composed of 
people fram larger farms. "I feel" says 
= Corn: Eos someone who tests Für water 
with his 


Us break avec dim 


(vs Fora professional in the field of occu- 
. pational aealth and safety—and one of 
those ?h.O/s who come to Washington, 
insist upon being called "Doctor," and try 
to remam above the sordid political 
- -battle—Corn’s service at OSHA since 
November 1975 must have been very 
- disillusiosing indeed. Whatever his inten- 
tions, he found himself presiding over an 
agency chat had become the latest, 
handiest political whipping boy in town. 
In the veew of the small businessmen and 
farmers who have borne the brunt of its 
enforcement activities, and of the con- 
Tessmes who receive the complaints, 
OSHA i& the symbol of all that is wrong 
with. the federal bureaucracy: it is arro- 
gant. petty, insensitive, and a waste of 
effor: and money. 
wed from another perspective, how- 
OSHA is a historic development in 
man government and the regulation 
2: economy. Labor unions crusaded 
ides for d ine establishment of just 


.which would require - 


ot only about their 


sa fety 


from job-related | injuries . 
illnesses. 
1970. which created OSHA and its 
companion research and investigation 
arm, the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH. under 
the control of HEW), amounted to a 
recognition that the American workplace 
was not, on the whole. a safe place. The 
more sophisticated the research and the 
statistics become, the worse the picture: 
occupational accidents are now estimated 
to take the lives of at least 13,000 Ameri- 
cans a year and to injure perhaps five 
times as many. Occupational health 
hazards are believed to contribute to 
about half of all deaths from cancer in the 
United States and at least 5 percent of 
those connected with heart disease, the 
countrys leading killer. Although the 
threat. becomes obvious and dramatic 
only occasionally (as in the poisoning of 
dozens of residents of Hopewell, Virginia, 
and the pollution of the nearby James 
River by derivatives of the pesticide 
Kepone. which was manufactured in 
Hopewell without appropriate safety 
standards), it lurks as a major social and 
medical issue. These are the problems 
OSHA is meant to uncover and cure. 
Yet a view of OSHA as a nuisance. and 


| d. € 
The legislation approved in ` 


Muskie. o ee ‘Maine, oe: L.Ro 
Reagan. the former Republican g 
of California. How did an agen 
such noble goals and missions come to 
à governmental pariah, the topic ofa 
jokes and bipartisan movements fora 
lition? mo 
One co:ossal error was the congressios 
ally authorized method by which OS. 
adopted its initial standards: rather th: P 
go throuzh the cumbersome process of 
drafting regulations and then holding 
public hearings on them. the agency 
simply borrowed wholesale from the 
"consensus standards" already used as 
voluntary safety guidelines by business 
and professional groups. (The existence of 
such guidelines. was one of the major. 
argumerts of those who Bpposed the crea- 
üon of OSHA during congressional 
debate.) That meant, for example, t that 
OSHA's standards on fire prevention 
came from the National Fire Protecti 
Association—whose standards were o 
of-date, narrow, misdirected, and. vi 
difficult to comply with under ordinar 
circumstances. Another consensus. stan 
dard dictated that employers could. 
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t put ice cubes in their employees' | 
inking water; it dated back to the time 
hen ice cubes were made from polluted 
er water. The rules on the guarding of 
nachinery so. that exposed parts will not 
jure workers or passersby took 46 pages 
mall. print to set out in the Code of 
sderal Regulations. When OSHA in- 


































































nts under their jurisdiction, they some- 
es seemed to overlook major safety 


n-serious" violations based on old- 
ashioned standards and carrying a fine of 
x fifteen dollars each. Thus, 
usinessman might be cited and fined 
ause the railing along one of his stair- 
ys was not exactly forty-two inches 
from upperfSurfáce to floor. 

Another problem that plagued OSHA 
was its early politicalization. Although 
Président Richard Nixon praised the bill 
creating the agency as "one of the most 
important. pieces of legislation . . . ever 
passed by the Congress,” his choice for its 
first administrator was George Guenther, 
a hosiery manufacturer from Reading. 
Pennsylvania, who had already held a 
political appointment in the Labor De- 
partment. Under Guenther, OSHA 
missed its initial opportunity to set a 
ough, meaningful industrial health stan- 
dard—one governing the degree of accept- 
ble contamination of the air in certain 
lants by lethal asbestos fibers. Against 
he advice of NIOSH, the unions, and the 
nedical community, the agency decided 
iot to rock the boat in an election year. 
nd in June 1972 it adopted a permissive 
sbestos regulation favored by business. 
week later, Guenther wrote a memo- 
ndum to his superiors in the Labor 
partment that became notorious. It 
omised that “no highly controversial 
indards" would be promulgated at polit- 
y inopportune moments and urged 
e White House to view the “great 
tential of OSHA"—a “properly man- 
Xd OSHA”—as a means of raising 
npaign. contributions from the business 








r. during the Watergate hearings.) 

juenther’s successor was a Republican 
nist, John Stender, a vice president of 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
sers and Helpers. Having served as a 
blican state senator in Washington, 





ctors made their earliest rounds of 
ards in favor of nitpicking lists of 


a small | 


nmunity. (The memo surfaced only 


nde had as sense of how to deal with a | 
ongress, and he also restored — 





toxic substances, including vinyl chloride, 
a plastic used in many consumer products 
and suspected of causing a form of liver 
. cancer. Stender was accused of bias of 
another sort—in favor of stringent noise 
standards, even at the expense of other 
forms of regulation, because he himself 


suffered a hearing :mpairment after years | 


of work in a shipyard. 
Compared to his two predecessors, 


< Morton Corn "has the political sense of a 


gnat" according to a colleague and 
admirer in the Labor Department. When 
President Gerald Ford, fighting with 
Reagan for the Republican presidential 
nomination, set up a White House task 
force to review the operation of OSHA, 
Corn failed to perceive it as a threat to his 
agency’s integrity. Tt didn't matter: the 
task force reviewed. all the arguments 
against OSHA and concluded, reluc- 
tantly, that the ageacy was not expend- 
able after all. 

But Corn's lack cf political sense and 
his naiveté about the rules of bureaucratic 
survival in Washington may be his 
strongest weapons in the drive to gain 
greater effectiveness and acceptance for 
OSHA. Last October just ten days before 
the presidential election, he pressed 
ahead with controversial standards gov- 
erning the acceptable level of exposure to 
coke oven emissions. Meanwhile, he has 
instituted a systematic review and revision 
of the most hotly disputed and outdated 
consensus standards taken on by the 
agency in 1971. Corn insists that although 
this process is slow and sometimes pain- 
ful it is the only legitimate way to cut 
down on OSHA’s reputation as a 
nuisance— better, say, than simply telling 
inspectors to ignore minor violations. 
Says Corn, "An inspector is sworn to cite 
what he sees: otherwise he can get nailed 
to the wall himself! . . . You can talk to 
the inspectors and flavor things . . . but 
you can't literally say to them, “Disobey 
the law." 

Because of his owa academic back- 
ground, which includes research for the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
National Cancer Institute, Corn has also 
promised to build up a corps of health 
experts as big as. or lareer than. OSHA's 
crew of safety specialists, so that occupa- 

« tionally induced cancers and other diseases 
-can be dealt with more forcefully. 
Still, the complaints, attacks, and impo- 


sition of restrictions continue. In addition | 
Congress - 
„attached a rider to the last appropriations E 


1o. exempting small farms, 


* 


bill w which prohibits OSEA from. assessing '. 


: - standards governing. the use of fourteen. F 














vigilant i in + their defense of the agency; bu 
organizations like the House Republican 
Task Force for Government | Executive 
Agency Review (GEAR) and the Amer- 
ican Conservative Union's "Stop OSHA- 
Committee," both headed by Congress- . 
man George. Hansen, Republican of: 
Idaho, may be gaining adherents. — . 

Some people who feel they have been 
persecuted by OSHA vow Thoreau-like . 
disobedience. Howard Dearborn, for ex- 
ample, the owner of a precision machine: | 
shop in Fryeburg, Maine, has spent $3000 ` 
in legal fees rather than pay a twenty: . 









five-dollar fine assessed against him for — 


failing to replace a cable that had- 
damaged insulation and exposed bare con- 
ductors; he says the government will have. 
to put a lien on his plant to collect. 
Two. construction firms, which were - 
fined $600 and $5000 respectively by 
OSHA in connection with the deaths of 
workmen in North Carolina and West . 
Virginia, have asked the Supreme Court: 
to declare the agency's enforcement 
procedure unconstitutional: they claim ` 
that OSHA violates the Constitution's. 
guarantee of a jury trial in all cases - 
“where the value in controversy shall. 
exceed twenty dollars.” and that it ille- 
gally circumvents the judicial process. 

Many legislators advocate a redistri- 
bution of OSHA’s functions to the states. 
Congressman Skubitz. having done his 
part for the small farmer. now plans a ` 
rescue mission for the small businessman; — 
his first priority after re-election was a 
series of public meetings in each county ` 
in his congressional district, “to let the — 
people come in and tell how they've been . 
harassed." 

Congressman Steiger, for his part . 
insists that despite OSHA's problems in | 
arriving at the right balance on safety 
issues, “it has performed magnificently in. 
the health field." He speculates that the - 
controversy surrounding the agency's ear- _ 
liest efforts is probably no more serious > 
and shrill than that which accompanied - 
passage of the Social Security Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Eventually, he predicts, 
OSHA will gain just as much acceptance - 
as those two laws have. 

QITRARBORDE J. UN 
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“Legend. That's a pretty strong word, isn't it? 

Though we sincerely doubt anyone would consider it too strong when 
referring to Porsche. Afterhaving become possibly the foremost name in 
racing. After almost thirty years of major automotive innovations not only on 
the track bur on the road Culminating in the Porsche Turbo Carrera, a car built 
with such painstaking pride and to such exacting standards that it takes 
twelve days to build one. 

And Audi's credentials are equally impressive. 

You probably didn't know ir, but Audi has a history thar dates all the way 
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The 1977 AUDI 


Our $5445* Audi Fox Sedan with new aerodynamic frontend design and fuelinjected engine which 
propels the car from O to 50 in 8 seconds yer delivers EPA estimated 36 m pg on rhe highway and 24 in 
the city for standard shift model (mileage may vary with driver cars condition and equipment). 
“suggested 1977 retail price, PO.E. Transportation, local taxes, and dealer delivery charges. additional, 
Whitewalls optional. 
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The 1977 PORSCHE 


Our $28.00C* Porsche Turbo Carrera: Nor only the fastest production car Porsche ever built (O to 60 in 
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This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
This is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg.'tar! If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar! count all the way down to Now's number 1. 
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- Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
- That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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by Caskie Stinnett 

é A trade magazine has been inquiring 
" around among airline passengers to 
* determine what they really want, and it 
turns out thet the prime desires of the 
- average American traveler are (1) cheaper 
seats, “(2) less preoccupation with cham- 
-pagne ane movies and more concern with 
on-time tukecffs, and (3) safety. Nobody 
has asked me—in fact I think I may have 
the distinction of being the only Amer- 
ican whose ocinion has never been sought 
by a polister on any subject-but as à 
frequent traveler 1 would like to voice a 
- fourth yearneng, amd that is that when a 
"flight is canceled the airline level with the 
passengers. As things now stand, the 
“flight crew takes the position of a doctor 
- who feels that the ‘ess the patient is told. 
the better. [don’t let my doctor assume 
such an exalted manner, and I don't want 
e airlines to go on the notion that Pm 
ble to be exposed to the truth. 
he weather is good and the 
métions as its manufacturer 
the air carriers of the nation 
imost incredible job of trans- 
porting passengers. enlisting the names— 
not the best efforts—of famous chefs, 
rótisseurs,.and sauciers for in-flight meals, 
offering s zercophoaic music, replays of 
sports events, movies, and, upon occasion, 
even fashion shows in the aisles. But let a 
mechanical problem or adverse weather 
cause a figh! cancellation and all of this 
| agnificeat structure disassembles and 
elay, evasien, and ineptitude set in. 
lta, it tarne out, is not ready when you 
:« of United suddenly darken 


Y wa m ran Am iod it 


never before occurred in the history of 
civil aviation and consequently the airline 
should be forgiven for not knowing what 
to do. 

While the story of ineptitude that I am 
about to relate is not one that will be 
remembered when the history of the 
second half of the twentieth century is 
written, it reflects a display of apathy and 
senseless bureaucracy on the part of an 
airline that surely must conceal a healthy 
disregard for the customers. | 

On a recent flight from New York to 
Portland, Maine, the plane made a sched- 
uled stop in Boston, where the pilot 


|. announced that the weather in Portland 


was unfavorable for landing and the 
plane would have to wait where it was 
until the situation clarified. It was two- 
thirty in the afternoon, and the flying 
time to Portland was only nineteen 
minutes; a little delay wouldn't cause 
anybody trouble. Free drinks were set out 
and the passengers sat back patiently. I 
had an uncomfortable feeling; intuition 
told me that weather foul enough to close 
down the Portland airport wasn’t likely to 
change quickly, and I’m sure the pilot and 
flight crew knew it too. Nonetheless, 1 
drank my free drink and read my maga- 
zine and tried not to look at my wrist- 
watch. Promptly at three-thirty the pilot 
again came on the cabin speaker to say 
that the weather was still bad in Portland, 
no planes were landing there, and we 
would continue to wait to see if the 
weather improved. I knew then, and I 
guess the more traveled of the other 
passengers did too, that we were in for a 
long delay. 

At four o'clock the pilot made the 
announcement we all knew was coming. 
The flight was canceled. Weather condi- 
tions at Portland were still bad, getting 
worse in fact, and we would be shifted to 
ground transportation. The driving time 


from Boston to the Portland airport is. 


about two hours; had we been sent on our 
way when it first became known that the 
Portland airport was not operational we 
would be halfway there by now. 


t that point chaos set in. Some of the 
flight crew said we should go to 
Baggage Delivery and pick up our bags. 
others said we should contact the infor- 
mation desk in the waiting room, still 
others said an agent would shortly be 
boarding the plane to tell us what to do. 
Responding to a variety of advice, passen- 
gers dispersed in all directions. I made my 
way to the information desk, where a 


besieged agent was giving vague sand a ; 


the impression that such a situation has — gua 


B - The agent C 
t your bags,” 


puzzled. “St i 
cp “We'r 


“We've “been. 8i 
nearly two hou 
bus standing by?" The idea was s 
to airline thinking a as to be « exo 
can't cal! for a bus until after a flight 
been officially canceled," he said, loo 
pleased with his explanation. "Why 
you?" | persisted. He shook his 
passengers just don't understand. 
procedures. | 

I got my bag and came back to 
information desk to Thiet eserted 
the check-in counter I found a small: 
of fellow passengers surrounding a y: 
woman in uniform who was explairfi 
that this was an act of God and that: 
airline was not responsible. "The bus wi 
be here in ten minutes," she said, “J 
take vour baggage and wait by the doo 
It was now four-thirty. : 

At ten minutes to five the bus had nol 
arrived and I sought out the lady agen 
whose name was Jane. "It had to co 
from downtown Boston," she said, ^ 
after ali, this is the rush hour. You mu 
remember this is an act of God and the 
“The airline is not responsible,’ 
finished. She looked pleased at my | 
of the situation. “Exactly,” she said. 

A taxi. pulled. up. o the door anc 
driver get out. *l'Il take four people 


Portland for twenty- five dollars each 
said. A crowd surged toward him b 
held up his hands. "Only four,” he sai 


Four were selected, on what basis I ca 
imagine, and he drove off. The rest o 
passengers looked morose. At five 
utes past five the bus pulled up. We 
been in Boston nearly three hours, 
the flight had been canceled for over 
hour. 

The passengers piled into the bus, 
baggage was stowed away, and the b 
there. Eventually, Jane climbed the 
and stood in front of the bus, clipbos 
hand. "Let's get going," said a voic 
the rear of the bus. Jane ame I 
you want to be on your way; 

“but I must detain you just a short | 
more. Please get out | your tickets am 


















came from the passengers. Jane's 
hardened. "Some of vou are due 
ds," she said, "so this is for your 
fit. not mine.” A man said he would 
eit his refund just to get the bus 
oving. but Jane would have none of it. 
ase get out your tickets.” she said. 
his took considerable time and after 
had copied down all of the numbers. 
‘returned to the front of the bus. ^l 
now pass out envelopes and forms," 
said. "You are to fill out these forms. 
ut them in the envelopes I give you, and 
mail them. That will determine who is 
ualified to get refunds." Someone asked. 
a - voice freighted with irony. if this had 
e id while the bus was ee 
* but gane dut to ignore . She 































































X " someone ble aded. "Yow IT be on avout 
in fivegfftirerfes.” Jane said, moving 
resolutely down the aisle. 
After she passed out the forms Jane 
isippeared, but the bus didn't move. | 
went up to the driver and asked why and 
said he couldn't leave until an airline 
resentative provided him with a 
oucher. I got off the bus and went into 
the airport building in search of Jane. 
whom I encountered escorting a man and 
oman | had not seen before. “This is a 


Its where 


ords live. 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





if the bus was 











ài 


way of explan ation. “and I'm going to put 


them on your bus.” 


There was undisguised hostility in the 
air when Jane boarded the bus with the 
new couple. One woman inquired acidly 
zoing to be held to 
accommodate any more incoming flights. 
“This is an act of God." Jane reminded 
the passengers. “The airline is not respon- 
sible." She turned to the new arrivals. “I 
must have the numbers of your tickets." 
she said. "You may be due refunds.” A 
man in the front of the bus stood up and 
asked if there were three others who 
would like to share a taxicab with him to 
Portland. “This bus isn't going any- 
where," he said. “We waited an hour for 
it to come, and we've been sitting here 
forty-five minutes waiting for it to 
move.” 

Jane looked cross. She glanced up from 
her clipboard. “The bus is going to leave 
now," she said emphatically. She finished 
writing. and walked to the door. “All Pve 
got to do is get a voucher for the driver.” 
She stepped off the bus and disap- 
peared. 

| made some calculations. If the Port- 
land airport had been open we would 
have arrived there at 2:48, the scheduled 
arrival time. If we had been placed on à 
bus at three o'clock —when it must have 
mn OPM that ‘he SEINEN in ban 


would have : Ben a£ our dd ay 
an hour ago. If the bus had departed as 
soon as it arrived. we would be halfway 
there by now. As H was, it was approach- 
ing six o’cleck anc we were still standing 
in front of the airport. I got off the bus, 
and went looking for Jane. 

She was not at the check-in counter, 
but a clerk there asked if he could help 
me. | explained that I had been trans- 
ferred to a bus because of a canceled 
flight and that the bus driver needed a 
voucher of some kind before he could 
leave. The clerk shrugged his shoulders. 
"Thats completely out of my field," he 
said. 1 went to a newsstand and bought a 
magazine. At the door | met Jane. She 
eyed me skeptical y. "Why aren't you on 
the bus?” she asked. [ told her the bus 
driver couldn't leave without a voucher. 
"P know that.” she said. “I've got the 
voucher right here." 

I got back on the bus and Jane 
mounted the steps behind me. She passed 
a paper to the driver. “So many people 
have been getting on and off.” she said, 
addressing the passengers, “that l've got 


ee She passed slowly. | 





E Satisfied. Se Mene briskly and walked. 


to make a head ceunt to see if your Te e all 












to the front of the bus. "Everybody's >. 
here," she said. “Have a safe trip.” She 
went down the steps and the door 
slammed shut. The bus began to move | 
forward. A little applause broke out, but ^ 
it was halfhearted. a 
We pulled into the Portland airport .. 
around eight o'clock. We should have 
arrived five hours earlier. Pm sure the = 
airline felt that a five-hour delay was not | 
intolerable, perhaps even normal, all < 
things considered. Once, while I was 
waiting to board a flight in Chicago, an 
announcement was made to the effect. 
that there would be a slight delay in 
departure. Being a worrier by nature, Eoo- 
asked the check-in clerk if the delay was 
due to weather or mechanical problems. 
“Neither.” he said cheerfully. “Its just a 
normal delay.” I thought that over. If it 
were normal it couldn’t be a delay and if 
it were a delay it couldn't be normal. But - 
one doesn't get far applying logic tòs 
airlines. Like the doctor, they know: 
what's best for you and, like the doctor, 
they're not telling. 





rqT^he most brilliant failure of an airline 
la the matter of customer relations in 
my experience occurred a couple of years 
ago in a flight from New York to Guad- 
eloupe, a flight that required me to 
change planes in San Juan. The San Juan 
airport, being one of the most chaotic in- 
the world, failed to transfer my bag, and ] 
arrived in the sweltering city of Pointe-à- 
Pitre wearing New York winter clothes. 
For three days I haunted the local airport. 
and listened to the agent pleading by — 
telephone to have my bag, which had. 
been located, placed on the next plane to > 
Guadeloupe. Each time he would hang. | 
up and tell me, with diminishing cheerful- 
ness, that my bag would arrive on the. 
afternoon flight. On the morning of the 
fourth day, I could see that he had lost all. 
confidence. He handed me the telephone: 
after a brief conversation. "I think you. 
had better talk to our San Juan agent.” he 
said ominously. | took the te lephone i 
“Your bag was put on a plane this morn- 
ing." the agent said, “going to Antigua." 
There was a moments silence while I 
thought that over. “Why Antigua?" T 
asked. “I wanted to get that bag out of 
here," the agent reked: ‘It was causing. 
us too much trouble.” E 
Peter DeVries once had a character in 
one of his novels say. "When I see som - 
thing that makes ‘absolutely ‘no. se 


























THE REAL SCANDAL 


SIR: Renai2 Adlers insightful article 
"Searching for the Real Nixon Scandal" 
(December Atlantic) is, of necessity, 
based On: ania ru abus 


nemies "will: accept cher cc Nikon 
defenders will pooh-pooh it, and those of 
in between will wonder uneasily. But, 
gardles: of the merits of Ms. Adler's 
ntral theme, she is seriously mistaken 
on one major point: the assertion that the 
first two Articles of Impeachment seemed 
o dissolve an light of the conduct of 
previous (presidential) administrations. 
F that earlier Presidents committed 
Or abused power is no defense at 
or malfeasance by a later President. 
The majer point implicit in Articles I and 
Iis that neteven a President is above the 
aw and the Constitution once his illegal 
or uncomstitz tional acts are revealed. 
Ray ROBERTS 
Southampton, N.Y, 


ners cheap-shot speculations 

t the Nixon impeachment are a 

lisgrace to your magazine and an affront 
o your readers. 

| ira nge her credentials to call Bert 

i ain. į ferent or Jim St. Clair i incom- 


ler away “from nN errors like het 
pplication of the October 15, 1974, law 
! rt T cus obe by 


: She i is. pee in sneer that miscon- 
‘rode Ene y e Presidents 


She misses real questions: how the Secret 
Service, in absolute control of those 
bugged rooms and working for the boss 
himself, ever produced a single foot of 
unintelligible tape: what the Watergate 
buggers and burglars were really after; or 
what worse skeletons are still hidden in 
the Plumbers' closet. 
| Rurus KiNG 
Washington, D.C. 


SIR: To suggest, without a modicum of 
proof, that a U.S. President (even such a 
thoroughly "evil" and discredited one) 
would enter into the transaction Adler 
suggests is intolerable. 
P. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Montreal, Quebec 


SiR: I must say that Renata Adler, in 
writing about the Nixon scandal, during 
which time she worked on the impeach- 
ment inquiry staff, seems to have a 
penchant for (and probably assimilated 
by listening to and reading all the testi- 
mony by those evasive, 
government types) muddled syntax and 
wandering, endless sentences, the like of 
which, though common in some journals 
of lesser renown, this reader has not been 
confused by in many a moon and does 
not expect, except perhaps from new 
young authors, to be confronted by in the 
pages of The Atlantic. 
ROGER Mayo 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SIR: Renata Adler’s “inescapable infer- 
ence" about the Nixon scandal becomes 
more inescapable with each day's revela- 
tions about the nature and scope of the 
"Korean connection" to American poli- 
tics, and American policy in Asia. 


JEANETTE Fisk | 


. Washington, D 


double-talk . 


Renata Adler replies: pr. 

I don't know what Mr. King mea 
credentials. | like aiMbathpire 
Jenner. I have never. asserted that a 
the Articles of Impeachment were u 
ported, or that they would not have 
passed by the Senate. It is diffic 
know how to reply to an attorney 
does not think the conduct of other P 
dents is relevant to an impeachm 
proceeding. | don't see why Mr. Ki 
would attribute to me his own misappli 
tion of post-Watergate law, P.L. 93-4 
The laws which de cover the sever: 
events in question are (1) Title 18 U.S 
Section 613, which applies to campai 
contributions from foreign nationals 
the Foreign Bank Secrecy Act ofl 
which pein s eparting of all cash tr 


* 
^ 
- 


requirements esta ished > 
regulatioas emanating from the T T 
with the Enemy Act, as amended; anc 
bookkeeping requirements, for bank 
campaign committees, under the Fed 


Election Campaign Act of 197]. 


truly interested, though, in what Mr. 
regards as the remaining "real ques io 
If he knows or suspects the existen 
any skeletons more serious than. tr 
and bribery, I welcome his investig 
of them. 


As for Mr. Mayo, he 1 may be righ 


DEVELOPING NEPAL 


Sin: Some of the allegations in € 
Sterling's article on Nepal (Repoi 
Comment, October Atlantic) could 
damaging to the World Bank and pa. 
larly to the effort conducted by 
department to convince | - people 











ears income for the average hillman. 

calculation 
sbursements of all external assistance to 
pal have averaged less than $30 
lion a year in the last ten years. This 
d give a cumulative total of less than 
 million—very much below the $5 
. figure mentioned in the Sterling 











t is plain from the above that we 
not be engaged in a $300 million road 
ing program in Nepal. The World 
ik’s affiliate, the International Devel- 
ment Association (IDA), has financed 
y one highway in Nepal with a credit 
$2.5 million. We have not provided 
assistance via India for building a second 
road in Nepal. 

Our devejopmem objective in Nepal is 
"assist directly productive sectors, 
icularly agriculture and projects de- 
ed. to increase food production; to 
assist the development for farmers of 
facilities such as feeder roads which 
provide access to markets; and to increase 
pacity to meet the growing demand for 
ergy. IDA has extended one credit of 









I felt in that room? 


















shows that total net 





I put myself on Sigmund's couch 


Here in the Sigmund Freud 
Museum at Vienna's Berg- 
gasse 19, I dreamed I met the 
great Doctor himself. What 
would he say about the mystery 


Elsewhere, in houses on 
streets I can't name, I heard 
echoes of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Haydn. I visited the 
many museums and monuments 
reflecting the past that brought 
me here to Austria. I saw the 


200 E. Randolph Drive;Suite :5130, Chicago, T 











Nepal wh: di is eee to ever 
people from settliag on land that ought tc to 
be left under forest for environmental 
reasons. One hopes that a carefully 
planned settlement project with con- 
trolled clearing could help to reduce 
wasteful destruction of forests by squat- 
ters from the hill areas. A subsequent 
rural development project, being financed 
by an IDA credit of 58 million, attempts 
to raise the standard of living of the hill 
people and thus reduce the incentive to 
move out and settle in the Tarai. In Nepal 
and other member countries we are trving 
to help finance development projects of 
high priority while giving increased atten- 
tion to eco-ogic and environmental con- 
siderations. 
JOHN E. MERRIAM 
Director, Information & Public Affairs 
The World Bank 


Claire Sterling replies: 

Mr. Merriam kas mislaid a decimal 
point in the very first mistake he says I 
made. The Agure | used for international 
aid to Nepal was. not $5 billion, as he 
claims, but $.5 bilion—which is to say, 
$500 million. 






Lipizzaner stallions of the 
Spanish Riding School, sailed the 
Danube, walked through the 
Vienna Woods. 

In the mountains near Inns- 
bruck I reBived the breathtaking 
races of the Winter Olympics. 
| listened to the sound of music in 
the hills of Salzburg. And I was 
changed. 

It's easy for you, too, to put 
yourself on Sigmund's couch .. 
to encounter Austria. 














For your copr of cur padka ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA, ard for information on Austrian Airlines, 
ask your travel agent orsend coupon to your nearest 
Austrian Natonal Tousist Office: 

545 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 10017 
3440 Wilshire Blv d, Los Angeles, CA 90010 - 
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the Suffolk County program for purchas: 













the World Bank “cannot [on engag sed i in a 
$300 million road building program in’ 
Nepal.” The bank is in fact the original. 
author of Nepal’s twenty-year highway 
plan, budgeted at $300 million. A UNDP 
country background paper dated May. 
1972 states that the plan originated with a- 
World Bank road mission to Nepal in 
1964, followed by the bank’s set of recom- 
mendations the year after. 
As for developing Nepal's E 
sectors, the bank's $6 million land sene: 
ment project in the Tarai, which is. 
supposed to “help reduce wasteful de: 
struction of forests by squatters,” contem- 
plates felling 400,000 hectares (one mil- . 
lion acres) of the Tarai’s remaining trees. 
to clear land for farming. Yet the FAO, 
associated with the bank in this project, — 
has said flatly that “soil studies so far 
show that only 100,000 hectares [250,000 - 
acres| of the Tarai can be released for’ 
agriculture in the next seven years." The 
rest of the cleared land would be un- p 
suitable to sustain farming for more than 
a couple of seasons. : 
The other $8 million rural development 
project Mr. Merriam mentions is designed 
to raise living standards of the hill people 
in one district of the Trisuli watershed. — ; 
The biggest reason for the decline in their 
living standards has been the very nearly. 
total elimination of trees in their district, 
right up to the snow line. But of the $8 
million allocated for this World Bank/- 
FAO project, only $400,000 is provided 
for reforestation in the area, even that 
spread over five vears. 












































SUBURBAN SPRAWL 


Sik: In his article “The Battle for Long 
Island” (November Atlantic), Tracy Kid- 
der is correct in stating that suburban. 
development has for decades sprawled: 
across Long Island in an undesirable. 
fashion and probably even correct that 












ing the land development rights of Eas 
End farmland offers the prospect o: 
saving the vanishing seaside agricultura 
fields. What he is not so correct about is 
the "model character" of this program. 
which he suggests as a useful pino 
for rural America elsewhere. | 

While the program may be a model 
from the standpoint of preservation, from 
a financial view it appears to be a spec 
lative boondoggle. Kidder does seem tc 
recognize that rich speculators stand to 
benefit i most: "the individuals y 




















































d sper distas, who were hit hard by 
e recession and are eager to sell their 
rm properties . . . . public money 
ould be going to the rescue of these 
heeler-dealers.” But nowhere does he 
ve the impression :hat he is aware of the 
ale of this misappropriation. 
According to informed observers close 
the scere, the total cost of the program 
ll run as high as $200-$250 million, 
ther thaa the $55 million discussed in 
e county: proposal. But even more stag- 
ring is the added incentive to financial 
anipulation provided by the program. 
rst, there is evidence that those who 
esently cwn the land have been bidding 
their lanc values by selling it back and 
rth to themselves through dummy 
orporations. Second, once the program 
oes into effect, the county will pay them 
Ü percen: of the inflated land values to 
btain the: development rights. The coun- 
ty pays, for example, $80 million on land 
with a recorded value of $100 million. 
., The land now remains in farming but 
there is nething to stop the owner from 
selling it agaia, say for $70 million, for a 
total gain $150 million on land 
recorded at $100 million. All of this, of 
course, occurs at the expense of Suffolk's 
‘already overburdened middle-income 
taxpayers. 
: Republican County Legislator Anthony 
. Noto is very quick to point this out and 
has filed a :axpaver's suit against the 
. county to'ssop the program. 
: | FRANK FISCHER 
Suffolk County, L. IL, N.Y. 


Tracy Kidder replies: 

Mr. Fischer's “informed observers close 
to the scene” who say that the program's 
total cost “will run as high as $200-$250 
: llion” hzven't used their pocket cal- 

A info iin observers, the 


1 will probably come to a great 

. AS for the speculators, I 
ouldn’t be surprised if they were schem- 
ig to jack wp the price of their land. 
ut what the-county offers speculators for 
reir development rights will be deter- 
mined bv independent appraisers. One 
an only hope that the appraisers won’t 
e easily fooled. Mr. Fischer imagines 
indowners selling development rights to 
he county fer $86 million. Then he has 
‘owners turn around and sell the land 
low stripped of its development 


E 


million. But who would 


A Mlected Ts $80 million, e Tand won: t 


be worth more than $20 million to 
anyone. 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sik: If “Smokers” (December Atlantic) is 
an example of creative writing at the 
university level, then [ must assume that 
Catcher in the Rye has been supplanted 
by the doings of Dick, Jane, and Spot. 
STEPHEN MOORE 
San Jose, Calif. 


SIR: Tobias Wolff's story "Smokers" was 

humbling to one who hopes to write. His 

sentences were honest. perceptive, and so 
clean they nearly squeaked. 

ALETA LEILA KAUFMAN 

Arlington, Va. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: In its follow-up to Gail Parker's 
article about college professors (“The 
Trouble With Professors," December 
issue) The Atlantic allowed the acting 
president of Bennington College to indict 
me as a "maverick faculty member." The 
indictment goes far toward explaining 
what went wrong at the college. At one 
time anyone at Bennington who was any 
good was a maverick. 

The implication that I somehow aban- 
doned standards or perspectives the 
faculty universally maintained bears 
modification. Otherwise, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain why, although I never 
made any secret of my views, ] was so 
often elected to faculty committees. The 
main sense in which I went my own way 
was that I thought that ten years of self- 
congratulatory cant were enough, that it 
was time to try to do something to revi- 
talize the college instead of talking it to 
death, às the faculty seem to prefer. 
Anyone who knows the institution. well 
knows that it isn't what it used to be and 
isn't going to remain as good as it still is 
unless somebody shakes it up. If recog- 
nizing this is being a maverick, I suppose 
I should plead guilty; but I think the 
implications are different from those in 
Mr. Iseman's remark. and should be 
honored. 

Mr. Iseman also deprecated the two 
other faculty members of the committee 
on the future of the college by labeling 
them “part-time.” It would have been 
nearer to the truth to say that they were 
distinguished professional artists whom 
the college was lucky to have on its Staff 


* amd willing i serve on its sommatie e 


that thév's were acquainte [wil 
outside Bennington was not a hi 
but an advantage to the college . 
committee, if only the college ha 
wise enough to recognize it. 
. RusH We 
| Washington, 


SIR: Regarding “After the. Sexual R 
tion" by Benjamin DeMott (Nov 
Atlantic): the section dealing with 
organization is damaging, to say th 
The picture painted is one of “losers 
the mythical Ellen might well have 


rienced ali that these pages say sh 


however. I can bring you hundred 
satisfied, well-adjusted, single pai 
who actually owe it to their partner 
with PWF—becoming more aware of 
having their self-esteem grow due to 
reasons for being, afid—speyking co 
dently and proudly of the organizatio: 
PEGGY CONK| 
Parents Without Partner: 


Sir: Caskie Stinnett’s “Live & Let L 
(December Atlantic) put me in mind 
this: Some years back I knew two nic 
middle-aged ladies who lived in a cottag 
aptly named Felicity, atop a hill in Brook 
dale, California. Their disturber was 
raccoon. Woke them nightly by knockin 
over the garbage can; daily another mes 
to clean up. Solved it by tying the 
down with a fitted chain. After a 
days, reraorse set in. ‘Solved that 
making a couple of sandwiches each nigh 
before 1 retiring and putting them on to 
the can. The. only cleanup. neede 
that was the piece of wax paper oni 
the sandwiches had been placed. 
Jon Ce 
. Oakland, 
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by Alan U. Sch vartz 


legal md. as ' Madison and | Joe 
pecan Oy Jusuces 


an p nto au me a free.’ B dad is. an. 
invitation to the imposition of further. and perhaps 
more important limitations on the public's “right to 
know." They point out that the First Amendment to. 
our Constitution states categorically that “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of - 

Peen or of the pe j | And they arg le that when 


: right they did. so sith: vo intention of “excluding 
| : from ‘the fe inhibitions impos aa by the government entirely from the role of censor. After - 
fi al Secrets Act in Great Britain. for example, the all, they were still licking their wounds from the 
tapis governmental restrictions on speech and spiritual, economic, and politica: manhandling they 
omia ts idi same in both cases: the need had received from the government of King George 
Sor distorted, some- M. M WP. 
Inevitably, though, the Practical ‘experience: of 
is to iasounaton and the right of a at i increasingly ciety has 
protection. Despite certain periods of resulted in the overlap of many * interpretations” of | 
rical repressive measures (the Alien and seemingly explicit constitutional provisions, and it is. 
the Comstock era, the McCarthy i perhaps. naive.to maintain. that speech and press an. 





























modern society. The power of the media—the press, 
radio and television, books, magazines, and motion 
pictures-has grown almost geometrically in recent 
decades. Unchecked, it could control the minds, 
actions, and destiny of our people. Yet the apparatus 
of government has become so large and so compli- 
cated that piercing scrutiny by the media is neces- 
sary. So it is monolith against monolith. preferably 
with one checking and balancing the other, while our 
society grows more hydra-like and more unmanage- 
able. This is a dangerous and explosive si:uation, but 
one with which we must cope if we are to make it 
through these increasingly difficult times 

The Supreme Court of the United States, a group 
of nine men, usually middle-aged or older, appcinted 
for life by the President with the "advice and consent 
of the Senate," is the body empowered to oversee 
this battle of titans for the good of the public and in 
conformity with the principles of the Constitution. 
The degree of freedom of communication we are 
allowed is often determined not by any specific law 
but rather by the way the Court interprets the First 
Amendment. Our history has shown that repressive 
judicial decisions are often more damaging to free 
speech than the strictest governmental edict. There- 
fore, if we are to judge how well our svstem of 
government has managed the “balancing act” 
between free speech and self-preservation, we must 
look carefully at the thinking of the present nine 
justices, and at the direction they are taking. In the 
areas of libel and privacy law, the portents are grim. 


n March 2, 1976, the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided the libel case of Ti ime, inc. v. Mary 


Alice Firestone. The shock waves from this | 


decision are now being felt by journalists, publishers, 
and broadcasters everywhere. Mrs. Firestone sued 
Time magazine for libel, claiming injury to her 
character and reputation because it reported in its 
“Milestones” section that she had been divorced by 
her wealthy husband “on grounds of extreme cruelty 
and adultery.” She had, in fact, been found guilty 
only of extreme cruelty. A Palm Beach jury awarded 
Mrs. Firestone $100,000 in damages despite the 
acknowledged facts that Mrs. Firestone was a well- 
known society woman who had given press cenfer- 
ences during the trial, that the case had attracted 
widespread du 3 in Florida, and that Time's 


Alan U. Schwartz practices law in New York City, 
specializing in the field of communications. He is 
counsel to the American Association of Publishers’ 
International Freedom to Publish Committee and aiso to 
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: OBE. N, the international writers’ organization. 


reporters had tried conscientiously to get their infor- 
mation straight from an admittedly ambigui 
opinion of the Florida judge who made the award 

The Firestone decision is really a continuation of a 
series of recent decisions by the Supreme Court in 
the fields of libel and privacy which have created 
new dangers for journalists trying to report on 
matters of public interest. | 

The Supreme Court's attempt to fashion a modern 
law of libel and privacy began in 1964 with the no 
famous case of The New York Times v. Sullivan. Th 
Court there held that in order for a public official to 
win a libel action he must prove "actual malice." 
This the Court defined as a showing "with 
convincing clarity" that the statement complained o: 
was made “with knowledge that it was false or with 
reckless disregard of whether it was false or not.’ 
The theory of the case, of course, was that it is in the 
interest of our society that a robust and free press. 
criticize public officials without fear of liability foi 
mere error or even negligence. In a number or : 
subsequent cases the Court extended this doctrine to _ 
require that "public figures" (as well as publie. 
officials) prove actual malice, and in the 1967 privacy | 
case of Time v. Hill, this malice requirement was also - 
applied to actions brought by individuals who were. . 
neither “public officials" nor "public figures" for 
invasion of their right of privacy when those actions - 
are based on "false reports of matters of publie 
interest.” Finally, in 1971, with a short-lived burst of- 
enthusiasm for the First Amendment, a majority of © 
the Court extended the "public interest" doctrine of. 
Time v. Hill to libel as well as privacy cases E 
(Rosenbloom v. Metromedia, Inc.). 

However, after Rosenbloom, death and retiremen 
began to alter the Court's character, and the pres 
began to encounter stormy weather. In 1974, > 
changed Court decided in Gertz v. Robert Welch, Inc 
that the Supreme Court had gone too far three year 
earlier. It replaced the reasoning in Rosenbloom wit 
the position that proof of actual malice would m 
longer be required in libel cases brought by privat 
individuals involving matters of public interest. Al 
such a person need prove was some degree of "fault" 
(presumably negligence) on the part of the reportei : 
publisher, or broadcaster. Ironically, the vote. 
Justice Blackmun was pivotal in this decisior 
Although he had decided in favor of the pub 
interest exception in the Rosenbloom case, 
changed his vote in the Gertz case. Blackm 
explained, “If my vote were not needed to create 
majority I would adhere to my prior view”—a stran 
reason on which to base a substantial change in th 
policy of the PIE States toward the First An 





- Then, after more changes in the personnel of the 
. Court, came Firestone. Justices Black and Douglas, 
"who for many years supported the position that the 
First Amendment placed an absolute ban on govern- 
ment interference with freedom of speech and press, 
were gone. Justice Harold Stevens, only recently 
appointed te repiace Justice Douglas, did not take 
. part in the case. In this splintered decision, the so- 
- called “ma ority” opinion is written by Justice Rehn- 
quist, jomed by Justices Burger and Blackmun. 
. Justices Powell and Stewart support the judgment of 
the majority but for different reasons. In a sentence 
reminiscen: of Blackmun's disclaimer in the Gertz 
case, Justice Powell (with Stewart agreeing) states: 
“In order to avoid the appearance of fragmentation 
of the Court on the basic principles involved, I join 
he opinion of the Court." Again bedrock principles 
of protection for the First Amendment seemingly are 
overned: by brotherly behavior among justices. No 
X  pournalisis and others concerned with the 
ee expression of ideas felt a chill in the air. 


he ssues in the Firestone case are crucial to 

the survival of a free press in this country. 
First, five justices decided that despite her 

i cial position and despite the notoriety of the case 
d its extensive coverage by the press, Mary Alice 
rey net a IH lic figure" as pd 


i and Justice. Marshall in hee 


Ne P 


22 ere 


dissents find this hard to understand, especially when 
one remembers that Mrs. Firestone herself called 
several press conferences during the litigation and 
subscribed to various clipping services. The majority 
of the Court seems to be saying that although Mrs. 
Firestone was obviously involved in public con- 
troversy, that controversy was not deemed significant 
enough for judicial recognition. Clearly, that decision 
severely limits the scope of the term “public figure,” 
and since mere negligence is all that is required to be 
proved in a libel case involving someone who is not a 
public figure, once again the sphere of protection for 
the press has been reduced. If the Supreme Court 
cannot agree in any consistent fashion as to who is a 
public figure, journalists who attempt to make use of 
this "qualified privilege" to comment (short of actual 
malice) on behavior, do so at their peril. 

The Firestone case has an aspect considerably 
more frightening for the media than the narrowed 
definition of a public figure. In defending against his 
wife's suit for divorce, Russell Firestone counter- 
claimed on the grounds of her "extreme cruelty and 
adultery." The judge was clearlv aware of evidence 
relating to the adultery of both parties: 


. [the] extramarital escapades of the plaintiff [Mrs. 
Firestone] were bizarre and of an amatory nature 
which would have made Dr. Freud’s hair curl. Other 
testimony ... would indicate that defendant was 
guiltv of bounding from one bedpartner to another 
with the erotic zest of a satyr . . . much of this 
testimony [is] unreliable. Nevertheless, it is the conclu- 








sion and finding of the court that neither party is 
domesticated . . ." 


Having first made such explicit reference to the 
Firestones’ sexual activities, the judge. in granting 
Mr. Firestone's claim, ordered that "the equities in 
— this case are with the defendant; that defendant's 
= counter-claim for divorce be and the same is hereby 
granted, and the bonds of matrimony which have 
heretofore existed between the parties are hereby 
. forever dissolved." This order. as well as an exami- 
nation of the judicial proceedings, led to the Time 
magazine characterization that the divorce was grant- 
J ed “on grounds of extreme cruelty and adultery.” 

' Since Mrs. Firestone was held not to be a public 
- figure, she did not have to prove that Time magazine 
was guilty of malice in making the statements it did: 
. rather, according to the Supreme Court of Florida, 
she merely had to prove "negligence." One of her 
-lawyers was smart enough to point out that although 

Mr. Firestone's claim was on the grounds of both 

extreme cruelty and adultery and the judge's order 

did not refer to any specific grounds for divorce, the 

fact that the judge awarded Mrs. Firestone alimony 

was proof that he had granted Firestone a divorce 
merely on the grounds of extreme cruelty. The 
reason: under Florida law one cannot get alimony if 
divorced on grounds of adultery. Despite the incred- 
ible complexity of this matter, even for a lawyer, and 
the vagueness and lack of clarity of the judge's 
decision in the case, the Supreme Court of Florida 
decided that Time magazine was negligent in 
. including adultery as a ground for the divorce and 
therefore was liable to Mrs. Firestone for defamation 
to the tune of $100.000. 

A majority of the Supreme Court agreed that Mrs. 
Firestone was not a public figure and that all she was 
required to prove was that Time was guilty of "fault" 
in inaccurately reporting the judge's verdict. But a 
majority couldn't agree on whether Time had been 
negligent enough to be held liable. As Justice Powell 
said: “The decision of the Circuit Court [the court 
. awarding the divorce] may have been sufficiently 
ambiguous to have caused reasonably prudent 
.. newsmen to read it as granting divorce on the ground 

-of adultery.” Despite this, Powell, joined by Justice 
Stewart, agreed with the majority to send the case 
. back to the local court to make a decision there as to 
- whether Time magazine was at "fault" for being 
negligent. 

To a journalist reporting a judicial decision. the 
peril of this opinion is obvious. As the Supreme 
— Court has said in another case, "Where the docu- 
ment reported on is so ambiguous as this one was, it 





































































s] ard to in imagine a test of ‘truth’ that would no: pue 














the publisher virtually at the mercy of the ia 
discretion of a jury.” If those reporting on judicial 
proceedings are held to a standard which requires a 
knowledge of legal niceties and judicial obscurantism 
which even most lawyers don't have, such proceed- 
ings will be reported only reluctantly—-and sketch- 
ily-—-by newsmen, and in many cases articles of great 
importance will have to be read by batteries of. 
lawyers before they are allowed to reach the pup 
eye. | 

The cases reported in various parts of the country 
since the Gertz decision tend to require "negligence" 
rather than “malice” in holding publications respon- 
sible for defamatory remarks made about people 
who are involved in matters of public interest but 
who are not public officials or public figures. Tl 
few exceptions have not been numerous enough to 
warm the chill the Supreme Court is sending our way 
























recent privacy case is even more ominous 

In Virgil v. Time, Inc., the top federa z 

appeals court in California held that a well- En 

known body surfer was entitled to a jury trial for — 
invasion of privacy because of an article about him. 
in Sports Hlustrated for which he agreed to be. 
interviewed and the truth of which he never chal- 
lenged. Even though the appeals court admitted that — 
Virgil was a public figure for most purposes, it held, 
“We conclude that unless it be privileged as news- 
worthy, the publicizing of private fact is not . 
protected by the First Amendment.” The appeals | 
court then ordered that a jury should decide whether 
the information about Mr. Virgil was “newsworthy.” — 
“In determining what is a matter of legitimate public. 
interest, account must be taken of the customs and. 
conventions of the communitv; and in the last. 
analysis what is proper becomes a matter of me 
community mores.’ ES 
In an action that shocked many constitutional = 
lawyers the Supreme Court declined to review the ~ 
appeals court decision, thereby letting the California 
decision stand as law. As a result, a jury in Californi 
will now be asked to decide whether the article 
published by Sports Illustrated dealt only with the 
“newsworthy” aspects of Mr. Virgil’s life or whether 
it crossed the forbidden boundary into the private 
"non-newsworthy" part of his life. Under thi 
formula truth becomes immaterial. The test i 
whether community mores (and what community 
one may ask) have been offended. The peril to th 
journalist is extreme. He interviews a public figi 
bd mat pros s consent. pe ol mend or br 



























best judgment Bea 


xpenst | and that of his editor ind ubl Ren ida a 
ury in the: town where his A resides has Ted 


irr gohan sire 
: 3 that ally deals with his private life? 
ow would a jury in his hometown feel about it? 
d what reporter (and what newspaper, magazine, 
television: station) would or should take the chance 
hat led to the defeat of Sports Illustrated in the 
rgil case? Taken in the context of its new libel 
‘decisions, the Supreme Court’s refusal to hear the 
Virgil case cannot but give rise (at least until the 
Court changes its collective mind or its constituency) 
o yet ancther ice age in the history of the First 
Amendment. 


‘hese recent decisions, while seemingly unfair 
amd even dangereus, should not obscure the 
verv real complexity of the issues with which 
the Supreme Court has been wrestling in the fields of 
libel and privacy. While freedom of speech and press 
may be protected under our Constitution, it is, as 
Justice Brandeis once commented, the public's “right 
to know” rather than the journalists “right to 
publish" which is the heart of the matter protected. 
And this “right to know" does not, and should not, 
be extended te matters of intimacy having no con- 
-ceivable relationship to information which will 
enable the public to make informed judgments about 
“matters in which they have a legitimate interest. In 
-other words, the First Amendment should protect the 
communication of newsworthy information, as the 
uil case says, but not the dissemination of intimate 
-d of one’s private life completely unconnected 
with one’s public position or activities. 
.. The justices who decided Firestone and Virgil are 
ot bad men attempting to prevent the rest of us 
om getting needed information. Rather they are 
ying to balance interests in the public and private 
heres whi dh are at bes: very difficult to define and 
aluate. However, what these men seem to have 
srgotten or ignored is the nature of censorship itself. 
Jherever it exists, its effects are more extensive than 
s immediate application. Therefore, these Court 
ecisions, unfortunate enough in themselves, extend 
icial obscuramtism in areas where clarity is 
eded, and thereby make future self-censorship by 
jalis:s even more likely. As the history of censor- 
e Soviet Union and elsewhere has shown, 
ing and. insidious result of state 


censorship is adds Faced with unclear 
laws (or laws unevenly applied) and severe penalties 
for their violation, one tends to hold back. to over- - 
edit, to censor one's own material before allowing itc 
to slip into the public stream. E 

Publishers and broadcasters of all kinds are now ` 
coming to realize that the cost of defending libel and — 
privacy suits—and the uncertainty of result because - 
of unclear guidelines—adds another link of self- 
censorship to the chain which can eventually strangle - 
free expression through governmental intimidation ` 
rather than action. As the New York Times discov- | 
ered when it defended its publication of the Pen- 
tagon Papers, and as Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. discov- 
ered when it fought for publication of the Marchetti 
book on the CIA, tens, even hundreds, of thousands 
of dollars may be needed to protect the publication. 
of challenged material. No wonder publishers 
are becoming more cautious about what they publish 
and are thereby making writers more cautious about 
what they write. Unfortunately, no appeal is avail- 
able from this kind of censorship, because the hand 
of government remains invisible to the naked eye. 

The great mistake being made by the Supreme 
Court lies in its failure to recognize that despite the 
undeniable value our society places on the protection 
of the individual from invasions of privacy and 
defamation, the First Amendment demands higher 
priority on unfettered communication. Where the 
two are in conflict, the latter must prevail. While 
many will feel it vulgar to disclose, for example, that 
Representative Howe was arrested for soliciting pros- 
titutes, or that Harrold Carswell (a former Nixon 
candidate for the Supreme Court) has been accused . 
of homosexual solicitation, these stories should not - 
be judged by their tastelessness but rather by their - 
relevance to information which the public needs. A 
press denied the opportunity tc commit. occasional 
errors in judgment and taste, will inevitably contrib- 
ute to its own emasculation. 

Ironically, in the recent case of Nebraska Press 
Association v. Stuart (the “Nebraska Gag Decision”), 
the Supreme Court unanimously struck down a 
judge's order which would have prohibited: newsmen - 
from publishing confessions or admissions r made by 
an accused murderer to law-enforcement officials OT 
other third parties. While recognizing that overzeal- 
ous newsmen can often publicize material that 
reduces the chances for a fair trial, the Court held 
that the need for public information about judicial 
proceedings outweighs the dangers inherent in 
pretrial publicity. The burden of protecting confiden- | 
tiality, the Supreme Court said, rested on the lower ` 
courts, rather than on the press. In reaching this > 


. result, Chief J ustice meet pointed out the extrem 














danger of prior restraint upon the dissemination of 
information: 


A prior restraint. . . has an immediate and irrever- 
sible sanction. If it can be said that a threat o? criminal 
or civil sanctions after publication "chills" speech, 
prior restraint "freezes" it at least for the time. 


But "gag" orders still occur, and the Supreme 
Court has recently declined to review two convictions 
of reporters for refusing to disclose their sources. One 
wonders how Chief Justice Burger and his colleagues 
can fail to recognize that self-censorship—by news- 
men, editors, and publishers—caused bv unclear and 
inconsistent guidelines, creates the most effective 
(and most rigid) prior restraint of all. 

| From Times v. Sullivan to Rosenbloom v. Metrome- 
dia, a period of seven years, a Supreme Court 
influenced by Justices Warren, Black, Dcuglas, and 
aa Brennan expanded First Amendment protection for 
news reporters in a fashion consistent with the 
pub €'s ever-growing need to know, and consistent 
also ith the basic tenets of the First Amendment. 
The result was a climate of journalistic criticism and 
investigation which produced the revelations of the 
Pentagon Papers and Watergate. It was a time in 
-which the press—and other media—finally came into 
its own, stubbing toes, barging in where it wasn't 
“wanted, sometimes being vulgar, sometimes being 
-wrong, but uncovering the essential insight, the 
ünmentionable question, the buried fact, which 


allowed American society to see what its governnx 

was actually doing. ^ud 
Now, the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
five short years, from Rosenbloom to Firestone, t 
Supreme Court has taken a number of confused 
steps backward, leaving journalists, broadcasters, 
and publishers at the mercy of unclear laws, incon- 
sistent judges, and subjective juries. As a result. of 
Gertz and Firestone, no one can say for sure what the 
law ol libel is in this country, who constitutes 
and of negligence will be applied to report 
making valiant efforts to untangle judicial cat: 
cradies, what incredibly expensive and time 
consuming legal proceedings might threaten. — — 
How will a conscientious but financially limit 

reporter know the extent to which he may re 
judicial proceedings (confusing as some of them a 
without liability for defamation or invasion O 
privacy? How many newspapers, magazines, and 
local television stations will be able to risk t 
expense of a full-scale libel action in order to repor 
the kind of governmental low-jinks which led to the. 
“Plumbers Case" or Watergate? The result of this 

“chilling effect” may well be the destruction of the 
press’s necessary role as critic of the judiciary. While 
cases like Firestone may eventually be overturned, 
the time in which they remain in force (or in limbo). 
is a time of dark caution for the press, and therefore 
for the country. 


As this article went to press, the California iuge who originally decided the Virgil case reversed his decision and held 


that the Sports Illustrated piece was indeed “newsworthy.” 
way the pendulum will swing? 
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' Absent ciear Supreme Court guidelines, whe can say which 


A house has retten places: cellar walls 


where mud replaces mortar every rain, 

the loosening board that begged for nails in vain, 
the sawed-off stairs, and smelly nether halls 

the rare repairman never looks behind 

and if he did would, disconcerted, find 

long spaces, lathed, where dead air grows a scum 
of fuzz, and rubble deepens crumb by crumb. 


Here they live. Hear them on their boulevards 
beneath the attic flooring tread the shards 

of panes from long ago, and Fiberglas 

fallen to dust, and droppings, and dry clues 

to crimes no longer news. The villains pass 


with scrabbly 


traffic-noise; their avenues 


run parallel to: chambers of our. own 
where | we > pret d we're id a 





A story by David Ely 


uarenta's very appearance inspired trust. 
tle was ponderous and slow, with heavy 
Senses and an enormous nose n 


liberated: a man of: vastness, "depth, jtd 
mam a man wie would never dm him- 


ph Anda vet he cu lied. He had ied. moreover, the 
orst sort ES it hadn't been i a ipae social 


“his own. account. perti must 
' im, like sand into an Oyster. 
^w he wondered, ‘his hoo dh to m Hed 


n't. alian; even if he had an ltal- 
was , American, American to the 


nerican professor on sab- 


. ha pes possit Ttalian about 
setting if Bon 8 Se 


en itt fierselves established i in Florence in a 
ruining in. A Ponde villa south of the 


and his wife, Virginia, had been drawn into con-. ; 
versation with a man at the next table, an. Ameri- | 
can named Lionel, who later accompanied them | 


up to the piazzale. Virginia retreated from the sun, : 
leaving the two men at the balustrade that rimmed - 


the overlook, and it was there that they had. gotten 5 
to talking about the war. Lionel had been à fighter - 
pilot in the Pacific; he'd shot down: Japanese | 


planes. His words were modest enough; it was his | 
hands, mimicking dogfights, that bragged. Qua- 
ranta had served as a humble anti-aircraft gunner, _ z 


first in Africa, then in Italy, near Foggia. “Dull 
duty, I suppose,” Lionel remarked. It was then that. 
Quaranta, perhaps. goaded by the image of those © 
swooping, heroic hands, had lied. | ec es 
That sun must have sunk right through his wiry u 
iron-gray hair, and into his brains. He'd been . 
warned that Florence in summer was hotter than - 
Naples, hotter than Palermo, that it was the hottest. 
of all Italian cities, E on bod narrow. flats of 


wine fang à in his skull and the i des kv up E 
out of him. - | | "m à 
os the time he: and t iig m. Ed ~ € E 


ranta was afraid hé 4 sigh h have old it to plane, 
who wouid LA it in their turn. HK ul 





. married nine years," 





























- thought he was safe, and. then . ... | But he didn't 
feel safe. He kept expecting it—or at least a sub- 
merged and timorous part of him kept expecting it. 
Whenever he was introduced to a stranger, hed 
have a momentary pang. 
© When the confrontation at last took place, how- 
ever, the lie came toward him across a crowded 
cocktail party patio in the form of his wife, a 
: plump little woman, quick-stepped, and with large, 
. amazing, myopic eyes. Her excited and at the same 
. time annoyed manner alerted him. “Well. if it asn't 
just like you, John," Virginia exclaimed as she 
neared him. Her voice, brightened by drink, cut 
through the party noise. “I had to hear it from 
. somebody else.” Quaranta rose from his chair, a 
. pillar of a man in a white suit marbled by creases, 
. his great face glowing beneath the fading gold and 
“crimson banners of n August sunset. "We've been 
| ' she said, as though she were 
: addressing the other guests, and in his alarm he 
= had the impression that everyone else had turned 
with interest in their direction, although in fact 
-only two or three were in a position to hear, "and 
-jin all that time not a word. And so maybe now 
"you'll. be kind enough to tell me," she went on, 
‘amused and even fond, but still irked tha: he 
^. hadn't told her first, "what you really did here 

. during the war, fighting with the partisans. á 

“Oh, that,” he said in a choked voice. He meant 
the lie. | 

“You told me you were in an anti-aircraft battery." 

“Well, I was." 

“But then how did you get into the partisans? 
Were you assigned to do it?" 

"No, no," he said quickly. "Not assigned." 

“Then you volunteered?" 

"No," he said. The sky was dimming rapidly 
now. Only light-colored objects were clearly visible. 
. Virginia, tanned, was disappearing. in the gloom; 
-her dress and shoes remained. “No,” he said again, 
 stupidly. He realized, too late, that his denials were 
B confirmations, | 
= "Well, was it secret or something?" 
© "Of course not.” He felt himself slipping deeper 

into the lie. Bats sped. through the dusky air; the 
trees that bordered the garden seemed to swell in 
size and edge closer. "It was just—" He broke off, 
. helplessly. He'd said it, as though it Saidi. 
© "What?" 

. He hesitated. In the gathering darkness, dis- 
-embodied white frocks and shirts shifted about like 


hosts. A aod of Dep PO strode n xd 


away. «Oh, there wasn't much to it,” he said: to 
Virginia's shining dress, speaking softly, 
way it was a long time ago.” 


*and an 


uaranta hadn't fought with the partisans, 

except in his daydreams, and there he had l 

fought a thousand battles, there he was- 

the hero of a never-ending epic that spun out reel: 
after reel, a fantasy film starring himself whic 
never failed to enthrall its audience of one. | 

There was nothing extraordinary about this. The 
daydreams of boyhood are often carried intact int 
maturity. Many responsible. and dignified gen 
tülemen who appear to be pondering grave prob 
lems of business or public policy are in fact, in th 

privacy of their thoughts, frisking about with sword 

or pistol, astonishing the world with their daring. - 

Quaranta, therefore, was no special case, except 

that his impulse to daydream had received an un- 

usually forceful push in his childhood. His Italian 


father, a socialist firebrand, had fought the Fascists _ - 
in the streets of Milan, and was forced to flee after 


Mussolini came to power. In New York, the elder 
Quaranta worked in a shoe factory, and spent his _ 
Sundays in hot ideological disputes on street cor- = 
ners. He was a Garibaldi enthusiast, and was for- 


ever praising that great man (for a time, in his child- - 2i 


hood, Quaranta thought his father was Garibaldi). 2 
Garibaldi and his father—these were Quaranta's 


heroes. If only he could have been among the 
Thousand! If only he could have fought the Black- 


shirts! He couldn't-except in daydreams; and so .. 
as he grew up in New York, an amiable fat boy 
too slow for sports, too shy for girls, he fed his ro 
mantic hungering with his father's tales, and with 
books and movies, too, and he dreamed. | 

His dreams didn't fade as he passed through 
adolescence into manhood. He merely became 
more expert, updating old plots, adding new realis- 
tic touches, tightening. the pace. The Italian Resis- 
tance, which he first heard of during his routine 
service in wartime ltaly, was a treasure trove of 
dramatic possibilities which with loving care he 
adapted to a new and dominant cycle of dreams. 

He supposed his dreaming was compensation foi 
a humdrum life. Nothing he did seemed to matter 
much. His scholarly career inched forward by pre- 
dictable stages in a field medieval history—that 
didn’t interest him greatly. He had married late,.a 
comfortable, unexciting union, without childr 
His diminishing future. held little appeal. Now 
was writing what would no doubt be a. dre 
book. In short, a dull life, a dull fellow. W 
shouldn t he dream? 





- Still, he had always felt guilty about it. As a 
child, he'd started in alarm whenever his reveries 
were interrupted by the unexpected appearance of 
his father or mother. What are you doing, John? 
And he'd kasulv answer: Nothing, nothing. lt was 
his secret, his weakness. This sense of shame re- 
mained with him. He sometimes wondered if dream- 
-ing hada’t warped him, held him back. He had 
thought of quitting. When he continued dreaming all 
the same, he'd have a furtive twinge, as if he were 
doing something nasty, a sort of mental masturbation 
that weuld be humiliating if he were caught. 

And so when at the party Virginia came through 
the dusk with his dream on her lips, he had 
quakec in the shock of recognition, the fateful 
ending ef a lifelong suspense. The dream was a 
lie—bu: now the lie was real. 


fier the party, he had pleaded a headache, 

skipped supper, and gone to bed, but in 

the morning Virginia brought a breakfast 

tray, and servec it with a question: "Why didn't 
you ever teil me you'd been with the partisans?" 

"Oh. vou never did like war stories," he replied. 


“Anyway, i! didn't seem important. 

“But vou told Allen Morris." 

“Morsas? I didn’t tell Morris. The only one I said 
anything to was that fellow Lionel. I just happened 
to mention it. I don’t know why. He got to talking 
about the war, so naturally I—well, it came into 
my mind somehow, that’s all" He eased out of 
bed. “God. it’s hot already," he muttered. His 
chest and back were filmed with perspiration. 
“There isn't a breath of air." With his emperor’s 
tread, h« crossec to the doors that led out to a bal- 
cony. "Marbe there's a breeze," he said. But the 
air outsde was hotter. He stood in the doorway, 
Staring mindlessly out at the city. Why hadn't he 
simply tokd her: Look, it was a sort of joke. I never 
was im Phe partisans . . . But it was too late. How 
< many people by now had heard the story—a 
| dozen? More than that? He imagined himself hur- 
| from one to the next, apologizing and ex- 
| plaining as he pursued the lie. . . but it would al- 
E kishly leap ahead, out of reach. 

.. “Welk what happened?" she asked. She'd put a 
-robe on, and had followed him. 

.— “Nething much,” he said. "It was just—well, it 
.Was a sort of accident." There was thunder in the 


nd the church domes seemed to swell. 

fF-balance, as though he were about to 

‘ough that furnace of air into a mirage of 
ntoms, a city of lies. 





E "What de you mean, accident?" 
-*Oh...." He was sweating and depressed. 
Thank God he hadn't let the full partisan fantasy 
escape him up. there on the piazzale. He hadn't 
told Lionel much, really. He was free to invent—to 
_ lie about the lie. “Į was captured," he said. What 
= seemed to be the easiest explanation"'had mounted 
. in his thoughts, surprisingly matured. "You see, at 
that time they were pulling units out of Italy for 
- the attack on southern France, and the ones left in 
the line were ‘understrength, so they were sending 
up. rear-echelon people like me as replacements." 


"Where? Oh, north of here.” He frowned, trying 
tes remember the. course of the war. “One day the 
Germans. counterattacked in our sector, and some 
of us were cut off. They were sending us north as 
prisoners when there was a partisan attack, and I 
.got away. The partisans took care of me, and then 
after the Germans pulled back again, I was able to 
get back to my outfit. All it amounted to was my 

° Spending a few days with a peasant family in the 

mountains.” 

-. Her interest sharpened. "A family? Really? You 

ought to go and look them up again. After all, if 

they saved you—” 
"Jt wasn't exactly a family," he said quickly. 

“There was an old man and his wife, but they'd 
. have died years ago." 

.. "What about the others?" - 

"Well, people came and went, but mostly at night, so 

I didn't see them. There were some refugees—" 
The telephone rang. She had to go back in to 

answer it. It was some woman she'd met at the 
language school where she was studying Italian. 

. He remained on the balcony, his hands gripping 

the iron railing. The worst was over, he told him- 

_ self. He'd gotten the story out. He just needed to 

..Stick to that, and it would gradually lose its inter- 
Bt and sink into obscurity, forgotten. 

-~ The air was freshening now, running before the 
"storm. He couldn't see the mountains anymore, 
only ! the masses of clouds, and the clouds were like 
mountains, a. wild range of rearing, crumbling 
“peaks, the. thunder banging like oe artillery, an 

: imitation. war. 

. Behind him, he heard Virginia speaking on the 

: phone. 

P2 pede Was. captured. by the Germans, and 

then: he escaped. and joined the partisans . . .” 

.He swung about in anguish, ready to protest. 
fy God, did she have to spread that around? But 
he « couldn' t say kevin ee it was her prop- 
ert | , they shared pasts, so 


t him—their lie now--and. 


others out do it, too, and there'd bes no pni : 
it, he thought, no end, and he turned back again, 
disheartened, to face the oncoming storm. 


f course, no one suspected. People assumed 

that it was, if anything, a a self-deprecating ; 

version of what had. actually happened, | 
and that the full story would show Quaranta in a 
most flattering light indeed. At parties he was oc 
casionally introduced as “the man who fought wit 
the partisans.” This confounded him. He felt, be- 
neath his shame, a treacherous glow of prid 
People looked at him with admiration, and he, ir 
his hypocrisy, responded to it. No matter ho 
loudly he roared liar, liar in his thoughts, his. 
lence was villainous. His uneasy. efforts t Ke minimize 
matters made things worse. “No, no," he'd sa 
“there wasn’t anything to it. It was just something 
that could happen to anybody.” This made him 
appear positively noble. Yes, everyone thought, a. 
modest man who'd done what he'd done would be 
embarrassed at the mention of it, just as John | 
Quaranta was. | 


Several times he was on the verge of confessitid = 
to Virginia, but he always drew back. He was | 
afraid she might think him a fool or worse. It. pus 


would be better to say nothing, he thought. Hang p 
on. Wait it out. A 

There was another reason he didn't tell her—why 
in fact he hadn't told her immediately, the very. 
day he'd let the lie slip out. He was ashamed in 
one way, but in another way he wasn't. His day ; 
dreams meant more to him than escapist entertain 
ment. He had the feeling that there dwelt in him 
submerged, certain qualities which the circur 
stances of his life hadn't drawn to the surface. N 
heroism, and perhaps not bravery, but at least ; 
doggedness, a capacity for idealism, the willingnes 
to risk for a cause—ah, he didn't know exactl 
what, but he saw in his dreaming a reminder that. 
there was within him a region untested and unex 
plored. In any event, he believed that no mat 
could cling so long to a vision of himself without. 
there being some truth in it—and the existence of 
that vision, in turn, preserved that truth in him. 
For this reason, then, he had hesitated, unwilling 
to deny the lie, despite the price this exacted. No, 
he hadn't fought with the partisans—but if chanc 
had thrown him into such a situation, he would: 
have disgraced himself, would he? He didn’t thin 
so. He was sure he wouldn't have. And so it w 
to the hoped-for truth. within the lie that he kept 
kind of stubborn, a, suffering faith. 





What the devil had possessed 
lu a thing like that? And what else 
mel tsay, if ne didn't Nata Bis gd 


le. E ; pore in TP city after Supper. The 
November sights were foggy, the outlines of the 
nanp- d mesa in the watery sare of the 


‘himself grate into old habits as he ae 
through the damp nights. He was a partisan fleeing 
Nazi poirot. That car was packed with SS men. 
Foli he reach the * alley in time? 


T a i Pone) about there after dark. df ns 
ds could last out the year! 
What de. one Be puit ated in Italy? 


i uiv: MN then. Why, a man who be- 
METS ing! he heard was. only P m less a 


iey ded ould: come to o grief. Society wasn’t built 
1 honesty, after all. 
° But Q inane wasn’ t Ttalian, L despite: his. Rees. 


i liibood. Teachers had praised his honest 
oh gees had called him Honest John"— i 


dis Million, and he duin to it. Hes had be: 

e mere than a principle with him; it was al- 
10st a fetisa; 

‘It seamec doubly unjust, therefore, that after a 

fetime ef aonesty, he was being tormented by the 

e he'd ever told. 

| mer 1ed-—but secretly, within himself. No one 

ew. And yet he couidn't help wondering. Sup- 

had been found out somehow? Suppose 

EE i pida arpund? This Lapis at him. 


months. It was all they could do to keep tóm; ex 
ploding in laughter every time they saw. him. The. 
only reason they didn't was Virginia. = 
But suppose Virginia knew, too? a Tee 
Thus the lie possessed him. He felt it ‘swelling in 
his guts, and drumming i in his skull. It was too late 
for confession. To rip the lie out now, he might 
tear himself apart. Besides, he'd come to believe in 
it; that is, he believed in its existence as. à separate 
thing, as a presence, a force. It hung in his dreams — 
at night, and by day it darted through his imagina- a 
tion like a demonic child for whom he was a B 
sible but whom he couldn't control. = 


 xactly how it "hàppeüed that. m in March, 2m 
he couldn't remember later, when he could - 
bear to think about it at all. | 

They had been invited to a party in Fiesole, the 
ancient Etruscan town overlooking Florence from 
the north. Evening Mass had just ended as they 
drove through the piazza. Elderly men and women 
were leaving the church at a funereal pace, heads 
bowed into a wintry wind. Among them glided a 
hooded friar, a fateful, medieval figure. Far below, 
in the valley, the fog-smeared lights of Florence 
glowed like phosphorescence i in the sea. 

The party was held in a large villa planted. on 
the edge of the hill, its gardens tumbling down in 
darkness, its lighted rooms fioating above. The 
host, a wealthy American, had met Quaranta once, 
gotten the idea that he was a novelist, and had in- - 
vited him for that reason. “Mr. John Quaranta, theo 
writer,” was how he presented Quaranta to other 
guests, Quaranta tried to correct this error. “Well, = 
it’s true that I’m writing a book here, but nob... us 
He had trouble making himself understood. Ts was 
noisy in the foyer. The voices of new arrivals 
clashed, echoing, in the. hi h. 
stone. A : 
Quaranta trudged dumiy into the g ati salone. 


Virginia had moved ahead, chatting with friends. 


He wandered among potted plants, stone pillars, ae 
and statuary. His dark suit. bulged and sagged, de- 
feated by his outsized proportions. People who . 
hadn't met him before wondered who. hi " Was. AC 

king in exile? The gardener? The Italian guests, - 
judging him by his face, addressed him in what . 
they assumed was his mother tongue. His replies, - 
also in talan; were duri e to them. In his. child- — 





, hollow arch of © 


: ers were jasanak, Which forgotten pocket of the 
peninsula did this fellow come from? What un- 
known peasant dialect had given birth to his 
ghastly speech? When it finally became clear to 
-them that he was American, they seemed reproach- 
. ful, as though he'd. deliberately tricked them. 
“So you weren't born in Italy, then?" 
*Oh, no." He was slow to understand the source 
/ of their confusion. When he did, he felt guilty—an- 
other. imposture. “IL was born in New York, you 
see, but my father . . ." 
. His conversations weren t successful. His anxiety 
to explain what he wasn t-—not a novelist, not an 
Ttalian—had set up in him a mistrustful tension 
which others sensed. ; 
| - Disconsolately, he took a glass of champagne 
from a waiters tray, drank it down, and plucked 
up another. The smoke of a hundred cigarettes 
sent ectoplasmic veils drifting languidly past the 
- chandeliers to vanish in the gloom above. Qua- 
.ranta, too, felt insubstantial, except for his feet, 
"which ached. He shifted his weight from one to the 
other, looked about pessimistically for an unoccu- 
-pied chair, found none, and so stood mountain- 
ously alone, waiting for enough time to pass so 
that he could find Virginia and take her home. 

It was then that he'd gotten himself trapped, just 
how, he couldn't be sure. Had he bumbled forward 


: into that little circle of men, or had they drifted 


slowly his way in the tides of talk until they had 
gradually encompassed him? He perceived, too 
late, that they were talking about the Resistance. 
.He was wedged in now, and couldn't easily slip 
away. He took one stealthy backward step, tread- 
ing on someone's toes. "Sorry," he mumbled—and 
then, to his dread, he heard himself introduced. 
His name, his shame: ^... Quaranta, the man 
. who fought . . ." Again, he thought in despair. He 
© smiled bleakly and shook the hand of a man he 
- didn't know, an elderly Italian as hard and dark as 


if he'd been carved from cypress. Quaranta issued 


his customary | disclaimer: “I was a prisoner of the 
Germans, you see, and...” Practice had made 
his recitation brief. Most of the men had heard it 
‘ before. They were no longer interested. 


^ The elderly Italian listened impassively. "That. 


must have been in October of 1944," he remarked. 
.. "Well, yes, more or less.” 

- “And you were. north of Lucca?" 

“Not exactly, no. It was. east of there, 1 think." 
"East?" 

^7 “West, I mean. North d west, let's say. I don't 
know the locality. It was open country. Hills and— 
well, mountains and forests," a said uneas- 


"And. you do not know which group. it was! 
Wha: they. called themselves?" ; 

“No, I'm afraid not." 

^Or who their leader was?" 

“No, I don't recall ever hearing that." | 

The other man shrugged. "That is a uis ust: 
for my own information I was trying | to place’ 
you.” He gave Quaranta a measuring glance, and 
then shook his head. "Of course, you were there j 
very briefly, and then by that time, we had a good. 
three thousand men operating from Lucca to the sea, 
split up into small groups for the most part . . ." — 

Quaranta's thoughts mobbed together in con- 
fusion, panicked, and fled. What he had feared. 
from the beginning had now happened. He had. re- 
peated the lie in the presence of an ex-partisan, : 
man who had actually fought in those Tuscan 
mountains, who had risked death, who had seen 
his comrades die. : 

",.. there were many foreigners among the 
partisans,” the man was saying to the others. “Es- 


caped Allied prisoners, like Mr. Quaranta, and also 
deserters from German units. We had some Rus- 


sians and Turks, as well as French and Yugoslavs. 
The commander of the partisan division, the Lu- 
nense, was an Englishman, as it happened.” He- 


turned back to Quaranta. "Did you ever hear of ; T 
this man, this Maggiore Tony?" (ue 
“Um.” Quaranta's hands were trembling. He clasped: 


them together. “Well. . .” He pretended to search his 
memory. “I don’t seem to remember that name.” 

"Or a man named Renzo? Renzo Barocci?” 

Quaranta dumbly shook his head. 

“Barocci was the one who organized the isolated : 
groups into a unified command," the man ex- 
plained. He was frowning speculatively at Qua- 
ranta. “I hope you will forgive me for asking you 
these things, but meeting you brings back memo- 
ries. Perhaps you recall some of the people you 
were with?" 

"Well, there were the old peasant and his wife. I 
mentioned them. And sometimes two or three men 
would. come after dark and spend the night." Qua- 
ranta licked his lips. The chandeliers seemed to 
beat down with fiercer light. "They didn't talk 
much, and my. Italian was—well, I knew just a few 
words then, you see, so 1. . .” He swallowed with 
difficulty, as if struggling to keep down. his self-di: 
gust. How many. graves was he insulting? Ho 
many brave and honest men? “There were diffe: 
ent accents and. dialects. I couldnt make muc 
sense of what they said.” He felt a burdensome d 
pression, a need for space, for air. "The details ar 

sort of hazy ii in my mind, see. Ies been & 


- Boe. and- 





how. to use 
. your new camera? 


<... even if you've had it for some 
time but would like to accomplish 
` more with it, check this list. If your 
-photo dealer cr bookstore can't 
supply the one you wart, we proba- 

bly can. Indicate title and number 

‘and include. applicabie taxes in 

your check. Address: Kodak, Dept. 
- 454.L, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


Camera Techniques: for 126 and 


24 "g 95¢ 


Tel 7 n  getthe bes: possible pictures by taking 
full advaniege cf an advanced 126 or 35 mm 


J hat des are, i diet dij do, how: they work, and. 
how they can improve your pictures. Contains 
extensive information oa accessories for creative 

nd special-efteets, and on attachments for close-up 


| hiycovers the techniques for taking 
ictures | "sing light. Comprehensive exposure 
ables provide 

subject i ed with pure ideas. 


Eight articles on bad: weather pictures, remote 
releases in nature photography, tabletops, night 
photography, subject control, exposure meters, and 
photographing glassware and fluorescent minerals. 


More Here's How 
AE-83, 64 pp.. $1.50 


Seven more articles written by experts on titling. 
building a blind for nature pictures, exhibition 
photography, KODACOLOR: X Film, multiple flash, 
lenses, and photographing stars. 


The Third and Fourth Here's How 

AE-104, 128 pp., $3.50 

A wealth of photographic information on topics 
ranging from photographing children to producing a 


+ stide -tape talk. 


The Fifth Here's How 
AE-87, 72 pp.. $1.50 


Photographing cats and dogs, garden flowers, glass- 
ware; also articles on pictorial lighting, underwater 
photography, and photography from the air. 


The Sixth Here's How 
AE-88, 64 pp., $1.00 


Photographing a dance performance, photographing 
insects; articles on candid photography, the art of 
seeing, movie editing, and new pictures from old 
negatives. 


The Seventh Here's How 
AE-90, 60 pp., $1.50 


Articles on color infrared photography, top-quality 
slide projection, photographing motion as color, 
decorating your home with photographs.creating 
moods in pictures, and time-lapse movi 


The Eighth Here's How 
AE-94, 72 pp., $1.40 


On what makes a picture successful and on creative 
camera techniques, action photography, brilliant 
pictures through ultraviolet photography, and uses 
of photography to improve the environment. 


The Ninth Here's How 
AE-95, 156 pp., $3.50 


Articles on travel photography, slide shows, pet 
photography, the Sabattier Effect in black-and-white 
and color, better pictures of people, photography 

of minerals, and making pictures at the zoo. 


Basic Developing, Printing, Enlarging 
Ad-2, 32 pp.. 75€ 


The foundation for all darkroom technique. Tells 


step by step how beginners can develop their films 


and make their own prints and enlargements. 


Kopak Films for the Amateur 
AF-1, 96 pp.. $1.95 


Covers both color and black-and-white Kodak films. 


The text portion tells how to choose the right film 
and how to use it properly for best results. A data: . 


sheet section gives all the details for each film, such p k 


as speed, exposure recommendations, and 
processing requirements. 


Creative Darkroom Techniques 

AG-18, 292 pp.. $7.95 

An advanced book covering a wide range of 
darkroom techniques, from methods of contrast 
control to photo silk-screen printing. This book 
shows many ways to make exciting new 
photographs from existing negatives and slides. 
Almost 400 illustrations in color and black-and: 
white. Hardcover. 


How to Make Sports-Analysis Films 
S-62, 40 pp., $2.65 


Acquaints the nonprofessional motion picture. 


| photographer with the basic techniques of M 


films. ra eui ONIS indude | 


photography ri the amalar | 


Picturing People 

E-99, 256 pp., $12.95 | 

How to take natural “environmental” picture: 

people. Discusses rapport, lighting, lenses, 

composition, shooting techniques, filmis, and 

exposure. Records the comments of top-notch 
professiona: photographers as they demonstr: 

on to deal with typical people -picture situatik 

showing the lighting and the results. 


Bigger anc Better Enlarging - 

AG-19, 288 pp., $10.95. 

An up-to-date how-to-do-it book on enlárgi na 
color and black-and-white negatives. Teac 
how to choose the right paper, determine: 
dodge and burn in, and finish your prints. Fille 
with clever darkroom ideas. Hardcover... 


Index to Kodak Information | 

L-5, 48 pp. $0. 

Includes highly specialized material in addition: 
literature of general interest listed in this 
advertisement. 


Basic Scientific Photography 

N-9, 40 pp., $1.25 : 
Introduces the student and advanced amateur t 
applications of photography for illustrating and 
documenting the natural sciences, Sree a 
biomedicine. 


Planning and Producing Slide Programs : 
(Business Education-Government-Industry- 
Medicine-Television) 

S-30, 70 pp., $3.25 

Intended to:assist those who want to create and 
produce slide presentations, using readily availabl 
photographic equipment and supplies. 


Photographing America 

AC-81, 255 pp., $15.95 

Filled with hundreds of photo tips in pictures and 
words, this book is both a guide. to making better 
pictures and a family album of America. Divided 
into four major sectioris—home and family, portrait 
of the land, enjoying our wilderness, and revisiting 
the past. A book to use and to give. Hardcover. 


Why take chances? That S a very, very 
expensive camera. . 





it was. Te daa. 


- 


15 


ing! H le me dd only phrases. omega about ilie 
Germans, a surprise attack, betrayal. Somzone had 
given away the position. Betrayal? His guilt leaped, 
_ seized words, pieced out connections. Betrayal. 
Good God, what was this? His mouth went dry. 
“It wasn’t me,” he gasped, his voice split by fear. 
“Must have been another man.” The dark-faced 
Italian was speaking with a rising intensity, his 
hands cutting menacing gestures. He was mixing 
his languages. * .. cinque tedeschi uccisi .. . 
Quaranta felt a surging terror, a desire to break 
loose, run. "No, not me," he croaked. "I wasn't 
there." His heart was thundering, his lungs burst- 
ing. He could barely see, barely hear. "l never 
fought. Never. It didn't happen.” His words rattled 
like pebbles in the wash of the other man's harsh, 


... un uomo molto modesto, 
: 2 D were , pressing He 


55 


ih fümbled d hapeleay with the shreds of a gota 
he managed to gather in. Liar, yes; traitor, no. But 
who would believe him now? — 

The partisan. seized his arm in a grip that hurt. 
Under arrest. Everyone was talking at once. Hands 
struck Quaranta's back, his shoulder. He was being 
shoved left, right. “I knew you'd pulled off some- 
thing like that, John," he heard someone say. 
“Why didn't you tell us?" He blinked stupidly 
about. He'd jumped to. nclusions—jumped and 


But he : was areas if he ties at all. ice stoc 
paralyzed: No question of betrayal, then. T he bi 
American had fought—fought bravely—b 
wouldn’t accept thanks. A modest fellow! “No,” 
said, and louder: "No." But he sensed, to 
dread, that a smile was pacis across. his i face, 


actin He qe. his head, peenaa 
someone else. Wrong man.” They grinned at him 
They knew better. Same old bashful John, still t 
ing to duck out of it! E 


his vast brow. He went of dazed still ll chute 
ing his empty glass. Oh, what had he done? Wha 
had he failed to do? Garibaldi’s trumpet had 
sounded at last-and he had fled the field. All his 
dreams were lies. There was nothing in him, noth- 
ing. And that nothing would haunt him forever. - 

He came to a door, ajar, that led to a terrace 
He squeezed his way out into the chill darkness 
There were no stars, no moon. He heard trees 
swaying in the wind, but didn't know where the 
were. Somewhere a shutter creaked and banged 
creaked and banged. It occurred to him that if he 
tried to cross that invisible terrace, he'd go thump- 
ing into tables and chairs, or might fetch up 
against a railing, and topple over, to tumbi 
through the hillside garden beneath, grabbing 
vainly at the vines and plants as he rolled dow 
the slope, descending in the darkness like a 
drowned man spiraling into the sea. 

Party noises issued, muted, from. the villa. But i 
was the wind he found himself listening to—a win 
of gusty gasps, a sighing and angry wind, beatin 
down from the mountains like the wordless cries. of 
dishonored men. 

He stood staring into the wind. It blew 
thoughts away, it emptied him. 
man, wind-filled; a puffed skin. 
tiness came the devil tempting. 
in the dark, no one to see, d one to know. 





DEREN 


REAL 
Sais 


-Molecul biologists now can alter the any two organisms on the planet. Genes cause a . 
very stuff of life—they can combine genes creature to be like its relatives and unlike anything - 


else. They say, in a universal chemical language, - 
“Wings, not feet; brown feathers, not blue; ma 


Libia new substances called 
"recombinant DNA." Such experiments 
are the most exciting in contemporary not bland; round, not elongated." v s 


Science. They are also the most awesome, Despite the whimsical suggestion of Sydney Bren- 
and they have provoked a grave debate ner, a respected British biologist, the new methods do 
any fear that their not yet permit duck genes to be usefully linked with 

; orange genes. They do permit the long, spiral mole- 

file deus: pina ang cules of , DNA-the. -chemical that carries i 


not warble”; or "orange fruit, not yellow; pungen ent, a 


specifications. No « one has. ‘yet assembled the | T 
for a Pipes fruit, out At hg 


rules of the game have not changed for 

wards of three billion years: i 
carrier yop. 
"recombinant DN. 












a. These tractable, microscopic cells proliferate im- 
ensely. faster than rabbits. On a simple, cheap diet 
ngle bacterium makes a few billion copies of itself 
ight. Its DNA, including | that of a transplanted 
ie, is reproduced at the same rate. 
f foreign genes for insulin or blood-clotting 
tors could be made to work not. just be copied— 
ide their bacterial hosts, the “bugs” might become 
ficient chemical factories. producing substances to 
leet the needs of diabetics or . hemophiliacs. 







































alized, bacteria containing recombinant DNA al- 
ady promise to be exceedingly informative. 
Every interesting plant and animal, including 
Homo sapiens, frustrates geneticists with its complex- 
ity. If each of the 100 ,000-odd human genes were 
individually transplanted to bacteria, they could all 
be replicated i in large quantities and then separately 
. Studied in a relatively simple biochemical environ- 

ment. In this way it would be possible to catalogue 
and describe the entire- genetic complement of 
"human beings. No easy task, but the goal is now 
attainable, at least in principle. 

. The analytic power of the new: technology has led 
-one biochemist to compare it with the invention of 
. the microscope. But a microscope, unless used as a 
blunt instrument by a deranged medical student, can 


. innocent. Almost from its inception, scientists have 
. worried that their genetic sleight of hand might 
- confer new properties on the experimental bacteria. 


might, if they escaped from a laboratory, demolish 
the intricate genetic balance that keeps all our chips 
in play. 

The thought was scary enough to give pause to the 


prominent molecular. biologists publicly asked their 


eed with extreme caution in performing others. 
nediately labeled a “moratorium” by the press, 








ented in the history of : science. 

> This dramatic gesture had a rapid and acne 
public impact. Responding to the scientists’ hesita- 
tion, governmental and quasi-governmental bodies 
moved to ask whether the ve, pte to be 
conducted at tab a if so, 






















o transplant genes from. animals or | plants to bacte- 


ethical propriety of this particular scientific unde 


Ithough the medical bonanza has not yet mate- skirmishes between scientists and community activ- 


proposals. Great Britain officially and the Soviet — 


do no harm. The new genetic technology may be less. 


Old bugs might learn dangerous new tricks and _ tial research hazards without public intervention. - 


very scientists directly engaged in gene transplanta- l 
tion. In 1974 a group of the United States's most 


Scientists who formerly qu 
eagues to defer certain experiments and to 


away again and leave researchers to conduct thei 
event was, as far as. anyone knows, unprece- 


3 be " 











Senator. Edv ard M. Kendy s subcommittee 
health held two hearings on the matter. The Univ 
sity of Michigan delayed construction of a specia 


designed laboratory until. the regents voted on th 


















taking. Shortly thereafter, the city of Cambrid ge. 
'assachusetts, forced Harvard and MIT to a- * 
“moratorium” of its own. Some thirty members of QUE 
Congress, i ina singularly ungrammatical letter, asked 
Olin Teague, chairman of the Technology Asses: 
ment Board, to review the research. There were 












ists in San Diego, New Haven, and Bloomington, 
Indiana. The New York attorney general’s office 
held hearings. The United States government, 
through the National Institutes of Health (NIH), 
took steps to regulate the work, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency began to review the NIH’s _ 


Union unofficially followed suit. DA 
At issue now is not just the future of a scemirigly A 
occult branch of modern biology. The overriding _ 
question is whether citizens not specially trained to 
understand modern science can influence the racing 
technology that in turn affects them intimately and 
to all appearances uncontrollably. Gene transplanta- . 
tion may be the first innovation submitted to public. — 
juégment before the technology had been put into = 
widespread use and before heavy investment had ^. 
given it a momentum that was hard to oppose. EM 
How did this happen? Largely by inadvertence. 
The scientists desperately wanted to manage poten- 






Some who realized early that a conspicuous debate _ 
might escape the confines of the scientific commu- 
nity implored their colleagues to resolve the. issue 
quickly and quietly, while they were still in contro 

Now that several levels of- government ar 
intruding | into their once exclusive preserve, man 
tioned the research have 
become its staunch advocates—as if hoping that the 


appearance of unity would persuade the public to gi 













































business in peace. But the façade of unanimity hide 
the scars of à long struggle, one that the scientists hav 
unable to resolve for themselves and in which th: 
putlic has become the referee of last resort. l 










he crisis began i in the summer of 1971, when i 
young cancer researcher on Long Islam 
Lu a er and angry phone call to ai 













accused. He had taken time 


er to teach biology to architec- 

Prati Institute and had served as 

es of radic programs that discussed the 

misuses of human genetic engineering. 

ily vical interesis and a wit that some fellow 

ntists find abrasive rendered him a misfit of sorts 

4 E: oid aec Harbor Laboratory. Pleasantly 

d d whaling village, once the capital 

merican eugenics movement, the laboratory 

evoted almost exclusively to cancer research. 

s wife has coined a macabre, but apt, nick- 

ne, * “Camp Cancer,” for the laboratory.). Under 

| e inf Auence of its director, James Watson, co- 
lisc coverer ef the structure of D DNA and author of 


human disease, and currently there are no plans 


| "further systematic evaluation of the silent, man- r 


mo 


wie won the > Nobel È | 
Saying ; he would dri n 


nent investigator. srg the illnesses could. not : 


Genes sayina universal chemical language. 


sanguine “that they were 
'eing handied safely. 
- Cancer viruses, also called “tumor” viruses, 
remain poorly understood despite the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that have lately been devoted to 
3 studying? them. Viruses are known to cause cancer in 
eats, mice, hamsters, and chickens, among other 
creatures, but no virus that definitely causes a human 
i acer has s yet. been identified. Technical difficulties 
pede s with the more likely human viruses, 
e been the main object of study. 
and most . widely used is 


. SV40, so Ed because. it was. 


dines given. before 1962 and of $ some “cold ! 
a around the same time. Because viruses 
x cades to produce disease, there is. 


| M m effect. suie mass s inoculation 


“Wings, not feet; quack, not warble.” 


eventually, be verified as originating in a laboratory, 
the stories served as an irritating descant over the 


chorus calling for a major research program on * 
cancer viruses. However, when the Nixon Adminis- 


tration declared *war" on cancer, much of the — 
funding did go to research on these viruses. — 
Pollack was getting edgy. His colleagues at Cold 
Spring Harbor were developing methods for making: 
dn concentrated. batches of SV40.. da his ien 


With a new v techi me 
| different sources, | 


E- modified E coli c 
of biological time 1 












ment, Paul Berg. - x 
eed is anything b but; a mad scientist. An academic 


omis that he does with students. He met 
Pollack's unexpected criticism—and the much larger 
controversy that. snsd- thodghifolly and with 
consummate diplomacy. | ^... | 
Berg had sound reasons s for proposing his experi- 





transplantation. He knew that if he could move genes 
from other organisms to E. coli he could analyze 
- them with hitherto unattainable precision. E. coli is a 
«vehicle so thoroughly studied that biologists under- 
_ stand and manipulate it with affectionate familiarity, 
like. adolescents gathered around an internal 
combustion engine. Rather than tackle human or 
animal genes nght away, Berg wanted :o study 
. something simpler, SV40. The virus has only three 
- genes, and only one of them holds the secret of its 
. ability to cause cancer. To understand this one gene 
_ has been the goal of many highly competitive labo- 
 ratories around the world. — —  — 

When Berg received. Pollack’s phone call he saw 
“no compelling reason to abandon work that could 
“lead straight to pay dirt. As. Pollack later recalled, 











edge. “I put him on the spot," said Pollack, “because. 


saying, ‘God will punish you. ut But Pollack's worries 
about safety were valid, as Berg came to acknowl- 

















he's an honest guy and didn't have an answer." In 
the wake of the phone call, Berg discussed his 
proposed experiment with colleagues. He found that 
many of thém also thought it was too dangerous to. 
perform. Berg ultimately agreed and gave up plans. | 
to put SV40 into E. coli. | 
. Anxiety about gene transplantation later became - 
more diffuse, but it began in the belief that certain - 
experiments might amplify the risks of work with - 
cancer viruses. The worst that could be imagined was. 
a cancer plague. spread by E. coli. Berg tried to 
determine whether such a nightmare could occur but 
came up against a severe information gap: no one 
had any real idea of the dangers posed by even | 
the most conventional experiments with tumor 
viruses. P 
After six months, Berg returned Pollack's tele- 
phone call: and asked his help in organizing a` 
meeting to review the available information and. 
assess the possible risks. As Berg recalled some two 
years. gHer that Tamary De eputerence; “F think 


























































how little we c ki. 





" The attending scientists did call 
for one specific step to be taken: a long-term . 
program to establish "whether people exposed to 
tumor viruses in the Jaboratory would eventually — 





e ‘like ; some * other scientists, now periodically 
kes blood. samples. from his laboratory associates 
and stores the serum, frozen in liquid nitrogen, ‘ 
that if twenty years from now something does pop 1 s 
. .. the material would be available.” But blood 
amples collected in only a few laboratories and 
_ without a systematic program of observation. will 
likely be as useless in 1997 as they are now. 
Public awareness of the scientists" worries might 


have resulted in political. pressure to pursue the. 


matter, but the public never found out. Not that 
there was a conspiracy of silence. The habit of 
| scientists is to talk to each other in technical jargon 
about real concerns anc to address the public pater- 
 nalisticallv, reassuringly, and when they can feel 
good about what they have to say. News. media, for 
their part. are capricious in what they report and, 
applying the usual “Dog Bites Man" canon, would 
hardly see fit to headline a story “Scientists Confess 
Ignorance.” But just six months after the tumor-virus 
meeting. a group of DNA researchers chose to blow 


66 find Gordon Conferences very difficult times 
uj to think," said Maxine Singer, an authority 
(o: Men DNA. and a career scientist at the NIH. 
"Basically. one is trying to pour an awful lot of 
| information | into one’s head.” Many of ake confer- 


ences are held ánnudlly - án "rural New Engla 1 
schools abandoned for the summer. They are eli 
sessions intended to foster rapid, high-level commu 
nication among specialists in a variety of areas 
Everybody is there to talk science. As Singer put it 
“People don't come to a Gordon Conferenc: 
expecting that they're going to go home having taker 
some difficult public step? . 

The DNA experts ata dune 1973 conference: of : 
which Singer was co-chairman, ended up doing 


precisely that. They heard that gene transplantation 
was now a reality and almost against their will found : 


themselves. having to decide what to do about it. .— 
Although Berg had deferred his controversial: 


experiment, work on the technique still. moved 
ahead. Berg had used a laborious and somewhat 


awkward chemical method to link genes and carriers. : 
In another Stanford laboratory, Stanley Cohen and 
his co-workers searched among their collection. of : 


plasmids for a carrier that would simplify the task. 
Plasmids are minute segments of DNA, usually only 


a few genes in length, that are carried by bacteria 
and' sometimes transferred from one to another. 
Cohen's group identified one plasmid that could be 
easily hitched to other genes by means of enzymes. " 
They quickly established that DNA from yeasts or 
toads could be spliced onto the magic plasmid and. 
then inserted into E. coli. As the bacteria multiplied, 
the transplanted genes were faithfully reproduced. - 
Their method would work with genetic material from — 
any organism, even human genes, and was simple. 












































they agreed Ken a to send a letter 
- asking the National Academy of Scienc s to explore 
"the implications of research with | recombinant 
DNA. po DUM | 

--. Had it ended there, the. ‘question  mighbt--have 
remained internal to the scientific community. But a 


Be second, and in retrospect extraordinary, vote was. 
taken. By a much smaller margin, only six votes, the 


. group decided to make the lettet public. It was sent 
to Science, a respected and popular weekly for 
. professional scientists and a journal read cover to 
Cover by reporters for all the major news mecia. 

.. Upon receiving the letter Philip Abelson, the editor 


The scientists came to Asilomar like the barons to 
lash red egos was noisy. 


as à i it, ‘that : it eir id ra all kinds of 


niques were de ‘eliciting many enthusiast 


proposals for new experiments. Scientists who orig 


nally had. thought the. methods remote. from th 


interests were discovering applications in their own 


work, and hazard or no hazard, laboratories ar u 
the world were tooling up to use them. 

The Californians were being flooded with reques 
fer the special plasmid. used ; as the gene carri 


iei be doing," Berg said. later. “L was rea 
be R in deside ways — were ei^ bi 


comi ig A onl’ 1974 ‘meeting. | 

An hour after the group of eight sini 
convened at MIT, all. agreed that an international 
cenference should be held as soon as possible. The 
cenference could not, however, be scheduled before © 


the following February, and by that time many 
questionable experiments might be under way. 


Finally, as Berg recalls, one of the group made a 


proposal that “came as a shock.” Berg's colleague, an. ca 
expert on the biology of bacteria, said, "If we had — 
any guts at all, we'd just tell people not to do these __ 


experiments. Maybe what we ought to do is make d 


some public announce- Ue 


ment." B 
They did. Their letter, —— 
published in July 1974 in 

Science and Nature, called 

.. on biologists not to perform .. 
|. experiments that posed fair- 
a ly. oe risks. ‘Scientists 


he co nference had eth 


| pie. of PS 





a maay s anyone kn p not realized is that the 
tter dealt only with the most obviously risky lines of 
vi tior. A year later Berg was to remark, “I 


k we're getting a great deal of credit for either _ 


i 1olions or perceptions that I know I didn't have. I 
asn't. thinking about the social responsibility of 


ientists. . . . We just felt this was a way of telling 


her people the way we felt about it and asking 

em- to think about it and hold off." 

The public tended to interpret the “moratorium” 
in another light. 
research, they reasoned, 


Stories about the letter ran under headlines like “A 
Danger in ‘Man-Made’ Bacteria,” “Hybrid Molecule 
: ) Test Threat Seer," and “Bid to Ban Test Tube Super 


; -In planning fer their international conference, the 
letter writers thought they would need to include 
only a few selected representatives of the press, but 
as interest built up. several uninvited reporters 

insisted on coming. One of them even cited the 
.. Freedom of Information Act and threatened to sue if 
. he, was barred. In February 1975, some 140 scientists 
. convened under obvious public scrutiny at the Asilo- 
< mar Conference Center in Pacific Grove, California. 


She oceanside retreat on the Monterey penin- 


sula has noth ing of the laboratory about it, 


but at Paul Bergs instigation Stanford 


nists have driven there to hold. annual meet- 
ong its redwoods anc hind Believi ing 


a dosis ‘although 
E iy. precautions - were advisable. The 
E “ees the second d Asilomar conference could 


If scientists were banning some . 
then all of it must be- 
xtremely dangerous. Newspapers throughout. the 
United States and Great Britain fed this impression. 


. Savvy, they were use 
personal. fiefs. To be 
money, like the qois of battle, in a ritual known. 


i rade have s some ibi 


supervision was, like the butterflies, dila tab i 
the wind. Senator Kennedy hac recently announc 
plans to re-evaluate the United States's. biomed 
research policy, and Senator Proxmire, a 

critic of government spending, had been partio 

hard ĝn research budgets. As one ipic 

put it it, the Ean ofn many yat sil iar was ti 


held his firi i Seit 
only two months after the conference.) - 
The scientists came to Asilomar like the barons to 
Runnymede. Endo ed with charisma and political 
inning their laboratories as 
sure, they had divided grant. 


earing « on a recombinant L t DN; 


without a trace of humor as “peer review,” but they 
were not in the habit of collectively making major - 
decisions about research policy. Now 140 of these- 
strong-minded individuals must spend a few days in 
a large room to forge an agreement they feared | 
might affect them for decades to come. The clash of — 
armored egos was noisy. 

Berg, one of five people on the organizing commit- | 
tee, was the guiding presence at Asilomar; he would _ 
be responsible for whatever compromise the meeting | 
finally reached. “As the meeting was going on," he _ 
said later, “I was worried, largely because I could not _ 
see the consensus. People, I think, were being. very — 
self-serving . . . everybody would like to draw a — 
circle around their work and stamp it as pure and. 
unadulterated, and it's what you're doing which t : 


nasty and needs to be proscribed. id 


On the last evening, Tei intrudes ominously, in | 


II we 


ees to Aoi the 
i "become prc 


ould be ond 
ments, d a vote. * 


committee; EL 


voted viro 





n [od at ease. ke c 


E organizing E 
i ms were. | 


out through expensive 
menter in such a laboi 
handle experimental. ma 


nets separated from the surro TM ng laboratory bya 


curtain of circulating air. 


comes closest | to being an adequate high-risk facility. 


genie un and built, in ee to Hl | 


vision. Wi 
S e passionate 

- Much more stringent were. the specifications. for. 
“high-risk” laboratories. These maximum-contain- 
ment facilities must be separated from the outside — 
world by air locks; personnel must shower and . 
change clothing. before leaving the laboratory. In the - 
United States a facility at Ames Air Force Base. 


D something of. an | elder: statesman | among the d 
scientists, of whom there are many, in the Boston - 
area. Wald's long. hair and attire—gold pendant over 


his black. turtleneck jersey —were reminiscent of the 
sixties and their ee ud the: "churches 


aa po ignorance is  profoünid* 7 There. are many 


diseases that. still appear from unknown sources, he 
observed, pointing to the recrudescence of swine flu. 


and the mysterious Legionnaire's disease. Thi 


mea iocis could. eee Ages incidents. “If ed 
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Unique among the worlds great cars. 


» 


Seville by Cadillac. 

Even among the elite of the world's lux- 

coury cars, it stands alone. Because only 
"Seville brings together international 

size, performance and design with Cad- 

-illac comfort and convenience. 





In search of the best of both worlds. 
And for American drivers who seek the 
best of both worlds, that's important. 
On one hand, Seville is a brilliant 
road car. With Variable Ratio Power 
Steering. Four-wheel disc brakes. And 
is the first American production car 


to incorporate a 5.7 Litre, Electronic- 
Fuel-Injected engine that utilizes an 
on-board analog computer as standard 
equipment. In fact, it is designed and 
engineered to be one of the finest pro- 
duction cars built anywhere in the world. 


Performance plus elegance. 


On the other hand, Seville is a car 
of classic elegance. Undersiated. But 
never, never spartan. Quite the oppo- 
site. Seville is a car complete — with 
almost every luxury feature standard. 

From Automatic Level Control to 
Automatic Climate Control (that main- 
tains the temperature you select—win- 
ter and summer—with a single setting). 

Your passengers will enjoy the quiet 
luxury of the Seville interior. The soft, 
tailored upholstery. And the superb 
sound from your AM/FM Signal-Seek- 
ing Stereo Radio with a Scauner and 
Power Antenna. 


But it's the ride that gets them. 

When people experience Seville for the 
first time, they are impressed by many 
things. But perhaps by none more than 
the ride. And there is good reason for 
this. The Seville ride is of paramount 
concern in the Cadillac engineers’ 
quest for perfection. i 


To be specific... 

There are Teflon? liners in the rear 
springs to reduce friction. Large- 
diameter Pliacell sheck absorbers, as 
on the Cadillac Limousines. Isoflex 
body mounts for a soft but firm ride. 


Match-mounted wheels and tires for 
reduced deflection and increased roll- 
ing smoothness. And to make the 
Seville ride even better, Cadillac engi- 
neers completely retuned the suspen- 
sion system—part by part, assembly by 
assembly. 





It's the only way. 

Of course, only you can judge the 
results of all this—in the totality of the 
Seville effort. We can tell you Seville 
just might be the best-performing car 
you've ever driven. Yet, to appreciate 
the Seville experience, you must drive 
it. Feel its responsiveness. Corner it. 
Maneuver it... ; 

Whether you buy or lease, your 
Cadillac dealer earnestly invites you to 
drive Seville for yourself—by yourself. 
It's really the only way. 
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America’s rural 
clectric systems 


COP 








Annually. delegates 
from America’s 
nearly 1.200 rural 
electric cooperatives 
and public power 
districts which serve 
some 25 million 
people across the 
nation, meet to 
formulate and adopt 
policies om national 
ISSUES, 


The simple factis that conservation 
makesit possible to stretchout 
the world’s dwindling energy resources 


while we develop new technologies 


x 


More doctors, water and 
sewer systems, and 
improved housing are 
todav's community 
development targets for 
rural electrics, longtime 
leaders in spearheading 
better social and 
economic programs for — Flint Electric Membership Corporation, Revnolds, 
local citizens, Robert Ga., has grown from just over 2,800 members in 1944 
Mace, manager of San to more than 30.000 in 1976. Meter readers use an 
Luis Vallev Rural electric car (dressed up for the bicentennial) to get to 
Electric Cooperative, some of the homes, farms and businesses in the 15 
Monte Visia, Colo., is counties where the cooperative serves. 

president of one of the 

state's live Health 

Maintenance 

Organizations. 





So far in this country we've taken only small steps toward a real 
program of energy conservation. 

Efficient use and management of all forms of energy are now 
imperative. Public awareness of this need must be greatly increased. 
People’s consumption patterns will have to be altered; industry 
must maxe changes, and government policies to encourage and 
require wiser use must be implemented. 

Conservation does not mean austerity nor a lower standard of 
living. On the other hand, without it as part of a comprehensive 
energy policy, energy shortages could in the long run severely 
restrict the opportunities and advantages we now enjoy, and limit 
our ability to pursue our traditional hopes and dreams for a 
better life. 


The National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association is the service 
organization for the nation's electric 
cooperatives, Write “Viewpoints,” 

N RECA, 2000 Florida Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009 for further 
information on rural electric ene rgy 
positions. 
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muliiply the: more d. were examined. 


N be guidelines PNE at i Asilomar offered 

p ample protection. from fairly obvious. risks, 

M foreseen as early as the Gordon Conference. 
Strict safety precautions were established for work 
with tumor-viruses and for research that could make 
any bacterial species more resistant to Antibiotics. 


Experiments with genes for known toxins, or genes 


taken from bacteria and viruses dangerous. to people, 
“were to be deferred indefinitely. Such conventional 
hazards seon began to fade from attention. 
Replacing them was a rew threat—a. form of genetic 

julet k 5 christened ' — ee 
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imagine. They left. | 
work with animal and pla € to the p 
were actually plannin the. experiments. Don: id 
Brown, who headed the Asilomar panel on the use of 
DNA from higher organisms, had been putting DNA | 
from toads and silkworms into E. coli; moreover, he - 
was known to believe that such experiments were - 
completely harmless. The conflict of interest posed 
by having researchers draw up the safety. guidelines _ 
for their own experiments did not go unnoticed. 
After it was over, some charged that the Asilomar - 
conference had been self-serving and had skirted the — 
real issues because, as one. particularly caustic 
Observer put it, “this was probably the first time in - 
history that the incendiaries formed their own fire 
brigade." | 
Such criticisms were not groundless. For example, 


Asilomar decreed that it is safer to do experiments | 


with DNA from cold-blooded than from warm-. 
blooded creatures, although the rationale for this 
Dest. According to Maxir 


“it was a. d is matter with political 


Ds "tiene doing’ ede jotgun or with D DNA from 
fruit flies, oe nu ba 
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Clockwise from top left: 
< James Watson, Sydney 
Brenner, and Paul Berg at 
Asilomar; Robert Pollack, 
— Mark Ptashne, David 


Baitimore. 


































overtones of the movies’ G, PG, R, and X designa- 
tions. Among its many details, it specifies that chil- 
dren under age thirteen may not set foot inva P3 
facility. At P4, the lower limit is fifteen.) It was up to 
Hogness' committee to assign the rating for each :ype 
of experiment. 

The first draft of their guidelines to be made 
-public—after the committee had weakened Hogness’ 
original draft-fell short of the mark. It was laxer 
than the Asilomar recommendations, and Berg was 
said to be critical, although he took no public stand. 
Others were more vocal. Five researchers, calling 
themselves the Boston Area Recombinant DNA 
Group, began writing critiques of the guidelines and 
organized a petition against them. They were joined 
by a closely allied, Boston-centered group, Science 
for the People. 


n mid-decade America, Science for the People, an 


& be one of the only vital groups remaining on the 
Left. Its recent efforts have been focused on such 
matters as occupational. and. community health, the 
potential misuse of scientific: inquiry for political 
purposes, and the incipient. dangers of human 
genetic - engineering. Because gene-transolant re- 
search seemed to engage all these. concerns, it was an 
ideal issue for the organization to take up. Jonathan 





dn Science as saying that the function of the NIH 
mmittee was ^to protect Ena GE mot the 
and that having. POIDS: in ch 


organization of politically radical scientists, may 


transplanted into bacteria will not only be. replicate 


King, a prominent member of the group, was quoted but will go on to produce a protein, as it normally 










writing the guidelines was like *having the chairman 
of General Motors write the specifications for safety 
belts." 

King in many ways embodies the contrasts to be 
found. in ‘members of Science for the People. A- 
professor at MIT, he is an accomplished. molecular. XE 
biologist, a man whom Berg has called a "very fine 
scientist." Yet he has long been vocal in attacking the a 
scientific Establishment. King speaks with boyish 
animation, slightly hunched over, gesticulates freely 
with his gangly arms, and grins almost constantly— 
with disarming effect. He prefaces his scientific — 
predictions with, “PH bet you a chocolate milk- —— 
shake ...." xc 

King's opposition to gene transplantation is based — 
on prophecies about the behavior of both bacteria 
and scientists. He is adept at describing dreadful 
scenarios that might result from seemingly innocent 
experiments. Like most opponents of the research, he ` 
is not much concerned with madmen working in. 
toolsheds, or secrét-and now illegal-military — 
research. These are theoretical hazards, hardly 
amenable to regulation. in any conventional sens 
Moreover, the Army's past. failure to develop. any. 
really useful biological weapons is reassuring in 
terms of its. possibilities for future developments. . 

King says he is worried—and he says it with a 
visceral. intensity—that an animal or human gene 




















does in ihe body. df bacteria capable. of manufa 








. lated to produce antibodies to that substance. The 
antibodies would then turn against the body itself 
|... and produce chronic illness. King's reasoning on this 
^2. point is somewhat subtle, but there are, in fact, 
- bacteria that deceive the human body into attacking 
Its own tissues: rheumatic fever and late syphilis are 
thought to be examples of such a process. 
Opponents of the research can devise many other 
scenarios, and part of their case is the very fact that 
-> horror stories are so easily imagined. If only a few of 
them should come to pass, we would be in deep 
trouble..Advocates contend that their critics’ specula- 
tions gloss over many built-in safety factors. A single 
gené, they point out, does not usually accomplish 
. anythins. Several genes must work together to make 
...& functional. preduct, and it seems unlikely that a 
bacterium would provide the proper environment for 
synthesis and release of animal or human proteins. 
All the disasters are predicated on an assumption 
that bacteria will escape from the laboratory and 
















Pollack pointed out over five years ago, E. coli, the 
main experimertal organism, has a particular affinity 
"for the human gut. King argues that precautions are 
: lot striagent enough, and, even if they were, labora- 
tory workers would violate them through simple 
human error and lack of real concern about the 
onsequences. Proponents of the work say the 
ecautions are adequate, and, anyway, the particu- 
r strain of E. coli used for these dux aud. cannot 













-enter human hosts, who would then unwittingly pass. 
them on to their friends and relations. As Robert. 


Wald. ES 






forty-eight hours is a long time for E. coli, the - 
equivalent of as many as a hundred generations. 

Some scientists have proposed that the research be: 
deferred until a different bacterium could be intro- 
duced for research purposes, However, advocates 
and critics alike seem to agree that this maneuver 
would only substitute another set of problems for the 
present ones. Bacteria that live in soil, for example, 
might leak into the environment even more easily 
than £. coli. 

The arguments against transplanting genes into E. 
coli are, so far, altogether speculative, and the logic _ 
of the speculations is not airtight. Every imaginable 
risk, it seems, can be waved away by someone who 
thinks of a sound biological reason why it could not = 
happen. But loopholes in the reassurances can also be 
found, and bona fide scientific debates about the 


hazards soon acquire the character of an infinite 
‘regress. 


 cience for the People and various individuals 
opposed to the research presented their 
V arguments. with some force as the NIH "i 
guidelines were being reviewed. Right or wrong, — 
their criticisms altered the course of events. T he NIH 
committee was reconvened in the fall of 1975, and by | 
December it announced a set of guidelines that were 
even more strict than the Asilomar recommenda- 
tions. (For example, Berg’s original experiment, | 





putting SV40 into E. coli, could have been done in a 


moderate-risk laboratory after Asilomar, but now. = 
required. a ERE ay and so was once more 
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. binant DNA Group, predictably, sent representatives 

to argue that the guidelines. were still unsafe; also 
predictably, | Brown and Hogness: opposed “the 

Boston crazies” and said. that the guidelines were 
already too strict. 

- But the most. forceful áigurirenis. came from . an 
unexpected quarter. At this hearing, 


Tech, took the radical position that all experiments 
ánvolving an exchange of genes between bacteria and 
Tee organisms were Hpi Debe and therefore 


- No one would typecast Sinsheimer as the leader of 
¿a crusade, He is as diffident as King—who once 
worked in his. y Boat grka Yet the 


ifically of a | 


D T m individ- 


Robert. 
- Sinsheimer, chairman of the biology division at Cal 


mde Bad | odd dimly.” 

The only solution see n : Tubs 
banning : the research, ‘would be to carry out. t al t 
experiments - At one. isolated. d in the count r 


by advocates of gei 
transplantation, always with a respectful nod to. is 
distinguished career, as someone engaged i 
“handwaving - speculation.” But he had driven a 


Sinsheimer is often lis missed. 3 ; 


wedge into a flaw running through the foundations 
of the NIH guidelines; because no one knows what 
the hazards: might be, no one knows how to guard "i. 


against them. = ux 
Proponents of the Renh then began tó indulge — 


in counterarguments in the evident hope that repeti- 4 


tion would give them. the. authority of fact. They. 
modestly | began by. pointing out that genetic 
exchange between. higher organisms and bacteria - 
could hav ; taken pee and that we Prien just be E. 





era TE ey to payr most of the $306, ae 


à bate: over "DNA research went on at 
gan for a eaten as other Tanie looked on 


"d pasate to i bréak aud t none at dn. the regents’ 2 


meeting soom. It was an open hearing, but one 
conductec on the university wel protected home 
ground. — 

-.. No eex»erimental scientists spoke. against “the 
Us research. Biolegists were conspicuously absent— 
perhaps because a col. 
 league's srant funding is ^. 
. not lightly disputed. Nor - 
Were these representatives — 
of Ann Arbors nonaca- . 
.. demic community, except 

- for a yousg member cf the 


Ann Aibcr Ecology Center, = | 
- who expressed his concern that “a décision of such. 
magnitude could be made without assuring the full 


community its popa voice.” . The > regents enon 


; a o e cell- iud ES | 


program here. At the moment, the 


ads | a 1 favorable ober with. T ue spe to E 


slated. areas will alter; and we will suffer a ; 

our excellence." $ ." T 
A few days later the egets annoum id h 

six to one in avor of the research. No 


gee was i theensed that lie had been amped 


with those who. opposed the research solely on 


grounds of. safety. He was, he said, convinced. that 
university scientists had acted responsibly to guaran- 
tee the experiments would be done safely, but that 
did not reassure him. He had been Impressed by 


A 


George Wald: “Ouri ignorance is s prélound? " 
Matthew Meselson: “dnknown.. unknown." 


. Sinsheimer's arguments and went a step further. 


Livermore saw the gene transplant technique as one 


ud incredible. power he AH mpi if Wes 


; occurred in the past ee years and pes 
b the real tinte. te uae ts d vir 





Mund. pyrene understatid: your m alphane Hip o; pell it out for 1 us.” p. 
e university, for its i he enger i in the: p pend was unmistakable. C € e: oi mit n 
irge segments | of of Harvar 
Arbor, city and 
collided; ip dro to cl 
scientists wha ad. J do ominous experimen: l 
ET with federal money. In the mayor's eyes, it wa 
: when | a i Boston s saty newspaper | Cambridge. against the world, and Cambridge: hac 
: fontpage I headline prid (ONE chance of winning. © | 
f Maxine Singer made a apei trip from. Wash 
ington to defend thesNIH guidelines, which coinc 
dentally had been released the morning of th 
hearing. After some badgering from the mayor about 
whether or not she was “on the Harvard team” (and 
ü an additional interchange i in which Vellucci jokingly 
one ti that had been edite among the university's S asked the attractive scientist for her telephone 
biologists. number); she testified that the guidelines “provide a 
D "Mayor Vellucci quickly decided to call « public — high degree of confidence that hazardous agents ^ 
hearing on the matter, and was already scheduling it. | won't escape.” But this wasn't enough for Velluci; — — 
as George Wald arrived in Als office to encourage. — he wanted to know why the NIH, which would fund atom 
him. . = the disputed: experiments, had nòt told him and the 
A i | city council about them. “If 
-it wasn't for some of these 
newspapers that we have 
. around Cambridge,” he - 
failed, “we wouldn't have. 
Henn nothing about this 
, . We got nothing from 
he Lus from... € 





T ey | were not able’ to convince the Üiver- 


? Ei er: Dae but ‘they. had a teady E 


rt he : council bad to do somethings ‘the politicit i 


n Cambridge now demanded it. "One coun- 


»ported that his conversations with Cambridge E ld; no n 
facility ir in “ihe bio ogi 


ssidents were running. “thirty to one’ * against the 


esearch. Dramatically, the mayor decided: that the- 


best way out would be to prohibit all recombination 


experiments for a very long time. In a show of 
... belligerence he announced that he was submitting a * 
` resolution to ban the work outright for two years, 
- over Ptashne's plaintive objection that this would 


wreck. the plans of all biochemists and most biolo- 
gusts-a very large mimber--within the Cambridge 
city limits. —. 

.. When the city council teconvened two weeks later, 
the mayors pyrotechnics had been defused. The 
council called for a moratorium of only three months 
and then enly om experiments requiring at least a 

. moderate (P3) level ef containment No such 
research was under way or really imminent in 
Cambridge. The .universities readily agreed to 
observe the brief moratorium. Ga fact the morato- 


ü i might be e a ected, thé council Vitited. a = 
th e situation. T hey empow- 


d more. ii abai their i intention to do ~ 
research. Molecular biologists like David . 


and James Watson, who originally sided 
more cautious faction, began to push very 
ne freed om to do the new research within 


jas a tepatation for caring a great deal E | 
j 3 ago he even threatened t oue = 


biological noes But. "Watson Iso cares 
tensely about his own career and those. of 
protégés. He has repeatedly stressed that saf 
measures must not interfere with the go ls of hi 
basic research, even while he has gon -put 


cal Vbaratóriesif the nuclear 
self-destruct device could be planted under Jim 
Watson’s desk. Since then, Watson has resigned m 
Harvard professorship. | E 


he experimentation Teview "board has met in 


Cambridge’s city hospital, a location far - 
removed in spirit from the scientists tasteful. 


retreats in New Hampshire. and California. Twice _ 
weekly, a heterogeneous, but hardly ordinary, group 
assembles to hear and review testimony about the 
safety of experimentation, with recombinant DNA. — 
They have acquired an almost talmudic familiarity _ 
with the federal. guidelines and placed themselves on 


a first-name basis with the entire biochemical . : 


community of Cambridge. The very existence of this * 
board is what the scientists had been more or less _ 


consciously trying. for five years to avoid. Now, a 
nun-nurse who administers a. general hospital, the. 


owner of a heating oil company. a well-to-do hou: 
wile, a structural YT a, ‘two: physicians a à philo 9s 


i very n soria d th w oceeding to 


e x Een 3 af t 





lave never received intense "publ lic érutiny. 

In part people have worried that molecular biolo- 
“gists would become like the sorcerer’s apprentice. If 
an altered and. consequently harmful bacterium 
should escape the laboratory, it might spread widely 


in the environment and ensconce itself all but irre- 


' versibly. The toll of such a mistake could be vastly 
. Breater than with more conventional experiments, 
. Which as a rule injure only the people directly 

exposed to them. 
.. It was clear from the very beginning that gene 
transplantation could. greatly accelerate genetic 
. research, and that fact, although exciting, was also 
__ frightening. As Sydney Brenner observed at Asilo- 
mar, "Science has built-in pauses; some last one 
hundred years. But the thing about recombinant 
-DNA engineering is that it suddenly has made many 
things very easy that were once very difficult.” If the 
. Tate of scientific discovery. gets fast 
; ong: before e even. PUDE cannot t keep: up? 


" hatever- the dangers ef. gene transplanta- 


- tion, they can only be measured by care- 
o fu . long-term. study um LI most at 


er and faster, how | 


criticis t Mie music or pak ee Their v view may b | 
least a partial. recognition that defending science 
utilitarian grounds is not as easy as it looks. — 
Nobel -laureate and MIT biochemist David Balti 
more, in an interview, acknowledged "a sense. tha 
of the. magnificence of modern science has nc 
brought qualitative . changes in people's feelings 
about the world, has not eradicated poverty, has ne 
made the population- more intelligent, aware 
comfortable . ee 
progress now is hidden to everybody except the | 
technological world." Like many scientists on both _ 
sides of the controversy, Baltimore has been active. 
against military misuse of science. He opposed war — 
research at MIT during the Vietnam War. (His. own . 
career has been devoted to research with viruses that _ 
cause or might cause human disease.) Bearded, : 
wearing a blue work shirt and jeans, he sat in his — 
kitchen under a McGovern poster and next to his D 
daughter's green plastic alligator as he reflected, with _ 
a composed intensity, on the unexpected j journey he E 


and his colleagues have taken. 


Baltimore is ed bree ch the E th 
debat has c ca ausi l 


. scientists Cai 
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Chevy Chase is wide open. : 
2. Bootlegging and revenue loss. If Chicago | 
| limits gun purchasing, Calumet City wil- 
.. No truer bumper sticker was ever designed. Will have another contraband industry, and they — 
criminals give up their guns if firearms are banned? already have so many. o 
Will mobsters register or apply for licenses? Hardly. 3. Flight to the suburbs. Or flight to the inner 
It is you and I, the law-abiding, peace-loving citizens city. All around messy population shifts 


who will follow the laws while less desirable elements depending on the availability of firearms. '. 


pile up weapons. We do not need more legislation : Dogdays, Arizona, for example, already has. 
that violates the right to bear arms—a right as its quota of Puerto Ricans. - ur 
American as thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin—we 4. Proliferation of bizarre weapons. See Figure l 
need education in the legitimate use of guns. There- l. Examples of such weapons have been 
- fore, the facts are presented in what follows. found in studies of inner-city neighbor- 
| |  hoods before the invention of the wheel - 
| | . lock pistol. 
I. WHAT ABOUT LOCAL 
A. THE DANGERS OF AN UNARMED CITY LL HANDGUNS, MYTH AND FACT a 
OR TOWN B B A. CONTROL. Gun-control exponents argue. 
I. Invasion. Locally controlled, New York that banning the handgun alone will reduce 
City could be attacked by Rye. Or imagine crime and not interfere with the pl 'S i 





1e This is simply not true. Handguns 
be lum ped into one Keanu t there 2 are as 


J OF HANDGUNS 
is rid horam 


** 


So named 


nds one ünder de sae tree. Ideal 
ng marksmen. Fig. E (a). 


5. The "Sensitivity Special" or “Group Ther- 
apy." Its dumdum bullets open a person up 
| to others. Favored by police trying to 
2. The "Family Planner.” Very inexpensive, improve neighborhood communications. 
- thus ideal for large families. Everyone in i 
‘the clan can afford one of these babies and 
"sibling rivalry" can be eliminated. Fig. 2 
(ko 


C. HANDGUNS, TRUE OR FALSE 
d | die 1. If handguns. had been banned. in early 
The “Marriage Counselor.’ ' Its cute knife America, Alexander Hamilton would be 
and fork design makes it a good shower or alive today. False. In the year 1976, Alex- : 
wedding gift. Can be bought in any silver ander Hamilton would be 219 years old. an E 
pattern and. put on order at the bridal ely attained in | vor 
zj; iy at e Lap stores 


ee 


these unfortunate. S vest il z 
o percent of ana citiz 


point is, oe 2n percent of the sal, Th be 
allowed to force its will on a group o 
clearly in the righ A ud T | 








E SAFETY 
- This is the key factor. to . the enjoyment of 
firearms. People must be taught to use guns 
. discreetly. Several ways to avoid accidents are: 
A. Keep your. gun, but. keep. it under lock and 
key or put it in a safe-deposit box out of the 
reach of children. ! 

B. Disassemble the firearm kept in the home. 
Control advocates make fun of this advice, 
but only because they are too lazy to follow 
the convenient steps to assemble the gun. Do 
not wait until an emergency arises; practice 
putting the firearm together according to the 
simple diagram (Fig. 3). 

C. Use the gun for target practice and legitimate 
killing. Avoid Russian Roulette, "Chicken," 
and other childish games. 

D. Be sure that you clearly identify persons 
entering the home or business as 
“undesirable” or “criminal.” A Pansy R. of 
Cincinnati was sent up for life because of 
confusing a raccoon and a mail carrier. 
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Fig. 4: Radical Third World groups 


IV. POLITICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

All forms of gun control are subversive and 

un-American. Consider these questions and 
issues: 

A. Where would the Hungarian patriots be: 
today if they had not possessed handguns to 
combat Soviet tanks? 

B. Gun control will not prevent outlaws from 
obtaining arms; arms will be available to 
organized crime and will also fall into the 
hands of radical Third World groups (see. 
Fig. 4). | 

C. Without guns, how will we be able to tell 
men from women? (Fig. 5) People make fun 
of John Wayne, but Americans know in their — 
hearts that women prefer the man who 
shoots his own squirrels. 

D. In. their powerful propaganda, the gun- 
control lobby has painted the American gun- 
lover.as a fascist or a trigger-happy thug. This | 
is another of their vicious half-truths. Most | 
guns are used for target practice, field sports, . 

and in conservation. Large herds of white: | 
tailed deer. have been saved from starvation | 

— by rifle clubs. - é 

E. The banning even of the “Saturday Night. 
Special" has political implications. Should 
shooting be an elite. activity, only for the rich 

man’s pleasure, or open to all on a demo- 
cratic basis? The Special i is the cheapest, most 













V. GUNS AND VIOLENCE 
It cannot be emphasized too often that when 


used properly. guns do not promote, but reduce, 

violence. The following true cases have been 

reported: 

A. Ine suburb of Detroit, a rash of crimes was 
brought te a halt when, against the advice of 
the police commissioner, the local French 
Restaurant Association set up a handgun 


training program and tke headwaiters shot 
twelve prospective muggers (six fatally, and 
six on the critical list). 

B. Before buying a “Saturday Night Special,” 
Mrs. John Green, owner of a Dayton, Ohio, 
pony keg, was robbed five times. On the sixth © 
attempt, she shot her would-be holdup man in 
the left leg. The following night, the same man 
(he was wearing a bandage on his left leg) 
returned for a seventh attempt, but Mrs. 
Green beat him to the draw and shot him in 
the other leg. He’ll never walk again. 

C. The home of Mr. and Mrs. J. of New York 
State had been regularly burglarized by a 
group of juvenile delinquents until Mr. J. 
obtained a rifle with a telescopic lens and 
killed four teen-agers as they approached his 
property. 

An eighty-year-old grandmother in Miami, 
Florida, rigged up a burglar alarm consisting 
of a wire connected to a handgun. When a 
burglar tripped the device, it blew his head 
off. 
Many professional criminals have stated under oath 
that they fear not the police or the penitentiary, but 
an armed public. 


IN CONCLUSION: Not only do we owe ourselves 
protection, but we must not let a few bleeding hearts 
destroy our basic rights and institutions. As Bill 
Cojones, manufacturer of the popular "Dallas 
Repeater.” writes, gun control brings totalitarianism 
and regimentation. Licensing and registration would 
require the prospective purchaser of a firearm to fill 
out a lengthy application and undergo at least a five- 
day waiting period before acquiring the desired item. 
Isn’t it bad enough that we already have to do this to 
get a library card? C] | 
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rents and damages. 
Here 1S ihe s sto of a case that may 
change the economy of Maine and 
the lives of its people. 


hen the phone rings in the office of 
Michael Lachance, town manager of 
Millinocket, Maine, he likely has a prob 
lem. Possibly a small matter: a check that need 
coun:ersigning, an accumulation of leaves in a storm 
gutter somewhere in town. The problem may als ob 
a large one. This particular Friday it was 1 
In ‘the summer of 1976, Lachance and Millinoc | 
et's councilmen res olved to finance continued work 
on its badly needed waste water treatment plant with. 
a $1 million bond issue. Enter Ropes & Gray, a 
Boston law firm with a national reputation as counsel . 
to pctential buyers of state and municipal bonds. 
Or Friday, September 24, 1976, Lachance got his 
fatefal phone call. from a lawyer at Ropes & Gray 
calling on behalf of Warren Carley, senior partner 
and supervisor of bond market activity for the firm. 
Something, to put it mildly, had come up. Lachance 
now had a larger problem than he or a great many 
other town managers in or near Maine's northern 
forests could possibly have imagined. | 
According to Carley, his firm had recently learned. 
that after years of preliminary litigation the Passama: 
Qu and Penobscot Indian tribes of Main 
y the U.S. Interior and Justice departmen 
would soon pi into ite DR rom td reclaim 


non and 

100 af: i‘. cities and ee including Millinocket. 
Because of the pending claim, Carley believed, title 
to all land throu hout the claims ETEEIOR was ner 
tain. Ropes & Gray wc 
opinion on Millinocket's "bond: issue. In bond marks 
language, that meant the bond was unsalable. > 

This indication of the extraordinary 
implicants of: the largest Indian claim to land or 
damages ever brought to. ourt in the his AE of P th 
nation, l imp ieaiai wej pat has 





Bus affairs) Rodney. Scribner startled the Maine 
ess with :he news from Millinocket and announced 
at he was delaying a $27 million issue by the Maine 
V unicipal Bond Bank, scheduled for sale the next 
Jay (Wednesday, September 29) on behalf of towns, 
hools, and hospital districts both in and out of the 


One. day later, Maine Governor James Longley 
innounceó the appointment of a blue-ribbon 
committee to measure the full potential impact of the 
ribal clams upon the economy of the state. 
Governor Longley also called U.S. Treasury Secre- 

y William Simon (a recent summer guest of the 
; governo si, Interior Secretary Thomas Kleppe, and 
the Maine congressional delegation, then flew to the 
“nation’s eapital. The governor and his men spent two 
days in Washington moving from one meeting to the 
next, struggling to understand why a seemingly 
quixotic suit filed by two obscure Indian tribes could 
-so disrupt :he commerce of a sovereign state, why the 


. Justice and Interior departments on behalf of the 
__ federal government were representing the tribes, and 
_ what, if anything. could be done to restore clear title 
|. to the disputed Maine territory. Among other things. 
Maine efücials wanted federal bond and loan 
 — guarantees, direct short-term loans, and a change in 
— the rules of the game by Congress, in the form of a 


© law that would prevent the tribes from getting any 
land as a result cf the claims litigation, whatever the 
merit of their case. Unfortunately for the peace of 
mind of Maine’s official delegation, neither the 


federal government nor Congress could oblige. The 


governor's men, for the first time after several years 
-of litigation, began to understand the strength of the 
tribes" lezal position. 

. On Friday, October 1, as Congress adjourned, 
Scribner canceled the Bond Bank sale altogether. 

. William. Bullock, president of Merrill Trust 
Company in mod is chairman of Governor 


d à dur ing ; the first fous months of 1977 for aral 
dba and operating expenses. "The purpose of 
y mnittee, * says Bullock, “is to think the worst 
com > with solutions at each point in the 


Even worse news lies aheac. Once the: specific 
claims for 12.5 million acres and a staggerin ig. $2 
billion in back rents and damages have been 
formally filed before a federal district court, legal - 
notice of the pending suit will 5e required in every | 
real-estate transaction in the claims region. This will 
prevent title attorneys from clearing titles and so, in 
effect, prevent the transactions from taking place. E 
Says Scribner, “The public financing picture can't - 
get any worse. The second wave of alarm will rise 
from individual landholders. You'll see a. large-scale 
unemployment among real-estate salesmen and 
brokers—800 work in the Bangor area alone, and — 
many of them are thinly financed. Attorneys who do | 
a large volume of title work will be hurt. The impact i 
would then build and flow thrcugh to the construc- - 


tion market: contractors, laborers, and skilled trades- 


men. I see that happening over the next few months. 
If the crisis continues, it will hit the financial institu- . 
tions that depend upon mortgages for re-investment © 


of incoming funds. They'll have to find other places | o 


to invest at 9 percent or more and that will increase 
the flow of capital out of Maine into other states. 
Then these banks will lose the capacity to resume or 
re-create the mortgage market cuickly or easily. This 
is the way things will snowball.” 

In late October, after a conference of the federal, 
state, and tribal lawyers involved in the litigation, 
Judge Edward Gignoux set January 15 as the dead- 
line for filing the claims. Gignoux later told reporters 
that litigation would take anywhere from two to ten 
years to resolve the claims. 


Surprisingly, only Maine Attorney General Joseph > 


Brennan is pressing for litigaton. The. tribes have ; 


said for twenty years that they’é prefer to negotiate a : 


settlement, but. Brennan adamantly asserts, as have — 
his predecessors, that the claims have no merit and. 
he wants to prove that in court. 2 : 
If Maine's governor disagrees with Brennan’ s posi- 
tion—he hedges by calling it “the advice I have thus- 
far"—he isn't saying so. x 


he Maine Indian case began with some long- 

forgotten papers found at the bottom of a 

cardboard box beneath the bed of an old 
Passamaquoddy woman whe lived in the far 
northeastern forest section of the state. "She didn't 
read or write," Indian spokesman John Stevens 
remembers, “and she spoke very little English, only 
Passamaquoddy. One day she said to me, ‘I have 
some old documents you should see.’ And I went | 
over and I looked at the documents, and one was 


that treaty of 1794. The paper Was so fragile. I 
P hesitated to turn it. 


Tt dated from the Revolution: d * 














Tom Tureen 


even found letters received from George Washing- 
ton. l'd been looking for that treaty for almost four 
years." The year was 1957, the place, Indian Town- 


ship in eastern Maine, one of the two reservations of 


the Passamaquoddy, near the juncture of New 
Brunswick and the Atlantic Ocean. 

As a marine in the early fifties, John Stevens had 
seen in devastated Korean villages an image of the 
poverty and dependence of his own people. "Korea 
looked so much like the reservation I took a vow—to 
myself: that I would come back, that Í would trv to 
change some of this." In 1953, at the age of twenty- 
one, Stevens ran for governor of Indian Township, 
his native reservation, and won by a single vote. To 
the extent that such things can be located, this 


election marks the starting point for the assertion of 


Maine's tribal claims. 

When he became governor at Indian Township, 
Stevens was most gravely concerned about the legal 
integrity of the tribe's treaty lands, the basis of their 
tribal life. The tribe knew that when roads, including 
U.S. Route |, had been built through the reservation 
no one had asked them for the land. No one had 
paid them for it either. The same was true for large 
acreages along Route | now owned and occupied by 
non-Indians. No one knew how these lands had been 
lost, if more land might be seized, or if that could 
somehow be prevented. No one knew if the lost land 
. could be returned. This last question is what so 








ossessed John Stevens. And. when the treaty was at i 


last rediscovered, after a disappearance of 163 years. E 
Stevens saw that his direction was clear. p. 
The Passamaquoddy Treaty of 1794 is between the 
tribe and Massachusetts, but under the articles of 
Maine's separation in 1820. the new state supposedly 
became obligated to the fulfillment of its terms. - 
Stevens learned that in exchange for nothing the —— 
treaty purported to take from the tribe all of their. 
aboriginal lands, with the exception of permanent 
state protection of their title to ten acres at Pleasant ~ 
Point, fishing rights, and fifteen islands in the St: vo 
Croix River, two islands in Big Lake, and the 23,000 
acres that constitute Indian Township itself. Here at > 
last were the words Stevens had sought for so long. 
He knew that since 1794 the islands and at least 6000. 
acres of the township had passed into the control of 
non-Indians. jum 

Stevens packed a council of tribal elders into his. 
old Chevrolet and drove 200 miles to the statehouse . | 
in Augusta. The state's attorney general, whom they - 
had expected to see, was "too busy." An assistant 
smiled at them and wished them luck if they should 
ever take the matter to court. "Court," Stevens says 
now, shaking his head. “I had the dream of not ever 
going to court." 

For the next nine years Stevens brooded upon the 
baffling wilderness of litigation and judicial process 
which stretched before him. Time and again he tried 
and failed to find a Washington County lawyer 
willing to take on the burden of research—and local 
hostility—the case presented, at a price acceptable to 
the tribe. In 1966, his problem was solved in a most 
unlikely way. 

A non-Indian owner of commercial cottages, who 
occupies part of the alienated 6000 acres at Prince- 
ton (the village bordering Indian Township on the 
southeast), decided to build new cottages and force 
three tribal families off land which a warranty deed 
described as his property. The tribe responded with a 
sit-in led by Stevens. Construction was halted briefly 
and several tribal members were arrested on trespass - 
charges. Their defense was the treaty of 1794. 

The charges were dismissed on technicalities by a 
state district court judge who ignored the treaty issue. — 
But Stevens had managed to attract the interest of | 
Donald Gellers. a young attorney from Eastport, — 
who defended the tribal members and agreed to 
pursue the claims to the extent that both he and the- 
tribe could afford. Supported by the proceeds from _ 
tribal bake sales and beano games. Gellers, a 
newcomer to Maine, pursued his solitary research. 
During the summer of 1967 he was joined by a law - 
student named Tom Tureen. By the time Gellers’ 
life-style led to his arrest amd: conviction on | drug 
charges--then ¿ a felons Tureen's - 1 the t 
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lawyer. He aad become the one-man Indian unit of 
*w legal services program, funded by the 
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- the state's 








c Opportunity, with a mandate to 
investigate fie legal situation of the Passamaquoddy 
and all other eastern Indian tribes. When the tribe 
- was forced © fire Gellers in 1970, they hired Tureen. 
|. 1t was a fateful decision. 

'* árst encounter with Indian matters came 
at the end of his sophomore year at Princeton. 
Through a fiend of his father's, Tureen got himself a 

= job on the high plains at Pierre, South Dakota, 

where, in the summer of 1964, he taught Indian 
children ir -he boarding school at the Pierre Indian 

« Agency. "it was a federal enclave," Tureen recalls. 
^ “And we aad all these Indian kids there who had 

(o. been taker away from their parents for the summer. 

-.. The govermment had the power to do that because of 

5. Some spec&l governmental relationship I didn't 

.. understaad. On the reservation I saw the extent of 

... control tae government had over all aspects of tribal 

_ life. The thing that drew me into law in the first place 

—. and the thing that fascinated me about the Indians 

_ was this lesal relationship. The balance of power 

intrigued me. | began to wonder how that balance 
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~ could be shifted.” 

BS Tureen icok up the pursuit of the Passamaquoddy 
^. Claims in |€70, uncertain of his exact route. His first 
move was to affiliate himself with the Native Amer- 
ican Righis Fund (NARF) in Boulder, Colorado, 
. organized that same year by the Ford Foundation 
-. and three egal service lawyers based in California as 
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Giving It Bac 


a "national Indian law firm," and also with Hogan 
& Hartson, a major Washington, D.C., law firm 
that agreed to donate consultation time. Then, in 
search of a favorable course, he began by exploring 
the law and the comparative legal experience of 
western and eastern tribes. 


he surviving western tribes have remained 

highly visible ever since their earliest contacts 

with non-Indians, which occurred after the 
colonies had become the United States and long after 
many eastern tribes had been obliterated. Tribes 
indigenous to the West as well as those forcibly 
removed there in the first half of the nineteenth 
century have a legal relationship with the federal 
government known as the "trus: relationship." 

The statutory basis for this relationship has been 
fashioned by Congress from the language of the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution, which gives 
the federal government, as opoosed to the states, 
what the Supreme Court has held to be exclusive 
power and responsibility in Indian affairs. One of the 
first pieces of business of the First Congress was the 
Indian Non-Intercourse Act of 1790, permanently 
codified in the 1830s. The intent of Congress in 
creating the Act, according to the Supreme Court, 
was to obligate the federal government to assert its 
constitutional power in order to protect a "simple, 
uninformed people, ill-prepared to cope with the 
intelligence and greed of other races,” and to act “to 
forestall fraud" to “prevent the unfair, improvident 


ee 





John Stevens 


to the Indians 































or improper disposition by Indians of their lands." 
The Non-Intercourse Act states unequivocally that 
any land transactions between an Indian tribe and 
any non-Indian party must be supervised and specifi- 
cally ratified by Congress on behalf of the sovereign 
United States. Any unratified transaction. it says, is 
"null and void." 
: But the trust relationship itself wasn't formulated 
. until Chief Justice John Marshall, using the 
Commerce Clause and the Non-Intercourse Act as 
bases, wrote a series of major Supreme Court opin- 
ions at a time when the lack of a precise judicial 
doctrine clarifying the legal relationship between the 
United States and its native peoples began to 
generate lawsuits. In 1831, observing that "the condi- 
tion of the Indians in relation to the United States is 
perhaps unlike that of any other two people in 
existence," Marshall described the tribes as “distinct 
political communities, having territorial boundaries, 
within which their authority is exclusive and having a 
right to all the lands within those bounda-ies, which 
is not only acknowledged, but guaranteed by the 
United States." But, he declared, the tribes no longer 
held the status of foreign nations. “They may, more 
correctly, perhaps, be denominated domestic de- 
pendeni nations," Marshall wrote. "They occupy a 
territory to which we assert a title independent of 
their will, which must take effect in point of posses- 
sion when their right of possession ceases. 
Meanwhile they are in a state of pupilage. Their 
relation to the United States resembles that of a ward 
to his guardian.” (emphasis added) 

Since the Marshall Court, a long line of federal 
court opinions have elaborated the trust relationship, 
holding that the nature of the federal government's 
guardianship role under the law is specifically that of 
à trustee, whose duty and obligation to the tribes is 
"fiduciary"—that is, to act exclusively for the benefit 
of the tribes in matters affecting their interests. 

As he went to work for the Passamaquoddy, 
Tureen was aware that the trust relationship is an 
old, well-established doctrine in federal law whose 
potency has steadily increased with time. h amounts 
to the only "constitution" the tribes have to define 
and protect the terms of their separate and special 
Indian citizenship. 

By joining the Passamaquoddy, Tureer. faced an 
enforcement problem of alarming proportions, 

because the Passamaquoddy were among those 
outcast American tribes known as the eastern 
Indians. The Passamaquoddy and Penobscot tribes 
had not ceased being tribes, but their treaty was with 
. the State of Maine, not the federal government; their 
reservations were. state reservations, not federal 
enc alle "State Indians." 


Maine on behalf of the 


Their affairs were » supervised not by the federal BIA 
but by the Maine Department of Indian Affairs. No 
federal trust relationship. was recognized here; no 
Indian constitution was believed to apply. This was 
because the original thirteen states have behaved 
since 1789 as if they retain the sovereignty in Indian 
affairs delegated by the Crown under their colonial . 
charters, as if neither the Non-Intercourse Act nor - 
the exclusive federal jurisdiction of the trust relation- 
ship has applied to them or to the tribes within their 
borders. And the federal executive branch has done 
little to assert its authority in those states or to mee 
its responsibility to the tribes. This collective 
behavior is known as “the thirteen original state 
doctrine," and long before 1970 it had becom: 
widely accepted as not only legitimate but ungues- 
tionable. So, as Tureen began shaping a strategy for 
the Passamaquoddy treaty claims, this doctrine. 
captured his imagination. z 
By autumn of 1971, his basic research had been 
completed and a portion of it published as an article — 
in the Maine Law Review in order, said Tureen in. 
1973, “to prepare the Maine bar for what was about 
to happen." In December he put his findings before 
an awestruck tribe. Neither in the plain meaning of 
the words of the Non-Intercourse Act, Tureen 
declared, nor in the words of any judicial opinion... 
could support be found for the thirteen original 
states doctrine. Therefore, he said, the 1790 Non-  ~ 
Intercourse Act applied to the Passamaquoddy.: 
Moreover, he revealed, the 1794 treaty had never ` 
been ratified by Congress and according to the terms - 
of the Act was therefore “null and void." This meant, 
Tureen concluded, that the tribe had never relin- 
quished—nor had the sovereign United States ever 
extinguished—its aboriginal title. i 
With a mandate from the tribe, Tureen move 
quickly. In February of 1972, ignoring the thirteen 
states doctrine and assuming the applicability of the . 
trust relationship, he petitioned the secretary of the 
interior as trustee to initiate claims for land and. 
financial damages against the State of Maine and. 
other parties, for violations of the Non-Intercourse - 
Act. But Secretary Rogers Morton refused, declaring - 
that no federal trust relationship existed with the 
tribe. This meant they were faced not only with a | 
long battle to compel action by the secretary, but: 
with the prospect of irreparable harm to the part of - 
their claim involving financial damages, since a statute 
of limitations on tribal money claims barred such. 
claims being brought after July 18 of that year. — 
Tureen's response was to strike at the heart of the 
thirteen states doctrine. On June 22, 1972, he filed 
suit in Federal District Court n 
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Passamaquoddy tribe against Secretary Morton, 
alleging: first, that the Non-Intercourse Act of 1790 
applies to the tribe; second, that it creates a trust 
relationship with the federal government; and third. 
that a refusal to pursue the claims on grounds that 
such a relationship doesn't exist violates the law. In 
addition, Tureen asked the court to order the govern- 
ment to file nominal money claims against the state 
to protect that part of the claim from the statute of 
limitations while the issues of Passamaquoddy v. 
Morton were litigated. And on June 23, when the 
federal government refused its request to act volun- 
tarily, the court so ordered, resulting in federal 
protective suits against the state on behalf of the 
tribes for $150 million each. For the first time in our 
history the federal government had been ordered to 
fulfill its trust obligation to file such suits. 


fter two centuries, the aboriginal lands of the 
Maine tribes are remarkably unchanged. 
They constitute over half of the state and 
for the most part remain so sparsely populated that 
organized local governments are rare. 

With few exceptions, Maine's acres, settled on a 
shield of granite, are stony, uneven, and sour. The 
growing season is short and winter dominates the 
year. Trees have remained the state's onlv major 
natural resource. Since 1890, the new technology of 
making paper cheaply from wood has turned Maine 
into what has been called a paper plantation. Half 
the state's land is owned by paper and forest 
products companies (75 percent of that by only nine 
corporations); another fifth of the state is owned by 
large family trusts—many of these functionally under 
paper company control. What remains is owned by 
state and local governments and the general popula- 
tion of one million. About 300,000 people make up 
Maine's work force; the forests support the jobs of a 
third of them. 

The Passamaquoddy suit challenged title to the 
land upon which this economy is based. But as the 
tribe and the federal government squared off, neither 
the captains of that economy nor the state govern- 
ment understood this. 

The state attorney generals office failed to 
acknowledge the significance of the case for two 
years and formally intervened only in 1974. “They 
knew about it" says John Patterson, recently 
appointed Maine assistant attorney general for civil 
litigation, who now is responsible for managing the 
state's defense against the claims, “but they simply 
didn't take it seriously." The major commercial and 
industrial landowners, with tremendous resources 

available | to them, never intervened at all. Their 
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Philemene Nelson, 90, oldest Penobscot on Indian 
Island Reservation 


common explanation for this remarkable default is- 
best expressed by Robert Eaton of Eaton. Peabody. 
& Bradford in Bangor, which represents several . 
landownerg who are certain to be named as defen- . 
dants in the claims. “It was.” he Says, "because. - 
nobody saw anything that involved him." s 
On January 20, 1975, Judge Gignoux concluded a 
thirty-four-page opinion with these simple words: 
"Judgment will be entered for the plaintiff declaring | 
that the Indian Non-Intercourse Act, 25 U.S.C. 177, 
is applicable to the Passamaquoddy Indian Tribe; _ 
and that the Act establishes a trust relationship — 
between the United States and the Tribe." Incredi- — 
bly, the silence remained unbroken. On Christmas . 
Eve, 1975, Judge Gignoux's judgment was unani-. 
mously upheld in the United States Court of Appeals . 
for the First Circuit in Boston. By March 22, 1976, 
when the deadline for appeal to the Supreme Court . 
passed with neither the state nor the federal govern- ` 
ment raising its voice, the circuit court's declaration _ 
became the law of the land. Tom Tureen had . 
succeeded in shifting the balance of power between . 
the eastern Indians and the federal government. — 
"By summer," said Tureen at the time, “the whole. 
state will be looking down the barrels of our guns." - 
And so it was. In the offices of the solicitor of the : 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the solicitor of the- 
Department of the Interior and the Justice Depart- 
ment, legal strategies w were e being mapped out, thoug 
in great. secrecy But § ishe 
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In.the half-century since the Satur- 
day Review was born, SR has managed 
to persuade an extraordinary galaxy of 
worlá-renewned statesmen, critics, his- 
torians. journalists, performers, politi- 
cians, scientists, jurists, economists, 
novelists and humorists to write for the 
magazine. A list of recent contributors 
reads like Who's Who in the World: 
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Saturday Review will not replace 
your daiy newspaper or weekly news 
magzzine. Instead, through its pages, 
you wil diseover what it means to re- 
|] member the pastand relate it to the pres- 

ent. Saturday Review puts into sharp 
c| focus these aspects of the present that 
| will beshaping vour future, and that. of 
] your children—our science...arts and 


| letters... education... international re- 


| lations. . . econemy .. , ecology .. . en- 
ergy and ethics. 

Sametiraes you'll find articles that are 
lightand breezy, quick &nd easy to read. 
Other issues will give you fascinating in- 
depth looks at a single subject that is 
vitally important, such as Thor Heyer- 
dahis explosive "How to Kill an 
Ocean,” and the incredibly absorbing 
‘special issue, “Inside the Brain: The 
Last'Great Frontier.” 
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Norman Cousins, SR's ed- 
iter, brings readers an 
in- depth look at suhjects 
that are vital not only 
to our lifestyle and val- 
ues, but often to our sur- 
vival, 


Jehn Ciardi, poet and 
author, whe caused one 
of the biggest dustups in 
SR's history when he 
panned a beok of poems 
by Anne Lindbargh. 


Goodman Ace, the ae 
man's funnyman, who has 
written for such TV 
shows as the Texaco Star 
Theatre starring Milten 
Berle and Sid Caesar's 
Your Show of Shows. 


Leo Rosten, author of the 
hugely successful The 
Education of H'Y*M'*A*N 
K'A*P*L*A*N as well as 
editor, columnist and 
chronicler of Hollywood. 


Cleveland Amory, who 
burst on the literary 
scene with his classics, 
The Last Resorts and 
Who Killed Seciety. Qut- 
spoken, penetrating, and 
often, very, very funny. 


R. Buckminster Fuller, 
the futurists futurist, 
with the fomgest biog- 
raphy in Who's Who, and 
quite possibly our only 
living Renaissance Man. 


Judith Crist, film critic, l 
lecturer and professor at 
the Columbia School of 
Journalism, whose pistol ... 
packin movie reviews 
keep Hollywood cn Hi 
toes. $ 
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Williams. x 
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quirements of Indiari iu and. common law and the 
decision in Passamaquoddy, the basic shape of the 
offensive is beyond doubt. The defendants in the. 
new federal claims must include all occupants of the 
aboriginal territories, from the state and municipal 
governments to corporate ànd commercial landown- 
ers and individual homeowners (who will most likely 
be treated as a class); and the claims must apply to 
— every one of the 12.5 million acres of the Passama- 
.quoddy and Penobscot tribes’ original holdings, and 
include collective damages amounting to $25 billion. 
To omit any of these would be to assume the 
uw extinguishment of aboriginal title on some portion of 
| the territory when no extinguishment has ever been 
~ made by Congress. 
.. As summer came, the vast majoritv of Maine's 
:. population still didn't even know the tribal suit 
existed, because the handful of people who were 
- aware of it either didn't take it seriously or were 
reluctant to discuss it openly. Then, as now, three 
^ routes to settlement were available: litigation, 
“congressional intercession (in the form of a law 
-extinguishing the aboriginal title never before extin- 
` guished), and finally. a negotiated settlement with 
congressional ratification, the tribes preferred 
alternative. 

Though never publicly discussed, the costs of 
litigation were already being summarized with alarm 
by State Attorney General Joseph Brennan's office. 
Aides spoke privately of the widening concern of the 
prospective defendants and their economuc allies, 
generating “an enormous number of inquiries from 
municipal bond counsel, both inside and outside the 
claims area, attorneys for title insurance companies, 
real-estate brokers, security brokerage firms, and 
large and small landowners.” And on June 11, 1976, 
at Brennan's direction, John Patterson sent to the 
Maine congressional delegation a four-page letter in 
which, after repeating these alarms, he explained the 
. State's effort to persuade the Interior Department not 
- to pursue the claims. On behalf of the prospective 
defendants he pleaded, "Their concern and ours is 
< not only about the possibility of a substantial judg- 
ment against them or the. State, but also about the 
impact of a mere decision to pursue these cases." 

But the attorney general's office sent no compa- 
. rable warning to the state at large, nor did any 
. member of the congressional delegation who 
. received Patterson’s briefing. 





eorge D. Carlyle, president of Prentiss & 
Carlyle, is a forester, trained. like his 


aen at gis — d oF oe ida l 






of Prentiss & Carlyle in 1924 to manage large famil 
landholdings, including those which Prentiss' grand- 
father, Henry, “a reat entrepreneur.” had accumu: 
lated in the last century. Carlyle is a warm, gray 
haired man, crisp of feature and gesture, who 
presides over the company’s 700,000 client acre 
from the paneled parlor of company headquarters in 
a nineteenth-century mansion (now on the National 
Register of Historical. Places) ‘among wide lawns on. 
Court Street in Bangor. “These lands have a gre 
sentimental value for the families who own them 
said Carlyle last summer, recalling the family sacri 
fices which held tracts together during times o 
economic difficulty over the past 150 years. “Fron 
the standpoint of investment the rate of return. isn’ 
that good.” But when he was asked if he took th 
tribal claims seriously, Carlyle shook his head slowly 
from side to side with a dubious expression. “We? re : 
not losing any sleep over it," he replied. "It's incon 
ceivable to me that after all this time such a thin 
could have any validity. It's inconceivable." oe 
Carlyle’s faith in the power of time seems to. 
represent the mood of the large family landowners of E 
Maine, a handful of people—far fewer than the 3000 ... 
members of the Maine tribes—who together own four- 
million acres, a fifth of the state. Bradford Wellman 
is chairman of the Seven Islands Company, . 
managers of 2.5 million acres, and is himself one of... 
the so-called “Pingree heirs" who own a million of — 
those acres. He joked about giving Bangor back to. 
the Indians and declared that, like C arlyle, he had . 
neither asked for nor received advice from counsel— E 
Robert Eaton—on the merits of the claim. T 
Such interests. apparently feel well represented b 
Attorney General Brennan, who prepares his stat 
defense from his office in Maine's domed Bulfin 
statehouse (built i in 1832 with proceeds from the s; 
of 230,000 acres of aboriginal lands). “I’ve given n 
consideration to negotiation,” Brennan declares. «T 
have these two centuries of time hovering over this 
whole picture. I think two centuries of time passing is 
terribly relevant.” Doesn't that translate into the 
defense doctrines called “laches” and “ adverse 
possession" by “operation of state law and public 
policy"? he was asked: And were those the bases of ` 
his evaluation of the facts and law of the claim? 
“Yes,” he replied. “Laches, for example, is a well- 
established principle in the law. I definitely thin 
they are applicable here.” | 
Laches is a doctrine of defense in the law whic 
asserts that long-neglected rights cannot be enforce 
Adverse possession, its corollary, is the open and 
hostile control of one party's property or rights. b 
another for such. a a oap rme ‘that the original ow 
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While they may not reach directly to your front 
CTO matter where you live in the U.S. you can 
it from Pan Ams new long distance flights. Just 
: a domestic flight to one of our gateway cities. 
From New York you can fly non-stop to 
Bahrain (a 6.601 mile leg) 
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! and to Tokyo (a 6.754 mile 
. New Zealand is only one stop away, then on to 
Sycney. Returning from Sydney, youre still only one 
op away from New York. (The stop in both 
“tions is San Francisco.) 

From San Francisco you can fly non-stop to 
' Zealand, then on to Sydney, and non-stop back 
meeither country. (San Francisco to Auckland, a 
le leg. Sydney to San Francisco. a 7.400 mile 
ongest scheduled non-stop flight in 
| aviation history.) 
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From downtown Los Angeles, you're only a 
non-stop away from Tokyo. ( That's a 5,478 mile leg.) 

All these flights are made possible by our 
long-range 747 SPs. Besides the SP, Pan Am has the 
world’s largest fleet of 747s and serves 91 cities in 61 
countries, on 6 continents. 

And you'll get all the comforts Pan Am 
passengers can take for granted. Choice of meals, 
:hoice of movies, and plenty of room to live in. 

You might even find that when it comes to 
flying long distances, our competition hasn't got a leg 
to stand on. 











































assuming, by the operation of state law and Boney 
since 1794, 

Reliance upon such. ‘defenses. has led to specific 
expectations by. Brennan's constituents about how 
the federal courts will respond to the claims. "I don't 
think any of the private landowners are too worried," 
said one of them, the president of a large, diversified 
Maine industrial company, who declined to be 
identified and who, like the others, had never sought 
legal opinion on the matter. “The practical fact is 
that the entire economy of. the state depends upon 
the private ownership of that land. The dimensions 
- ofthe thing are so big that it isn't going to be solved 
. ona literal interpretation of the law. I don't think we 
take it seriously because we think that any 
reasonable court would say it happened a & long time 
ago and it's not relevant to the present." 

He spoke at just after one pM. in Bangor on 
Wednesday, June 23, 1976. A little over two hours 
later in Providence, Rhode Island, a clerk to 
Raymond Pettine, chief judge of the Federal District 
Court for the District of Rhode Island, brought a 
freshly signed opinion by the judge to the office of 
the clerk of the court where it was stamped and filed. 
The opinion is in the matter of two claims based on 
the decision in Passamaquoddy brought by Tureen’s 
team on behalf of the Narraganset tribe of Indians 
against the private non-Indian occupan:s of 3200 
acres of aboriginal lands in Charlestowa, Rhode 
Island, which the tribe claims were taken in violation 
of the Non-Intercourse Act. The tribe is one of 
thirteen eastern tribes now represented by Turzen’s 
unit of the Native American Rights Fund. Pettine’s 
opinion was delivered in response to a motion by 
lawyer Barry Margolin on behalf of the tribe to 
dismiss the defendant’s defenses of laches and 
adverse possession based on the operation of state 
law and policy, which, he argued, are impotent 


' against the legal position of Indian tribes. “The court 


agrees,’ ' Pettine’s opinion responded. “A legion of 
prior judicial decisions supports [the tribe's] position. 
The broad principle . . . that state statutes cannot 
supersede federally created rights has been applied 
with especial vigor to the question of Indian title as a 
. result of the federal government's ‘unique obligation 
toward Indians." Calling the landowners’ classic 
defenses of time and power "completelv futile," 
Pettine dismissed them. 

Neither Pettine's opinion nor the "legion" of 
precedents which made it inevitable seem to have 
been discovered. by Maine's attorney general or his 
 non-Indian constituents. But they serve to illustrate 
- What Tureen meant ten days after Passamaquoddy 
= became law when he said, “No legal i issues are left to 


je decided. All we have to do. now is pu the extent | Lachance f Millinocl in 





of the aboriginal holdings. Precedent covers every 
thing else. The hardest part of the case is over. 

Outside of Maine, among the great absente 
owners of the state's land, the law was apparenth 
better understood and was generating a reliance 
upon the Congress rather than the courts to defend .. 
two centuries of non-Indian title. Having defaulted — 
on Passamaquoddy, the big paper companies had . 
deployed lawyers to evaluate the damage and organize. 
a strategic defense of their lands and treasuries. 

But relief from Congress has not so far seemed 
likely. On Tuesday, June 29, Senator William Hatha- 
way, chairman of Maine’s s congressional delegation, 
listened intently as the impending impact of the 
claims was reviewed along with specifics of the. 
attorney general’s letter of alarm. ; 

Would he favor congressional extinguishment and 
forced settlement of the Maine claim? “No,” he said 
simply. “We can step in if a legislative remedy is 
available, but only at the request of both parties. If 
the government has a trust relationship with the 
tribes then the government has to look out for the. - 
Indians. That is the job of a trustee. The law is the 
law. If the Indians can prove their claim then they .- 
should get it. If they can't, they shouldn't." Both of... 
Maine's congressional Republicans, William Cohen _ 
and freshman David Emery, concurred with Hatha- 
way's position. Senator Muskie, though inexplicably 
declining to discuss the current state of affairs, had in 
the past supported the tribes consistently. 199 















$ the summer ended, no one knew how high 

the level of disruption would have to reach 
before the prospective defendants would 
agree to sit down across a table from the trib: 
governors and their lawyers. The desire of the tribe 
to settle their claims by discussion has a consistence 
unbroken since John Stevens and his tribal counc 
first appeared in Augusta in 1957. With equal consis 
tency this desire has been either ignored or 
dismissed—ironically—as a sign of weakness. Last 
vear, after Gignoux’s opinion in Passamaquoddy, 
Tureen tried to gather a group of representatives 
from the major land interests, and other Maine 
business and political leaders, to find a way to settle 
the claims with a minimum of economic suffering b 
non-Indians. No one responded to his invitation. 
Last summer, one company president, who is relying 
on laches and adverse possession to defend his land 
explained his disinterest in the tribe's invitation: 
"That's not the way it works." 
The way it does work was discovered three month 
later when Carley of Ropes & Gray sent nt a message 1 





















after Governor Longley's retinue had stormed 
ba and pressured the Maine congressional 
e n), Hathaway's statesmanlike position be- 
gan to shift. And Muskie, facing a surprisingly strong 
hallenge for re-election, attempted to distance 
imself even further from the Maine Indian case. 
Jespite his statements to the contrary over the years, 
nd despite thorough briefings from Tureen along 
the way. Muskie claimed never to have understood 
that the case involved land. 

The delegation cosponsored legislation in both 
houses of Congress expressing the sense of the 



















-aboriginal lands in the State of Maine shall lie" and 
limiting the tribes to “monetary damages" only. 
"The resoiution can be modified," Hathaway stated 
recently. “to say that the claims could include some 
portion of the state's public lands [about 750,000 
acres in ail:-something that isn't going to keep the 
city of Millmocket from issuing public bonds—and it 


the paper companies.” These words will shock the 
^» people af Maine. the environmental and recreational 
. interests. and the large landowners, but the hereto- 
. fore unthinkable—returning disputed land to the 
 Indians—-must now be considered a plausible, 
perhaps inevitable outcome. Even so, the Maine 
delegation’s congressional resolution, filed on the last 
day of the session, remains on file, as yet unmodified, 
and awaits action by the Ninety-fifth Congress. 

If, when Congress reconvenes, the painstaking 
accumulation of judicial opinion is ignored, and the 
-tribes are stripped of aboriginal title and thus their 
direct route to recovering land, their only alternative 
will be to press their monetary damage claims of 
$25 billion with no mercy (Congress has no power to 
extinguish these), focusing on the smaller landowners 
"who are amable to pay the amounts involved, and 
foreclosing on their property. 

"Now the tribes must deal with a new administra- 
jon. Facec with uncertainties from both the legis- 
ative and the executive branches of the federal 
government, the tribes have poised themselves to 
exploit their options in the judicial branch. The 
veekend before the November 1976 elections, the 
ribes authorized Tureen to file their claims without 
‘Justice Department participation if necessary. 
© So the tribes wait for understanding to overtake 
the state. As they wait, understanding is already 
spreading outward from the 6000 acres of alienated 
| ribal land over which the claims originated. Francis 
5 Washington County lawyer and trustee of the 
liversity of Maine, has made the decision that his 
| no longer clear non-Indian title there. “We 
1 the face of the current P iid i 









Congress that “no cause of action for the return of 


could include some portion of the large holdings of 




























o on Martha' S ‘Vineyard, daim 5000. acres. n ae 
s the town, which. bas uu voted to return a | 
x 230-acre pue US o 
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Brown, "that those titles are satisfactory under the 
Maine standards of title and so we cannot say that. 
they are marketable titles.” And Brown is also 
formally petitioning the Maine Bar Association to 
begin preparing all lawyers in the claims region for. 
meeting their legal and ethical responsibilities if the 
settlement is rejected and the claims are filed. In. 
December 1975 the owner of several hundred acres 
of the alienated Indian Township land, finding his 
title encumbered by the claims, decided simply to 
give the land back to the tribe. So on New Year's. 
Eve, just a week after Passamaquoddv was upheld, 3 
title to the first of the disputed Maine Aae 
Epe back to its onen dee LASS vs 
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“Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
Spinoza, Ethics (1677) l 


u her life, my mother wanted busy 
. children. Nothing. infuriated her 


. more than the sight of one of her 
. offspring lying around, staring into space. - 
But she had a conilicting ambition which ^ 
proved paramount: that her house. remain. 
at all times tidy and hygienic, that it 
E . exhibit. in effect, as little evidence of 
de human activity as possible. P. 
-You could turn your back for a. 
moment in my mother’s house, leave a - 
 half-written letter on the dining room 
table, a magazine open on the chair, and 
turn around to find it had been miracu- - 
l ey ‘put back,” as my mother. phrased | 


“where it belonged. " 


m TMy wife, on one of her first visits to my 
UE mother's house, placed on an end table a 
^ napkined packet of cheese and crackers 

“she had made for herself and went to the 
^" kitchen to fetch a drink. When she 
returned, the packet had been removed. 
Puzzled, she set down her drink and went - 

© back to the kitchen for more cheese and 

-= .eracker. When she returned her drink 
had disappeared. Up to then she had |. 
. —- guessed that everyone in my family held 
. onto their drinks, sometimes with both 
— hands, so as not te make water rings on 
the end tables. Now she knows better. _ 
— These disappearances had a disorient- 
- ing effect on our family. We were all 
inclined to forgetfulness, and it was. 
^ common for one of us, upon returning 
from the bathroom and finding that every 
evidence of his work in progress had c. 
mon to hil what he'd been: ue o. dE i 









rarely answered, for whoever turned to 
| address himself to it ran the risk of having 
his own pen, paper, book, tatting, sudde 

ly disappear i into the order of my mother's 





and ancestral foundation garments, ani 
mothballs. But our house was distinctive 


 wild-eyed, still vacuuming amid the ra 
rubble of her exploded household. x 


ers mind. It was the beast lurking just. 















universe. | 
































-i very "house has its own fragrance, or - 
, stench, depending. My best friend's |. 
house always smelled of his mother's. 
inevitable tuna casseroles and Toll House 
cookies. My grandparents' home smelled 
of pine pillows, and cologne, and milde 






















in that its aroma varied dramatically from. 
room to room. The living room smelled of | 
Brasso and floor wax, the dining room of 
Lemon Pledge, the kitchen of Mr. Clean 
and bug spray, the bathrooms of Airwick 
and powdered cleansers. Indeed, the o 
room in which there remained some hin 
of human residence was my father': 
study, where Lysol could never quite 
obliterate the lingering overcast from his 
Burmese cheroots. ae 

As my mother bustled through we 3 
house, spray cans ablast, I wondered if. 
one day all her cleaning compound: 
would combine into a lethal gas, or spon 
taneously combust, leaving her dazed and. 


Filth had an animate form in my moth 













beyond the hearth, ready to spring should 
the flames subside. She often said that i 
you didn’t us after it, dirt would. over 
come you. Rus 
d did à not rid that we lived. for. a ü i 

UW here the soot used to. 










a hour by 


iste id of decens this as a 
Eod her Moni Wath; dirt, 


And 1 in fact I did almost die early in our 

y from à delirious, skull-firing disease I 
picked up from a fly over lunch at school. 
I came ou: ef my coma a convert to my 
mother's phebia, and it got so that when I 
turned on the faucets in the bathroom I 
could all but bear bacteria the size of bees 
“whirring out of the pipes and up my 
: nostrils in a great dry flow, and nesting in 
mv lungs to sting and gnaw and whatever 
else it took te finish me off. The organ- 
Isms I saw aceoss my field of vision when 

I stared up a: the sky, translucent, elon- 
. gated beasties drifting along the dome of 
>My eyeball, eonvinced me that I, alone 
among mem-could see germs, and that 
hour they were slipping under 
my eyelids and raging ki my 
brain. . 

In those days ii was customary for 


American households in Delhi to bathe 


all their fruits and vegetables in some- 
thing called “pinky water," a mixture of 
water and potasium permanganate 
which, later siudies were to show, had no 
effect on bacteria. It was a custom their 
Indian employees took in. stride. They 
had their mtuals, we had ours. In fact, 


. considering ‘heir fondness for colored 


-Water and powdered dyes, they probably 
had a special understanding of pinky 
water. Thev were nonetheless alarmed 
| when, at-dinner one evening, we were 
commanded :o spi: out our green beans 
after it had been discovered that they had 
.not been sufficiently pinkied. 
< My mother was not one of those raving 
 memsahibs who lme up their servants 
three times daily to inspect their finger- 
- nails. But-she did have her doubts about 
sher staff vigilance in matters immacu- 
ate. She once commanded our bearer, 
whose Hinduism prevented him from 
taking life, tə rid the house of flies, and 
returned to find him dancing through the 
veranda, ‘trying to shoo them out the 
screen door with little flaps of his dusting 
cloth. When she took on the extermi- 
nating róle herself, she was one day 
stopped by our Christian driver, Peter 
Whose Hindu heritage had not quite 
i “Madam,” he asked her gently 


bomb in the storage 


she explained, "they carry germs, and f 


germs cause sickness.” “Ah, but Madam,” 
Peter replied conspiratorially, “you and 1 
are Christians, and don’t believe such 
things.” 

Nor could my mother depend on her 
children. How were we to refuse the odd 
little silver-foiled milk sweets we were 
offered in Indian households, or the 
freshly cut sugarcane which was sold 


along the road, or the chapati and curry 


Peter would offer us when we visited his 
quarters behind the house? 

In our side yard in Delhi there was a 
spigot which jutted up from the ground 
itself. and if I overcame a morbid 
preoccupation with disease it was because 


of the fine, silvery blade of water which. 


continually leaked from its mouth, muck- 
ing the dust below. I knew that it was 
piped in unfiltered from the Jamna River, 
in which bones, ashes, whole cadavers 
freely floated from the ghats and slums 
and villages that lined its banks. But that 
didn't matter. And I knew that there was 
plenty of safe water to be had from the 
refrigerator, where sealed Thermos pitch- 
ers of filtered, boiled ice water were kept. 
But that wasn't the same. I wanted to 
drink as the gardener drank, standing in 
the sunlight with water spattering my 
shirtfront and wetting my chin as it foun- 
tained up from the ground. 

Which is not to say that once I had 
drunk my fill I did not then furtively 
retire to the veranda to await my fate. 1 
knew that I had made my tender insides 
available to all manner of larva, bacte- 
rium, virus, amoeba, fungus, worm, germ, 
and hobgoblin, and I'd sit and listen as 
the water swirled and gurgled through my 
belly for some tiny insect battle chatter, 


for the closing of pincers or the grinding . 


of mandibles. I never heard them, 


suffered no ill effects I know of, and : 
survived to regard my mother's terror of. | 


disease with unseemly skepticism. 


M y mother grew up in a brick house 


in western Pennsylvania, where |. 
her father was a Presbyterian minister. He - 
was a sweet man, but grave, and the 


household was always under the watchful 


gaze of the deacons of the church, whose | 


lipless, disapproving stares oversaw my 
mother's nightmares for much of her life. 
The house was dark, curtains half drawn, 
the woodwork heavy, the wallpaper 
somber and dense, the lamplight dim. My 
grandmother had a precarious disposition 
and a fearful, overextended concept of 
sin. Her housekeeping was minimal and 
sporadic: 


February report on 


In this space we have often talked of 
new Atlantic Monthly Press book 
From time to time we'd like to tell yo 
about authors who have honored us by 
publishing their books with us over Hie 
years. | 

In Canada it would not be necess. ary 
to explain who FARLEY MOWAT is, not: 
anyone who reads books. He is th 
author cf 23 volumes, mostly nonfiction, 
mostly dealing with cold climates, and 
mostly very widely read. He may indeed 
be the most popular writer in Canada. - 

Nor would you have to tell Canadians 
that he is short,. bearded, given’ te 
wearing kilts, a Scotch bonnet, and a 
terrible lecherous grin; nor that he makes 
no secret of his fondness for very dar 
Demerara rum, dogs, fish, nautici 
people and Eskimos. Nor does he m: 
any secret of his dislike for civil serv 
bureaucrats, red tape, and the inhibit 
machinery of society. He has appea 
on several hundred radio and televis 


programs from the eastern coasi 
Newfoundland to the western coast 


British Columbia. What he has to sa’ 
always surprising and somet | 
bleeped. : 
But beyond this ‘pungent “pa 
personality lies another ‘person altoge 
er—a friend of intense sentiment 
loyalty, a pioneer with a true capai 
for survival, and a writer with an imp 
sioned sense of what is just and unjust 
evinced in his most recent book, 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL: 
ARCTIC c ANADA NOW 


by Farley Mowat | 


> 95 paperback at your bookstore ‘ 


eee. there were the ol 
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tf any member of the Biton AZministration can be said to 
havu eufvived the Watergate Affair with his integrity and 
political crodibiklity bataci, sore have ssld, that person 
is Eliiot Sichardaon, tua oniy persón ever ta hold four 
different vabinat-level $itions in several prewidentiai 
administratio Secretary of Commerce, and serving 
his fourth American President, thy durable Mr, Bichardsun 
is among tne first oí toe Watergate principales to write 
nelytigally abest whet happened, asd what he thought sbout 
au Of the time, 


BEFORE REAPING: How CO YOu know or remembet about 
Sichargügoe'& involvenenz in Watergate, and in narticulst 
hie involvement in "The Saturday Right Magsecre*? Do you 
temember him as a Mixon loyaiist? As à critic of the Rixan 
Asi tration? Hew Ghd be get his job? Ghat was "The 
Saturday Night Massacre‘? 


dnb. or was President Nixon anximus 
no kaye him step aside? 


Do you recell that mattsrs of principle were involved in 
tie eventa that led to the abtuügt departóre of Elliot 
Richatdwan., &rchibaid Cox. and Wiiliam Nuckelshaus from 
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chores: Sunday school papers lying half 
corrected on the dining table, a broom 
leaning in the front hall, beds unmade, 
dishes unwashed in the kitchen sink. It 
was the sort of congested domestic chaos 
whose implicit message was that all human 
labor was futile against the engulfing tide 
of earthly sin and tribulation. 

My mother worshipped her father, 
collided with her mother. My grandfa- 
thers boyhood had been spent in an 
immaculate household run by his mother, 
an illiterate German immigrant whose 
disposition was as sunny as her scrubbed 
and ordered kitchen. My mother sensed 
that her father was greatly pained by the 
disorder of his own household, and so on 
those days when it was due for a visit 
from the elders of the church, or from 
their smug, judgmental wives, and my 
grandmother had withdrawn to her room 
to rail alone against the injustices of her 
lot, my mother, even as a tiny child, 
would take it upon herself to tidy up. 

So she would stack up all the back 
issues of church magazines, stuff all the 
sheet music into the piano bench, snatch 
up the little tumbleweeds of hair and dust 
which drifted across the floor. scoop up 
all the rubber bands, pencil stubs, paper 
clips, hymnals, notes, coats, boots, and 
brooms, and create, for the duration of 
the elders’ visit, a precarious illusion of 
order and well-being. 

Since mdancholy was the prevailing 
mood in her disordered girlhood home, 
my mother began to equate order and 
cleanliness with peace and happiness. 
That the pursuit of order and cleanliness 
might impinge on her peace and happi- 
ness woulc not occur to her until late in 
life. In this instance, as far as she was 
concerned, ihe end justified the means. 
And in her few moments of leisure, 
sipping a cocktail and watching the news 
as her cooking timer ticked beside her, or 
chewing dieiary toast and celery at lunch, 
she would sometimes gaze around at her 
shining. white-walled home, inhale the 
delicious szent of ammonia and polish, 
almost hear the harmonious disposition of 
her family's possessions throughout the 
house, and experience a rush of feeling 
which is reserved for those who are, no 
matter how hard they may fight it, deeply 
religious bv nature. 











wouldn't have known what to do with 

all that background information even 

if I had had it. I always had the feeling 

her cleaning was somehow directed at me, 
and, often 2nough, it was. 

Enraged to find me stretched out on the 





sofa, arms felded. eyes unfocused, mind 
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blank, my mother would start in b 
asking, "Don't vou have anything better 
to do?" 

| always gave this question a lot of 
thought before finally replying. "What?" 

"I said, ‘Don’t you have anything better 
to do? " 

"Anything better to do?" 

"That's right." 

Well that was a silly question. Of 
course [ had something better to do. 
Everybody had something better to do. 
My mother had something better to do. 
That wasn't the point. But before I could 
engage her in a discussion of the wide- . 
ranging implications of her inquiry, she ~ 
would flee in exasperation. Sometimes 
she would go do errands, leaving the 
house deliciously quiet, leaving me to half 
an hour at least of utter inactivity, of | 
watching the dust settle comfortably | 
around me and listening to the refriger- . 
ator hum. | 

But more often she would begin to 
clean. From a distant corner of the house - 
I would hear cupboards being opened, 
drawers being slammed shut. "Can't you: 
stop leaving drawers open wherever you 
go?” was one of her most impassioned 
pleas. Her voice broke when she said it. - 
Now that I think about it, it doesn't seem- 2 
like such a big deal, but at the time it did. 
I'd get this tilting sensation in my stomach 
when she said it. Why couldn't 1 stop 
leaving drawers open wherever I went, Fd 
ask myself ashamedly, turning to face the 
lap of the sofa. What the hell was wrong 
with me that I couldn't stop leaving 
drawers open wherever I went? 

Then there would be a silence, a 
doomed. tense stillness, until I would 
begin to make out the noise of her dust- 
ing. Her dusting was not the gentle caress 
of a soft cloth but the angry whipping of 
torn, discarded slips and undershorts 
across the imperceptibly dusty surfaces of 
the house. This slapping sound, and the 
occasional hiss of a cleaning spray, would 
approach until at last she was back in the 
living room, darting from furnishing to 
furnishing. growing ever more disheveled 
as the house grew more immaculate 
around her. Finally she would near me 
with her smudged, flickering flag and 
crack it across the side tables. the lamps, 
the ashtrays, until. unable to stand it any 
longer, I would make a major concession 
and sit up. 

To my mother, of course, this was not a 
concession at all, but yet another sign of 
my insolence and decaying moral fiber. 
So she would withdraw for a while to 
prepare her heaviest artillery for the final 
assault. | uso 
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| "Un'ailingly incisive and intel- 








— | ligent; writes Mr. Schlesinger. “It 
obo IS: | 






ES 


| s also what is more remarkable for 
| abook about foreign policy: literate 























m 3 -and ente Ttaining. It is must reading 
— |. for people who still care about the 
(o A cerican role in the world" 

| "Who has an alternative? Henry 
|. Kissmger keeps asking in defending 








| his foreign policy. The answer is easy 








ee —George Ball. This book sets forth 
s views with a sweep of vision and 











‘George Ball is often wrongheaded 


‘Essential for an up-to-date reading 



















a mastery of detail that ma 


claim to be the next Democratic 
Secretary of State seem well-nigh : 


es his 





— Joseph Krc 


undeniable.’ 





but never muddlehe (aded, which 
makes his book well worth reading” _ 
— William Safire 
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of the US. factional map.’ 
| — Kirkus Reviews — 
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g a for. “Thump, iui M ‘she 
making her way down the stairs. 
ech, she was moving the dining room 
from under the table. 


WE. 


ol at be in a rage, a her machine 
cross- the floor with ferocious jerking 
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STRUTTING PASTA 
by Steve Chawkins 









d build 24 miles of open fence no 
erected than dismantled?"—from . 
ublime Folly: Christo's Running - 
ce.” The Atlantic, September 1976. 
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-dronin g old Hoover. (MDC the e y 
terrible- d started to get 
X: psychosomatic digestive problems. Pretty 
.. soon, she hired some cleaning women to. 


, come in every week. They were Ger- ; 


just get filthy and then where wil we be?. 


. 127, 277» 


PAP od 









> Ber eyes fev. 


£p 


: “Andrew, lift your feet! 


x y mother's issn seems to have. 
peaked while I was in college. She 
terrible 





manic, like her grandmother, and did a 
good job, and she was delighted to find 
that she didn’t have to clean up after 
them half so much as she had cleaned up 
after her family. My sister has developed 
a secondhand passion for clean windows, 
and my brother does the vacuuming in his 
house, perhaps tc avoid having to be the 
one to lift his feet. 1 try not to think about 
it too much. but I have lately taken to 
cleaning the baseboards once a week. I 
figure if you don’: keep after them they'll 
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manicotti. The cheese-stuffed tubular 
noodle will be entitled Srrutrirg Pasta. 
Its diameter wil. be five feet. It. will 
weigh roughly 3,400,000 pounds. It will 











require all the ricotta. cheese produced . 


weeks before the stuffing next May. - 


Strutting Pasta will bake slowly on 7, 
longest continuous custom- VA, ^ 


the world's 


dusting planes will drop 30,000 gallons. 


headaches and — 


jn the Middle Atlantic states for. three F A 


[erem hing up his paletie, 
burned his brushes. hurled his - 
out a fourth-story window, and | of Tucumcari, 
pped out his goatee on April. 23, 1967. months. 

ay, more than nine and a half years 
e received "a rather sarcastic note" 
he Famous Artists School in West- 
'onnecticut, he has completed plans 
W hat he considers his greatest work of 

















to keep the coil hot could light the city 
New Mexico, for three 


= will transfer 200€ gallons of cheese per 
"minute from tankers in the East River 
| to. the mammoth noodle. 





Horeysclahtsyear-old New York- i 
maverick plans to. pande, 





made heating coil. The power necessary | 


Forty-two industrial vacuum pumps 


Two dozen 

New York City fire trucks will be sta- 
tioned at points beside the noodle | 4o 
wash dados an Ep siens seven. tons of. 





k with victor „and Gi 
rs de ‘let loose her ultimate war cry, the 

he command that still puts an end to my 
d uem 






of tomato sauce on the piece. The 
planes will unload their sauce at sunset, 
creating. what Giacomo foresees as “ay 
joyous meld. of red and orange.” E 
More. than 8000 specially designed 
bles will suspend Strutting Pasta over 










































| the thoroughfares it will cross on its 
e journey around the island. Some 4200 


security guards, armed with flyswatters - > 
and mousetraps in addition to Smith. & 
Wesson .38s, will keep bugs, rodents, 
and vandals behind a purple velvet. e 
rope bordering the piece. 

Crowds will be kept from the sizzling. 
exhibit for one hour-long enough, says. 
Giacomo, for them to ruminate on its 
conception and execution. Then the se- - 
curity guards will go home, and masses 
of the curious and the hungry, from the 
Battery to Spuyten Duyvil, from Hell's . 
Kitchen to the United Nations Plaza,. 
will step forward and devour Strutting 
Pasta. 

However, it remains to be seen 
whether the large crowds expected will 
show up for the unusual feast. New 
Yorkers have been lukewarm about 
Giacomo's oeuvre. One writer in the 
News’ "Voice of the People" column - 
likened Strutting Pasta to “tying a rtib- 
bon around a cesspool.” Property own: 
ers have been hesitant to grant rights- ` 
of-way. And city officials have been 
*maniacally obtuse" about granting 
zoning variances to the jumbo Italian 







N | delicacy, according to Giacomo. In fact, 
os ; "ww. city fathers allowed the variances . 
. \ only after Giacomo agreed to um : 
Lyf " ;| derwrite the city’s welfare system. 
QU i pores He egy, F fora year. 
SSS ay | M, . Why endure countless political 
22272 CLA a 3 struggles, mockery in the press, 


jd the scorn of his colleagues, and 
À an expenditure of about 


"— 


Pedes 


os OSS 
$9 million to create a m of art that wilt i 
be eaten after it is displayed for only : an 
hour? | i 
_ “Ah,” exults Giacomo. “Why do: he 
scientists send rockets up only to cras 
‘them on forlorn hunks in space? Why - 
do. the farmers. ‘grow chives. only. to $ 






























































ort?" —— | | 
"Process," he explained, an hour 
ater. "Things in themselves are stupid, 
udicrous, :nconsequential. But the be- 
coming of things lifts them from the 
" "realm of gress matter. A tiny seed be- 
—— comes a baby: a baby becomes a player 
E - of baseball; the player of baseball turns 
into a coach, and dies. This is process! 
|. lt is supercharged, it is vital, it is na- 
| ture, it is act. Tha: is what people do 
e pot undersiand . . ." 

“Ets a ithe like, well, Scrabble.” 
» chimed in Giacome’s wife, a svelte de- 
Signer named Mona. 












R S trutting Pasta is hardly Giacomo's 
J — first Grtation with food as art. In 
1955 he designed and built a twenty- 

four-story. crucifix-shaped, middle-in- 

come apartment building in Chicago 
out of Ritz crackers and peanut butter. 

c Neighborheod children ate the con- 

. troversial structure (and, it is rumored, 


-. several occupants) two weeks after it: 


. c. was completed. 
(In 196L he lined a two-mile stretch 
< cof the coastine of Southwest Africa 
a with elaborate interweaving trails of sa- 
_ lami and eggs. Giacomo called the 
work Two Over Easy, A family of art- 
.: loving wildebeests consumed it within 
| twenty minutes. 
C Like many other artists, Giacomo was 
;profoundbv imvolved with the environ- 
|. mental movement of the middle and 
late sixties. A strikingly somber sev- 
enteen-foct-high mound of tuna fish in 
his front xard on Staten Island bore tes- 
. timony to his concern. “This was both a 
EU plea and aa accusation," he asserts. “I 
"called it Spare the Mayo." 
< Why faoc? Giacomo's detractors 
claim the portly renegade is “first a pig. 
- then an artist.” Luci, brash originator of 


-Macramé ef the Macabre, says Gia- 


o. como. routinely downs ten to fifteen 
-" frankfurters on arising. “He is trying to 
“masquerade his private, disgusting com- 
pulsion as art, but, in fact, he cannot 
"tell a masterwork from a Mallomar." 


carping. “In these times, who can sepa- 
fate art from food? Look at Warhol 
and his soup. cans. McDonald's Golden 
Arches, the superb paintings of athletes 
"hanging in the Wheaties Hall of Fame. 
ood and ar have been bedfellows for 
ong time. My sele function is to con- 
marriage in a grand style." 

























se pilis and foot-arch sup- - 
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- Giacomo. dismisses such criticism as- 


however, that his concep- |. 
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changes the temperature of Jack Daniel's 
limestone spring water. 


Our spring runs year round at exactly 56°. 
(Our ducks are glad of that.) And it’s totally 
iron-free. Our stiller is glad of that, because - 
iron is murderous to whiskey. That’s why — 
Jack Daniel started our 
distillery here over a 
century ago. And we've 
never seen fit to change 4 
anything Mr. Jack — — 
started. After a sip of 
our whiskey, we trust, | 


you'll be glad of that. 
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Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distilery Dx 
al Register of Historic Places by the United States 






























Len Eiserer 

,  Mustreading 
4 for robin watchers | 

everywhere! | 

Z Cor and B/W illustrations. 


M dus at your bookseller. | 


ST. SOHN: 5 COLLEGE 
announces the eleventh annual session of 
THE GRADUATE INSTITUTE 


LIBERAL : T 


June és 












h NelsonHall 


| 325 W. Jackson, Chirag P 









ATION 
August t9 
A fully accredited program tha othe M & dears 
Graduate Institute 


Cottege. Santa Fe ! 


EDITION 


to remote tropical islands. 


. 6 or 14 days from $290. 
* ' Write for free Adventure Booklet 
eae Dept. 00, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 
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- SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


: Please include an Atlantic label to insure 
prompt service when you write us about your 
subscription. 


Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing 
a Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 





































ATTACH | 
MAGAZINE ADDRESS 
"LABEL HERE | 
| 

Change of Address: | 


you are moving please. det. us. ‘know five - 
eks before changing your address, Attach - 
el above and include new address. below. - 

u have a question about your subscription | 
ach this form to your letter. l 
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picture about the project entitled A 


‘|| Man Called Strutting Pasta, and reve- 

| nue from such spin-off ventures as 
 Strutting Pasta T-shirts, 
dE aprons, comic books, posters, ae 
- || and the like. | 
| The bulk of thé revenue, though, will, 
| derive from the sale of Strutting Pasta 
| fifty of which 
have already been reserved for contrib- 


restaurant franchises, 


utors of $20,000 or-more to the project. 
(Initial ads for the manicotti outlets will 


Show a baritone in Renaissance garb 
snatching hamburgers from children at 
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royalties from a ‘motion | 1! Th 
n Strutting Pasta"). 


barbecue | 
o work— —àan on-site re-creation of thi 


E baron and a philistine; his supporters. 















While St rutting Pasta simmers, Gi 
como lodges inquiries in diplomatic: eir 
cles about the feasibility of his nex 
















Maginot Line in Fig Newtons. | 
His enemies view him as à robbe 


see him plunging over artistic frontiers — 
few others dare explore. Meanwhile, 
Giacomo counters his foes and gra- o> 
ciously accepts the plaudits of his. fans 
with the same happy injunction: cud 
"Mangia, mangia . .." 
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THIS SIDE OF HOLLYWOOD 
by Judith Rascoe 


he film version of F. Scott. Fitzger- 
ald's The Last Tycoon has been 
received with polite dismay by many of 
the critics; a lot of reviewers praised its 


fidelity to che book and improved à not 


very shining hour by talking about Fitz- 
gerald's novel, leaving to the last possible 
paragraph :he unhappy news that the film 
itself isn't very good. l've got to admire 
Rona Barrett, who, Pm told. simply 
compared the film to a strong dose of 
Valium and let it go at that. | saw The 
Last Tycoon in a small overheated 
screening room where at least two people 
fell asleep (they snored) and I felt I was 


fighting anesthesia. Yet I understand 


those who don't want to dismiss it easily. 
For instance. | want to say that Robert De 


. Niro's performance is marvelous. and the 
scene he plays with Jack Nicholson is so 


good as to make vou weep for the 


surrounding waste. But most of the time | 
De Niro seems all by himself, playing | 
| gamely in a dead movie. ] 


Could that have been the point? The 
Last Tycoon isn't a bad movie—that is, it's 


| not clumsy or full of lies. (I saw The 
Valley of the Dolls on television last 
week—now that's a bad movie. and as 
‘irresistible as a Twinkie if you're in the 
is a lifeless — 
movie, and it seems deliberately so, as if 
somebody's necrophiliac impulse had to. 
be satisfied. But whose? Elia Kazan’ s? 
Sam Spiegels? Harold Pinter’ s? Fitzger- | 


mood.) The Last Tycoon 


ald's? 
I can suppose that many people 


restrained their criticism of The” Last. 
Tycoon because they didn't want 1o su 
speculate about whether Fide might 





too. 


already romantic figures by the end of the. 
Depron fet who would have sant a i 


be to blame. After all it's the second =; 


"faithful" adaptation of a Fitzgerald book 


in recent years. The Great Gatsby disap- = 
pointed a lot of people too: but in that ..- 
case it was convenient to blame the 
movie's publicity, which promised a 
nostalgic enchantment that the film itself 
had no intention of delivering. A reader 
tends to remember the last pages of that. 
book—Nick Carraway's vision of the fresh. 
new world, Gatsby's belief in the green: 
light; but on film the Newport houses and. 
the throngs of people seemed to crush all. 
possibilities of renewed hope. 

Yet I didn't mind. I thought it was a 
good thing to be reminded that Fitzger- . 
ald's romanticism was not naive but -. 
comprehending—a yearning in the face of 
American realities. The film of Gatsby — 
recalled that Fitzgerald was living at the = 
same time as Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis, = 
Edith Wharton and Willa Cather; he > 


focused on the Jazz Age, but he also e 















knew what had gone before, and whatlay .. 
beneath. After seeing Gatsby I could go 
back to the book and find the charm I 
missed in the film still intact on the à 
page. i 

But when I reread The Last Tycoon, e 
thought. something's missing in the book, 
Not the romanticism: on the. 
contrary, Fitzgerald is working hard. to 
make Monroe Stahr a figure of legend. 
He's an eagle, a general, an artist. He 
the last of the puritan-pirates, descended 
from John Jacob Astor and Jim Fiske, 
























iend of mine sai id nies you em 
: Fitzgerald really didn't understand 
movie business after all. 
1941. when Edmund Wilson pre- 
Bed Fitzge rald’s unfinished novel, he 
walled it “the best novel we have had 
about Hollywood.” and that judgment 
has persisted, if oniv because it seems 
such a nice idea; a tribute to Fitzgerald's 
streng eth. and a compliment to the place. 
A lot more novels about Hollywood have 
. appeared since then.and The Last Tycoon 
_ has to weather comparisons. Its unfin- 
_. ished quality. becomes mere apparent 
“(was it a love story. or an epic, or both?) 
. . and its revelations have lost their fresh- 
| v Bess. When Fitzgeraid died the novel was 
still very-much in progress. overflowing 
X with detail like an untrimmed piecrust. In 
c - contrast to Nathanael West. who evoked 
- | Hollywood by its reflection in the hearts 
of the powerless, Fitzgerald wanted to 
(show it from “inside.” to see it as Stahr 
© ought to see it, to "keep the whole equa- 
ue ‘tion of picmires" in his head. He chose as 
|. his narrator a.girl who'd been born into 
|j the business, grown up in it. and had left 
(on dta device that offered him the freedom 
to use whatever images be needed to 
oe persuade us of Stahr’s heroic enterprise. 
(o But in this unfinished novel Fitzgerald 
had not yet got the equation right. He 
hadn't stepped away from what was 
(essential a wviter* perspective on the 
|. motion pictüre business: there are still too 
- c many writers in those pages, too many 
. Scenes about writing. I don't mean to 
denigrate he importance of the screen- 
writer, particularly in the thirties, when 



























"writers often worked directly for produc- — 
ers, who then imposed the script on a ` 
director. Gore Vidal has pointed out that 


writers were encouraged to predirect 
movies on the page. The flattery implicit 
in this relationship, and the importance 
writers assumed (temporarily) in the first 
years of "talking" pictures, apparently 
encouraged Fitzgerald to denigrate the 
role of the director (he might also have 
been jealous) and overestimate the role of 
the producer--making him father. lover, 
and surrogate artist. 

Irving Thalberg. Fitzgerald's model, 
was a power because he was among 
powers (or at least that's what | read 
between the lines of Samuel Marx's 
biography, Mayer and Thalberg: The 
Make-Believe Saints). Thalberg needed 
his stormy relationship with Louis B. 
Mayer, and he needed the wills of strong 
directors, actors, and writers working with 
and against his own. He also made his 
share of rotten movies. Fitzgerald tries to 
give Monroe Stahr the sort of power a 
novelist has over words-but it doesn't 
apply. The magic of movies is a collabo- 
rative effect; they shimmer with the 
fortuitous. 

In the film version of The Last Tycoon 
Fitzgerald's promenis with his i are 


failed to grasp. 

Three veterans of the business—produc- 
er Sam Spiegel, director Elia Kazan, and 
screenwriter Harold Pinter—chose to fol- 
low Fitzgerald's instincts rather than their 
own. The emphasis on screenwriting is 
even stronger than in the novel. Fitz- 
gerald tried to draw Stahr-the-executive 
through scores of details; merely selecting 


- casting—Ingrid Boulting as Kathleet 


h " but. she’s 







aa pen dey gestures The 
dialogue comes out stilted on a 
track. These men know more abo 
movie business than Fitzgerald. did 
they're not going to reveal its spell. 

What they do betray is uneasiness. | 
tourists on the Universal Studios toi 
they seem to be trying to impress you wi 
the idea that they're not impressed 
they're not taken in. Movies, they seem to. 
be saying, aren’t important really (excep 
I suppose they all hoped that we'd say 
But this ore ist). The novel is treated as 
gingerly, and solemnly, as a minefield, 
They tiptoe through, disturbing nothing 
Maybe they suspected a trick. The rea 
giveaway of their attitude is the takeof 
on Bogart films that appears in thi 
middle of the movie. In the novel Fitz 
gerald referred to actual movies in: 
straightforward way (“Claudette Colber 
slowly lifted her head, revealing her grea 
liquid eyes"). But Kazan & Co. feel 
compelled to use irony; they show thet 
hero watching a parodic, Casablanca-like 
scene, with Jeanne Moreau taking the 
Bergman part, and Tony Curtis playing 
Bogart. It's a waste of two fine actots-düs 
cruelty. in fact. : 

Casablanca had, and retains, its limited 
magic. Bergman was beautiful, mesmeriz- 
ing, and voung. Bogart had. enormous 
presence cn the screen. Men like Thal- 
berg often made silly movies, but they 
made them well: if they sold dreams, their 
customers got value for money. I once 
met a woman who'd been a dancer in 
Busby Berkeley musicals: she talked 
about the eighteen-hour days, the inter- 
minable rehearsals, bloody feet and 
peeing on the floor because there weren’t 
enough breaks. But you don't see this in 
the films: what you see is perfection, the 
triumph of craft. The parody in The Last 
Tycoon is cowardly—a gesture that antic- 
ipates. and thus elicits, the cynicism of the 
audience. Forgive us, for we know what 
we do. | | 5 
Except they don't. Because the movi 
already fatally wounded by a silly piece .o! 


























































































Stahr’s elusive lover. My guess is that 
was a mistake—the sort of movie mistak 
that gets mixed up with stubbornness ar 
Pygmalion fantasies and contracts signe 
in haste. Sam Spiegel discovered a prett 
model, and Elia Kazan found her nail 
to the stage, so to speak, when he came. 
the picture. She’s pretty and eviden 
tractable ‘you can almost hear a vo! 
behind the camera whispering things li 
"move your eyes very slowly to the left 
Bie: a nice paper. doll on. 




















g to write a | Jove story, and he knew 
t it takes two human beings to make a 































































ne mannequin. 
Somebody will argue that this is an 


he tells us that Stahr sees Kathleen as 
| the reincarnation of his dead wife 
he incarnation of a boyish fantasy: 
utiful Doll. But his point is that she's 
e. and that Stahr knows that too. 
s an erotic: woman-and- a middle- 
J girl with a shabby past. “I'm no- 
s Prize Potato," she writes in a letter 
tahr: But given Miss Boulting, they 
ad to make do. The creepy quality of the 
affair i in the movie is an unfortunate 
sult instead. of a deliberate choice. 

he Last Tycoon is lifeless, not because 
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rhe city is a fine and private place. 
. And like the grave, it is also horrify- 
g if you allow yourself to think about it. 
: his city, Boston, there is an old restau- 

t, famous for its beer, where you can 
a not-bad lunch in surroundings that 





venty-five years. An abundance of dark 
od, waiters dressed in mothy tuxedos, a 

asant din, a comfortable spot. ! Now 
p outside. You are in a low-life neigh- 
hood, as it happens, and soon you 
Ik discreetly around a fellow on the 
walk who is drunk or dying or both, 
| there’s.a whore working the parking 
across the street, and next to the 











g entered by a knife, and next to you 
he sidewalk, close enough to hug, is 


; lecture, and you pass him by only 
hearing, move through a throng of 
oblivious fellow citizens, across 





ial rivers of electricity and excrement. 
this life, aad an Aaly more, 






novel. 
series of accidents—Fitzgerald’s death, 


mance. In this picture it's one. actor and D 
and poor choices in casting. The resent- 
ment aroused by such bad luck keeps 
erpretation worth considering. but I 
t think so. Fitzgerald knows all about 
luxury of eternal mourning, as he puts- 


don’t seem to have changed much in 


ki ig lot stands a white hospital where 
now someone’s anesthetized chest i is 


ome one delivering himself of a loud and 


i pavement,- beneath which flow: the 





use dts abe vieting of | Fra 





^ but "ecans 





which left us with only a draft, a screen- 
plav that takes no risks with the material, 


breaking out in curious ways. Sometimes 
the actors seem just plain irritable, as if 
they too thought it was going to be a 
different sort of movie. - 

Its a dictum in the motion picture 
industry that movies about movies don't 
work. Well that dictum doesn't work 
either. Singing in the Rain? Sunset Boule- 
vard? Day for Night? But clearly its a 
hazardous undertaking. Making a movie 
anyway is like a bumblebee’s flying: 
should be impossible, but it happens. But 


making a movie about movies is like | 


asking the bumblebee how those wings 
work. If it takes the question too seri- 
ously. the bee can find itself in trouble. 
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more life than God could ever have 
thought possible—sheer density of experi- 
ence is the source of the city’s power both 
to free the spirit and to numb the 
nerves. 

For the last ceuple of centuries much 
human energy has gone into the search 
for ways to cope with city life, and the 
historv of these urban strategies is the 
subject of Richard Sennett’s new book, 
THe Far. or PusBuc Man (Knopf. 
$15.00). Sennett, a young sociologist. has 
already written three. books on similar 
themes; this is his most ambitious, an 
attempt tc synthesize his previous work 
and to make a large statement about the 
way in which urban culture shapes. char- 
acter. : 

— As the title suggests. Sennett feels city 


life has reached something ofa nadir. Not | 


an unusual notion in itself, but: Sennett's 
diagnosis :s quite at odds with conven- 


tional despair. It is axiomatic to speak - 


woefully of the city, to lament its coldness 
and impersonality, the alienation and 
dislocation that it breeds. Sennett takes an 


l interesting position on this sort of talk. He | 


thinks it is mostly bunk. 


What we need, he feels, is. more 


impersonality. Our cities may appear to 
lack. warm: i and fellow- feel ing, but. their 


l able We are in want of a way of livir g 


which is that men can act together, 


world might be like isn't immediate! 








that. honors "the essence of urbanity, 





» 


without the compulsion to be the sam 
Just what this. elegant-sounding urba 


clear (bowlers? bustles? hansom cabs?)- 
and Sennett’s imagination remains wisely: . 
nonspecific on the subject, He has some . 
general, though tart, advice for city plan- - 
ners: “Urban planners have yet to learn a. 
profound truth which conservative writers 
have perceived but have put to the wrong 
uses. It is that people can be sociable on 
when thev have some protection from 
each other; without barriers, boundaries, - 
without the mutual distance which is the 
essence of impersonality, people are 
destructive when town planning 
seeks to improve the quality of life by. 
making it more intimate, the planners — 
very sense of humanity creates the very ut 
sterility he should seek to avoid." am 

But the interest in this book lies not ^ 
with schemes for urban renewal; Sennett - 
doesn't concentrate on buildings, parks, | 
and squares, but on the human personal- 
ity—on how it looks in its characteristic 
twentieth-century setting. the cityscape. 

In Sennett’s view the contemporary... 
city-dweller (and by extension everyone - 
but the most rusticated of us) is an "actor 
deprived of his art.” The urban man's . 
natural art is theatrical: to survive and | 
prosper emotionally amongst hordes of- 
strangers, it is necessary to have a "role," 
a comfortable wav of being seen and of . 
seeing. even though such roles inevitably — 
misrepresent the private self. Sennett” 
insists that we need the solace of ritua 
and gesture. | E 

To be in favor of ritual Is. TET a it 
like supporting perjury. Formalized ges- 
ture is immediately suspect, an emblem of ' 
hypocrisy and deceit, a way of preventing - 
what is desirable—sincerity and intimacy. - 
We speak approvingly of “open” people 
who are “up front" with others, scori 
secretive sorts who prepare a "face to- 
meet the faces. that they meet." “The a 
reigning belief today.” Sennett points out, 
“is that closeness between persons is a: 
moral good. The reigning aspiration 
today is to develop individual personal 
through experiences of closeness an 

warmth. with: one 











































intimacy” eie STA on social p 
e though be admits that to say so 
















styles. of 
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inspires incivility, "burdening others 
vith onesel?," Expectations of 







| ds easy in contemporary 
life—in fact.it is expected —to name one's 
feelings (“I'm depressed,” "excited," 
“regressing.” ““srowing-as-a-person”), but 
o dificult te express them. 
che Fall of Fublic Man is a provocative 
.. book i in the best sense of that term. It is 
complicated and fomceful and it invites 
;; argument. Sennett’s thesis seems to me 
_ particularly. weak in its insistent view of 
the history cf public life as a study in 
^. Steady decline. 
^. The brightes moment in metropolitan 
society occurred early in the game, 
. Sennett feels, in the new cities of the 
eighteenth century, à subject on which he 
.. ds entertaining though not wholly persua- 
«sive. Londen :n 1730 knew, if it knew 
anything, that che world was a stage, and 
-.. public life was conducted by the adopting 
| «of quite conscious masks. People one met 
on the street wore literal disguises—elabo- 
rate cosmetics, wigs, and coiffures. Sen- 
. nett's historical imagination waxes fond 
|... Over the pouf au sentiment, a confection of 
< hair arranged cs a nesting spot for various 
decorative objects--fruits and vegetables, 
. models of brds and butterflies and 
.. cupids. Seen fsom the present, this seems 
an inconceivable act of self-display. 
. ^ Sennett’s contention is just the opposite; 
-- he views itas a costume, "an attempt to 
blot out the individual character." 
-'. Safe in their disguises, Sennett's eigh- 
^ teenth-century citizens experience a free- 
5. dom to be expressive, to show feeling, to 
“act out.” They contrive intricate styles of 
greeting anc praise. Their behavior is 
| particularly noticeable in the theater, 
-where they weep unembarrassedly in 


narcissism. E 



























































the same time maintain a cunning critical 
distance that allows them to call for 
instant encores of geod speeches. Sennett 
draws a lessor from all this: "Can it be 
hat the freedom to feel is greater when 
ne's personality and one's identity in 
society are quite clearly separated? Can 
pontaneity ard what we have learned to 
call od have some hidden and 
















ig." The cea eee for close- — 


- response tc a moving performance, and at - 





cality of the time can, however, be plau- 


sibly seen as one ‘imperfect solution to a 
problem that endures throughout urban 
history: how to preserve a sense of self in 
the face of the chaos and heterogeneity of 
the city. 

Sennett's trip through the intervening 
centuries is similarly suggestive, similarly 
flawed. In dealing with the present he 
makes relatively scant use of evidence, 
perhaps because its abundance and 
contrariety would play hob with his 
thesis. But his book opens the eyes. (For 
one thing, it makes one see surviving 
fragments in contemporary life of man- 
ners of the past. There is an opaque style 
among sophisticated big-city blacks, for 
instance, that does the eighteenth century 
proud, and professional sport provides 
what the theater no longer does—an occa- 
sion for anonymous show of sentiment.) 
And in the end Sennett brings us to an 
undeniably recognizable place, the con- 
temporary urban scene, filled with mil- 
lions of actors too self-absorbed to realize 
they have forgotten their lives. 











the man- -made environment. 
thoughtful essay that appeared. in 
October issue of The New Yorker, Suz 
nah Lessard turns her gaze on a re 
that can be even more discomfiting 
the city: the suburbs. She gives voice to 
sensation that countless suburbant 
have had, a way of seeing a ruined land 
scape. She writes that the viewer of 
world that has been transformed befor 
his eyes is likely to engage in a form o 
“selective perception.” She describes t 
remnants of rural areas around Oys 
Bay, Long Island, and remarks, “Whe 
the landscape was whole it was, for me, 
something outside myself which was 
supportive. . . . When it began to brea 
up, it became something I had to combat. 
I had to edit and pervert the reality in 
order to create an illusion to see a lard- 
scape that exists, for the most part, inside 
my own imagination." ; 

What is it that arouses such feelings? 
Why care about public manners, or the 
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ompletely afflicted with that wish as 





mecratic book called. ECCENTRIC 
(Knopf, $8. 95). 






to maps, castles, and pubs, to train 


» to. gardens and novels. The book 
ngles objects and places and ideas 
effort. as its author acknowledges, to 
“these states harder to distinguish.” 
ceeds. This is alternately a charm- 
nd infuriating book—infuriating be- 
itis so ungivingly allusive: the only 
reparation for reading it would be 
e spent. several years behind the 
) Robert Harbison. At a minimum, 
gh, you should be as intimate with 
sh. and Italian countryside as you 
with Kafka and Hawthorne. But the 
etching quality of the book is its gradual 
evelation of a mind obsessed with an 
esthetic vision of the world, a heightened 
ensibility capable of such sentences as, 
The world of red brick and machinery 
cems a deliberately unimagined one; 
ecause technology tries to stay neutral, 
ngineers never paint faces on machines, 








their cables.” It’s plain that Harbison 
id be delighted if they did. His book, 
a way wholly different from that of 
ard Sennett, 
ce: it awakens the réader to the space 
nd him, and it is a reminder of how 
h we want from the world. | 





RY AND CAto. 
ris Murdoch 
iking, $10. 00 






















Life, and fusum to wipe into 






s for coherence, for a world. that 
ems to make aesthetic sense: It feels that 
hat is not natural should therefore be 
I have not lately, if éver, read anyone 


bert Harbison, author of a beguilingly | 


as and paintings and fast-food 


or bridge-builders copy animal tendoñs 


performs a similar Murdoch fashion. 


Richard T Todd 


o ‘Viking, $7.95 


. generosity. | 
Famous persons pop up unnervingly- | 
throughout this collection. In the title 
Story, a delightful romantie fantasy. an 
entrepreneur named Howard Johnson 
roams the country like a 
Johnny Appleseed, sowing the land with 
. orange-roofed motels, In another, Fidel 8 
a Castro 


riting baut England se seems a melan: | 
ly business these days, what with the 
|peccable old values going down - 
ind in ignominious defeat. Even . 
ig-room comedy confronts the facts. 





Cato "Forbes, ud ‘pair’ of young 


suffering frem the new English malaise. 


Both of them have rejected tradition but 


seem at a loss to deal competently with its 


alternative. Henry. a second-rate academ- 
ic practicing 


vague plans for evicting his mother, 
ague p E 


( . selling the place. and blowing the guilty 
subject matter ranges from mu- | 


proceeds om a philanthropie spree. 


His old friend Cato. a convert to 
Roman Catholicism and a priest. works at. 
-a settlement house and finds himself 


developing a passion for one of its teen- 
age habitués, a sadistic thug known as 
Beautiful Joe. Will Henry sell Laxlinden 
Hall to the land developers to spite. the 
country gentry? Will Cato abandon his 
faith and strike up a homosexual liaison 


with a juvenile delinquent? And how will 


their decisions affect the aging poet. the 
dowager. the tart. and the virgin who fill 
out the cast of characters? 

Having raised the question of the prob- 
lems afflicting the newly diminished 


. England —criminal violence, money trou- 


bles, general loss of faith—Iris Murdoch is 
neither honest nor thorough in dealing 
with them. But then, one doesn't read Iris 
Murdoch for her social realism. The fun 
of reading a Murdoch novel comes from 
watching the intricate plot unravel. to 
reveal the characters in neat if frequently 
unlikely pairs at the end. Though happy 
endings are increasingly difficult to come 
by, Henry and Cato manages a happy, or 
at àny rate a tidy, ending. in the reliable 





Tue ORANGING ÖF. AMERICA AND , OTHER 


STORIES. 
by Max Apple 


" Fast food and the fast buck. TV. game 
shows and the Astrodome: in these. arti- 
facts of American life most writers of 


fiction. sense the odor of decay. But. they 


strike Max Apple—an improbably- named 


and extraordinarily entertaining. short 


story writer—as signs of life, and he writes 


about: them. with mischievous wit | and 





plays baseball. against a domat 


| Fidel recites. with deeing. My fav ori 
story pits our. brash-talking author against 


in America, returns. to 
England to claim the family estate. full of 
side, E loose as a goose and box like 


of the stock market-toward a private 


^a sluggish ritual from beach to dining 


=A manda Heller 
| .army prepares to invade Poland, Teddy 
. Lewin, aged fourteen, is losing his li 
. defenses against adulthood. Earnest, sc 
.. Sitive, and slight, he clings to darts 

 order—his- music, memorized statisti 


. Seem. untouched by fear or ‘doubt: "Then 
gradually, his child's delight in the cotton 


the crumbling of illusion: the future. 
America is an awkward girl rehear 


. . Sloan's are flawed and vulnerable, strug 


| recognition of the weakness in othe: ‘ 
latter-day pA 


| tinny pen of Atlantic Di and its 1 










the renowned — “heavyweight Norman 
Mailer in the boxing ring before an 
audience of literary. luminaries, including 
Theodore White, who urges from ring- 
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fox. 
Í Apple's. more. imaginary characters |. 
tend to be lean, whimsical types pursuing |. 
a harmless passion—for one a mystical 
yogurt recipe. for another a clean sweep 






































Promised Land. 

The Oranging of America overflov 
throughout with vitality, charm, and good 
humor: it is an irresistible collection of 
stories. 





Tue BOARDWALK 
by Robert Kotlowitz 
Knopf, $8.95 


Outside Atlantic City’s Convention 
Hall, forty-eight would-be Miss Americas 
smile their perfect smiles from blown-up 
photographs. Five times a day a white - 
horse dives magnificently from the end of - 
the Steel Pier. At night, colored lights — 
play on the fountain outside the Claridge... ~ 
and Irving Berlin’s music pours out of the — 
Ritz. The guests at Sloan’s Hotel move in © 





room and back, surrendering gratefully to. 

what they have come for, “a calm as 

binding as eternity." uc 
It is late August 1939. As the German. 





















while envying all those: around him who: 












candy world of the boardwalk fades witl 

















her walk: the white horse dives from fea: 
of an. electric prod. And those self- 
contained figures in the pageantry of. 










gling to cope with their own versions. 
reality. Teddy learns to draw strength, 
sense of his separateness, from his. 













Robert. Kotlowitz artfully recreates 










E ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN CORNCOB, 
al American Refugee 


met English hi picaroons — 


H 
- 


all bus forgotten Colonial cousin, 
hose adventures were first published in 
London in 1787 and then fell into relative 
-obscurity. The Adventures of Jonathan 
Corncob was uneartaed ten years ago by 
Noel Perrin. a professor of English at 
Dartmouth: Despite the book's subtitle, 
"Perrin believes it to be the creation of a 
disillusioned officer in the Royal Navy. 
The hero's role is that of bumpkin turned 
cymi, as. ihe anonymous. satiric voice 
behind his chronicle exposes human 
nature at ats nadir: particularly in the 
¿characters «of the American and British 
ship captains under whom Jonathan 
_ serves. 
_ During the Revolation Jonathan leaves 
his father’s “arm in rural Massachusetts, 
having unwittingly impregnated Desire 
Slawbunk im an episode of well-inten- 
tioned buacling, and finds himself in 
Boston. He travels to New York, Rhode 
Bland, anc Barbadoes; engages in further 
, amorous. misadventures: and escapes 
from a seemingly endless succession of 
Situations : hazardous to his health and 


Though he poses no threat to the 
heroes of Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding, 
Jonathan ‘Corneob will provide a few 
hours honest pleasure to anyone who 
ever succumbed tc the bawdy extrava- 

ances of his better-known peers. Profes- 


r Perrin has supplied an introduction to. 


his new edition and some modest edit- 
; included. are ae uu d ei 


ASTER ay Decree: The Supreme Court 
isions age Bw and the Schools 


Never buy a print you're not in love with; after all, you're the one whio’ IH have 
to live with it. But beyond this, there are other questions you should ask: 


Is it a true original, or a fraudulent reproduction? Is the artist world-famous or 
deservedly obscure? Up-and-coming or down-and-out? In the opinion of the ex- 


GATIA ROTHE's “Moondance” 


perts, is it one of the artist's better efforts? Is it 
likely to grow in value over the years? If you. 
don't like it, can you get your money back? 


For. years, knowledgeable collectors have: aed 
on the integrity and judgment of the Original 
Print Collectors Group. We select, museum-qual-- 
ity works by artists with histories of price appre- 
ciation; we document the authenticity of every. 
print we sell; and we protect our members with 
a money-back guarantee. 


For free information with no obligation, mail the 
coupon today, We'll send you our latest brochure 
and newsletter, and an explanation of how our 
Group operates. 


Original print collectors group, 


120 East 56th Street, Dept. AI 


, New York, N.Y. 10022 


L] PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. 


City 


© 1977 Original print collectors group, Ltd. 
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nse to "disnei pu ya 
riminatory laws and statutes in twen- 
one states and the District of Co- 
mbia. laws passed to keep black chil- 
en out of white schools. The decision 
aring, Lino Graglia says, because it 


































































created out of whole cloth for the 


nty years later. “clarifications” of 
Brown decision have moved us from a 
ction of laws that segregate to the 
ement that integration be imposed 
communities where de facto segrega- 
persists. The vehicle for that action is 
rced busing.” a controversial and 
nsive exigency not greatly admired 
by those who accept its inevitabil- 


no Graglia is in full sympathy with 
the larger political intentions of the nine 
«istices who decided Brown. Nonetheless, 
he argues, the Court unwisely failed to 
provide the simple relief requested by the 
nominal plaintiffs (that they be allowed at 
once to enroll in public schools irrespec- 
tive of racial assignment) and thus invited 
the. foot-dragging that eventually pro- 
oked the Court to its present proscriptive 






birth 
. defects 
are forever. 
unless you 


help. 






and. the $ 
led us to a paradoxical expedient: the 
selection of students for classroom assign- 


ed on a reading of judicial history all 


E subsequent decisions on f. 
schools. Graglia suggests, ave 





ment on precisely the basis that was 
originally abhorred— the color of their 
skin. 

Graglia, who teaches at the University 
of Texas Law School is occasionally 


harsh in his assessment of inconclusive or 


inept judicial reasoning. but his chronicle 
is thorough and literate. his analysis all 
but essental to an understanding of 
where we are now, and how we got 
there. 

—C. Michael Curtis 
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THE ALTERATION by Kingsley Amis. Vik- 
ing. $7.95. It is Mr. Amis’s conceit that the 
Protestant Reformation fizzled out with 
Martin Luther elected pope and Henry 
VIII never reaching the throne. Conse- 
quently. in the Year of Our Lord 1976, 
England is part of a monolithically 
Catholic Europe. threatened only by the 
paynim Turk (who as usual has a hopeful 
eve on Vienna) and no more than 
annoyed by some independent heretics 
across the North Atlantic. Society is 
viciously caste-ridden and antiscientific, 
with all civil government subordinate to 
the authority of a priesthood which may 
be described, with great charity, as 








 worldiy. 


Costume appears to have got stuck in 


the eighteenth century and mechanical 
development in the earlv nineteenth, 


although bridge building has flourished. 
The outrageous New Englanders are 
known to 5e fooling with that dangerous 
substance electricity, and have definitely 
produced aa airship. Now this sort of 
pretense, no matter how ingeniously 
worked out (and Mr. Amis is highly 
ingenious) needs a plot to keep it 
going. 

The plot concerns a bov soprano with 
remarkable promise as a composer. The 
church authorities, interested in liturgical 


performance and quite satisfied with 


Bach and Mozart, propose castration to 
preserve the child's exquisite. voice, The 
boy and his saner relatives object. Nasty 
violence ensues and leads to a sour, ironic 
conclusion. 





-Color plates, black and whites, index. 


grim story never blends smoothly . love 










point of the ERE exercise. AS an attack 
on corrupt, tyrannical government - H 
seems needlessly oblique, while as anti- 
clericalism it comes some centuries late. 













INFAMOUS. Woman by Joseph Barry. 
Doubleday, $12.95. A life of George Sand: 
should be lively, what with all her lovers, - 
causes, travels, letters. lawsuits, and fami- = 
ly uproars, but this one is so active that it. 
is a marvel the lady found üme to write d: 
her DOCKS: Hlustrations. 










Tue Face or Battie by John Keegan. 
Viking, $10.95. Although he has never - 








been near a battle, Mr. Keegan is obliged 
as a lecturer at Sandhurst, to explain |. 
battles to prospective officers. The ab- - 
surdity of the inexperienced instructing |. 
the ignorant has nagged him into writing - 
this book, which proceeds from a critique 
of the standard British method of concen- 
tration, in military history, on high | 
command and overall results, to an inter- 
esting reconstruction of what actually 
happened to and through the fighting 
men at Agincourt, Waterloo, and the 
Somme, and how little some of it had to 
do with generalship. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 









PEOPLE OF THE First MAN edited by Davis 
Thomas and Karin Ronnefeldt. Dutton. 
$29.95. In 1833, Prince Maximilian of- 
Wied came traveling in the American 

West. He was a well-educated man and a 

trained naturalist with a previous expedi- - 
tion to Brazil to his credit. He brought 
with him a young Swiss artist named Ka: z 
Bodmer. for Maximilians amateù 
sketches had caused inconvenience. dur-. 
ing the publication of his book on Brazil. 
Bodmer was a thoroughly accomplished ` 
professional. Maximilian was intelligent, 
observant, inquisitive, and a good writer. 
They made a wonderful team, beating up: 
the Missouri with fur traders and reco 
ing the country and the Indians in wha 
















was still their magnificent, untroubled 


freedom. Innumerable historians have 
drawn on Bodmer and Maximilian, but. 
the great mass of work that they did has. 
never been published in full. This hand- 
some book is still only a part of the 
material and makes one long for the re: 























New COLLECTED Poems by Robert Graves 
Doubleday. $10.00. In his introductio 
ev calls Graves “the 





the thor i iS, pn » other Brides ü 
oe b d Teatre. du obs is 


im Pepe from "actual 
re is much action, much 
antl LEE conversation 
oncertingly disfigured, here and 
ere, by grammatical infelicities which 
appear to bave occurred in translation), 
some mild naughtiness. and an explosion 
of. positively Gothic violence. All these 
elements are trimmings on what is really a 
discussion ef the conflicting aspects of 
sexual identity, which is presented as both 
anecessity and a restriction, and therefore 
a perpetual ambivalence. Translated by 
Eileen Finietter 


Days AND Nicurs IN CaLCUTTA by Clark 
Blaise. and Bharati Mukherjee. Double- 


day, $8.95. The authors, man and wife, 


after a long visi: to her family, offer their 


individual versions of life in India. Their 
responses to conditions prove surprisingly 

imilar, while the tightly organized, fami- 
ly-centered socety ta which they move 
a appears to diver from our own more in 
(tactics than in basic pattern. All of which 


"o makes the book unexciting. 


— a raa 


_ Turner by John Walker. Abrams, $22.50. 
“This is a superb book. The paintings, 
admirably reproduced. include some offi- 
cially unfimsaed works that languished 
for years in storage vaults at the National 
Gallery, mistaken for mere old canvas. 
Retrieved and cleaned, they prove to be 
d glorious - amrangements in pure color, 

uited to this century rather than to Turn- 

rs own &me-but then, Turner was 
ays ahea d of his time. 
nec, which: is to be expected in 


rt boak. a also KEA o | 


ck and whit tes, notes. pene 


diese Dod House, $15.00. 


America. but ina iin máde contact on at 
least half a dozen occasions, two of which 


were culturally significant for Ameri- 
cans.” This is a reasonable ambition, and 
he has pursued it with good judgment and 
persuasive evidence drawn from a wide 
variety of sources. A fascinating case. 
worth the attention it demands. 
index, illustrations. 


Myrus by Alexander Eliot. McGraw-Hill, 
$34.95, Mr. Eliot has been aided by an 


adroit crew in the preparation of this — 


huge, heavily illustrated compendium of 
myths, which come from all over the 
world and are presented by type rather 
than source—all creation myths in one 
section, quests in another. monsters in a 
third, and so forth. The system is novel, 
and provocative in the parallels that 
spring easily to the reader's notice. It also 
makes pursuit of a single pantheon very 
complicated indeed. Index, sources, read- 
ing list. 

RAILROAD edited by James Alan McPher- 
son and Miller Williams. Random House, 
$15.00; $7.95 paper. Two railroad buffs 
have put together a collection of prose, 
verse, fact, fiction, reminiscence, remon- 
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TERS Conramur TORS. 


Adek Ward is a frequent 


contributor to these pages. 


Steve Chawkins is à free-lance 
writer living in Denver, Colorado. 


Judith Rascoe, who is California- 
based, taught creative writing 
at Yale last semester. 


Ports Iv Tuis Issuk 


John Updike's (page 34) latest novel | 
is. Marry Me. 


Katha Pollitt (page 63) is a free- 
lance critic as well as a poet. 
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*. Your baby picked a fine time to be 
born. Through research, a baby’s 
chances of having cerebral palsy are 
smaller than ever. 

Smaller, but too big. Doctors find 
some form of cerebral palsy in 1 out of 
200 newborns. 

< Doall you can to make sure you 
have a healthy baby. Ask your local 
nited Cerebral Palsy association for 
the free pamphlet, "Dos & don'ts for 
most important 9 ond in life". 
Give to pay for research that fights 
i ral palsy. Think what your 
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All the same, you do gain. The ship 
rows easier when all hands are pulling. 


3. It's good to know you're not just 
spinning wheels. 

Did you ever have the feeling the 
money you give doesnt change any- 
thing? 

Feel satistied. In the case of cerebral 
palsy, change is real. 

For example, research led to a vac- 
cine that prevents rubella (German 
measles). This was a breakthrough 
ince pregnant women exposed to 
rubella run an unusually high risk of 
having a baby with cerebral palsy, 

Today the problem is gone. It will | 
stay gone, as long as parents make sure 
their children get che rubella vaccine. 
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Dennis Hallinan/ F PG 





The loss in productivity is about 
1.3 billion a year. Another $1.6 bil- 
lion a year goes to help people who 
have cerebral palsy. 

It is impossible to say how much 
you gain when these costs come down. 











Deteeminaion made Harold Yuker a professor- 
determination, and help trom Un ited Cerebral Palsy. 





Research defeated rhe rebella virus, here enlarged 
240) 000 omes. 


4. A tax deduction even the L.R.S. 
can love. : 

When you give to United Cerebral 
alsy, che government smiles on you 
ith a tax deduction. 

‘Take advantage of this. Give unself- 
ishly to your local United C :rebral 
Palsy association. | 

Then collect (with a smile of your. 
own) when you file your 
tax return. 


































HOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
New York: sac ty. 10022 


a NG: REVISING , TYPING manuscripts profes- 
io ally. Marye Whea are FO. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
91105. 


POETRY. MARKETS--Current, detailed list, Inquire: 
rF-E. P.O. Bex 13872. Milwaukee, "Vis. 53201 


BOOK PUBL: SH: ^IG-manuscripts and inquiries 

ited. AUTHOR ^" GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Decrance & Company, Dept. M. 35 
Cricket Terrace, Ardmore: PA 19003. 


POETRY WANTBD f for cooperative anthology. 
ne e stampec anvelope. Contemporary Literature 
y Boe 264252, San Francisco, California 
126. x 


OUR POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Book 
Publishers, P.D. Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 37917. 


YOUR BOOK PRIETED. Biography Press, Rt. 1, Box 
»J45, Aransas Pass, Tx, 73336 


meia 8 


/. WORDSMITHS, Writing, editing, sesearch. Books, 
Papers; Studies. “ox 5882, Chicago 60680. 


e — À——— 


BOOK PUBLISHIESG. Guaranteed promotion! Paper- 
back/hard. CCver Quality editing, design, produc- 
tion. Send forfree information. Paragon Press, 6410 
Sligo Mill Roac, Takoma Park, Maryland 20012 
301) 270-4480 


TISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Catalogues 


ee. Wants solic: zed. Transbooks, Box 44-A, Mata- 
an New Jersey’) 27747. 


: FE BOOK. Prcohet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
giddo Missicr- Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, NY. 23619. 


OOD use BGOKS--WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
ection. Librerss buy regularly; you can too! 
‘ory, fiction. social sciences, literature, misc. 
ibjects. Send delar for fisting of 20,000 titles and 
ces, Editions. 2esk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


5% DISCOUNT | ‘ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 


BOOKOUICK B. ~ Roseland, N.J. 07068 


L x gh BOOR Join our successful authors 


PUBLISHER [Im 


remaincers, imports and reprints on ali si 
art, history, biography, fiction, etc., 
titles! 


Hamilton, 30-4 


l. E. BREITNER ND: PHILOTHERAPY a new 
approach to Psychotherapy by a L. I. Psychiatrist. 
$12.00 from H.R. Press. Box 62 Bethpage, N.Y. 
11804 


ZANY—FUNNY CHILDREN'S JOKE BOOKS BY 
CHARLES KELLER PRENTICE-HALL. 
Box 9, NY. 


Freud, Breitner, Kafka Selections. 


11548 

MALEDICTA: INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF VER- 
BAL AGGRESSION. Write: MALEDICTA (A), 331 S. 
Greenfield, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 


PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success—but for 
honest instruction in writing for publication, read, 
THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 


authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute fists- 


telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St, 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


CROSSING CULTURAL BOUNDARIES? The Bridge, 
cross-cultural affairs journal, helps you cope. Also 
contains foreign data summaries, related literature 
lists/mail-order service, overseas adaptation ve- 
source inventory, book reviews. Quarterly, $10/yr. 
Center for Research & Education, Drawer A 2010 E. 
17 Ave., Denver CO 80206. 


CHINESE LITERATURE, an English monthly maga- 
zine published in the People's Republic of China, 
contains poems, short stories, essays, and plays 
that reflect life in the new society. Only $4 a year. 
Subscribe before January 31 and receive a colorful 
1977 calendar free! Send check to Books New 
China, Inc., Dept. A, 53 East Broadway, New York, 


NY 10002. 


SOLAR ENERGY DIGEST. A monthly newsletter 
covering all areas of the rapidly growing solar energy 
field, including wind, wave, solar cells, ocean ther- 


mal, stills, biomass, collectors, engines, confer. | 


ences, books, reports, design, engineering, legis- 
lation, sun rights, and much more. $28.50 per year, 
sampie $1.00 in the U.S. and Canada. 7401A 
Salerno St., San Diego, CA 92111. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 countries! 
Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE BROCHURE, 
MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, Dana Point, Cali- 
fornia 92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large | . 


Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests, Cole. - 


man. Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Eon ; 


Beach, Calif. 90805 


f you buy books you should see our big : 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: # 


Chambers, Danbury, 4 ull 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large 
service. Also free catalo 
31061-A, Washington, 9.6. n 


MÀ aaa e 


| EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN: 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,00 
. 2917 ATLANTIC, ATLA 


YESTERDAY'S BOOKS 
Out-of-State Book Service. Bo 
mente, Ca. 92672 


Rare Bookfincer: Vantreuse 
San Franciscc, Calif. 94 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. Fre 
Without Obligation. Send 
finders, Box 29604. AM, 3 


Editions and reprints. Free Search 
Books, P.O, Box 6108134, North Miami, torig: 
33161 P 


BOOKPLATES 


Imprinting and special designing. Address ANTIOCI 


BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H. Yellow Springs... 
45387 


SERVICES 


HANDWRITING REVEALS ALL., © . reflects the n 
personality of the writer. Valuable for counseling 
investigations—entertaining, too. Acquire handwri 
ing analysis skills at home with new audiographi 
program. Details FREE. Graphologists, 864 N. Mai 
St., P.O. Box 77-DPN, Oratiie, CA 92668. | 


BLACKMAIL TARGETS, others requiring profes Ó 
counsel by former prosecutor, police chief, techi 
experts as needed contact Archer Agency, 606 


Salle Bldg, Washington, D.C. 20036. Inte 


references from persons you will. recogniz 
respect. 


Guaranteed! Financial Success and Security; Le: 
show you how, regardless of. your occur 
Personal Counseling—M.A. Degree in. Counse 
Send $5.00 check or M.O, with. SASE to Po E 
3056, Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. 


RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING--acadermic; pr 
sional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential 
tionwide library facilities. We deliver what oti 
promise—that's why we're #1! Come to: 
topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk No. 
anywhere, can match our record - of su 
RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000" D: 
Washington 99328. » 


Writing services. We provide serviée—noat »xagg 
ated advertising claims and slick come-on- de 
Prewritten research available. Thousands of toj 
Catalog $1.00! Writers Unlimited, Box 
Washington, D. C. 20012 (202) 723- Hm 


| ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING Seda a t 
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s OVERSEAS: EMPLOYMENT . ma " Aüstt: 
Asià; South America, Africa! All Occupati 
| $10,000 $50,000 +. Employment International, Box 
29217- YN. indianapolis, indiana 46229. Ay 









V ALBUMS--Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. list 
Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, 
innecticut 06829. 



















race, 
Admissions, bier School, 
12125 













: Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreigr 
| | Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. Ww 
T ema 4 Box 2049, Port. Angeles, Wash. 98362. ^ 
AN ALTERNATIVE : JOCTORAL PROGRAM. Apply 
your knowledge and abilities toward gcals that are 
personally meaningful and socially significant. . 
|- Walden University offers its nationwide network of 
recognized scholars in support of the full time E 
professional's doctoral objectives. 
For catalog and information write to: WALDEN 
UNIVERSITY. Room A, 801 Anchor MOMS. is 
Naples, Florida. 3394) 


PES. RECORDS. Discount Catalog $1.00. Tower, 


Mi: "New Lebanon, 
x 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 x 

























2EE! AMERICA'S LARGEST CLASSICAL CATALOG. 
Over 2,100 Stereo Records and Cassettes of MEDIE- 
\ AL, RENAISSANCE, BAROQUE, CLASSICAL, RO- 
MANTIC AND MODERN Music. Extraordinary quality 
| budget label prices. Not sold in stores. MUSICAL 

ERITAGE SOCIETY, DEPT. AMC, Oakhurst, N.J. 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South America 
| Europe, etc. Construction, Saies, Engineers, Clerical 
etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. For. " 
employment information write Overseas Employ- - 
ment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 













| AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000... 
| Jobs! Paid "Transportation! Latest information and. 


"uin aE for 1.00, At iste = 23-YY, L Beach 
TRAVEL AGENT, SELFTRAINING MANUAL, FREE | (m5 $1.00, Austco; Box 36 ong 


| Calif i a. 
INFORMATION. TRAVEL, BOX 5610-4, LO: S AN: _ California 9080. 
.| GELES, CA. 90055 —.— s 


"WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


TAX SAVING & VENTURE CAPITAL SEMINARS . l 
IN. MAJOR CITIES Are you looking for funds??? Do : 
you have funds to invest??? Then—this seminar is 
for YOU! Act now—registration limited. Write: Free 
brochure #28-S.. Sample Financial Newsletter 
$1.00. STULL & CQ, since 1870, Box 5470-AM, 
Cleveland, OH 44101. ‘ 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS 

Math/science, agriculture, engineering, planning. 
business administration, accounting, nursing de- 
grees needed for Peace Corps projects in Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cynthia Poindexter, ACTION, Box P-12 
Washington, DC. 20525 





















STAMPS 

















i 0. worldwide stamps 254. Approvals. White, Box 
4 211-53, indianapolis, Indiana 46224 


MUSIC 


its! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
jandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
m $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th Avenue- 
IM, Denver, Colorado 80215 










OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Dire 
tory and. complete information—$2. .QO Opportuni 
ties. Box 19107. ‘YN, Washington, Ds He 20096 



































U.S. FIRMS. OVERSEAS- Complete inform ation 
hundreds of worldwide companies. -Outs 
opportunities. and advantages. Send $6.98. Globa 
employ . (LNDA),.. 704. Mira Vista, Huntsville, l 
35802 - 





















ABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, most 
fPautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 from 1084 
Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . (Including Alaska) 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and 
Occupations. Global Employment, Box 808-V Nation- 
al City, California 92050 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—business 
of your own, or full or part time money-making. 
opportunities? Find out what's available. Send name: 
for FREE 5-month. subscription to Salesman's 
Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 839. 1460 Hancock 
Center, Chicago 60611. LM 


































RRPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order.. 
ree brochure. Joseph Osborne, 161-A W. North, 
arise, Penna. 17013 


RECIPES 


ROM CANADA SECRET EUROPEAN RECIPES. 
n Sts to R. MARTIN, 204 CAZNEAU, SAUSAL- 

































TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current School, col- 
lege opening list in U.S. $5.95; ABRCAD; $5.95. 
Principal, Headmaster openings $4.95. Library 
openings $4.95. Leading placement seurces US, 
$3.95, Foreign $4.95. EISL Box 662, Newton, Mass. 
02162 





















HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-B, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. a 


IERRIES VODKA. For easy, delightful liqueur 
pe, send s.a.s.e. and $1 00 to 525 32nd Ave., 
rancisco, Calif. 94121 









HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing 
envelopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 = 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 i 











JRMET RECIPES Persian, Lebanese, other Mid- 
stern dishes. Nor for the meat-and-potato 
Not commercial. These are concise, genuine 
for those who appreciate elegant dining and 
site treats. For one dollar we will send you 
jes of "dolmeh" and its applicable spice (for 
«made spice for eight servings add two dollars). 
ill also receive descriptive list of other available 
. Elie Zambaka, 100 S. Ocean Avenue Free- 
ew York 11520. 


ECOLOGY 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT --Now Available World- 
wide !!! All occupations !! $12,000-$60,000 + Free 
Transportation !! Latest Printouts $2.0C. Jobworld, 
6311-AM Yucca, Los Angeles, California 90028. 




















Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50. 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Ang la 
85220 








EMPLOYMENT!U.S. Foreign! Skilled. Unskilled. 
Equal Opportunity. Al! fields. Directory, Applications, 
Resume  instructions—$3.00. National, 422-A2 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 


HOW TO build a lifetime income by writing intei ja: 
tion. Free details. National Post. Box 2951AT 
Culver City, California 90230. 


















TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE —the most | IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity. profitable world- wide: 











Y MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, 
er y catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
ox 1 72, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 






STOM-DESIGNED WOOD PLAQUES. 
G. NEWTON, BOX 339, DEPT. AM. 



























PIANO. COURSE "i HISTORY! 
















Uses 


es - national: organizations, teaching. librarian, secretar- 
ial 


comprehensive publication of its kind—publishes 
monthly 60-90: pages of current schoo! /university 
vacancies. $444/12 months, $30/8 morths, $16/4 
months, $6/1 month. Box 306-A, Bainbridge Island, 
Washington 9&1 10. 













OVERSEAS JOS3S--Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized | Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, international Airport, Box 90802. 
YY, Los Angeles, Calitornia 90009 











 OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIOMS offer high saiaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all possi- 
bilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive “Directory 
of 200 American Companies. Overseas" and special 
reports. on summer jobs, government. careers, inter- 















im sodal = ove seas.. 





newspaper, medical, a 


| President, The American Board of Trade, Inc., 286 
. Fifth Avenue, Dept. A-14, New York City, 10001 





| Own Your Own Business. Select yours from doz 
: of offers in Business: Opportunities Magazine. € 
. six FREE COPIES. Write: Specialty Salesman. ar 


mail order business from home, without capital or 
travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk examination. 
Experience unnecessary. Free report. eps : 
Dept. EISE: Woodland Hills, California 91364. 















FREE BOOKLET FOR INVESTORS describes ma e 
unique markets, investment mediums and services ~ 
available at ABT, the nation's first exchange and 
marketplace serving average investors at the grass 
roots. Send today for free copy of "ABT Markets and 
Investment Mediums.” Write: Arthur N. Economo 





















Business Opportunities Magazine, 307-B N. Michi 
gan. mao $0601. 


ONFIDENTIAL, 


ning your. nor 


ordered released 
$5 (refundable). 


, 1854 Silver- 


pee $5. 00 
Investment! 


| eal for pend ranching, 
4n Paraguay, 


io Switzerland" of South - 


attle ranching! For 
te, 286 Lawrence 
1 «onto, ‘Canada M5M 3A8 


GTOGOCLEVE AND? Suburban living, superior, 

ttractive; integrated neighborhoods. Shaker 

Heights Housing 2380 Lee Road, Shaker Heights, 
bia 44120 (20) E) 751 2185. 


` CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Vamos BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
Does, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross country 
Skis. Free catálog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 63 
“Park St, Andever, Mass, 01810. 


'"BACKPACKING, HIKING CAMPING, CANOEING 
“supplies and ecuipment. FREE Catalog Dept. AM, 
WEST FORK, IND., Box 441, Lakefield, MN 56150 


VACATIONS 


EXCHANGE ` YOUR HOME. ibt one in LONDON, SAN 
FRANCISCO, PARIS, ETE. carefully—matched ex- 
Nanges acress N, America/Europe—one week 
pwards, Rertais also. INTERCHANGE (A) #400, 
888 7th Avenue. N.Y. 10619 (212)-265-4300 


ross Country Skiers delight. Superb food, unique 

ience, interesting people, magnificent setting. 

ed in Courtre lans and Back Roads. Dana Place 
y Box 157-4, Jackson, N.H. 03846 


- VACATION RENTALS 


MAICA—Beachfront vila, private tennis, snorkel- 
bodysurting, ITX airfares. Friendly offbeat 
ng village. From $270 including maid-cook. 


lirondack ‘Ledges on Upper Saranac. By half- 
h or month, July through September. Several 
habie year round. Bartlett Carry Club, Tupper 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


IES LGDGING Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
ition "paperback. 485 authentic castles, 
es anor houses. suba, 18 countries, 


Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 


|. Off the beaten track! Trek the Himalayas, Raft the 


Blue Nile, Explore Easter Island & The Galapagos, 
and more! Key Club Travel 1925 North Lincoln, 
Chicago, lil. 60614 


COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING i 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


2 Equipment, meats, guiding, and some of the least seen. country. 


in the Continental US. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soli- 


David Petersen: 


tude of wilderness Idaho-style.: 
T. : Weare licensed and bonded, write: 
| | PHOTOGRAPHER'S pa 
SPECIAL 


Box 9252, Moscow, Idaho 83843 
(208) 882-1955 


| Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
. tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 163. 


09 AB Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


AT HOME IN ENGLAND, Invites you to experience 


the British way of life at its best. Stay as. a house- 
guest with hand-picked English families in homes 


reflecting the true English spirit. Write to: At Home 


in England, P.O. Box 104, Larchmont, N.Y. 10538. 
Tel. (914) 834-8568 


GAF COLORSLIDES. All countries. Catalog 50¢ 
FODOR'S TRAVELGUIDES 26 countries Europe, 
Germany, Israel, Spain $10.95. Worldwide 7427-A 
Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


LEISURELY TOUR EUROPEAN ART CAPITOLS May- 
June. Famous Artist Guide. Davis Travel, 242 Trum- 
bull, Hartford, CT 06103. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPEDITIONS TO UNIQUE ENVI- 
RONMENTS, including Afghanistan and Iran, Alas- 
ka, South America, Nepal, East Africa, Scotland with 
expert naturalists / anthropologists. Small groups, in- 
depth cultural/educational experience. Write: Na- 


_ture Expeditions International, Dept. AM, Box 1173, 


Los Altos, CA 94022. 


BIKE TOUR FRANCE: Ride lovely Anjou-Poitou area 
on incredibly beautiful roads; return to candle-light 
dinners each evening. 15-day tours, limited to 10 
members each, start April 10. Brochure. Write Bike 
Tour France, Box 1392, Charlotte, NC 28232. 


SEE OFFBEAT EUROPE with our new concept in 
travel guides. Adventurous, practical and econom- 
ical. For a sample portfolio of six places send two 


dollars to Great Trips, Box 5199.A, Grand Central 


Station, New York, NY 10017 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features and 
shorts, sound and silent, color and black/white film 
classics. Bogart, Popeye. Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, etc. etc. 
Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 1576-A1, South 
Bend, indiana 46634 


GIFTS 


TESSRACT. 4- Dimensional Tic- Tac- Tapai ona 


40D hypercube projected onto a 2-D board. Instruc- 
tion. manual a iP 


$2.98." 2 M ui Co... 


REALISTICALLY learn. French, MER cline and | BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM--wo 
[wines in. a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For informa- 
tion. "Yetabo", 


France. 


holds 200 cards—$9.95 postpaid. ` Satis 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bap 
02115 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST-PRIZ 
POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beaut 
hand-selected wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. P 

TON, Box 339, Dept. TA, interlaken, ii 14847. 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, B 
387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 i 


|. “GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50 
. Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentleme 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, B 
304-AM, Birmingham, Merian 48012 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin In | 
tute, Inc, 5000 North Lamar Bivd., Austin, Tex: 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Prim: 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; subs 
quent groups are $10 each. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame you 
favorite poem. Send 254 for illustrated brochurs 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New Yoi 
11229 


“SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! eod 
' Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE, Nationwide 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive. ‘book and product. lis 
25¢, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, Me 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through intertintions 
correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Hermes 
Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D: 1000 Berlin 11, Gern 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to remember 
memorization. Release "photographic". memo 
Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary knowle 
talents. Free information. Institute of Adva 
Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
90272 


SNORING NOW E 's hat ‘an : 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write. Krosstronics. 4 d 
Blacklidge +40 Tucson, AZ 85712 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box (3g 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


MAKE FRIENDS NATIONWIDE, WORLDW 
through correspondence. Send age, interests. Fr 
Personalized Reply. Currents, Box 759-AL, Radi 
Station, NYC 10019. 


College graduate, male, single, likes music 
sports. Likes to meet with. female same quali 
tions. Reply to: Loveday, P.O. Box 28563, es 
Station, Washington DC 20005. : Ey, 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUT 


25-K Mount Vernon, Saugus. Mass. 01906. : E 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS: get cuturéd, P wido 
or divorced persons acquainted’ ‘Nationwide. Wri 
BOX AE Swa*thmore, Pa, i. 19081. Ls 


GINGHAM FLOWER CEN ERPI 


lions. $i .00. Box 8202 T 








The perfect birthday present." 
HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive à | Hu | mE = Alison Lurie 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your- |. Whv do we celebrate birthdays? How have these 
name and address with $3.00:to:MINI TECH. PUBLE wel-lovad or loathed observations touched the 
US. wo p d lives of commoners, kings and assorted eccentrics 
= | SUMMER SET across the years? The intriguing answers are in 
PERSONALIZE QR MONOGRAM Fine Stationery, 50 Linda Lewis's magical mixture of history, legend, 


Sheets/envelopes—$6.75; double order-— $10.00; JM t v ane 4 
embossed, add $4.00. Remit with order. Corey, Box literature, philosophy, and poetry. ` 'A charming 
book." —Kirkus Reviews 


113. Burtonsville, Maryland, 20730 


H 
"THE WAREHOUSE—LOWEST PRICES ON STEREO 
SEQUIPMENT, TYPEWRITERS, AND CAR STEREOS. 
c AIL brand new, factory sealed and fully warranteed. 
‘Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T BUY IT 
CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast service. THE WARE. 3 
HOUSE, Dept. 7, 187 North Main Street, Milltown, I het Ir Del ights anc | Disap pointments, 
Past and Pr 
z esent, 
NETICS! Easier, more effective method of selt- - AS World ly, Astrologic Al 
"programming, mind control and relaxation. Details D D NONE d E. S 
“FREE. Life Dynamics Fellowship, Box 418-DPL, 2935 ZEN. | e WEIT "Tg Saa! wis 
enit on Way, Laguna Beach, Calif. 92652 T NT P » an Infa MOUs 
ITES- lustrat handbook, Make and iy 14 yY 9 - Linda Rannells Lewis 
simple kites of paper, plastic; fabric. Successfu di, Lan eo 
Woodcuts by David Frampton 
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YOUR PSYCHE REJUVENATED-— THROUGH ALPHA- 








New Jesey 08850 
classroom techniques. $3.50, 50¢ mailing. BLOWN 
SKY Hic Hi GH, 1425A Marshall, Richland, WA 99352. 


LONELY? Have. nationwide friends. Enclose stamp. 
xciting. Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 





GROW PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL. Pamphlet explains at ie / 
science of hydroponic gardening. Use common | . v WE. ci "P $10.00 
ousehold tools with easily: prepared. nutrient: sotu- | ZE di K $ pay 
Hl n oes An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


ions. Indoors ‘or out. $2.00. Wellfleet Press, Box i ; 
qe. New Haven, Conn. 06520, LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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TRAVEL 


'UROPE CANADA HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE Ltd. 
We make ALL the arrangements: Brochure . . . 
$1.00 (postage & handling) 6532-C Maple. St., 
Vancouver, B.C..Canada VGP 5P2 


* . - SR 
Destination: | 
" œ% its 
Oblivion | 
Steel rails first bound our nation together, but now | 
many of America's unique train stations face bleak 
futures or total destruction. 
What a shame to lose them! 
In some parts of America, concerned people have =| 
found innovative and modern uses for these old | 
structures. They've been rejuvenated as banks, tes- | 
taurants, apartments and shops. E 
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Per word.8 times in one contract year... — 90e 
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Casted Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
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| 

: | You too can help save America's historic 
6 times--$80 per col. inch E 


buildings. Join The National Trust for [ 
Historic Preservation. For more infor- | 
mation, write Membership Depart- .| 
ment, Office of Public Affairs, The F 
National Trust for Historic | 
Preservation, 740 Jackson | 
Place, NW, H 
Washington, 
DC 20006. 


12 times—$70 per col. inch 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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savings on most books you choose 


HE OXFORDE ENGLISH DICTIONARY is generally re- 

D garded as the final arbiter of the English language. 
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STEINWAY CONCERT GRAND.~MODEL D 






‘Steinway builds only one piano. _ 
It is built in several models, several sizes and at 
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There is no lower level 
finish —no technical 
E compromise designed to 
“bring an instrument in" 
for alower price. 

The grandest grand an 
the smallest upright are buil: 
the same factory by the samt 
practiced hands, 
drawing on the same stock o 
raw materials. | 
 —-.-. Biggest and smallest sh 
EU $ the same patented features - 
STEINXAY VERTICAL ~ HEPPLENOHITE 7887 features which cannot 










$ 


PULS | = be found in other pianos. 


Nu -From beginning to end every Steinway is created the equal of 
“every other Steinway...which is to say that all Steinways are created 


superior to any other piano you can buy. | Er UM ar c 





For literature about thern write to one of them: John H. Steinway, Steinway & Sons | 
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CHICAGO 
A.D. (After Daley) 


















WHEREAS, Almighty God has cho- 
Sen to call our beloved Mayor Richard 
y Daley to His side... 


The chamber of the fifty-member 
Chicago City Council was packed for its 
pecial session on the Monday morning 
after Christmas, a session devoted exclu- 
sively to eulogizing the man who. had 
ruled and rebuilt America's second city 
over a period of twenty-one and a half 
years. As if to emphasize his irreplaceabil- 
ity (and, not incidentally, to avoid any 
unseemly indications of the bitter struggle 
Over succession), Richard J. Daley's emp- 
ty seat at the front of the room. was 
raped with purple and black mourning 
loth. Off to the left, also framed with 
mourning cloth, was an enormous photo- 
raph of Hizzoner wearing his wide, 

















wo dozen: long-stemmed red roses. Fixed 





zard with a- Bicentennial ‘medallion 










roud smile; in front of it, a bouquet of . 
the wall above the rostrum was a- 


d t i3 "I Will- The n; of : 


ICago, a. y resentative of the ore 
rd of Rabbis, and: a black tuned 


others of the years when kis power 
seemed unchallengeable. At front and 
center, in one of the hundreds of folding 


chairs brought in for the occasien, was A. 
-Robert Abboud, chairman of the board of 


the First National Bank of Chicago, who 
had helped arrange loans to bail the city 
out when federa T revenue-sharing funds 
were cut off because of discrimination in 
hiring the police force. And there were 
Michael Howlett, the Irish machine politi- 
cian whem Daley forced tc run for 
governor .ast year but who lost to Repub- 
lican James Thompson by an unprece- 
dented margin. of 1.39 million votes; 
Congressman Daniel Rostenkewski, the 
Polish machine politician and a powerful 


























 stockyards on the South Side, mov 
adoption. of the resolution. The mayor, h 
said, “was loyal to his God, his count 
. his family, his. party, and his friends. } 
| love for his city, its neighborhoods, 

institutions, and its people was so intens 
that it cues À was a Sr DA of crit | 


mu it . recalling that | 





man in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives; Cecil Partee, the black machine 
politician who gave up his post as presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Illinois Senate tc 
be Daley’s sacrificial lamb in the mosi 
recent unwinnable election against Re- 
publican state Attorney General William 
Scott (the boast was that Partee was the 
first black candidate for statewide office: 
the reality was that he was being pushed 
aside in an attempt to create a spot in the 
legislative leadership for the mayor’s son, 
state Senator Richard M. Daley); William 
Singer, the Jewish antimachine politician 
who mounted. the first meaningful 
reform-Democratic challenge to Daley in 
1975 but went down to ignominious 
defeat in that year’s mayoral primary; 
labor leaders, patronage workers, civil 
rights protagonists, university people, 
churchmen. | 

City Clerk John Marcin read the reso- 
lution memorializing the mayor; his high- 
pitched voice choked with emotion, he 
digressed to add personal touches—to tell, 


-for example, of the time when he was 
released from the hospital after treatment 
for cancer and was greeted by Daley at 
City Hall with a kiss on both cheeks. 
Alderman. Michael Bilandic, represent- 
ative on the city council of Daley's own 


Bridgeport neighborhood behind the old 
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ow how good the system is. 
But when it comes to communi- 
ating its merits to a skeptical public, the 


- business: community isn't getting through. 
's not that we don't have a story 
p $ tell. Our system affords greater oppor- 
-for the realization of human po- 
n any other yet devised. 

But in our eagerness to point with 
: often convey thefalse impression 
x ]l wrong with the 
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Since society cannot function 


very long without public confidence in 
business, we think it's time to shelve t 


one-sided arguments that turn people off. | 


When we run ads to explain com- 





titive enterprise, let's be candid. Let's s 


demonstrate that our concern n with meet- 





public's. . | usb 


When we appeal for understan 
ing, let's do so not in the language of the 
boardroom but in terms of better jobs and 





productive, useful lives. P 
The point is simply this. Survival 
of our system requires that profitability 
- and public accountability go hand in hand. 

Because what happens to bu 
ness happens eventually to all of society. - 

So faith in the system is fine, but 


it needn't be blind fait 
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rman Roman Pucinski, 
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Poles: The boss was gone, and it was 
m to divide PP his power | 


VHEREAS. Mayor Richard J. Daley 
iet every challenge with enthusiasm, - 
every difficulty with patience, and 
every success with humility; had a 
sense of humor which was infectious 
and. a laugh and a sparkle in his eyes 
which will be missed by all who knew 


It was arguable that as a national poli- 
tical figure, Daley had faded from the 
scene earlier in 1976. To be sure, after the 
aos and violence of the 1968 Demo- 
atic national convention in his own 
hicago, and after the humiliation of 
ing kicked out of the 1972 convention 
n Miami, his return to the fold at the 
-convention in New York was a 








and in November, largely be- 
f his other blunders with the state 





gressman, Ralph. Metcalfe, purged 
he machine for making too much 


| efforts to. unseat | him. 







p? forn er ie 


publican Senator Charles Percy. at ewo S 
TS ago, who. now told of how Daley. — 

ved his White Sox and his fishing" : and o 
he had intervened to save a 130-year- oe 


e speeches. voiced sorrow and be- .- 
ient; but beneath them, scarcely — 
aled, lurked ambition and competi- . 
Off in a corner of the council cham- 
a few restless characters stole glances 

ie morning newspaper "headlines, 
h brought news of a back-room deal . 
vould. make Bilandic mayor and -— 


out other important jobs to blacks power, 


onal ‘triumph. But even there the — 
t had seemed. irrelevant, an. anach- | 


‘Democratic ticket, Daley failed. 
Illinois for Jimmy Carter. A black 


about: the. brutality of Chicago's o says, 
ce toward its. black residents, - 


Te lection . despite - thes mayor's So 
Daley's fi ; tidamerital control over : 


a ic part y was probably angr 
ae at the time of his death. rds vo 









over. At b in his, bustling, rough- * i 
edged city, he was in charge to “the: last. 





7 speaker’ s. 





| ` Once Daley became entrenched 
back in the late 1950s, 


the realm. He was a benevolent despot, 
and he received those who respectfully 
sought his help and counsel (and did not 


rock the boat) with a graciousness seldom. 


seen among the mighty. Some recall their 
relationships with the mayor with a fond- 
ness that withstands any tales they have 
heard or evidence they have seen of his 
ruthlessness, his vindictiveness, and. his 
indifference to corruption. 

Jeremiah Joyce, thirty-four, who prac- 


 tices "a little law” and also teaches crim- 


inal justice at St. Xavier College an 
Chicago, enjoyed the good fortune. of 


having parents whose summer home in 


Grand Beach, Michigan, was near the one 


owned by the Daley family. That bond. 


was. sufficient to keep the mayor neutral 





lass 








WHERE. AS, Mayor. Richard J. liy LE 
: Was always. a gentleman of courtly — 
. . manners, he tipped his hat, rose foro 
- ladies, smiled aud extended his hand . 


_ ings for Joyce and his allies with mem 
of the Board of Education, and to ay 
^ pressure for adoption of Joyce's pl 
.—. Today the high school is half white ed 
half black, an . arrangement 


to all wko met him and paid every |— 
- citizen the compliment of looking him . 
< -in the eye and listening, as though he ` 
"hadn't a care in the world excepi & ME: 


in death] for a guy like me,’ 
he tano 
s Chicago and the Cook County Demo- 
 eratic. organization as his personal fief- 
. doms. For the slightest tribute, or for the | 
‘simplest recognition of his primacy, he 
could be induced to extend the favors of. 


asked him. for something, if he said 


dam 


each other well, Levi feels that they were. 
two years ago when Joyce ran in the. : 
Democratic primary against an. incum- | 
bent alderman from the 19th ward who 
“was tied to the machine but was politi- - 
cally vulnerable, Joyce won the election - 
and immediately became one of Daley' s 
young favorites. Under the mayor, he 
“representative government. may. 
have suffered a bit, but things were much ~ 
more efficient" > 
` No sooner did Joyce take office than he | 
became convinced that the middle-class | 
. communities he represented, Beverly 
-Hills and Morgan Park, were capable of 
being successfully integrated. "We could. 
live with a 25 percent black population,” 
^ according to Joyce’s estimate, but already I had the prol 
- the one public high school in the area was. from around t! 
7 64 percent diack; some of the whites who. T 
| LM to that trend but could not i t 
afford to send their children to parochial E 
| To private school were di xac moving . 


- was because Levi's grandfather, a rabbi, 
had been. a distinguished Chicagoan, after 
- him, it was “a world institution, and. 


| group : of university trustees who were alsc " 


crime. in (Hy de. 





helped b behind the x scenes to arrange i 























































that is 
enforced “through a grammar sch ol 













or s u thing fabout D 
` said. Joyce 
candidly, “is that when you walked in. 





you had it... . Now, you. might | h 
ask eight different people and still ne 


There was every reason for Daley: to 
regard Edward Levi as an adversary, The 
professors at the University of Chicago, ! 
over which Levi presided for six years, 
frequently called the mayor a “fascist,” 
and the students there often took to the 
streets for antiwar and other protest 
demonstrations that created trouble for 
Daley's police force. Levi and his univer- 
sity were ensconced in a neighborhood, 
Hyde Park, that cast few votes for Daley 
or his candidates, and the university 
president sometimes came across as just 
the sort of aloof intellectual who, as the. 
mayor tended to see it, did not under- 
stand the real world. | 

Yet, although they did not really know: 






friends. of. sorts. He wonders whether 


whom a high school was named, . i 
because Levi is one of those “family men” 





Daley instinctively admired. More proba- 
E bly, Levi guesses, it had to do with the: 
-mayor's realization that however mi 







the. University of Chicago might infu 


thought it brought credit to Chicago." 


Perhaps: three times during his tenure as 


president, - Levi visited Daley, with a 







city business leaders, to complain abou 
| Park. “He understood th: 


















there's a" 


Electronic intelligence has come 


tothe phone system. 
| It's part of our new electronic 





e switching machines, working round- 


: È the-clock te give you better phone 
service. 


"os. Anditsanether innovation in 
| telecommunicabons from Bell Labs 







- and Western Electric. 





Intelligent Systems. 



























of electronic machines that are 
. .handlingc 
; metropebtzn areas. 3 

Soo Ancd-our new long-distance 


calls an hour—four times as many 





your costs reasonable. 
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/.... Conventional electromechanical 
Switching couldn't have kept up with 
_ the enorraeus increase in telephone 
calling. Only e lectronic switching can 
— dothat.Sowe' ve developed a family 


ells i rural, suburban and 
Plecirorie system handles 550,000 


So yovr Beil te lephone company 
can continue to respond to your needs 
better and, at the same time, keep 


; elec ctronic switching mach- 
5 instru actions. dd canbe 


rewiring or adding equipment. 

This flexibility makes many new 
services practical. Like having your 
calls forwarded to another number or 
being signalled the instant a busy 
line becomes free. The instructions 
are just programmed into the 
system's memory. 

Electronic switching systems 
can do more because they're much 
faster than electromechanical sys- 
tems. Soeventhough they re handling 
many more calls, electronic systems 
have time left over for other tasks. 

Thev continuously check them- 
selves for trouble, diagnose any they 
find, signal for help, and route calls 
around a trouble spot. 

But trouble is rare with electronic 
switching. 

Today's systems are working 
round-the-clock with less than 
12 minutes “downtime” a year on the 
average. That makes them 99. 9998% 
reliable. 








———— PÁG 


Our Biggest Job Ever. | 








| The development of eléctmonic 
switching was the biggest project 
ever undertaken by Bell Labs 
and Western Electric in our 





efforts to keep your phone bill down 

It required an enormous. invest- 
ment in research and development. 

Building it took even more. worl 
and money. : 

But now there are 1000 elec: : 
tronic switching offices $ Serving a 
communities of every size as. well as 
handling long distance calls. A j 
new office is being installed : 
every working day. 








vin. 


__ The System Works. — - 


Ittook the Bell System to devel 

electronic switching. 

Because only the Bell System 
has Bell Laboratories and Western 
Electric working together to make 
your telephone system the most ` 
reliable and least. expensive in the. 
world. 

WW hichis to say, we had the bras 
to. put a "brain" behind Your phong. 











One of a series ef; messages fo 
keep) you informed of how telecom: — 
inunications ame tet is. changing i 














familiar with every detail of programs. to 
zh | improve the street lighting in the neigh- 
| borhood. He agreed not to reduce or 
i oic ' durable dh em | withdraw city police patrols when the 
hes Mr. B 'an person . | university decided to deve elop its own 
this ^ | security force. 

in When Presidert Ford T Ed- 
* "ward. Levi U.S. attorney general early in 







































Fi ta Gen, "Ladies 
sizes: 10 to 20. Men? ‘a 


| cratic machine congressmen in Wash- 
siges: 14 t to 19. 


T and suggested that it would be nice 
if the Hlincis congressional delegation 
| gave. a reception in honor of this Chica- 
Tia newly named to the Cabinet. The 
-congressman balked and said it would be 
difficult to do on short notice, especially 
since the House was just getting organized 
for a new session. Daley insisted it was 
. possible to do anything one wanted to do. 
The reception was held the next day. 





T INNE E olor. 
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State | Martin Russo was only thirty years old 
| when he ran for Congress in 1974 against 
a Republican incumbent in a South Side 
district that was 70 percent suburban, and 
he was frustrated because nobody 
“downtown”—in City Hall the Demo- 
cratic organization. or the press—seemed 
to.be paying attention. So one day he 
called the mayor's office, and within four 
hours he had a call back scheduling an 
appointment for the next morning. 

"What can I do for you, congressman?” 
asked Daley, as if the race were decided, 
thus breaking the ice when the young 
contender nervously entered the inner 
sanctum. Russo new recalls the visit as an 

awesome occasion: “Did you ever sit in a 
room and wonder if you were really 

| there? . . . Here we were, probably sitting 

| in the same chairs that John Kennedy and 
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| demonstrate ` ‘sincerity and honesty” to 
the voters, and then he listened. patiently 


IDEE » {3 d x 
Crilbert & Sullivan 


ns and newspapers mysteriously 
Aa. appearing dre the 
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| 1975, the mayor called one of his Demo- 


Lyndon Johnson had once occupied." 
The mayor offered the fledgling politician 
a standard pep talk about the need to 


to Russo’ 8 complaints. about the lack. of. 
a se coverage of his campaign and promised. : 
OS to see what he could do. Within a week. - 
porters from several C hicago television _ 


district. and E 











óntrast;. Russo “geored 80 percent. 
US. Senator. Adlai E Stevenson HI 
percent) | 





WHERE 4S. during his terms of 
office. Mayor Richard J. Daley pros. E 
vided leadership not only in the City of — 


i Chicago and in the City Council, but ` 


his voice was heard and his leadership 
| respected i in the state legislature and in 
the Congress of the United States, and — 
it was because of his efforts in those 
legislative bodies that the City of . 
Chicago, the cities of Illinois and the 
United States were given the attention 
and the support they so desperately | 
needed during the tumultuous decades. 
of the 1950s and 1960s . . 


On the morning after the memorial 
session, the Chicago. City Council met 
again to make official the deals that had 
been reached for filling the void left by 
Daley. Ordinarily one might have ex- 
pected a Democratic governor in Spring- 
field to have something to say about the 
transition of power in his state's largest 
city. But when lame duck Governor Dan 
Walker flew into town that morning as 
the city council was convening, it was for 
an appointment not with any of the local 
power brokers but with his dentist. 

Walker came to office in 1972, defeat- 


ing the incumbent Richard Ogilvie, a 


Republican, who had enacted Ilinois’ 
first state income tax~not a popular 
measure. Walker styled himself an anti- 
machine populist. His political aides told 
anyone. who would listen at the time that 
within four years Walker would control 


the state Democratic. party and be taken 


seriously as à potential Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. (Walker was, after all, 
better known nationally at that point than 


a man who was halfway through his term 
as governor of Georgia, Jimmy C arter.) 
What actually ensued was four years of 
pitched battle with Daley. The two men. 
had never liked each other—their enmity 
“intensified after an investigatory. comm 
sion. chaired by ' 
: decies during. the. 1968 Dem 











Walker labeled | 





i "Mayor sr Daley's s man." * Russo o p 
i on n thate elec ion, and another in 1976 by l 

























‘Start : ihithe early stirrings of civilization 
nd follow zs: far as you like man's zigzag 
urse to the sresery. 


_ Or perhaps you'd rather come in in the 
middle —wit3 the Crusades, the Medici, the 
"American Revolution. Or plunge right into 
he thicket cf contemporary affairs, 


< No mate ahere you begin, The History 
Book Club wil get you off to a good start. 


We'll sen you any three books on this 
page for only 39€ when you take a fourth at 
the low meniber's price. 
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7 yn Jones. $12.50/$8.50 
SUE: The Mucenaean World 
Se ihn Chadwick. $17.95/$11.95 
Zi The Phoenicians 
B Gerhard Herm. $8.95/$7.50 
3245 Alexarcter the Great 
f Sobin Lane Fox, $15.00/$9.95 


Je The Twelve Caesars 

Ae #ithael Brant. 

Feom Julius in 49 B.D. through Domitian 
ess ALD. $ .2.50/$8.75 


3431 The Army of the Caesars | 
qw Wchael Grant, $15.00/$9.95 


427. Circles and Standing Stones 

Bv Evan Hedingham. 

dvesalith mysteries cf early Britain. 152 
pastas, maps, diagrams. — $12.50/$8.75 


ie, The World of the Huns 
Be ood. Maenchen-Helfen, $20.00/$11.50 


27 5. The Ace of Arthur 

Big dohn Morris. 

| Birilish history from 350-650 A.D, 
LU $17.50/$11.95 
. "i39. Disease and History 

By T. F. Cartwright. 
- £T. Medieval: History: 
Chus Life ard Death of a Civilization - 
; Eysflorman F. Cantor, $11.50/$8.50 


* The Norman Fate, 1100-1154 
os EyiDavid C. Douglas. ” $22. 50/811. 50 
zT The House of Medici — 
hristomher Hibbert 
- remarkable Florentine farnily which 


] vimenced? four centuries of history 
$12 al saos 
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655, Roosevelt and Churchill, 1939-1941: 






If you're not delipsied: just return the 
books (we'll pay the postage). Or keep them 
and simply take four more new books during 
the coming year, from some 175 offered 
each month. You get these at savings of $3, 
$4, $5 (and more) off bookstore prices. And 
this Club has a Bonus Plan that lets you pick 
any book we offer, not just certain ones. 
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478. China's Imperial Past: An Introduc- 
tion to Chinese History and Culture 
By Charles 0. Hucker. $17.50/$11.95 


409. Edward IV 
By C. Ross. His turbulent reign, 
1461-83. $25.00/$12.95 


414. Russia Under the Old Regime 
By Richard Pipes, $17.50/$10.95 


625. The Black Family in Slavery & 
Freedom, 1750-1925 

By Herbert G. Gutman. 

The flourishing of the black family unit 
despite ensiavement and gere 
$15.95/$10.75 


640. Empire or Independence, 1760-1776: 
À British-American Dialogue on the Com- 
ing of the American Revolution i 

By lan R. Christie and 
Benjamin W, Labaree. $12,50/$8.50 


146. Kart Marx: His Life and Thought 
By David MeLelan, $15.00/$9.95 


650. The War Lords: Military Commanders 
of the Twentieth Century 

By Field Marshal Sir Michael Carver. 

43 detailed biographies. $17.95/$11.95 


418. The War Against the Jews: 1933-45 
By Lucy Dawidawicz. $15.00/$9.95 


508. The History of the German 
Resistance; 1933-1945 Tov 
By Peter Hoffmann. $19.95/$12.95 


The Partnership That Saved the West | — 
By Joseph F, Lash. $12. 36/8 95. 


-626, The American Judicial Tradition: 
;Profiles of Leading American Judges - 
By G. Edwára- Whites: i aa xd $1695 pe 







Any 3 books for 99« 





No sti inting on Mono e either: Ou boc 
are always physically the equal of the origit 
publishers' editions. 


The History Book Club began 30 years a 
as a service to readers of history and wol 
affairs. You can begin at the beginning or ai 
where you like, by mailing c our coupon todi 
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(Retail value up to $67. 50). 
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The History Book Club 
Stamford. Connecticut 06904 


Please erroll me as a trial member 
and send me the books whose numbers | 
enter below. Bill those on the left at O9¢ 
for all. three. and the fourth st the low 
member's price--plus modest shipping 
chargées. 


DEKEN: EZ 


| may return the books within three 
weeks at your expense and owe nothing: 
Or 1 will take four more selections within a 
year (not counting my introductory books), 
always at reduced member's prices plus 
shipping. Thereafter, | may resign at any: 


time. AA-19S8 


Addr OSS sacri eniin ia 


t Clty 


seemed PD -— 


State reti deni 
A ee on how the Club works: “Every 


four weeks, you receive our Review and a 
-dated reply. card. If you want the Editors’ 
Choice, do nothing: the book will come 
automatically. To order a different book or. 


-no book, return the card by specified date. 
You will have at least 10 days to make your - 


< choice—but i? you get an unwanted book . 
"because of late mail, we. guarantee return 
~ postage. ws 

` in Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 

. 16 Overlea iig: Toronto M4H 2m ii tario. EN 
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Daley did not win every round of the 
ght with this upstart from his own party. 
Walker successfully vetoed some of the 
pi nding measures pressed by the 

ayors men in Springfield, and he did 

anage to postpone (and probably kill) 

e new expressway, which, he argued, 
as too expensive and would displace too 
any people. But when the final round 

e last spring, Daley demonstrated that 

. was still in charge. By getting the 

hine to back Michael Howlett, a 
cagoan for whom the Cook County 
ganization could easily deliver the vote, 
“mayor wiped out Walker in the 
nocratic primary. Although Governor 
er carried 85 out of 102 counties in 
rimary and won 70 percent of the 
' outside Cook County, Howlett won 
race. In the process, Daley assured the 
jon of a Republican governor in 
ember, but in his scheme of things, it 
; probably. worth it to purge the 
idy from the Democratic ranks. It was 
sier to deal with an enemy when he 
2n an enemy label. 


ied States Cosare The scandals in 
- administration fraud in the state. 


almost twenty-three years, during 
which time the Democratic Party of 
Ilinois seccessfully broughi skilled 
leadership io the people of Cook 
County, the State and the nation, with 
such leaders as Adlai Stevenson, Paul 
Dougias, and Otto Kerner . and 
provided vital assistance to the presi- 
dential carapaigas of John F. Kennedy 
and Lynden B. Johnson . . 


The old guard within the Chicago 
Democratic organization must now con- 
tend with is own "young Turks.” No 
great differences exist between the two on 
grounds of ideology, public policy, or the 
use and abuse of power; it is just that the 
younger types tend to believe that they 
should not have to wait around so long in 
order to have a share of the power. The 
two factions compete with each other in 
praise for Daley and his legacy. Their real 
disagreement is whether to try to create 
another Daley or several demi-Daleys. 

The closes: approximation of another 


Daley might be the leader of the old 


guard. Gecrge W. Dunne, sixty-three, 
chairman of the Cook County board, 


Democratic committeeman for the 42nd 
ward of the city, and—two jobs in which: 
he replaced Daley after the mayor died— 
chairman of the city's Public Building. 

Commission and. of the. Cook County 
Democratic centra! committee, The most 


typical young Turks who aspire to be 
demi-Daleys are Aldermen Edward M. 
Burke, thirty-three, and Edward  R. 
Vrdolyak, thirty-nine, chairmen respec- 
tively of the city council's committee on 


tee on buildings and. zoning. They 
close allies, a fresh pair of wheeler-deale 
who intend to have great influence . on 
their city’s future. 

Eddie Burke’s father, Joseph Burke 
was in his time a power in the Chicago 
machine (alderman and committeemar 
for the 14th ward, chairman of the police, 
fire, et aL. committee), and Eddie is just 
the kind of son that Richard Daley. 
wanted to have*—cunning, dapper, witty, 
and smooth, always on the lookout for: 
good personal and political opportunities 
While serving as a city policeman, Burke: 
went to night law school at DePaul 
University (a Catholic school, also the - 
mayors alma mater) and. for a time, . 
finagled himself a duty assignment to the. 
state's attorney's library, where he could 
put in extra study time toward his law 
degree. By the time he was twenty-fc uf 
he was already following in his fathe 
footsteps and became the youngest perso 
ever elected to the city council. Burke 
built his ward organization into one of the 


three best in the city, one that consistently 
"produces." He is only a junior partner at 


a .LaSalle Street law firm, but his 


committee chairmanship on the council. 
puts him in a particularly good position to 


bring in plenty of lucrative business, m 


"including the cases of policemen injured | 
^in the line of duty whose families. feel 


they were not properly treated in the 
hospital. (He settled one against the |. 
University of Chicago recently for | 
$300,000.) 

Burke rocked slowly back and forth in | 
the chair behind his desk in his humble . 
aldermanic office at City 
discussed the problems of the succession. - 
His clothing was impeccable (some - 
reporters who cover the council insist that 
he seems to wear a new suit every day), 
his slightly graying hair perfectly in place, 
and his gold watch chain sparkled across 
his vest. 

“Symbolic participation is as good as ` 
the real thing sometimes." he said, 
reviewing the need and the effort to — 
satisfy all of Chicago's separate, unmelted — 
ethnic groups in the post-Daley era. > 
Daley's famous clout notwithstanding. he : 


* Dalev's older sons, Richard (a state s senator). | 


and Michael, practice law in the Bridgepori 


section. and handle cases 2 the Deus siis 


business. unti, 


and criti 





Hall as he . 














YOURSELF 


which side is closer to 
the truth—after reading 
the major arguments, in 
this history-making 
FREE ISSUE 
of Skeptic Magazine! 





















Since Oswald was kzown to be right-handed, The JFK special issue is: pial o Skeptic 


NE ede 


Why does am FBI report claim that separate: 
Shots hit the F-esident and ex-Governor Con- 
nally... wher the Warren Commission insists 
it was a single »sullet * And how do you account 
for the 17 ciSerent. witnesses—all with. evi- 
nce contrer" to the Warren Commission? 8 
nclusions— «ho were found dead or mur- . 
dered within tree years of that sad traumatic. 
day in Da las 
Disturbing ..... more than that, agonizing . 
questions tha- linger to puzzle and plague i us 
still, an 187s. Was the Warren Commission 
| right... or eet we all victims of the most mas- 
cive and frigtening cover-up in the history 
of our. republic d | 
The editors of ‘Skeptic Magazine recently 
decided te tse a penetrating, wide-ranging COWS grazing in Lite pages, no editorial bias, n 
| overview of the entire subject, in a special | | attempts tà. propagandize: or influence. Wh 
- issue entiiec "WHO KILLED JFK?" They you will find is some of the most honest, 
- invited the Commission's staunchest. advocates—and severest incisive VERRE being publishes anywhere i in 1 the sonay toda 
 €ritics--ta peesent their pro and con views in a totally no-holds- 


— barred fashio*. The result: in the few months since publication, ye ben vou eed. to Pies your own conclusions, Take y 
ISWHO.JKILIS 


; ZD JFK?" has become the best-selling issue in our own decision. You're briefed. You're informed. Better able- 
i history, with zvery likelihood of becoming a prized collector’s judge for qu You're even me 3 ; 


item as existing copies become harder and harder to obtain, — and associates .. . more intere 


how come he gun had a left-handed scope? skeptic — refreshingly different; totally unbiased | 


proach to matters of national and internation 
import. that cóncern us all) Skeptic is a feist 
: controversial, completely non- political - : 
wholly independent -every-other-month p 
^. fieation. Each issue is devoted to subjects o 
major importance. Past issues. for example 
have been devoted to Spying, the S Energy Cri E 
Crime, and. Inflation. 


Skeptic. 18. the only magazine that prints 
sides, takes ve sides, and invites vou to make 
up your own mind. You get hard facts, trench- 
ant opinións, informed. points of view from. 
the leading experts in their fields. From Henry 
A. Kissinger, Theodore H. White and. Arthu 

Schlesinger, Jr. to Erie Hofer, C lare Boothe 
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YES, send me my free issue of Ske ? 
commitment. If | decide to continue my pri 
subscription (6 issues) is only $6. 00... ins 
$9. 00 price. But if 1 don't wish toc: continue, I! | 
"cancel" across your invoice and mail it ba k í 
And the free issue is mine to keep. a 


ma js price for a “full year is a PA modest $6. 00 
dius (This special introductory rate is a L^ savings off 
tt lar $€ so subszription price!) Or if you decide that Skeptic is not 
il you, s iS. us Kew s NE T on the subscription invoice 










nted out. on. paper C hicago has a 


tr ng council-weak mayor" form of 
: “and the next mayor better 

p that | in | mind.” | 
her re was a commotion outside 


members as ia official shoot candidate 
the newly created position of vice- 
ayor—had broken up. Burke rushed out 
o the hall. "So tell me," he asked 
derman William Lipinski (who is said 
be half Irish); “have we got a deal or 
t?" They did: 


ayor was Alderman Casimir C. Las- 
ski, and the process of ethnic redistri- 
On of Pay? power could continue. 


edy Eddie” Vrdolyak moves, talks, 

d operates very quickly indeed. He is a 
atian and, unlike Acting Mayor 
Aichael Bilandic (who is also a Croatian 
t lives in Daley's predominantly Irish 
rd), he thrives among, and gets his 
olitical strength from, his own people— 
ough and tough steelworkers who live 
ear the plants where they work. along 
Ake Michigan and the Indiana line, in a 
tion known as South Chicago. Wher- 
ver he goes, he is likely to be accompa- 
ed by a flying wedge of retainers whose 


alty to him is intense and whose 


Tdolyak i is in his private City Hall office, 
iggling three or four phone calls at a 
e while he reads mail and confers with 
umble congressman from n Washington, 


their choice for vice- 


and Tace, 


boxes of candy. when he receives 
reporter at his desk, they drift in to shake 
their heads in approval of his every word. 
Vrdolyak is also a lawyer. A self-made 
man whose aldermanic salary is $17,500, 
he admits to an annual income "in six 
figures.” Much of it comes from personal- 
injury cases referred to him by friends 
and relatives on the police force. Ironi- 
cally, his recently attained power has to 


do with the fact that in 1974 he bolted 


briefly from the machine to run in the 
primary against Daley’s handpicked can- 
didate for the key job of Cook County 
assessor. He mace a strong showing and 
then, in defeat, returned to the mayor's 
fold. Having demonstrated his own vote- 
getting abilities, he has been able to 
bargain for a better than average share of 
the pie after only a few years on the 
council. In addition to his chairmanship 
of the buildings and zoning committee, he 
now has the honorific title of pua 
pro tempore of the city council. 

"We must maintain the legacy that the 
mayor left us," Vrdolyak savs when asked 
about the task at hand —"a high level of 
services, but no increase in taxes." What 
is his personal goal? “I wanna be part of 
something that's successful and that's 
gonna win. . . . We cooperate with one 
another. We à are friends, and we should 


not differentiate cn grounds of nationality ; 
T think things Tinder 


Daley] have always been equitable. . 

The only one who ever profits from frag. 
mentation is the other party. or. your 
enemies" As fcr what he calls. “the 
supposed black~white problem.” he in- 
sists that “we don't have any problem 
here." Ready to leave for the day. he 
looks up at his retinue, which appears to 


include Slavic, Jewish, and black men. 


"Do we. boys?” They laugh. One holds 
his coat for him tc put it on, another takes 
his briefcase, and a third runs ahead to 
get the car startec. 


In the confusion about how to appor- 
pobtical estate. Vrdolyak, 
Burke, Bilandic, Pucinski, and others met. 
all day Sunday in Burke's law office fo cut - 
a deal that would stick. They had 


tion Dalev's 


frequent calls and visits from. another 
alderman, an Italian-American who rep- 


resents a downtown ward. A knawledge- ou 
able Democrat was asked later to explain 


why that man, who had no obvious posi-. 


= tion of power, was included in the. d | 
sions. “Well.” he explained. “you might D 

say that he is their contact with the. 
i er, what yeu could. eall the I talian busi- | 


aooi. respectively) bive: sea 
.nnumbers | 
member city council and comnüceme 
on the eighty-member Cook Count} 
E Democratic . central. 


administrator bdo: baie leadership 
Chicago became the "City th 
works." He loved his native Chi 
and her people as a father loves 
child: he understood the city and was 
constantly aware of the hearth 
within it; he knew her people, their 
dreams, difficulties, ambitions, and 
vowed to provide a maximum oppor- 
tunity for every citizen . . 


"Mayor Daley and his crowd though: 
they had a monopoly on loving Chicago 
complains Gus Savage. an outspok« 
black newspaper publisher; "but yo 
can't really love a city and fuck over 40 
percent of the people. He loved a part 
the city." Savage's voice grows vehemen 

"We love Chicago too, and we want. 
share of the authority along with: 
responsibility. . . .. If blacks do not sh 
power in Chicago, there will be no Chica- 


go." r 
Chicago is above all an ethnic city. It is. 

the home of Lithuanian restàuran 

Serbian clubs. and Swedish churches: o 


Germans and Poles, many of whom. 


although born in the United State 


seldom think and speak in the English 
language. If a bicyclist picks the right area 
of the city. he can spend a peaceable 


Sunday afternoon touring from ^ on 


distinct ethnic: neighborhood to anothe 
picking up subtle changes in accent. dres 
housing style, and even the products in 
shop windows as he goes along. E 
„Partof Daley’ s technique over the years 
was to keep the city's white ethnic group 
ina rough. balance of power.  Althoug 
the. Irish, who are estimated at about 
percent of the city's population. do hav 


disproportionate share of patronage jo 


(they run most of the city's depart: 


something lef t Tar others: Italians, abou : 


percent, hold. many lucrative city c 


tracts; the polish and TOW communit 


of aldermen on- spun 


Committee, eve 
“meant leaving. them . 
rds with growing blac 


and qo ot oni Tauer 
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ieticulous aging. The end of a forty year search for unpreceden 


'assed smoothness and richness. The result of maste 





ua 


oint) a U.S. congressman for decades, 
been à force in the Democratic 
lachine ever since the 1930s, but Daley 
rly built up rival blacks capable of 
illengi g Dawson's authority and fight- 
with him for a share of the black 
ronage. As Chicago' s black population 
ed up toward 40 percent, and as its 
| of its own power grew with the 
nt of new leaders like the Reverend 
e Jackson, it became clear to many 
lacks that the handful of black aldermen 
d committeemen connected with the 
achine did not have a genuine share of 
e. power, and did not necessarily repre- 
"nt the best interests of the black 
ommunity. As Jackson puts it, “Most 
lacks in Chicago don't even know who 
se aldermen are. They don’t emerge 
from the community; they are appointed 
from the top down.” | 
The ideal of Chicago as a “city that 
orks” began to fade for blacks some 
If their lives are somewhat 
better on the average than those of blacks 
n cities like Newark and Detroit, it is 
robably because of the diversity and 
eographical spread of industry in Chica- 
go. But the Urban League estimates black 
unemployment in C hicago to be as high 
às 36.4 percent. The city is probably the 
most segregated of any in the country, 
ind the school system, now 70 percent 
black and Hispanic. has been steadily 
deteriorating. There is only one public 
hospital (compared to New York's eigh- 


In the view of Leon Despres, who 


ecently retired after serving for twenty. 
liberal antimachine 


ars as a white 
lderman from Hyde Park, the notion 
it Chicago works well is “pure bunk." 
ugh the downtown area (by day- 

J, the Near North Side, and the strip 
ng Lake Michigan where the 
kefront liberals" live create a good 


ssion for outsiders, Despres says, 


go one or two miles west of these 


sas, and it's shocking." (Most visitors, - 
banites, and well- to-do city-dwellers E 


the Chicago electorate. 


In a word, the mayor kept the lid on. 
And many of the outpourings of sadness 


and bewilcerment by common citizens on 


the occasion of his death may really have 
represented fear that the delicate balance 
would fall apart. 

Indeed, the days just after Daley's $ 
passing saw a temporary crisis and a rare 
display of solidarity in a splintered black 
community. At the center of the crisis was 
Wilson Frost, a fifty-one-year-old black 
alderman and machine stalwart who, 
when it came time to throw a new crumb 
to the blacks in 1973, had been awarded 
the token jcb of president pro tempore of 
the city council. This meant that Frost 
would preside in the mavor's absence (an 
important tit of symbolism), and preside 
he did in 1974 while Daley recuperated 


_ from his stroke. Although the matter was 


nowhere clearly specified in law, Frost 
also took it to mean that if Hizzoner died, 
he would become acting mayor for up to 
six months, pending a special election to 
fill the vacancy. (À number of whites in 
the Democratic power structure appar- 
ently shared this interpretation, because 
they had tried repeatedly since 1974 to 
move Frost out of this position by 


offering to recommend him for other: 


jobs, including a federal judgeship. But 
Frost would not budge.) Yet when Frost 


tried to move into the mayor's office on: 


the fifth floor o? City Hall shortly after 
Daley died. he found that the door. was 
locked and administrative matters were 
being harcled by Deputy Mayor Ken- 


ely make that journey; on the express- B 


they can PUCHIINIVSUIE the squalid 
rts of town.) 
If there was any prospect that discon- 


t with these circumstances might be. 4 
essed through the ballot box, Daley - 


ook care Of that, too. The machine was 


Ways po at controlling oue o 


| . Jesse Jackson 


wonderful adventure." 
Thompson. forty, sounds a bit like a po- 
. litical ingenue, that's 
z rün for acvemor was his first eae 


that he onan himself the ac 
mayor of Chicago, city workers were sen 


into the room with clattering buckets an 


banging ladders to distract attention. 

The situation stimulated enough out 
rage to bring about a historic event: a 
meeting of some two hundred blacks 
from community organizations that had. 
often feuded with each other in the past, 
under the chairmanship of Gus Savage, to. 
demand that the city council recognize: 
Frost as acting mayor and give Chicago's. 
blacks a fairer shake. Frost encouraged. 
them and promised that he would permi 
his name to be placed in nomination for 
acting mayor when the city council dealt 
with the issue. By the time that happened, 
however, Frost had himself been taken 
into the private bargaining and offered. 
the chairmanship of the finance commit- 
tee, the real, permanent number-two job 
on the condition that he give up hi 
efforts to be acting mayor. His machin 
instincts prevailed, and to the disgust o 
black supporters packed into the council 
galleries, Frost gave one of the seconding - 
speeches for Michael Bilandic for acting 
mayor. He said, since he did not have 
the twenty-five votes it would take to Gem 
win, “Why should I make a suicide 
jump?” | 

"Our destiny," 


tation with the black members of the 
machine, "is not inextricably intermin- 
gled with that of Wilson Frost." 


WHEREAS, Mayor Richard J. Da- = 
leys respect and admiration in the 
business community was accepted asa. 
fundamental fact; it was he who < 
caused corporate giants to be and . 
remain part of Chicago; who assured 
large and small businesses alike that. . 
the vitality of Chicago and its people — 
was conducive to their interests. . . E 


“Big Jim” Thompson, grinning fror 


ear to ear, speaks of the start of his term 


as governor of Illinois as “a strange, new, 
If Republican 


because he is. E 





said Jesse Jackson, ^. 
shaken back to his old stance of confron- <. 


Recordings of Worlds Great 
— from Musica Heritage ociety 
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Any 3 Recordings of Your S $1] Each 
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. PLUS ALL THESE ADDED BENEFITS: 


EE CATALOG 


of ever 2 ,900 records and cas- 
seites sparming our entire musi- 
-cal heritage: Medieval, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, 
Classical, Romantic, Modern! - 


2. FREE SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Society’s NEW RELEASE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, describing 
the 12 to 20 new recordings 


issued per month, all made to the 
highest standards. 


3. CHARGE ACCOUNT 
This permits you the convenience. 
of charging your purchases—of. 
paying for your recordings 

after you have receiyed 

and tried them. 


AND NO PURCHASE OBLIGATION—EVER! 


You'll enjoy these and many other benefits if you accept Complimentary 


Membership in Musical Heritage Society. 


World Renowned Composers, 
World's Greatest Artists Are — 
On The Seciety* s Recordings | 


You can enjoy the superb artistrv of such 


musicam lumiaaries.as Maurice Andre, 


Jean-Perre Rampal, Lily Laskine,. Jean 
Martinen, Pierre Monieux, Alicia De Lar- 
roches Franeo Galli, Helmuth Rilling, 
C MareGhaire Alain, Jorg Demus, Nicolas 
Uu Harnezeourt and many others. All recording 
| thew icr of the world's great composers, 
(c And che Society offers you not only the more 
E populzrworks af the best-known composers, but 
i eins more amportant to many music-lovers 
T M b: cele e id eevee) it „also 


Paet "iT Fasch, "Gilles. and many arua 
35 vdd. D-come noteworthy in bol s musie 


Mer. tee ees Can- 


s, Chamber Music, Folk Musie, Oratorios, - 


Masses: Requiems, Gregorian Chants, etc. 
Fidei cogis opo will ll be aeni to you 


you may select at your leisure other recordings 
,8s. vou wish to buy and enjoy them. Always at 
the Society's low price to members, 


.HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


‘The. Society's recordings are not sold in 
stores. They are offered directly to members 
through new release announcements mailed at 
three week intervals. Records and cassettes are 
sold at low producer-direct-to-user prices of 
$3.50 per record or $4.95 per cassette. 

When the Society receives your request, it 
setup an account in your name, sends vou its 
latest catalog and includes a certificate entitling 
you to buy up to three records of your choice for 
$1.00 each plus shipping. (Or you may buy up 
to three cassettes for $2. 00 eh) 


The Society will begin sending you new 
release announcements. There is no purchase 
obligation and you may cancel your subscription. 
at any time. Ás a subscriber two outstanding 
selections will be scheduled for shipment to you 
from each release. You may accept the 
scheduled selections by not returning the advice 
form always provided; you may order only the 
recordings. you want or you may advise us te 
ship no recordings at all. 4 


A Complimentary membership is yours on. 
request, Why not accept it today —and benefit 
from our initial Special Offer? Simply mail the 
handy coupon below. It involves no obligation: 
on your part. It will bring you years of musica 
pleasure and. seti qme 


Complimentary Membership Request Form 


MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Dept. AM-3 
Musical Heritage Society Building, Oakhurst, New Jersey 7 755. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Society, 


Please enter my complimentary membership in the Soci ety. 
I am interested in: ( ) 12" Stereo Records | 
( ) Dolbyized Stereo Cassettes 


( ) Beth 
Also please: 


€ Set up an account in my name. 


* Send me your catalog of over 2,000 classical records and cassettes, 
€ Send me a certificate entitling me to buy three records for only 81.00 each, plus shipping ior ire 


cassettes for $2.00 each). 


@ Enter my: subscription io your new release announcements. It is understood that no fees or purchase 
 -obligation is involved and that | may cancel at any time. I understand that, as a subscriber, two 
outstanding selections from each release announcement will be scheduled for shipment to me. T further 
understand that | may accept these selections by not returning the advice des order only what I want. 
cline sur pine by returning the advice form. 





lé started to bring indictments against 
blic officeholders—-elected and ap- 
inted, Democrats and Republicans— 
d to send them to jail on corruption 
arges. After three and half years in the 


he began to lose a few cases. In June. 


he quit, joined an established law 
in Chicago, and set about making 
self well known “downstate” (a term 
refers to all of Illinois outside of 
icago and its suburbs, even areas to the 
rth). That strategy worked perfectly, 


.às soon as Michael Howlett beat Dan | 


alker in the Democratic primary last 
ur, Thompson exploited Howlett's con- 
ons to the Daley machine. While 
wlett talked about good days ahead for 
noy," Thompson made Daley and 
iold over Howlett the key issue in his 
oaign and won big. 
ecause the. Ilinois legislature, in its 
om, decided recently to shift guber- 
atorial elections out of presidential elec- 
on years, Thompson won only a two- 
ar stint in Springfield; and now Daley's 
sath has come along to change the rules, 
prospects, and the odds. True, the new 
'vernor will not have the mayor looking 
€r his shoulder, second-guessing him 
id offering his own instructions to the 
egislature. At the same time, though, as 
hompson puts it “Chicago will not 
Ik with one voice anymore," and that 
| pose genuine problems for the man 
e state capital who has to deal with 


dinners and other functions. 
identify a few issues with which he cano 
make his 


with. Daley (as did A Richard 


Ogilvie during his term), Thompson ésti- 


mates that a governor “may have to strike 


twenty or tharty cifferent barg gains." And 


When things go wrong. the mayor will not 
be around to blame. 


But while the Democrats fight and the 
machine splinters. Thompson may just be 
able to fill part of the power vacuum. 
With his reputation for being clean as a 
whistle, he is popular with the university 
community. and he has good relations 


with some of Chicago's labor unions. 
-Most important, though, as one top state 


official puts it, with Daley gone, “the 


Establishment [Chicago's powerful busi- 
ness establishment] needs a new partner." 


If it is Thompson who comes up with the 
first comprehensive plan for rebuilding 
the fading and crime-ridden Chicago 
Loop, and if he starts it off with a 
proposal for a new state office building 
and an offer to divert state highway funds 
into new improvements in public trans- 
portation, he could end up with more 
influence or. the city's life than any other 
recent governor. 

There could be more to it than that. 
The day Gerald Ford left office, Thomp- 
son became the elected Republican with 
the largest constituency in the country, 


even though he was himself only in his 
tenth day of service as an elected official. 


He will be nebodv—even more of a has- 
been than Walker—if he does not perform 
and get re-elected to a four-year term as 
governor in 1978, and yet he is already 


being widely mentioned as a hot Repub- 
 lican presidential prospect for 1980 and 
beyond. That may be more an indication 


of the current bankruptcy of the Repub- 


lican party than of Thompson's own 


proven abilities and his acceptability to 
all factions of the GOP. Meanwhile he 


has gotten himself into uncharacteristic 
. trouble with the Chicago press (which 
generally prased his work as U.S. attor- 
ney) for trips to Washington and national 
interviews. Back home in Illinois, the 
feeling was that he was encouraging 


speculation about himself as a presiden- 
tial. possibility before he had even begun 


attacking the problems he faces as gover- 
nor. 


As a result of the local criticism, 
Thompson has pulled back, declining 
invitations to out-of-state Lincoln Day 


mark in Springfield, 
thinking. ahead to his next campaign. 
(Fund-raising for it may | be much ea 


trying to. 


and à 


WHEREAS, Mayor Richard J. Da 
ley's essential power was his ability to 
concentrate, to focus on a problem, a 
difficulty, a concern; to hear and seek : 
out opinions, to synthesize informa- - 
tion, and to remember facts; his reten- - 
tion not only for the facts of history, 
but the spirit as well, was overwhelm- 

ing; and his respect for the past 
blended perfectly with his vision of the 
future; his actions and philosophy will . 
continue to lead us all for generations. ` 
to come.. | 


The question of whether anybody else . 
can duplicate the mayors magic is an 
important one. Without him, corruption 
may become more egregious and far more 
threatening to the fabric of the city's life. 
Any successor will surely be less capable . 
than Daley of pushing off on the State of 
Illinois the costs of Chicago's junior. 
colleges, its welfare payments, and most 
of its other social services. If the machine 
does become weaker, as it is bound to do, - 
that could provide an opportunity for the 
block of independent Democrats on the 
city council. now only six men strong, to 
expand their numbers; for women to 
demand and gain a meaningful role in 
city government and politics; or-still - 
more revolutionary —for the nearly extinct 
Chicago Republicans to stage a resur- 
gence and bring a two-party system back 
to the city. 

Both for participants in the confusion 
and for those who watch it from the- 
outside, it is almost as difficult to imagine. 
Chicago without Daley as it is China 
without Mao. And there is no real 
Chicago equivalent of the Chinese wall 
posters to offer the citizens official guid- 
ance to.the latest developments in the 
power struggle. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the mem- © 
bers of the City Council of the City of 
Chicago, in meeting assembled this 
27th day of December, 1976 a.D, do 
hereby express their deepest sympathy 
at the passing of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley... 


POA ORD J. UNGAR 


Sanford I. Ungar is Vaiaso editor - 
of n he Atlantic and has also done ! 
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Acting Your Age 
by Thomas Griffith 


Carter hs Graur with kin the 
oungest Cabinet since John Kenne- 
Obviously Carter believes that his 

m age is just right for tackling some- 


ng big—ready for responsibility, not vet. 


rned out. Jerry Ford's Cabinet had à 
x of people in it roughly Ais own age— 


id he intuitivelv felt that people of that 


age have reached the fullness of their 

powers. We are, in matters of judgment. 

ger or desperate salesmen of whatever 
ge we happen to be. 

This confident view of one's capacities 

sn't spread across the full length of 

à n seven ages of man. of 

since it includes neither the 

vling and puking infant at the begin- 

g- nor the final second childishness, 

sans VAR sans taste. sans 


an those who are a Isn't "the 


re receptive. more open to new ideas, 
those older? Until conspicuous 

ne tells us all otherwise, 
s$ each year more experienced in 


judgments. And we assign similar 
t to those about our own n age, dps 


(| terms. 


“Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree,” 


-quite different matter, 


. between the ages. Age rivalry is conspic-- 


we find 


them, 


inited about anvthing. 


Popular music is a guod way P recog: 


nizing cohorts, for each has its own 
anthem. “Stardust” was mine. but since 
my data hase also includes “Three Iddie 


Fishes,” I've never felt all that superior to 


any succeeding era's popular tastes. In 


fact. the middling best of contemporary 


rock has a musicianship unknown to, say, 
a middling figure out of my past, Jan 
Garber. the Idol of the Airwaves. Each 
succeeding generation's preference in 


anthems. and in popular stars, has been 
comprehensible to me. with the single 


exception of the Bob Dylan phenomenon. 
The wide appeal of this sullen troubadour 
cannot be explained solely in musical 
"Because something is happening 
here, but vou don’t know what it is. do 
you, Mr. Jones?" hardly exists as music. 
His followers hear an anthem of genera- 
tional liberation where I hear only nasal 
insolence. 

Disliking Dylan, I vet recognize in him 
a power to speak for his cohort. By 
comparison, the commercial attempts of 
Tin Pan Alley to capture the mood of a 
period. from the Depression's "Buddy. 
Can You Spare a Dime?" to wartime's 


mere contrived sentimentality. Like Dy- 
lan, I believe in the under-recognized 


power, in our society, of the cohort. 


t is easy te confuse the shared effect of 
belonging to a cohort, which is often 
only a subconscious awareness. with a 


uous chiefly among the ambitious: it lives 


- in the eagerness of the impatient: young. 
8nd in the reluctance of the old. to 
surrender place. Just about everyone in 
public life stays om one season too long: 
the basketball player slowing down, the | 
beautiful ingenue beginning to show her 
age. the dancer no longer able to sustain à 
lift. or the singer a high note—all of them 
impinging or the memory we want to 
keep of them 
ot you often hear the cruel phrase that 
someone has overstayed his welcome. 
d Bosses overstay their welcome too: they 
at argue quite rightly in their mid-sixties 
that they have many useful years left in. - 

is à different. 


at fheir best. No wonder 


which. however, 


30. proposition from proving that they are 


_ best fitted to continue to ik à — 
dion. . T 


seem - 


-when one 
the active: war | 


needed. 


| pensate; 


pets 


earlier, such as ibo needed | in 
physics, where the most brilliantly 
cious. discoveries are made when o 
young. I remember an occasion when. 


Robert Oppenheimer, as head of thi 


Institute for Advanced Studies at Prince 


. ton, was asked about the influence o; 


Albert Einstein, who was in resi 


Instead of a gracious tribute to his 


scientific contributions, Oppenheime 
missingly said: “Einstein isn't in th 
conversation anymore." It was as if a 
revered but now faltering Helden É 
had been hissed off the stage. - 
Age. as is well known. has a bad na 
in America; none of that deferential trea 
ment of venerated sages here. none. ol 
that Japanese costume-changing as. one 
grows older. where a man or woman is. 
never more honored than when he or she 
wears the gray of dignified age. In other — 
days and in other places. aging was a 
stately process. To the Talmudic fathers, 
thirty was the age for attaining full 
strength. forty for understanding. fifty for 
giving counsel, and sixty for becoming an- 
elder. To. Confucius. one's life-span was 
much the same though differently ex- 
pressed: thirty was the age for planting. 
the feet firmly on the ground: forty was. 
"no longer suffered from 


complexities," At fifty. one knew the. 


-biddings of heaven. and at sixty “heard 


them with docile ear.” Such a tranquil 
parabola has no home in our Western 
skies. Thirty beats on the door: forty Says 
l'm | overdue; mu pleads Pm sti 


Gray-hairs, holding on to their author- 


ity, make too mueh of their superior 


judgment: their ideas are often no better 


` than the ideas of others, or of themselves 
- at thirty. But, wrapped in the toga « 
dignity and the aplomb of experien 
^ they have learned to assert themselves 
more firmly. Assurance is their most val 


able weapon. If statesmen like De Gaull 
or Adenauer—two assured old codg 


could function vigorously into their eigh 
ties, they did so largely by the power 


negative. thinking. They knew when not t 
risk all; when not to change too mu 


PEN: lived also on the power. of their 
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earlier vision, and on their reputation, but 
these were no longer sufficiently encom- 
passing gifts, for by then the grand old 
men lacked that cther essential of leader- 
ship. openness tc the new. For them at 
this point. office was a better remedy than 
Geritol: in action they kept alive and thus 
avoided the penultimate sourmess that 
overtook Evelyn Waugh. who in his last 
years came to bebeve all fates worse than 
death. In the autobiographical character 
of Gilbert Pin?old. Waugh bleakly 
described himself: "His stronger tastes 
were negetive. He abhorred plastics. 
Picasso, sunbathing and jazz—everything 
in fact thet had happened in his own 
lifetime." 

We all recognize friends who. to avoid 
such a misanthropic fate as they grow 
older, become insistently "with it" in 
whatever is modish in hairstyles. dancing, 
music, clothes. Determined not to go 
gentle mto that good night. rightfully 
fearful of settling down to mere reminis- 
cence and complaint, afraid of losing 
enthusiasm and curiosity, they force 
themselves into becoming. and looking, 
more dynamically young than they are. 
The trouble is. they are really open not so 
much to new ideas as to new fashions, 
and in tais treacherous area easily 
become pathetic parodies, for younger 
people-protecting what is most exclu- 
sively the:rs—know how to discover 
fashions that su:t their freshaess and 
youth, and to mock those who would out 
of season resembie them. 

Such are the familiar battle scenes in 
the unending war between the ages. But I 
think there is another important way in 
which the difference in ages, and the 


from history): others began as causes that 
inspired youthful idealism before leading 
to disillusionment. Either way. the expe; 
ence is powerful and remains a defining 
characteristic. Even when one's first 
intense response is modified in time, or 
repudiated. it remains a key reference 
point—the platitude we are likely to reach 
for in deciding something else. And not 
always a sound guide. | 
If someone could only codify the de- 
fining characteristics of each cohort--or 
those which a succession of cohorts hold 


lan's cohort thirty years later, society was. 
unjust, government part of the enemy, 
and its leaders undeserving of respect; 
that generation's cynicism about authority 
lingers long after it has moderated its 
harsh judgments on society. 

Those who fought in World War H 
remember that experience in a manner 
incomprehensible to the generation of 
Vietnam. Watching with amusement old 
movies on television of hissing Japanese 
and ruthless Germans, the serviceman of 
World War II may freely admit to having 
been taken in a bit by the propaganda 
laid on so heavily in these films, but 
recalls. too. his own protective cynicism. 
He is no historical revisionist: the convic- 
tion that Hitler was a menace that the 
world was well rid of remains that 
cohort's secure pride. 

Or consider college students of the 
1950s, to whom communism was so- 


me, | f | parallel behavior of cohorts, greatly patently unalluring that they could not 


“Setter 


eae influences American life. 


ach generation, each cohort even, 
carries around a different set of 
intellectual scars. the wounds of its 
particular history. At some stage in one's 
formative i fe—a period, say. between the 
ages of fifteen and the mid-thirties—some 
major event (the Korean War. Kennedy’s 
assassination) occurs which influences all 
later attitudes. That same experience, of 
course, affects in some way everyone alive 
at the moment, but it strikes with 
particular force those of an impression- 
able age. 
The biggest of such events, for example 
Pearl Harbor. extends its effect across a 


series of cohorts, spreading - perhaps. 


across a decade. Some of these evei 


understand why the nation could be 
roused by the demagogic fuss McCarthy. 
made about the dangers of domesti 
communism. They had not gone throug 
a depression in which capitalism its 
seemed unworkable and unjust, an era 
when socialism and communism wer 
seriously debated as possible alternatives, 
so that there were still old scores to settle. 
The discovery of each age's follies and 
excesses confirms the next's feelings of its 
own superiority. | 
This is why I do not believe that, as - 
Confucius say, older is better. The mere 
piling on of experiences makes no one 
wiser, particularly when succeeding 
events are judged by an already formed. 


and sometimes disabling, outlook.. Tl 





2 standing the ok 


y justas. profoundly, Try 

ing ays the onetime conven- 
al wisdom that in Vietnam. as in 
orea. some clear threat to American 
iety had to be met distantly before it 
ame closer Instead. a new cohort. 


il nos easi y be persuaded to 
voke American military 


power anv- 
“wisdom” has 


As we dureh from one certainty to its 
contrary. and as one cohorts truth 
omes another's rejected truism. these 
generational layers constantly interact on 
each other, which is the only way we as a 
people ever som anything out. The major 
learning experience that each cohort 
"carries within self. coloring all else, is a 
visceral feeling not responsive to argu- 
‘Ment, nor easy to escape. It may not be 
«wisdom. bat is acted upon as if it were, 
^, and applied to situations that are not 
“parallel. This as m» difficulty with the 
Confucian theory of accumulated, aged 
wisdom. In a time wien so much changes 
so fast, and a»praising the place of the 
new becomes as important as under- 
. an easy, unencumbered 
familiarity with the new-such as the 
= young intuitively have—is an advantage: 
^it does not require unlearning the old. 
This brings me back to Jimmy Carte 
who, as a candidate. with his constant 
polling of pubic opinion, so successfully 
mirrored our prevailing confusions as to 
portray himseif as a man of caution, 
committed te change. What won for him, 
espite all the shifts and obfuscations in 
his own attudes, was the country's felt 
need for change, and its readiness to try a 
new cohort. 
^ Carters own major formative experi- 
ence was probably the civil rights move- 
ment, which became a disenchanting 
adventure to man» youthful northern 
^hites who participa ated in it. but a neces- 
ry. liberatnes referm to those in the 
outh like Carer wao accepted it. Carter 
vas also. in his Annapolis and Navy days, 


viously muen marked by the cohorts of 
himself 


vorid War JL amd will find 
shortly out of sync with the cohort that 
has succeeded the cvil rights movement, 
that Vietnam generation. with its angry 
disillusionmen: and its scorn of patrio- 
tism. Carer may werry about the Penta- 
'on's inefficiency. but he does not 
basically question the militarv's role. 
me of these shadings among cohorts 
going io become very significant now 


moved a decade younger in | 


Encounter 


The mood: cozy. 
_The company: Cae | 


Kahlüa. 53 Proot Coffee Liqueur from S nny Mexico. 
Maidstone Importers, 116 No. Robertson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cail. 90048. 


It was in the house at 
Molkerbastei 8 in Vienna, 
where the composer lived for 
many years. It's a museum now 
dedicated to his memory. I 
looked at the piano where 
Beethoven worked and I began 
to play itin my mind. I chose the 
only work I ever really learned! 
Being in the master's home, in 
this glorious city of music, gave 
me a feeling I can't describe in 
words. And my rendition of 
Chopsticks doesn't say 
it either. 


AN 


ALJISTRIA 
oF AN 


Beethoven lived in Vienna, and: 
Beethoven still lives here along. 
with Strauss, Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert and so many others... 
My mother was right. I should. 
have p harder... 
Visit Beethoven when you... 

Encounter Austria to know. 

the heart of Europe. 


I would like to Encounter Austria. 


For your copy of our bookles ENCOUNTER - 
AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airline 
ask “our travel agent or send coupon to your near 
Austrian National Tourist Office: 


oy du Ave, HOW Epis N. Y 10017 





Iti is nice that Mike Donleavy (An E 
trinti X Logs at Ss 2 Decir. n 


while he sizning autographs i in Irish boók- is 
store, huge bomb goes off, J. P. takes full 
force of blast while bending over, thus 
pod ey of. several old ladies: a 


| e supersize statue facin 


: F. “matic smile on face. Following, ceren 


front door or " ditiling-s stout in gu 

b: and the women and children who - 
et caught in cross fire, or who happen | to 
bei in bomb's way in the wrong grocery or - ; 
epartment store at the wrong moment. 


n the Republic as well as in Ulster. 
-And O'Casey and Joyce should have 


elt so comfortable, artistically, in that. 


and which, unlike America, is presum- 
bly so interested. in "great writers and 
t books." And so should have’ Edna 
Brien, and. probably - Beckett, and 


uestionably_ many more. "Who's Mike E 
onleavy kidding? His own great ‘book 
Ginger Man was banned in Ireland 


y years, and 2 still ds. 


J OHN DaN 
New York, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION No 


im Stephen Harrigan’s 
on Catholic schools (St. Patrick's and the 


TT Prospect of January A tantie) s 


Sorry did not know date of Donleavy 
departure from these shores, would have 


hired large band to play Sousa's “Hands 
. Across the Sea” to symbolize transfer of 
royalties and everlasting happiness of 


expatriate :n sunny Mexico, writing pen 


about love ly land he. could not see. 
5 R. BRAINARD > 
Warner Robins, Ga. 


: J. P. Donie repliés: 
d To Brainard: What about a band i to " 
m ge qme on my. next return to the. 
to USA. gu EOM 
To Moss: There is more murder, rape. | 

^violence in nearly any major American . 
city in one night than there is in a week i in.: 
e id whole of ‘Ireland. | i 


Hell," 


| conan a centra! truth often ignored in 


oe aig at pis wrong. time. ih l 


rs teeth, Mro Donleavy, is that civili- 


JUDITH. Moss 
Albany. N. y 


| the continuing bitter battles over tax aid — 
.for parochial 
reason for existing is to transmit to chil- 
dren the teachings and values of a- 
particular religion. 
should be supported only by voluntary 


schools: their primary 


Such = institutions 


VENUE than bankrupt. 


delightful. piece . 


m I was: very Iaoa by St 


* 


Harrigan's article. If that's what: Ca 
education is, 1 would have been out o: 
long. time ago. " 
How about all the new programs in < 
schools? How about the dedication of 
Sisters. and lay teachers? What: abou 


: the money. that the. Catholic. schools 
ny saving taxpayers i in all states? - 

| great cremation and ashes flown in. BS 
‘to Bahamas for dispersal in waters of 
Gulf Stream t6 circle endlessly and 
- aimlessly around and around peiimeter' of 
North Atlantic (not. monthly. ocean) - 


-My experience in Catholic schouls 


been fifteen years of teaching and admit 
istering. | am proud of being part of oi 
Catholic school system. It's too bad ! 

Harrigan felt that he was warped by it. 


SisTER MARY DIANE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


COWARDLY SMOKERS 
Sir: . Tobias Wolff's fiction "Smokers" 


(December Atlantic) may be the brighi ; 
beginnings ofa budding young writer and 


- lecturer. But this still does not give him 


license to condone cowardice. His mo 
tives, let alone his moralitv, are nothing | 


WILLIAM T URNI 
Milwaukee, di 


| Tobias. Wolff replies: 


“We ares "not meant to, think, afte 


o reading Othello, that if we suspect our: 
wives we should strangle them. Shake 
 speare might well have approved thi: 
action for. other reasons; 
his intention is to portray jealousy 
murder, not to condone them. This is 
important. distinction, and essential to t 
.. public safety, considering how many of u 
read Othello at one time or another. 


but in Othel 


I did not mean to condone cowardici 


and moral. bankruptcy, but to port 


| PAN ISH VILLAGE 

16M and/or tuition payments. not |. i 

F exactions by government. from citizen of 
call faiths. a 


an Victor Perera’ J "Scenes fron 
E MED. M November . Atlan 
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See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
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: 10 top selling cigarettes 
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Tal. generations. before: Franco, and dads 


r pl. E. J. Hobsbawm, 
els. or Pitt-Rivers, People of the Sier- 


presentative. of its region, much less 
life ino post-Franco Spain." Were 
villagers” 


more Din express the truth? 
| > James C^ HUNT 


Perera replies: 


-and other villages like. itin 

ada were settled by. stubbornly inde- | 
dent freeholders who resisted both 
rchist and Communist encroachments, _ 


ie “interlocked balance of grudges” 
entioned by Paul sprang far less from 
litical. or ideological differences than 

i long-festering family feuds that 


st into the open during the civil war. 


anarchists, and later on the Commu- 
sts, had far better success in Malaga 
vince and the coastal region. of Anda- 


à. which. have traditionally nurtured 
ections against Church and State. In. 
r Granada Province, in fact, the 
hist and Communist footholds were: 
| "a sea" of 
onalists. and.  monarchists.. And. that 


ds" surrounded by 


holds. true d 


NCORDE PROBLEMS - 


d his excellent article On . the 


Bs ("Supersonic Bust, ^ January i 
„Peter. Gillman ea to E 
. .the basis 


| E cable means of compliance.’ 
. Perhaps Maura was an island ofo 


servatism in the anarchist sea; such a 
usion seems likely from the fact that 
| described as a village of small free- 
ders. But then Maura: would not be at 


f the vil Franquistas, Oro 
Paul's reference to the “interlocked 


ADVICE & 


D Sin: T found Audrey. € Fooi aide: 
"Notes on the 
- dante to 
insights. e 
- However, E don't hink she's quite fair | 
Samuel. Johnson as an. 
| “eighteenth-century male chauvinist” ono 
$ of his crack about women ` 
> t preachers. Afer ali, Dr. Johnson egalitar- 
oom responded to the question of which. 

is more intelligent man or woman, by 
on. | asking: "Which man, which woman? ^ 
n Tai ses me às à pretty enlightened’ - 


in branding 


“special c condition airworthiness re 


condition does not specify a nitro- - 
 gen-inerüng fvel system. such. a 
system appears to be the only practi- | 


»* 


n The. Concorde. does not have sich: a 
System (which would pump inert nitrogen 
- into the tanks as they empty), nor does it 
E Otherwise e comply with the FAA's equae 
ment. | 
. Just as disturbingly, the manufacturers. 
have publishe ed a manual “to set the scene 
for civil aircrew ccnverting from subsonic 


ice of grudges. going back to the civil " La 1 


in which they. say, 


“Supersonic transports cruising. Lato 


bay fA 28 about ‘Mach 2 ean achieve altituc 
North Windham, Me. m | E 
of cabin pressure would M CE 


of up to 65.000 feet: A significant loss ; 


hazardous at these altitudes. 
“Thus. it has been decided to 


depart from current practice and 
. provide emergeacy oxygen pressure. 


| breathing for "be. flight crew [only]. 
For the passengers conventional. 
drop-down masks are provided." — 


In view of these and other factors, Dr. 


“Bo Lundberg. former director-general of. 


the Swedish ecaraitical Research Insti- 
tute, has "concluded that SSTs will inevi- 
tably be less safe, both with respect to. the 


aircraft itself and its operation, than 
En pea subsonics." 


Jonn F. Het LEGERS 
Hast 5 E ; 


C INSENT 


E istaff Side" 


be m of NER E 


an ande even for the twentieth century. 


a mu Supersonic 


ght 2 Because . this produces . ine. 
t sed Tsk of fire and ema in 


SHIRLEY. PETCHEL DAMROSCH 


Columbia, Md i 


"Sig: Contained in your Decibel issue s 

K ¿was the gem cf poetry “Oil That Glitters” 
: < by. Felicia Lampert. With the proper | 
dod I should like to give lie to — 


. Full many à: flower i is born. 
E blush anseen/And | waste ity 
perfume on the des r. x 


quirement to ensure an adequate ^ i 


ce 1945 the Communist party is said to. .. evel of safety. Although the special © 


e made gains in the area (see, for o 
Primitive | 


, did dboie all thi | 


pi panes to drive ne hone 


| dts idea. Responding i in kind, 


Felicia La for vou I’ve "-— 

My economics courses; 

A nd, W shat is more, from you Ive 
learned — 

Just whar a "tour de force" i 


Felicia E hats off to vou, 
You hit it ta. the “nines”: 
What Adam Smith ae years to do; 
You did in six short lines, 
SUMNER J. Shi 
Brookline, Mass 


Sir: Arthur Hoppe s article "The Tiddling 


Tennis Theorem" (January Atlantic) has 


finally given me the answer and the ai 
ment for my tennis-playing acquai 


tances. ] laughed all the way to the - fi 


tee. 
| ETT P. WR. JR 
| New York, N. Y: 


SIR: We greatly appreciate John Cole’s. 

kind words about Resources for the - 
Future in his fine article “The Vanishing . 
Tuna" (December Atlantic). But to give 
credit where it should deservedly go, the 
study he mentioned was written for us by- 
Professors Saul Saila and Virgil Norton of. — 


the University of Rhode Island. 


Francis T. CHRISTY; Jg 
Washington, D. € 


Sir: F did not reach my decision to: 
kam one of the Articles of Impeach- 
ment, as Renata Adler alleges 


| ("Searching for the Real Nixon Scandal," 


(January : December Atlantic), as a result of the 


contents of the March 22, 1973, tape 


recording - of a conversation . between 
Richard Nixon and John Dean. 


Rosert McC LORY. 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C 
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tes** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your cars 
condition, equipment, and your 


t .— driving habits. And Dodge Colt 


ito 


service coast to coast. 


'MPG highway, 30 
V. Coit will give you 
according to EPA 


runs on either regular or unleaded 

. gas. 

Looking for a long list of 

- standard features? Well, you get it 
on all of our 77 Colt models. Even 
our lowest priced two-door coupe 
gives you whitewall tires, two 
reclining bucket seats, tinted glass 


ti 


Prats 
VER 
ENT 


Saath 


ETE 


in all windows, carpeting. adjust 


steering column, simulated wc 
grained instrument panel, four- _ 
speed manual transmission, quiet. 


sound insulation, trip odometer, __ 


locking gas cap, and electric rear 
window defroster. Pei» 
And we offer you an optional 
automatic transmission to go with - 
the standard 1.6 liter engine. : 
So if you're thinking . 
“import? think about Dodge sy 
Colt. It’s not a Datsun. Nota Toyota. - 


1 


Rear 


Seat 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price, not - 
including destination charge, taxes, title, ar 
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ind pni tn bie 
As Rau (DE thes 


Baa in 1959, Americans 
cranberries -they expected to 
day turkey y might t be contami- 





ington Land Oregon contained [posi harmful bevels 


. of aminotriazole. Because animal tests showed that 
the weed killer caused thyroid cancer, he rezom- 
. mended that cranberries from those states be taken 
off the supermarket shelves. The move seemed 
reasonable enough from a bureaucratic and health 
point of view, but it left shoppers with no wzy of 
telling whether their Thanksgiving cranberrv sauce 
originated in Oregon or in a "safe" state, such as 
New Jersey. Then, just three days before the hol.day, 


. Flemming announced that the Departmen: of 


3 Health, Education and Welfare had developed :ech- 
-niques for certifying cranberry batches as good or 
a bad: Ty that time, usce DE of the public had 


"The cranberry : scare now seems more of a nuisance 
than an environmental crisis. Cranberry growers felt 

a slight decline in their business for several mcnths 
after the aminotriazole ban, but by the following 
Thanksgiving, Americans had gotten over their cran- 
berry phobia. And although the herbicide could no 
longer be used on food crops of any type, the 
growing demand for it as a weed control for road- 
sides, parks, and railroad rights-of-way easily cffset 
the temporary losses experienced by aminotriazole's 
two manufacturers. In fact, the cranberry crisis might 
never have occurred if farmers in Washington and 


. Oregon had followed the instructions on the amino- 


. triazole. bags and applied the weed killer after the 
eres were removed. from the bushes :nstead of 


"dict: The cranberry crisis is over. 


Rachel Carson Right? 


\ hether Rachel Car- | 
n. was right when. she > 
warned about the perils - 
of the. insecticide. DDT | 
<in Silent Spring has still 
IUE been piste res 


tinately from 
The series of 


ria was s also causing : a cay puma buildup 
in the fatty tissues of man and animals. The buildup ~ 
started early: infants received their first taste of DDT 
in their mother’s milk. Insects, on the other hand, 
e developing ooe to PPI and An time a 


hey i could no s o uris enough | 
oxygen for fish to breathe: It blocked hatching in fish - 
and sometimes built up to lethal levels in the brains 
of migrating birds. DDT, by reducing the thickness 
of bird's eggshells, threatened the existence of | 
ospreys, sparrowhawks, pelicans, and other birds that - 
feed on animals contaminated with DDT. Mem 

No proof is yet available that DDT is an imme- 
diate threat to human health. A few successful - 
suicide attempts and a number of accidental deaths — 
have been attributed to the injection of large P 
amounts of DDT; there have also been a few cases. 
that indicate that large doses will cause tremors and 
other symptoms of nerve damage. Yet, although 
millions of people in malaria areas and many 
workers in DDT plants were exposed to relatively 
high concentrations of DDT for as long as twenty. 
years, the increased exposure has apparently had ni 
adverse health effects to date. Critics of the DD’ 
ban, including Dr. Thomas Jukes of the University o 
California at Berkeley, point out that for many years 
some chemical plant workers were taking in a daily 
dose of DDT approximately 1250 times greater than 
what the average American was absorbing i in the late’ 
sixties. 

Whether DDT can or will cause cancer in man is 
still very difficult to pin down. Some evidenci 
suggests. that it causes tumors in rats, but probably 
not in other animals, including monkeys and chick- 
ens. Like other chemical carcinogens, DDT may 
require an incubation period of twenty years or more. 
before the cancer it Leia! becomes evident. If so; 


rA everyone' 8 4 
insecticide, | Thus, 





kers who have now. scattered 
idequate medical follow-up. - 


.the DDT boycott was chiefly 
nvironmental chic” on the part of 


an dwellers whose concern about the 

oi r tke songbirds ignored the need for DDT 
enhe inarticulate majority of the world’s 
. . who are struggling against disease and 

- He argues that while DDT is not de- 
nstrabiy harmful to human health, it has saved 5 
million lives in underdeveloped areas and prevented 
HO millien 1 illnesses since it was ‘introduced i in 1942. 
; Cornell Univer- 

was ? proa 


sted d biphenyls (PCBs). 
n! as nol ibd lowered: in FRXIORmERIA 


“on the amhalacturers who produced it as well as on 
the farmers who saw it as a cheap and efficient way 
vto kill pests. and increase crop yields. Production of 
PDT i in the United States dropped from a peak of 

3 mill ouads in 1963 to about 40 million 
pounds in 1974, and most of that is exported to 
malaria zones. Cotton producers, by far the largest 
users of DPT in this country, now complain that 
.since they have been forced to control the boll weevil 
and other cotton pests with other. more expensive 

Ka. cotton y sia have risen ane PCIOp s 


phos zi ihsccts des ibat have CHE it 
more toxie than DDT. Although the organo- 
es are ey destroyed by rain and other 


ee as de. nerve gases | in 1 this country’ s 
a "itn stockpile. Not surprisingly, misuse 


"spray-plane pies and. farm wotkers Vio 
enily "absorbed them by mouth or through 


In spite oí hose considerations, and the continuing 
yji "lions ie ihe ban Foy Dr. J ukes and noe Ene 


lice. Nevertheless, each time a commur 
that a quick attack with DDT is needed to 
an invasion of gypsy moths or other pests, 
fight its way past local environmentalists and ; 
ment restrictions. On that basis, a DDT re 
national scale is almost inconceivable, 
Verdict: Rachel Carson may nave be 
while DDT's effects on human health. s 
its long-term effects may still be felt. 


The Cyclamate Scare 


Artificial "cyclamate" 
sweeteners were banned 
by the Food and Drug 
Administration ten years 
after the cranberry crisis. 
Before the federal pro- 
scription, cyclamates 
generated a $500 mil- 
lion-a-year industry in 
the United States and — SEEN 
were being ingested at a rapid rate 
pu Jes children's vitamin i prepa 


The ban was hac but the FDA wiog softened 
the blow by allowing supermarkets, as well as food 
and beverage producers, to use up their backlog of 
cyclamate-containing products. 

The sweetener. manufactured largely by Abbott 


Laboratories in Chicago, had come under suspicion: ? 


well before the actual ban; animal studies carriec 
by the FDA suggested that it caused. “teratog 
abnormalities in chick embryos similar to 
observed in children of pregnant women wl 
been taking the tranquilizer thalidomide. 
tion, evidence had accumulated that cyclamate 
have long-range. genetic effects. since the subst: 
apparently damaged chromosomes in the cell: 
animals and human beings. What ultimately led t 
the ban, however, was Abbotts own report to the - 
FDA that bladder tumors developed in rats 
consuming the sweetener in daily amounts equiva- 
lent to what would have been found in 500. eight- 
ounce bottles of a typical diet cola. 

Since then, both Abbott Laboratories and inde- - 
pendent scientist o question. whether | 


more iie 

tory animals. 

levels. cyclainates. ) tly safe A 
The company was furthei encouraged i in 1 Febru 

of 1976 when a -and critical analysis of à 





| available data, by [à penel of scientists commissioned 
by the National Cancer Institute, concluded that “the 
present evidence does not establish the carcinogenicity 


of cyclamate or its principal. metabolite cyclohexyl- 


amine." The * 'cyclohexylamine" alluded to studies 
.. which indicated that after the cyclamate is broken 
down in the body to cyclohexylamine, the latter 
substance might also cause cancer or other adverse 
effects on health. | | | 
In its critique of several inconclusive arimal tests, 
the NCI panel noted that although the earlier Abbott 
studies showed bladder tumors occurring in 12 of 80 
rats, cyclamate alone was not necessarily the cause. 
Abbott scientists fed the rats mixtures of cyclamate, 
cyclohexylamine, and saccharin. Saccharin was 
added because it was contained in Abbott’s commer- 
cial cyclamate formulations. The scientists on the 
NCI panel also noted the absence of conclusive 
evidence that cyclamate caused bladder tumors in 
hamsters, dogs, or monkeys, or in diabetics who 
consumed more of the artificial sweetener than 
average individuals. Rats, the scientists suggested, 
might be especially susceptible to its effects. Thev did 
not, however, ask that the cyclamate bar be lifted, 


-pointing out that major uncertainties remained about - 


the. possible genetic or teratogenic effects of cycla- 
mate or cyclohexylamine, 
The NCI report was strong enough in some areas 


and vague enough in others so that each side im the 


controversy interpreted it as vindication of its own 
position. Convinced that the FDA would finally 
rescind the ban, Abbott petitioned the agency again, 


. and the company was. fairly confident that the - 


m sweetener would be back on the market before the 
end of 1976. But, in October, the FDA formally 
rejected the Abbott petition on grounds that cycla- 
= mate was still not safe enough for large-scale use as a 


E sweetener. Abbott asked for a. hearing before the 
I DA, and will 8o to the courts if that doesn' nt 


! witha. the company 's fortines will rise or fall oh l 
-basis of what the. FDA. finally decides. Just 
| before t the ban, annual | sales of cyclamate reached 


genetic defects in human beings, they are probab 
doing . so in. Germany and other countries where th 


Gre now. v being sold. 


The Mercury Crisis 


In August 1976, twen- 
ty-five Indians who . 
fished in the James Bay - 
area of Quebec. showed 
definite signs of mercury 
poisoning, , proof that the - 
mercury crisis of the ear- 
ly 1970s is still with us. It. 
first made. itself known. 
in North America when _ : 
a chemist from the University: of Western Ontario 
found that fish from Lake St. Clair (near Detroit) 
contained mercury levels close to the levels found in ; 
fish eaten by mercury-poisoned residents of the two. 
Japanese villages of Minimata and Niigata. The - 
mercury in the Japanese incident was a byproduct of 
a plastics plant, and before the source was cut off... 
scores of Japanese men, women, and children died, - 
became insane, or developed neurological symptoms _ 
of mercury poisoning. The same findings in fish and : 
other foodstuffs from lakes, rivers, and farms. 
throughout the United States prompted quick 
controls on mercury pollution in those areas and, in : 
some cases, fishing bans in the affected waters. The- 
mercury crisis also inspired federal regulations on the 
mercury content of tuna and swordfish, both of | 
which were found. to contain abnormally high levels 
of the metal. | 

As the mercury c crisis. has disappeared from. the 
headlines, earlier. control measures seem to have 
been forgotten. or deliberately overlooked. Most 


er than - missible levels of mercury. The 
governme nt. has. moved with only limited success 
against. the. use of agen ultural Pigeon containing 
mercury, > aha i March 


ban > cost. tthe ie jobs of forty employees and wip 
out expected sales of $4 million in 1976. — : 
But even cif C stringent controls on all sources, 


tists suspect that mercury already i in [the water up 
M remain, a | eat n to come. "Ine avs: 


converted 
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averted to the organic - methyl 
= ERR move up tne £000 cham 


"ber wil be converting the 200, 000 pn 
nercury mow resting on the bottom of Lake St. 
ir "alone | into methyl mercury for the next 5000 
TS. And the A now there cannot be , easily 


i CS iiérwood: 

| Rowa lest Ball in 

response to à series of 

scientific findings and 

federal actions. that 

seemed to vindicate his 

earlier warning that the 

-stratosphere layer of ozone which normally shields 

“us from harmful solar radiation was gradually being 

eaten away by the aerosol propellants known as 

'chlorofluorocarbons. | 

Scientific backing for the controversial prediction 

hat Dr. Rowland and his colleague Dr. Mario 

Molina : made more than two years ago on purely 

theoretical grounds came last August from a 

‘committee appoiated by the National Academy of 

Sciences to study the problem. Their report was 

ollowed s within weeks bv a statement from the Food 
istration which proposed an 
haseout of all non-essential uses of chloro- 
om propellants i in food. drug and cosmetic 
^ Soon after that, the Environmental 

Mid called HOE a shes ban on pa 


Tei nii sO PM are ends 

! atm osphere and will probably stay there for 

Y e some time. That information set them to 
deri ng what would heat if the relatively inert 


ultraviolet radiation. Rowland and Mol 
particularly interested in the fate of chlor 
bon-11 and chlorofluorocarbon-12, bot 
used as refrigerants and as the paseo 
for spray-can products. | 

_ Rowland and Molina were. 


feactios the stratosphere and. i 


violet radiation, it is broken d 


releases a t chlorine atom. Mu 


molecules are dead. Rr 
Rowland and Molina theorized. ha 
rocarbon production were maintain 


(about half a million tons a year), | 


the ozone layer from 7 to 14 perce: the 
2000. And if that trend should continu -the 
ultraviolet radiation that got through to ‘the earth's | 


surface would destroy crops and probably interfer = 


with world weather patterns. In addition, solid biolog- 
ical evidence suggested that an ozone depletion on that 
scale could increase skin cancer incidence among 
light-skinned individuals by 14 to 28 percent. 
After the University of California at Irvine calcula- 


tions appeared in Nature magazine in the summer of =- 


1974, manufacturers of aerosols and aerosol products _ 
responded vigorously. They wouldn't hear of a chlo- © 
rofluorocarbon ban, as Rowland had suggested, 


because the calculations were nothing more than a is 
paper exercise in the industry's eyes. Further, they — 
said, no real evidence had been offered that the 
heavy chlorofluorocarbon. molecules ever reached : 


the stratosphere, or, if they did, that they were 
destroying the ozone. layer. i 


Industry's concern was understandable. In 1974, ioni 


the chlorofluorocarbon - and satellite industries | 
employed more than a million people, and if the . 


calculations of the two. chemists were correct, they — 


could seriously wound an industry that contributed. P. 
an estimated $100 billion to the economy. C orporate 


giants, such as E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, ; d 


which sold $183 million worth of the propellant ir 
1974 (2.6 percent of its total sales), would. undoubt 
edly weather the loss, but Racon. a smaller comp 
which derived 36 percent of its revenues fror 
chlorofluorocarbons, would not fare sa as 7 

a ban were e declared. Md 


aerosol ndueuy most noticeably repr 
duPont--came up with its own. models of 
be happening to the — © 





tory findings id stratospheric measurements, pro- 
posed that after the aerosols are broker dowa by 
ultraviolet light, they react preferentially with ether 
atmospheric components, rather than with the mole- 
cules of the ozone layer. However, after looking at all 
the evidence accumulated over the last two years, the 
NAS panel concluded that the chlorofluorocarbons 
were doing just about what the two California 
chemists predicted they would do. 


The NAS committee report Stopped short of 


recommending a ban on the aerosol propellants, 
suggesting that since the ozone layer would be 
depleted by only 0.2 percent in the next two years, 


and because many questions about the chemistry of 


the ozone layer were still unanswered, it woukl be 
safe to wait that long before implementing such a 
ban. However, the FDA and EPA actions. whica are 
sull subject to several months of publie hearings on 
both sides of the question, make a ban a near 
certainty even before two years. Meanwhile. both 
government agencies call for interim warning labels 
on all products containing the chlorofluorocarbon 
propellants. 

; Even without the compulsions of a formal ban, a 


dt steady dropoff in chlorofluorocarbon production 


.. within the last year indicates that the industry has 
.. already been affected by what may be happening in 
.. the stratosphere. The American Can Company saw 


Ce its spray can sales decline by 25 percent, while a 


. company which made a billion valves for aerosol 
. ans in 1975 cut production in 1976 by 40 perzent. 
The scramble away from the chlorofluorocarbons is 
| also evident in the trend toward roll-on deodo-ants 
and new kinds of dispensers, including pump tops 
and squeeze sprays. The switchover has meant 


` increased profits for many other. companies, inelud- 
ing the Thiokol Corporation of Newton, Pennsyl- 


| vania, which recently took orders for 25 million of its 
new non-pressurized. trigger spray cans. Recogn.zing 


that the chlorofluorocarbons were no longer zood © 


us iness, the S.C, Johnson ‘Company in Racine, 
onsin, jumped the gun on the competition and 


ene with pee toit id ads that i it was 
i ella 


o » looking for replicemaily for chiorefupracar. | 


, but- that the. two most likely candidates dis- 


2h covered so far : are too toxic to be considered for hu- 


2 man use. 

.... Verdict: Look for a ' Bin. on chlorofluorocarbon 

- aerosol propellants within two years. The detrimental 
effects of the millions of pounds of chloroflue | 


al ady « en route to the PIRE may not be fee for 


decades $c TON 


Lodged i in the lungs of. 
nearly everyone breath- a 


ing in today's industrial — 


world are tiny. fibers of | 

asbestos which may rep- _ 

resent one of the most - 

frightening health haz- - 

ards yet uncovered. - 

Based on what has. been um 

learned from studies of - 

asbestos workers over the last fifty years, the fibers 

could be the harbingers of a large-scale epidemic of 

lung cancer and an even more devastating malig- - 

nancy known. as mesothelioma. : 
Credit for sounding the asbestos alarm in this - 


country goes to Dr. Irving Selikoff of the Mount ~ 


Sinai School of Medicine of the City University of oe 
New York. About eight years ago, several studies 


carried out in this country, England, and South . 


Africa convinced him that asbestos was not as inert 
and biologically harmless as originally believed. 
Since the 1920s, we have known that asbestos... 
workers employed in the industry for long periods of 
time were dying of asbestosis, a kind of pneumonia '- 
associated with a buildup of fibers in the workers" 
lungs. Although asbestosis is not considered a malig- 
nant disease, the prognosis for asbestos workers . 
began to look even worse in the 1930s, when physi- 
cians in several countries found that asbestos workers = 
had about ten times the lung cancer risk other | 
workers did. Lung cancer is extremely difficult to. 
treat and is almost invariably fatal if not detected 
and treated ata very early stage. More bad news was. 
yet to come. Asbestos workers were also dying of 
mesothelioma, a rare but deadly cancer which affects 
the lining. surrounding the lungs and body cavity. 
Until it cropped up in asbestos workers, physicians . 
infrequently encountered the disease. 
Dr. Selikoff's own recent studies of 632 asbestos’ 
workers employed for various periods between 1943 
and 1974 clearly implicate asbestos as a major cause 
of cancer. He found that 89 of the workers died of 
lung cancer, compared to an expected 12 deaths from - 
the disease in the “normal” population. And in a. 
group of. 632, where no case of mesothelioma was 
expected, 35 died of the disease. More significant was 
the fact that even. though: many of the workers had 


been exposed to asbestos for. periods of as little as a 


few months, they had. apparently inhaled the seeds of 
Cancer conditions that. flowered Did to thirt 





em is only now beginning to be taken 


that quiet period," Dr. Selikoff 
grew fivefold, but nothing was 
ect the workers. No asbestos dust 
cautions were taken in asbestos 
ortumately, now that we are finally 
dangers involved, we find that instead 
Smali problem, we have a huge probl em.’ 
What mates the asbestos problem so huge is that 
EV everwone’s: body has been invaded by fibers 
dustry which mines 3 to 4 million tons of 
year. Asbestos is used in insulation for 


- 


ills: sae fernaces, in fireproofing sprays for large - 


kvscrapers. in floor and ceiling tiles, in automobile 
'rake lining., in cement piping, for filtering beer and 
‘wine, and ix scores of other applications. 
. The poss bility that asbestos is contaminating 
people who never worked in the industry comes from 
‘studies in south Africa which clearly show that 
people who live near asbestos plants, or close rela- 
tives of employees who work there, have developed 
lung abnorraalities and in some cases cancer. The 
circle of con-amination may be widening still further. 
Asbestos fibers have been found in the air and water 
of many lawe cities and almost universally in the 
lungs of ther inhabitants. 
|. Dr. Selikdff is concerned that even more asbestos 
~ will be spewed inte the air we breathe as old buildings 
. containing zn estimated 25 million pounds of the 
mineral fibe:s are torn down or subjected to routine 
naintenance. Also, he says, another million workers 
some 300.00 brake maintenance garages through- 
the Uni:ed States are exposed to daily doses of 
: beitos After six years of litigation, Reserve Mining 
n Minneso: has been forced to stop dumping 
sbestos-comaining tailing from its taconite iron ore 
nes into Lake Superior, as it has been doing at a 
000-ton-a-day clip since 1955. Because of the 
mpany's eontamination of 2000 square miles of 
è Superior with asbestos, Dr. William Nicholson, 
. Selikoff's colleague at Mount Sinai, estimates 
hat “the ters ingested by persons in the Duluth 
“a over a »eriod of 15 to 17 years can be as many 
workers inhale i in their occupational experience. E 
To counter the rising levels of asbestos in the air 
th inside end outside : asbestos plants, the EPA and 
ther federel agencies have established new stan- 
ards that linit asbestos concentrations to two fibers 
er cubic centimeter of air. However, Dr. Selikoff is 
isturbed that in spite of the large-scale contamina- 
n of LakeSuperior, similar standards for water are 
ng delayed by a debate now under way as to 
ether asbestos is as Marmil we taken in with 
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Further, he says that even with th 
recommendations for “dust counts 
protective measures, “virtually no in: 
carried out in asbestos. working areas b 
who should be routinely doing thos 

Hit by a number of potential 
which hold that Johns-Man 
nj diode of asbestos m 


business. They. include ventil ion 

filters for catching asbestos fibers, pr 

and clothing, and other safet 

company also labels its asbestos produ 

ings to the consumer of. the pot 

involved. Confident that the company c C 

asbestos. problem, Johns-Manville has ne pi 

back production. In fact, spurred by a 

demand for their products, they spen : nillioi 
last year to expand mining and. milling facilities i 


Asbestos, Quebec. But the asbestos time. bomb | has. a : Ü 
long fuse, and the company's problems may not be... 


over. As Roy Steinfurth, head of the Asbestos Work- : 


ers and Insulators health hazard program, puts it: oe 
“We expect to see many more claims, because. more 2 


people are dying of asbestos disease. We're just now | — 
starting to hear of cancer and asbestosis ane guys Es 
who started working around World War H”: < 

Dr. W. Clark Cooper, the California scientist who E 
headed a National Academy of Science panel on . 
asbestos five years ago, says that a shift to new 
insulation and fireproofing materials, along. with 


recent government - attempts to regulate. asbestos 
emissions in plants, construction sites, and. Other —.— 
-= chancy areas, have considerably improved things. for ^ 


the worker and the population at large in the period 
since the report was issued. However, he points out, | 
we won't know how seriously the asbestos problem — 
affects the rest. of the population until scientists learn 
more about the effects of the lesser amounts of 


asbestos inhaled by non-asbestos workers or leached — 


into the water supply | from natural asbestos depo: s. 
That will involve performing many autopsies, E 
measuring the amount and location of the asbestos 
fiber, and then attempting to make some correlation 
between those levels and the cause of death. 

Verdict: The asbestos time bomb is still ticking 


New Crises 
The PCBs, used as doln in electrical ` ‘tratis- 


formers and in other ways, permeate the earth and 
threaten afflictions ranging from acne to cáncer. |. 





Toxic fire retardant PB e inadvertently mixed 


with animal feeds and 


multimillion-dollar ‘suits because its 
Kepone has poisoned workers and contaminated the 
James River and other waterways. Recent y 
saw fit to ban Red Dye No. 
potential health hazards. Both have already been 
used widely as coloring. agents in many foods, 
including margarine, maraschino cherries, and jelly 


beans. Also guilty or. “suspected of harming health 
and environment are chloroform, the dry-cleaning 
agent trichloroethylene, the: plastic starting materials 


styrene and vinyl chloride, and the nitrosamines, 


compounds found as contamin nts in several p" 


weed killers, and i in. several meat prod dm 
All of the crises have rm 
They usually in 


million- and. even. .billion-pound | levels. The Toxic 
| Substances Control Act 


Ford, may change that situation. Before any 


substance is sold to consumers, companies will now. 
be forced to show that it does. not cause cancer. Each > 


crisis usually reaches a point where environmental 


-and health factors must be balanced against the need- | 


D for. the product in | que estion. ds. the elimination of 


vay have contaminated much . 
of the population of the State of Michigan, said Dr. — 
Selikoff. Allied Chemical Co: oration faces many 
insecticide - 


cently the FDA — 
ind Red: Dye No. 4 as” 


any things in common. 
nvolve chemicals found to be dan- 
after dissemination to. the public at | 


igned last fall by President 7 


has an nevinen accompaniment o of old age, | we ef ) 


realize. ‘that each cancer has a cause, environmental 
or otherwise. Any new cause of cancer may seem like: 
bad news to some people. but it's the kind of bad 
news we have to. have in order to Bet. the ! 
news,” Ru aM 


; In warm meadows this bull 


OVER hirn: ns pi b =a 1 
The far fields fill | with his children. his soft daughters. * 





HOOP 


A. story by John Sayles 


ale Number One," Jockey would 


only have to bend a little to line up 


fie WM uis shot, “Never Show Your 
Speed." Bive-seven- two. corner pocket. Jockey liked 
| 10 punctuate his lectures with combination shots. 
Anybody at the Hibernian could tell you Jockey 
Conn would pass up a half-dozen straight chippies 
for a three-ball combination. 

. *You show your speed and they got you pegge 
They know. iust what vou can do and what you can 2 
do. They know where to hurt you, Sport. Am I 
right?” | 

. Bran liked the way Jockey would always call him 
Sport. The old man always called him "boy," or, if 
he was really gassed, ‘ “sonny.” 

“You pay attention to the Jockey now, boy,” the 
old man would call from the bar. "There's many a 
thing worth learríng they don't teach at that school." 
Ands m id would. say A- men. The old man and 


a racing form circling his picks. Sweeny never. 
played, he just picked and followed the results. 

“I’ve saved a fortune in my time,” he'd. say when 
the regulars prodded him. “If I was a gamblin man 
I'd been a pauper years ago." Sometimes Sweeny 
would help Brian remind the old man that supper 
was ready. "The boy's been here a. half-hour, 
McNeil,” he would say, "and Hell hath no fury like a 
woman with a cold pot roast on her hands.” 

On game days, days when there wasn't practice, 
Brian's mother would. send him over. She. started 
sending him after the time the old man got pinched 
for taking a leak in public. She never started dinner 

till five. When the old man got up to leave Slim. 
would wink and toast him with a beer glass. 

"Until tomorrow, Hugh.” 

“Until tomorrow.” ET pou 

The men who sat at tables still told stories about: 


the old man. Stories about the fights. he 'd won, thes 


tricks he'd played, the witty thi ngs he'd said at just UA 


De. right. time. About the devi! he was as a yoi 


id stories. about the old man and = 





dragged him ov 
told and bough 
back into his s ot 


you say the odd 
I right? But whe 
me phone an ` 4 


with iol from the Fockey’s: s cigar rM DNE The | 
light was off center so that when your back was to 
the bar you threw shadows on the table. The cue - 
sticks on the wall rack. were all crooked, Jc ckey said 


you'd be better off using a baseball bat. Jockey 


packed his own stick, three sections that screwed 


together. 


“Nosir, I didn't bat an yeah either! time. The Sem | 


you let them know about you, the better off you are. 
-Keep em guessing and you're one step ahead of the 
. game." Two-five- combination, opposite corner. 
Jockey would have the stogie in his mouth and he 
. never blinked. Brian had never seen Jockey blink. 
~The old man's eyes ran, he blinked all the time. 
Slim Teeter played hide-and-seek, avoiding his own 
eyes in the mirror behind the bar. 
"The best face, Sport, is no face at all." 
“A-men.” | 


“He burned your ass, man. Burned your ass! And 
© you. had the turkey, had him nailed to the floor." 


Brian sat in front of his locker and almost smiled l 


at the sound of Lucius Foster Tagging Preston in the 
— next TOW. 

"Where's s yours?” said Preston. Too tired to yell. 
"My what?" 


"Your money. We went halts, remembe-? Win « or 


. lose. That's Pid 

“Shit, man.’ 

“You're the one upped it to five dollars. Don’t you 
-go tellin me ‘shit.’” Preston and Lucius both came 


v out of the Children' s Home and went for brothers. 
< Seratch one and the other would bleed. 


“Here.” 

“All you got is ‘change? i 

Brian considered yelling over the locker that they 
could pay him tomorrow but he decided not to. One 
of Jockey's rules, Never Rub It In. 

“Man think I’m made of money." 

“Forget it. Pay me when we get back." 


Brian waited tili 1 he Saw. Preston’ s feet before he 


f the he Bimbo and his sec 


red and white checker 
n wear for practice. Fo 
ite like everybody else 
mportant for the proper 
ldn't let you wear a. 
him the bruise. 
o Brian on the 


already gone around the corner. Five bucks Was ` 
little thing at the Children: s Home. | 


“Not oily do. they ask for it, they beg for it. 


= Three-seven-eleven, off the cushion and in. “And 


who are you to disappoint them?” 


The oer had poteit out about Brian and 


. Condredge Holloway, the one from 13th Street Park 


that everybody called Boots. The word of how he 
had bet Boots on a one-on-one game and Boots had 
swallowed it. Everybody knew Boots was crazy, the 
white boy was on the varsity at school and, blood or 
not, Boots didn’t even start for the Boys’ Club. But 


Boots only lost it by three, he was close all the way 


and the white boy only came back to take it at the 
end. The word got out that. maybe McNeil was only - 


- good as a team. player, a LPS pick dude. One of © 


Coach's s boys. od 
| “Hey! McNeil! Brian!" Practice. had just Broken 


up and he was heading down to the showers. Lucius 


pulled at. his Jersey from behind. “I hear you a 
gamblin man.” 

“Huh?” cta do 5 

“You an ole. Boots. One-on-one game.” 

“Oh. Yuh. I almost. blew it." He'd really have t 
work hard to make it look. good with Lucius. Lt 


 gàave away four. or five inches and had almost missed 


the last cut. | | 

“You want to try your luck again?” 

"Against you?” | 

“Naw! Think I'm crazy like Boots?" Lucius had a 
chipped tooth up front. that made him look like he 
was smiling more than he was. “You an my man 
Preston.” ioo LN 

He c -d “Preston | ‘waiting beneath the far 

: ball aye, "Preston' s. _ pretty 





: bble. “Okay. 
key would say, 


a jumping ‘back hollow. Fom the Nn Bere | 
choes. it was nice, Brian calmed. and oe with 


te | gi out (oud 
"You are done; McNeil, kiss it goodbye.” 

Brian was on the outside, dribbling. “Game’s not 
over yet." 

“Tt is for you, man. Ain’t no way you win this one. 
No way. You done for, Jim." 

Brian backed away from Preston a little, still 
bouncing the ball, and looked over to Lucius. “Done 
ny ass.' 

. "Oh-ho! Listen to him! Care to put some more 
coin on it?" | 
_ Brian made an elaborate thinking frown. “Yeah. 


died: with his hands on his hips, looking 


.ueius to the white boy and back. 
"Five dollars, Brian, Make it five. See what kind of 


a t dicm n pe he stood, shot easily as if 


the ball | away, and didn't blink when i 


rt. X didn't want them gaffed, he 
ais of made them fish. You don’t take: it, 


‘Five Büadied to one against. Anyhow, what In mean 
S if hee re tee peed for aoa ie d dubie. 


tunity will T rise up but you hi 

it. I missed my main chanc 

as I live.” The old man wi 

on, the one he had worn 

the switching yard. He still 

watch over the deserte 
“Op-por-tunity,” Slim 

the pinball machine. *A-men. 

in the Hibernian was called the 

Blackfaced jig-dancers goggl 

smiles full of watermelon seeds 

machine player but liked the light: ir 

the exercise. Slim said a man could d 

long as he got his exercise. = — 
"You keep your eyes T 

everywhere. Everywhere.” | 


the bar "Twenty years on “the = railroad: an 
once did I ask myself where those loads, those 
were heading. That’s where it was, and I ne ven 
after it. Right under my nose and there I was, too | 
blind to smell it." x 

"What your father means, Sport, is you go where 
the action is. You settle for what you got and life 
passes you by." Seven- ten 1 combination, side pocket. 
"Right under your nose.’ 

“Wasted my youth on a dead-end job a youth, 
youth you never get back. Never." 

"You were never young, McNeil,” Slim would say, 
opening his eyes wide to signal a joke, *you were 


born with one foot on that rail and a beer bottle in 


your chubby little hand." 
The old man would ned: “There’s truth in "hat a 


he would say, and motion Sweeny for another cold x 


one. 


Brian shot from aee he stood, shot easily as if 
throwing the ball away, and didn’t blink when it 
swished. i 

Time was when he'd have called out 
“Goodwood!” or *Doosh!" or slapped himself five. 
Asphalt and chain-net days, pre-Coach days, when 
Hoop was the language you spoke, the language you 
thought in. When if you popped the chain it was a 
word on your tongue and you gave it voice. 

Brian shot from where he stood and his tongue 
ached to call the swish in midair, ached for the days 
of Rudy and Fatback and Waterbug, for the games 
they put on. Rudy got rabbit legs, it would start. 
From his balls up he's all Rudy, but those pins got to — 
come off. some bunny. Brian would start it, Hoop- 
tiking, Hoo J -thinking, all of them would start it, 

n tongue and asphalt. Rudy gol 





-o -throwin out his 


he knee and 
mothers mile- — 
d you arkles . 

at roundball up front, a 
ball’s a rabbit too. Rudy hop after it, fastest taing | 
going cept maybe Humminbird White from d: own. 
13th Street Park and of course. Waterbua. | mean ` 
Waterbug is Waterbug, you. don't. get faster. Rudy | 
v the: middle, then jmp 


- a-minute, hippity-hali- ip 
- (Rudy short) and pushin that. 


come bumpin an 
out from the b 
Rudy go up.. 
minute, up p 

— Wop, that got burned so t 
side gots the ball Rudy start it back of the line and 


Ly it over the edge. 


flip to Ernie. Ernie turns ass to the board and throw 
up that worthless hook he does, ball get lucky an hit 


high off the board stead of clearing the fence and go 
rolling down the street. Preston bring it down, 


fall on him. Gets it back to Waterbug and 
Bug begins to work his show, hundred 


3 moves a s second, talking to the asphalt with the ball, 
playin sounds down there and dancing to em. Erian 


flash open for a second but Waterbug busy, still 
working, he pass off when he get good an ready. Sees 
. you when even you don’t know you're open, got to 
. be ready. The Bug he got eyes in his ears. back his 


head, man see you when you sleepin an know when 


you awake. Bug come down the right side till he 
throw one on a bounce to Rit, Big Wop put his 
underhand shitshot in. Ghinny is all ass and a yard 


wide, don't nosog] get front of him when he’s wes 


hard. 


Screamin Winnie Wills starts in, his old high voice n 
is always being coach and spectators, “Move the 
baw, move the baw, move the baw!” he go on like 
some old farm bird. Just a thing he does, like Preston 
wear that cross. Waterbug throw it to Winnie, shut — 


him up for a second. Man can’t talk with his mouth 


an the ball at the same time, he dribble hisself c. aght 7 
. in the corner an heave it back out to Brian. Brian go - 
~~ left on Fatback, Back gives him that first step (Back - 
$ hard down the left — 


| Tike: to rest on defense), B. push: 
p baseline, slow a bit where it's sandy so he don’t slide 


" out, go up switch: it to the right. an let it go-cking! — 
“Goodwood!” Old. rusty-red net singin his song. — 
. Preston got it now, start in with his old bacx-up f 


7 - basketball, closin. in slow, lookin. back over his 


shoulder at the rim nown then, oh them nuns is done 


a number on this child's style. There's “fuck you” 


Ps blue spray paint on the backboard from last Hallow. 2 

~ een, you puts the ball gainst. the y fora right-hand. B 
: rfght- . 
. hander smack on that y but too hard, bound gets 


. hook and gainst the c for lefty. Press put a 


hing, no biggern a | 
e rim. It was Rit. Big 
ot to get back whem his- 


inny arms and butt like somethin | 


circle and it s in. Can let the fat boy shoot from hit : 


Spot, urn into a machine there. Rudy get halfway | 
through the middle but Bug is tight with him so he | 


| atback coolin his heels at the center 
line (B: k like to get his rest on offense, too). That 


. round middle-age gut bouncin once every two drib- 
. bles, he commence to workin on Brian. Stares at the 
- ground under the man's feet, plays by the landmarks 
the ants leaves him. Halfway through a dribble he 


throw it: up. straight. up. Back's shot always got to. 
make its mind whether to come down or go into 
orbit. Falls. through. the net without a sound. Shit a 
pickle. “Nice,” he says. Back always say that when he 
hits one, nice. Ernie dribble in slow, the only speed 


he got, when Waterbug cop it right from under his 


legs. Man steal the pennies off a dead man's eyes he 
needed two cents. Bug zigs and zags till he got Rud 
goin one way an hisself goin the other to ram in a 
jumper. But Winnie Wills fall down and cut hissel 
on the bottle glass, aint no big thing and he want to 
run home for surgery or somethin, can't but touch. 
the dude an he fall apart. So Dukey Holcolmb : 


come over from where he been foolin by the 


eight-foot basket an it starts up again, playin our 


: show — 


Rudy—Hoppin to the ball, rock forward then back 
then. forward then ba— then shoot forward pickin 
Bug off to lay up a scoop but— | 

Rit-Voit!! say the Big Wop, waitin all along to. 
cram that Wilson sandwich down the man's throat- 

Bug-Work a lightnin show past three men, offer - 
Preston a stuff but dump it back to Rit on a lay-up, 
sod V : : 
Rude Suipe the inbound pass, sees Ernie where. | 
Ernie should be— 

Ernie—Spotshot, good. f 

Back—No move, no dribble, just look at Brian's. 
laces. for. E second then let loose a skyball, freezes. 
with his arm. pointin up— — | | : 

Ball-Check out. the stratosphere, gets lonely an. 
come down like a mortar shell off the rim, climb 


| again, com down to Brian— 


jot the floor now, dribble an look aroi id 
put in. his two points’ worth, walki | 
| fying in Hoop— 


Brian 4 shot ani didn't blink when it swished. l 
"Thirteen-sixteen, my ball." He could see every step 
to his winning. Businesslike, just push where Preston: 


|» Was weak and execute. Execution, that was Coach: s 
j favorite. word. 


“Five of t u vin were, and only my poor broke n: 
5 i hearted mother to take resent T he Ges man wou 
^. kicked out to Ernie at his si pot, deft í corner the fou on hi xth beer. / SO. 
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where in there. that hed g 
being Irish. po 


the t bells to quiet, , " 
were so - 


; m | "the. table. “We 
soles of our shoes with 


“Shoes,” ? Tock Conn? vould say, ‘squinting over 
the cue bridge. "Who ad shoes?” 


: uniform off and tucked 


E everybody who nade | the team a 
always called Converse instead of sneaker the same 


| way Theopolis _ Ruffin. always said. his father would. 


~ pick him up in the Cadillac instead of the car. If you 


weren't on the team you wore Keds or Red Balls or 


the kind that were two bucks a pair m:x'n'match 
from a bin in the supermarket. But if you made 
-Coach's team you wore . Converse All-Stars. and 
nobody would steal them even if you didn't Magic 
Marker your name on the msrp. They were that 
easy to trace. 
. The others were already done with the:r showers 
and getting dressed. Brian listened to them yelling 
-and snapping towels and shouting the dozens at each 
other over the locker rows. Trench warfare. 
“Hey Dukey! Du-keyt JC EE 
"Hey what?" E 
“Is it true what they say. bout your mama?” 
“Aw shit, man, don’t start.” 


TE true she got some new furniture? Three beds E 
2 and a cash register?" Laughter was invisible, scat- : | 


tered through. the locker room. 


an, you i mama like à a birthday cake. Everybody 


a piece.” — 
Yeah? You mama an. me go one thing | in 


ar diy Brother sshoes | 
ze too big for me. - 


Coach had given 
free pair. They were - 


*Ha. Hey Preston! Press-tone, you there?” 
Preston usually pieyed. Preston could cut with the | 
best of. them. xa e. 


"T don't have ; a mama. Remember?" 


“A Wasted. ‘youth, Only got. as far as the tenth ` 
grade at St. Paddys.” 

"A-men. St. Paddys.” | = 

“It was a shame to see dt fold.” ar 

"A-men." n 

"True, it was going io when the Eye-talia S. 
started moving in, but. where: else in fifty miles wa 
there a high school half as. good? And now that it’ 
gone where can you send your boy for a Catholi 
education?” The old man would address the bar : asi 
it was full, though there was only Teeter beside him, | 
Sweeny at his horses, Jockey and Brian. | 

*Where, I ask you? Couldn' t raise the money, they | 
said. The people of the diocese just couldn't dig deep — 
enough. But they'll pay for it in the end, they will. $5 
They'll pay through their teeth." E 

"Public school is free." d 

“Sweeny, you pay nothin, you get nothin. Public | - 


school! My boy here is at public school. A basketball. x 


player. Tell him, Brian, on the starting five. How _ 
many white?" The old man's 'S finger would jab at him ios 
from the mirror. | Da 
“Just me.” 
“There’s your public school! Only one white b» : 
on the floor. Oh, they'll pray they had St. Paddys | 
back, now that it's too late." | 
“You'll always have your coons in basketball." 
The eight ball would roll ever so slowly to thunk in 


the corner. pocket. "Basketball. is the coons' game.” 


The score reached nineteen to o eighteen. | Preston’ ns 


B “You | mama i fik: a cup c of coffee, man. 1. Hot, black, cu Bri 

an waitin for the ream." ue Ẹ 

- “Black? Who you callin 1 

call the dog smelly. Yo 

. "drink buttermilk so she d 
e “Yeah, ppt mama, she. EE 
E Jews.” Du 


läck she E Bot to 


UT e to ie shit | 


san screws s with i 2 bal 





dz g-as, rcgi y ionge Das of basketball 
wanted to play for Coach that's what you 
1 plaving for Coach was the price for all 


‘things, for the names in the paper and the 


girls j ipiag round cheering your name, for satiny 
uniforms and Cons on your feet. For a chance to 
show. yor game off to the college recruiters. So 
Waterbu ig et up Coach's patterns, called Number 

‘wo Of Gren Play and watched the team be run 


ragged by che ran-and-gun pro style everyone else 


was using. Waterbug played ahead of Brian on the 
varsity, shcoting four or five times a game and never 
from mere than fifteen feet. For a while. 

. They'd lost the first three games of the year and 
o were weil on the way to losing the fourth. Brian had 
only seen zctiom late in lost causes. Though he sat 
next to Couch, there was little chance he'd be called 


in before tae outcome was decided. A minute man. 


o The other team knew all Coach's patterns by heart, 
—Waterbug would get the first pass off and it would 
. bog down. Late in the first half he called Number 
_ Four. But somewhere between the calling and the 
.pass-off Baz saw an opening, the kind of half-step 


v you thought about twice unless you were very fast. A 
-. risk. He fazed aad drove through for a lay-up. The 
next time down he interrupted the flow of the Green 


. hee to threw ina 2d Coach wouldn't even 


i bad: . Theopolis Ruffin ybi back to 


s EE int dd er puta a move on 


P EN -poi M $ he la. "Run. an pier Shake 
eather, children, let’s geo on the case here!” 


“You've got to ken thefü under co 
said to Brian as they walked out for the : 
"They've got no self-discipline. That's wh 
the sprinters and never the long-distance runne 
Get yourself good and ready, son.” — 
Waterbug went back to the patten 


stick with them. He was pok faced 


raising fingers and passing i off, droppi 
the inevitable fast break from. he ot 
game slowed, the crowd grew quiet. T 
by six points. It was Lucius who start 

*Hey Bug," he called out from t 
bench, “lemme ast you a question 
happen to run an gun?” 

"That's right, that's right." Duke 
picked it up. “What ever became of sto ) 

“Scoot an shoot?” us 

*Jump an pump? Shake : an bake?" | Sum. 

Most of the bench had picked it up, calling out as UT 
Waterbug dribbled the ball down the floor. W 

“Hey Bug,” they. called, “what ever become of sup Gy 
an slide?” | 

“Float and flutter?” . 

"Style and pride?" 

Waterbug stopped a good thirty-five feet out and 
picked up the ball. It was still in the crowded gym as. 
everyone waited for him to raise a finger or call out a 
color. “Say now,” one of them yelled into the silence, 

“what ever happened to Waterbug?" . | 

They hardly saw the shot. That's how it was when 
he had a notion and he took it—like a snakebite. The 
ball swished and Prian felt Coach's hand on his 
neck. 

"You go in there, son,” he said, 


Brian crouched by the scorer's table, waiting fof 
whistle that would allow his substitution, and fi 
moment caught Waterbug's eye. Bug smi dar nd 
shook his head slowly. E paf 

Bug took the ball down the court and felt the ball i 
alive in his hands. Felt the eyes of all the players and 


. ll the spectators on that ball and knew for now he - | 
: had control of the Lad He took the game and ran E | 


y em pier: din ee weren't a bunch of ecd 8 


ids anymsre, they were a disciplined team and 
Should ac: at. He told them not to let a few lucky 
‘buckets go'to their heads, if he had to make substi- 
utions he wouldn’t hesitate. Waterbug sat through it 
all withcut speaking or looking up, sat and rubbed 

| legs wih the baby oil they used so their legs 
Nrouldn't icok ali smoky. Jumpin Juice. p called 


2a Brian, the pressure of all his careful, defersive games : 
^. driving him forward through the snatching hands, 
- felt it chasing him desperately around the floor. Bug - 
listened hard for the rhythm of it, listened to the hard - 


rubber kissing of sneaker soles on the. floor, sawo 
everything clearly written in feet, the distribution of . 
weight, the leanings: and balances, feints and retreats, 
and he was a half-step ahead of them all. He snaked 
through the other nine bodies to the basket, then left - 

the crowd-roar hanging and dribbled past it andon 


out to $pen f floor em. He teased. the players: with A 





“and settle the hipt 
| poys down. Show me what you can do.” 3.2 E 


the ieee 
for release buil | 


| floated to be oo dla qi byd | 


_ People. were laughing. Kn Slapping. and slapping 
five in the stands and at. first when he heard the 
busy Brian didn d want! to move. But he trotted en 


2 OF e shoulder. “Have fan,” 
aia a Bug: “j s all you E 
Waterbug. lasted. anc 


E before he quit. He sat at the very far end, beyond 


. Lucius. Brian saw him sometimes on the street ir. his 
CPF, Flyers. and they would nod. Word was that Bug | 


^. had. picked up as a finger: for. the local JEC. 
team. 


Brian took the ball hack and went hard left azain 
on Preston, then switched right for another lay-up. 
. Preston's bandaged leg didn't plant when he had to 
change directions. Twenty to nineteen. Brian fzked 
right went two long strides and stopped dead. 


Jd Preston tried to dig i in but. the knee buckled. He knelt 


. on the floor and s saw. the last point go in. Twenty-one, 
eu game. 


rii are sand. d alwaie wilr be? " Thirteen-two-nine; off ES 
the cushion to kiss the five. ball i in. "Let em. Letem | 
believe anything their hearts desire ifit makes em feel 
better and keep coming. back. for 1 more. But you've 


i won, b port. and that's the | ine. of the game." 


Banc was lode ig. the. sli y 


a came in and. walked past him to the far 2nd. 


Preston. wore. his. medal i in the Shower. Preston had 
won the medal for getting a hundred on a test in 23 
confirmation. jon Brian and Preston and Puoi 


locke: in Es h 
jo be Alone in th 


er two weeks? on the bench 2 


: locker room sometimes, he liked the echoes he mad i 
Like being. in a church after everybody had gone. 
^ Brian dried himself on the way back to his locker. 
a The five dollars were crumpled and sitting on his 
moms His 
— who it could be, he would. say. What can you expect 
- from them, Coach would say, and order him a new 
pair. 


. Converse. All-Stars were gone. No idea _ 


"That s the way it is, Sport. The way to be a 


winner. You an me both. know there's only one place A 


that matters, and that's First Place. Am I right?" 
At about quarter to five Sweeny would start 
clearing his throat and looking over to the pool table 


and making. little dusting motions on the bar-top. 


ithe would. pay no attention. But. ate 


unscrew dis. cue into pita dr put hear | in : dieit 


leather. sheath. Hed pull. the green cap with the s 
. Hibernian insignia: from his back pocket and jam it 


on his head. Sweeny. would pass the push broom: and 
the dustpan over the bar to him. : 
"Another - nn -Jockey would sigh. 


"another 
dollar." oO her 


| january 
thaw 


| all of a sudden it says vee for bud 


: there i isa faint Sing a 0 to their anrod blackness. 


it is dei: we : fll up. like: rivers again: 


I come to you i for your ‘slightest gesture, love. 


| late afternoons Dow it stays light. for longer: 


Vers. until Lucius and | snow runs in the sides of's streets, extravagant hop 


2^ 


one fors thia bush outspreading, splurging, 


lifts its blo ssoms up against the snow 
like letters drowned by implacable water 


Or like me, raising my: arms to you too soon. 


Cg : by Kathleen Spivack 
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Olympic now 
takes more 
people noa-stop 
| * to Greece than 
any other airline. 

Qur bouncy 
bouzouki music is § 
iustonereason C7 ë e 
|». Only Oi vmpic has 747s year 
- round fror3 New York, plus 707s 
direct from Chicago. 

Only Q'vmpic can zip you 
= straight th: ough Athens to 15 

- sunny Gresk Isies. 
< And we give vou over 200 
a ick frcm— in all price 
- ranges. ?iws the lowest fare 
possible o1a scheduled airline. 

Call your travel agent or 
Oo ympic Airwavs. 

Just one thing.. 


.. Please, no dancing 
. inthe aisles. 














OLYMPIC 


Ad ON MP Aw S 
888 Sevent: Ave., Tour Dept. 
New York, IY 10019 


Please senc free color brochures 
on Greece. 
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Photo Competition T8 
Africa T20 
| The Middle East T21 
Asia and the Pacific T22 
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Photographs by Slim Aarons | 


On the cover: The port of Gustavia, 
tiny capital of the sleepy little French 
Caribbean island of St. Barts, looks 
like the setting for an operetta. It is situ- 
ated on a lovely, circular, landlocked 
harbor, one of the most perfect in the 
Caribbean. Yacht cruises and daily air 
service are available from nearby St. 
Martin. 





Thanks to the European Travel 
Commission, the Caribbean Tour- 
ism Association, the Pacific Area 
Travel Association, and the Govern- 
ment Tourist Office directors for 
furnishing information on their 
regions and countries. 


Compiled by Frances Shemanski 





It makes sense to verify the dates 
of any festival or event mentioned in 
the Travel Planner. We collected our 
information early — well in advance 
of brochures from the countries 
themselves. In a few cases, exact 
dates had not yet been set. 


| Last year, more p 
the caed 
| Way. a 


| with cruises, - E 
| tours cf Classical Greece, visits | 


| bewitching Isles. - 
















































Plus the escorted tours that were 
the rage of Europe last year— wit 
a new one that'll have you cruisin, 
the Aegean on a private yacht. 

Vacations to fit any budget. Al 
with scheduled service to Greece 
Olympic Airways. 

Mail the coupon. 

Or call the Traveline office 
nearest you. 

It's only civilized. 


The bb de br (o seeGr e 
Uxavdne les 00 m 


| 680 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10019. 
Tel: (212) 757-0909 
| 1 Indiana Sq., Indianapolis, IN 46266. 
| Tel: (317) 266-5527 
1800 S. Young Cr; Hollywood, FL330 Q 
| Tel: (305) 920-9202 
| 8447 Wilshire, Beverly Hills, CA 90 Ay 


Tel: (213) 653-5711 


| Please send your new 52-page book ot 
| Greece and the Greek Isles. 
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estival or special celebration. 






























CANADA 


March 6-13: CANADIAN MEN'S CURLING 
^: CHAMPIONSHIPS, Montreal. 

March 9-13: QUARTERAMA ‘77: ONTARIO 
HORSE SHOW, Toronto. At Coliseum, 
< Exhibition Park. 

March 26-28: CARIBOU CARNIVAL, Yel- 
lowknife, Northwest Territories. 
arch 28-April 2: ROYALMANITOBA 
WINTER FAIR, Brandon, Manitoba. 
April 14-17: INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
FAIR, Montreal. 

pril 30-May 22: SPRING FESTIVAL, 
Guelph, Ontario. Music, art, opera. 
ite April: TOONIK TYME, Frobisher 
ay, Northwest Territories. Con- 

















gloo building, ice fishing, dog team 
acing, and skidoo racing. 

6-21: BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, Niagara 
Falls. Ethnic events. 

ay 15-31: FESTIVAL OF SPRING, 
Ottawa. Tours to see blooming 
tulips, concerts, art, drama. — 

iy 20-22: BAND FESTIVAL, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan. _ 

ay 26-29: CATHEDRAL FESTIVAL OF 
THE ARTS, Fredericton, N ew 
Brunswick. 

ine 6-October 15: STRATFORD 
“FESTIVAL, Stratford, Ontario. Shake- 
speare and other dramas, concerts. 

ne 17-25: METRO INTERN ATIONAL 





























Have you ever thought that at any given moment in vour life people 
omewhere on the earth are celebrating a holiday. enjoying a festival, fair, 
east, or simply dancing in the street? Our Internationa! Travel Planner for 
977 ought to convince you it's true. The number of celebrations, 

estivals, special events, and attractions that punctuate daily life around 
he globe is staggering. And as anyone can tell you who has ever attended 
he Carnival in Rio or the Dublin Horse Show, or been in Paris on Bastille 
lay, there's no more exciting time to visit a foreign country than during a 


-tests for beard growing, ice sculpture, 





. Onthe following pages you will find detailed listings of most of the 

ajor events that will occur throughout the world during the remainder of 
977. The listings, we think, contain something for everyone: film 
estivals, trade fairs, horse and auto shows, folkloric performances, ski 
ompetitions and tennis tournaments, regattas and fishing competitions in 
he Caribbean, Midnight Sun celebrations i in Scandinavia, and of course 
music, food, drink, and more music everywhere. Dip into the listings at 
your leisure, then consult the person who can give you all the information 
you need for planning a trip or vacation — your travel agent. As travel 
options have multiplied in recent years, the services of a travel agent have 
become ever more valuable and indispensable. 

.. Don't miss our first annual photo contest on page T18 —the grand prize 
1s an eight-day round trip for two to Bermuda. 

¿> And be sure to tear out the insert card between pages T24 and T25 and 
send it to us if you would like general information on any of the countries 
or islands mentioned in the following pages. You will receive a packet of 
materials from the relevant segments of the travel industry by return mail. 
.. We've had fun putting together this year's Travel Planner. We hope it 
encourages you to treat yourself to something special in the months ahead. 


— Terry Van Ingen 
Travel Manager 





CARAVAN, Toronto. Ethnic groups 
join forzes to put on a show. 

June 23-September 5: MAN AND HIS 
WORLD EXHIBITION, Montreal. 

June 24-28: CHAUTAUQUA: BAVARIAN 
AND HANDCRAFT FESTIVAL, Bat- 
tleford. Saskatchewan. 

Late June: MIDNIGHT GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT, Yellowknife, Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 18-hole event with tee-off at 
midnig^t. 

July 1-9: LOBSTER FESTIVAL, Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island. 


July 1-August 14: NORTHERN PIKE 


FESTIVAL, Nipawin, Saskatchewan. 

July 8-17: CALGARY EXHIBITION AND 
STAMPEDE, Calgary, Alberta. The 
. Old West with all its color and excite- 
ment. 

July 12-17: KLONDIKE DAYS EXHIBI- 

. TION, Edmonton, Alberta. Gay | 
Nineties costumes, panning for gold, 

. and more. 

Late July: ANNUAL BATHTUB RACE, 
Nanaimo, British Columbia. Race 
across the Strait of Georgia to Kit- 
silano Beach, Vancouver, in bathtubs 
of all sizes and shapes. 

August 1-6: BUFFALO DAYS EXHIBITION, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Rodeo. - 

August 2-21: FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS, 
Banff, Alberta. At Banff Centre; 


August 8.15: ACADIAN FESTIVAL Cara- * 


quet, New Beunswick. 


ugu DISCOVERY D 
eyes Dawson City, Yuko 
ritory. Recalls the discovery of gold. 
in the Klondike. i 

 Mid-August: INTERNATIONAL AIR 
S ne , Abbotsford, British Colum- 

ia. 

September 2-4: LUMBERMEN'S 
FESTIVAL, Edmundston, New 
Brunswick. 

September 2-5: ALBERTA SUMMER 

. GAMES, Red Deer. Sports. 

September 16-26: NIAGARA GRAPE AND | 
WINE FESTIVAL, St. Catharines, 
Ontario. 


. October 7-15: OKTOBERFEST, Kitchener- 


. Waterloo. Beer Festival. 
November 11-19: ROYAL AGRICUL- - 
TURAL WINTER FAIR, Toronto. 


MEXICO 


.March 21: BENITO JUAREZ'S BIRTHDAY, 


nationwide. 

April 3-10: HOLY WEEK PROCESSIONS, 
nationwide. 

April 25-May 6: ST. MARK'S DAY CELE- 
BRATION AND CARNIVAL, Aguasca- 
lientes. Musicians, charros, and bull- 
fighters perform. 

May 3: DAY OF THE HOLY CROSS, nation- 
wide. Anyone with a building under 
construction must give a party for the 
workers with beer, food, and fire- 
works. Visitors are usually welcome. 

May 31-June 30: ARTS AND CRAFTS 
pos , Tehuantepec. Month-long 

air 

Mid-July: FAIRS, Oaxaca, Reynosa, 
San Juan Teotihuacan, Saltilo, and 
Campeche. Indian rites at Oaxaca. 

August 1-16: ASSUMPTION OF THE VIR- 
GIN MARY FIESTA, San Juan de Los 
Lagos. Processions, pageantry, re- 
ligious rites. 

August 13: FALL OF TENOCHTITLAN, 
Mexico City. Dancers perform atthe | 
foot of the Cuauhtemoc statue, inter- 
sections of Insurgentes and Paseo de 
la Reforma. Rites honor the last 
Aztec emperor. 

September 15-16: INDEPENDENCE DAY 
OBSERVANCES, nationwide. 

October 1-December 10: NINTH IN. 

TERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Puebla. 

October 15-28: ANNUAL OCTOBER , 

FESTIVAL, Guadalajara. Sports, fair, — 
. music. 

November 1-2: DAY OF THE DEAD, 
nationwide. Villagers put food and 
drink on graves of loved ones. 

November 22: ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 
Zapotitlan. Fiesta for musicians. 


November 26-December 4: 40TH 


NATIONALSILVER FAIR, Taxco. Ex- 
hibits, cultural events. 
November 30-December 12: FIESTA TO 
J. HONOR OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, 
Tequila. Bullfights, dancing in the 
Streets, rodeos, and mariachi bands. 
December 26-January 1: FIFTHIN- — - 
TRENTO MAL! MUSIC FESTIVAL Puer- 
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Ths year why not 
come 0 Canada for 
your vacation? We've 
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occupancy, plus air 
fare, you get six nights 
inreally nice hotels, all 
transfers, provincial 
taxes, and sig mae | 





And what sights you 
_. ... see! The rugged beau- 
raser Canyon. The emerald green of 
Lake Louise. And, of course, Vancouver, one of 
the world’s most spectacularly situated cities. 
So come to Canada. You can pay for your 








dom o: a car with unlimited mileage, and a — vacation—and even extend payments— with 
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guaran:eed roomevery night, whereveryouare, the American Express 
withou: reservations. Dine on French food in Card" "Sign & Travel" 
a z. Explore historic Fort Henry in King- Plan. If you don't have 
ut ston Ontario. Crrelaxonthe beautiful beaches the card, pick up an 
ce of Atlantic Canada. application whereverit — pea p 
or You dont go for fly/drive tours? Take our is welcomed. ERAN retis 
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Rockies and Vancouver by Motorcoach tour The American Express Card. Don't leave 
this spr:ng or fall. For $169! per person, double home without it" 


.... Air Canada can! 


0 lo v c M - Air Canada, P.O. Box P, 
200 7 o NER Staten Island, New York 10305. 
: EN Please send me your Yes, Canada book. I _ 
understand its got tours that can give me every- — 
thing from Henrys Fort to Louises Lake to | 
CEBBYS Cove to Edward’ Island to Victorias 
ity. 

Dini So much to go for. 
Name 
Street 
City 
State 
My travel agent is 
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*ood, Film, Sports, Art, 
Music ... and More 






































ighlight Events 
1977 promises to be a big year for . 
uropean travel, and among the reasons | 
e the following five themes around 
hich many special events are planned 
throughout the year: 
=: € The 400th anniversary of the birth. 
of Rubens, throughout Belgium. | 
è The 150th anniversary of the death 
of Beethoven, throughout West 
Germany. 
€ The Silver Jubilee of Queen Eliza- 
beth II, throughout the United 
Kingdom. 
e “L'Art de Vivre" (France's Art of 
Good Living), special cultural 
events and festivals in all provinces 
of France throughout the year. 
: € The Athens Festival at Herod At- 
ticus Theater, outstanding interna- 
tional music and dance events in 
Athens, every few days from mid- 
May to mid-September. Los’ 
Angeles Philharmonic, Vienna 
Philharmonic, American Ballet 
Theater, Bolshoi Ballet, etc. 


NDORRA 


aly 25-27: FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL, Les 
scaldes Village. : 

September 8: OUR LADY OF MERITXELL 

NATIONAL FESTIVAL. Folklore events — 

and a huge feast at the mountaintop 

| shrine. | 


-13: INTERNATIONAL SPRING. 
TRADE FAIR, Vienna. 































p 1129 -October 31: 1,200 YEARS OF 
KREMSMUNSTER ABBEY, | 

msmunster, Upper Austria. Spe- | 
- cial exhibits. | 

ay 2-13: ANTIQUITY | FAIR, Vienna. 
28-June 26: VIENNA MUSIC, — 
FESTIVAL. | | x. | 

.13: 616TH ART AUCTION, Vienna. 










h-end Jung. Also T 


Folklore, 


Hohenems, Vorarlberg. Schubert 
concerts. 

July-August: CARINTHIAN SUMMER 
FESTIVAL, Ossiach and Villach. 
Music, drama. 


July 9-22: SIXTH YOUTH FESTIVAL, 


. Vienna. Music. 

July 12-16: BICYCLING: JUNIOR WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Vienna. 

July 25-August 30: SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL, Music, drama, opera. 

End July-end August: OPERETTA 
FESTIVAL ON THE LAKE, Moerbigch. 

July 30-September 28: MUSICAL SUM- 
MER, Vienna. Free concerts 
throughout the city. 

August 11-15: WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF LIGET PLANE PILOTS, Wels, Upper 
Austria. 

August 14: AUSTRIAN GRAND PRIX, Zelt- 
weg. Formula 1 World Championship 
Race. 

September: VINTNERS' FESTIVALS, 
Lower Austria and Burgenland. 

September: BRUCKNER FESTIV AL 1977, 
Linz, Upper Austria. 

September 7-11: INTERNATIONAL FALL 
FAIR, Vienna. . 

October: STYRIAN AUTUMN FESTIVAL, 
Graz. 

November 1-10: AUSTRIAN BOOK WEEK, 
Vienna. 


‘December 24: “SILENT NIGHT, HOLY 


NIGHT” CELEBRATIONS, Oberndorf, 
Hallein, Wagram. Marks composi- - 
uud the famous Christmas caroli in 


- BELGIUN 


The Rubens Years And aedi 





events honering the famous painter. 


on the 400th anniversary of his birth | 


| are: 
Apri 30-September 30: EXHIBITION 
. . OF WORKS OF ART OF RUBENS! s 
. CENTURY, Antwerp. At St. 
| James’s Church, 
May 1-September 30: “SOUND AND. 


LIGHT” PERFORMANCES. Antwerp. E 


June 25-September 18: “HET 
STERCKSHOF” EXHIBITION: 
FASHION IN RUBENS'S TIME, Ant- 
werp. At the Antwerp Provincial 
= Museum, .-— 

: June 2&- September 30: EXHIBITION 
OF RUBENS'S PAINTINGS, OIL. 


BULGARIA 


| May 24: DAY OF SLAV LETTERS, 


SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS, Ant- PM 
























S'S 

CENTURY, Brussels. At the Royal E 

Museum of Fine Arts. 

March 26-April 3: SPRING FAIR OF 

. FLANDERS, Ghent. 

May 1: 1,009TH ANNUAL PERFORMANCE 
OF THE PLAY OF SAINT EVERMAR, Rut- 
ten. 

May 8: THE FEAST AND PARADE OF THE 
CATS, leper. 

June 1-30: FESTIVAL OF FLANDERS, St. 
Truiden, Tongeren. Music. 

June 5: PROCESSION OF THE GOLDEN 
CHARIOT, Mons. 

June 19: THESHRIMP PARADE AND 
FEAST, Oostduinkerke. 

June 24-26: 24-HOUR AUTO RALLY, 

. leper. 

July: MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF LUXEM- 
BOURG, St. Hubert. Theme: German 
music and musicians. 

July 2-3: 30TH ANNUAL GRAND 
FESTIVAL, FAIRY NIGHT, Namur. 

July 9-10: EUROPE FESTIVAL, Tielt. 

July 10: 199TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKLORIC DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Schoten. 

July 10-21: MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENT 
PERFORMANCES, Brugge. 

July 21: INTERNATIONAL TWINS 
FESTIVAL, Barvaux. 

July 26-August 9: INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC DAYS, Brugge. 

July 31: THE WITCHES' PROCESSION, 
Beselare. 

is NATIONAL THEATER FESTIVAL, 

pa. 

August: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC, Stavelot. 

August 13-14: 12TH ANNUAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL, Bilzen. 

August 27-29: BEGONIA FESTIVAL, 
Lochristi. 

September 10-25: 32ND ANNUAL IN- 
TERNATIONAL FAIR, Ghent. 

September 24-October 9: 21ST ANNUAL 
OCTOBER FESTIVAL, Wieze. Beer 
festival. 

November 6: THE CANDLELIGHT PRO- 
CESSION, Scherpenheuvel. 

























March 3: CEREMONIES TO MARK THE 
99TH ANNIVERSARY OF BULGARIA'S 
. LIBERATION FROM OTTOMAN RULE, 
nationwide. 

March 21-April 3: MARCH MUSIC DAYS 
. INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Rousse. 

| - Classical and modern programs. | | 

April 21-May 10: ZLATNI PYASSATSI IN- 

TERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT, 
Varna. 

May 20-June 11: MUSIC WEEKS IN- 
TERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Sofia. 


BULGARIAN CULTURE, AND THE 
J PRESS, nationwide. 

June 1-10: ROSE DAY, Karlovo. In the 
Valley of the Roses. 

July 1-25: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Varna. 

August 16-25: INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Bourgas. 

Semat 28TH INTERN ATIONAL 

RADE FAIR, Plo 












Sail to or from Europe First 
Class on Queen Elizabeth 2 
and fly the other way, all for 
no more than the re 
one-way sea 


In 1977, Cunard makes it 
easier than ever to enjoy the 
luxury oa transatlantic voyage 
on The Queen. You save time 
because you fry one way and you 
save money thanks to this 
excitingnew offer. 

Here's how it works: 

First Class on the QE 2. When 
you pay tor your QE 2 one-way 
first-class ticket, your travel agent 
deductshe cost of an economy 
air ticker between your 
hometown and London from your 
one-way QE 2 ticket. So, the cost 
of sailing to or from Europe and 
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Class on QE 2. When 





Touris 

you pay tor your one-way QE 2 
tourist-class ticket, your travel 
agent deducts one half of the cost 
of your economy air ticket 
between your hometown and 
London. 

A Few Conditions. Any first- 
classticket qualifies for the full 
air-fare credit and any tourist- 

à ket qualifies f for half the 











between your hometown in the 
continental U.S.A. or Canada 
and London must be at the lowest 
available one-way air fare, and 
the North Atlantic portion of 
your air journey must be on 
British Airways. The total 
duration of your air/sea trip 
cannot exceed 40 days. 

Your complete tourist-class 
round trip costs as little as $779 to 
$989. Complete first-class round 
trip costs as little as $1085 to 
$1240. Rates per person, double 
occupancy on the QE 2. 

The five days you spend on 
the Queen Elizabeth 2 are like 
five days spent in Europe. 
Continental cuisine prepared by 
European chefs. Impeccable 
British service. Andan 
international passenger list—a 
virtual Who’s Who from all over 
the world. 

Then there’s The Queen 
herself. Thirteen stories of pools, 
nightclubs, bars, restaurants, and 
unabashed luxury. It would be 
utter madness to fly both ways. 
Sail at least one way on The 


Greatest Ship in the World? 


Or sail over, sail home free. 


If you've got the time, you can sail 
both ways and still save a lot of 
money. In fact, you can save the 
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entire cost of a one-way passage 
on selected ees Generous 
savings on all QE 2 sailings. 


Bargain tours, 
hotel de ouan. more! 


Cunard also has complete pack- 
age tours of Europe with all details 
taken care of for you. If you prefer 
to make your own arrangements, 
we can help you with special 5096 
discounts on hotels, meals and 
cocktails at Cunard hotels in 
Britain and Inter- Continental. 
hotels on the Continent. 

See your travel agent or call 
Cunard at (212)983-2510. Fora 
brochure send coupon below. 

But hurry. The Queen will 
make only 30 crossings. Each isa 
once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
Qur offer is no less. 


CUNARD 
155 Allen Bivd., Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 
LJ Please send details on Cunard's Air/ 
Sea, Sea and Hotel Savings plans. 
C] Or send details about your bargain- 
priced European tours. 
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Name 
Address 
City 











State 
Phone 
My Travel Agent is 


Zip 
(AreaCode) 
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May 4-11: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Brno. 

ay 12-June 8: INTERNATIONAL 
PRAGUE SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL, Top 

performers. .— 

une 19-21: BARCHAN HISTORICAL 

. FESTIVAL, Jemnice. Pageantry. 

une 21-July 2: NINTH SOUTH BOHE- 

. MIAN FESTIVAL, Trebon. Folklore. 

une 25-27: 32ND INTERNATIONAL FOLK 

. MUSIC FESTIVAL, Straznice. 

y-August: SUMMER CULTURAL 

. FESTIVAL, Bratislava. Concerts, ex- 

- hibits. 

ugust: CHOPIN FESTIVAL, Marianske 

' Lazne. 

August 26-September 23: 19TH DVORAK 

- FESTIVAL, Karlovy Vary. 

ctober: BACH FESTIVAL, Bratislava. 


March 29-April 3: FOOD FAIR, 

< Copenhagen. 

April 6-end August: DEER GARDEN FAIR 

Copenhagen. 

April 16: QUEEN MARGARETHE'S BIRTH- 

55. DAY CELEBRATION, nationwide. 
[ay 1-September 18: TIVOLI GARDENS 

SEASON, Copenhagen. 

May 1-September 25: LEGOLAND OPEN, 
Copenhagen. Miniature village 

: paradise for children. 

id-May-May 31: ROYAL BALLET AND 

. MUSIC FESTIVAL, Copenhagen. 

une 17-July 3: VIKING FESTIVAL, Fred- 

X -"erikssund. 

June 23: MIDSUMMER EVE, nationwide. 

_ Bonfire celebrations. 

uly 1-August 13: SUMMER FESTIVAL, 

Copenhagen. Free concerts. 

July 1-31: THE OLD VILLAGE OPEN-AIR 

< MUSEUM, Hjerl Hede. 

uly 4: REBILD FESTIVAL, Rebild 

National Park, south of Aalborg. A 

festival that has celebrated American 

Independence Day since 1912. 

uly 9-12: TILTING TOURNAMENT, Son- 

derborg. Horsemen’s festival. 

‘uly 15-August 1: HANS CHRISTIAN 

ANDERSEN FESTIVAL, Funen Village, 

Odense. One of Andersen’s fairy 

tales is performed by children. 

gust 1-7: CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL, 

Kolding i in Jutland. At Koldinghus 














ptember 1- December: ROYAL 
HEATER SEASON, Copenhagen. 
ptember 6-14: FESTIVAL WEEK, 
Aarhus. Opera, symphony concerts, 


ep mber 15-18: 24TH SCANDINAVIAN 
SHION WEEK, Copenhagen. At 
‘Bella Center. 

‘tober 14-23: FLOWER SHOW, 
"Copenhagen. 

ovember 5-13: INTERNATIONAL BOAT 
SHOW, Copenhagen. 


arch 13-20: SPRING FAIR, "Lelozis. 
ine 12-19: HANDEL FESTIVAL, Halle. 
h 3-10: ROSE SHOW, Pt 








































































Fast food comes to Paris. 


FINLAND 


March 20: REINDEER RACING COMPETI- 
TION, Inari. 

April: HABITARE77—LIVE AND FEEL 
COZY EXHIBITION, Helsinki. 

June 9-15: DANCE AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Kuopio. 

June 16-19: FESTIVAL, Vaasa. Music, 
art, drama. 

June 24-July 31: ARS ARCTICA 77, 
Rovaniemie. Art exhibit in Lapland. 

June 27-July 8: aRTS FESTIVAL, 
Jyvaskyla. 

July 8-11: JAZZ 77, Pori. 

July 12-19: FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Kaustinen. 

July 16-30: OPERA FESTIVAL, Savonlin- 
na. 

August 7-11: MUSIC FESTIVAL, Turku. 

August 10-14: TAMPERE THEATER SUM- 
MER, Tampere. Theater with unique 
seating arrangement revolves to 
changes of scenery. 

August 18-September 2: HELSINKI 
FESTIVAL, Helsinki. Music, art, 
drama, dancing. 


March 3- 14: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Nice. 

March 20: SPRING FESTIVAL, Pezenas. 
Battle of Flowers. 


April 10-17: EASTER FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


ANDSACRED ART, Lourdes. 

April 28: SAINT-APHRODISE FESTIVAL, 
Beziers. 

May-July: MASTER CRAFTS AND 
ARTISAN TRABES EXHIBIT, Paris. At 
the Grand Palais. 

May 6-22: BORDEAUX FESTIVAL. Music, 

theater, dancing. 


May 23: THE DONKEY DANCE AND BAT- | 


V |. FO RTH INTERNATIONAL 
. FLORAL EXPOSITION, Nantes. 







TLE OF SINNEBELET, Gignac. Process- 
ion and games recall battle against the 
Saracens. - 

May 26: FESTIVALOF JOAN OF ARC, | 
Rouen. P t 

June 2-12: PARIS AIR SHOW, Le Bourget E 
Airport. A magnificent biennial P 
event. 

June 5-6: D-DAY LANDING ANNIVER- 

. SARY CELEBRATIONS. Normandy. 

June 6-July 13: MARAIS FESTIVAL, 
Paris. Drama and music in historic 
buildings. 

June 9-25: MUSIC FESTIVAL, 

Strasbourg. Top performers. 

June 15-August 6: FESTIVAL, Aix-en- 
Provence. Exhibitions, folklore, 
theater, fair, concerts, music in the 
streets, tours to surrounding areas. 

June 23-July 17: TOUR DEFRANCE 
CYCLE RACE, Brest to Paris. ! 

July-August: MUSICAL HOURS, Mont- 
Saint-Michel. Chamber music, 
sacred music. 

July-September: SUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Biarritz. Regattas, horse races, golf, 
tennis, bullfights, Basque pelota, 
polo. 

July 14: BASTILLE DAY, nationwide. 
Wild in Paris! 

July 15-September 22: SUMMER 
FESTIVAL, Paris. Baliet, puppets, 
piano competition. 

August 7-14: BASQUE PELOTA CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS AND SPORTS WEEK, Bas- 
que country. 

August 10-14: FIFTH WORLD FOLK 
FESTIVAL, Montoire-sur-Loir. 

September 1-12: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Strasbourg. 

September 2-17: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Besancon. 

September 3-4: INTERNATIONAL 
AUTUMN GAMES AND FOLKLORIC 
FESTIVAL, Dijon. 

September 7-9: REGIONAL FAIR AND 
FESTIVAL OF SANTA DUO NIOLO, 
Casamaccioli, Corsica. 

September 8: FESTIVAL OF THE 
NATIVITY OF THE VIRGIN, Lourdes. 
September 25: WINE HARVEST CORRIDA, 

Nimes. Bullfights. 

October 13-22: INTERNATIONAL VINE 
AND WINE FAIR, Montpelier. 

October 29-November 10: 
GASTRONOMIC FAIR, Dijon. | 

November 17-21: SIXTH INTERNA- 7 
TIONAL FESTIVAL OF C ONTEMPORARY. € 
MUSIC, Metz. © 

November 19-21: LES T ROIS 
GLORIEUSES, Nuits-Saint-Georges, 
Beaune, Meursault. Three-day cele- 
bration of Burgundy wines. A bac- 

. chanal. 

December 5-24: TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS FAIR, Strasbourg. 


WEST GERMANY 
April 20-24: INTERNATIONAL FUR FAIR, 
Frankfurt. | 
May 1-31: MAY FESTIVAL OF BALL ET : 
AND MUSIC, Wiesbaden... 
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-—. In France, ving is an 


; art. So ix vacatoning i For more information 
_. Whether its experiencing about visiting our country- 
the countryside that side on gourmet tours, 

| dthe world's greatest budget French railroad 

or dining in res- passes or fly/drive trips, 
nat inspired the please talk to your travel 
"eatest gourmets. agent or mall our coupon. 
às year everythin Youll find, in France, n 
nce’ you can appreciate the art French Government Tou 
of good living, even on an Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
artists budget. .. New York, N. Y. 10020. 








enjoy the Art of - 
Good Living in- 
France, onanarti 
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: Mid-June: MOZART FESTIVAL, 
Würzburg. 


..-. ULM CATHEDRAL. 
June 24-July 5 
c FESTIVAL, Berlin. 


+ Kassell. 

July: NYMPHENBURG SUMMER 
FESTIVAL, Munich. 
July-August: MOZART CONCERT 
< SEASON, Augsburg. 
Mid-July-end August: WAGNER 
FESTIVAL, Bayreuth. 

Mid- August: ATHLETICS CUP, 


August 28-31: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Frankfurt. 


the Rhine, Main, Mosel, and 
veckar Rivers. 


At the harbor of Ciqueterra on the Ligurian Coast of Italy. 


June 18-July 4: 600TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
: INTERNATIONAL FILM 


June 24-October 2: DOCUMENTA VI: EX- 
^^ HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 


Dusseldorf. Track and field events. 


ugust-October: WINE FESTIVALS, along 





September 11-25: BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL, Boan. 

September 17-October 2: OKTOBERFEST 
BEER FESTIVAL, Munich. 


Mid-September-mid-October: FESTIVAL 


WEEKS OF MUSIC, ART, AND THEATER, 
Berlin. 

End September-mid-October: CONN- 
STATT FOLK AND BEER FESTIVAL, 
Stuttgart. 

October 13-18: BOOK FAIR, Frankfurt. 

Mid-end December: CHRISTKINDL MAR- 
KETS, Nuremberg, Munich, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Hanover, Berlin. 
Christmas tov fairs. 


GIBRALTAR 
April 23-24: SHARK ANGLING FESTIVAL. 


July: CARNIVAL CAVALCADE. Amuse- 
ments, dances. 




























December 24-25: FESTIVALOF- 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


March 25: FEAST OF THE VIRGIN ANDIN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY, nationwide. 
Parades. 

April 1-October 31: SOUND AND LIGHT 
on Philopappus Hill, facing the 
Acropolis, Athens, and at the Palace 
of the Grand Masters and Order of St. 
John, Rhodes. 

May-early June: PALAIOLOGIA CUL- 
TURAL AND ARTISTIC FESTIVAL, 
Mistra, Sparta. 

May 1: LABOR DAY, nationwide. 
Parades, flower festivals, and fairs. 

May 10-31: FLOWER FESTIVAL, Edessa. 

May 15-October 15: FESTIVAL OF 
FOLKLORIC DANCES, Athens. 

June-September: WINE FESTIVALS, 
Athens, Rhodes, and Alexan- 
droüpolis. Daily free samplings of 
Greek wines. 

June-October: REGIONAL GREEK FOLK 
DANCE PERFORMANCES, Rhodes. 
Daily at Rhodes Theater. 

June 15-30: CRETAN WINE FESTIVAL, 
Rethymon, Crete. 

June 21: MIDSUMMER'S DAY FESTIVAL, 
Rhodes. 

July-August: FESTIVAL OF ANCIENT 
DRAMA, Epidauros. 

July-September: ATHENS FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA. 

August 11: PROCESSIONS IN HONOR OF 
ST. SPYRIDON, Corfu. 

September: CRICKET MATCHES, Corfu. 
Features visiting British teams. 

September 4-18: INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR, Thessaloniki. Includes 
Greek film festival and wine fete. 

October 28: NATIONAL HOLIDAY. Cele- 
brations and military parades. 


HUNGARY 


March 1-September 30: DANCE PRO- 
GRAMS, Budapest. Folkloric. 

April 15-early September: ORGAN CON- 
CERTS IN THE CATHEDRAL, Pan- 
nonhalma. 

April 29-May 1: INTERNATIONAL 
EQUESTRIAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Kiskunhalas. 

May 18-26: INTERNATIONAL SPRING 
FAIR, Budapest. 

June 1-3: INTERNATIONAL JAZZ DAYS, 
Szeged. 

June 25, July 30, August 19-20: 
BEETHOVEN CONCERTS, Marton- 
vasar, 

July 1-3: INTERNATIONAL EQUESTRIAN 
DAYS, Hortobagy. 

July 19-August 20: OPEN-AIR FESTIVAL, 
Szeged. 

August 20: TENTH NATIONAL FLORAL 
CARNIVAL, Debrecen. | 

September 1-30: AUTUMN 77, 
Nyiregyhaza. Exhibit. 

September 25-October 31: ART WEEKS, 

Budapest. 





































ne Y: NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
nationwide, Dancing in the street un- 
der the midnight sun. 

October-May "718: NATIONAL THEATER, 
a Reykjavik. Repertory performances 
D. daily excert Mondays. 

Octobe: -May’78: ICELANDIC SYMPONY 
SEASONS, Reykjavik. Performances 
| every other Thursday. 

- | October 9: LEIF ERICSON DAY, nation- 

~~ wide. Marks the discovery of North 
America by Ericson in 1000 A.D. 


—March d-:3: àRTS VESTIVAL, Dublin. 
Music, poetry, eater, discussions. 
March 13-19: ST. PATRICK'S WEEK, 

nationwide. Especially festive in 

7 Dubium 

(. April 7-11: WORLD IRISH DANCING 

We CHAMPIONSHIPS, Dublin. 

> April 28-24: INTERNATIONAL CHORAL 













o SE 


s ANDIEOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, Cork. 
. May 20-29: “AYTIME FESTIVAL AND 
(O00 CARROLL'S THEATER INTERNA- 
TIONAL, Dunda'k. Music, sports, and 
m socighevernts. c 
- June 4-11: F3LM INTERNATIONAL, Cork. 
Shost-subiect competition. 
June 5-11: FESTIVALOF MUSICIN GREAT 
Coo IRISH HOUSES, Dublin. 
July 23-25: SOUTH'OF IRELAND 


CAMATEUR OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, 


Lahinch. 
July 24- August 7: ROBERTSTOWN 
GRAND CANAL FESTA, Robertstown. 
July 26« &ugust 5: JAMBORORA '77 IN- 
TERNATIONAL SCOUT CAMP, Mount 
Melierar. 
August 2-7: HORSE SHOW, Dublin. 
August 25-29: INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE FESTIVAL, Letterkenny. 
August? -September 4: ARTS WEEK, 
Kilkenny. 
August.27-September 1: ROSE OF 
TRALEE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, 
ue Tralee. 
-OO September 17-Octeber 2: INTERNA- 
.5 TIONAL FESTIVAL OF LIGHT OPERA, 
In Waterford. 
— October 3-15: THEATER FESTIVAL, Dub- 
dis lin ‘ 
c October 19- 36: OPERA FESTIVAL, Wex- 
rd. Also concerts, film exhibits. 




















April J: MAU NDY THURSDAY PROCESS- 
ION, Marsela. Participants wear 

. historica! costumes. 

April 8: GOOD FRIDAY PROCESSION OF 





—. tothe sixteenth century. 

April 16: EXPLOSION OF THE CART, 
Florence. Easter Sunday fireworks. 
April 25 
Honors 





patron saint of city. 
40TH FLORENTINE MUSIC 


THE DEAD CHRIST, Chieti. Dates back 


ST. MARK'S FEAST DAY, Venice. 


ges. | 

June 2: FESTIVAL OF THE REPU BLIC, 
Rome. Military parades. 

J d 9: CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL, Brin- 
GisSi. 

June 13: FEAST OF ST. ANTHONY, Padua. 
Great festivities honoring the city's 
patron saint. 

June 24 and 28: 16TH-CENTURY FOOT- 
BALL GAME, Florence. 

July: 28TH SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
Verona. 

July-August: 12TH AUGUSTFEST BEER 
FESTIVAL, Senigallia. 

July 2, August 16: THE PALIO OF SIENA, 
Siena. Medieval horse race. 

July 17: FESTIVAL OF THE REDEEMER, 
Venice. Hluminated boats. 

August 14: THE PROCESSION OF 
CANDLESTICKS, Sassari, Sardinia. 
September: 41ST INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

FAIR OF THE LEVANT, Bari. 

September 19: ST. GENNARO FESTIVAL, 
Naples. in honor of the city's patron 
saint. 

October: TRUFFLE FAIR, Álba. Cuitural, 
agricultural events. 

October: SAN LUCA FAIR, Treviso. Held 
for more than 1,000 years. 

October 3-4: FEAST OF ST. FRANCIS, As- 
sisi. Italy's patron saint. 

October 5: GRAPE FESTIVAL, Ancona. 

November: 59TH INTERNATIONAL AUTO- 

MOBILE SHOW, Turin. 

November-June '78: OPERA AND SYM- 

PHONY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Bologna. 
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pe's bargain vacation s 
its o good. And the genuine wart mth of our people will add an 
extra special glow to your goo id times there. Read all 
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your travel agent for res servations 

irish Tourist Board, Box 1200, Long Island City, New York 11101 


| BOX 1200, LONG ISLAND CITY 


Please send me your free, 32-page color booklet "Ireland personally yours i 














FESTIV AL, ipe 
Earthenware 
April 14: WINE F. 
Tasting. and d 





















May 14-22: IN TERN” ATIC 
TRIES FAIR, Luxembourg Ci GM. S 
May 31: DANCING PROCESSION, Echt 
nach. Participants take three steps 
forward and two back to a hauntin : 
tune. us 
July-early August: INT ERNATIONAL r 
OPEN-AIR THEATER, Wiltz. Music | 
also. : 
July 24-August 5: POTTERY AND 
CERAMIC EXHIBIT, Nospelt. 
August 14: INTERNATIONAL MOTO- 
CROSS "GRAND PRIX DE LUXEM- 
BOURG,” Ettelbruck. World cham- 
pionship series. 
Mid- August: BEER FESTIVAL, Clausen 
Luxembourg. Held in a huge tent. 
August 28-September 4: AMUSEMENT 
FAIR, Luxembourg City. Dates back 
to 1340. | 
September 10-11: GRAPE AND WINE 
FESTIVAL, Grevenmacher. Fireworks 
too. 
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where the dollar has never 
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NIVAL, Valletta and 
Brewohout iland. Dates back to 






ing bands, decorated floats, grotesque 
masks, and a sword dance. 

ne: MALTA INTERNATIONAL AIR 
RALLY, Valletta. Light aircraft. —— — 
ne 28-29: MNARJA FOLK FESTIVAL, |. 
Buskett Gardens, Valletta. Evening 
events only. 

ly 1-15: MALTA INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 











eptember 8: REG 






| 1565 and also of 1940-43. Boat races 
. and pageantry. 














ay 22: 35TH MONACO AUTOMOBILE 
GRAND PRIX, Monte Carlo. 

June: 40TH INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW, 
. Mente Carlo. 










OF ARTS , Monte Carlo. 
August: 12TH INTERNATIONAL FIRE- 

















































AMATEUR THEATER FESTIVAL, Monte 
| Carlo. 

Vovember 18-19: MONEGASQUE 
FESTIVAL DAY, eer Carlo. 


pur March: i 


March 25-mid-May: “KEUKENHOF” 
:28TH NATIONAL OPEN-AIR FLOWER 
“SHOW, Lisse. 

pril 24: 30TH BULB DISTRICT FLORAL 
'ARADE, Haarlem. 

pril 30: QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY 
ELEBRATION, nationwide. 

| -September: TRADITIONAL CHEESE 
MARKET, Waagplein, Alkmaar. 

e 1-23: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, Amster- 
m, The Hague/Scheveningen, 
totterdam, Utrecht. Concerts, 

pera, chamber music, ballet. 
2-August 27: WINDMILL DAYS, 
nderdijk, southeast of Rotterdam. 
st-September: 30TH INTERNA- 
TONAL SHOW JUMPING, Rotterdam. 
August-early September: DELFT 
ATTOO, Grote Markt, Delft. Preci- 
‘sion drills. 

ptember 3: FLORAL PARADE, 

alsmeer to Amsterdam and return. 
ptember 20: PRINSJESDAG —golden 
coach parade by Queen Juliana to 
Hall of Knights, The Hague. Open- 
ing of Parliament. 

d-October-early November: OLD ART 
AND ANTIQUE TRADE FAIR, Delft. At 
istoric Prinsenhof Castle Museum. 




















1535. Dancing competitions, noh: : 


ș bour, Valletta. Recalls Great Siege of - 


ge 

V arch 19-21: SPEED SKATING CHAM E 

. PIONSHiP,Lillehammer. © | 

March 19-27: WINTER FESTIVAL, Nar- 
vik, beyond the Arctic Circle. Skiing, - 
skating, entertainment, and the selec- 
tion of 2 Black Bear Princess. 

April 3-10: EASTER LAPP WEDDINGS, 

Karasjok and Kautokeino. Very 
colorful. Reindeer races also part of 
the program. - 

May 14: MIDNIGHT SUN AT NORTH CAPE. 
First day of round-the-clock 
sunshine. 

May 18-June 1: INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND 
FOLKLORE, Bergen. 

June 23: MIDNIGHT CUP GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT, Oslo and Trondheim. 

. June 23: MIDSUMMER NIGHT, nation- 
wide. Bonfires, fireworks, open-air 
dancing. Special in Oslo, Lilleham- 
mer, and Trondheim. Peasant wed- 
dings in Voss. 

July: FJORD SKI FESTIVAL, Geiranger. 
Glacier skiing at Djupvass, 3,500 feet 
above the Geiranger Fjord. 

August: PEER GYNT FESTIVAL, Vinstra. 
Drama. 

August 6-7: NORTH SEA FESTIVAL, 
Haugesund. 

October 1-31: STATE AUTUMN EXHIBIT, 
Oslo. Graphicart, paintings. 

December 10: PRESENTATION OF NOBEL 

PEACE PRIZE, Oslo. 


POLAND 


March 17-20: “JAZZ ON THE ODRA” 
FESTIVAL, Wreclaw. 

March 25-27: INTERNATIONAL FENCING 
TOURNAMENT. Warsaw. 

April 13-23: CHILDREN’S ART BIENNALE, 
Poznan. 

May-September 15: CHOPIN CONCERTS, 
Warsaw. Every Sunday. 

May-October: EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHBITION OF ARTISTIC PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, Cracow. 

May 13-15: JUVENALIA~YOUTH SPRING 
FESTIVAL, Cracow. Music, art, drama. 

June-July: 14TH FESTIVAL OF ORGAN 
AND CHAMBEE MUSIC CONCERTS, 
Szczecin. In the 12th-century 
cathedral. 


June 3-5: INTERNATIONAL HORSE JUMP- 


ING CONTEST, Warsaw. 


~ June 12-21 and October 16-24: INT ER- 


NATIONAL FAR, Poznan. 

June 17-19: NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
FOLKLORISTIC ENSEMBLES, Plock. 
Regional shows and folk arts fair. 

Mid-August: 17TH INTERNATIONAL: 
SONG FESTIVAL AND RECORDS FAIR, 
Sopot. 

August 11-14: BALTIC CUP INTERNA- 
TIONAL TENNES TOURNAMENT, Sopot. 

August 31-September 5: 12TH 
ORATORIO AND CANTATA FESTIVAL, 
Wroclaw. Foreign performers. 

September 1-8: TENTH INTERNATIONAL 
FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE HIGHLANDS, 
Zakopane. 

September 17-21: “THE WARSAW 
AUTUMN.” Twentieth International 
Festiva: of Contemporary Music. 


September 25: GRAPE GATHERING, 








FIGURE- SKATING CONTEST, Mrd. i 


PORTUGAL 


Mareh 25: GREAT EXHIBITION FAIR OF 
MARCH, Aveiro. 

April 24-25: ANNUAL FAIR OF ST, MAR- 
CUS, Alter Do Chao. 

May 12-13: ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE. 
Fatima. Impressive. 

May 15: CITY FESTIVALS AND OPENING 
OF SPA SEASON, Caldas da Rainha. 

June 9-23: INTERNATIONAL FAIR. 
Lisbon. 

June 24-29: FOLKLORE FESTIVALS, 
Angra do Heroismo in the Azores. 
Honors St. Peter and St. Paul. Fisher-. 
men's holiday. 

First or third Sunday of July: GREAT 
FESTIVAL OF THE RED WAISTCOAST, 
Vila Franca de Xira. Famous parade 
of ‘‘campionos,”’ prize contest for 
catching bulls, fireworks, bloodless 
bullfights, f ree-for-all bull catching. 
Check dates. 

July 25: FAIR OF THE GARLIC, Ericeria. 

August 10-17: FESTIVAL OF THE GREEN 
CAP AND THE SALT PANS, Alcohete. 
Bullfights, amusements. 

August 23-24: TRADITIONAL FESTIVALS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND ANNUALFAIR 
OF ST. BARTHOLOMY, Ponte da Barca. 

September 20-30; FESTIVAL AND FAIR OF 
ST. MICHAEL, Cabeceiras de Basto. 

October 19-20: VINTAGES FAIR, Meda. 
Wine-tasting, pageantry, exhibits, 
folklore. 

November 10-30: GREAT TRADITIONAL 
FAIR OF ST. MARTIN, Golega. Exhibits, 
handicrafts, dancing, food. 

December 31: GREAT FESTIVALS OF ST. 
SYLVESTER, Funchal, Madeira. New 
Year's Eve celebration. 


ROMANIA 


March: INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
AND FESTIVAL OF LIGHT MUSIC, 
Brasov. 

April: “SIMBRA OILOR" TRADITIONAL 
SHEPHERDS' FESTIVAL, mountain 

. areas. 

May 1: INTERNATIONAL LABOR DAY 
nationwide. 

May 21: SHEPHERDS' FEAST, Novaci. 
Pageantry in the Hirisesti Woods. 

June 19: KING OF THE FIR TREES 
FESTIVAL, Tiha Birgaulvi. Folklore. 

July 3: CHERRY FAIR, Brincovenesti. 
Exhibits, special events, and cherries 

. to eat. 

July 20: MAIDENS’ FAIR, Mount Gaina. 
Songs, dances, and bazaars selling 
Romanian folk art. 

August 1-8: SEVENTH ANNUAL SONG OF 
THE MOUNTAINS, Lainici. Romanian 
country-style music. 

August: FOLKLORE CARNIVAL, Con- 
stanta. Drama, music, dance. 

August 23: NATIONAL DAY, nationwide. 
Parades, folklore, and sports com- 
petitions. 


* 


| Sanne Harvest celebrations. 
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2 weeks unlimited First Class train travel, 13 countries $170. 


You buy your Eurailpass here in the States and presto, it practically gives you carte blanche to the 
Continent. On fast clean comfortable trains that are fun to ride, run frequently, 
and whiz you to the heart of cities. 
Take as many trains as you like, including Europe's deluxe trains that 
would cost extra without a Eurailpass. 
Your Pass even covers certain bus or boat rides operated by Europe's railroads. A cruise up the 
Bhine or Danube. Steamer trips. Ferry crossings. Bus excursions. 

You avel care-free, stop where you please, take off at whim. There's never any queuing up for 
: tickets. A flick of your Pass and you're on board, ready to enjoy the view or to strike up 
Us acquaintances in the bar car (there's nothing like train travel for meeting Europeans). 
indeed your Eurailpass is a train, a boat, a bus, a bargain, but it's much more. If you speak to people 

who've travelled with the Pass, they'll tell you it's the most rewarding way to See Europe. 

See your Travel Agent about a Eurailpass (It's not available abroad). A three-week Pass costs $210. 

A cine-month Pass costs $260. Two months, $350. Three months, $420. For full-time students under 26 


there's a Student-Railpass, two months, Second Class, $230. 











Eurailpass, Box Q 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10305 





Please send me free information on Europe s biggest travel 
bargain, Eurailpass and Student-Bailpass. 
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ery impressive. 
ri] 26-May 1: APRIL FESTIVALS, Se- 
‘ville. Fair with exhibits, street car- 
.nivals, dancing, special f oods, and 
; ullfights. 
ay 10-26: FESTIVAL OF ST. ISIDORE 
THE FARMER, Madrid. Concerts, folk 
dances, sports competitions, opera, 
drama, exhibits. 
ine 9: CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL, 
oledo. Held here since 1230. 
d June-early July: 27TH INTERNA- 
IONAL MUSIC AND DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Granada. 
ly 6-20: FESTIVITIES IN HONOR OF SAN 
FERMIN, Pamplona. Famous “‘run- 
ning of the bulls” festival, started in 
1519 and still going strong. Fire-. 
works, flute music. Immortalized by 
. Hemingway. 
iugust: MONTH OF FESTIVALS, Cadiz. 
Art festivals, bullfights, regattas, and 
: an international soccer tournament. 
eptember 4-8: SHERRY HARVEST 
-- FESTIVAL, Jerez de la Frontera. 
eptember 19-27: GRAPEHARVEST 
_ FESTIVAL, Logrono. Tasting and sing- 
. Mg. 
eptember 24-28: FIESTAS OF LA 
» MERCED, Barcelona. Band festival, 
| parade, medieval drama, swimming 
` face across the port of Barcelona. 


SWEDEN 


March 11-13: WINTER FAIR, Arjeplog, 
Lapland. 
March 19-20: INTERNATIONAL DOG 
. SHOW, Malmo. 
Tarch 28- April 3: WORLD CURLING 
_ CHAMPIONSHIP, Karlstad. 
pril 30: WALPURGIS NIGHT, nation- 
wide. Bonfires, songs, and speeches 
_ hail the coming of spring. 
ay 3-8: BADMINTON WORLD CHAM- 
- PIONSHIP, Malmo. 
fay 5-8: SCANDINAVIAN GAME FAIR, 
Jonkoping. 


| Word About Hotels 


-Selecting a hotel is one of the most 
ersonal decisions.a traveler can make, 
ecially a vacationing traveler. Busi- 
ss travelers, whose main concern is 
sing the deal or making the important 
act, may not mind that a particular 
l doesn' t match their idealized 
n of out-of-town splendor. But a 
ioner wants a hotel that offers com- 
good service, activities, and | 
nities, but that also enhances the 
acter of his destination, making the 
tion a more memorable experience 
the way around. As more and more> 


ple are coming to realize, the choice _ 


hotel can set the tone for the entire 
ion 


| accom imodations with your travel | 
t There: are all kinds and styles of - 

s in today's world, at various prices, 
dbi your travel agent i is trained to 


the mole. games, folk dance 
Early July-mid-August: VISBY 
FESTIVAL, Visby. Mystical opera 
pageant. 
July 9-10: ANCIENT GOTLAND ATHLETIC 
GAMES, Stanga. 


July 16-17: LAPLAND FOLK FESTIVAL, 


Asele. Held for more than 200 years. 
Handicrafts demonstrated and sold, 
auctions, Oid Homestead Day, and an 
old-fashioned country wedding. 


August 27-28: LAPP FESTIVAL, Arvids- 


jaur. 


September 12-16: WORKING ENVIRON- 


MENTS FAIR, Jenkoping. 
December 10: NOBEL FESTIVITIES WITH 


NOBEL PRIZE CEREMONY, Stockholm. | 


December 13: ST. LUCIA’S DAY, nation- 
wide. Candle crowns are worn in the 
traditional procession of the Queen of 
Lights. 


SWITZERLAND 


March 12-13: 15TH SWISS WINTER HIGH- 
ALTITUDE SKIING EVENT, Z weisim- 
men. 

March 15-31: FIFTH PARA-SKIING 
WORLD CUP, Savognin. 

March 17-27: KAM 77, 18TH SWISS ART 
AND ANTIQUES FAIR, Basel. 

April-June: CONCERTS, Locarno. 

April 15-May 15: GRAND TULIP EXHIBI- 
TION, Morges. At Parc de 
l'Independance. 

April 30-May 10: BEA-HANDICRAFT, 
AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITION, Berne. 

May-June: 22ND INTERNATIONAL 
LAUSANNE FESTIVAL. 

May 29: FLORAL FESTIVAL, Locarno. 

June 17-19: INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE 
FESTIVAL, Bulle. 

June 22-27: ART &/77, EIGHTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ART FAIR, Basel. 

June 26-July 9: 18TH INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH ALPINE BALLOONING WEEKS, 
Murren. 

July 20-24: GOLF: SWISS OPEN, Crans. 


help you select the one that suits your 


needs and desires. Do you want a sleek 


new high-rise in the heart of an urban 


metropolis? An older, more staid hotel 


that gives the feeling of having been 


lived in? A quaint inn along a country 


highway? How about in resort areas? Do 


you want to spenda week in a cottage co- 


lony? A condominium-style motel? A 
luxury resort hotei that sits quietly by 


the sea? A mountain lodge that fits - 
beautifully into the landscape? These are | 


not the sort of places you can expect to 
walk into w:thout reservations and im- 


mediately get à room. Nor are they likely - 


to be part of a bargain package tour, un- 


_ less that fact is weil advertised in 


advance. Your travel agent has all the in- 


: formation to assure that your stay will be - 
. inthe kind of hotel you've always imag- 
ined for yourself. 3e sure to consult with | 
| him ¢ or her before PU departure. 


August: 30TH INTERNATIONAL FI UM 


FESTIVAL, HORSE SHOW, ANDIN- 
TERNATIONAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT, 
Locarno. 

August 30-October 3: 33NDINTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Montreux. 
Symphony concerts, oratorios, re- 
ligious music. 

september 24-October 8: 33RD INTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSIC CONTEST, Geneva. 

October 29-November 12: AUTUMN 
FAIR, Basel. 


End March-early April: ULUDAG. 
WINTER FESTIVAL, Bursa. Interna- 
tional ski competitions, folklore, 
handicraft exhibits. ! 

April 23-May 1: TULIP FESTIVAL, Istan- 
bul. Thousands of blooms in parks |... 
and palace gardens. Parades, fashions. _ 

May 17-24: FESTIVAL OF PERGAMUM, 
Bergama. Outdoor drama. 

May 17-24: FESTIVAL OF PAMUKKALE, 
Denizli. Folk dancing in ancient 
ruins. 

June 12-19: OILED WRESTLING GAMES 
OF KIRKPINAR, Edirne. Free-style 
Turkish wrestling with oiled conten- 
ders. 

June 19-July 14: FESTIVALOF CULTURE 
AND THE ARTS, Istanbul. 

July 1-4: FESTIVAL OF KUSADASI. Folk 
dances. 

August 10-18: FESTIVAL OF TROY. Out- 
door drama in the ruins. 

August 20-September 20: INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAIR, Izmir. 

September 8-10: CIRIT COMPEITIONS, 
Konya. Turkish version of polo. 

December 5-17: FESTIVAL OF MEVLANA 
(WHIRLING DERVISHES), Konya. 
Ritual performance of whirling der- 
vishes commemorates death of their 
founder, Mevlana. Also exhibits of 
Seljuk art. 


Queen. Elizabeth Il's Silver Jubilee, a 
nationwide event, will be celebrated 
in various ways throughout the sum- 
mer. For specific details, contact the | 
British Government Tourist Office, 
or use the reply card on page T24, X 

March 5-19: FESTIVAL OF 20TH-CENTURY | 
- MUSIC, Cardiff, Wales. i 

March 8-19: CHELSEA ANTIQUES FAIR, 
London. 

March 20-April 2: CAMDEN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, London. | 

March 26-April 5: WORLD TABLE TENNIS - 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Birmingham. 

April 6-13: INTERNATIONAL YOUTH 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, Harrogate. 

April 7-11: SHOW JUMPING: EASTER IN- 
TERNATIONAL, Hickstead. 


| April 9-11: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


OF COUNTRY MUSIC, London. 


April 26-28: HORSE RACING: 


NEWMARKET SPRING, Newmarke ay 

















Your Biceaterial was fun. But now you must 
join us imour Silver Jubilee Year—the 25th 
anniversasy otour Queen's reign. 


We've penred a year long party starting this 
Spring. From the moment you board one of our 
jets, vou'ibrmmeet the Queen (oa film, of course) 
and enjoy a fire Jubilee dinne. And if you take 
either our Loecion Show Tour or our Show & 
Shopper Tour youll receive a Silver Jubilee 
book full of historic facts. And coupons that 
allow you to bey at prizes of 25years ago. 


Londen Show Tour $733 


Always one o your favorites—and ours. You 
get roundarip tare from New York. 13 nights ina 
“fine hotel, tickets to € hit shows (come to mine, 
and we'll neve a litt visit afer, hundreds of 
discounts. ane an Aws car fo: 1 day (you pay 
gas and mi 
festivities aiw 






London Show & Shopper $783 


For you wore shophounds as well as theatre 

‘puffs. $56 mere gets you all the splendid 

features œ the London Show Tour plus: a half- 

day's shoppinc tour df London: a full day's tour 

f Brighton, amous for its antiques, (I’m one of 

(ir most iannus), adashion show, and even a 
xit bargains home. 
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With our spirits so high for the Silver Jubilee, 
and our pound so low, (for your delight, albeit 
Our woe) you'll never find a better time to visit 
Britain. So don't just sit there. Fly. To Britain on 
British Airways. 


* Cheap-Cheap (Our lowest fare between New 
York and London...$350) and Group Inclusive 
Tour fares quoted here are available beginning 
May and are subject to a number of restric- 
tions and government approval including a $15 
surcharge for weekend travel (for 2 and 3 week 
tours only). So you must read our "Holidays 
Britain and Europe" and "Cheap-Cheap'" bro- 
chures for all the details. Call your Travel Agent 
or British Airways. We'll take good care of you 
to Britain. Europe. The World. 


British 
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British Airways, Box 457. Dept. 131-655 
Fresh Meadows, NLY. 11365 i 
Phone (212) 687-1600. See the Yellow Pages. - 
for toii-free number in your area, . 
Please send me your free 

; "Holidays Britain and Europe " 
| "Cheap-Cheap" brochures. 
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since 1066. And where Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II was crowned 25 
years ago. 

Canterbury Cathedral where Becket 
rallied the faithful. And the Houses of 
Parliament where Churchill rallied the 
world. l 

Plus some of the greatest museums 
and art galleries in the world. 


Look at these bargains! 
The dollar has increased 20% in value 
in relation to the pound since March 
1976. So your dollar buys 20% more. 


è 


Plus there are bargains like these: 


Come join the royal celebration. 
Royal concerts. Royal tournaments. 
Royal ee A year of parades. 


«des FA Queen's Silver Jubilee. The 
25th anniversary of her coronation. It's 
Pan Am's anniversary, too. Our 50th. 
So come, fly Pan Am to Britain. 
From the Boya e cot Races to the 











The most dazzling year 


Fly Pan Am to the Queens Silver Jubilee. E 
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Ride a miniature, fairy-tale train 7 
in Wales SE E ks s0 
See the Crown Jewels and the 3 
Tower of London.....................1.98 
Shakespeare's fascinating É 
birthplace ii ueste 60 
Special "Open-to-View" ticket to overi 
300 castles, palaces, mansions ... 10.00: 
Concert at Royal Festival Hall.....1. TES 
Cozy, thatched cottage inn : 
(inc. breakfast)... sisse 12757 
Lunch with a pint of beer in a 

County DUD eeo toi Cu sas 97 
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a Come see tbe most glorious pageantry in the worl | 
in Cwent -five Cars. — 
o 








These are juste few of the fabulous 
- bargains you L and in Britain. 


_ Special PanAm tours. 


With 50 years of experience, Pan Am 
_ can show you tae best of Britain. 











-o o We have 747 service to London 





E ue 


from New York, Boston, Washington, 

















Monarch show you the best of England, 
Scotland and Wales. Selected departure 
dates available. 

All Pan Am tours include Conti- 
nental breakfasts, sightseeing and trans- 
fers. Some include dinners. Some, 
discounts on rent-a-cars. 


Free brochures. 










America’s airline to the work 


Send to British Tourist Authority 
Department P, Box 4100, Grand Cent 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10017. D 

Please send me your free brochure 









D.C, Detroit, San Francisco and Seattle. 
<o This year Pan Am has special vaca- For free information, see your travel Name 


























/ $180 (per »erson, double occu- 
plus air are. Other Pan Am 
e Camelot. Minstrel and 



















We'll send you BTA’s special, free 
Silver Jubilee brochure and Pan Am’s 
free, 20-page “Britain” tour book. 





Hon packages ia honor of the Silver agent or mail the coupon to the British Rinne 
ubilee. One, che Regency. gives youlS Tourist Authority, Britain's National aaa aa aaa 
xciting days sc explore London for Tourist Office. IO NUN PEDAL ce 
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One of the most enjoyable ways to see 


art of the world is to book passage on 
Tuise ship which leisurely meanders 
m one port of call to another. Many 
ople don't realize how varied are the | 
tions in cruise travel. There are three- 
y cruises out of Miami, one of whose 
rposes is to offer passengers a pleasant 
nue for gambling. And at the other ex- 


‘me there are 92-day around-the-world 


uises out of New York that qualify as 
e of the great experiences ofa _ 
etime. In between are many different. 
es of cruise, of varying time spans, in 


elve major cruising seas of the world. 


me are built around a hobby or | 
ivity such as cooking, language train- 
ng, nature study, and the like. Fodor's 
uises Everywhere '77, an excellent 
esource book, lists 58 separate cruise 
nes operating a total of 155 cruise ships 
his year. On most cruises you will stop 
ta new port of call every second or third 
ay. 
The larger cruise ships are like float- 
1g luxury hotels. Cruising was once a 
pastime only of the very rich, and the 
standards of excellence demanded by the 
ealthy of yesteryear linger on today. 
This applies to the food, the facilities, 
the service, the operation and mainte- 
nance of the ship, and the general at- 
mosphere onboard. Indeed, nothing 
compares with a cruise for giving the 
traveler that first-class feeling. And yet 
the price of a cruise usually averages 
about $50 to $80 a day, which is com- 
parable to what you might spend travel- 
ing overland in most parts of the world. 
On a cruise, however, you don't have to 
pack vour bags every day. Your 
stateroom and the rest of the ship be- 
come your temporary home, complete 


with maid, butler, chef, social secretary, 


and, if you're travelling en famille, 
babysitter. 
The smaller ships are hardly less en- 
ticing. Some are brand new and were | 
uilt for cruising. Others are older but 
ill have grace and elegance, and they — 
operated with efficiency and style in 
se service. The smaller ships offer 
rly all the recreational activities avail- 
n the larger ships, such as swim- 
dancing, movies, cabaret, bridge - 
kgammon tournaments, deck | 
huffleboard, a gymnasium with 
ind massage, television, ship- 
hopping, and bars open into the 
urs. Of course you are free to 


se yourself in the romance of the | 


nd when the ship reaches port, a 
le different experience begins. 
‘he price of a cruise normally 
ends on the position of your 


iteroom, plus such things as whether it 


fancy beds and a refrigerator. In gen- 


the lower-priced accommodations 


to be reserved first, so if you're 
nking of taking a cruise this year and 
iney is a consideration, see your travel 
t early. 


o 
. GATHERING OF THE CLANS, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, for first week. 
Nationwide the second week. 
May 1-August 31 THE QUEEN’S SILVER 
. JUBILEE OFFICIAL CELEBRATIONS, 
nationwide. 


" May 1-15: FESTIVAL OF FILMS, PLAYS, 


AND CONCERTS. London. 

May 1-June 19: FOCAL '77: FESTIVAL OF 
THE CREATIVE ARTS, throughout 
Kent. 

May 7: PARADEOF SILVER GHOST ROLLS- 
ROYCE MOTOR CARS, Windsor, 
Berkshire, to Ascot, Berkshire. 


| May 19-29: FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS, 


Perth. 


May 20-June 4: WOMEN'S WORLD 


BOWLS CHAMPIONSHIP, Worthing. 


June 4-7: SPECIAL FESTIVAL TO CELE- 
BRATE QUEEN’S SILVER JUBILEE, 
Portsmouth. 

June 8-18: ANTIQUES FAIR, London, — 

June 11: TROOPING THE COLOUR: THE | 
QUEEN’S OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY, Lon- 
don. : 

June 3-12: BATH FESTIVAL, Bath. — — 

June 20-July 2: LAWN TENNIS CENTEN- - 
ARY CHAMPIONSHIP, London. At — 
Wimbledon. : 

June 30-July 3: HENLEY ROYAL REGAT- - 
TA, Henley-on- Thames. 

July 4-16: SILVER JUBILEE PAGEANT, 
Guildford. 

July 5-10: INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL . 
EISTEDDFOD, Llangollen, Wales. © 


ANNOUNCING THE FIRST ANNUAL 
TRAVEL PLANNER PHOTO 
COMPETITION 


Photography :s an integral part of 
travel, as Slim Aarons would be 
among the first to tell you. Slim is the 
internationally acclaimed travel pho- 
tographer whose work adorns the 
cover and :nside pages of this year’s 
Travel Planner. He is also the judge 
in our first annual Travel Planner 
Photo Competition. 

The theme of the competition is 
"People at Play in Foreign Lands." 
The grand prize sa one-week round- 


trip vacation for two at Bermuda's 
fabulous Pink Beach Club and Cot- 
tages." Fifty runner-up prizes, in the | 
form of new or extended subscrip- 
tions to this magazine, will also be 
awarded. Just follow the rules below 
and send us your best shots that tie in 
with the theme. Maybe you'll be one 
of the winners, or even the grand- 
prize winner. At any rate, Slim will 
enjoy looking at your photographs. 
Good luck! 


The Rules 


l. The competition is open to everyone except employees of Harper- 


Atlantic Sales, Inc., and their kin. 


2. Competitors may submit up to five previously unpublished photo- 


graphs. Decisien of the judge is final. 


3. Harper-Atlentic Sales acquires the right to publish, exhibit, or use for 
promotion the winning photograph, and assumes no responsibility for 


other entries. 


4. Entries may be transparencies or prints up to 8 x 10 inches, and each 


Pack them carefully and mail to: 


| . must bear the photographer's name and address. 
|| 3. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for the return of entries. 
| 6. Entries must be postmarked no later than May 31, 1977. 


Travel Planner Photo Competition 


Harper- Atlantic Sales, Inc. 
420 Lexiagton Avenue 
New Yorx, N.Y. 10017 


. “Eight days and seven nights for two people at Pink Beach Club and Cottages in Tucker's Town, Ber- — 
muda (dates subject tc availability); Modified American Plan (breakfast and dinner daily); plus round-trip. . 
airfare from any East €oast gateway city. E a . 
, ,, Presentec by Pink Beach Club and Cottages and their North American representatives, David B, 
Mitchell and Co. ine. : AL n. s uH 





annel Islands. 
ugust 2E-September 10: EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL. Very im- 
pressive. 
ptember 3: ROYAL HIGHLAND 
GATHERING, Braemar, Scotland. 
id-September to mid-December: EX. 
HIBITION OF BRITISH ART, 1952-1977, 
. London. At the Royal Academy. 
ctober 3-8: HORSE SHOW OF THE YEAR, 
' Wemblev. 
ovember 13: LORD MAYOR'S PROCESS- 
ION AND SHOW, London. 


| * BF € *. 

pril 20-22: v.I. LENIN'S 107TH AN- 
NIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 
Ulyanevsk. 


May 20 23: KIEV SPRING. Music, art, 

"^ drama, ballet. 

July 21-24 'SONG FESTIVAL, Riga. 

i ue 13- 26: CRIMEAN DAWNS, Yalta. 


- ballett ingrad: . Musi | of the midnight 
sun. 
September d ques : GOLDEN AUTUMN, 
| art, drama. 


CAL palis 
December 15: NAT ONAL ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTING COMPETITION, Moscow. 
December eer 5: RUSSIAN 


| May -Ju: une: FESTIVAL OF POPULAR 
MUsic Belicude: 
June-August: SUMMER FESTIVAL, Split. 
July-August: FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, 
: Bled 
July 3-8: BALKAN FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, 
Iy 10 Au 


July 17-24: ~ WORLD REVIEW OF ORIGINAL 
FOLKL@EE, Zagreb. 

August: INTERNATIONAL WINES AND 

J SPIRITS FAIR, Ljubljana. 

September: INTERNATIONAL THEATER 
FESTIVAL, Belgrade. 

September 9-18: INTERNATIONAL 
AUTUMN FAIR, Zagreb. 

December 29-30: INTERNATIONAL 
SCUBADIVING EVENTS, Mali Losinj. 


“The fabric af my faithiul lov 
No power shall dim or ravel 
Whilst I stay here — but oh, my dear, 
IF} showed ever travel!" 
— Edna St. Vincent Millay 


M.S. aes ae a Sail 
ritish Isles with me? 


eme, discover a British springtime on 

a fabled ship. Sail with the Kungsholm 
to the British Isles. Cruise the rugged coast 
of England; the beautiful islands of western 
Scotiand; the deep blue harbor of Dun 
Laoghaire in Ireland. You'll stop first in the 
Azores, Spain and Le Havre in France. And 
you can go inland, all along the way, on à 
variety of shore trips. See the tide come in 
at Mont-Saint-Michel. Experience the Gallic 
nightlife in Paris. Go walking through the 
green English countryside. Explore the 
highlands and lochs around Edinburgh. 

And aboard the Kungsholm you will 
experience the warm hospitality which 
makes her a fabled ship. Dining is an ad- 
venture in gourmet delights, with an inter- 


This is what fables are ade ae; 


Flagship Cruises, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY. 10036 (212) 869-3410 


national menu ranging from Fettuccini 
Alfredo to Beef Wellington —or perhaps a 
fresh green salad and a light wine at pool- 
side. The Kungsholm provides you with all 
the luxury and activity you would ever want. 
Impeccable service and her gracious Eng- 
lish-speaking staff are only part of the reason 
why season after season, those who kno 

perfecticn sail with the Kungsholm. 


Ve anencmrynen peg pem iaai aiga Arrears Micah 















April 15-27: FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS, Mil- 
< jana. 

Early May: FEASTS OF RABB, Tlemcen. 

- Pilgrimages, folk dances. 

June 1-14: CHERRY FESTIVAL, Miliana. 
August 19-September 2: MEDITERRA- 

< NEAN GAMES, Algiers. Sports. 


;THIOPIA 


March 2: COMMEMORATION OF THE BAT- 

-. TLE OF ADWA, nationwide. Parades. 

ay 1: WORKING MEN'S DAY, nation- 
wide. Parades, speeches. 

September 27: FEAST OF FINDING THE 

TRUE CROSS, nationwide. 


Travel Book Talk 

















In last year's Travel Planner we wrote 
that the travel guidebook field is domi- 
nated by the three F's— Fodor, From- 
mer, and Fielding. As we survey the 
travel sections of New York bookstores 
in 1977, we find that the three F's are 
being crowded by a host of competitors 
and imitators, including the three B's 
nd the big M. 
.. The three B's are Berlitz, Bazak, and 
Benn’s Blue. The Berlitz guides are 
pocket-sized and thin, the Bazak guides 
from Harper & Row somewhat more 
substantial, and the Blue Guide series 
from Benn Publishers in London, dis- 
tributed by Rand McNally here, are full 
size but printed in absolutely tiny type. 
The big M, of course, is Michelin, the. 
re" company (that's how they spell - 
and their guides are well thought of 
New York booksellers. The green 
chelins are in English, the red in 
oreign languages, which is easy enough 
nless you're color blind. 
Itseems the guidebook field is 
rgeoning. In addition to the above 
lHlengers, there are the Holiday guides 
m Random House, the A to Z series 
Robert S. Kane (Doubleday), the 
ta Waldo series from Collier Books, 
This Beautiful Worldseries on Asian 
itions from Kodansha Interna- 
Ltd., the Off the Beaten Track 
ies from Nash Publishing, the Kate 
ion Places and Pleasures series (Put- 
mJ. and the Let's Goseries from Har- 
d 5tudent Agencies. 
Still, what we said last year holds true - 
day. The guidebook field continues to 
dominated by Eugene Fodor, Arthur 
mer, and Temple Fielding. Each 
has built a loyal following over the 
s each publishes thick and thorough 
's, and together they do better at the 
register than all the rest combined. 
ich man's guides are right for you? 
a question of sensibility, really. The 
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year. 

March 15-17: SIGI FESTIVAL, Navrongo, 
north of Accra. Drumming, dancing, 
and offerings made for good health, 
long lif2, and a good harvest. 

April 13-18: GOBIGBEZA FESTIVAL, 
Aflao. Recalls the migration of the 

. Aflawus from their ancestral home in 
Togolaad to escape from the wicked 
King Agorkoli. Traditional drumming 
and dancing in cultural dress. 

May 7: "ABOAKYER" DEER HUNTING 
FESTIVAL, nationwide. 

June 3: AHOBAA FESTIVAL. Ayeldu 
along the Cape Coast. Festivities to 
drive evil spirits away. 

July 1: REPUBLIC DAY, nationwide. 
Parades. 

July 5: BAKATUE FESTIVAL, Elmina. 
Royal procession of chiefs in native 
attire. 


best way tc find out is to go to your 
bookstore and sample a few chapters of 
each. 


1976 brought some new and inter- 
esting titles to the travel shelves. Briefly, 
they are Freighter Days, by Norman D. 
Ford (Harian Publications, $2.95), a 
how-to guide to freighter travel and ap- 
parently more popular with elderly peo- 
ple than with young vagabonds; Mexico 
Especially Jor Women, by Gerie Tully 
(Abelard-Schuman, $5.95), which en- 
courages women to explore one of the 
great nearby travel destinations on their 
own; Naget's Chiaa, (Nagel Publishers, 
$35.), said to be the most complete trav- 
el guide to mainland china ever as- 
sembled in English; Whitman’s Off 
Season Travel Guide to Europe 1976 (St. 
Martin's, $17.50: paper, $6.95), an im- 
pressive and good-looking challenger to 
the three F's; Walk Straight Through the 
Square, by Skurdenis and Smircich (Mc- 
Kay, $4.95), subtitled “walking tours 
through Europe's most picturesque 
cities and towns" and a companion 
volume to the earlier Turn Right at the 
Fountain, which covered Europe, and 
Turn Left ct the Pub, which featured the 


. British Isles; and Country Inns and Back 
. Roads (European Edition), from the 


Berkshire Travelier Press ($4.95) ,asup- 
plement to the successful domestic guide 
of the same name. . | 

A Two books for people who care about 


good writing deserve mention here: The 


Moscow Scene, by Geoffrey Bocca (Stein. 


and Day, $8.95), and Travels, by Jan 


Morris (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 


$7.95). Bocca is a novelist-journalist who - 


loves Moscow almost as much as he 


loves an elegantly turned phrase. Morris, |. 


famous for her sex-change operation as 
well as her writings, travelled to Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Washington, D.C., Hong 


Kong, Singapore, and six other cities to 
_write the eleven essays that comprise 


this worthy collection. Travelers to 
Moscow or any of Morris’s cities would 
do well to take the relevant book along. 





TUNISIA 


9: MUSIC FESTIVAL, | 
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ly September: KENYA FLYING 







November: SEA FISHING FESTIVAL, 
Malindi. 


MOROCCO 


Early May: NATIONAL FOLKLORE 
FESTIVAL, Marrakesh. 

End May: ROSE FESTIVAL, Kella des 
N’Gouna. | 

July: WAXWORK FESTIVAL, Sale. 

October: EQUESTRIAN FESTIVAL, Tissa, 
near Fez. P 


NIGERIA 


March-May: EGUNGUN FESTIVALS, Offa, 
Oyo, Ijebu, and Igbo. * 

May: AGEMO FESTIVAL (THE AGELESS 
FESTIVAL), Ijebu, Igbo. m 

July-August: AWAKERE FESTER, Warri. 
Masquerade dance performances. . 

August: OSHUN FESTIVAL, Oshogbo. 
Sacrifices and dances. 

December: IGUE FESTIVAL, Benin City. 
Fifteenth-century festival. 


RHODESIA 


Political instability will probably rule 


out Rhodesia as a tourist destination in 
1977. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


April 2-30: ARTS AND SPORTS FESTIVAL, 
Cape Town. 

April 25-29: RAND AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW, Johannesburg. 

April 25-29: INTERNATIONAL STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVE MEETING, De Aar. 

July 18-22: INTERNATIONAL TRAINING .- 
AND EDUCATION EXHIBITION, Johan- 
nesburg. ` | 

August 22-27: PHILATELIC EXHIBITION 

. “RAND 77," Johannesburg. MEC 
September: SPRING FLOWER SHOWS, 







































































East London. | 

October: WORLD WATER SKI MEETING, 
Johannesburg. 

November 10: FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS, 
Durban. 


March 13-20: REGIONAL FOLK ART 
|. FESTIVAL OF SOUSSE, all cities of 
Sahel. Music, folk dances. 
March 20-27: EL-HAMMA FESTIVAL, 
Gabes. Riding show, parades. 
March 20-April 17: ORANGE TREE 
FESTIVAL, Menzel Bou-Zelfa. 
April 10-17: SPRING FESTIVAL, Nabeul... 
Regional fair with folklore shows. 
April 24-30: FESTIVAL OF FOLK ART AND. 
_ MUSIC, Nabeul. 53 
May 8-15: HORSE RIDING FESTIVAL, Le. 


Kef. Racing also. 


























May 3 June di ‘COPPER BELT 

| 2 TURAL SHOW, Ndola. 
July 29: UMUTOMBOKO CEREMONY, 
— Luapuia Frovinee. Ancient rites 
honor the senior chief, 
_ September 2:5: AGRICULTURAL AND 
D. COMMERC. AL SHOW, Lusaka. 
(n October 24: INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
^. nationwite, 
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CYPRI 
^ Early May: BLOWER FESTIVAL, 
| Anthestira. 
- May: NICOSI. FESTIVAL. Theater, con- 
$500. certs, Telk art. 
^ May 15-31 : 1sTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
- TOURNAMENT, Nicosia. 
May 21-Jurc 11: (TERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Nicosia. 
May 28-Jure 1: CELEBRATION OF THE 
"FLOOD," aataklysmos. Religious 
(ooo pageaniry. fair. 
|o ÓJune-July: ANCIENT GREER DRAMA 
FESTIVAL, Sato Paphos. 
July 1-15> CURIUM FESTIVAL, near 
Limassol Ancient Greek and Shake- 
s spearean crama.. 
duly 1-185 INEERNATIONAL ART 
FESTIV AE @F FOLK DANCES AND 
(e SONGS Limassol. In Public Gardens. 
- August Í-15z FOLK ART FESTIVAL, Pam- 
<o paphia. 
September 15-30: WINE FESTIVAL, Lim- 
c massob 


























March int IN ERNATIONAL TENNIS TOUR- 
5o NAMENT, Cairo. 

May: ARABIAN HORSE FESTIVAL, Luxor. 
) : BOAT SHOW, iem 


| mee eS Ay 9e FESTIVAL, 
| aber 25- 


April 10-17: SPRING FESTIVAL, Mosul. 
October 1-21: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 


ISRAEL 


March 15-31: SOUND AND LIGHT PRO- 


GRAM, Jerusalem. work and study. The Israel Gover 
Apr il 2-9: PASSOVER OBSERVANCE, Office will provide information on the many 
nationwide l types of programs available. 






2n and Caesarea. 


AND INTERN ATION. AL G AMES, ! 


Gan. Sports. 


April 3-10: HOLY WEEK OBSERVANCES, 


April 20-May 19: SPRING FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC, DRAMA, AND DANCE, 
Jerusalem. 1977. 





i Ait Fodar's available in bookstores 
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nationwide. In most Christian 





LEBANON 


And of course... 
for all the things you 


need to know before you go 
—and while you're abroad— 
you'll want the current 


R$ 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


Several now available in a Traveltex edition 


Fodor's Area Guides: Caribbean, Europe, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Scandinavia, South America, Southeast Asia, Soviet 
Union. 

Country & City Guides: Fodor's 21 separate guides to 29 
countries in Europe, North Africa, Near East. Also London, 
Paris, Venice, Vienna, Peking. 

Transportation Guide: Fodor's big new guide to 1977 
cruises to everywhere in the world. 

Language Guide: “Fodor's Europe Talking,” a handy 
traveler's guide to 19 European languages. 

Coming soon: “Fodor's Egypt 1977," “Fodor's Iran er Tey 

and pias s Railways of the World.” 








coupon now. 


Guides). 


FODOR'S MODERN GUIDES, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York, N. X. 10017 


July-August: ISRAEL FESTIVAL( 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, gerumnet i 


Experiments i in kibbutz living can be enjo: 
short periods as a guest or longer p rio 


Political strife will probably rule out 
Lebanon as a tourist destination in 


FREE, so that you can select the Fodor's you need 
for your trip, a brochure listing all of the Fodor's 
Guides now ready for travel abroad | in 1917. Mail this 


| Please send me at once the free brochure: ‘isting all of Fodor's 
Guides now available for travel in 1977 (including. Fodor's U. S.A 





































ember 1: PASHTUNISTAN DAY CELE- 
BRATION, nationwide. Tribal dances, 
wrestling a and other sports. 


xr edd Exhibits of Bon pro- 
ducts, fireworks, cultural shows. 


(TAIWAN) 


March 29: YOUTH DAY, nationwide. 

<- Honors those who died in the 1911 
< Revolution. 

. June 21: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL, 

Taipei. 

ugust 29: GHOST FESTIVAL, Taipei. 
Colorful rites honor the dead. 
ptember 27: MID-AUTUMN FESTIVAL, 
pee Harvest Moon events. 


TONG KONG 


February 6-March 6: ARTS FESTIVAL. 
Music, art, drama, opera. 

March 3- 6: OPEN GOLF CHAMPION- 
“SHIPS. 

March 4: LANTERN FESTIVAL. End of 

. New Year celebration. Year of Ser- 

_ pent. 

Ju e 21: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. 


ac se a of colored s water on 


ends. te and Sweets are ex- 


irte 


Procession M elephants carrying 

deities. DM 
ril 30: MEENAKSHI KALYANAM 
(MYTHICAL WEDDING OF LORD SHIV A 
AND MEENAKSHI), Madurai. ~ 

3: BUDDHA PURNIMA, nationwide” 

but best in Samath near Varanasi. 
Holiday marking the birth, enlighten- 
- ment, and salvation of Buddha. 

une 18: RATH YATRA OR TEMPLE. 
FESTIVAL, Parii in | Orissa. "x 


August 15: INDEPENDENCE DAY CELE- 


.. BRATIONS, nationwide. 
August 17: TEEJ Jaipur. Monsoon 
Festival. 


September 5: JANMASHTAMI, Bombay, 


Mathura, Agra. Anniversary of the 
birth of Lord <rishna with special 
prayers and ries. 

September 16: Ib-UI-FITR, nationwide. 
Pageantry to celebrate the triumph of 
good over evi. 

November 10: DIWALI (FESTIVAL OF 
LIGHTS), natienwide. 

November 25: P PUSHKAR FAIR, Pushkar. 
Races, exhib S$, Music. 


INDONESIA 


May-October: CLASSICAL DANCE 
FESTIVAL, Pandaan. 

June: DJAKARTZ'S 450TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION. 

August-October: KERAPAN SAPI BULL 
RACES, Maduva Island. 


JAPAN 


March 1-14: WATER DRAWING FESTIVAL, 
Nara. Religious pageant. 

March 3: DOLL FESTIVAL, nationwide. 
Little girls on parade. 

March 20 or 21: VERNAL EQUINOX DAY, 
nationwide. 

April: CHERRY EANCES, Tokyo and 
Kyoto. 

May 3-5: KITE BATTLES, Hamamatsu. 
Competitions. 

May 6-20: INTEENATIONAL FEST IVAL,- 
Osaka. Musiz, dance, drama. 

May 15: HOLLYNOCK FESTIV AL, Kyoto. 
Pageant honcring the flower. 

June 14: RICE PLANTING FESTIVAL, 
Osaka. 

July 23-25: WILD HORSE CHASING ON 
HIBARIGAHARA. Á thousand armored 
riders in pursait of wild horses. 

August 6: PEACE FESTIVAL, Hiroshima. 
In memory of A-bomb victims. 


| September 15: RESPECT FOR THE AGED 


DAY, nationwide. | 

October 9-10: MARIMO FESTIVAL, Lake 
Akan, Hokkaido. 

October 22: FESTIVAL OF ERAS, Kyoto. 
- Marks founding of city in 794, . 


ie His eveners COCK FAIR, Tokyo. 


en zodiacal calendar fete. 


KOREA 


.. May 5: TANO FESTIV AL DAY, Seoul. 


Wrestlng, women's style. 


June 10: FARMERS DAY, nationwide. 


Dances and music. 


anos 15: LIBERATION DAY AND MOON 2 


FESTI VSTEBUHOR NIME: 


| » 10: "CODDESS A. AMA FESTIVAL. 
Macao’s most illustrious event. 
June 21: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. 


MALAYSIA 


April 3-4: MALAYSIAN GRAND PRIX, 
Selangor. Motor racing. 

May-September: MIGRATION OF THE 
GIANT TURTLES, from the South 
China Sea to beaches off the East. 
Coast States of West Malaysia. Turtle 
watching at night. 

May 30-June 11: BACHOK FESTIVAL OF 
CULTURE, Bachok. 

July 3-6: ANNUAL SEA SPORTS AND FUN 
FAIR, Lumut Perak. 

Áugust 23-27: MADE-IN-MALAYSIA 
TRADE FAIR, Kuala Lumpur. 

August 31: NATIONAL DAY, nationwide. - 
Commemorates formation of 
Malaysia. 

September 10-23: MALAYSIAN STAMP : 
EXHIBITION, Kuala Lumpur. At the 
National Museum. 


May 3: BUDDHA JAYANTI, Lumbini and 
Swayambhunath Stupa. Celebrates 
birth of Lord Buddha. 

August 30: MATAYAA (MUSIC, DANCE, 
AND HUMOR FESTIVAL), Patan. All- 
day events. 

September 16: WOMEN’S FESTIVAL, 
Pashupatinath. 


PHILIPPINES 


April 24: MAGELLAN'S LANDING CELE- 
BRATION, Cebu. E 

May: MAYTIME FESTIVAL, Santacruzan. 
Month-long festivities. 

June 29: RIVER PARADE, Apalit, Pam- 
panga. Gay river procession. 

July 4-7: RIVER FESTIVAL, Bocaue. Holy 
Cross of Wawa carried on decorated 
river barge. 


April 22: CHING MING FESTIVAL. 
Chinese visit tombs of ancestors. 

June 21: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. 

August 9: NATIONAL DAY, nationwide. : 
Independence Day parades and fair. 


August 15-September 12: MARKET 


FESTIVAL. 


SRI LANKA 


April 12-13: SINHALA AND TAMIL NEW 
YEAR, nationwide. Fireworks, 

May 22: REPUBLIC DAY, nationwide. 
Parades, pageants, religious rites. 

July-August: FIRE WALKING FESTIVAL, 
Kataragama. Barefoot! 

July-August: ESALA PERAHERA, Kandy, 
Procession of elephants. | 


July-September: TEMPLE FESTIV ALS, Ae 


Jaffna. End of harvest festival. 



















ee ing | ! E. Faha d birds are 
set Doe 


ecember S KING'S BIRTHDAY AND 
- NATIONAL DAY, nationwide. 


THE PACIFIC 
ALASKA 


Mid-Marczt = 200-40 LE CROSS-COUNTRY 
SNOWMOBILE RACE, Nome to 
. Golovin. 
June 8-12: KANG CRAB FESTIVAL, 


Kodiak. Fageantry and plenty of king 


crab ie ea. 

June 17-19: MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Palmer. 

June 19: (474 ANNUAL MIDNIGHT SUN 
OUTDO 

o chorage. On Park Strip. 

June21: M PNIGHT SUN BASEBALL 
GAME, Fairbanks. At Growden 
Memoria Field. Played without 
artificial lights. 

July 28-339: WORLD ESKIMO, INDIAN, 
ALEUT OLYMPICS, Fairbanks. Sports 
but difie-ent. Walking on knuckes, 
blanks: tossing, etc. 

August Z6-S»ptember 5: ALASKA STATE 
FAIR, Fa. mer. 

September 24: 15TH ANNUAL EQUINOX 
MARATHON, Fairbanks. At Universi- 
ty of Alaska. 

October 15-18: ALASKA DAYS FESTIVAL, 
Sitka. Irciudes pageantry com- 
memoza‘ing transfer of Alaska from 
Russiate JS. 


AUSTRALIA 


March 4-: 4: MOOMBA FESTIVAL, 
Melbourne. Music, art, drama, 

































| S* INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
SHOW, Melbourne. 

April 1-12: ROYALEASTER SHOW, 
Sydne-. F 

| April 8-11: WANTAGE FESTIVAL, Barossa 
Valley. "Wine and grape festival held 
every tWo4ears. 

April 9-16:CUP WEEK, Sydney. Horse 
racing. 

May 28-Jane 5: SECOND ASIAN TRADE 

— FAIR, Melbourne. 

ugust 27: HENLEY-ON-TODD REGATTA, 

Alice Springs. Unique "boat races" 

on dry bec of the Todd River. 

ptember 17-24: CARNIVALOF 











mM FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, An- 


FLOWERS, Toowoomba. 
September 27-October 4: WARANA 


SPRING FESTIVAL, Brisbane. Art ex- 


hibits. 

October: WARANA SPRING FESTIVAL, 
Svdney. Floral parades, music, 
drama, opera, ballet, sports, art ex- 
hibits. 

Late October-November: GREAT BAR- 
RIER REEF ISLANDS FESTIVAL, 
Queensland. 

December 3-4: PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
GAMES, Canberra. 

December 26: YACHT RACE, Sydney to 
Hobart. Racing classic. 


COOK ISLANDS 


August 1-10: CONSTITUTION CELEBRA- 
TIONS, islandwide. Sports events, 
dancing, singing competitions, 
parades, carnivals. 





Buddhist monks at Pagan, Burma, the land of 6,000 temples. 











October 26: GOSPEL DAY, islandwide. . 
Open-zir pageants mark arrival of th 
first missionaires. 


FIJI 


June 9-19: SOUTH PACIFIC BOWLING 
CARNIVAL, Suva. 

August-September: HIBISCUS FESTIVAL 
Suva. Floats, sports, regatta, and a 
gala ball. 

November 10: DIWALI (FESTIVAL OF 
LIGHTS), nationwide. 


June 13: FIESTA OF SAINT ANTHONY, | 
Tamuning. 

August 19-21: WATER FESTIVAL, Merizo 

November 12-13, 19-20: ARTS FESTIVAL 
Chamorro and Agana. 














remonies, Japanes ecooking — 
Jemonstrations, displays of bonsai, - 
bonseki, and flower arrangements. 
Fashion show and beauty pageant. 
rch 19-26: PRINCE KUHIO FESTIVAL, 
Kauai Island. Song and dances. 

ril 10: EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE, 
Punchbowl National Memorial Park 
of the Pacific, Honolulu. 

pril 13-17: MERRIE MONARCH 

^ FESTIVAL, Hilo. 

ay 1: LEI DAY, Honolulu and other 
islands. Hula pageant at sunset and 
-lei competitions. 

May 15-June 18: FIESTA FILIPINA, 

: Honolulu. Music, folkdancing, 

. pageantry, and selection of Queen of 
"the Philippines. 

ay 28- June 12: 50TH STATE FAIR, 

- Honolulu. 

July 1-4: ANNUALORCHID SHOW, Hilo. 
August 1 and 8: HULA FESTIVAL, 

:: Honolulu. Competition. 

September 18-October 22: ALOHA WEEK, 
= Oahu and other islands. Pageantry, 
sweet dances, luau, royal ball, parade, 
^:. and canoe race. | 

October 6-9: MAUI COUNTY FAIR, Maui. 
December 2-7: FESTIVAL OF TREES, 

<> Honolulu. Decorated trees, wreaths, 
|, and Christmas items. Hawaiian 

-< Christmas carol programs. 








































DONT GO OVERSEAS 
= WITHOUT THE 
. FANZUS VOLTAGE CONVERTER 








_. Foreign electrical current is differ- 
-ent from that in the United States. That 
means you wil need the Franzus 
Voltage Converter to convert foreign 
Current when you travel overseas. So. 
you can use your hair styler/dryer, 
Coffee cup heater, electric razor and a 
host of other appliances just like you. 
would at home. 
















enough to fit into the palm of your - 
hand. Weighs just three ounces. And: 
i$ easy to take along with you in your — 
suitcase, carry-on bag, jacket pocket. 
or handbag. Makes a great gift, tool . 
For a free booklet that answers all - 
¿your questions about foreign elec- E: 
` tricity write Franzus, 352 Park. Ave. 
South, New York, N.Y. 10010. = 


FRANZUS 



























The Franzus Converter is small 













|. May 13: SAN ISIDÓRO FESTIVAL, ‘Saipan | 


July: PALAU FAIR, Koror., Handicraft 
displays and Palauan dances. 


NEW ZEALAND 


March 1-13: PAN-PACIFIC PHIL ATELIC- 
EXHIBITION, Christchurch. | 

March 1-22: ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF ARTS, 
Auckland. Ballet, drama. 


May 30-June 2: ARTS AND CRAFTS DIS. | 


PLAY, Dunedin. 

May 31: MAORI REGATTA, Waikato - 
River. Canoe races. 

May 31-Jwne 1: SPORTS TOURNAMENT, 
Masterton. 

August 16-30: ORANGE FESTIVAL, 
Tauranga. Displays of flowers and 
floats. 

August 17-September 3: INTERNA. 
TIONAL TRADE FAIR, Wellington. 

September 25-30: ANNUAL BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL ANDPARADE, Alexandria. 





June: FRANGIPANI WEEK, Rabaul. 
Honors first flower to bloom af ter tk 
eruption of local volcano. n 

Early September: TOLAL WAWAGIRA 
(DISPLAY OF HANDICRAFTS), FIRE- 

BALL CHAMPIONSHIPS, KOKOPO 
. SHOW, Rabaul. Native arts and crafts 
competitions, 

November: PAPUA SAFARI, Port 
Morestiy: } PONS rally. 


March 12: 26:1 FLOW ER EXHIBITION, Fare 
Manihini. Also selection of the 
handsomest Tahitian of the year. © 

July 14-21: FETES DE JUILLET, Papeete | 
and islands of Raiatea and Bora 
Bori. Merry making recalls Bastille. 

ay 

August 15: FÊTES DETAHITI ITI, Tahiti - 
Iti Peninsula. 

December 7: TIARA TAHITI DAY, 
Papeete. Tiaras, Tahiti's national 
flowers, are distributed everywhere. 














BELIZE 


April 9: CROSS-COUNTRY BICYCLE RACE, 
from B«iize City. 

September 10: NATIONAL DAY, nation- 
wide. Marks the defeat of the Spanish 
in 1798 by the original British settlers. 

November 19: CARIB SETTLEMENT DAY, 
Stann Creek and Toledo. Music and 
dancing recall :he first Carib settle- 
ment in the southern part of country 
in 1823. 


COSTA RICA 


March 19: ST. JOSEPH'S DAY, Festival, 
San José. Processions. 

April 11: ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
OF RIVAS, nationwide. 

June 9: FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI, 
nationwide. Processions. 

June 29: FEAST OF ST. PAUL AND ST. 
PETER, nationwide. Pageantry, pro- 
cessions. 

July 10-17: UNIVERSITY WEEK, San 
José. Art, drama, dances, sports. 
July 25: CELEBRATION OF THE ANNEXA- 
TION OF GUANACASTE. Dances, horse 

races, rodeo, bullfights, and fire | 
works. | 

August 2: FEAST OF OUR LADY OF THE 
ANGELS. Cartago. 


_ September 15: INDEPENDENCE DAY CEL- 


-EBRATIONS, nationwide. 
October 12: RACE DAY, nationwide. 
Marks the discovery of America. 


ELSALVADOR 


March 17-19: FEAST OF ST. JOSEPH, 
nationwide. | 





April 22-May 3: FAIR OF THE HOLY 
CROSS, San Juan Nonualco. 

July 17-26: FIESTAS DE SANTA ANA, 
nationwide. 

August 2-7: AUGUST FESTIVALS, honor- 
ing the patron saint, San Salvador. 
Float carries image of Ei Salvador del 
Mundo. 

September 13-16: HOLY ROMAN CROSS 
FIESTA, Panchimalco. 

November 16-28: FIESTAS DESAN 
MIGUEL, nationwide. 

December 1-10: FEAST OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION, Izalco. 

December 10-27: FEASTOFST. LUCY, 
Zacatecoluca. 


GUATEMALA 


April 22-30: LOCAL FAIR, San Marcos. 
Colorful exhibits and events. 
May 1-5: FAIROF THECROSS, Lake 
Amatitlan. Religious festival. 
June 10-13: ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 
FESTIVAL, San Antonio Aguas 

- Calientas. i 
June 27-29: LOCAL FAIR OF ST. PETER, 
San Pedro Sacatepequez. __ 
July 12-18: FIESTAS JULIAS LOCAL FAIR, 
Huehuetenango. 
September 11-16: STATE FAIR, 
Quezaltenango. - 
October 15-18 R OF ST. LUKE, San 
: an, Lake Atitlan. 
ESTA TOMARKTHE . 
OF 1944, nationwide, . ah 
UADALUPE HOLIDAY, 
| . Pageantry. 
December 16-2« HE POSADAS, nation 
wide. Nine nights of Christmas pro- 
cession Eo | 




























































eros. 1-16: SANTO DOMINGO FIESTA, 

Managus. Most popular feast in the 

couniry. Parade » traditional cos- 

vo tumes, reworks. —— 

August 15: FIESTA OF THE ASSUMPTION, 

:C Granada. Processions, rites. : 

September | 30: DANCE OF THE BULLS, 
Léon: Hcnors San Jeronimo. 

. December 7-8: FIESTA OF THE IMMACU- 
LATECGNCEPTION, Managua, Léon, 
Granada. Eeligious rites, pageantry. 

^ Dance af the Gigantona (traditional 
panbupd. dwarf dance), house par- 


ties. 


March 2 3: DAY OF SAN JUAN DE DIOS, 
Nata de Laos Caballeros. Religious 
observance in one of the oldest 
churzhes on the continent. 

' March 70°11: GREAT PILGRIMAGE, from 
all peints of the country to Atalaya, 
the town where he miraculous Jesus 
Nazarene of Atslaya is venerated. 

March © 7-24: 21ST INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
OFSANJOSÉ, Dawid. Folklore. 

April: COFFEE FAIR AND FLOWER 
FEST: VaL, Boquete. Flower arrange- 
meni displays, handicraft exhibits, 
cayaicades, the coronation of a 
queen, and a greased-pole contest. 
























arch: BACCHUS FESTIV AL OF THE 
^ VINEYARDS, Mendoza.. 
March: 3NTFTERNATIONAL REGATTA 
|. SEASON, Buenos: Aires. 
March Í-É5: COTTON FESTIVAL, 
Avellaneda. | 
July: NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW, Buenos 
Aires. D 
July 9: ANTIONAL DAY OF ARGENTINA, 
d natien wide. 
July-August: SNOW FESTIVAL, g 
j Bariloche . Ski events and champion- 


ips. 
uly-August: SNOW. FESTIVAL ANDSKI 
Ot AMENT, Los N Moies 


June 9: CORPUS CHRISTI RELIGIOUS 





FESTIVAL, Los Santos and 
Penonome. Pageantry, ‘‘Great Devil 
Montezuma,” and other colonial 
dances. 

July: INTERNATIONAL AQUATIC 
FESTIVAL, Taboga Island. 

July-September: 26TH INTERNATIONAL 
FISHING TOURNAMENT, nationwide. 
For marlin and sailfish. 

July 16: FESTIVAL OF THE PATRON SAINT 
VIRGIN EL CARMEN, Taboga Island. A 
marine procession of flower-decor- 
ated boats. 

July 19-23: PATRON SAINT'S FESTIVAL 
IN HONOR OF STA. LIBRADA, Las Tab- 
as. The celebration of the pollera 
(women's national costume); exhibi- 
tion of beautifully made polleras, fire- 
works, bullfights, and dancing in the 
streets. 

August: NINTH FESTIVAL DE MANITA, 
Ocu. A folk festival featuring typical 


music and dances of the region. Large - 


exhibition of native dress and a tradi- 
tional country wedding. 


August 7-10: CORN WEEK FESTIVAL, 


Panama City. All kinds of foods and 
products derived from or made with 
corn. Handicrafts. 


September 23-27: OUR LADY OF MERCY 


FESTIVAL, Guarare. Religious pro- 
cession, folk dances, parades of 
decorated oxcarts, and fireworks. 

October 11: ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
REVOLUTION, Panama City. Parades, 
dances, speeches. The classic *“Guar- 
dia Nacional” at the President Re- 
mon Racetrack. 

October 21: FESTIVAL OF THE BLACK 
CHRIST, Portobelo. 

October 21: TORITO GUAPO FESTIVAL, 
Anton. Folkloric event. 

December 8: MOTHER'S DAY, nation- 
wide. Processions of children wearing 
their first communion dresses. 
Balconies and gardens are adorned 
with small lighted altars honoring 
Mary, Mother of Christ. 





October: NATIONAL YACHTING CHAM- 


PIONSHIP, Olivos, Buenos Aires. 

November: INTERNATIONAL FISHING | 
CONTEST, Bariloche. 

November 10: DAY OF ARGENTINE TRA- 
DITION, nationwide. 

December 1-2: FESTIVAL OF THETROUT, 
Mar del Plata. 

December 15-27: HANDICRAFTS FAIR, 
Chaco. 


BOLIVIA 


July 16: LA PAZ DAY, La Paz. Civic and 
folkloric events, parades. => 


Early August: BOLIVIAN INDEPENDENCE. 


CELEBRATIONS, nationwide. 





. electrical appliance, chances are it won't. 
work in a foreign country unless you alse 


+4 Most converters come equipped with 









TENNIS TOUR? 
April 15-30: SHR 
. ville. 
May 1: NATIONA 

Panelas. 
May 15-20: FEST 
MUSIC, Bras 
May 30: cowR 
June 1-7 : 





























July 1- 15: FE 
certs, exhibi 
July 15- 3l:w 
Exhibits, wine 
August 21-25 
retos. Calf roi 
August 24: DRUMI 
nambuco. Voodc 
September 24-October 4 
FRANCIS, Caninde. age: m 
October 1-30: FEAST OF OUR LADY or. 
THEPENHA, Rio de Janeiro. 
November 15-30: FLOWER AND ORCHID 
EXHIBIT, Brusque. 
November 15-30: RODEO, Palmeria dos 
Indios. a 
December 24-January 6: THREE WISE : 
MEN PAGEANT, Pernambuco, : 
December 31: INTERNATIONALST. | 
SILVESTER RACE, Sao Paulo. Track | 
race starts at midnight. Athletes from. 
all over the world participate. 


Late March: RODEO, Los Andes. 

April: VINTAGE CELEBRATIONS, Acon- 
cagua, Curico, and Maule. 

June-September: SKIING SEASON, 
Central Regio near Santiago and 
Southern Region. . 

June 29: ST. PETER'S DAY, nationwide. 

September: AGRICULTURAL AND 
ARTISAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Par- 
que Cerillos. 


COLOMBIA 


Early March: INTERNATIONAL FILM | 
FESTIVAL, Cartagena. 
April 3-10: HOLY WEEK TR ADITIONAL 


Don't Be Shocked 


If you’ re traveling with any type of 




































































bring along a converter. This small, 
lightweight device converts 220/ 240 — 
foreign voltage to 110/120 U.5. voltage. : 








adapter pins that enable the plug to fit. — 
into the foreign wall outlet, but in some 
parts of the world the wall outlets are no 
standard and you will also need a plug © 

adapter set. Be sure to get the facts on 

electrical conversion before packing for 
your trip. 





The skyline of fabulous Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


CELEBRATIONS, Popayan. 

June 21-27: BAMBUCO FESTIVAL, Neiva. 
Music to a certain beat, the Bambuco. 

July 10-24: INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

.. FAIR, Bogota. 

July 14-17: SEA FESTIVAL, San Marta. 

September: THEATER FESTIVAL, Bogota. 

. December 28-January 2: INTERNA- 

- J— TIONALSUGAR CANE FAIR, Cali. Bull- 

fights. 


ECUADOR 


` March 2-5: SUGAR CANE AND CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP FESTIVAL, Atuntaqui. 
June 24: ST. JOHN'S DAY, Otavalo. Spe- 
cial events, pageantry. 
June 28-30: ST. PETER ANDST. PAUL'S 
DAY, Otavalo, Cotocollao, Tabacun- 
_ do. Folkloric dances, song, and food. 
September 2-15: YAMOR FESTIVITIES, 
^. Otavalo, Aborigine rites and art. 
September 20-26: BANANA WORLD'S 































FAIR, Machala. Very special celebra- 
tion. 

October 3-12: GUAYAQUIL DAY. Interna- 
tional fair. concerts. 

December 1-6: FOUNDING DAY, Quito. 
Folk dances, bullfights. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


July 14: BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS, 
nationwide. 

October 15-30: CAYENNE FESTIVAL, 
Cayenne. Colorful events. 


GUYAN 


April 10: KITE FLYING, EASTER DANCES, 
AND PICNICS, Georgetown. 

July 4: CARIBBEAN DAY, nationwide. 

August 1: COMVONWEALTH DAY, 
nationwide. 


Ann 





-15: INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
nationwide. Parades. . 
June 24: ST. JOHN'S NIGHT. Asunsion. 


Nocturnal fiestas with barefooted pro- 


miers walking over bonfires. 

August 15: ASSUMPTION DAY AND 
FOUNDING OF ASCUNSION CELEBRA- 
TIONS, Asunsion. 


PERU 


April 3-10: HOLY WEEK CELEBRATIONS, 
notable in Arequipa, Ayacucho, 
Cuzco, and Tarma. 

May 1-31: ALASITAS FAIR, Puno. 
Miniature popular art. 

June 23-24: SAINT JOHN FESTIVITY, 
Iquitos. Dances, fairs, competitions. 

June 22-29: INCA FESTIVAL, Cuzco. In- 
cludes Sun Festival. 

July 22-29: TINGO MARIA FAIR, 
Huanuco. A coffee festival. 

July 28-29: INDEPENDENCE OF PERU 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL, nationwide. 
Parades and fairs. 

August 29-30: FEAST OF SANTA ROSA DE 
LIMA, Lima. Pilgrimages. 

September 23-30: INTERNATIONAL 
SPRING FESTIVAL, Trujillo. Beauty 
queens, song and dance contests. 

October 21-25: BULLFIGHT FAIR, Lima. 





December 6-8: FAIR AND PILGRIMAGE TO 


THE VIRGIN DE GUADALUPE. Religious 
and folkloric events. 


SURINAM 


(All events are centered in Paramaribo.) 

April 30: QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. Parades. 

July 1: FREEDOM DAY, nationwide. Kot- 
tomissie Shows with ladies in Creole 
dress mark the emancipation from 
Slavery. 

November: KONFRIEJARIE OR PEOPLE'S 

„FAIR. A week of festivities and sports. 

November 10: DEWALI (HINDU FESTIVAL 

OF LIGHT). 


URUGUAY 


April 3-10: CREOLE RODEO WEEK, Mon- 
tevideo. Gaucho rodeo always comes 
during Holy Week. 

August: LIVESTOCK FAIR, Montevideo. 
Fair and rodeo. 


VENEZUELA 


April 19: NATIONAL HOLIDAY, nation- 
wide. Marks Venezuelan Declaration 
of Independence. 

May-September: MUSICALS OF THE 
CROSS, Caracas. Music, song, and 
folk dances. 

June 9: CORPUS CHRISTI DAY, San Fran- 
cisco de Yare. 

July 24: BOLIVAR'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION, nationwide. Honors the libera- 
tor of South America. 

August 15-22: NATIONAL FESTIVAL AND 
FAIR, Tariba. Bullfights. 

September 23-24: LA TURA DANCE, El 

Vegon, Falcon. Native pagan rites 









































ody else has. 


As the years go on, Latin America will become - 
more and more popular. And people will probably say 
it just isn't what it used to be. 

So we suggest you take advantage of things like 
the uncrowded beaches, the quaint out-of- the-way 
restaurants, and the incredible gem, leather, and fur 
buys now. While they're still "what they used to be^ 

Pan Am has group tours leaving New York, 
Miami, Los Angeles and San Francisco. Each of the 
tours on this page include round trip GIT economy 
air fares from New York. Deluxe or first class 
hotel accommodations with private bath; transfers 
between the airport and hotels, sightseeing tours, 
a host in each city; and more. 


EI Salvador, Guatemala, 
8 days, $477. 


You'll have plenty of time to explore these places . 
on your own, With the exception of the tours weve 
planned for you; to Lake flopango (with lunch) in 
San Salvador, and to Chichicastenango and Lake 
Atitlan in Guatemala. 

Ask your travel agent for Pan Am's World 
El Salvador, Guatemala One-Weeker Tour, PAH 082. 


Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
9 days,$496. 


One tour will highlight the citv of San Jose. 
Where vou'll see some of Central Americas best 
examples of pre-Columbian culture. Such as the 
Archaelogical Museum end the National Theater. < 
Another tour takes vou to the top of the 11,264 foot 
high Irazu Volcano. In San Salvador. youll see the 
sights and take a day tour to Lake llopango and to the: 
village of Hobasco for lunch. 

Ask your travel agent for Pan Am’s World Costa 
Rica. El Salvador One-Weeker Tour, PAH 082. 


Rio de Janciro,9 days, $769. 


When you're not enjoying Rios beautiful beac hes, 
sophisticated shops and gourmet restaurants, there 
are many famous sights to see. Your tour includes 
a visit to a gem cutting factory. Plus daily Brazilian 
breakfasts. 

Ask your travel agent for Pan Am Holiday 387 
Brazil Rio 74 


















































Americas airlinc to the world. 
See vour travel agent. 





oe ys economy air fare for groups of 10 or more on selected departure dates. We help you join a group. 
T Be an alternate departure date. Tickets must be purchased at least 15days in advance. Hotels: are 
ture tax is included. C heck your tra vel agent for: departures s and € ! 

















| ANTIGUA 

E April 29-May 7: SAILING WEEK REGAT- 

|  TA.Sunfish racing. 

June 4: QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. 

| July 24-August 2: CARNIVAL, island- 

wide and at St. John’s. Local and 

Caribbean Queen Show, steel band. 

and calypso competitions, military 

parades, floats and street dancing, 

|] "jump-up." 

Early September: POLICE WEEK, island- 
wide. Sports events, shooting com- 
petitions, parades, dances. 

November 1: STATE DAY, islandwide. 

Public holiday with military parade. 











de of Barbados 
because there isn't 
inything I want to do 
hat I can't do there. 


| ; -— | ARUBA 
1 can walk 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. 

May: MISS ARUBA PAGEANT. 

June 19-26: ARUBA SPORTS UNION 
OLYMPIAD, St. John's. Tournaments 
in soccer, baseball, table tennis, cyc- 
ling. fencing. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY, island- 
wide. Marks the achievement of 
semi-autonomy by the Netherlands 
Antilles in 1954, 





BARBADOS 


March: GAME FISHING TOURNAMENT, 
various locations. 

March-April: BARBADOS NATIONAL 
TRUST OPEN HOUSE PROGRAMS. Every 
Wednesday great houses of Barbados 
are open to visitors. 

March-April: HORSE RACING, Bridge- 
town. 

April 11: EASTER MONDAY, islandwide. 
Public holiday with kite-flying com- 
petition at Garrison Savannah, 
Bridgetown. 

Aprill 11: INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC 
MEETS, National Stadium. 

ie : MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS, island- 
wide. 

May 30: WHITMONDAY, islandwide. 
Fairs, pageantry, cricket and soccer. 

June: CROP OVER FESTIVAL. Bridge- 
town. Arts, crafts, fashions. fair. 

July 5: CARICOM DAY,islandwide. 
Parades, speeches, commemorating 
signing of the Caribbean Community 
Agreement (CARICOM) i in July 
1974. 

August: HORSE RACING, Bridgetown. 

| September-November: HORSESHOW 

.—. JUMPING, Bridgetown. 

October 4: UNITED NATIONS DAY, 
islandwide. 

November 30: INDEPENDENCE DAY CEL- 
EBRATION,islandwide. 

December-June '78: FOOTBALL, _ 
HOCKEY, NETBALL COMPETITIONS, 
Bridgetown and St. James. 

December 26: BOXING DAY, islandwide. 


BONAIRE . 
April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. 


-the sun. 
| can buy 
- great — 





































See your travel agent or call or write: 
. The Barbados Tourist Board 
Second Ave. NY. N. Y. 10017 (212) 986-6516 








August 19-September 15: SCUBA FEST. __ 


ae 





October: TENTH ANNUAL BONAIRE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SAILING REGATTA, 
Kralendijk. 

December 5: CELEBRATION OF ST. | 
NICHOLAS, Kralendijk and villages. - 
Parades. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY (AUTONO- 
MY CELEBRATION), islandwide. 


CAYMAN 
ISLANDS 
May 16: COMMONWEALTH DAY, island- 
wide. Also a sailboat regatta. 
June: ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW, Grand 
Cayman, E 
June 13: QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BIRTHDAY — ^ 
CELEBRATIONS, E 
July 4: CONSTITUTION DAY, islandwide. 
October 31: HALLOWEEN FESTIVAL. 
November 14: REMEMBRANCE DAY, 
islandwide. Special memorial serv- 
ices. 
December 26-27: BOXING DAY 
FESTIVITIES, islandwide. 






























CURACAO 


April 1-30: WATERFESTIVALS, island- 
wide. Carnival of water sports. 
April 30: QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. Balls, 
music, parades, and fireworks. 
June 1: MISS CURACAO PAGEANT. 
June 26: CURACAO DAY, Willemstad. 
Marks discovery of island. 
October 12: COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, islandwide. Cultural events in 
Willemstad. kr 
December 15: KINGDOM DAY AND ANTIL- < eo 
LEAN FLAG DAY, islandwide. Com- m 
memorates first raising of the Antil- 
lean flag in 1959. 


DOMINICA 


June 11: QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, Roseau. Millitary 
parade followed by festivities in the 
Botanical Gardens. 

August 1: EMANCIPATION DAY, island- 
wide. Recalls abolition of slavery. 2 

November 3-4: NATIONAL DAYS, island- — 
wide. Carnival, folklore programs, 
and other events to mark granting of = 
Associated Statehood to Dominica by =» 
Britain in 1967. : 

December 26: BOXING DAY, islandwide. - 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


April 22-24: NATIONAL QUEEN CONTEST 
Santo Domingo. Selection of Miss 
Dominican Republic, Miss Tourism.. 

May 28-29: FLOWERS FESTIVAL, Santo 
Domingo and other areas. Pageantry. 
























GRENADA 

April 8-17: ANNUAL EASTER WATER 
PARADE. Sports, beauty pageants, folk - 
singing and dancing, calypso contests. 

April 10-11: EASTER TRINIDAD-GRE- 

| NADA REGATTA AND HORSE RACING. | 
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Virgin Islands has seven beaches, . 
Our MAUNA KEA on Hawaii's Big one for each day of the week. And | . 


Island will be in your memory forever. transparent waters, great tennis, sun- 
Its flowered courtyards, golden beach, light and indoor/outdoor dining... 










O BEACH on Puerto 








; ico's maah hord and uou t all around you. And 
2. Rico's poth shore and you'll never and works of art DU 
| forget ihe - wo miles of golden superb golf, tennis, cuisine and ser- 


vice, Rockresorts-style. 


.. beaches. great golf courses, tennis, 
. and superb Reckresorts diring. 




















Gorda is for island lovers. Snorkeling, < 
scuba, swimming, tennis. Peace, quiet, =: 
seclusion, beauty. Unforgettable. 
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| o> ALCERROMAP BEACH, Dorado's sister 
| «resort, will itt» the tennis you remem- 
_ ber the best? The golf? Or the beach, 
>on or that stunnag dcuble-Y design? 















The tradition of WOODSTOCK INN 
goes back to the 18th century. Your- 
memories: covered bridges, a show- - 
place Vermont village. And golf, ten- 
nis, fall foliage, skiing and sleigh rides. - 
peer c m D 


Rockresorts, Inc. oH 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 5400 
New York, New York 10020 


Please send me your all-Rockresorts 
brochure. plus brochures for each of 
the resorts whose names | have 
circled in this ad. 
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City 








you see sore of tne finest scenery 
jin ihe world. and stay at our unforget- 

je Jac«soan Lake Locge, Jenny 
S Lol and Colter Bay Village. 

















State Zip 


c. ROCKRESORTSING| 
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Colony Club 
Discovery Bay Inn 
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Potlatch Club 
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AVID B. MITCHELL 8 COMPANY. INC 
777 THIRD AVENUE _ 
NEW es Non IOO 









(HOP GTI. i323 
CABLES DAVMITTCH 








continued patronage is appreciated. 












andw i : 
2 April li: EASTER MONDAY F FAMILY PIC- 


-NICS at beacães and riverbanks, 


| July 14: BASTILLE DAY, islandwide. Mil- - 


itary parades, fireworks. 
| July 21: SCHOELCHER DAY, island- 
"wide. Marks freedom from slavery. 


| | August 6: FETE DES CUISINIERES 


|. (COOKS FESTIVAL), Pointe-à-Pitre. 
- High mass at cathedral f ollowed by a 
/. Six-heur feast. 
. November 1: ALLSAINTS' DAY, island- - 
. wide. Candle lighting at tombs and - 
monuments in all island cemeteries. 
November 22: SAINT CECELIA’S DAY, 
— jislandwide. Music festivals. 





December 24: CHRISTMAS EVE CELEBRA- 
. TIONS, islandwide. Continuous danc- 


ing and dinirg on pork stew, angola 
peas, and blcod sausage. Then to 
midnight mass. 

December 31: EEVEILLON DE LA SAINT 
SYLVESTRE (ST. SYLVESTER'S FE AST), 
islandwide. Festive New Year's Eve. 


HAITI 

March 1-April 7: RARA CARNIVAL, in 
villages outside Port-au-Prince. 
African dances. 

April 14: PAN-AMERICAN DAY, nation- 
wide. 

May 1: AGRICULTURE AND LABOR DAY. 
nationwide. 

July 3: CARNIVAL OF FLOWERS, nation- 
wide. Pageantry. 


JAMAICA 


March- April: YACHT REGATTA, Mon- 
tego Bay. 

May 17-23: JAMAICA JAZZ PARTY °77, 
Montego Bay. 

June: JAMAICA DERBY, Kingston. Horse 
racing. 


June-July: FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND 


CRAFTS, islandwide. 


| August 2-3: INDEPENDENCE CELEBRA- 


TIONS, islandwide. 


October 1-15: 19TH ANNUAL BLUE MAR- 


LIN INTERNATIONAL FISHING TOUR- - 
NAMENT, Poct Antonio. 





March 17: MI-CAREME (MID- LENT), 


islandwide. Gala balls. 


April 11: EASTER MONDAY, islandwide. 


Easter Creole picnics and a soccer 
game between Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, the classic sports event 
ofthe year. - 


| May 1: LABOR BAY, islandwide. Work- - 


ers’ parades - :hrough streets of Fort 
| de France. 


May 19: ASCENSION THURSDAY, island- 


wide. Religious holiday with special 
events. 


May 30: PENTECOST MONDAY, island- 


wide. Beach picnics, sports events. 


July 14: BASTIELE DAY, islandwide. Mil- 


itary parades, fireworks. 


| July 21: SCHOELCHER DAY, islandwide. 


Honors Victor Schoelcher, spokes- 
man for abo ition of slavery i in 1848. 





| December 13-28: CARNIVAL CELEBRA- 


with candles in a very. 

Ber dramatic evening ceremony. 

E December 24: CHRISTMAS EVE, island- . 

- wide. Dancing, dining, and midnight 
mass. 
















MONTSERRAT 


Mid-June-mid-July: LEEWARD ISLANDS 
CRICKET TOURNAMENT, Plymouth. 
August: WEST INDIAN NETBALL TOURN, 
MENT, Plymouth. 














TIONS, islandwide. Calypso shows. 














PUERTO RICO Er 
June 9-July 4: PABLO CASALS MUSIC. 
FESTIVAL, Rio Piedras. 
Mid- -June: FLOWER FESTIVAL AND FOLK | 
FAIR, Aibonito. i 
June 24: SAN JUAN BAUTISTA PATRON 
_. SAINT FESTIVAL, San Juan. 2 
July 25: CONSTITUTION DAY, San Juan. 
Twenty-third anniversary of Com- 
monwealth status for Puerto Rico. 
August: 16TH ANNUAL DORADO BEACH 
"SAIL IN." For small boats. 
September: 24TH INVITATIONAL IN- 
TERNATIONAL GAME-FISHING TOUR- 
NAMENT, San Juan. 
October: PUERTO RICO SUNFISH CHAM- 
PIONSHIP REGATTA, Isla Verde. 










SABA 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY,island-  - B 
wide. The autonomy ofthe Nether- -= 
lands Antilles is celebrated with : 
sports events and dancing. 





ST. BARTHELEMY 


May 30: PENTECOST MONDAY, island- 
wide. Beach picnics. 

July 14: BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATION, 
islandwide. | 

August 15: ASSUMPTION DAY OBSER- © 
VANCE, islandwide. 

August 22-24: FESTIVAL OF ST. 
BARTHELEMY. French country fair in 
the Caribbean. Streets are lined with 
colorful booths. Sports events are 
held in the afternoon. Evening is for 
dancing in honor of the patron saint 
of the island. 

November 1: ALL SAINTS’ DAY, nation- : 
wide. | 





























ST. KITTS, NEVIS, 
ANGUILLA 


June 11: QUEEN ELIZABETH'S OFFICIAL - 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION AND SILVER 
JUBILEE, all islands. 

August-September: ARTS FESTIVAL, St. 
Kitts. Music, drama, exhibits, and 
creative dancing. 

August 7: AUGUST MONDAY, Nevis. 
Horse racing. | 

November 14: PRINCE OF WALES' BIRTH 

DAY CELEBR ATION, aH. islands. 









DAY, island: 


*A'S BIRTHDAY 


(ST. MAARTEN ) 


April 36; QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, islandwide. Parades, 
fireworks, sports events. 

May 1: LABOR DAY. islandwide. 

November 11: CONCORDIA DAY,island- 
wide: 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY,island- 
wide. Maris the autonomy of the 
Netheriands Antilles. Sports and 
dancing. 


(ST. VINCENT 
May 28-30: ANNUAL ST. VINCENT- 
7 > BEQUIA YACHT RACE AND REGATTA. 
; June 11: QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION AND SILVER JUBILEE. 
October 27: STATEBOOD DAY. 


-TRINIDAD and TOBAGO 
March 7-25: CARIB TRANQUILITY OPEN 
LAWE TEN SIS TOURNAMENT, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 
June 9: CCRPUS CHRISTI DAY PROCESS- 
(o. ON, Port ef Spain. 
— August 4: CARIBBEAN DAY, Port of 
p Spain. Cycling and sports. 
August 31: INDEPENDENCE DAY CELE- 
BRATION, Trinidad and Tobago. 
November 1): DIWALI (HINDU FESTIVAL 
OF LIGHTS). Trinidad and Tobago. 


BRITISH VIEGIN 
ISLANDS 
April 9-11: 2aSTER FESTIVAL, Virgin 
Gorda. 
April 1E: EASTER MONDAY, Tortola. Pic- 
. nics, dances, boat races. 
April 16-18: SPRING REGATTA, Virgin 
J Gorda. 
July 24-August 3: BRITISH VIRGIN 
J ISLANDS FESTIVAL, East End. 
August: FEST! VAL TIME, Tortola and 
Virgin Gorda. M. irks the abolition of 
slavery in 1338. Steel band music, 
calypso cerntest, street dancing, pic- 
nics, sports. 
December 24-26: TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES, Tortola and 
Virgin Gerda. 

























A house you can rent at Ocho Rios in Jamaica. 


April 18-23: CARNIVAL CALYPSO TENT, 
St. Thomas. Competitions. 

April 25-30: CARNIVAL VILLAGE, St. 
Thomas. 

July 1-4: ST. JOHN'S FESTIVAL AND 
PARADE, Cruz Bay. 

July 2-4: GAME FISHING TOURNAMENT, 
St. Thomas. 

July 4: ROUND-THE-ISLAND YACHT 
RACE, St. Thomas. 

October 24: HURRICANE THANKSGIVING, 
all islands. 


T] 


March 9-12: WINTER SNIPE SAILING 
CHAMPIONSHIP, Nassau. 

March 28-April 1: “HIS AND HERS” 
BILLFISH TOURNAMENT, Chub Cay, 
Berry Islands. 

April 18-23: WHITE MARLIN FISHING 
TOURNAMENT, Bimini. 

April 21-23: 24TH ANNUAL OUT ISLAND 
REGATTA, George Town, Exuma. An- 
nual sailing event with Bahamian 
work sloops. 

May 1-August 31: BAHAMAS GOOMBAY 
HOLIDAY 777, all islands, but special 
concerts, folklore show, dances, 
goombay music in Nassau. 

June 17-20: THIRD WALKERS' CAY CLUB 
SMALL-BOAT FISHING TOURNAMENT, 
Walkers Cay. 

July 8-9: THE COMMONWEALTH FOOD, 
FRUIT, AND FLOWER FAIR, Jumbey 
Village. 

July 10: INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS, all islands. 

July 10-15: BAHAMAS BILLFISH CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, Chub Cay. 

August 20-21: AMATEUR GOLF CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, Freeport, Grand Bahama. 

September 24-25: SECOND ANNUAL 
NASSAU CITY GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Nassau. 

October 12: DISCOVERY DAY, San 
oe Columbus landed here in 
1492. . 

November 4-12: ABACO WEEK, Marsh 
Harbour. Golf, tennis, fishing, regat- 
ta, crafts exhibitions, and a film 
festival. 

December 12-19: SIXTH BAHAMAS IN- 

















TERNATIONAL OPEN TENNIS CHAM- 
PIONSHIP, Nassau. 





March-May: HOMES AND GARDENS 


TOURS, islandwide. A different set of - 


elegant homes open to the public ev= 
ery Tuesday. A rare opportunity to > 
see the interiors of some of the finest. 

April-September: CRICKET MATCHES, at 
a variety of fields. Thursdays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays. 

May-November: ANNUALGAMEF ISHING 
. TOURNAMENT, local waters. Open to 
visitors. No license or entry fee re- 

quired. 

May-November: POWERBOAT RACING, 
Ferry Reach, near the Bermuda Air- 
port in St. George's. Held on alter- 
nate Sundays. Active local participa- 
tuon. 

May 21-22: DOG SHOW, Bermuda 
Botanical Gardens, Paget. 

June-September: BERMUDA FITTED 
DINGHIES RACE, St. George or 
Hamilton harbors or Mangrove Ba 
Somerset. 

Early August: ANNUAL CUP MATCH ; 
CRICKET FESTIVAL. A classic of two- 
day duration. Keen competition be- 
tween Somerset and St. George's 
Cricket Clubs for silver cup. 

September-May: SOCCER MATCHES, 
weekends. i 

October-March: RUGBY FOOTBALL AND 
FIELD HOCKEY. At various locations 
and the National Sports Club. Every 
Sunday. 

December-March '78: RENDEZVOUS - 
TIME, islandwide, with special event 
at Hamilton and St. George's Tea | 
with the mayor of Hamilton, treasu 
hunts, fashion shows, military | 
parades, and complimentary English 
draugh: beer. Featured events in the 
old towns of St. George and Hamilton 

January '78-February: ANNUALBER- - 
MUDA FESTIVAL. One of the highlight: 
of Rendezvous Time. Exact dates ye 
to be set. For details, inquire through 
Bermuda News Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10020. 
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ave tea E right beside the courts. We got 3 
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visit to Bermuda. | : 


. Peter and Pam Douglas on the Douglas' first 


_ "Tennis is a beautiful way to explore Bermuda. 


- To play not only on good courts but in 
- beautiful spots. On a hill overlooking 


_ the harbor, or beside a lagoon” . 


“It's another nice way to be outside at night. - v 
The nights are cana The air is so soft! — 





On a high ridge, w iere I 
onc sins edo io hold all j joy 


.of wonders 
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and around this skyline now 
all my 2 sae ws d 


there: is no help 
no help. beyond us. 
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Yeah. And 
they’re all 
after our jobs! 













Would you believe it! 
. More than 60,000 
| kids studyi 
journalism! 












More than enough students are enrolled 
in journalism courses at this moment to 
replace every professional journalist. 
. now employed on an American newspaper. 
What explains this madcap scramble for jobs 
that don't exist, and how well are the 
| students prepared? A veteran Journalist 
= - reports on the state of America’s 
| schools of communications. 


‘Williams prepared himself for a career in 
'urnelism by studying history. for four under- 
| - graduate years. Then he went to Pennsylvania 
State University. where he wrote his master's thesis 
on William Bradford and took enough practical 
‘courses to learn basic skills. He graduated with a 3.6 
average. Se~eral months before graduation he began 
to seek a jc. 
Williams did not commit the sin most often attrib- 
uted to jo joumalism graduates: he did not insist upon 
getting. an important reporting job on a high quality 
-metropolitaz paper in a sophisticated big city. He 
took out verious publishing directories and looked 
_ for smell tosmedium papers, any place except central 
_. Pennsyivanza where he grew up. He realized that job 
opportunities were greatest on smaller papers and 
with a bit c£ luck one would get more experience in 
two years oa. a small paper than on a big one where 
he bejane i is often PE 


i e vios and l high "Sefibol Souris 

| ais hometown paper, the Huntingdon 

News, o overa vear. He offered enthusiastic recom- 
: mendations. from his dig m dod He attached a one- 


; “exch aeS mot to “the “Managing 


deine nel Director,” but by.n name to the ji 


taries or fiom | people who: nee 


The = went out after r the first of the — of | 


did not bot nirt to nel Nine phere replied by the 
snd of: ? fay mos: of them curtly, some of them with 
orm letters Typical of the answers was: — 

' "There a-e no openings at the present time. We 
vill keep your letter on file but I should tell you that 
l the situa tioa for the future does not look good." 


So Williams wrote to his former anaes, editor 


n H. Bagckian the author of several [ook has been. 
porter ard newspaper editor. He is now a lecturer in - 
ma the. p DP of California. at Berkeley. 


at the Huntingdon News, who replied. with’: a more : Pu 
personal letter but said essentially. the same thing. = 
. By commencement Williams began to feel desper- p 
ate. He was married and had an eighteen-month-old — 
son. His wife had been a teacher but had been at - 
home since the baby was born. They had been. living 
on their savings of $1200 and they were down to 
$130. 

Williams sold a revision of his master's thesis to a^ 
historical magazine for $300. He used the money for 
a job-hunting trip. He went to the Pennsylvania state 
capital at Harrisburg and applied at the Associated - 
Press and United Press International bureaus, with - 
no success. He made the rounds of the local news- 
papers and radio stations, offering to do anything— | 
sweep the floor or sell ads—but found no openings. 
He tried the governor's press office. No luck. Heo 
started answering want ads in the Harrisburg. paper. | 
A meat-packing plant needed someone on the 
assembly line. He applied for the uem but ed told . 


him he was overqualified. © 


“At that point,” he said, * "we were scared." MEM 


n July 10. 1976. te had ¢ an ur expected telephone 
call from the managing editor in Huntingdon. . 
_ A reporter on the. staff had left for a. public E 


relations jobata local college. Would Williams want | 
‘his job? He'd be paid $2.25 an | hour, about $90 ae 


week. Williams took: the job. Of X 
It could have. been. worse. The June 1975 Penn 


State Journalist listed the present jobs of i he class of r : 
1974. Of sixty-nine responses, 19 percent were - 


working on small dailies or weeklies, but 25 percent, _ 
one year after graduation, were still look ing for 
newspaper jobs while doing other things. like selling 
insurance, cutting lawns, -painting - houses, . and. 
delivering prescriptions for a pharmacy. The. res ! 
were in non-journalistic jobs and no longer expecting ie 


. to enter the field. In the June 1976 issue, ac ording to 
. responses from the 1975 class, 44 percent were. on 


small dailies or weeklies and 56- percent were in n non- e 
journalistic jobs. M: - 





E a ENROLLMENT G GLUT _ 
» Or mo of Woodward: & Bernstein 


P oday’s generation of young "Americans | i | 
_ flocking to journalism | schools - in unprece- — 


dented numbers, In 1960, 11,000 college and 


university: students were majoring in journalism or 


“communications.” This. year the number is 64,000. 


-The growth rate is double the rate in all higher | 


. education. More. than enough students are enrolled 
in some kind of "journalism major at this moment to 
E replace every re essional Journalist currently em- 


Od jobs a are th oal; "he rash” to journalism defies 


g all reason: An appalling percentage of journalism 


oy graduates face. guaranteed unemployment in their 
.. chosen field. Almost every year since the late 1940s, 
the US. Department | of Labor has warned that 


. journalism jobs are scarce. In the last twenty-five 
.. years, reportorial and editorial jobs on newspapers - 


. increased. 33 percent, while journalism majors 


— increased tenfold. One of the worst job shortages in 


.. journalism occurred in. 1974; that year freshman 
-~ enrollments in journalism rose 20 percent. In 1975, 


jobs continued to be scarce, but freshman enroll- 
^ ments rose another 2]. percent. In..1976, the job mar- 


ket: improved. slightly; enrollments, "however, in- 
creased by only 351 studei | 
signaling the crest of the boom. 


.or.5 percent. possibly: 


ary limit. on journalism majors. Í 
The t ten si higgeet jourhelieas schools in the country (in 
order of size, University 4 f Texas at Austin, Syracuse 
ity, Boston l 'ersity |, University of Georgia, . 
University of Missouri, University of Florida, Cali- - 
fornia State University at Fullerton, University of _ 
Tennessee at Knoxville, University of South Caro 
Ima, and Kent State. University) enrolled a total of 
3360 JE Seni majors in : 1965. In 1975, the number. 
was 14,000. NY E 
More and more junior on schools offer courses 
in journalism and at least 40 percent of the high 
schocls teach it. Five hundred and eighty-eight two- 
year. junior colleges offer. journalism courses, a 50 
percent increase in four years. More than 200 
colleges and. universities have established depart- 
ments or schools of journalism, and last year 451. 
Ph.D.’s were awarded in the field. Z2 
Colleges. and universities, caught in a shrinking | 


` economy, welcome the journalism students. Text- 


book publishers are selling books on the subject in © 
record numbers. Small newspapers that used to beg 


- for raw beginners are now inundated each year with. 
hundreds of applications from college-trained and. 


sometimes. perience reporters. Broadcasters- who 


E | American Journalism: The J ob/Student Ratio - | 


"E ‘Déclated journalism 
uen s majors: in colleges - 
LUN 3 and d universities | 


. News and editorial 
_ Majors sas | 


NE Journalism 
jobs on US. . 
B Newspapers (total) 


: 309€ 1,000 : 


5 ” Toul i inc des freshmen and beoe sie are e "declared ı majors." ' Earlier 
figures. only: to TARR and seniors. L E 


Peterson Ohio State > University De 





ic^ technical skills to office aides now have 

versities do it at no cost to the industry. 
he motives of the students entering the field are 
Some, as ever, think they have found a 
PO tponement of the moment when they 
on a lifetime career. Many see the 
ictical entry. to jobs in a society that has 
for graduates im fields like English, history, 
) aply. Others are serious about a career with 
pable impact on society and with growing 
itelle tual demands. 
watever their motivation, some students are 
ie »rightest ever to enter journalism educa- 
Aedill School of Journalism at North- 
: ity, for example, verbal and English 
ym position standard achievement scores for enter- 
eshmen are the highest (over 600) for any 
school wihia the university. Rank in graduating high 
school classes is the highest for any department of 

e universi:y (93rd percentile). 

v Other. students, however, are not only poorly 
trained in aigh school but shoddily prepared in 
journalism afterward. Transfer students from junior 
follege jourzalism courses—a major source of current 


competition in bum. 150 often they | 
taught by faculty members with neither p 
nor academic backgrounds in journa 
courses, in à dismaying number of cases, 
largely a rote imitation of some wret 
publication or broadcast station. 

The extraordinary popularity of 
nications" has been attributed to "th 
Phenomenon,” the effect of the Wi 
Bernstein feat of exposing and unseati 
gang in the White House. The mo 
irresistible. Woodward and Bernstein 
inexperienced, and not particularly prom 
eyes of their superiors. ‘Working i in a city and on a | 
paper where the country's most celebrated journalists ~ 
were in top command, the two beginners beat them - 


all and became national heroes. Their books became 
best sellers and they were memorialized in the movie. 


All the President's Men. They became millionaires. 


Even their style was appropriate for the young |. 


professionals of the 1970s—cool, informal. unideolog- > 
ical. If they could do it, why couldn't E high - 
school student? 


JOURNALISM. U. OF TEXAS STYLE 
Is Biggest Best? 


| i he Umversity of Texas School of Communica- 
dion. "ith more than 3000 majors, has more 
n than the entire enrollment in half the 
universities. in the uy In this 


: “The Uanenine of "Texas School of Coor 
does more han train jcurnalists for newspapers. It 
Atain SA: department of ' journalism, a depar tment 
teEvision-film. scopi as “RTV” in the 


- offers: concentrations, or - sequences, in news 
d editoral, ‘magazine work, broadcast news, 
101 : 2 ublic relations. Within the 


: The Mens slo e over the school | is "Wayne 
= Danielsen, egi dean of the ane i 


GU dud Like the is of six of i 
est gurmalism. schools, Danielson has had 


The campus paper, the Daily Texan, ‘while not 
formally issued by the journalism department, is 
housed in its complex. A superior paper compared to 


most campus dailies, the Daily Texan has a circula- ^ - 


tion of 37,000 (total university enrollment is 42,0 ,000). 

It has had editors (usually not journalism. majors) ij 
who later became prominent professional writers and _ 
editors. The Daily Texan has provided students with — 


a realistic view of the vicissitudes of independent- _ 
minded editors. When Willie Morris (never.a jour- - i 
nalism student) was editor of the Texan, he editorial- —— 
ized against -deregulation of natural gas, a view that —.— 
strikes Texas politicians as tantamount to promoting — 


the suspension of breathing. The Texan is read, story. E 
by story and headline by headline, by a representa- E 


tive of the Texas Board of Publications who sits at 


the copydesk and views everything that goes into the ` 
paper. The board says it does not censor but merely - 
monitors for bad taste and libel. Apparently edito- 
rials calling for regulation of the natural gas industry E 


are considered bad taste, and Morris left white : space = | 


in protest over the deleted (censored) editorials. 
Kaye Northcott, g 
Observer, also was an editor of the campus paper . 


when she was a student in the 1960s. Her editorials — 


against ME war in Vietnam. became the subject of a 





former editor of t e Texas — 


censorship battle. A member o 
board told her, “After all, this. is 
university." The editorials were ev 
but Regent Frank Erwin told her that they cz 
unnamed donor to cancel his $1 million ; gi 
new communications complex. B 

The journalism faculty is heavily larded 
University of Texas graduates and former report 
and editors for Texas papers. Forty percent of al 


new reporters for Texas papers come from the. wit 
school. But the faculty is not distinctive in either the Stu 
practice of journalism or journalistic research. Until 


a few months ago associate dean under Danielson 
was A. Richard Elam, Jr., member of a prominent 
Texas family, owner of a number of small papers. 
and former owner of a television station once rated 
by the Columbia Journalism Review as being among 
the thirty-four worst in the country. 

Dr. Norris G. Davis, chairman of the department 
of journalism until late 1976, lists in his official 
biography “17 summers of work as a reporter and 
photographer." The biography does not state that 
this work was for a utility company's house organ, or 
that his journalistic experience was rounded out by 
doing public relations for a former governor. 

Academic requirements for journalism students at 
Texas are technically the same as for all accredited 
~ schools and departments of journalism. Students 
- must take only 25 percent of their undergraduate 
work in "trade" courses, with the rest devoted to 


referably i in the liberal arts. The idea 


a end while acquiring training 


n ap if the student anes be filled 
es. D" in ROTC or by the Biblical 


" news and editorial ieni E 


1) Introduction to Communication, a largely quan- 
titative course on behavioral studies taught by Dean 
Danielson. Alternatives would be Theories of Ma 
Communication, another scientific research course 
or Writing for the Mass Media. 

2) Copy Editing: “Fundamentals of copy em 
for printed media." | 

3) News Reporting: “Advanced development o 
skills in gathering and writing news for the print 
media.” | 

4) Advanced Information Processing: "Planning. 
content and format of newspapers and other period- 
icals." Fe 

5) Media Law and Ethics: "Social and ethical. 
responsibilities . . ." 

6) Reporting Urban News: "Study of community. 
mews sources . 


^ — PROPAGANDA OR NEWS 
The Journalism/Public Relations Paradox 


ars ago, as a young reporter, while watching 
the police. raid an illegal dice game in 
“Pawtucket, Rhode Island, I picked up a 


ambling supply catalogue. On one page the cata- 


ogue offered a set of calipers and scales guaranteed 

to detect any phony dice ever ‘made. On another 

page was offered a set of loaded dice guaranteed to 
e detection. by any device in existence. 

parallel’ to this paradox can be found in jour- 

schools where reporting is taught i in the same 

ment as public relations/advertising. as is the 

in half of the 200 colleges and universities 

ffe P jononim m Journalism ee 


tising and Journalism Continue to Live Together” ! 
appears in a recent issue of Journalism Educatoi 
organ of the Association for Education in Journal 
ism. Huffman wrote: “A thinking person canno 
believe in the basic tenets of journalism and the basi 
tenets of advertising at the same time. Advertisers ar 
one of the largest groups of users of social scienc 
findings about the mutability of man." They use this 
mutability, he says, to benefit the advertiser rath 
than the consumer. — | 

"Journalism, on the other: hand, says that ma 
needs help in separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and that man must be educated as to causes and 
effects and. their relevance. in improving the — 
order.” | | 





onsumer tells the firm his s wants d deine l 


admission. tis watch and hear two hours of ise 
X. cials . When eshmen see a favorite commercial from 
_ their childhood they burst into applause. When the 
.. little man. jumps out of the Post Toasties box it isan 
7 image from early childhood. At that age what can a- I 


"y oq oet: do for a creative kid? The 10-second or 30-. 


lasked D-an Daniec iu he nin eee 
and public relations. He said that for one thing, 
s udents waat it. ` hey like commercials. 
“One of :he most popular student shows is the 
run of pazewinning © commercials. Students pay 


second or 60-second sales message may serve 
the function of poetry or creative outlet for stu- 
dents." 


+ Danielson i is MA correct (aneu t student inter- | 


| forever bedeviling journalists 


“Ad students are among the most creative we- 
have,” Danielson. said. “The use of symbols, music; m 
and words has a big appeal. Students are very : skilled 
in image use. Don't forget that when they come to us 
they have had 16, 000 hours of television viewing.” 


| SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
What Goes On in Journalism Classrooms 


Phe sheriff strolled into the awed press 
conference, a sombrero tilted back on his 

WB head. 
^ “Well, I xnderstand you fellas have a few ques- 
tions. and Pm here to tell you the whole story, the 
(rue facts. lainderstand vou been talking to some of 


hicane Ihe vl cae it € etna folks and 


mg run. opi. f Pe the investi- 


1, talked to all the eyewitnesses, and I'll answer 

all your questions.” 
A reporter asked, “Sir, what happened?” 

ubject was first seen downtown at Fifth and 

some kind of altercation. When approached 

er Smith subject was abusive and profane 

ater red Officer Smith. and then got into his 

ruc: and drove off at high speed. Officer 

gave zhase and called on his radio for help. 

| @ pd mm and oir other officers in 


going to ill the deins The depaties dots in self- 
efense and-subject was killed by à single bullet that 
ntered his chest. That is exactly how it 
p ened.” 
Th eposters sat down at their co as the 


the “press room” was a Law ere posed in 


nant one or did i to threaten the omer: 
what weapon he used. I don’t get any idez 


stories or your questioning of the sheriff 


details of the shooting in the home. Remember th: 
significant part of this community is in à state of. 
extreme agitation over the incident, and there isn’t — 


enough detail here to answer questions or be very . 


convincing as a total explanation. For example, how 
far away was the man from the officers when they - 
shot him?" i 
The “sherif” was " recalled and the questi 
asked. The subject, it turned out-—as in the real c 
had brandished a butcher knife, but he had be 
twenty feet from the nearest cfficer when he was 
killed by gunfire. The subjes! had no gon in. his 
possession. = 
This was the course in beginning reportin: 
conducted id Professor William. L. i 


profilés of f public p | eni 





They are taken fori the best work i in teal journalism. 
Students are asked to aye: the information 
content and writing patterns. - | 


This is one of the better courses in the TA of S 
good reporting: It is duplicated i in a number of. good 
| ‘ho ugh not 
always with the student-teacher ratio of 15-to- F used 4 


schools and departments. of journalism, 


in the Stanford news laboratory. 
The realism of training depends partly on location 
of the school. Schools in isolated areas are forced to 


| create. events. for students to cover. One reason for- 


Lu the - high. reputation. of Columbia in jeurnalism 


.. education is its location in New. York City. Its 
dh journalism. students, relatively small i in number, can 
. be assigned to real news—at the United Nations, 
[n federal courts, -corporate | offices, . City Hall, major - 


. public events. They write: stories that can be 
= - discussed. internally as well as compared with 

b accounts of the same events m the professional news 

. media. ON Bene AE 
Some Sudin. at the ic Uist of Texas at Austin 
complain: that their instructors tend to be from the 
Dallas Morning News and their standards that of the 
Morning News of ten years ago, standards not univ- 
ersally admired. Kaye Northcott of the Observer 
wrote of her experience: 

"The worst journalism teacher I ever had taught 

an entire semester’s course to seniors on public 


Weekly Salary Range for Begitining Reporters : | | ism. 
on | Unionized — | f | 


college where “ptsreotyped Sul is tau 


college. and typing standardized news stories from 
dubious models, the students go out into the marke 
place and are the chief subjects of editors' complai 
that graduates can neither spell nor write and « 
know too little Deana: the Operaen of their t 
writers. = 7 
At Los Angeles Valley College in Van » Nus: for 
example, 2200 students a year take journalis 
courses; their required and. recommended courses: 
are fewer than those in the hotel-restaurant manage- 
ment major. One course consists, in fact, of putting. 
out the college yearbook; another of working on the — 
coprdesk for the campus weekly. Of five‘ full-time 


faculty members in journalism, as listed in the latest 
directory of Journalism in American Junior Colleges, j 


none has had previous P 
fessional journalism exper 
ence and none has ever 
taken courses in journal- 


In almost half the juni 
colleges teaching journ 


— ism, the. faculty has ha 
Ej professional: experience 
| 28 percent, the faculty ha 
had neither media experi- 
.. ence nor college courses in 
the subject. 
"In hundreds of junior 
| and senior colleges jour 
ett nalism training consists o 
E 1 sitting at desks learnin 
| |. ger jargon. of th 
. trade, bad writing, and ster 
- eotyped Stories. For t 
i far. years students. 
f . undated with the wors 


. Number of dailies 
i whose reporters. 
Lowest ^. are unionized 
$3900 | 167. 


46513... | 166: 
5000 RE (460 — 
E E 148 


| Highest EC 
$ bert 7 
75. ~ S 
E 120. 125 uw 
D^ -2 625 m 


* These are higher: dis dé national starting sales since they apply | 
only to r porters covered. by union contracts, and only 8 percent of 
American newsrooms are represented by unions. The highest — - 
starting salaries are paid. by large metropolitan newspapers, Such as. 
the New York Times, Washington Post, and Los Ange es Tim 
by the large news weeklies, Time and Newsweek. Fs 


E (Data. from the Newspap r Guild) 





T jou £j 
y imposed by a retired hack who had failed 
a journal st or, often, had been a mediocre public 
ions cownselor. — 
ch peaces students are taught clichés. In one 
1 tes: consisted of stories with blank spaces to 
ith adjectives, the "correct" answers 
a ahony words used by Time magazine 
the era of Henry Luce (but no longer. usec 
| Tire), Ia another college the blanks to be 
ere the most hackneyed phrases, so that fires 
always “raging,” heavy rains always “torrential 
urs," and recriminations always "bitter." 
Students are given the impression that they have 
achieved. their commission as accomplished a 
ists when they have learned to type “—30—” 
-signify the end of a story and "(more)" to mode 
that the store is continued on a forthcoming piece of 
paper, orcas use words such as "slug" and “shirttail” 
and other frgon of the trade more appropriately 
"aught" by issuing a half-page of mimeographed 
erms to be studied for five minutes. 


alistic schlock. These. lessons. are 


Recently the mania for teaching mechagícs. fou d. 
supreme gratification in the new electronic ke 
boards that produce stories cn a television-li e 
screen instead of typed letters cn paper. Publish 
are usually niggardly in support of journalism edu 
tion or journalism research, but they have. become | 
generous in giving the new machines to journalism ~ 
schools, thereby obtaining a tax write-off and. saving © 
themselves a few days of company time to teach new - 
reporters the simple. method of using machines now. 
being adopted in American newsrooms. = 0 oo 

In a distressing proportion of schools hi 
journalism courses are imbedded in a curriculu 
that discourages intellectual growth, prevents depth A 
of knowledge. and denies the future journalist a 
broad perspective on society, including the role of 
the news media. A number of schools proudly 
announce that their: courses in journalism have been 


designed with the help. of local publishers and broad- -~ 


casters, entrepreneurs whose daily products in some- 
instances are spectacular examples es rotten paren: | 
ism. | ? 


ARE JOURNALISM SCHOOLS NECESSARY? 
The Views of Editors and Pulitzer Prize-Winners 


mma etin Ii AM 


B he pecole erdinarily expected to judge—the 
- editers and news directors who do the hiring— 
say : they have mixed but largely negative atti- 

war tbe: value ¢ d En EOUEHHOR: 


 neetiags all over my community and I 
reporters with working people, in commu- 
izations. y no longer RM how to get 


copie fite g Eod and aek Pm anymore." 
-| wrote te the editors of 100 daily newspapers of 
vi a bad the ten dede in 


E pu the Milwaukee as d 
j ao ual ange the others (New 


Fernando State). 


The editors rated as superior jeutnalisen schools. ue 


the University of Missouri, Northwestern, and 
Columbia. In 1972 deans of professional schools É 
rated the best journalism faculties in this order: . 


Columbia, Stanford. Minnesota, Wisconsin, and © 


Northwestern (lowest, Marshall. Louisiana: State. San. 
The most effective - graduate - 
programs were said to be, in order, Columbia, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Stanford, and Missouri. —- 
Whatever editors might say. they do hire jour- 
nalism graduates. Sixty-five percent of their most 
recently hired reporters and an estimated 60. percent . 
of their total professional staffs came from jour- 
nalism schools. Larger papers seldom take on a 
reporter or editor directly from college. Published - 


Work and career experience are more relevant than 


place of education, | 
Michael O'Neil, editor of the largest paper in the 
country, the New York Daily News (circulation 


| 900,000), expressed the sentiments of many editors, 


especially those of larger papers: “College 3 years area 


very precious period—one of the few times in life — 


when you can concentrate fully on soaking up - 
knowledge, developing thinking skills, forming judg- - 
ments and points of view. If a student spends too 
much time learning the technical side of our busi- 
ness, then he or she may never again have the 


* 


opportunity. to build the intellectual ae needed E 





opinion: 


for m productive ete» work in ‘ater 


3 ferj oen edulis. MY e experi- 
E ence has been. that. people. who are interested in 
kj journalism | as a too attend journalism 

schools." — | 


John. Quinn, senior vice. president. of news and. 


| nones of the Gannett chain, voices the same 
| | "Generally, . they. demonstrate a more 
, sophisticated. commitment to journalism and under- 


standing of its d mands, plas. a x. — 


x Et of. the beginner sl ls.” M 


Journal and Courier, "has Bitser f reasons for SR ia piefer- 
ence for journalism graduates: “In general, they have 
a better background of the kinds of things they don’t 
learn on the job: the posture of a newspaper in a 
democratic society, libel, privacy law rudiments.” 


found most pisi dene: pene spine about | 


newspaper work and badly informed about the world 
in which: they live.T prefer to hire a literate, informed 
college person. In six months, with the help of my 
staff, I can. teach such. a person more than most J- 
school grads seem to acquire i in ‘earning’ a degree.” — 

Of news directors of the 100 largest television — 
stations, 36 percent. replied | to my inquiry. Their. 
preference for journalism graduates was almos e 


same as editors’, 57 percent. They rated the same 


schools: superior—Columbia, Missouri, and North- 
western. Fifty percent of their most recently hired 
reporters were journalism graduates. About half ol 
the news. directors MESES were Mee grad- 
uates. Us : 25 

But | one e experienced news. - iréctor at a ma 
television station said: “I prefer someone who 


_ majored in sociology or architecture or art history or- 


psychology rather. than somebody who spent a year ; 
or two learning how to put a film story together. One | 
of our best reporters was a Rhodes scholar special- . 
izing in Florentine history. Given the nature of 
politics in this city, I don’t think that expertise in 
Machiavellian politics I$ such a bad idea." 


The Cost o£ J ournalism Education 


Recent job placement. and annual education expenses. dor. fve gradini schools of 
journalism rated among the ten best in a a por ae of 1251 deans of professional schools. 


-Rate of successful- 
e placement 


Tuition, fees, and © 
living expenses. for. ! 
an academic year | in eu (4) 
| $7000* © | uU cw er m EG TT. 
3000 re 
CS Sn ha tee 1 
|y 2300.» ge PRS 
JR P. sided ee 70 


Columbia University | 
University: of Minesota : 
N Northwestern. NUBE P 





hire journalists say they are 

ue of journalism schools. But what 

^ journalism who, with the 

3 experience, can look back and 
mselves? Did journalism graduates 
i emselves over non-journalism grad- 


rote te fifty-three’ journalists who have won 


sponded, “3 percent did not major in journalism, 
ost having degrees in English, English literature, 
Ty, or philosophy. Three did not attend 


Meri "rize-winners were . largely hostile to 
: dim schools and ee those 


: y € jenaue-, 1974 Pulitzer Prize- -winner for 

ist art criticism, found something differ- 
ent: “My two years at Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism y were invaluable. I learned . . . how to handle 
every kind af story . . . how to spot features and 
column poss bilities in straight news dispatches, how 
to anticipate where and when news would break, 
how. to keep myself open to news and column 
possibilities and changing styles. Most important, I 
learned a sense cf responsibility to readers. It has 
been of mamense importance to me, especially in 
writing art criticism which, for too many writers, 
becomes. an as b 


 nalist will be ft ie, Pu part pais on 
everything: but journalism." 

m Caldwell, who won the Pulitzer in 197] 
a — in the ees (New etd 


nann n Fonhoeffer 4 as ell as his old Ls editor 
new the rames of n pe fonts and ali the 


was. designed for secondary. : hool 


rizzs over the last ten years. Of those who- 


teachers," he says, “but it fit fine with wh 
so I grabbed it." 

Stanley Penn, who shared the priz 
national reporting, did go to journal 
says: “Journalism school was largeh 

. If I started out again, Fd 
history, or philosophy.” 

Frank Peters of the St. Lou 
won the prize for commentary 
English and says: “I have a very. 
journalism schools and suspect that 
tively damaging. Journalism | is As 
‘discipline,’ nor is it a profess n in 
loosest sense. ipo sho ld be 


newspaper hack | 
tsm schools r m 


Ms EE. shade these negative v views of jour- | 
nalism degrees, stressing the need for “a good | liberal 
arts education.” But they do not practice what they 


Every Statistic Has 
a Silver Lining 


The Medill School of Journalism at. 
Northwestern University is one of America's 
leading graduate schools of journalism. Its 


master's-degree candidates are trained to beware |. 


of statistical juggling in political and commercial — | 
poll results. The school's own job placement 
figures, however, provide a useful case in point. 
In 1976, the school produced 119 editorial 
department graduates. with master's degrees. The 
official Medill record states “Have Jobs: . . 
90." A 76 percent journalism job placement 
record would have been good for any school in 
that year. But of those 90. graduates who *Have 
Jobs," only 57 work full-time in print or 
broadcast journalism. Others work in public. 
relations or advertising (not counting those who - 


graduated from the school’s separate advertising E 


department), or are listed as “free-lancers” or 
hold such non-journalistic jobs as stewardess | 
training or teaching high school. x 

A more realistic figure, for employment in MM 
strictly journalistic jobs (in anticipation of which | 
those 119 students enrolled at Medill in : he first _ 3 
place) would be 57, with a 48 percent jh ESN 
placement r record. 





preach. Professor Paul : “Peterson of Ohio State 
University compiles the most reliable statistics on 
journalism enrollment. He. says: “More and more, 
students notice that when recruiters come to campus 


I-SQUAR ES VS. GREEN EVESHAG 


from newspapers and from magazines 23 publi " 
relations agencies, they- don't stop in the liberal arts. 


departments. but go directly to the schools or depart- 2 


ments ofj jou rnalism.” 


- What Is a Journalism Education?" 


APER IRURE IH UA senescence wii on unacceptable RR ORBE E RN TR L T LET 


eporters and editors argue over whe! ther jour- 
. nalism school is the best way to create good 
| journalism, ‘so it is natural that journalism 
educators, too, are bitterly divided over how they 
should educate. Some teach the techniques and 


background of journalism; others teach research 


techniques for studying journalism, journalists. and 


= ithe public reaction. to communications. 


The contention between the two factions is known 
in the trade as "chi-squares versus the green 
eyeshades. » Chi-square i: is à mathematical fraula 
for measuring the degree to which a series of statis- 
tics conform to an expected pattern. It is a favorite 
technique of quantitative researchers and has 
become the symbol for the journalism academics 
who use social science and mathematical methods to 
study the field. The “chi-squares” study a wide range 
of subjects: the characteristics of journalists (so long 
as it can be done mathematically); the psychology of 
. individual reception of messages (so long as it, too, is 
.. Subject to objective tests of mathematical precision); 
the propagation of messages through a social group; 
survey and sampling techniques—all following quan- 
titative psychological and sociological methods: The 
training includes a great deal of mathematical 
method and quantitative research. | 

The "green eyeshades" get their label from the 
celluloid visors now almost extinct but once widely 
used by copy editors to shield their eves from the 
glaring lights over the copydesk. The term has come 
to mean training in the practical techmiques of 
reporting and editing. — | 


The angry man of the green. eyeshades is Curt | 


E MacDougall, a seventy-three-year-old. six-foot-one 
scourge of the. "communicologists." -He is the author 


of A College Course in Reporting for Beginners, 


-retitled Interpretive Reporting, now in its eighth 
. edition ("It sent five children through college"): has 


-=a Ph.D. in sociology from the University of Wiscon- 


sin; and thinks that journalism training should stick 


oy to to journalinat: 


| "Until a short time ago, it was safe to assume that 
. college students majored i in journalism . . with 


* ihe intention of becoming. journalists. . . . Today | 


«sit would be presumptuous to assume that half 
ie enrollees in douma ism classes hav 


. reporter's. 


the. sligi test | 


intention. of. becombig.  journafisis. 2 Bn. any 
shakeup of journalism cu rricula the most i eni i 
step is to clean house of the communicologists : who 
have been infiltrating for about two decades now 
They are Ph.D.’s in theory and methodology, actual: 
or virtual disciples of Marshall McLuhan, who insis 
‘the medium is the message.’ ' Translated that me: ns 
it’s more important the way you say or write it thi 
that you have something worth saying or writing 
. Today young Ph.D.’s in communicology teach. 
reporting and other practical journalism courses even: 
though they have had little or no professional expe- 
rience, . . . The internal fight by those of us who 
warned against and resisted the influx of chi-square 
fiends is over. We did our best and we lost. . . . Let > 
the J-schools do what they please as long as students - 
know that they're not learning journalism and. 
nobody ever would hire them . . . somebody should 
do something about it." | Mom 
Somebody did something about it. Professor 
Karlen Mooradian of the University of Oklahoma at. 
Norman, at last year's meeting of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, called for a "Division of 
Qualitative Studies" to promote the growth of non- 
mathematical methods as opposed to "quantitative" 
or mathematical analysis of journalism problems 


The response to Mooradian was overwhelmii 


2» 


More than sixty-five university departments. of j 


nalism supported the idea of fighting the dominance 


of mathematically based research. | 

Nevertheless, the chi-squares. remain strong, argu- 
ing that they take the study of mass communications. 
out of hunch, guess, and personal impression into 
scientific objectivity. They say that they have 
promoted what is now: called ' ‘precision journalism," 
replacing the. -universal cabdriver as the old- -time 
"public opinion survey" with. pies i 
survey and sampling techniques. 

Chi-squares apparently have another advantag 
Having more access to research money and be 
closer to power | centers on faculties, they seem to 
paid. more than green-eyeshade. teachers, though 
is a generalized - impression. Some journalists wit 
distinguished careers can ‘command faculty salaries 
equivalent to. research “professors: with simila I 
distingu shed . | : ent 





E not. the case, aad within most univer- 


ja n E teachers in colleges and 
bold Fh.D.'s, usually in some chi-square 
‘ost all the rest have master's degrees. 

; Scenery s are the prune 


ing s pin most of their working. lives in thee 
fession racher than in academia, they usually hold 
la x's eae Yet, err een to a survey 


wspape: TS o oei remain ; mostly white 
d male (& percent). Some schools now require 
Ui od new teachers in order to circumvent 


ames bers who ane with ‘them fowadation | 


d Te granis which c" maintain salaries 


standard how-to journalism textbooks. 


the local ads that their training is- geared to 


demands of local editors who want first-day pr 
tion from graduates rather than careers of hig 
quality more likely to come. from good intelle 
and creative education. In those department 
lectual standards are low and narrow, work. inc 
and repetitive. | mE pay 
On the other hand. the more. demanding courses, 
combine laboratory - work with serious reading. A i 
Berkeley course in mass media - and Society, for. 


example, requires reading ` in the standard jou 
related to journalism Journalism Quarterly 


American Sociological Review, Social Forc 
History, Journalism... M graphs, Publi 
Quarterly—but also in books, o Ps 
Rumor by Gordon Allport; 7 


| edited b] Norman Dorse 


| the Pies ‘News: from 


Epstein; Brave New. bi pn by f Ia Hou z 


Huxley; Hollywood, the Dream Factory by Hortense — 


Powdermaker; Public Opinion by Walter Lippmann; | 
and the Surgeon General's Ca E on Violence on mo ; 


Television. 


But for most icheols the- main reliance: 4S on the = 
Titles. are ^ 


The Distribution (in percei O of All | Majors 
dn Communications, American nl and Universities 


oe y ek So hë 
: "communica- d 


= Eh" à has. been T4 A 
"using . | Year 


|967 | 46 


1968 |. 38 
(1999 | 39 
1970 . 42. 


1971 46 
1972 . 39 
1973 38 
1974 037 


Intellect zal daad qo HW : 


"n in four-year colleges. 
OS fiec | the nature of 
orsaty as a whole. 


. News and. 
Editorial 


Other: Advertising, 
. Public Relations, 
Speech etc: 


Radio and | : 
Television . 


i us (gm om "n 
di "E 43 
2c PLM 5r 
oe ww 49. 
m I-II 45 
ido o» 40. 
3 14 oes T. 4B 
D 20g vl "s DAE oos opus 
TREND EP MELLE 


| (Data from Dr. Paul Peterson, Ohio State University) 





burcalis m, a fabli relations, « or pred cm 
the biggest contemporary | seller :s Introduc- 
` tioi ‘Mass is. by Edwin Emery, 
Philip Ault, and Warren Agee, first issued in the lean 
years of journalism. text. t publishing but now in a 


. 10,000 copies a year. A 
ular. is The Art of Editing by two authors ` 
named, ppropriately, Baskette and Sissors. - | 
T he decision of a professor to assign required texts ` 
in an introductory « course at the University of Texas 
can make a publisher happy. For example, three 


fourth edition that sell ak 


books are required, each at a cost in hardback of : 


about $17, for 1100 students à year, a sale of $56,000 
a year. | 


A! CONCLUSION: 


What Journalists Need to Kaew 


wo justifications persist for journalism training 
: in higher education. 

1. One is to give sufficient technical training to 

z let the beginner know the true nature of the work so 

_ that he or she can decide whether the appropriate 

. Career choice has been made. But technical training 

“doesnot require a university. setting. Anyone who 


can't learn that part of journalism in a few months. 


belongs in another line of work. Nevertheless, news- 
papers and broadcasters refuse to do systematic on- 
the-job journalistic training for inexperienced begin- 
ners because it would require money and the time of 
senior professionals. The trade prefers to let the cost 
be borne by the students or their parents or. in public 


“institutions, the taxpayers, all the time becoming 


. more. strident i in its demands. and oP ae about 
"ivory tower professors." p | : | 

. The other justification i is more appropriate for 
. institutions of higher learning: to impart tc .the 
potential journalist a knowledge of the proper role of 


journalism in society, the ethics. implied by this role, - 
an encouragement of empathy with people they will | 


study for the rest of their careers, and some advice on 


^ what academic programs will provide lasting insight. 


into society. Technical training without this compre 
hension is meaningless—it. merely makes propagation 
of ignorant journalism more efficient. The charade o 
"journalism education” in places that teach. mosth 
technique and typing. will simply perpetuate the 
curse of what Walter Lippmann called “untraine 
accidental witnesses." | ! dee 
Most newsrooms are not suited for training and 
inspiring young entrants to journalism, even if they 
choose to try it. News companies are increasingly l 
corporate- giants, bureaucratic and impersonal. They. 
are in danger of sterility unless they are constantly 
fed generations of new journalists lively in ‘Spirit anc 
mind, formed by something: other than the: corpore 
ethic. This kind of men and women will not co 
from journalism - Schools turning out typewrit 
jockeys trained. largely. to avoid embarrassing th 
alma mater during the first week on the job. Th 
will come from institutions that still nurture the 
humanities and. creative teaching and that produce 
journalists who, whatever problems they have 
first week with an- electronic typewriter- 
computer, will, ten years later, still have the capaci 
to understand. a i changing human condition. Q E 





A story 
by Paul Theroux 


he frst victim was a British planter, and 
everyone at the Club said what a shame it 

as that after feen years in the country he 

Was. Killed just four days before he planned to leave. 
le had no family, he lived alone; until he was 
murdered no ore knew very much about him. 
Murder i is the grimmest, briefest fame. If the second 
victim, a Geet later, had not been an American, | 


probably would not have given the Johore murders a 


second thought, and I certainly would not have been 

involved in the business. But who would have 
Bend that Asmail Garcia was an American? 

nifed thing that can happen to a man 

. If he dies in his sleep he gets a 

y yand perhaps a smiling portrait; it 

all want to be remembered. But murder is 

| L exposer: here is the victim in his torn 

inderwear, face down on the floor, unpaid bills on 

i a meager shopping list, some loose 


howi Wea 


i$ dresser, 
ange, -and worst of ali, the fact that he is alone. 
nvestigaticn reveals what he did that day—it all 
mattersbis habits are examined, his behavior scru- 
nized, his trunks rifled, and a balance sheet is 
awn i up at ak hospital gh Mag th he ec ontents of 2x 


Malaysian police contacted the Embassy in Kuala 
Lumpur. I was asked to go down for the death 
certificate, personal effects, and anything that might 
be necessary for the report to his next of kin. I 
intended it to be a stopover, a day in Johore, a night 
in Singapore, and then back to Ayer Hitarn. Peera- 
swami had a brother in Johcre; Abubaker, my 
driver, said he wanted to pray at the Johore mosque; 
we swanned off early one morning, Abubaker at the 
wheel, Peeraswami playing with the car radio. I was 
in the back seat going over newspaper: clippings. of 
the two murders. . | | 

In most ways they were the same. Each victim was 
a foreigner, unmarried, lived alone in a house 
outside town, and had been a resident. for some 
vears. In neither case was there any sign of a forced ` 
entry or a robbery. Both men were poor, both men 
had been mutilated. They looked to me like acts of 
Chinese revenge. But on planters? In Malaysia it was 
the Chinese towkay who was robbed, kidnapped, or- 
murdered, not the expatriate planter who lived from 
mon to nom on S acus credit and chit- Es 


one other known fact: Tibbets, at the Mike à of his " 
, duh was T to go back 1 Qo o-Englani s 





shore of the Steib, past the lovely casuarina trees 


and the high houses on the leafy bluff that overlooks 
the swampland and the marshes on the north coast of 
Singapore. I dropped Peeraswami at his brothers . 
house, which was in one of the wilder suburbs of - 
Johore and had a high chain link fence around it to 


assure even greater seclusion.. Abubaker scrambled 
out at the mosque after giving me directions to police 
headquarters. 


arcia s s effects were re in a paper bag bon à 
- Chinese shc igned for them and took 


them to a | table to examine: a cheap watch, 


a hay. ring, a copy of the Koran, a birth certificate, 
the passport. — — 

“We left. the. élothes ‘behind: " said Detective 

Sergeant. Yusof. “We just took the valuables.” 
Valuables. There wasn’t five dollars’ worth of stuff 

in the bag. 

“Was there any money?” | 

*He had no money. We're not treating it as 
robbery." 

“What are you treating it as?" 

“Homicide, probably by. a friend.” 

“Some friend." i 

“He knew the murderer; so did Tibbets. You will 
believe me when you see the houses.” 
- L-almost did. Garcia’s house was completely 
: ‘surrounded by a high fence, and -Yusof said that 
< Tibbets’ fence was even higher. It was nct unusual; 
every large house in Malaysian cities had an un- 
. dimbable fence or a wall. with. spes of. Lon 

cemented onto the top. 

"The lock wasn't Du 


sex crime." | 
"I thought you were alliage ita homicide,” 


Mere smirked : at xd E actus have | a | theory. n. 


| e," said 1 Yusof. | 

“Pm single, ” [ said. CER 

“We couldn't. find any sign: of a mistress." 

“I nat ips were. «lookin, i for a m 


| queers: are very. secretive, 


‘the. house wasn t 
tampered with, ? said Yusof. “So we are calling i ita 


a g oy 


Bey get jealous. They : 
fight with their boyfriends. The body was mutilated — 
that tells me a Chinese boy is involved." E 

"So you don't think it had anything to do with 


money?" 


"Do you know what the rubber price i is?" 

"As a matter of fact, I do." 

“And that’s not all" said Yusof. "This man 
Garcia—do you know what he owed his provisioner? 
Over eight hundred dollars! Tibbets was owing five 
hundred.” "S 

I said, “Maybe: the provisioner did it." 

"Interesting. said. Yusof. “We can work on 


that.” 


Over lanch I concentrated . on Garcia. There ` was 


little dossier on him from the Alien Registrati 


Office. Born 1922 in the Philippines; fought in Wo 
War II; took out American citizenship in Gua: 
came to Malaysia in 1954; converted to Islam and 
changed his name. From place to place, complicating 
his identity, picking up a nationality here, a name. 
there, a religion somewhere else. And why would he: 
convert? A woman, of course. No man changes his 
religion to live with another man. I didn't believe he 
was a homosexual, and though there was no evidence. - 
to support it, I didn’t rule out the possibility of- 
robbery. In all this there were two items that inter- 
ested me-the birth certificate and the passport. Fhe: 
birth certificate was brown with age, the passport 
new and unused. | | : 

Why would a man who had changed’ his religi 
and lived inva country | for nearly twenty years have 3 
new passport? > : 

After lunch I rang police headquarters: and das e 
for Yusof. af P 

“We've got the provisioner,” "he said. “1 thi : 
might be right, He was also Tibbets’ provisio 
both men owed him. money. He is t elping us wi 


our. inquiries.” ; 


. poinbiar phras for torture," Į said, bu 


| before Yusof c could. reply, I added, “About Garcia— 


figure he was planning to leave the country.” 

Yusof cackled into the phone. “Not at all! We 
talked to his. mployer—Garcia had a permanent! and. 
pensionable contract." | | | 
“Thon woy did he apply for à passport. two weeks . 


"It is the law. "He must. bei in possession. of: a a vali 
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of his office zu abie He was a tħin, evasive 


man with spiky hair, and though he pretended not to 
be surprised when D said Garcia was an American 


national, I could tell this was news to him. He said he 
knew nothing about Garcia, apart from the fact that — 


he'd been a good foreman. He'd never seen him 
socially. He confirmed that Garcia lived behind an 
‘impenetrable fence. 

“Who owned the house?" 

“He did.” | 


"That's something," I ‘said. “| suppose you knew. 


he was leaving the country. nm 

"He was not leaving. He was wucking." 

“It would help if you: told. me the truth," I said. 

Tan's bony face tightened. with anger. He said, 
“Perhaps he intended: to leave. I do not know." 

“I take it business isn't so good." 

"The rubber price is low, some planters are 
switching to oil pam. But the price will rise if we are 
patient." 

. *What did you pay Garcia?" 

“Two thousand a month. He was on permanent 
terms—he signed one of the old contracts. We were 
very generous in those days with expatriates.” 

“But he could have broken the contract.” 

"Some men break." 

“Up in Ayer Hitam they have something called a 
‘golden handshake.’ If they want to get rid of a 
foreigner they offer him a chunk of money as 
compensation for loss of career." 

"That. is Ayer Hitatn,” said. Tan. 
... Johore." 
.. "And they itways pay cash, because it's against the 


"This as 


law to take that much money out of the country. No. 


banks. Just a suitcase. full of Straits dollars." 
Tan said: nothing. - n 
CL said, “¥ don’ t think Garcia or T ibbets was queer. 


-I think this was robbery, pure and simple.” 


he houses. "were not broken into." 


ay," I said. “Tr S the only thing. L 


lon t understand. Both. men. were killed at home 


“Mister,” 
police,” 
putt 


“That is against the Jaw, 5 as. you say." 
. “It’s not as s murder, is it?" 


| In the course oft the c conversation, Tan had turned | 
. . to wood. I was sure he was lying, but he stuck to his 


Story. I decided to have nothi ing more to do with the 


E police or Yusof and instead to go back to the house ` 


of Peeraswami’ S brother, do test a var of my 


“own. 


The house vore man similarities to TOTO 


' said Ta an, “ "you. 1 should leave this to the - 


"You. swear you didn't give Garcia a golden 


to what I kis of Tibbets’. It was secluded, out o 

town, rather characterless, and the high fence w 

topped. with barbed wire. Sathya, Peeraswam 

brother; asked me how I liked Johore. I told him 

I liked it so much I wanted to spend a few dayst 

but that I didn't want the Embassy to know where | 

was. I asked him if he would put me up. | 
“Oh, yes" he said. "You are welcome. But you 


would be. more. comfortable ina hotel.” " 


"It's much quieter here.” 
“It is the country life. We have no car.” 
“It’s just what Fm looking for." 


After I was shown- to my bedroom I excused 
| myself and went to the offices of the Johor 
JÀ. Mail, read the classified ads for the previou 
few weeks, and placed. anad myself. For the next two: 
days I explored Johore, looked over the botanical 
gardens and the sultan's mosque, and ingratiated- 
myself with Sathya and his family. I had arrived on a 
Friday. On Monday I said to Sathya, “I’m expecting: 
a phone call today." : 
Sathya said, “This is your house.” " 
“I feel I ought to do something in return,” I said. - 
"I have a driver and a car—I don't need them today. 
Why don't you use them? Take your wife and . 
children over to Singapore and enjoy yourself." d 
He hesitated, but finally I persuaded him. 
Abubaker, on the other hand, showed an obvious 
distaste for taking an Indian family out for the 
day. 
"Peeraswami," I said, “Fd like you: to bite here 
with me." | 
“Tuan,” ' he said, agreeing. Sathya and the cite : 
left. 1 locked the gate. behind them and sat by the 
telephone to wait. : 
There were four phone calls, Three of the callers I 
discouraged by describing the location, the size of the 
house, the tiny garden, the work I said had to be- 
done on the roof. And Ẹ ‘gave the same story to the 
last caller, but he was insistent and eager to see it. He 
said he'd be right | over. — | 
Rawlins. was the name he gave me. He came in a 
new car, gave: mea hearty greeting, and was not at all 


|. put off by the slightly ramshackle appearance of the 
Cae ouse. He smoked a cheroot which had stained his 


? 'h and the center swatch of his moustache a sticky 
yellow, and i 


the TA 


p e i him. the rns. 
kitchen. — a 





and said, “You like bii 


e poder n it. l've been worried. 
this place ever since I broke my- 


Y | an act a man reverts: his 


= mor ney. . all of it, your r handshake.” 
I don' t have any money.’ 
“The li e dir said. 1. “They always sgh and 


 pappaned 1 af. you ' didn’ t 


nge control — 


tae been in ae cee a 2 time, which 

jeans they r- taking a lot of honey: outina suitcase. 
u shouid vead the paper.” p 

T. read te paper,” said Yusof. “Malay and 


where at. “says, 


liate sale. Leav- l 


placed that ad. and so did L” S 
Yusof said, “I should have done that. Ic could hav J 


broken this case. 


“I doubt it-he wouldn't have done business with d^ 


Malay," I said. “But remember, if a person says he. 
‘wants to buy your house, you let him in. It’s the. 
easiest way for a burglar t to enter—through the front ` 


door. If he's a white man in this country no one | : 


Specs am We re e supposed l to trust each other, As- 


| daddy' S inde a curteney y regulon” 


“You foreigners know all the tricks." — — 

"True," I said. “If he was a Malay or a x i 
probably wouldn't have: been. able to catch | hi uw oe 
tapped my head. “T understand the mind of the 
West. "E a 


‘Polished roughness 
of the walnut. 


by Michael McClure 





Why not accept a fat fee, a few nights on 
the cuff at one of America's snappiest _ 
hotels, and a chance to rub elbows with 
some of America's intellectual giants? 
Here's why not. 


s they have for the past four years, a group 
called the International Conference on the 
Unity of the Sciences (ICUS) met last 
oven to discuss the “search for absolute val- 
-." That the conference took place in the compar 
i luxury of the Washington Hilton Hotel in. 
Washington, D.C. (the previous year's meeting was 
at New York's Waldorf-Astoria) is hardly unusual. 
Scholarly conferences in affluent surroundings have 
long been viewed as a perquisite of the intellectual 
class. What was unusual about the Washington 
conference was its eclectic assortment of attending 
academic stars, drawn from all fields and all nations 
Stranger still, the founder and keynoter at these 
annual gatherings is Reverend Sun Myung Moon, 
spiritual leader of the Unification Church. which 
spent more than $500,000 drawn from several . 
sources to bring approximately 400 scholars together - 
for last November's conference i 
The chairman of the meeting was Nobel laureate . 
Sir John Eccles. The four section committee | 
chairmen were Frederick Sontag, representing | 
philosophy; Morton A. Kaplan, representing social - 
science; Kenneth Mellanby, the biological sciences; - 
anc Eugene P. Wigner, Nobel laureate and keynoter 
for the physical science section. The list of group. — 
chairmen and American and international advisers | 
reads like a Who's Who of the scholarly world—or- 
better, one section of that world—including Sir Karl | 
Popper. Herman Wold, Willis E. Lamb, and Fred- 
erick Seitz. Attending were such eminent figures in 
social science as Daniel Lerner of MIT, Harold. 
Lasswell of Yale University, and Dan V. Segre of the - 
Hebrew University. The philosophy talent included 
Richard L. Rubenstein, Archie J. Bahm, Eliseo 
Vivas, Michel Dufrenne, and. Geoffrey Parrinder. On 
the international advisory board are Arthur Koestler, 
Paul A. Weiss from biology, U. S. Von Euler from 
medicine, and Gerhard Herzberg and Willis Lamb. 
th Nobel laureates in physics. But once beyond 
this stellar list of sponsors, the fall-off is striking 
Participants included everyone from consciousnes: 
raising entrepreneurs. (o se if-styled | experts on 
Korean history. For. these- people, the motive: for 
T was. -— less LAE zal than fiscal 





| participant stands for is of 

onsors than the legitimation the 

Unification Church. Legit- 

n two ways—by earning it over 

tina hurry. Moon's way is the latter. 

ian 30.000 devoted followers of Reverend 
veraging twenty-four years of age, can now 
1 pride to people the age of their parents 
sumably ee who share their Bes qm 


s: : eminent Lu for whom “all expenses 
: ver) for travel, hotel and official meals"; promi- 
ent persons holding positions of leadership outside 
f the academic community, who must “pay their 
ravel expenses” but for whom “hotel expenses and 
ficial. meals are paid"; and the promising 
eophytes who “must pay their own travel ^ 
otel,” but for whom “official meals are paid." 
ourth category cf people are so cilc age 
rganizationally cr intellectually—that they received 
a considerable honorarium (reportedly as much as 
$3000) ‘or their participation. 
. The participation of such a distinguished group 
inhibits criticism, but what the sponsors clearly were 
not about to reveal was the number of academics like 
myself who were contacted but refused to partici- 
pate. From an informal sample, I know that such 
leading scholars as Seymour Martin Lipset, Amitai 
Etzioni, and. Elise Boulding in sociology; Ernest 
el and. Abraham Edel in philosophy; Kenneth 
onemics; and Saul Mendlovitz in law 
S, declined their invitations. 
s for conference Lala tal 


ence, and for Serutinizing its R 


-he Reverend Sun Myung Moon has made no 

. effort to deny a number of crucial points. 
First, Reverend Moon is engaged in arms 
production in South Korean tool factories. A New 
York Times article claims that 10 percent of the 
production in his factories is dedicated to arma- 
1ents. Second, this industrial conglomerate in South 
rea has sales of $15 million annually. Third, in the 

ke of the Watergate scandal, Reverend Moon 
ia ; a media uy ad of support for the then 


Nixon, includin 8 is 


adjuncts 


full-page advertisements in American nei spapers, 
telling Americans that “God has chose ( 
to be President and, therefore. only . 
authority to dismiss him." Fourth 
person of Lieutenant Colonel P: 
translator and closest associate, : 
run between President. Park Chui 
Korean CIA. Pak is also a membe: n 
directors of the International Cult 
And this board and its officers "pe 
ruling body of ICUS. _ d. 
Revers Moon Sper’, much. mo 


economic support: to ‘South “Korea. “His. Ain 1c 
Youth for a Just Peace was a crucial conduit. aiding M 
right-wing Republicanism during the final years of — 
the Nixon Administration. Through Pak Bo Hi, and 


other Korean associates such as Park Tong Sun, 


Reverend Moon controls nearly half the stock in the 
recently formed Diplomat National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has branches in twelve Western 
democracies (plus Korea) with *world headquarters" 

at the Moon Center in Tarrytown, New York. The 


International Cultural Foundation represents Rever- E d 
end Moon's penetration of the intellectual commu- '- 


nity. These support foundations, like the Unification 
Church itself, are tax exempt and are declared — 
to. religious institutions registered as 
nonprofit educational organizations. In this fashion - 

Reverend Moon has been able to control consid- 


erable assets, estimated at more than $20 million in ~ 


the United States alone. His financial resources have. 
permitted his. organization to engage in congressional 2 
lobbying and other forms of political activity that 
may or may not be Compatible, with a i p 


Status. 


Moon's ideology i is ; organized : around. the theme of : 


crude, unadorned anticommunism. Among the key 


points made by Reverend Moon in a rare interview 


given to Newsweek is that messianic salvationism is — 


central: “The Unification Church is not another 
denomination. It is a movement to save the world. 
The three ills that God. presumably has. commanded 
Reverend Moon to cure are “moral corruption, a 
division within Christianity, and communism as the 
primary evil force in the world." p` 
Reverend Moon is clearheaded enough not to 
claim directly that he is the Messiah. He does add: "E 
am just following. God's instructions." 


In true messianic fashion, Moon claims to have. < 
been "ordered to act as were many prophets in — 
history." 
*in daily 


Beyond that, he c his — that hei ds. f. 




















hen I became aware of the sponsorship 
and nature of this conference | i ‘registered 
my unwillingness- to participate with 
Michael Young Warder, identified as secretary- 
general for the Fifth International Confereace on the 
Unity of the Sciences. Warder's. primary responsi- 





bility is to serve as director of the “Moonie” training. 


center at Tarrytown, New York. The center has been 
the object of many complaints by parents that autho- 
ritarian psychological techniques are emp:oyed there 
to gain adherence and converts. 

EE E response to my. letter bringing to his attention 
that the founder of ICUS is Reverend Sun M yung 
. Moon, and asking for some clarification of Reverend 
.. Moon's role, Warder informed me that freedom of 
- Speech would be maintained and that Reverend 
. = Moon's participation would be restricted to giving an 
initial convocation. of the gathering. Coincidentally, 
in the letter of invitation, the first paragraph 
mentions not Reverend Moon but rather Sir John 
Eccles, Nobel laureate, who served as chairman of 
the 1976 conference at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 
Only by the most careful perusal does one come 
upon the name of Reverend Moon, since it does not 
appear on the preliminary agenda. He is listed on 
one of the sheets governing the organization of the 
ICUS meetings, and there as founder. Interesting 
too, of all participants, he alone is not provided with 
` any SEEN of interests or any place Or institu- 
^on. | 

AS a social. scientist, I did take the überty of 
contacting those members of the U. S. advisory 
board and international: advisory board who were 
most closely linked to the social and behavioral 
sciences. The responses I received represent à cross 
< section of American scholarship. Frederick Sontag, 
. professor of philosophy at Pomona Ccllege, and 
currently working on a biography of Sun Myung. 
Moon, oe the dominant thinking of those 
who: replied: . | 








` Since ? e been consulted about the formation of 
the Vth ICUS and the questions to be discussed, as 
- well as those invited to participate, I can say that Rev. 

. Moon’s role is that of sponsor. Those organizing the 
. conference. have had every assistance but also every 
liberty to structure the conference according to the 
o topics selected by those involved. I have mvself seen 
no way in which the conference is as such linked to the 
Rev. S. M. Moon's own religious doctrine. I think 
perhaps the best answer I can give is that I knew of no 
pin except the questions and topics announced by 
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| “Irving Louis Horowitz is oe of sociology and 
-political science at Rutgers and editor-in-chief 
OC ty MOCAER ne. | 








that worthy causes had been supported in the past by . 


the group charged with planning the conference, and. 
know of no formal discussions planned except those 
generated: by the invited papers. 





The Distinguished. Professor of International Rela- 
üons at the University of Chicago, Morton A 
Kaplan, expressed a sincere appreciation for m 
concerns and those of others, but indicated his ow 
experience to be as follows: 










I participated last year as a Section Chairman and 
also as a Committee Chairman. In no respect wa: 
there any effort. by Mr. Moon to control the intellec. 
tual content of the conference apart from his own ten. 
minute Sponsor's presentation. | see no reason to 
believe that this will change and hope very much that 
you will be able to participate. — 











The distinguished. Nobel Prize physicist’: at 
Princeton University, Eugene P. Wigner, assured me 
that “Reverend Moon did not try to influence the 
substance of the last meeting, the one I attended.” 
Dr. Wigner went on to say: “Reverend Moon in his © 
opening speech said that everyone should give his 
opinion as clearly as he can and should not feel 
influenced." As if to lend. weight to this, Professor 
Wigner, long known às a strong anticommunist, 
noted, "Frankly, I do not put much weight on the 
sponsorship of the conferences I attend. In fact, I 
have attended conferences sponsored by communist 
governments." 

Paul Weiss, a biologist at the Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, also saw the previous meeting of ICUS as being. 
"quite constructive and. wholly unprejudiced." But. 
more, he indicated a philosophical appreciation for. 
what this conference was about. 

From a personal point of view, perhaps the mos 
interesting letter came from a friend and colleague 
Daniel Lerner, | currently - in residence at the 
East- West Center in Hawaii, who headed a sociolog 
ical section of the conference. Lerner pointed. out. 








































others, such as Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller 
about whose saintliness critics were at least divided 
Lerner's only insistence is that “the financial Sponsor 
does not tamper with the product in any way," and 
in his four years’ experience with the- ICUS 
programs, he insists, Moon' s influence has not bee 
visible in any degree. Lerner claims that his role in 
past conferences. has been precisely what it would 
have been at meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science or the American 
Political Science Association. ' SUE 

On some occasions, however, support from. the 
Carnegie, Ford, or Rockefeller Foundation probab 


nces and participation in a session of 
\PSA = misses the or The latter 


he du of the Sciences. Professional 
yond one's own personal predilections, 

e the missing ingredient in Moon’s ICUS 
erence. Advisory boards hardly qualify as more 

ncow dressing. I doubt seriously that any of 
WC ould ‘claim that their advisory role permits, 
s$ encourages, a wider organizational role. 


deed. I doubt that any of these esteemed gen- 


lemen would want such a role, given the sponsorship 
f this erganization. Therefore, to view ICUS as one 
more professional association is at best a mispercep- 
tion, and a: worst. misanthropic. 

Further, and not incidentally, since when has 
AAAS or APSA ever offered “all expenses paid for 
travel, hotel and meals” to present a paper? This is, 
for the most part. the responsibility of the scholar, 
.the university, or the agency wishing the results of a 
poja to be shared OHERA = 


final viewpoint on supporting the Moon 
conference was expressed by a dean of 
; y ponacal science, and unquestionably one of 
t x towering innovators, Harold Lasswell, 
‘profesede emeritus at Yale University. His position 
amounts ie a ; demand: for a Norris d gun” '"—or 


e e conversation in early autumn of 1976, 
i that no hard facts on Korean right- 
sup j port of Moon activities have been 


da i more than a an scawareanied rejection c of 
z E ational forms and innovative ‘len Em 


he aie picts the erect Baer Park 


i n set the Korean ag ag and Pak Bo Hi, 


ente teore a p a E headed by 
S Donald Fraser that South Korea’s 


na different political context, Harold Orlans is 
noted a decade ago that the basic source of - 
ethical problems involving research. sponsors - 

and investigators has to do with funding. “Money i is 
not a free good, available for any scholarly purpose, 
and those with funds to dispense do so for purposes | 
and under conditions of their own choosing. This is - 


inevitable and it is fruitless to lament it.” Orlans 


urged us not to confuse politics and merality at the 
risk of demeaning both. In concrete circumstances, 
fine-line distinctions can be easily blurred. Yet, his 
conclusion is hardly subject to such doubt. “If you 
disagree with the objectives of an agency, don’t decry 
the morality of its staff but try to change. their 
objectives and, in the interim, don't take their 
money." mE 

I am not alone in feeling that Reverend Moon's 
role in this conference was, to put it mildly, carefully - 
screened if not entirely muted. Marshall McLuhan, - 
director of the Centre for Culture and Technology, in - 
a communication to me, indicated that he, too, until. 
receipt of my letter of inquiry to Mr. Warder, was - 
unaware of the Moon sponsorship, although he is 
listed as a member of the international advisory 
board. 


I am very grateful to you for revealing the sponsor- 
ship of the Fifth International Conference on the 
Unity of the Sciences. The “Moon” name. had not 
surfaced in the initial invitations, so far as can recall. 
In the light of the dubious Reverend Moon's activities, 
I shall be glad to withdraw my endorsement. 


That a feeling of unease has settled in even . 


amongst the advisory board of the Moon-sponsored. 
ICUS meetings is reflected in a communiqué from 


Dr. Seymour S. Kety, chief of the department of. 
psychiatry at Massachusetts General Hospital. His 
letter to Sir John Eccles makes it clear that Marshall 
McLuhan's reconsideration is not an isolated event. 


Although I declined the invitation and honorarium 
to serve as a Committee Chairman for the Fifth 
International Conference on the Unity of the Sciences, 

I agreed to have my name listed as one of the 
American advisors. I did this because of my respect 
for John Eccles and others on the International and 
American advisory board whom 1 know as outstand- 
ing scientists and defenders of the dignity and political 
freedom of human beings. I was also motivated by the 
theme of the next conference, “The Search For Abso- - 
lute Values: Harmony among the Sciences," and by 
the generally salutary recollection of my participation | 
in a previous conference which was marked by an — 
entirely free exchange of ideas among scientists. 

Since that time I have seen a number of articles in ; 
the public press regarding the Unification Church and. - 
its founder with which the International Cultural _ 





Fobndation | is qisociated: ch Rave been a cause of - 
great concern to me. Seriou charges. have been made 
regarding the motivation and. policies of the church 


and its founder which I have. neither the time, the Q^ 


means, nor the disposition. to. attempt t to evaluate. Yet | 
my continued. appearance as an American advisor. 
© implies that I support the Internationa’ Cultural 
.. Foundation i in spite of thes charges. This I cannot in 
good conscience do and I must therefore ask you to 
| remove my name from the list of American advisors in - 
e. subsequent mailings and. publications. : 


The persistence of Reverend Moon's associates is 
| well known to anyone who has been accosted on the 
» street by his followers; but it „extends to the higher 
.— reaches as well. Despite. earlier refusals to- partici- 


. pate, people such as Saul Mendlovitz, director of the 


3 Institute for World Order, continue to be plagued by 


. invitations. Mendlovitz's response again indicates the 
.. wide scope of opposition to the conference which has -~ 
^. been. building. up. and the ideological force - it E ; 
T" . fepresents. - | | 22 


“I must confess that [ am. ‘somewhat Surprised: that = 
| you continue to: persist in these invitations You will 
recall, no doubt, that when you were organizing the 
1974 conference, that despite offers of relatively high 
amounts of remuneration and. accommodations for 
my family, I was unwilling to participate in that 
conference. My reason for not doing so was based as I 
. then told. you on my net judgment that Reverend. 

.. Moon’s activities ‘represented. forms of religious, social 
and political action which I find repugnant. In fact T 
shared these thoughts with Professors. Richard Falk 
and Elise Boulding. both of whom then. you will 
| undoubtedly: recall, saw fit to distribute letters on their. - 
unwillingness to participate in the conference based. 
on their negative. assessment of. Reverend Moon and — 
his organizational activities. So, once again. I would 
like to respectfully decline. participation in this event 
-. sponsored by the International Cultural Foundation 
which promotes. the work of Reverend Moon. 


The courageous. and self-critical letter from Elise 
 Boulding, professor of sociology at the University of 
. Colorado, reminds us all that ideas have conse- 

= “quences, and that people are still consequential. 


xA When I accepted a co-convener role with Kenneth 
uo Boulding | for one of the Conference Sections, it was on 
— the strength. of. the Conference: purposes and other 
ae known participants. The published. proceedings of the ` 
E = previ us year's Conference and the roster cf persons. 
. committed to participating in 1975 include persons for 
ne whom I have the highest respect. It seemed at the time 
. ' we agreed to participate like a fine opportunity for 


worldatinded: scholis to fürther the common enter- 
prise. ‘of creating world community we are all 
concerned about. It did not seem inappropriate to me. 
that an evangelical sect might choose to fund such a 
conference. I. now have further understanding about 
the nature and activities of the sect, and no longer feel. 
that it is an appropriate: sponsor for an international. 
scholars’ conference. The moral purposes of the Uni- — 
fication Church, of the Holy Spirit Association for the - 
Unification of World. Christianity, are obscure to say 
the least. I am in. par isular concerned over. the 
following points: | a | ue 

l. Ata time when a number of leading Christians of | 
South Korea are in. jail because of their opposition to 
the Park government, Rev. Moon not only enjoys - 
friendly. relations with. the government, but apparently 
operates an anti-communist training school for 
government employees. 2. Rev. Moon publi 
opposed the ‘impeachment | of President Nixon and 
announced that he ruled by divine right. 3. His anti- 
communist activities and religious activities seem to be 
closely. intertwined. and they are supporte Cas 
variety. of funding operations which have triggered an. 
Immigration. Service investigation, but brought no 
clarity about his mode of working. The list of business, 
religious, scholarly and cultural organizations through 

which he works have no explicable relation to one 
another. 4. His teachings include elements of 
demonism and spiritual tyranny which are dangerous 
for the. emotional and spiritual welfare of his disciples, 
and ‘destructive of family values and the spirit of. 
community service. 


The need for. a dialogue among scientists, socia 


scientists, philosophers, and writers on the rem, 
and purpose of their activities has never been. 


greater. In this sense, the most shocking aspect of the - 
Moon ICUS conference is its inadvertent demonstra- 
tion of the failure of nerve of one professio 
association after another, one esteemed scientist. 
another, to inquire about the. larger meanings o 
research, and what such activities signify. Ultimatel 
this professional. failure accounts for the Moon 
group's success. Still; we run the risk of a failure ol 
rationality itself; an inability, if not a downrigh 
unwillingness, to inquire as to when one ought oi 
ought not to partici pate with those who rule, or those 
who would presume to rule, the universe. Until the 
scientific community- as a whole, and in its parts, 
candidly addresses itself to its own role in contrib- 
uting to authoritarian agencies and sponsors, it wil 
not be able to lay claim to being the force for 
liberation that is such a constant theme in the. 
literature of science. O — 





First here was ime magazine. 
Then the was Newsweek. Now 
theres New'Times... 

a new iend of news magazine 
forthe dangerous, challenging, 
exhilaratnc: new imes we're living 
in. 

New Times reports the news from 
—. inside...cicvn under all the layers 
(0s Ofhype onc bull and PR andfear 
4" Ondgecd-ole-boy propriety that 
(«- so offen corcealthe truth. 

NO, were of like any news maga- 
zine you aver read before. Which is a 
good masc to take advantage of 
New Times pecial half-price intro- 
ducilor ofer. 

“Brash, irreverent..? 

The Los Angeles Times called us 
“brash. ineverentand surprisingly tit- 
-erdie he Mew York Times said we're 
the miagaaine that has an adversary 
 telationsnic with the world" 

. Daren iga. New Times investigates 
anything ard everything. Because 
you better eelieve—there’s a lot that 
needsinve tigating inthis country. 

We rscopened the JFK assassination 
» blew fne whist on Earl Butz 
ous racial slur...sounded the 
nal altam on the little 
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SPECIAL «S 


that's a spectrum that includes love 
and music and lifestyles and alb- 
manner of rare new ideas. 

If you're into now, the older, 
staider news magazines just aren't 
making it for you. So take this | 
chance to try New Times on for 
size. | : 

At hclf price. Just $57.50 forone 
year compared to the regular 
subscription rate of $45.00 — : 
and an even bigger savings off the 
$4.00 single copy price. S 
Mail the card today and start going 
through some changes. ! 









over-the-counter drugs that are 
worthless or even harmful. 


Hello, Abbie. 

We went underground to interview 
Abbie Hoffman...and the FBI is still 
trying to figure it out, We named “the 
ten dumbest Congressmen’ along 


with the King of Dumb. FOR IMMEDIATE 
We told the story of gay parents : ; 


who are fighting fortheirkids..of SERVICE CALL 
single grandparents who have fo live TOLL FREE: Do 
47-4 


in sin to make ends meet... of mari- ( 800 ) 


juana’s medical benefits. We dis- 
in lowa, call 4-800-362-2860 





covered est and its Fuhrer..showed 
there were probably several Oswalds 
blew the whistle on the CIA's | 
campus recruitment of spies. 


it’s now. 


But you get the idea. New Times, 
more than any other magazine. is 








the Á— of the page. if you run off a ‘half 
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do en lines. ra the a has rolled free 


Men san bà. Do not ‘copy off ; a "nei 
boring typist's work. | 
3 want to know. 





out making s sense. 


or two along the 


R The of the other 
ris t» depress the “q” key when 
ed. zs in “Don’t quit now!” or 
jack -;uack-quack-guack." 


d aus appe ie ial p's and 


pists te cxesxise th hoe | little PUE all 


the ere 2 


famous ‘Katharine Gibbs Gaok 


the same or nearly the same 


o er Amd over again is torture. 


| P hey cq 
: ; 2d mean "friendly," 
i “Sather. ii 


dy pe 


q esten Bes comes up: Should 
o start 
Festi o of f waffles on ege 


a 


nave th eenei effect. on 


deacy at die Schreibmaschine 


wike d It is more important to 
tte" the typewriter sometime 


efore noom gs it is to load up on 


oru ary. other d oe 


! i poten vitamins, and 
Mine. diode s common sense. But do not 
“presume: to fad in your choice of fare a 

hortcu te typing fame. 

Never type after tennis or yard work. 

m smalka me scles in forearms and hands 

sensitivity to handle the 
d wish the proper lightness after 


ü ors, and. your typos and strike- 
s ase. Af you must work in 


There's not di 

"help for these poor 

t the Guild. of Typists is. 
edly budget (pay y your 


tyoing immediately after a. 


you get Nor your ae e ut 


typing sessions beforehand. 

Also, never use italic or type in red or 
your work will be scorned and abused no 
matter where it lands. 

Yes, typing has its down sides. There 
are bruised fingers, su!c!dal thoughts 
during periods of excessive typos and 


strikeovers, and the utter loneliness of it 


all. 

But there are benefits in a typing career 
as well, and these are not emphasized 
often enough, or with proper gusto. 


Good typists can acquire influence and | 
connections out of proportion to their 
- physical beauty. Eventually they may be- 


D het time seems. right for an ambitious 


young "playwright, out to make a. 
mark. to rewrite the story of Galileo's- 


persecution by the Church, casting Gali- 
leo as the villain. The debates between 
the physicist, who would be depicted as 
driven to follow his curiosity with no 


consideration of social costs, and a suave. 


prince of the Church, who would insist 
that Galileo take responsibility for the 
cultural impact of his science, might or 


might not make good theater, but they 


would have a very modern ring. 


Galileo would argue that it is noble toù 


move closer to reality, to voyage into it, to 
make one's grasp of the world deeper and 


more true. The cardinal would reply that. 


a tree bears fruit whether or not one 
knows the exact number of leaves on its 


branches. What is important is a knowl- , 
edge of the point of what one sees, of its. 


human meaning, and that sense of signif- 
icance is a grace from God, not something 


sifted out of piles of facts. “There are. 
many," | 
have an accurate sense of life and who .. 
neither read nor cipher. And tell me this: - 
Where will you stop? When will you be i 
and | 
you have no ends at all in view, why 
should you inflict your goal-lessness on. 


oe 


the cardinal would say. 


satisfied? If your answer is ‘never,’ 


mankind? And even if you will be satis- 
fied—which we both know not to be the 
case—after you have solved ten or twenty 
more of these puzzles you set yourself, 


have you any reason to believe that you 
will then stand any closer to the meaning 
of the universe than you did s. iun 

a, p 


“basic research” 
^to congressmen, who see no reason: 


who . hospital. 


be studied, classified. 
contents analyzed, its. dominance: hier 


Hartford, kome of R 
There is the simple 
a typing job well don 
the absence of si 
marks, after decad 
the keyboard, are 
And fellow typists 
craftsmanship unl 
same field with: th 


| Or undercurrent h 


Finally. there 
pleasure involved 
out of a machin 
graceful message 
now it will, too, 


| fëmember about the lee 


If nothing else, such a play. woul 


“new dignity to the historical fact of. 
leo's recantation; he would have thrott 
his science not from fear of torture b 


from genuine moral doubts. And pot 
tial producers might -be enticed by 
pointing to the number of scientists who 
grapple, in their funding proposals anc 
congressional testimony, with what o 
secular age can manage as the equival 

of these questions: Will your work i 


us any closer to a cure for cancer 


Eus dg from Arab oil? 
For some time now it has been obvio 


that profound changes are taking plac 
the publics attitude toward. sci 


Science magazine: reports that the w 
have become a red. 


someone should. get. thirty thousand 
year for thinking about element abu 


| dances in ‘interstellar dust grains wh 
cities cannot afford. to pay one. qua 


that sum to hire someone. to work i 
The Atlantic rån an ar 
recently by a primatologist. who 


that he hoped that the last specie: 


primate lixely to be discovered, the ab 


‘inable snowman, would . forever- Ter 


out of reach. He meant by that ou 
science's reach: that the yeti would neve 
have its stoma 


chies and breeding systems charted, a 


the like. What the primatologist W 


Mies: Was ue Tipon ibat: scie 





| || thought. of 
|. always pose their questions as sweepingly | 
and inclusively as possible, and. present ` 


‘Tt you have ever thought of. building 
your dream house, the building season 
will soon be here. But before you start, 

ou. should read FROM. THE 
GROUND UP by JOHN N. COLE and 

HARLES WING. It is a complete guide to 
designing and building your own home, 
to. your own specifications, with your 
own two hands, to suit your own needs 
(or whims). You will not need an archi- 
tect or. a. contractor, or even a lot of 
money. All.you will need is. FROM 
THE GROUND UP, land, tools; and 
materials. This is not only a how-to 
book, but also a radically new ap- 

ach—or perhaps a very old one—to 


"Whole concept of shelter. and to: 


post-industrial" living. 


^ post- -industrial house,” 


L. your erator 


‘and d practical detail = select- | 


es site to ee the interior. 


| "By ; John N. Cole: 
“and Charles Wing 


Palas by Tom Paiement 
r maps, charts, and graphs 


$ 95at your. bookstore - 
LITTLE, BROWN 


says “Folii | 
et “is is designed not to corisumie, but. to 
"John Cole. IC e || world we : 


and writer, (and. Charles * Wings a || behave in it. What is the natural, hà 


|| nious way of relating to the world? S 
|| gives us many Lttle dramas, about : 
stars, and trees, and the movements of the m 
that feed this need. Literature 
.| conducts experiments into the realities. of 
.| human nature, | 
| | confirming test. Religion wraps both into 5 
one big drama. UU 
-—' The science that we were all brought up 
Ib on instructed us in and stood for a view of 5 
nature that was not dissimilar from 
| Victorian’ s view ef Africa. Both co r3 
their secrets assaulted, their — 
| frontiers thrown back, without any. indies uen aning 
H that a . trespass had been committed. ; ber 


| earth, 


- colonized, 


| in which “everything i is explained. MOT 
| Taken literally, there seems very. little 


risk of thet. Scieace is far more accurately 


understocd as an enterprise which creates — 


ignorance and uncertainty rather. than 


| solid explanations. I have yet to meet a 
| Scientist 


who does not feel 


up six new questions, and that the sweet- 
est triumoh of the business is to illumi- 
nate a whole new field of ignorance, to 
ask a question of a kind that no one even 
asking before. Scientists 


their answers cribbed up by more 


| cautions and qualifications than one 


would think a human mind could endure. 
No doubt if we:simply count the facts in 


our textbooks, we do know far more than 
the Victorians did; but set those facts | 
against our sense of what we need to 


know but do net, calculate it on a net 
basis, and we are far more ignorant, This 
has not happened in spite of modern 
science but as an inevitable result. of its 
normal operation. 

Still, the intuitions suggested above, 
that scientists are a self-indulgent, quasi- 
parasitic elite, demanding support from 
the public to »ursue entirely private 
whims; and that science itself is destroy- 
ing the most precious of our nonrenew- 
able. resousces—a sense of the world's 
wonder—are based on something real. 
What could it be? 


P or most of us—working scientists - 
F aside—science is one of those “senses 
of the intellect." like literature or religion, . 
which give us a gat feeling of what sort of 


we in and how we ought i to 


with plausibility t 


É siveness i$: past. 


that a 
successful experiment is one that opens | 


ere of (acies in all. aspects 
culture. 


Obviously the day of optimistic exp 
Al our “intellectual 


senses,” science very much among th 


are blinking yellow or red. commu 
cating the idea that the world of reali 


(defined by William James as those things 
which, like it or not must be taker 


account of) is vast, complex, and threat- 
ening. The right attitude to take toward. 
is therefore one of great. thoughtfulnes ; 


skill, and care, with an- | 
coping with our present position and 


rushing off to any new advent 


Science has therefore suffered, especially 
nuclear science, with its atom- “smashing, 
and molecular biology. which is usual] 
presented in such terms as "penetratin 
the secrets of life itself.” The suspici n 
toward nuclear science has centered upon 
nuclear reactors; that toward “unre- 
strained biological research” upon recom- 
binant DNA experiments, which involve 
transplanting. a few genes from on 
organism into the genetic material of | 
another. 3 
Of course both the nuclear reactor and 
the recombinant issues are argued in 
terms of their effect on the public health, 
but one is never sure how seriously one 
should take such terms. We are a prag- 
matic society, suspicious of philosophy 
which means only that we must translate. 
metaphysical questions into issues of 
health and economics before we feel they 
can be properly raised. No one argues 


against the space program on the explicit: 
grounds that it embodies the wron 


assumptions about man and his corr 


relationship to the earth and the stars; b 
: such grounds seem to me to lurk jt 
o: -below the surface of the debates abo 

' ^ diverting funds from health. care. We tal 


as though all that concerns. "us is thi 


health of the bodv, but it is difficult fo 
me to believe that we are not, in our Ow 
fashion, just as concerned with the heal 
he of our souls as the members of ev 
other. civilization have been. i 


Some analysts, pre-eminent among 


hon is the prolific Ted Roszak, have 


gued that what we need is a return to 


e DU + ‘ancient  gnosis, "&a rehabilitation ol 





























eof this change 
f all, scientific 
un po: move away 


io Particle net have 
the attributes of new 
thew. discover as “charm,” 
: * and | “strangeness, " words which 
o a ety different set of vibes 
m those o! terms like pion and K 
meson. Molecidàr biologists now tend to 
- give to the phenomena they study names 
_ that frame functions and actions, such as 
- “repressor,” "operstor, and "reverse 
c transcriptase.” rather than names (such as 
- deoxyribonucle:c acid) that highlight the 
dead world cf chemical reactions. 
Evolutionary biologists talk freely of 
animals "chocsing" evolutionary strate- 
gies, and attempting to maximize their 
genetic representation in the next genera- 
tion. Recently ! attended a conference in 
25 which: two- virologists referred to their 
(s rpanures nnt as ^t^ or "them," nor even 
| as "he" or “dhe.” but as "you" (as in 
|| "You Hifi s want to produce just so much 
of enzyme X and no more. Therefore 
^ what you could do is. . .”). There seems 
to be a wriual collapse of that stern 
-- deterministic <isciplme so rigorously im- 
v posed on the science students of a gener- 
ation ago: that one must never speak of 
natural thiags-as though they cooked up 
^ purposes en their own. Instead I find a 
-- flippant anthrapomorphism everywhere. 
|. Second, a whole new set of sciences has 
been developing. These new sciences are 
environmental and ecological. They are 
"conducted in the field as much as in the 
laboratory. Whey observe more than 
- manipulate: moniter and. survey and 
3 watch and listen rather than rush into 
. testing the simples! theoretical system. 
One thinks of ethology. or sociobiology: 
.. and people like Dian Fossey, who spent 
Aen years Evieg with the Eastern Moun- 
























tain gorillas, or Lindauer, who watched a. 






“single worker bee for 176 hours. Another 
example might be the MODE project. a a 
vast international effort, sponsored by a 
dozen nations to chart ocean dynamics: 
or the burgeoning efforts to track down 
the compesition and processes of the 
atmosphere: er the surprising interest in 
Xtraterressriaj communication. 

Finally, there are signs of a new kind of 


















after ali. one id the basic qualities of 
: lative, quasi-medita- 


before Luce) into | 





ence W ring. one that will stress what. 


e universe which 










Did the weisen y 
the original Amare 
a thank-you for her 
gift to express affecti 
Bernardino Luini? 
Something to 
you discover. 
its. intriguing - 
flavor and: 
provocative 
bouquet. 
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Quarterly) scientists do not. triumphantly 
yenetrate nature’s secrets; they are given 


nswers as a reward for managing to 
rame their questions on nature's terms. 


e emphasis is on illuminating new 
amas, new phenomena, and less on 
attening them into networks of cause- 
ind-effect reactions. There is a very high 


erance for uncertainty, even a reveling - 


y contrast, my daily newspaper 
nily- c ried a story about an experi- 
n which a cancerous mouse sperm 
ophi aoi in a mouse Kd and a 


ntist is the active agent; nature is the 
ive backdrop. A member of the 
ew” school would instead (assuming 
s was compatible with the facts) have 
essed the marvelous powers of the egg 
accepting a diseased sperm, returning it 
O health, and then continuing with it 
ong the normal path of development. 
le role of the scientist would have been 
duced to that of witness, or, at most, the 
chitect of the stage on which the drama 
aS presented. 
I think the “scientist as hero” form of 
ence writing (a good deal of which 
ues from the scientists themselves): is 


sponsible for the near total inaccessi- | 
ity of molecular biology to lay persons. 


is is not a trivial cultural deprivation. 


owhere else does one find such natural - 


elligence, such elaborate self-suffici 
such a scale of complexity regulated 
.such à. degree of precision, as one 


s i in the cell. No doubt there ‘ig ae. 
eral suspicion that all these mole- | 


les--amino acids, enzymes, and so on— 


not natural, but artifacts, like gears. 
d screws, developed by scientists as a 


of expanding their "mastery" over 


re: .But-purely as a question of the 
= interest-to the extent that our - 


Iture needs. a vision of nature. as active, 


that n nature is ; fui of a ru 
There is another heory for the trouble 


p post. ie 
professors. and cel brities | 


f ctive purposes. — 


that science is now in: that is; th it we 
have lost our sel?-confidence, and with it, 


our belief that we can do anything. right. | 


Science has just been caught up in the 


general failure of nerve, and the emphasis 


on preserving :he natural order, the 
*balance of nature," stems from a willing- 
ness to haad over the reins to some other, 
more competent, authority. 


The theory I favor is that we sense that 


the world has changed enough to make a 


search for new ways of addressing the 


realities necessary, and that what we are 


seeing now is both the signs of the search. 


and the emerging answers. Man is a 
uniquely generalized species; not only 
have we adapted to the arctic, the jungle. 
the seashore, the mountains, the central 


apted to a life of continuous mig 


x and, at other times, to a stable life, b 


to a given place for generations. We h 

coped with high and low population pre 
sures, with rich and poor lands, wi 
environments that were high in risk an 
danger and those that were benign an 


peaceful. It is reasonable to believe t 


such an animal must have evolved wa 
of grasping the nature of this situation. 


Perhaps “that owas 


origin of religion. If diii. s iru 
| perhaps what we are doing no 
ing: pulling away from those sense o 


that seem to be likely to block natur 
developing others that are more sensit 
and open. trying to learn, as we no dou 
have thousands of times before, what iti 
this time, that the world wants us 
become. l *" 


CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


Tieless at gala 


Nobody seems to have besa embar: 
rassed for Barbara Walters when; during ee 
her post-election interview with the Car- 
_ ters, she exacted a pledge that the new — 
President wouldn't show up at state- 
dinners in jeans. And since then I’ve come- 


upon other evidence that—despite sixties 


permissiveness and. demystifying—the old — 
correct-costume hang-ups survive; Shortly EO 
before the Inauguration the outgoing 
secretary of health, education. and wel 
. fare, David Mathews, convened 
‘ciation with the American Council on. 
Education. a hundred souls at i 
Virginia, to discuss "The C hangin 
‘da of Higher Education,” 


directions for the next occupa 
Besides a scattering o 


Mead, for ane), the guest. list it 


Carter Cabinet a pointee (Juanita 
and a Carter transition team mem 
governor, some corporate board chai 
~ and congressmen, a half-dozen fou 
gany i number of bis aged p 


tion heads. two dozen university. 


` dents, and several high governmer 
cials of yesteryear. 


-After a break at the end of th 


s. day) s work, the conferees returi 
ir pre-dinner reception and drinks- 


of e a ump. Everybody from the pres le 


toa dean of Radc 


changed during the break into fancier 


dashikis or white shirts or long gowns; 


everyone, that is, except the Secretary. 


himself. He came to us tieless, «ardi-- 
ganed, and plaid-shirted, occasioning. 


good-humored but nevertheless distinctl 


‘critical hum and buzz. One critic harke 
-back thirty years to the Japanese surren- 
. der, when emissaries from the Sun Em: 
.peror were met by an open-necked shir 

| “Who's he think he is, MacArthur?” - 


Countless obsessions and. neuroses 


| ure. here, no doubt. Worry about t 
taken lightly by the top perso | 


ooted in awareness of t 
ne in most lives betwee! 
hevelm ent, that relaxed public. peop 
forget to ask a certain height 
selves. A touch of the emotion c 
feel on first. Blimpsing a tipsy pare 





ipture 


ha emerged as a major tourist 
and nc wonder The entrance hall, 
ng ing tanker-length 


the background; 
Environment” shows a 


a. Pad the Duke, and others 
e Hed up. And ine ~a dozen exhi- 


he- Federal Republ lic of Geman te 
leliver in &ud. There's an Euidondasy 
collection, 5niliantly disolaved, of aero- 
nautical obieets; mary suspended aloft, as 
hough in fal. fight. in glassen, girderless, 

x-story-high chambers: The Spirit of St. 
Louis, a slew of mail plages, a DC-3, a P- 
40, German rockets dating from the V-] 
vand V-2 period, an X-15 (rocket-powered 
research | plene) Friendship 7 (John 
Glenn), Columbia (the Apollo 11 space- 
craft). exact replicas cf Eagle (lunar 
module), a-skyiab, much: more. 

- In additior, there are Disneyland-style 
entertainmenis—a "World War I gallery." 
for instance, that retells, by means of life- 


size props. the story of a German fighter 
pilot who jaaded his new Fokker at an 


American "forward airfield near Verdun" 
“a day or so before the Armistice. 
"set" includes sandbagged briefing and 
interrogation rooms, “some mechanics in 
à larger ten: talking’ about the war,” and 
-an authentic SPAD figh:er upside down 
in the air above the authentic Fokker (the 
SPAD pilo: is executing a Victory Roll); 


The. 


block with period im mementoes—bra id, .med- 


als, pilots’ caps, puttees. 

Then. on the education side, there's a 
gallery of flight technology in which five 
puppets, aided by a miniature wind 
tunnel and "computer animated films,” 
teach the fundamentals of flight. The 
puppets—Ace Blue and Wheeler King, 
boyhood chums who become a pilot and 
a manufacturer, Bulldog Powers, propul- 
sion expert; structures engineer Reginald 
Pick; and Slick Camber, aerodynamicist— 
grow old with us during the presentation. 
Spectacle movies about flight are shown 
in a theater with a giant projection screen 
(you tumble through the sky in the 
passenger seat ahead of the pilot of a 
barnstormer's biplane . . . you sail past 
island cliffs hanging freely in the air from 
a solitary hang glider"). The public dining 
room has, what else, a "carousel serving 
arrangement"; the museum gift shop 
offers a smashing selection of kites, 
models, slides, and books: museum 
guides can provide special-theme tours on 
notice. 

It's all stunning and glossy, also 
(predictably) abstract and untrue. Like 
most museum people and a horde of 
historians, the Air and Space folks are, in 
their hearts, sanitizers. We pick up the 
Great War at a final curtain, missing 
trenches and the puke and rot of mustard 
gas. England’s buzz bomb season, that 
murderous depleting absurdity, becomes 
but a way station to the moon. (Thank 
you, people of the Third Reich; different 
people, presumably. from those who 
brought us the Spacearium.)] And the 
costs and entailments of NASA —risk, 
accident, mistaken priorities, muck, mess, 
men burned to cinders in dry runs, Head- 


ber, is the spindly 
brothers’ Kitty Haw 


brothers, the SPAD. Lin 3 

Hughes, Turner, hart, 

walkers, air races, airliners, Situ “T 
Eagle Has Landed" . . . every item in tl 
bunch predestined. 

Including oneself. Because under th 
pressure of the march of reason drama 
tized in these marble mansions, visitors 
middle years catch an image of their ow: 
lives as essentially orderly if minor affairs 
intelligible as footnotes to the history an 
future of aviation. What was Youth, aft 
all, but Sunday trips to Roosevelt Fie 
Long Island, to watch the planes (alway 
the reminder: “Lindy left from here!”) 
What has cne ever been able to draw up 

as swiftly from memory--no hesitation, no. 
stress—-as the detritus of this particula 

mythy past? (The name of the Lockheed. 
Vega in which Wiley Post set a transcon 

tinental speed record? “Winnie Mae!" 
Correct, advance one space.) Life pas 

sages once obscure become causally 
connected. Because in your youth yot 

designed and colored airplanes hour afte 
















FARM a 2 bit ode you built models of 
incredible puffy weightlessness of balsa? 
| Those cuts on your fingers from the razor 
blade?) . . . Therefore you fell into the 
endless boredom of aircraft identification 
classes for range-setters in anti-aircraft 
artillery battalions, before graduating to 
the infantry, during World War H. The 
history of aviation is you, soldier, it was 
laid on, had to be, couldn't stop it, 
| nobody started it, que sera, always gestat- 
ing, always evolving— 
| L think it might help if voices were 
| added to the Space and Air exhibits 
(voices less knowing than those of the 
guides recerded on the exhibit tapes). 
| some means of intruding the possibility 
that deep disorder can exist in this, as in 
any, sector of personal, national, cultural 
life. Nor would it be wrong if the matter 
chosen were unmomentous, or played in 
comic- styles.. (Perhaps balloons above 
certain exhibits, as in the funnies.) I think 
of a story Lindy told in his Spirit of St. 
Louis (1953). about the night before the 
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of the decade” -PHILIPSLATER- 


























A E a a E ice mem 


by Marcia Millman 
A WILLIAM MORROW, 


very late and posted a friend to stand 









asleep (he was to be awakened at 2:15 
| AM), he saw the door open. The friend on 
guard came in, sat down on the bed. “Has 
| something gone wrong? . Trouble at 
the field?" No. the "Riend was- there 
simply to ask, “Slim, what am I going to 
do when you're gone?” “Good Lord!" 
-Lindy cried. out within: "Is that why he 
came in at such a time?. . . Why did [he] 





A glorious — 
writer... - 


book that will nail you to 
your chair, will make you: 
shout for joy, will scare the 
hell outof you’ - William 


Cole; Saturday Review - | was. dozing 2:08?" —A trivial but useful bit, 


worth | attaching to the periscope that 






E enfolding u us s all, pen Them.. 





Out There. de first fiumàn sight 
dJia pair of technicians asleep. 
| “beds,” slung like bats in canya: 
| | against the wall. bound in so that. 
reor float loose | án slumber: A 








ng- and | questioning 1 iii strange less. 





ms fe. a (enim DE 
Roscoe Turner's planes (Remember the- 


. these endless successions of triumphs, 


~ fully tiny object, but only by canceling its 
‘surroundings in the Space Gallery can _ 
-you sense the guts that trip must have 


takeoff to Paris. He didn't get to bed until» 


guard outside his hotel room door 4o 
assure him à decent patch of rest. Barely : 


Expert i in the lot brainy enough to foresee. 


San Francisco, or the closings of the 


.| have to ask such a fool question, just as I. 


E | Charles Lindbergh. Lone Eagle, peered 

; cout of duriag his next sleepless day anda 
of the seamless hags "inevitable than a line drawn from, 
1. nations. The place is a poem of a sort, but 
hi . truly to feel the events it chronicles, and 
- = the obscurities it hides, 
- uncreate it. Otherwise, Their fantasy takes - 
. over, a towering, bullying competence 
that never stops lving to itself, that 
= exclude 
allows 
man-in the room. 














s peeping | from those md n c 








Well 1 ist wanted. to 
Don’t take us for granted. This is a. 
Most urgent is the need for a voice. 
two of overheard prayer, somebo 
frightened, somebody imploring. I 
Lord, Yea, though I walk . . . Either 
prayer or a voice of mad protest, of Len 
Bruce-like tone. A clue to the admiss 
bility of terror. Let a Bruce-like charac! 
play John Glenn, and have him mone 
logue in front of Friendship 7 Le 
Glenn saying, Jesus. Christ, this thing 
small. Man, it's too. small. How the ; 
You think I'm gonna get into a | 
shitass crib like that and. go around th 
world, how'm I gonna find my joint in 
thing like that? Wha--? x 
The need for lunacy arises because t 
effect of these series and juxtaposition 
































































to banish the very notion of defeat and 
failure. They always knew it'd work. They 
knew that the Apollos ‘were coming—so. 
much bigger, so much more impressive, 
Did Glenn know? Friendship 7 is a fear- 




































taken. The big Columbia next door wasnt 
present the day Glenn lifted off. Nor was - 
the Space Gallery.. Just people playing 
catch-up Cold War ball with not one 













the crisis of municipal indebtedness of th 
cities of New York. Boston, Cleveland, 


public schools in the small towns of 
Oregon, or you name the ruins to come. 

In a word, the new museum, this great < 
and astonishing assemblage of proofs of ^ 
great and astonishing human events _ 
needs resisting—like all imposing. orders, 





-few or none of which, not even “the road” 


from Impressionism to: Dada, are more. BUS 
Say... 
Ace Blue to jock lib and the OPEC- 










you have to. 









hints of meaninglessness, and- 
nothing unsettled nothing hu- | 























; Does ais mean that we 
X eums? No, but it 


ed into a struggle to 
from. a museum." 
. The Message in the 


ally a te of. short PEOR 


Mid: a | book setting of 
nce. Harold Brod- 
is Arms, in Light, 
aving such a career. 
1975 as an excerpt 
Acc this highly 


Acuk densely edin. 

jon" focuses or a spoiled father and 

ed son, a duo at once interdepen- 
„animated. vulnerable, morally vain, 
here lies the buman penetration 
perfecti * normal. The narrator 
c “perceives” as a one- -year-old 


ie acca? P. E vatious. 


jl | was his ingocence—as long as 
.Í] was not àn accusation, that is. T 
y red him-—in that when he felt 
himself being, coasciously, a father, 
: d back partoof his other life, of 
his whole self: his shadows, his 
d impressions. his adventures . . . he 
was careful -he walked on eggs— —there 
was an odd. courtesy of his with- 
-drawal behind hi: secrets, his secret 
-and horrors, 

of. what-is-suitable for-a- 


d in this. 
sentence. asa veteran. ironist in the next. 


«His Son" is 
jong tae most strongly sexed pieces of: 
ve Dow in some ume, PAL 


“behind the-- 


expérience of being picked | oup, ‘swung 


aloft: time and again Brodkey's son expe- 
riences paternal love as physical trip, and 
on each flight the writer carries the reader 
(as they say) with him: 


He is rising, jerkily. to his feet and 
holding me at the same time. I do not 
have to stir to save myself—1 only 
have to believe him. He rocks me 
into a sad-edged relief and an 
achingly melancholy delight with the 
peculiar lurch as he stands erect of 
establishing his balance and rectify- 
ing the way he holds me, so he can 
go on holding me, holding me aloft, 
against his chest: | am airborne: I 
liked to have that man hold mein- 
the air: | knew it was worth a great 


tude. 


vivid life to the form. 


Dare he eat a peach? 


One of my sons forgets to pack his 


. basketball after a holiday visit, and I 
< promise to drop it off in midtown when 
Fm next in New York. On the morning of 
this trip I cast around, unsuccessfully, for 
a shopping bag or Hefty in which to carry 
the bail. (A man of years may improve his - 
appearance by carrying a tennis or squash . 
racket, but a naked basketball is some- 


| Lead Us Into E emptation, c 


Deliver U s Evil oe 


j ‘ention “the. dosi novel,” a n 
. everyone knows that you refer to 


deal, the embrace, the pum of. “alti- | 
z - magazine and suit bag vani: 

Meditative short fiction has been out. of. 

fashion in recent days; "His Son" restores 


recovers. fast, darts ferward . 
: the last nonsmoking. Seat on the aisle. 


Blair House.) On the 


though, I see that this 
is wrongheaded. A st ^ 


M5 se] EC 


tions. > it, man. 


the ball Tem my y head for ici n 


palming an NBA Spalding € 


Flite 100, egt Dave hos | 


recognize EU —The bench is up an 
around us, we're together in front o 
Heinsohn, just before overtime, Hon 

pooped, still toweling, whole team touch 
ing hands on the bail Its physical ou 


there suddenly, somebody pushing ol 
‘from behind, and Walter Mitty—stoppe 
^: dead, setting a pick for the Celtics’ her 


awakens; looks round in embarrassment, 
snag 


__sibstantial body of fiction—books that- ai 
probably represent the most vital force in 

. American letters in the postwar years. 
- Speak. of “the Christian novel,” and you 
will be met by blank stares. No such 
. genre. The term suggests, if anything at 
. all, something you might buy in a forlorn 


| sdb upon n the complet! 
. lover and attempts to 
` death. He fails, but. 


religious bookshop. And yet there are a ac 


few writers, though certainly not enough | 


to be called a movement, who do dwell on 


the increasing strangeness of Christian . 


experience in the United. States. One of r 
. the most interesting is Walker Percy. - * 


Percy’ $ new. novel; LANCELOT (Farrar, 


Straus & Giroux, '$8. 95), is about the. 
problem of faith. 1- think that is ar 
accurat description, buti x 





akes ; a bit of explaining. ^ 


"The specific dar. of. despair ds 


precisely this: 
despair. 
gaard, and it serves as the epigraph to 
Walker Percy's first novel, The Moviegoer 
(1961). It also describes the condition of 
the hero of Lancelot. 

-. Lance Lamar is a southerner of aristo- 
«ratic descent, a former football star and 
frat man who grows up to preside over a 
depleted fortune, a perfunctory law prac- 
tice, and the mansion “Belle Isle,” which 
he opens to tourists in the style of an 
impoverished duke. His life is not without 
its solace. He dabbles in the “happy 
strife" of sixties liberalism, but liberalism 
sours. He marries a beautiful Texas 
heiress who keeps him in style and (for a 
while) in a state of exdlted. nuptial lust. 
But their appetites sour. He drinks a great 
deal of bourbon. It is in fact his most 
durable pleasure. He thinks of himself as 
“moderately happy.” though it occurs to 
him to wonder why there are days when 
he can bear his life only by simulta- 
neously drinking, 


'alker Perc y 


changes ` F 
it is unaware of being . worse. He stops. drinking- -not out of will- 


" The quotation is. from Kierke- — power; he discovers it is unnecessary. No 


reading Raymond 


e his ax is Mese has an odd: id eet d Tt E 
is life. and not entirely for the | 


more whiskey, no more Chandler. He 
looks into the mirror and realizes he has 
not actually done so for years, he has 
been avoiding his own glance. "I. had 
lived in a state of comfort and abstrac- 
tion, waiting for the ten o'clock news, and 
had not cliowec myself to feel anything,” 
he remarks. 

Lance is awakening from the sleep that 
Walker Percy believes to be endemic in 
the modern word. “Abstraction” is one of 
the novelist’s favorite words: 
means the dissociation of thought. from 
feeling, cf body from soul (a term that 
causes. hun little. embarrassment), the 
false shel:er tha: keeps out discomfort but 
into which despair creeps like a chill. 


Lance is rebern by trial, and like his 


legendary namesake he sets off on a quest of 
sorts—an "anti-quest" might be a more 
accurate description. Jealousy leads him 
steadily nto a demented vengefulness, 
but he thinks of it as a spiritual search. 


fe 
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' craziness. 


by it, he- 


ever ‘considered the possibility 4 

: might undertake a search not for G 

~~ for evil?" It’s Lance's notion that provi 
the existence of evil—of 


a single sin- 

would go further toward demonstrating 
the existence of God than would any 
number of perceptions of heavenly order, 
which can be accounted for by science. 
He reasons that the diabolical is an even - 


more forgotten concept than the divine, 


Evil, he points out, has been diluted into. : 


evil. ... The mark of the age is that 
terrible things happen but there ds. mo. 
'evil involved." i 
So Lance sets out to encounter, in fact. 
to participate in, evil. But he quests in . 
vain. Even at the moment of murder, he 
feels nothing. “What I remember better. 
than the cutting was the sense I had of. 


casting about for an appropriate feeling 


to match the deed. Weren't we raised to - 
believe that ‘great deeds’ were performed — 
with great feelings, anger. joy, revenge, - 
and so on. I remember casting about for . 
the feeling and not finding one." 


Thus to the madhouse. It is one of the 
devices of this novel that its hero's tale is - * 
given us in the form of a long monologue - 
delivered to a silent interlocutor-not a . 


doctor but an old friend who is a priest. — 
He acts as a mute witness to Lances 
fulminations. Lance rants against the. 
“Sodom” of contemporary society, the. 
"great whoredom and fagdom of Ameri- — 


5 


ca," revels in misogyny. 


the Church Militant. | 
cannot tolerate this age," and he imagines _ 
himself as a one-man crusade for a new 5 
ne. "There will be honorable men and 
there will be thieves, just as now, but the 
difference is one will know which is — 
which, and there will be no confusion, no. 
nice thieves, no honorable Mafia.. .. 
The New. Woman will have perfect free- 
dom. She will be free to be a lady or a 


whore." 


These tirades are in their way quite 


| glorious, but the burden of the novel lies - 


.. elsewhere. It ends not in vituperation but 


in gentle enigma—an enigma wrapped in 


affirmation. Lance's voice softens, mel- 


lows, grows hesitant. And the priest who 


has been hearing this 250- -page confession 


at last speaks. He admits that he shares 
ihe narrator's sense of hopelessness abou 
| the modern age. The priest oo ‘is 





“Everything and everyone's . - 
either. wonderful or sick. and nothing is 


yearns for a 
return of chivalry and moral certainty and 
His refrain is “Loos 


“priest assents.- 
ji finally if there 
im. And the 
iovel's last word, 


on has been | 


rvice of the same 

ncelot, the search 

| ; that can. banish despair: 
pene his entire career debrid- 
-Axound. His work is narrow 
jeep. In four novels he has 

d creed only four characters, 
ch in common: all 


on a í quest that pud in 

1ess for an imagined past and ends 
timatioas af the supernatural. - i 

spiritual jous 

the great limitacion of Percy’s work is that 

e has partic.pated in his heroes’ isola- 

on; there is ne fully formed character in 

ny of the asvels besides the central 
gures. Thev :Éemselves could be tedious 
fellows, but tary are saved from that by 
ercy's wit, by his sly social observation, 

y his affecücr for the graceful sentence, 

nd by the additional fact that they 

npretentiousiy embedy one of the fun- 
damental dilemmas of existence. 

It's the great strength of Percy’s fiction 
‘that he looks a2out kim and sees a land- 
-scape of moral and emotional confusion, 
. and refuses tc affer handy sociological or 


isdom by way of comforting: 


f He ie speaks directly and 
epr sk heart. Despite 


ris "ks coe the | 


dan who i d.a i conve to Catholicis. | 
his view more explicit i in nonfic- | 
I n fick on. In the title essay of his 


; eam ut no S oes d of his E 


uuu 


origin. How w 


has left? The critical piece of informa- 
he r receives "will be “news” that he 
ify. . The essay concludes: *And 

hat. i de news the newsbearer bears is 
the very news the castaway had been 
aiting. for, : news of where he came from 


I who | he and what he must do, and- 


at if. the new 'sbearer brought with him 
means by which the pees! may 


Richard Todd x 


war for the New York Times. 


eys are often lonely, and | 


 Emerson's 


dl the castaway interpret | 
sages ‘that "each him from the world 


WINNERS AND LOSERS: Battles, Retreats, 


Gains, Losses and Ruins from a Long 
War 


by Gloria Emerson 
Random House, $10.95 


nists." "Boghzokov.À arri 


two children, $3000 i 
prospect of a job. 
became a U.S. citiz 
worked his way up 
Teamster Local 9 
Jersey, and was pr 
Circassians at other 


1s PAS 


The GI's fighting in Vietnam had a B Boa 


peculiar habit that Gloria Emerson noted 
during the years she spent covering the 
They 
brought their cameras with them ev- 


-erywhere, snapping peaceful scenes and 


bloody ones alike, needing to record, to 
say, "I was there." 

Winners and Losers is, in a way, Gloria 
war album, a great collection 
of portraits recording the war on two 
fronts: in Indochina, where no one was 
untouched by the carnage, and in Amer- 
ica, where the damage wrought by our 
first lost war has been of a more subtle 
sort. 

Her pictures of a devastated country 
and its people are vivid, unsentimental, 
and unsparing. At home, though, she is 
less sure of her material and less objective 
a reporter. Appalled and obsessed by the 
destruction she had witnessed, she be- 


came possessive of the war, outraged by- 
people whose concern and guilt did not 


equal her own. Searching for the effects 
of the war among veterans. 
families, former members of the peace 
movement, she shows contempt for 
Americans who choose to intellectualize 


or oversimplify or forget, scorn for people 
who are not haunted daily. as she is, by A 


terrible memories. 


Whatever private demons drove Gloria . 
Emerson to assemble this book, her inten- — 
tion is that it serve as a public record of 
the war in Vietnam. In that purpose itd 
succeeds. It is impossible not to be. 


shocked and moved by the innumerable 


herein. 


E D mud 


bereaved - 
"search unex pectedly complicated by t 
discovery that in postwar America t 
anticommunist umbrella spreads 


zokov ee e 1 

- local Democratic 

^an American succe 

-his Paterson. friend 
according | to Howar 
 Soobzokov, far from beii 


victim of the Nazi h rror. 


former. SS first lieute nant who 


parently served with antipartis 
mobile killing units, “the squads 1 t 
executed Jews, Communists. and. a 
‘misfits.’ " | 
Soobzokev, reports ‘Blum, is one. | of 
several former Nazis now living and pro 
pering in America, in spite of the efforts 
of a handful of dedicated avengers. One 
of them is Immigration Services inspector 
Anthony De Vito, the man responsible for 
tracking down Mrs. Hermine Braunstein- 


er Ryan, a Queens housewife accused of 


murdering several concentration. cane 


victims. 


~ Blum’s book tells the story of De Vito’ s 
search for the fifty-nine Nazi war crimi 
nals said to be living in this country. < 


widely. De Vito encounters disappea 


files, a mysterious suicide, and the fier 
^. resistance of U. S. congressm j 
‘sounds tailor-made fot à thriller, and t 
“book is written with | 

of structure and characterization. ‘Sadly 


he a seems all too: true. S o > 
| z€ C. Michael C 


horrors and personal tragedies recounted Z CHANGING 


- by Liv Ullmann 
—A and | Heller $ 


Knopf. $8.95 


WANT ED! Tur SrancH ror Nazis iNo | : 


AMERICA 


by Howard Blum 
Quadrangle, $8.95 


Tscherim “Tom” Soobzokov landed in 


the United States in 1955, along with D 
shipload of Circassian refugees described — d 
by. their S rupis the ‘Tolstoy, Founda- x 





mall scenes om ker ife" memories i and 
npressions of her awkward. 


ergman on the island of Faró,. the 


ontrast between lush, extravagant Holly- 


jood and the stringency of the Norwe- 
pian stage. to which she inevitably 
returns. But she assumes a knowledge of 
he facts on the part of the reader; often 


eople in her anecdotes are frustratingly x 
nnamed, the time unidentified. What is. 


eft unsaid outweighs what she reveals: 


» are raang the script i instead of seeing 


"Her prose is spare, Her t tone like that of 
pensive schoolgirl's. diary. One can't 


elp feeling that Ullmann has written this 
Ook on behalf of—or as an apology to~ 


e girl who was left behind when the- 


voman found passion. motherhood, and 
uccess. "I live, rejoice, grieve, and am 


ways struggling to become grown up. 
because something Ido 


Yet every day. 
affects her, I hear that young girl ‘within 
me." And so do we; the voice of that 
oun girl is so strong that it obscures 
what she became. 

: —Martha PANE 


HEAVEN Is a PLAYGROUND 
by Rick Telander — 
» ; Martin's Press, $8.95 


Albert King is a six-foot-six high school 


nior at Brooklyn's Fort Hamilton. High. 


shool.: Some say he is the best schoolboy 
ketball player in the. United States. 


f; vin Franks i is not $o tall, not so skilled. 


nd a few Line older. He is a “somber- 
looking boy . 
ffoonery- and. unaccountable, silences.” 
igs future is secure, 
sn't give in to the temptations of early 


me. Franks’ 5 represents the gloomy end. 
le playground continuum. After a. 
at Brooklyn's- Boys. High. and two | 
at an upstate prep s school, he found . 
way to a small. Oklahoma college 
ere he lasted all of five days. He has - 
ecome à playground hanger-on, hoping 
i he one n more s chance He will E 


4 on ae d courts: of  Btook- 


s 


-self- . 
onscious girlhood. her stormy years with 


. with a tendency: toward. 


. provided he. 


Hd Flatbush section, eng ee F 


of. about the sob of Fly Williams, a 
“high-scoring college All-American whose. 
undisc: 
wrecked what might have been. a lucrative 

| professional career. us | 
Something in the nature of a “truth in 
lending" 
` sportswriters, as a means of inhibiting the 
reckless use of A metaphor, and 

three counts. Telander's _ 


lined emotions seem to have 


aw should be imposed upon all 


cliché. On. all 
open-ended chronicle of inner-city play- 


ground basketball life is a model of clarity. 


and restraint. No one has written a more 
resonant or understanding book about 


kids. plaving basketball, and few "books. 
about sperts s have willingly pulled togeth- 
er so manv truths about the disappoint- 


ments and dislocating : fantasies of athletic 
companies 
THE CASTLE OF ae DESTINIES 

by Italo Calvino 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $10.00 


Halo Calvino: the Italian writer, fell 


under the spell of a deck of fifteenth- 
century tarot cards. "I realized the tarots 
were a machine for constructing stories." 

he says, and ^I was tempted by the 
diabolical idea of conjuring up all the 
stories that could be contained in a tarot 
deck.” 1 B 
Accordingly, ae has created a tale in 


the manner of Boccaccio or Chaucer, 


involving a group of guests at an inn. 


- Deprived of speech by their journey 


through an enchanted forest, they tell 
their allegorical. stories by means of a 
tarot deck. a narrative method open to a 


multiplicity of interpretations, as the 
. author demonstrates. The result is a fairy 
tale for adults. a scholarly pastiche of 
medieval religious, mystical, and artistic | 

^ motifs. E En oe 


Readers familiar. with the tarot. deck 


and the complex rules. governing: its use 


C opeland, 


unaware that kes reverenci * 


is flagging with their patience 
assisted, if not eclipsed. by Sir. 

the British Resident, é 
Tirumal Rao. chief minister of the state 


This doughty triumvirate views the com 


ing of age of Rabindranath, the mahai 
jah’s only son, with varying measures € 
love, respect, and suspicion. "Rabi" i 


symbolic of the new order; his elders o 


the old. By the time they are ready to 
entrust him with: his inheritance. it has. 


_ been reduced by his questioning, human: 


itarian conscience to “a fragile golden 
honeycomb.” 

_ The author of Nectar in a Sieve has. se 
her: ninth novel in the declining years o 
the Raj before Gandhis — influence. 


eem India irretrievably toward. inde 


pendence. - With | language as ori 


- detailed, ‘and slow-moving.as the 


life she describes, Markandaya weaves 


rich tapestry in which subtle shifts of 


power and the nurture of illusions are th 
primary pursuits. Her characters are 
essentially from stock; overt action is 
minimal: dialogue, when it comes, can be ` 
intrusive, teetering on the brink of. 
modern idiom. The art of the book lies in - 
the author's command of the sometimes | 
humorous, sometimes threatening - 
nuances in formalized relationships, and 


^in her considerable gift for irony, which i is 
relentlessly plied. 


Indian and Englishman bot: ar 


treated with a compound of charity. an 


scorn; they are rendered almost quaint by 
historical distance and by Markandaya’s 
aloof yet precise depiction of them. One 
can’t help wondering how much her barbs 


| would sharpen if they were turned agai 
the monumental i irony of India's. pw 
: administration. 


may be intrigued by Calvino's: aunor- —-— 


-thodox exercise in fortune-telling and by — 
the reproductions of the antique deck that : 
gave him his inspiration. Other readers, - 


though. are likely to be merely mystified. 


P Translated by William Weaver. illustra- 
; tions in color ard black and white.’ 
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. THE GOLDEN HoNEYCOMB 
T by Kamala Markandaya 


a Crowell, $10.00 


2 turn-ef-the-centüry India,  Baywijiraj E 
IL. ipis of. Devapun. . rule his 


Tre Lire AND: 
^ TURES. OF “Private Ivan CHONKIN | 
Vladimir -  Voinovich. - Farrar, Strau 


EXTRAORDINARY Avy 


Giroux, $ 10. 00. Chonkin is a harmle 


military misfit until, on the verge o 


ler's attack. on Russia. he is assigned to 
guard a broken-down plane in the midst- 
of an incompetent collective farı 

‘Thanks to rattled officers, stupid farmers, 


obtuse bureaucrats, blundering secret. x 





ieee a comic invention. 
urces from one 1 episode 


ua poke a de. in the birch 
ie collective farm is a sea of 
veather i is steadily frightful. 


while distinctly Russian in 
i cA pier loal nui- 


ltural. analysis of Houston homicide 
üerns." Me has discovered that the 
oor kill each ather oftener than the rich 
d y and that justice in Houston retains a 
number of fontier habits. This big 
urprise is presented in a style which one 
would take fo: a parody of semiliterate 
ademese if. athe author were not so 
unmistakably m@ earnest when he reports 
that "Nearly. twice as many more wives 
han husbands killed their. spouses in 
969." while in cne instance "The 
couple's twa taree- year-old twin daugh- 
‘ters were at the scene... ." Tt is 
distressing ^to see a professor at the 
"University of Kansas and a reputable 
blisher attempt marder of the English 


| c vk i Graphie 3 319. 95. After a 
summar? of things before Colum- 


Ri aa makes : an extensive - 


í icy go peu however, 


chcols" aad fallen into dispute 


mes Aesthetic rows liven up the 
| includes interviews with 
rent a artists 2f varied training and prin- 
les. The most mteresting talker is 


ackbear Bosin, who explains, “In my 


aintings there is absolutely no recogni- 
jon—none of eur defeat. I am describing 
\merica as i^ 1492 simply had never 
appened." -Bosin states plainly an atti- 
de detectable in the work of many of his 

leagues; i probably accounts for the 


n of pretiiied romanticism which the 


eye perceives throughout this well- 
d am? quite charming book. 
liography, index. 


| & Giroux 81 95. 


poetical university student, Chilean con- 
sul in the Orient, participant in the 
Spanish Civil War, Communist politician, 
diplomat, senator, world traveler, Nobel 
Prize-winner, and acquaintance of ev- 
erybody—for a poet, Neruda covered a 


great deal of ground. He describes it all - 


with humor, excitement, exasperation, 
love, and, as the Allende government goes 
under, despair. Translated by Hardie St. 
Martin. 


Dunkirk by Robert Jackson. St. Martin's, 


$8.95. The British evacuation of Dunkirk 


in 1940 was an extraordinary affair, but 


Mr. Jackson has managed to make the 
story villainously dull and, with the help 


of inadequate maps, sporadically incom- 


prehensible. Index. 


SHACKLETON’S Boat JOURNEY by F. A. 
Worsley. Norton, $8.95. Sir Ernest Shack- 
leton was the explorer whose pride was 
that he.never lost a man, and to maintain 
that standard through a small boat retreat 
from Antarctica to Elephant Island to 
South Georgia, across nearly 1000 miles 
of darkness and wild weather and fierce 
seas, was an amazing feat. He could not 
have done it without Worsley, a superb 
navigator and, as this belated memoir 
proves, an unpretentious but effective 
writer. This is a truly fine account of risk, 
endurance, and resourcefulness. Introduc- 
tion by Sir Edmund Hillary. Photo- 
graphs. 


THE MaGic WORLD OF IVAN GENERALIC by 


Nebojša Thomašević. Rizzoli, $27.50. One 
cannot 


which can produce startling three-dimen- 


sional effects. Trees resembling coral . 
_ growths leap out of the foreground while 


pink unicorns gambol through the infin- 
itely receding depths of the grove. The 


artist, explains both his subject matter 


and his reasons, rooted in a farmer's love | 
for the countryside, for ignoring literal - 
. Kathleen Spivack (page 44) is the | 


reality. Translated. by John Shepley. 


Color plates with notes, list of exhibi- - 


tions. 


MOMENTS OF Berc by Virginia Woolf. 


Edited with introduction and notes by. 


Jeanne Schulkind. Harcourt Brace Jova- 
novich, $8.95. There has been so much 
quotation from Woolfs unpublished 


memoirs that it is high time they were 


Boy i in ihe cold South, 


refer to a Generalić canvas 
because this Yugoslavian paints his fanta- | 
sies. backside-to on glass, a technique - 


i acerbic mockery, A pieces i jhow som 


thing of how Woolfs view of. socie 


broadened and how her skill. in 


control of material increased betwee 
rather cautious work of 1907 and 


. highly accomplished version of the sar 


facts that she wrote in: 1939. 


IN THE RUSSIAN Sm edited by Ja 
line Onassis, designed by Bryan Holin 
introduction by Audrey Kennett. Studi 


Viking, $14.95. Imperial Russia is inte 
preted through pictures of its architectui 
- Objects, and— principally and dazzlingl 


clothes. The text is efficient, graeetul, 


prima ballerina assoluta. propery « shoul 
be. | 


THe DANG BY Santino Born ICELLI FO 
Dante's Divine Comeny, introduction by 
Kenneth Clark. Harper & Row. $55.00 
Reproduced from originals in the Berli: 
museums and the Vatican. the drawing: 
are superb. Each plate is accompanied by 
an explanation compiled by Georg 
Robinson and appropriate excerpts. from. 
John Ciardi's translation of Dante. Alto 
gether a splendid production. 


Paris! Paris! by Irwin Shaw and Ronald 
Searle. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$10.95. An excerpt from this book 
appeared in the October 1976 Atlantic... 

—Phoebe-Lou Adam. 


ae & ine Cosmimu ross" NEM. 
Laurence Sheehan is a free-lance s write 
living in Connecticut. - 7 


Fred. Hapgood i is à science writer - in nth 
Harvard News Office. - | 


Benjamin, DeMott, prófessor. of English 


at Amherst College, appears regularly i 


these pages 


text, based on conversations with the Poets IN Tuis Issue 


Leslie Norris (page 36) is a Welsh. sto ^ 


-writer and poet whose latest collectio: 


of stories, Sliding, appeared last. fall. 


author of several books of poems; e 
most recent being. The Jane Poems. 


Jarold Ramsey (page 79) i is e a member 


of Rochester. His latest book i is Love in 


an Earthquake. 


- Michael McClure (page 97) [7^ nd. 
several bocks of his poetry and. prose 


published, among them n September : 
Plackhertes, | 
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try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chicago, ll. 


| 60602. 


PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN- PERSON 
CONSULTING 


OBS D. BROWNE 
. Certified Writing Analyst 
| P.O. Box 327. m, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 


| FREE. DETAILS” on how to borrow $300- 300 
.| entirely by mail. Write Postal Finance, Dept. 632 
| 91. ES "Maps Omaha, Nebraska 68104 





“accompaniment, 


S— Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 

BEER BRIDEGROOM 7" STEREO- 

"songs-Jerry Orbach; Virginia Vestoff— 

5. Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, sls Asai 06829 


STAMPS 


s. .For free iaformation, write: Papy- | 


927 AM: Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


its! Build duicimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
andolins, banios. From $2.95. Finished dulci 

iers from $23. 95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Que AM, mi per , Colorado 80215 


diris: i oni HARPSICHORDS. reliable, 
iost beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
rom. iot finm v Vancouver B.C. Canada 


seek. CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
ee brochure. Joseph Osborne, 161-A W. North, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 


— NEED AN ACCCMPANIST? Competent profes- 
-.Sional pianist, experienced in vocal & instrumental 
/& Seeking work with profes- 
sionals requiring services. Call 9 to 5 P.M. 


RECIPES 


^ SECRET EUROPEAN RECIPES. 
R. MARTIN, 204 CAZNEAU, 


NEVER-FAIL Sous RMET CASSEROLE RECIPE. $1 
9 CASSEROLE, BOX. 1233, DELMAR, CA. 


German Pappy Seed Cake. The recipe that. 


"thrilled. gererations. Send $1 and. stamped 
addressed envelope to KUCHEN, Box 1661, 
bball ho € 


Jíscount Walicoverings-—Save 20%. Strahan, 
Schumacher, Wailtex, Sanitas, Any brand. Paper, 
yl, grasscieth, silk. Call with pattern number, 
llage. Toll free. 1-800:245-1 768. Pennsylvania 
dents, cali collect (412) 471-6942. American 
Discount Wallcoverings." 


od TO oum 


. Study and fun in Mexico. 
Tenochtition Inc. Diversified undergraduate and - 
graduate curricalum— credits guaranteed trans- | 

ferable. For catalogue and schedule, write LCT. 
. inc., Box 30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 


UNIQUE, CUSTOM-DESIGNED WOOD PLAQUES. | OVERSEAS EMPLOYMEN 


FREE CATALOG. NEWTON, BOX 339, DEPT. AM, 
INTERLAKEN, NY 14847 


Handpainted oil portrait from any photograph, on 
canvas complete with Frame $25.00 DE Buda 
Studio P.O. Box 1688, Wide Ruins, Az. 86502 


FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Instituto Cultural 


DARROW, 4 Mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 


ONT AAAA AAA Ende i AH qi pueda am aii Herr uae Herr ie 


AN ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM Apply 
your knowledge and abilities toward goals that are 
personally meaningful and socially significant. 
Walden University offers its nationwide network of 
recognized scholars in support of the full-time 
professional's doctoral objectives. 

For catalog and information write to: WALDEN 
UNIVERSITY, Room A, 801 Anchor Rode Drive, 
Naples, Florida 33940 


EXPLORE THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! Summer 
adventures in group camping and outdoor study. 
High school and junior high programs. The High 
Country School, 1021 NW Skyline Blvd., Portland, 
Oregon 97229. 


TT ir iai ii ra i AN A a 


ALTERNATIVE TO INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION: A 
learning community kept small and inexpensive, 
providing individual tutorials in the liberal arts and 
sciences for people who value growth for its own 
sake. Details: A. Lehman, P.O. Box 37, Manches- 
ter, OH 45144. 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


TAX SAVING & VENTURE CAPITAL SEMINARS . , . 
IN MAJOR CITIES Are you looking for funds? ? ? Do 
you have funds to invest??? Then— this. seminar 


is for YOU! Act now—-registration limited. Write: - 


Free brochure #28-S. Sample Financial News- 
letter $1.00. STULL & CO., since 1870, Box 5470- 
AM, Cleveland, OH 44101 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS 

Math/science, agriculture, engineering, planning, 
business administration, accounting, nursing de- 
grees needed for Peace Corps projects in Africa, 


Latin America, Asia, the Pacific. French or 
Spanish desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, 
vacation and living. U.S. citizens, singles or 
couples only. Information: Cynthia Poindexter, 
ACTION, Box P-12 Washington, D.C. 20525 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current School, 
college opening list in U.S. $5.95; ABROAD; $5.95. 


Principal, Headmaster openings $4.95. Library 


openings $4.95. Leading placement sources U.S. 
$3.95, Foreign $4.95. EISL Box 662, Newton, 
Mass. o 


wide [ AH occupations 

Free Transportation H st. Pi ut 
Jobworid, 6311-AM Yucca, Lo 5 Angeles 
90028. 


OVERSEAS JOBS— Now t 
Occupations, High Pa: 
Benefits. Latest C 
TRANSWORLD, Intern 
YY, id Fin Galite 


own n Potest de Per 
Direct Method... $. 


ING ^ nal 


ibid Arad months, $30/8 months, $16 
4 months, $6/1 month. Box 306-A, Bakona 
island, Washington 98110. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries: fre 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers E: 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
"Directory of 200 American Companies Ove! 
seas" and special reports on summer. jobs 
government careers, international organizations 
teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspaper, med 
cal, and social work overseas. $3.00. Satisfactio 
guaranteed or payment .refunded. Hill Interna 
tional Publications, P.O: Box ite! East Islip, Nev 
York 11730 à 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . p Australi: 
Asia, South . America, Africa! All Occupatio 


. $10,000-$50,000--. Employment internation 


Box 29217- YO. desir d indiana 46229. E 


i Men! Women: Jobs on Ships. American. Fore 


Worldwide travel. Guide. $3.00. Seafax, Dept W- 
Box 2049, Port baled: Wash. 98362. ` 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia ia, Africa, South Amer 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineer 


Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid 
For employment information write Overseas 


n Box 1011G, Boston. Mass. 02103. 


| AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 


Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box. 8489-YY, Long Beac 
California tid = 


OVERSEAS— ALL OCCUP IONS! Worldwide 
rectory and complete information—-$2.00. Oppo 


_ tunities. Box 19107-YO, Washington. D.C, 2003 


ing opportuni ties and. ac d send 3 
Globalemploy (ENGA 70. i 
AL 35802 á 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . 
Free Details. Wages, Contracto Ci 
Occupations. Global Employm int. SEDE. 808- 


. (including 4 Alaska) 


t National City California 92050 < 








“$28, 00° DAILY "POSSIBLE. stuffing. eivai 
c} Details FREE. SERYICE, Box 715AM, gii 
NY. prey 


| ae Writing Markets. Easy- to-crack: Free 
Booklet, "Writing. For Money." Smith, ` 11441-A 


um! Elm, Placerville, Ca. 95667. 


60 Hancock Center, "Chicago € 60611. du 


OW TO MAKE MONEY writing short parks. 


formation free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-B, 52181 N: s| 


lark, Chicago. 60660. 


OMEWORK! BIG MONEY. addressing, "a E 
nvelopes. Exciting Offer 10¢. tinea, uia AM, 


636 Peterson, Chicago 60659 - 


uthentic Apache Kevowheade: collect. ‘Resell 50- : 
1 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizóna | 


IOW TO build a lifetime income by writing intor- 


"mation. Free details. National Post. Box 2951ATC - 


iver City, California 90230. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable. world- 


de, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 

amination. Experience unnecessary. Free re- 

rt. Mellinger, Dept. E1083, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
ornia 91364. 


IEE BOOKLET FOR INVESTORS describes many 
ique markets, investment mediums and ‘ser- 

available at ABT, the nation's first exchange 
id marketplace serving average investors at the 
assroots. Send today for free copy. of "ABT 


ets and Investment Mediums." Write: Arthur- 
nomou, President, Thi American. Board. oft 


|nc., 286 Fifth. Avenue, Dept. A-14, "e. - Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 


k did 10001, 


‘Your: Own Business. Select yours from. 


ns of offers in Business Opportunities Maga- 


. Get six. FREE COPIES. Write: Specialty | 
n and Business Opportunities: Magazine, | 


07-B N. Men. pricago $ 0601. 


PROFITS | in V becoming à a supplier 1 to o pa T 
ugh -electropi. Jand |- country skis. 


i $500. 0C WEEKLY! IMMEDIA TE, 

9. .] Home Income Stuffing Envelopes. Free Supplies! | 
d Send 254, Stamp. Profits, B725-AM. Belen, NM. F 
Up 87002 


.. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS . 


As Make money on easy writing jobs for business. No - 
training—$ OO a day possible. Exclusive report 
shows how. Information free. Foley, A-3, P.O. Box. 


Beate, San Francisco, CA 94122 


-$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
. letters. 


REAL ESTATE 


Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
"Canadian Land Opportunities" includes com- 
plete information! Send $2.00. Canadian interna- 


tional, Box 19107-YD, Washington, D.C. 20036 


GOVERNMENT LANDS from $7.50. Acre! 
Homesites. farming. vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus curren: nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YO, Washington, D.C; 20036 


280 ACRES FOR $4,950.00 
Large sprawling property ideal for cattle ranching, 
investment, and homesteading. In. Paraguay, 
(considered by investors "The Switzerland" of 
South America). Tax benefits for cattle ranching! 
For details and terms write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West. Apt. AP, Toronto, Canada MSM 


.3A8 


:«MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living. $u- . 


perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 


. Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 


| WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 50-1000. | 
Acre Tracts. Free catalog. Timber Estimates. and | 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, . REALTORS— REGISTERED 


z secluded Tennis. 


GUARANTEED 


from $5.00. 


| Uian islands Weekly. Call 800-351-6022 s 800 
dun 7023) 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, serene 
Dixon's, McGaheysville, . Vi 
22940 : 


ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO DO but relax beside 


beautiful Lake Damariscotta or, enjoy beatin 
swimming, fishing and tennis. Scrumptious cuisin 


at SUNSET LODGE, Jefferson, Maine 04348 


VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICA-—Beachfront villa, private. tennis, snor- 


keling, bodysurfing, ITX airfares. Friendly. offbeat. 
fishing village. From $270 including maid-cool 
Noel, 141-A, Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112. (2 


E 247-0759. 
infermation—FREE. Opportunities, Box 
. | 721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 


“Adirondack ree on Upper Saranac. By hal 


| month: or month, July through Septembe 


£P 


Several available NM 'round. Bartlett Carry ul 
Tupper Lake, m bie 


| MALLORCAN - seaside villa available beginn ig 


April. Sleeps six. From $115 weekly. Chalverus, 6 
USD s Lane, Pennington 08534, N.J. 


VERMONT SUMMER RENTALS, BRADFORD HILL- 


TOP RETREAT! Modern architectural delight is 


unique leisure living experience! All-electric cres- 
cent-shaped home, 
streams, summer theater. Or solitude of com- 
manding site on 60 acres. Month or season, June — 
i-November 1. Roger Berle, Cliff Island, Maine 
04019; 207-766- 2827 (collect). 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Euro: 
new 5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 
ee Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


D SEE THE BEST OF EUROPE with our unique trave 
: bind o dolar c ii of six wonderful p aces 


FORESTER, box 1416, Morganton, N.C. 1-1 


uo 437-2310 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


‘LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, eaim; 


noes; kayaks: tripping . or whitewater, -cros 


a Dept” 54. 63 Park St., _ Andover, Mass. 01810. 


po EXCHANGE YOUR HOME fot one in LONDON SAN 
| FRANCISCO. PARIS, ETC. carefully-—matched. - 
exchanges across N. America/Europe-—one week se 
upwards: Rentals also. INTERCHANGE (A) #400, yl 
888 7th Avenue, N.Y. 10019 (212)- 265-4300 


2560. B- Melvin. 


"Roches lar; E 


VACATIONS 


E à High. sima Inn & Country Club. in Southern 
E Rush pee Mins. at 3600 ft. eee qe) scenery: E 


k füaih the world by fr 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freigl 
163-09 AC id anne NY 11358. 


groups, : adults Sons ‘for info 
a, Pai t 89140 Pont sur Yonn 


Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, | LL. 


a - -&quiptetit: EM guiding, and some of the léast seen tak 1 


irthe. Cont adi 5. Fora Ruy relaxing vacation, and the sol 


rëighter: Deluxe; acco W 





fully furnished, 3 lakes, 














































S$ DES PYRENEES ATLAN- 
a ges n Bearn/ FA 





A L EXPEDITIONS IN THE AMERICAN 
Explore the Canyonlands, Imdian Country, 
ric: Wyomirg: the Anasazi Ruins, Hell's 
anyon, the Grarc Canyon. Trips by foot, dory, 4- 


, Dept. 


NIQUE minious tours through rural Spain, 
mphasizing folklere, gastronomy. D. Pohren, 
_ Victor Pradera 43. Madric-8. 





| WORLDWIDE LOW COST JET TRAVEL. GOVERN- 
MENT APPROVE). GUIDE LISTS THOUSANDS OF 
MONEY-SAVING © IGHTS. $3.00 NEW AGE, BOX 
385-8. PHILADELPHIA, BA 19105 













E. UROPE CANACA- HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE 
- Ltd. We make AE the arrangements. Brochure 
s.v $1.00 (pestaze & handling). 5532-C Maple 
< St., Vancouver, E.«. Canada V6P 592 





FILMS &ND COLOR SL'DES 


“SUPER 8, 16mm xnd &mm full-length features 
«and shorts, seuat and silent, color and black/ 
white. film classice Bogart, Popeys, Barrymore, 
arho. Chaplin, Euzs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, 
. etc. ‘Free Cuming. "e FILMS, Box 1576- 



















SSRACT. 4-Dirnsional. i Tic-Tac-Toe— played 
n.a 4-D hypercwte projected onto a 2-D board. 


























jr nt Co.. Box 292E, Milford, Mich. 48042 


HOBBIES 


EMAKER 'BEERMAKERS! FREE SUPPLY CA- 
TALOG BACCHA..LIA, 273-A RIVERSIDE, WES- 
ORT, CONN. 06330 


NT T SUAL GIFTS 
BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’ s best, 


holds 200 cards— $9. 95. postpaic. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Witewel, 275 Transit Bldg. Boston 

















EAN ART CAPITALS | COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50€. Vernon, 


de. Davis Travel, 242 





eet drive, bus. Write: Nature Expeditions Inter- | 
AM, Box 1173, Los Altos, CA 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 







struction manua: and 26 boards, $2.98. S & M 





MISCELLANY 


Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 504, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 25€ for illustrated brochure. 


Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 


York 11229 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Iden- 
tity, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 


Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25€, Pyramids, 8140 Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63119 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through interna- 
tional correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
11, Germany 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to remember. 
No memorization. Release "photographic" mem- 
ory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 





SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





LONELY!! Meet ''New'' Singles. World, Box 3876- | 


ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


25-K Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 


wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 


tions. $1.00. Box 8202-T, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217, 


FORGET FORGETTING! Memory breakthrough. 
Notarized quotations: (Yale-educated PhD lin- 


| guist, Stanford-educated PhD scientist, etc.) . 
"Famed professor (TIME, NEWSWEEK) discovers 


brilliant memory method." "best, quickest” 
"easiest photographic recall" ‘intelligence 
soars" Free proof: ACHIEVEMICS. 626 No. 


. Garfield Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 91802. 


14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Write for free, 24- 


page booklet, “How to Know Yourself through 


Yoga." Ananda, Dept. ACI, 


Nevada City, CA 
95959. i 


dais, ballots, ribbons—all- originals 


— Send $3.00 to "100 CLUB, " p. 0. Box 156 
= Utah 84115. : 


PERSONALIZE. OR MONOGRAM. Fine Stationen 
<50 sheets/ervelopes—$6. 75; double order— 
- $10.00; embossed, add $4.00. Remit with ord. 


| THE WAREHOUSE-—LOWEST PRICES ON STERE 


cence necessary. Write: Expeditions Program. 


: Berkeley 94720 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 


GINGHAM FLOWER CENTERPIECE. Easy instruc- 


THE GURDJIEFF WORK-—Is it for you? Test your- 
capacity to let daily life become a spiritual prac- - 
tice for self-transformation. NORTHEON FOREST 

; Box 517, Roa Easton, PA 18042 i 


cially secure 43- 53 Win an willing to 
Central America. Box 485-A— Rockville Ma 
land— 20850. z 













EARLY PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIO 





catalogue .50¢ Political Americ 
ter, N.J. 07624. 




















PHYSICALLY FIT? Can you. - quality 
CLUB"? Most Marines can't! Fewer th 













Com ria and sad y 
PUBLICATION (63). P.C 
Vermont 05476. 






Box 216, Richfo 













Corey, Box 113, Burtonsville, Maryland, 20730 ; 








EQUIPMENT, TYPEWRITERS, AND CAR STEREOS 
All brand new, factory sealed. and fully warran 
teed. Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T BUY 1 
CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast service. THE WARE 
HOUSE, Dept. 7, 187 North Main Street, Milltown, 
New Jersey 08850 


HISTORICAL T-SHIRTS. 


Virginia Woolf, Amelia Earhart, Einstein 
Mao T'se Tung, Freud, Colette, George © 
Sand, Babe Zaharias, Susan B. Anthony, 
"Nietzsche, Marx, Bach, Emma Goldman, 
Piato. 

$6.00 ea. 4/$20.00 
T-SHIRTS BOX 55Y 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 02144 




































EXPEDITIONS 












University Biology /Botany / Anthropology re; 
search expeditions to South: America, Asia, Africa 
seek donor-participants this summer. No experi- 











Botany Department. 








Unive of California 
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2402 528.80 


(4 vols. count as d.choice): 


1G The Literary Guild 


i Dept. LR 432, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in 
The Literary Guild. | have printed the order 
numbers of the 3 sets I want in the boxes bei 
and agree to the membership plan described in 

the ad. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. 

i understand that T need buy only 4 more books, 

at regular low club prices. whenever | want them. 










| NOT E: All prices quoted are for publishers edi- 
tions except where unavailable for sets assembled 
and produced by The Guild. First number listed 
below each hook is the order number. 


gon mme menant an. ttt —À—ÀÀ € neqiie Hias rsen HEN Bf RAR g m e mamie ver ———— 




















Mrs ENORMES 
Miss Piense Print) 

Address d d cris LAE. 

| | eee eee 

| State Zip M 


E e 
J Members accepted in U.S.A, and Canada only. 

I Canadian members wili be serviced from Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in C anada. l 





3e6321 






^" 











Choose 3 sets for? wnen you join The Guild. 


More famous sets 
to choose from: 


1594 EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 

The Co lected Lyris 

The Co lected Sonnets 

2 vols ceuntas i choice 
($22 Ye 


oe, E 


2501 "ALES OF IMPERIAL ROME 
The LastiDays of Pompes 
by Butwer-Lytion 
Quo Vada by Sienkiewicz 
Ben Her ny Wallac 
3 vols. caunt as d choice 
3236 CHARLOTTE AND EMILY 
BRONTE 
Jane £ pr 
Wuthe: He Heights 
2 vols count as | choice 


419? THOMAS HARDY 

Far From The Madding Crowd 
The Retu "n ot the Native 
Tess o the D lico ne: 
3vois countas 1 choice 


5625 THREE TRAGIC LADIES 
Camille by Alexandre Dumas 
MadamesBovary 

by Gustave Flaubert 
Anna Fa:erma by Leo Tolstoy 
vols count as 1 choice 
5371 “HE SWASHBUCKLERS 
The Three Musketeers 

by Alexandre Qumas 
The Scartet Pimpernel 

hy Baroness C TC2y 























Scaramouche by Rafael Sabatin: 
3 vol s countas d choice 










(3.vois. gonntas | choice) 


(3 vais; count as 1 choice) 












- 0182 $18. 85 
d 3 vols. Count as i choice) 








ud 











EU vols. eo unt as choice} - 













Here's how The Literary Guild works: 
After vour membership is accepted and vou get vour 
3 sets for $1, vou only have to buy four more books 
during your membership. Then you can cancel anytime 
you want. So, choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. 
Pay $1— plus a charge for shipping and handling. If. 
after 10 days, you decide you don't want the books, 
send them back and we'll cancel your membership. 
About every 4 weeks (14 times a year) vou'll be offered 
dozens of exciting best sellers at up to 40% off through | 
vour free copy of the Literary Guild Magazine. In 
addition. up to 4 times a year vou may receive offer 
of special selections, always at discounts off 
publishers’ prices. 

You never have to buy a minimum number of books 

a year, Only buy four more during your membership. 
after which you may cancel anytime. If vou want the 
selection featured in the magazine or the special 
selection, do nothing. it will be shipped to vou auto- 
matically, If you want an alternate, or no book, return 
the order form marked with your preference . by the 
date specified. You always will have at least 10 days to | 
make a decision. H you get an unwanted selection | 
because you had less than 10 da ays, return it at our 

expense. [here is a shipping and handling charge on 
all books shipped. The Guild offers its own complete | 
hardbound editions sometimes altered in iz jo 
Speca pre 'sses and 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
But theres something else that you shou 


Li ot dee vies wiak 





consider. We 
call it “filter feedback.” 





ete 
XR EGO 







As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
tip of your cigarette filter. Thats "filter 
ck.” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
against your lips. 








And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 


rliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
"our lips. So theres no “filter feedback.” 












avis 


AY Giese & DIEA 





H 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarezta 3moking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Q Philip Morris Inc. 1977 
Kings: 10 mg: tar, ' 0.8 mg. nicotine— 


100's: 12 mg: tar;' 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 
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hite Label" 





SHARON MILLER 


HOME: Salmon, Idaho | 

AGE: 36 

PROFESSION: White-water guide ; 
HOBBIES: Skiing, kayaking, horseback 
riding, yoga. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: 
"Thomas Wolfe's Letters to His Mother" 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Became | 
a certified ski instructor. m 


QUOTE: "The challenge of white waser 
presents ever-changing situations that demand 
instant, precise decisions. The implications 
reach far into everyday life. It's a very literal 
case of ‘he who hesitates is lost’.” 

PROFILE: Vibrant in her love for life and 

its intrigue. She exudes this enthusiasm in her 
work, giving others a special awarene: 
and a true appreciation of nature. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label 
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_ DAVID O HILL 


HOME: New York City 

AGE: 36 

PROFESSION: Wildlife conservationist: 
international airline pilot 

HOBBIES: Birdwatching, photography, 
chamber music. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Animal 
Species and Evolution” by Ernst Mayr 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Founded 
|. Rare Animal Relief Effort, Inc. (“RARE”), a 
a nonprofit, volunteer-run organization devoted 
to aiding endangered wildlife worldwide. 


QUOTE: “The accelerating rate of extinctions 





upon which man and all living creatures depend. 
The preservation of species is, therefore, 
a necessary step 1n securing our own survival." 


PROFILE: Dedicated. Foresighted. 
Intent on improving conditions for all living 
beings through his efforts to preserve wildlite. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label? 
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THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 
You simply agree to buy 
four Club choices within. a 
year at substantial savings 
on most books you choose. 










PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE:$99,50 






























The cormplete contents of the original 
. eight-volume $219.50 edition now in a 
.. handsome four-volume reader's edition 
: Q: Of THE GREATEST repositories of philo- 
: ‘sopnecal information available anywhere, 
The Encyclomedia of Philesophy is the only major 
| . philosophica. reference work published in English 
Since 190), 
|. sn this. weique 3,000,000-word work can be 
- found clear, authoritative answers to almost any 
^. Question cercerning philesophy —ancient, medi- 
eval and mocern, Eastern as well as Western. And 
- because the work represents the collaboration of 
-more than :90 philosophers and philosophical 
scholars frora twenty-four countries, every shade 
of opinion is represented. No thinker or move- 
ment is dismissed as toc radical, no issue is scanted 
< As too controversial. There are articles, for exam- 
CCo ple, that discass such co intemporary matters as the 
-ethics of suicide aad euthanasia and the benefits 
; and dangers 5f computing machines. 
* Clearly. he Encyciopedia of Philosophy be- 
S jongs in every personal library, particularly in 
_ homes where there are high school or college stu- 
_. dents. Up-to now its high price has kept it out of 
- the reach of most families. But, as a new member 
c Of the Book-»f-the-Month. Club, you may own it ^ ME ae M 
for less tham a tenth cf the cost of the original —— a —— eS — —À ——— a MÀ 
D -eight-volume: edition. Because only a limited num- BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., Camp Hill, Pennsyhania 17012 7-A8-4 


« ber of sets have been set aside for this offer, you Piease enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send à 
- E advised te act quickly. me the four-volume reader's edition of The Encyclopedia of Philosophy. ! 
E billing me $17.50. I agree to buy at least four Selections or Alternates. 4 
during the first year 1 am a member, paying in most cases special mem- - 
bers’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time after I buy these SOR 
four books. A shipping charge i is aces, tc all shipments ipi 

























‘SPECIAL FEATURES AND EDITORIAL FACTS 


94200 pages c * Paul Edwards, editor 


y Pw: in chief 
$5 000,008 warts * Editorial Board of [53 










ue -+ Nearly: 1s Ohkarticles, international scholars she: i Uu m E AE 
Including 9O(on Je Contributors: 500 MISS (Please print blainly 
A individual phi: :osophers specialists from : E 
*. C P58- “pag pe: üpceX twenty-four countries Address teret qetsnrasavandnenstessnnasetinamatenanneseranenencioos 
l | City & a E 
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ipOSOPHEES IN. THESE VOLUMES 
O Asheim — Semantics > - The Absolute 
Fræ Will Humanism | Good and Evil 
Mensense Linguistics — Existen tialism 


* You wil receive the Book«obtke-Moaonth € hub News, a decide wherber you wan 
Hierary magazine publissed by the Club fifteen times a — tirned at Club expense: r i 
year. The News describes the coming Selection and scores + 1f you vcóntinue affer. our vial 
of Aternaies, nid will be sent ta you appreximádely every WO $i as one Bock Dividencd® 
three and a half weeks, How ar Alternate you buy, These Cred 
* H you wish to purchase the Selection, do. nothing and it acquire for your brary. goate rim 

will be shipped to you automatically, Bouk- Deidends, at astoniahing : 

* Hoyos de not want rhe Selection — or vou would. ke one — nüblixhers Hye prices. Xinder thi 
of the Alternates or no book at all e simply indicate your — 000 Pock Dividends. wins e 
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to change. 
Times do 
. change, though. And 
business is changing. 
Faster than a lot o 
© ebplg s attitudes toward 

business. 

American busi- 


nessinvests more money 


MAN NE" 
RE odi 
DER TA 


Skee 


the benefits of competitive enterprise. fae: 


ing ads like this one. 
Yet survey after survey Shows that 


This suggests tousa communications 
ac eir geras 


Let's stop resorting to one-sided argu- 
ments that thoughtful adults are no longer 
willing to accept on faith. | 

Let's stop pretending that there aren't 
any flaws at all in our system, and the way 
it works. a ac ee 
Instead, let's face up to our mistakes, 
and correct them. Admit that we're not perfect. 
And engage in open discourse instead of arm- 
twisting diatribes. 

Since public opinion is ultimately the : 
controlling force in our democracy, an informed 
public is really one of the costs of staying in 
business. * SPON 
Thus there may be only one way for 
business to restore its credibility. And that’s 
to tell it like it is. 

pz Mis worth a try. 
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my eyes coruscated. a sentence. Sii posed, I2 am sure, 
in all seriousness, to describe Harvard University's 
Carpenter Center, a building designed by the late Le 
Corbusier: | 

“It exemplifies conceptualistic innuendo pyra- 
mided upon spatial forbearance and altogether to- 
kenish of tactile ets hon luminous volumertali- 
ty, 

| There U rnustendd, is one helluva sentence; what in 
the name of Gutenberg does it mean? 

I contained myself. There is, after all, a tendency 
in this country to reinstitute capital punishment. And 
who was I, anyway, to rise as a Lone Avenger and 


thrust into the breast of this assassin of language the. 


rapier for which he so plainly yearns? I decided 
instead to assemble a jury of seers to consider this 
.. ease of linguicide. — 

— = Freud showed up on time. Mencken was, predicta- 
e bly, late. Twain couldn't make it—sorry, a lecture 


p engagement. Edwin Newman came, and so did 


<o Noam Chomsky, Ambrose Bierce na hongi 
dead), and E. B. White. — 
...1 would like to have seen. others in | attendance— 
‘Edwin O'Connor, Charles W, Morton, Raymond 
Chandler, Jane Austen, Oscar \ Vilde, and Sam John- 


son—but they were obliged for various reasons to 


decline. Nevertheless we had a quorum. 


nceptualisti innuendo,” ‘said F reud, s 
E hd "That term is drei vp ome How 


ng , come on, nein D > said Mencken, slowly i: 
P e Suny there i is no innuendo about © 


fe owly B 


ve for c Chomsky. 


sipped d sede of = ; 


bitters). EC UEBER I ~ 
Bierce belched. “Pardon, , gentes all,” he apol 
gized. .— : 
Mencken glowered at him. “Yov ve holen my line 
Bierce!” TED 
“I plead for a moment of spatial forbearance,” , 
said White. 
“What he means," Freud volunteered, 
wants to go to the men's room." " 
It was voted, five to three, to permit Mr. White tò 
proceed to the gents’. And while he was absent, a 
purpose for our meeting dawned suddenly— 
conceptually, pyramidically, and cosmologically—on 
us all. We could ponder and debate through eons of 
ghostly time without ever unraveling the meaning of 
that devilish sentence. Why not, instead, use the 
occasion to honor the temporarily absent E. B. White: 
for his years of literary achievement, culminating in 
the recent publication of Letters of E. B. Whit 
(Harper & Row)? The members briefly discussed a 
unanimously voted a resolution conveying to him 


club's first Award. for Eschewing Luminous” 


mentality and for Writing Luminous Prose Wo 
of Being Preserved and Widely Imitated. Resolved 
That a copy of this resolution be presented. to. th 
said E. B. White upon his return to the room. 


x ddenduit: Subsequent to the meeting. record 
above, Messrs. Twain, Pope, Dryden, H. Bibes 
Swift, Johnson, Wilde, and the Misses Jan e Aust 


iir pr process by which it came 
n to the sentiments | Of, 


Duy recorded, Feb. 22 inst, 1977 A 
by yr obdt. Sec; 
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WASHINGTON 


; The story. is told that at the end of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first White House 
press conference in 1933, the reporters in 
attendance suddenly burst into applause. 
It was not that all of the newsmen were 
ecessanly sympathetic with the new 
resident (in fact, most of their editors 
were outwardly hostile to him), nor that 


Roosevelt was going to make any less of 


an effort to manage the news and use the 
press- ‘than those who preceded or 
followed him (FDR was actually a master 
at doing both) What so delighted the 
/hite House press that day was simply a 
change in atmosphere: reporters would 
o longer be required to submit written 
estions in advance, as they were under 
Herbert Hoover, and there was a feeling 
of openness and friendliness on the part 
of the new Administration. Among other 
iprovements, Roosevelt's powerful and 
accomplished. press secretary, Stephen 


had close f: 


Early, seemed to understand the needs of 
the reporters; he made them believe that 
he was working for them as well as for the 
President. 

Comparisons in this area are haz- 
ardous, but the atmosphere in the White 
House press room also underwent a 
dramatic change during the first weeks of 
Jimmy Carter's presidency. In contrast to 
Gerald Ford's final months in office, 
when rancor and bitterness were the order 
of the day at White House briefings, there 
was an aura of joviality and friendliness; 
it was as if someone had walked through 
the room on Inaugural Day spraying 
good will mto the air. 

There is a certain irony to this. Jimmy 
Carter has done nothing dramatic to 
make the lives of :he press any easier, and 
he does not enjoy the company or exalt 
the function of reporters more than 
Gerald Ford did. On the contrary, Ford, 
after twen:y-five years on Capitol Hill, 
sends in the Washington press 
corps and was patient with their badger- 


ing and their deadlines. Carter seems 
neither to. appreciate nor always to under- 
stand reporters; he is capable of slipping 
away. for an afternoon at the oper 

without even telling the press of his. plans 

As one of the President’ s close aides puts 
it, “Jimmy doesn’t like sitting back for 
snlocviaie and being asked to introspect. 
He can't stand questions like "When did | 


you last cry?’ He's not interested in that. 


stuff." On the rare occasions when Carter = 
has indulged in such a process he has. 
sometimes gotten himself in trouble—as in... 
the notorious Playboy interview that. — 
became a campaign issue. d 
The latest change in the press room 
atmosphere, and in White House rela- 
tions with journalists generally, is more 
likely attributable to Carter's press secre- 
tary, Jody Powell. At thirty-three, Powell” 
is the youngest press secretary since the.. 
much-detested Ron Ziegler, who served 
Richard Nixon and dissembled on his. | 
behalf until the bitter end; and he is the. - 
first since Ziegler who has never been a 
working newsman, but owes his job toa 


. record of unstintingly loyal service to the 


man most recently elected President. . 
In a sense, Powell had an easy act to 
follow. Ron Nessen (who became Ford's 


press secretary after Jerald terHorst- 


resigned to protest Ford's pardon o 
Nixon) had personality conflicts with 


most White House regulars, both on- the 
staff and in the press, and. although 


| Nessen usually did a technically com 


ooto face e 
 prepossessing,. self-deprecating, and u 
i pretentious. man who seems to enjoy. 
press. ‘secretary's. job 


2 petent job, he came to be loathed. b 


people whose questions he was requi re 
every morning. But Powell i 


more than anyone 
ince Pierre Salinger, who served John F 
Ken edly: ee he alienated some. 





The Yashica FR is 
no ordinary ca 


Your chances of getting more than. 
asnapshot jump sky high with 
the extraordinary Yashica FR system. . 
For alot of reasons. 
You see, an ordinary camera is 
^» likea local train. It has to stop at 
every shot. Hook up the Yashica 
FRto its compact, lightweight 
winder and you've got an express. Just focus, set exposure 
and you're ready to capture anything from the playfullness of — 
a kitten to the mad rush of a race horse. You waste notime 
cocking the shutter. When you see what you like, shoot. The ; 
Yashica Winder is always ready when you are. Shot after shot | 
after shot. 

At the heart of the Yashica FR is the highly-acclaimed - 
electromagnetic release system that features feather-touch — 
action for sharper pictures. Now, you don't have to worry 
about losing a valuable shot because of camera shake. Place 
your finger on that extra large exposure button and press 
slightly. You'll be surprised how smooth the action feels. And. 
you'll see the difference in your slices and photos. ; 

There's a wide range of accessories offered to FR own- 
ers like electronic cable switches that allow you to fire from 
up to 30 feet away, and a data back that records the day, 
month, and year right on the edge of your negative or slide. 

You can even attach an infrared remote control to the 
Yashica FR. All you do is pick up the transmitter, point at the 
camera and shoot. Anything but ordinary. Likewise, the _ 
lenses. The Yashica bayonet mount takes on both Yashica _ 
ML and Carl Zeiss T-Star (T* ) multi-coated lenses, 34 lenses. 


The extraordinary Yashica FR. No ordinary camera can 
keep up with it. Visit your dealer. Or write to dea 
us: Yashica, Inc., 411 Sette Drive, Paramus, 

New Jersey. 07652. In Canada: 
Yashica Canada Ltd., Ontario L4T 142. 
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ong, at ieast for the time being. Me 
sen’s boring monologues (which, 
be argued, merely reflected the a 
he Ford White House), usually unsuc- 
ful attempts at humor, and nasty 


hanges with his enemies, Powell comes 


is a relaxed, down-home fellow, 
like the swimming pool lifeguard 


wisecracks his way through the long- 
s of his summer job. Reviewing the - 


lic reaction to the President's first 
side chat, as measured in calls and 
grams to the White House, Powell was 


:d “Did: anybody at the White House. 
any way solicit reaction?” His reply: 


I know is a week ago we sent Miss 
ian six pounds of dimes." 
s he stands behind the rostrum in 
-sleeves with open vest and loosened 
he projects a bemused world-weari- 
ess and is not afraid to admit it when he 
las wandered into a subject that is way 
over his head. “You have reached the 
mit of my knowledge on this matter,” he 
aid one morning while discussing the 
snergy shortage. “I am sure I will be able 
to prove that to you in the next few 
minutes." When the White House brief- 
ngs become long and tedious and the 
eporters turn into a pack of snarling 
olves, as they often have since the 
Matergate scandal, Powell is likely to 
'mploy sarcasm rather than snarl back. 


Ioneymoon ploys 


It is not uncommon for new adminis- 
Iions—setting out to change enough 
hings quickly so that the demarcation 
tween Presidents will be clear in the 
)Jublic mind—to proclaim their intention 
‘be more open and forthcoming than 
"ir predecessors. Nor is it unusual for 
e new team, after a relatively brief 
oneymoon," to become defensive, to 
gin over-reacting to criticism, and to 
treat into a shell. If and when that 
ppens to the Carter Administration, it 
ort be because 
traordinary variety of gimmicks and 
shniques to reach what are solemnly 
cnown by the Carterites as “the people." 
me of the plans involve going over the 
eads of not only the press but also 
gress and other established purveyors 
the truth about government—a route 
may ruffle feathers and cause trou- 


here is a certain skepticism 


among the White House | 


it hasn't tried an. 


“his first Cabinet meeting, an | emergency 
one called to discuss the weather-and- 
Most reporters who. at- 


energy crisis. 
tended the public phase of that Saturday 


reaction tc the occasion. “There sat the 
President, telling Brock Adams [the secre- 


didn't need to be told he had the Coast 
Guard. .... This was totally a media 
event, basically propaganda." Some 
members of the White House staff, while 
insisting that Carter had sincere inten- 
tions, agreed that his plan to open other 
Cabinet meetings for public coverage was 
ill-advised. Said one aide, "I think 
everyone knows that if you do that, you're 
just going to need another level of non- 
public meeting at which things are really 
discussed." 

The first action Greg Schneiders took 
when he assumed his job as director of 
special projects in the White House 
amounted to a technical reduction in 
presidential communication with the pub- 
lic. Reviewing the White House mail 
operation, he found that money. could be 
saved and staff cut if Carter suspended 
the practice of sending a presidential 
letter of congratulations to nearly every 
high school and college graduate in the 
country and to some 30,000 people cele- 
brating sigmficant birthdays and anniver- 
saries every year. (The lists of people to 
be congra:ulated were submitted by the 
Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare, members of Congress, and indi- - 


vidual nursing homes.) Schneiders drew 
up new guidelines permitting the letters to 
be sent only to those celebrating. a 
hundredth birthday or fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and arranging for more of the 
incoming White House mail to be sent to 
the appropriate agencies for answers. 

But then Schneiders set to work on the 
“people. project," Carters much-vaunted 
program tc achieve a “de-isolation of the 
President.” 
would have the President attend “people- 
oriented events” rather than merely make 
speeches, and stay in private homes rather 
than hotels, when he travels around the 
country. Another would have the Carters 
invite “average citizens” (selected. at 
random or from among people who 


Republican practi 
"Office of Media Liaison." But instead o 
sending Carter out to meet with careful 


One suggestion under study 


n ddition, Schneiders edi ide 


expand. and. upgrade the information 
centers established i in federal buildings in 
afternoon session had. a negative visceral - 


major cities by the Johnson and Nixon 


administrations as places where people 
can ask questions or lodge ak iue 
tary of transportation], ‘Keep your eye on 
the barges. You have responsibility for ` 
the Coast Guard, ” complained one of 
the reporters. “it was ridiculous. Adams 


about federal programs, 
Pat Bar borrowing from pi 
as she. launches | 


selected groups of sympathetic publish 

as “Nixon and Ford did, she will in 
groups of twenty editors at a time—froi 
medium and small daily newspapers, 
weeklies, and. radio and television sta- 
tions—for day-long Washington seminars 


that will usually conclude with a half- 


hour on-the-record session with Carter. 
After a deputy press secretary under Ford 
warned her that relations between the 
White House press office and Capitol Hill * 
press secretaries are usually minimal, 
Bario invited all of the senators’ press. 
spokesmen and some from congressional 
offices to small receptions in the Execu- 

tive Office Building. The primary goal of 
her office, she Says, is to provide "the. 
same loving care" to out-of-town and 
special-interest reporters that the regular - 
White House press corps gets in the 
briefing room. (One of the first question 
réferred to her came from Stars an 

Stripes’ European edition, which aske 

what tie Carter had worn to the Inaug 

ration. Answer: The same “good luck tie 
he had worn on primary election nigh 


when he swept to the Democratic nom 
nation last year.) | 


Then there are the schemes of Ba 
Jagoda, Carter's television and deb 
adviser during the campaign and now 
special assistant for media and pub : 
affairs. After: handling Carter's first fir 
side chat, Jagoda arranged a radio call 


show featuring the President and Wa 
Cronkite. Later, he suggests, the Wh 
House may televise a : 
conversation between Carter and | 


"spontaneo 


President. Walter. Mondale or Bud 


Director Bert Lance. Jagoda will a 


commission à study to determine - 
much of the — “audiovisual” mone 
departmental budgets is being wasted. 


-self-promotional: efforts and could 


propose themselves) for dinner and. an gn: 


dO of conversation at the | * 





ar " i other books. 


Fasa very ám die 
philosópay. 

Its a beok club for peo- 
ple who ove to read and 
collect ineportant works 
of fictiorand nonfiction, 


395. Words Of Our Fathers. Irving Howe. (Photos). 
14,95. QEB: $6.95, Same text, type 
And only $1 if it's 

parto? youn book membership choice. 


In hardcover: $ 
size anc namber of mages 


but are stunned by cur- 
rent deckstore prices. 

The QPB alternative 
gives you the titles you 
want in cull-size, soft- 
cover ecitions. These are 
books printed on fine 
paper, as permanent and 
! [ae ind bound as most 


"rip zint d E book 
or set you buy and when 
you vezccumulated six 
onus points, you will be 
able to pick another book 
or set free. And with 
QPBs cz cere refully seected 


151. The Lord Of The Rings 


LRR. Tolkien. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Hardcover: $25. QPB: $8.95 — 


368. The Anatomy Of Human 


Destructiveness. Erich Fromm 


Hardcover: $10.95 QPB: $6.95 

119. The Teachings Of Don Juan, A 
Separate Reality and Journey To" 
Ixtlan. Carlos Castaneda. (3 Vols., 
Boxed) Hardcover: $26.85 QPB: $8.85 


228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest Jones. The 


Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edited by uH e 


Ernst L. Freud. (2 Vols.) Hardcover: 
21.95 QPB: $11.90 


380. The Rolling Stone Illustrated 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 


lim Miller. Designed by Robert Kingsbury. 


Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 
281, Our Bodies, Ourselves: A Book 


By and For. Women. The Boston Women's 


Health Book Collective. Second Edition. 
Revised and Expanded. Hardcover: 
13.95 QPB; $4.95 


Join now. 
Pick any 
3 books 


or sets for 
$1 each — 


with no 


to buy 
another book. 


Meee Sen A A cium eA. UM. Ly a. Aldian g aa 


Let's t 


obligation 


198. The Best Of Life; (Photos) 
Hardcover: $19:95 QPB: $8.95 


179. All The President's Men. Cal 
Bernstein & Bob Woodward. (Photos! 
Hardcover: $10.95 QPB: $4.95 


296. How To Fix Almost Everything 
Stanley Schuler. New Revised Edition 
Haus.) Hardcover: $9.95 QPB: $5.95 


222. The Americans, Daniel J. 
Boorstin. (3 Vols Hardcover: $45 
QPB: $14.85 


381. The Photography Catalog 
Edited by Norman Snyder with Carole 
Kismaric and Don Myrus. (Ilus.) 
QPB: $7.95 


334. Tassajara Cooking: A Vegetarian 


Cooking Book and The Tassajara Bread 


Book. Edward Espe Brown. (2 Vols.) 
Haus. QPB: $8.90 


239. Psychotherapy East & West, 
Nature, Man, and Woman and The 
Way Of Zen. Alan Watts. (3 Vols.) 
QPB: $5.85 
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dential trips and the previously inde- 


ent speech-writing and photographic 
ices—fall under Jody Powell’s jurisdic- 


The Carter White House proudly | 


ims to be using only forty-three people 
o press-related jobs that took sixty- 
people under Gerald Ford, a 31 


ent reduction in force. (Even after a- 


ction of that size, the White House 
'ss staff has imperial dimensions com- 


red to the simpler past; Stephen Early - 


ndled most of Roosevelt’s public rela- 
ns with a staff of two assistants and a 
V secretaries.) 


n certain respects, the Carter team 
peared to be a group of rank amateurs 
ring its first weeks in power. The White 
ouse press office infuríated much of its 
gular clientele, for example, by failing 
to notify several key news organizations, 
icluding the Washington Star, the capi- 
Hs only evening paper, that Carter 
‘ould make a hasty trip to Pittsburgh one 
unday morning for a firsthand look at 
the effects of the severe cold weather and 
the natural gas shortage. (The Star imme- 
diately began to fear that it would 
continue to receive the same second-class 
eatment—less favored than the New 
ork Times and the Washington Post— 
t it felt it had under Ford.) 
"ar more glaring, however, was the 


onfusion over just what the Administra- - 


on meant to say about Soviet dissident 
drei Sakharov, and over whether 
ited Nations Ambassador Andrew 
ung was speaking for the President and 
-State Department when he suggested, 
ng other. things, that Cuban forces 


re serving as a “stabilizing force" in - 


gola. Some observers thought that 
“was backing down from his strong 
ern for human rights in the Soviet 
mn when he declared that although he 
eed with an unauthorized State De- 
ment warning against attempts to “in- 
late" Sakharov, the statement should 
been cleared through Secretary of 
Cyrus Vance and the White House 


ore it was released. Meanwhile, Young | 


used of undermining the existing 
can policy that relations with Cuba 
ot be “normalized” until the Cuban 


S are withdrawn from Angola, a 
y that Carter himself later sine. 
| dential news conference, Carter clearly . Eile 


in reply to a reperter’s question, 


-hurriedly released by a junior deputy 


the State Depar:ment’ s Bureau of Euro- o : 


pean Affairs via the official spokesman, à 
holdover not especially responsive: to - 


Vance; Carter was concerned because not 


all of the usual steps were taken. White | 
House and State Department officials 


hastily explained that Young was ac- 
customed to a more free-flowing congres- 


sional style, and he had simply not yet 


come to recognize the consequences of 


having his every word subjected to close 


scrutinv at home and abroad. 
Asked whether the confusion resulted 
from simple and understandable early 


disorganization or from a let-a-thousand- 


flowers-bloom attitude about everyone in 
the Administration speaking for himself, 
Powell observed wryly that "there was 
probably some of each." But a State 
Department official suggested a related 


institutional problem, one which the 


Carter Administration might have to deal 
with for some time: the withdrawal symp- 


toms caused in the Department of State 


by Henry Kissinger’s departure. During 


Kissinger’s three and a half years as- 


secretary of state, said the official, 
“nothing moved out of here that he didn’t 
orchestrate and personally approve.” The 
State Department bureaucracy, cautious 
by training, became even more reticent 
under Kissinger; now, liberated from his 
constraints, it may break loose rather 
awkwardly and speak with many voices. 
What is more, with Kissinger gone, the 
National Security Council and White 
House foreign policy apparatus, under 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 


zinski, may once again try to compete | 


with the State Department. (Brzezinski 


even has a visible assistant for press and 
congressional liaison, Jerrold Schecter, a - 
former Moscow correspondent, 
and diplomatic 


White 
House correspondent, 
editor of Time, who also assists Powell on 
foreign policy matters.) However, any 
undue competition on foreign affairs may 


disappear, the State Department official 


noted, after the White House people learn 


that "when you get thrown into the pot - 


for the first time, you get boiled a little 


bit.” 
Others may have been getting boiled, | 


but Carter was off and running. Ap- 
pearing at the annual congressional 
dinner of the Washington Press Club, he 


showed himself capable of poking good- 
natured fun at reporters as well as. 


himself. And in his first televised. presi- 


minute priva e meeting with seven repor 
ers to explore. the press's grievances abou 
his attitude and accessibility; although hi 
made no promises, he demonstrated ai 


openness to the needs of the media. 


Checks | in balances 


" forces are at work an 
projects are in operation 
uch of the Carter Administratio: 
image and its reputation with the influen- 
tial opinion-molders in Washington will. 


_ depend upon the performance of the White. 


House press secretary and his staff. 
Jody Powell, himself a South Georgi 
farm boy, was. dismissed from the A 
Force Academy in 1964, when he was i 
senior cadet, for cheating on an exam. He 
later graduated from Georgia State Uni 
versity with a political science degree and. 
began work on a doctorate at Emory 
University in Atlanta, but dropped out to 
join Jimmy Carter’s 1970 gubernatorial 
campaign. Powell began as a driver, but 
soon evolved into a press secretary, which. 
he has been ever since. Carter has often: 
said that Powell "probably knows me 
better than anyone else except my 
wife." 2 
Powell's deputy for news is Rex 
Granum, twenty-six, who is also a Geor- 
gian with a fierce loyalty to the President, 
but who has some reporting experience, 
with the Atlanta Constitution. The others. 
on the staff tend to be a bit older and. 
more knowledgeable in the ways. o 
Washington; the oldest, at forty-fou 
Pat Bario. : 
Groping for words to describe a spi 
of the press operation—which, - 
outsider, appears to be happily. m 
but of uncertain efficiency Walter Wur 
fel, thirty-nine, Powell's deputy fo 
administration, says with a smile, “We’ 
a collegium. . We're trying to eschev 
gobbledygook. ... It's not what am 
management consultant would design 
One of Wurfel's first jobs was to run ge 
acquainted and organizational sessi 
for the White House press staff and 
chief department ‘spokesmen. (The. 
partmental press officers may be m 
important this time around than even t 
White House realizes. The selection. ES 
well-known figures for some of these 
jobs—for example, : Schecter at the NSC 





-with and an answer from the 


T President more readily than anyone else 
in the country. 


edia. Iti ig > dificulta to have a we-versus- 
y attitude when we and they have been 
nds for years; but the chummy situa- 
| can also pose serious hazards and 
edibility prz blems for & supposedly 
objective pres:.) 
The meetings with th 
okesmemand Powell's cle 
pue aus) 
58 fRCS press sec 
ected Presi dents have. 


di partmental 


25 of newly 
cne in recent 


ory~fue Jed the rumors that Jody — 


swell intends to set himself up as an 
formation and policy czar. But he 
dismisses that suggestion with the expla- 
“nation that he thinks it is important for 
"the White House and the agencies to be 
moving along the same wavelength." 
Powell alse asserts that his supervision of 
e White House speech-writing opera- 
tion, headed by James Fallows, comes at 
Carter's personal request. “If he wants me 
to look at everything before he sees it 
(and he does). then I need the authority to 
ll the speech-writers when to give it to 
e," Powell explains. “Jimmy’s just not 
accustomed to working with a speech- 
writer, and he's not an easy person to 
write for. . .. He's very meticulous. He 
|. needs to be able to put his own imprint on 
everything” 
soo Inevitably, Powell's multiple roles lead 
_ to. comparisons with almost everyone.else 
who has held the job since World War H. 
| Will he remain as personally close to 
- Carter as Bill Moyers once was to Lyndon 
‘Johnson? Will he be as powerful and 
| occasionally vicious as Jim- Hagerty was 
; Dwight D. Eisenhower? As un- 
| ievsous, and loyal as Ziegler, 
s king. his oe Will hé 


im e. "Its true, 
X ^ chat i 5 oi to meet a od 


Ded 1 would suggest che he work as a 
porter first.” But what he lacks in expe- 
. a more PUN makes Bes Tor in 


" he says, “that | 


It is just this combination of inexpe- 
rience and closeness that makes some 
Washington journalists feel troubled by 
Powell's presumed inability to have the 
"divided loyalty" that is traditionally 
considered a qualification for his job— 


loyalty to the press as well as to the 


President. "There is certainly a middle- 
man nature to the thing." he concedes, 


“but obviously my loyalty is to the person. : 


I work for, to this Administration: s 


Yet 1 do also feel a loyalty to certàin a 


standards and rules of behavior. [ don’t 
feel loyal to the New York Times, the 


Washington Post, or the Associated Press, 


any more than they do to me. But they 


can count on me, and | can count on 


them, to behave in certain expectable 
ways." Do those standards and expecta- 
tions include the possibility that Powell 
would lie on behalf of Carter (which some 
reporters claim that he did during the 
campaign)? "There might be a time—an 
extreme circumstance, where people's 
lives or the security of the country is in 


danger—when you might have to flat-out: 


tell alie. . . . But to misrepresent the truth 


: at the very best 
Powell recognizes. t 

the beneficiary as the creak ro 
unusual good will between the 
House press and the new Adm istra 
He realizes that it may not last in 
nitely, but he hopes ee the attitud 
government and press toward each o 
can now settle into è new equilibriu 
aude with vieman and then Wate ga 


abdo over - the tai at 
This may be the | l 


weren 1 pis 


] deii oris nsn ae from he N XO 


Administration. . . . Now is an oppo 
tunity to see if things: can be readjusted 
But Powel) also knows that his own effi 
tiveness may eventually fade, especially if 
he becomes besieged on Carter's behalf 
“There may be something to the notion 
that usefulness in the job diminishes o 
time. There comes a point where a new 
face and new style might be useful. .. 
Obviously.a Vietnam situation would ch 

up people, good or bad, in a hurry. Dif 
cult times. tend to wear people. down 
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thing, it may be i in convincing people. E 


at he does not take himself very 
dously. and that they might advanta- 
ously try out the same attitude. When 
reporter recently called late on a busy 
moon to ask an oft-repeated ques- 
whether it was not true that the 
er Administration had chosen most 
| key personnel from the same old 
ces—-Powell leaned back, rolled his 
| up toward the ceiling, lit a cigarette, 
‘grumbled into the telephone, “You 
eep talking, Jim, and [ll try to think 
Aphemism for ‘crock of shit? " 
E —SANFORD J. UNGAR 


By a quirk of history, the President of 
the United States and the president of the 
Commission of the European Economic 


Community now take office every four. 


years in January within a few days of 
each other. Nobody in Brussels pretends, 
of course, that the arrival of Roy Jenkins 
from London to assume executive direc- 
ion of the Common Market was of 
omparable historic importance to Jimmy 
arter's taking the oath of office in Wash- 
ngton. two weeks later. Nevertheless, 
opes have been just as strong in Brussels 
s in Washington for an era of change, 
resh approaches, revitalization, new 


-The Common Market was a rather 
emoralized operation during 1976, 
ormance so poor, patchy, and almost 
rogressive that there were times when it 
eemed to have lost all relevance to 
rope's problems, present or future. Of 
urse much of the fault and the respon- 
ility lies outside Brussels, in the capitals 
he nine EEC member states. In fact, 


: economic crisis in the industrialized 


ld was probably enough to hamstring 
-dynamic progress by the Common 
ket, no matter how persuasive, pur- 


these relate principally to the running of 
the. European free-trade customs union. 

Political power remains tightly held by 
the governments. and political decisions 
are made by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers and ty the recently created 
European Counc], made up of the heads 
of the member stztes. At this level the real 
shaping of the future Common Market 
must take place, by tackling such prob- 
lems as the formulation of common Euro- 
pean energy policy; the harmonization of 
disparate economic policies and progress 
toward monetary union; regular reviews 
of the state of agriculture; trade policies 
with Japan, anc attitudes toward the 
Communist bloc, the United States, and 
the Third World. The commission's job in 
these fields is tc analyze the problem, 
propose and initate action, then guide 
the ministers of tae nine governments to 
the right decisions. It can do these things 
efficiently, with magination, verve. and 
political leadersh:p, or it can be weak, 
hesitant, and uncertain of its role. But 
ministers and governments make the ulti- 
mate decisions. 

Thus the commission serves as the 
engine of the EEC. Others may insist on 
doing the steering, shifting the gears, and 
pumping the accelerator. But unless the 
commission is functioning properly, 
things do not move; the Common Market 
is like à car out of gas. Everybody is 
looking to Jenkirs to give the engine a 
tune-up. an overhaul, and even a boost i in 
horsepower. 


thority overa host of industrial, commer- | 
cial, trade. and agricultural matters, but - 


A main weakness of the previous 
commission was its lack of personality 
and political thrust. The president since: 
1973 was a career civil servant and a. 
former director of national economii 
planning in France, François-Xavier Or- 
toli, an intelligent, able, and experienced 
product of the Ecole Nationale d’Admin: 
istration. He served the commission well 
particularly during the tedious and exas. 
perating days of Britain's “renegotiatio: 
of its terms of Common Market member: 
ship. But he shunned public relations and 
was the complete bureaucrat in his 
approach to Europe's problems, and 
consequently was not a man to whom one 
would apply the word "leadership." 

Luck was not on Ortoli's side, espe- 
cially during his last year as commission. 
president. The commission floundered as 
economic conditions worsened and Eu- 
rope’s problems multiplied and deepened. 
One Italian commissioner startled all. of : 
Europe by resigning abruptly and going 
back to Rome to run on the Communist 
party ticket in the vital parliamentary — 
elections last May. (He won.) The 
respected Luxembourg commissioner was. 
stricken with a heart attack while attend- — 
ing a session of the European Parliament ud 
in Strasbourg, and remained in a coma 
until his death four months later. The 
Dutch commissioner, in charge of agricul- 
tural policy, returned to Holland to head. 
up a thriving agricultural bank. The Irish — 
commissioner found himself chosen as 
president of the Irish. Republic after a+ 
domestic political ruckus. Sir Christopher 
Soames, the British commissioner in- 
charge of external relations, was in and - 
out of hospital and on recuperative leave | 
constantly during the year. At times the 
commission seemed to have fallen apart. 

As he presided over all this, Ortoli's 


| natural inclination was simply to soldier 
| on, working behind the scenes as best he 


and inspired. the leadership. ofthe | 


mmission. might have been. 


ië commission is the executive arm of 


Common Market, but it looks a great 
al | more powerful on paper, in the 


eaty of Rome, than it does in operation. 


depends primarily on member govern- 


"nts" delegating power to it and allow- 


it: to act; without interference. Since 


iy of Rome c came into ' force in 


could while waiting for political leader 


ip from elsewhere. Jenkins is much the 
osite; a politician with active party 
perience, he is a former cabinet minis- 
used to infusing political pape 
O a bureaucracy. 


“The commission has had grea 


| achievements in the past, and in the ear 


days it was very much the motive pow 


| in Europe,” Jenkins said in a conversation 
- -in London before he took over. “I want to 
~ see it organized as effectively as: possible 
. in order to perform its role, which is an 
2 important. initiating. role. It also has t 


4 specific: function 






















erk as closely as possible to- 
and 10 see the interests of Europe 
a whole and not in terms of national 
he commission wasn't imn- 
'"nded to be a government. But it does 
have an extremely important role." 

‘In proposing Jenkins for the commis- 
sion presidency, the British Labour gov- 
ernment certainly made a major move 
‘toward repairing its tarnished European 
mage. He is intellectually distinguished, a 
writer with several successful biographies 
his credi; politically skilled, a moder- 
ate socialist i in tune with the mainstream 
moders Europes in political movement; 
and: experienced im high political office, 
ncluding one of the most successful terms 
às chancellor of the exchequer in Britain 
since the war. In fact, he may be the only 
man on the European political scene 
today with the particular combination of 
experience, intellect. taste, talent, and 
personality to put a true "presidential" 
imprint on the amorphous machinery of 
the Common Market. 





















































. Add some oil 
It will be a delicate political operation. 

Governments are habitually suspicious of 
any overt challenge to their power and 
authority. cr any political or public rela- 
tions upstaging by newcomers in Brussels. 
It is one thing te prod a bureaucracy : 
composed of your own countrymen, quite | "THERE ISN'T MUCH going on here. But 
another to galvanize nine governments 3 

. into action. The president of the commis- | that’s not unusual for a springtime morning © 

. "sion has to tread warily in exercising k D | H ll 

* leadership. in Jac aniel's Hollow. 

. The first commission president, Walter 


Halstein of West Germany, took over in Two of Our rickers have a truckful of wood 
1958 in te euphoric days of Jean | to unload, split, stack into ricks and burn. 


Monnet's idealism about European unity. 


Halstein pushed his own role as a | But first, they’ re chatting with a good frienc 
budding “president of Europe" to the 


oil. hee: fe wound. eb una mona | AOOUL creatiu or taxes or the county 's new 
mental clash with French President | commissioner of roads. 
Charles de Gaulle, a clash from which 


‘neither he nor the Common Market ever | You see, at Jack Daniel’ S 
fully recovered. Tc cut Halstein and Bru Í we jas MM hurrying 






































sels down to size, De Gaulle order« ^ CHARCOAL 

French boveott of all EEC activities t only harms good MELLOWED 
nearly six months in 1966. France of f ^ 

“course returned in the end, but only after whiskey. And fr om I" 

certain understandings were reached, se- ! DROP 

: verely imuing the powers and ambitions what E ricker S tell us, | ô 

-of both the commission and its president. | Jt doesn C do people à í A y ROP 
Succeeding presidents—Jean Rey of itl BY DRI 





Belgium (1367-1 970), Franco Malfatti of whole lot of good. 


Italy (1970-1972). Sicco Mansholt of 


lolland for : an interim term in 1972, and | s CERA 
Tennessee Whiskey « 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 


Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 37352. 
Placed in the Na tíonal Register of His toric facs by the United States Governme 
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The Grand Old 


DELTA QUEEN 


Officially listed in the National Register of 


“Historic Places, the Delta Queen in her 51st 


year of operation wil bring old-fashioned 
pleasure, comfzrt and adventure to thou- 
sands of Americz ns as zhey sail the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rives. 
CRUISE THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND ORIG RIVERS 

Delta Queen cruises rarge from 3 to 19 nights 
and originate from the river ports of New 
Orleans, Memphis, Sf. Louis, Cincinnati, 
dina. h and St. Paul. 
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governments on the selection of the other 


for the next four vears. Like Carter, Jen 
| kins spent the last weeks of the old yeai 


he had to deal with i iode ems al 







uropean policies, Unfc 
induced a timidity in 
nstitution which can 
constantly and vigorou 













giving elect tive lead to governments. 

“Public relations is our best asset. The 
press, television and all the rest, is really 
our only means of getting our ideas 
spread beyond the governments in all of 2 
the nine countries" says one of the. 
commissioners. "More often than not, 
what we have to propose in the way of - 
common action or common policies from. 
Brussels are things which governments | 
ought to be doing anyway but find i 
difficult. to do for domestic political 
reasons. But if they are given the excuse 
of having to act on a common basis with. 
their European partners, then they will. 
move. So it is important to us to sell the- 
commission point of view through public - 
relations and the press in order to give 
governments a basis for acting, for 
following our lead. But unfortunately we 
have not been doing this with much focus 
or imagination." NE 

Under the Common Market rotation... 
system, it was Britain's turn to name the- 
next commission president. Jenkins was | 
nominated by the British government at - 
about the same time that Jimmy Carter 
won the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in New York last July. Jenkins was 
formally confirmed, or "elected," by the 
nine heads of government at their Euro- 
pean Council meeting at The Hague in. 
late November, just after Carter won the. 
American election. The parallels between > 
the change in Brussels and the change in 
Washington continue. " 

For the first time in Common Market: 
history, the new commission president 
was given time to prepare for taking over 
office and to consult with the nine 






















































commissioners, with whom he will work 


assembling a personal staff and brief 
"ES himself on Le wis M of the He 





The se ond time 1 saw | him Dow; 











Citizen Kane would have teld us we're crazy. 
... Because what people want to read about 
are the disasters and depravizies of life. F. SS P NNI E 
« But Quest/77 will appeal to a higher side. a Jim ee. wl Marias Pic 
— The side that wants to celebrate our * Am! 79 D f f 
achievements and successes, The side that gets 
more joy out of an expedition to the top of >. 
Mount Everest than the impending doom of INC 
a volcano in Guadeloupe. : 
c Quest/77 will cake a sophisticated stand 
against fashionable despair and disengagement. 
|. But we'll do it with drama, humor and zest. 
-And we'll show thar real happiness lies in 
C squandering ourselves for a good purpose — 
(0 proving that life never ceases to amaze. 
A superb looking bimonthly, Quest/77 is 
‘stitched at the spine like a fine book, crisp, 
elegant and richly illustrated in color. It com- 
-o bines the literary quality of The New Yorker, 
«the exciting photographs of Life and the 
i lush graphics of Azdubon. 
(. Quest/77 is guaranteec to be a collectors 
. item. Each issue wil reach che highest 
standards of taste amd excellence. Upcoming 
contributions and features include: 
» J.B. Rhine, on his 50-year search for ESP 
... Harold Schonberg, on child prodigies. 
009. Mark. oe on megavitamin therapy 
for menta! ilness. 
3 James Saker on rock climber Royale Robbins. 
® Paul Goldberger, on America’s ten best 
designed buildings. 
a Max Lerner, revealing the real Thomas 
Jefferson, America’s only philosopher-king. 
(08 Spectacular pictures and arsthand reports 
by eleven young Americans of their climb to 
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the top of Mount Everest. 

® A special 16-page section analyzing courage. PESE 

a Eugene Smith, discussing his ten best De WAT 
photographs. | QUEST/77 CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION BENEFITS 


E Peter Forpath, on hot air ballooning. a Save 25% off the newsstand price—your rate is just $9 for six annual i issues. On newsstands, 

_ ® George Flimptoa's insight into the Green | Quest/77 will cost $2 a copy. 

5 «Bay Monster - Vince Lombardi. | * Perpetual savings. Always receive the lowest possible price : on renewals and g gift subscriptions. : 

og A salty British adventurer's incredible sail- a Full refund guarantee. If Quest/77 ever lets you down, just cancel and get a full 100%: refund. 

i boat trip a acrass South America. Quest/ 77, PO. Box 3700, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. PUE 
be Each bimonthly i issue also updates the lat- LJ Yes. Please reserve charter benefits in my name, ship the current issue and ball me ve for jase: 

‘est human accomplishments as verified by the the year’s subscription — six full issues. 

Guinness Book of World Records. 

Quest/?7 is bound to become the most 

«ed abour publication in years. It's enter- 

ng and lively with the guts to be positive. 

ecome 2 Charter Subscriber simply by 

hep stage-paid card that -= il 
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Gu Next Jaruniy, the Rimgshshn vill wail eumd on an 1 unequalled ' h 
: 88-day j journey around the world. And the wonders of the world can only 


“be matched by the wonders of the M.S. Kungsholm. 


cS The Kungsholm offers you a. warmth. and ambiance that cannot be: Pun 
` fully described in her brochures but must be experienced on her wide ~ 
—'. decks, spacious staterooms with ample dressers. and wardrobes, classic. - 
.. dining room, elegant boutiques and beautifully decorated salons with - 
` fresh flowers. Only the Kungsholm has so many private places for bridge 


playing, small cocktail parties or reading in the libraries. 

As you discover far-away, wondrous places like Hong Kong and the 
Suez Canal, with carefully arranged shore trips to special places, you will 
also discover a devotion to service from our staff who give you a feeling 
of belonging and camaraderie with your sailing companions. 

On a ship and voyage of this magnitude there's a sense of timeless- 
ness, excitement and also perfect contentment. And by the time your 
. journey ends, you will have collected unforgettable memories and made 
life-long friends. Come, see the world as only the fablec Kungsholm can 
show it to you. 


| Around the world cruise (Westward) Embarkation ports. 


New York —January 21, 1978 —88 days — 20 ports 
Port Everglades — January 23, 1978 — 84 days — 19 ports 
La Guaira ( Venezuela) —Jantary 26, 1978—81 cays—18 ports. 
^ Los Angeles —February 7, 1978 —71 days — 15 ports 


M.S. Kungsholm 
Liberian Aung 


This is what fables are made of. 
Flagship Cruises” 522 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY. 10036 (212) 869-2410 


yi Pus EDU pepe unter) pens 


ae Holland | Bélgum, pues Den. 
| mark, and Ireland. In a sense, this is thi 

.| closest Europe has yet come to having a 
| "European Cabinet," but almost all. nine 


governments v wince at any suggestion that. 


.the commission is an embryo federated 


government of Europe. However, the y 


| equitable distribution of portfolio as-.— 
signments among the other twelve com- - i 


missioners was Jenkins’ first problem, and 
a delicate political operation it was. He 
began by inviting the full commission and | 
their wives to be his overnight guests at — 
one of England's stately homes in the .. 
Berkshire countryside just before Christe: 


mas (around the same time that Presis 
dent-elect Carter was assembling his; 


Cabinet in Georgia for its first get- 
together before taking office). While the 
wives went shopping. taking advantage of 


the devalued British pound, the men got. - 
acquainted with each other and began the. 


feeling-out process for the subsequenti 
distribution of jobs. in Brussels. p 

In spite of this, Jenkins had to put. in S 
twenty-one hours his first day in office - 


before agreement on the organization. of — 


the new commission was finally reached— 
an instant introduction to the incurable 


Common Market habit of taking all night x 


to decide almost anything. Not only was | 
there the problem of equitable and effi- 
cient distribution of the Common Market. - 

work load in accordance with the abilities, 


| interests, and experience of the various 


commissioners; there were also national. 
jealousies and susceptibilities to be taken 
into account, with each government 
watching to see that its representatives did. 


|| not get sidetracked or bested in the 
| bargaining. In the end, when Jenkins 
| came down from the executive suite at 5 


AM. to face weary journalists who were 


| more inured to the all-night process. har 
|| he was, he announced. a new divisio | 


tasks for the next four. years—an imm 


f. ately discernible. improvement « over t 
FE old commission. me aad E 
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ar &s this swith enditional satisfaction guarentee, 
valable exclusively through Magnetic Video for immediate shipment: 
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meie Video will pay the tax, handling and freight charges. Order today 


dual cost of records or tapes is the same, $6.98 per selection. The entire Hbrary, a collector's item : 
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9) TCHAIKOVSKY 17) HAYDN 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor Symphony No. 94. "The: 
"The Parthetique” Symphony No. 101 Tig 
Eduarde Lindenberg Conducting Fantasia in C Major 
The Vienna Opera Orchestra The South Germany Pl 

10) TCHAIKOVSKY — WORDSWORTH Alfred Scholz Conduc 










































































































Serenade for Strings in C Major i18 LISZT 
y in G Major “Prelude” w/Orchestral Accompaniment Plano Concerto Mo, 2 
in B Maior Alfred Scholz Conducting Hungarian Rhapsody No. & 
] Suite No. 2 The South Germany Phitharmonic Symphonie Poem "Tasso" 
James Alexander Gordon/Narrator Hato Techupp Conducting 
11) STRAUSS The Nuremberg Symphony 
ER Waltzes Frorn Viennas "Waltz King" 19) MOZART l 
Pisne Concerto No. 1 in C Major Voices of Spring/Blue Danube Symphony No, 35 in D Major 
Paianc Concerto No: 2 in B Flat Major Gypsy Baron/Morning Papers enna Woods Divertimento in D Major 
Rate Tschupp Conducting Michael Raucheisen Conducting Divertimento in F Major 
he! The Vienna Promenade Orchestra Alexander von Phamic Condactinig: 
"Pianist 12) BEETHOVEN The South Germany Phihariooie: 
Symphony No. 6 "The Pastoral" 20) SCHUBERT 
"The Emperor" Polonsise in C Major Symphony No. 2 in B Flay Maher: 
Edward Lindenberg Conducting Symphony No; 3 in D Major 
The Vienna Opera Orchestra Urs Schneider Conducting ` 
$ Ernst Groschel/Piantst The Nuremberg Symphony 
& Nakajima/Planis: 13) BEETHOVEN 21) SCHUBERT 
a ES Triple Concerto in C. Major Quintet dor Plano and Singe * 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik Coriolan Overture in © Minor "The Trout" 
ight Music" Egmornt Overture in F Minor Heinz Bossert/Leader. - 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor Zsolt Deaky Conducting The Salzburg Mozart unin 
Caric Pantelli Conducting The Nuremberg Symphony Vienna Orchestra l 
Med Nuremberg Symphony 14) BEETHOVEN 22) SCHUMANN ~ BR; 
“SAENS — RAVEL Violin Concerto in D Major Symphony No. 1 “Springtion 
rrisval of the Animals Sonata No. 14 "Moonlight Sonate” Academic Festival Gvern 
n 2soit Deaky Conducting Tragic Choorture 
The Nuremberg Symphony Urs Schneider C ni 
Wiühelm Klepper/Ermst Groschel/Solo The Nuremberg Symp phe 
15) CHOPIN 23) STRAUSS 
A RUDDER Keyboard Classics Waltzes Fors Viennas 
yranhony No. 4 in C Minor "The Mültary"/ "Black Keys Study" Roses From the Southy 
3 ^ Prelude in D Flat/"The Raindrop” Radetsky March/Pleasupes 
nahony No, 5 in B Flat Major Polonaise Michael Rauchelsen Cos 
Scholz Conducting Alan Schiüler/Pianist The Vienna Promenade 
Suth Germany Philharmonic 16) HAYDN 24) DE ALBA 
HC Symphony No. 97 in C Major “Fingers af Gold" 
No. 8 "The Unfinished" Symphony No. 104 Romance kiiy Mi 
Calan “The London” Lagrima/Balcon Gaditasa 
von Phtamk Conducting Zsolt Deaky Conducting To Sonrisa Mi Favorito 
Germany Philharmonic The Nuremberg Symphony duanilió De Alba/Acoustie 
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he has: already scored considerable 








overs was given the coveted external 
i » portfolio, although it was some- 
it reduced ín scope; the other settled 
m vhat peevishly) for. responsibility 
science, research, and energy policy. 
n Italian will be in charge of regional 
eve opment programs (including one in 
us native Sicily), while the second Italian 
Il. handle. enlargement of the EEC, 
! lving membership negotiations with 
eece and probably ultimately with 
ain and Portugal also. 

A successful and popular holdover, 
anish commissioner Finn Olav Gunde- 
ach (who has shown real flair in prod- 
ding governments into action), takes the 
political-economic hot. seat- Common 
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v UHR faced the “immediate prol lem of 
a sg die out fishing rights in the new 
200-mile zone which took effect in all - 
. European waters on January 1. The new 
distribution brings the Common Market 
into an immediate confrontation. with 
fishing fleets from the. Soviet Union, | 
ther. . Poland, and East Germany, as well as with 
Von, continues in | the obi in. 


ss for the Common Market in the | 1 
hree years, handling relations with - 
Third. "World. One. of the German - 





some unresolved internal squabbles. 


l A for the rest of the “European Cabi- 

" the second British commissioner will 
pod the EEC budget, the Dutchman 

. has responsibility for trade union affairs, - 


employment, and social policy, and the 
Luxembourger continues in his old job of 
policing competition and handling anti- 
cartel problems and regulations. An expe- 
rienced Belgian diplomat, Etienne Davig- 
non, takes over one of the most intricate 
and important Common Market jobs: 
internal market problems, specifically the 
continued removal of non-tariff trade 
impediments by substituting universal 
Community rules. The Irishman, Richard 
Burke, argued the longest over his job, 
bearing out advance notices from Dublin 
about his Celtic temperament. He finally 
settled for looking after consumer affairs, 
transport policy. and relations with the 
European Parliament. 





A beguiling armchair voyage | 


through twelve decades of Ameri- 

. can social, political, and literary | 
history, conducted by writers such as 
- Oliver Wendel: Holmes, Catherine | 

Drinker Bowen, Walt Whitman; | 
John Updike, Mark ‘Twain, Walter 
Lippmann. Thoreau, Thurber, 

Longfellow, Nabokov, I H.L- 

Mencken, W. H. Auden, D. H. 

Lawrence, _ James Dickey, Woodrow. | 





E . Wilson, Bob. and Ray, Herbert | | 
E Gold, Robert Frost and many others. 


2 50 wherever books are - sold. : 





have mostly been fitted into round holes 
. What Jenkins now wants to achieve i isa 
more efficient flow of policy papers, and 


press and public relations operation in. 





ning to hold fairly regular press confer-. 


points to a consistent and determined 
effort to project the commission into the 


| programs. and policies that directly affect ; 
life in Europe. 


| Road tests 





| Jenkins’ hands. Where past commission 
| presidents have kept their heads down 
| and avoided any actions which appeared 
| to challenge or upstage governments, it is 


|| proach and leadership in Brussels. This 
| change of. governmental attitude - has 


yd Common Market, from the ‘ever-chan ing 














sion sessili cai And. EA pmi peg 






















a more cohesive sense of "Cabinet 
responsibility" with greater interplay of 
ideas when these policy papers arrive for 
consideration at the top. ; 

In addition, Jenkins has placed the. 



















Brussels under his direct control. He has 
brought over from London to serve as his = 
personal press adviser an experienced _ 
Foreign Office career diplomat, Roger 
Beetham, who served as the British 
spokesman during the long months of 
Britain's difficult negotiation for Com- 
mon Market membership in 1971-1972. 
Two British journalists experienced in 
Common Market and European diplo- 
matic coverage have joined other com- > 
missioners in similar capacities-one of ^ 
them as a press adviser to the Danish 
commissioner on agricultural and fishing 
problems, and the other working with the 
German commissioner on energy policy 
and science and research. Jenkins is plan- 





































ences, probably televised for Eurovision — 
transmission, and he also intends to make 
sure that the commission pays a great 
deal more political and public relations - 
attention to the monthly sessions of the 
European Parliament, which meets al- ^. 
ternately (and not very conveniently) in. . 
Luxembourg and Strasbourg. All of this 


public eye, end its facelessness, and 
generate more public response to its 


| Paradoxically. the disappointments and 
setbacks of the past year play directly into 










now the governments themselves that La 
quietly - urging a. stronger political a 



















evolved, as do most things political in th 
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I) "for. its part the commis- 
ci cularly uader President Ortoli, 
as ut Stance vis-à-vis 





i; was Ahe A in a 
à report on future progress 
brepean unity, which the nine 
ads of government commissioned Bel- 
an Premier ‘Leo Tindemans to prepare. 

















Hon in the Jean Monnet tradition. The 
‘second was French President Valéry 
S Giscard d'Estaing's creation of the Euro- 
< pean Council, independent of the Treaty 
of Rome, which brings the heads of 
Xv government together regularly to “gal- 
|. vanize and volatize" the leadership of 
. Europe. Giscard d'Estaing's invention 
-wasin the De Gaule tradition of keeping 
Us : Europe’ 8 development i in the hands of the 

| governments, rather than in Brussels. 
But both of these moves quickly 
| s became selative failures. It was soon 
apparent that no government except 
.. Belgium. and possibly Holland and 
.. Luxembourg, was prepared to follow the 
- fecommendations ef the Tindemans re- 
port in increasing ihe institutional unity 
of Europe. Meanwhile, Giscard- d'Es- 
taings 197€ summ:t conferences, instead 
of galvarizing and. volatizing Europe, 
.. turned out te be f'ustrating examples of. 
.. how difficul: it is to decide things at the top 
| with inadequate preparation from below. 
< Re-enter the Common Market Com- 




















ogic that (f the commission will only 


force of leadership, and more political 
personality, then Europe will function. 


idea of the Tindemans report) 
atid the European Council will improve 
in its dec ision-making (which is what 
iscard d'F Staing wants). 
. anid the prevailing political winds 
e against any new grand designs or 
overt actions: toward union, federation, or 
any other iastitutionalized form of Euro- 
pean unity. In agreeing at last to proceed 
with direct elections for the European 
Parliament; in 1978. every government has 
ady taken on a huge political prob- 
All are struggling to rule within 













knock ou: any j incipient en l 
rt ape federation or oe Epor 


Tindemans report turned out to be a. 
lueprint for gradual institutional unifica- 


mission as the vita! engine. It is now the |- 
rench whe point out with impeccable 


-show more institutional efficiency, more | 


better at the operazng levels (which was | 


“al margins; their ud wall E 





“majorities different from nee existing | 


governments do then—struggle on, or 
resign and call national elections as well? 
Symbolically important as the European 
elections are, they will be a mixed 
blessing for the nine governments. 
On the other hand, the economic crisis, 
which worsened in Europe in 1976, has 


demonstrated yet again how impossible it. 2 
is for any one government fncludiag fi 
even the United States) to determine or — 
control its economic destiny by itself any 


longer. Even the failures of the Common 


functioning of the commission and the 
EEC is if Europe is to maintain and ex- 
pand its political and economic horizons. 


Roy Jenkins. probably has the best 


chance of any commission president since 
Walter Halstein to make a genuine poli- 
tical impact on the future of Europe. He 
will, of course, have to be discreet and 
careful, but this is precisely where his 
political experience will come into play. If 
he can lead from Brussels in helping 
governments solve their probiems without 
putting them on the spot politically, and if 
he can demonstrate effectively that 















I would like to Encounter Austria. 





. Name 
Address . 


City 





the national parliaments. What will the ME 


Ej do. not think it à ds. dnihiy pint n to 
down blueprints as to whether one will 


"federal or confederal in the year 2000 or 
Market summit meetings in 1976 served. 


to underscore how important a forceful 


concerned I want to go faster, not slow 


I made my debut at the Vienna Opera 


In school they labeled mea. Tomorrow I'm off to the Vienna 
“blackbird.* Which meant T Woods. Who knows... maybe r 
o moved my lips but kept meet another blackbirdona 
| mercifully quiet in music class. Danube steamer or at the spa 0 
Now I was singing, gloriously, at Baden. Then we can make - 
. the Vienna Opera. Even the beautiful music together. There 
ghost of Empress Eleonora, who: something about Austria tha 
| brought opera to Vienna in the makes you want to sing 
ee ok . 17th century, yelled “bravo!” Come sing with us. 
^7 ` Why not? Vienna knows quality . Encounter Austría and 
o A when it hears it Whatifmy know the heart of a 
2, debut did occur in fantasy? It 
£& could have happened that way: js 
ə | if I was born a epus dimus: 

























beyond. I want to move toward a mo 
effectively organized Europe, political 
and economically, and.as far as | am 















It will be the most difficult thing I hi 
ever tried to do, these next four years." 

One thing is certain. lt is. the only 
future Europe has. 

















Reports. & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS | 5 


Sanford J. Ungar is The Atlantic's Was 
ington editor. 


Don Cook reports from Paris for the Los 
Angeles Times. 
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— Afterall, yourenostrangertous. We . GETTING DOWNT 
(now yar weli. We have to. How else could we. INDIVIDU AL Ci 
create the personal kind of coverage that 
- meets each American’s individual need 
for financial security. 
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ACC X INTABILITY IS OUR POLICY But should we miss a topic you want to 
i This isthe first ina series of reports. Andthis Know about, or fail to answer all your ques- - 
initial message has two goals. To restate our tions, write us. We'll answer you. Personally. 
commitment to public accountability. And to And if you think you d be interested in a | 


alet you to upcoming reports. Reports that insider's portrait of the insurance business, 
- Will beasinformative as we can make them. As Send us this coupon. We ll send you the Life | 
complete as space allows. And frequently on Insurance Fact Book. It's not just light reading. 


subjects zou might expect to be confidential. It's a unique, 136-page picture of the industry 


Lal drawn through tables, charts, and interpretive 
‘CH FOR THESE REPORTS text. We've published it for 31 years to support 


—— our commitment to full disclosure. . 











‘STILL MAKES HOUSE CALLS question, or just want our Fact 
< The agent as the family counselor Book, please don't hesitate to - 
on financial security. ask. After all, it's not as though 
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the Social c mnm 





were strangers. 
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: by Caskie Stinnett 





‘he most sensitive and cultivated 
palates in New York, a sometimes 
questionable center of civilization and 
sophistication, are said to belong to the 
orty-nine members of the Lucullus 
Arcle. a publicity-shy group of gourmets’ 
gourmets that meets four times a year for 
a feast that can only be described as, well, 
Lucullan. The reader notes, | trust, my 
assumption that these forty-nine eaters are 
the most discerning diners in town, since 
comparisons are tricky and it is impos- 
sible to say positively that this person 
appreciates fine food and wine more than 
that person. A further complicating 
element. in the gourmet picture is that 
once past a certain level in eating, a stage 
ere the diner moves from simple eating 
to eating con molta passione, a bit of 
theater enters to cloud the issue somewhat 
and make it difficult to distinguish the 

y sophisticated palate from that of the 






















effort in it that the poor fellow 


| at venjoy ENEA he ate. - Roast beef 


that a bottle of i inexpensive Cali- 
wine had been “smothered in 







; Las Was 80 o often ihe case, 





- table. 


Sia ame 1 once "shook PR 
when I heard him sadly 


2 “yearned desperately for the courage to 

—. suggest to my friend that he seek social 

^. salvation along avenues he was better. 

"equipped to explore, but this called for 

. bravery that bordered on sheer reckless- 
“ness. and I never rose to the occasion. 


small New England village in which I live 
one isn’t summcned to such functions 
every day. The dinner was to be in a 
private dining room on the fourtn floor of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it was a black 
tie affair, and I was forewarnec that no 
cocktails or hard drinks would be served. 
This, of course, was to prevent oae's taste 
apparatus from being anesthetized. 

I arrived promptly at seven, according 
to instructions, and found a half-dozen 
other guests milling about a large table 
situated in the center of the vestibule 
leading to the dining room. The guests 
looked well-to-do. There were four large 
silver soup bowls on the table together 
with five opened bottles of wine. My host 
welcomed me warmly and pointed to the 
table. “The soups are les amuse-&ouches," 


.he explained, "amd we have those here 


before we enter the dining room. They 
are four authentic. regional American 
winter soups—Key West turtle soup, 
Louisiana gumbo, borscht from Pennsyl- 
vania,.and a cream of corn soup from the 
Carolinas. The wines are selected to go 


with the soups, and I suggest you try them 
all.” He left me to greet some other 
. arrivals, and I moved cautiously to the 
wines were Chateau. de 
Bellevue Morgon 1973, Cabernet Sauvig- . 
non 1971, Anjou Rosé 1974, Chateau la 
Haute. Graviere ‘971, and Pinet Char- 
. donnay 1973. 
I accepted. a bowl of cream Of: corn, 
E | soup, and was studying the wines when a 
ol man with a moustache, noting my f 
- choice. of soup, said, "You've made a i dti 
"good selection. l've tried them all and b 
E that’ s the best. Incidentally, go easy on. 
> the wines out here. There will be at least > m i 
r twelve with dinner.” I thanked him and- hie 
took a glass of Chateau la Haute ny. mé en 
iere. Both the soup and the wine. were M 


The 





plate, and. two brandy daa The « escri 
 feau, or menu for the evening, together 
with a card listing the wines, was printed. 
in French and placed at each. setting. I 
saw ata glance that there were six mai 
. . Courses together. with an intermède, 
sherbet. served in the middle of the me 
. to rest and refresh the stomach before one 
-proceeded | to further excesses. (I thought 
-of the vomitorium which in ancient days 
-served the same purpose, less delicately, 
for Roman feasts.) There were two wines 


[ emories of my friend were enough 
A VÀ to dwarf but they could not dispel 
my excitement when I discovered in my- 
i mail a handsome invitation to attend, as a 
. guest, a Lucullus Circle dinner. I accepted . 
with what I later feared may have been 
construed as indecent haste, but in the 


smiled graciously as he looked about the _ 
room. “This is one of the best dinners I 


more surprises like that. So far as the - 
-dinner was concerned, the first course, the - 
turtle, was a little heavy, but superb. Then... 
. came the carp, which"—he paused—“well 
was perhaps a bit too ambitious. Th 
denn. with. which. it was d pua is very 

































































with each course, and Camus Napoleon 
brandy and Rieder William pear brandy: 
to accompany the coffee. I wondered if 1 
could go the route. n 

"The waiters, for the occasion, showed > 
no inclination to maintain normal: stan- i 
dards of insolence and lethargy, yet it was- 
almost midnight when the dinner was 
finished and cigars were passed. The chef - 
and sous-chef were brought in, intro- 
duced, and given seats and brandy. My | 
host arose and named one member ofthe. 
Circle to criticize the meal and another — 
one to criticize the wines. I settled back, —— 
interested to see how serious the criticism = 
would be. The chef, I noticed, was totally ^ - 
relaxed, sipping his brandy, but the sous- — | 
chef, a much younger man, looked uneasy ^ 
and gazed around the table in silent 
reproach at what he feared was too 
come. ae 


he critic of the meal was George - 
Nelson, who was identified to measa. 
financier in Wall Street, and he was 
obviously relishing his role. A man of 
medium build and very fair skin, he 

























have ever attended here," he began. “The 
soups, in the outer room, were an 
amusing change, and | think we need 


excelient Things. were off to a D emu 


start. ees 
When we iud the duin room: oo : 
short time later, I saw a large peal ble 


with. | flowe Ts 

































“compared with ee on: 





eal 1 haves aver tasted. The Granite au 
Marc de Besgrgogne du Marquis d'Anger- 
ille i is nos ap ped as it was served 










ambon dec "irginis. This concept was a 
bi— he paused again, then found the 
SR Jech he was searching—"a bit 
c - heavy, especially after what we had 
already easen. It was really gilding the 
lip, and I hink we would have been 
|. better servec if we had had something a 
. good bit lighter. The brie was courant, in 
.. fact much ¿eo courant, and the dessert— 
the crêpes zcufflées aux pralines—was too 
. .. much. Soms'hing"—again he searched his 
mind--"something more innocent would 
have done as well. But my overall conclu- 
sion is that :£ was an extraordinary meal." 
He smiled a. the chef and the sous-chef 
and took hee seat. 

The wire was. to be criticized by 
Leonard S. Ebari a dignified man in his 
sixties who ld the wine card in his hand 
for referense. “I agree with my friend, 
George Nason, in regard to the food,” 
Mr. Sharif osgan, "but I must be less kind 
to the wince The two California wines 
served wita the rst course—the Petit 
Sirah "York “reek 1973 and the Zinfan- 
del ‘Clos da Val’ 1972—were outstanding 
examples of California wines. Right now 
they compere favorably with small 
French wisss, but how will they be 
twenty ycas from: now? I wonder. The 
Sirah showed up well tonight, but the 
Zinfandei w.s the more interesting wine. 
There is a tacory that Zinfandel originally 
came from. dungary. but its origins are 
something e: a mystery. I have always felt 
that Zinfarcel is the Beaujolais of Cali- 
fornia. If bad to choose between the 
Sirah aml me Zinfandel, I would say 
positively thet the Zinfandel was the more 
sophisticatec of the two wines.” There 
was a gemseral nodding of agreement 
among the gaests. 

“The tw» white Burgundies with the 
second eousse,” he continued, “were 
pleasant tc drink, but I felt a decided 
‘preference r the Puligny-Montrachet 
1972. It had an in'initely better breeding 
than the Meursault Casse-Tete 1973. 
While they were both pleasant, this is not 
to say tha: zither was a big wine. The 
Chateau Eranaire Ducru 1955, served 

cwith the veal, is mot a very well- known 
wine but I mink we all must agree that 
tonight it wes in fine fettle!” There was a 
: ipple of apolause, but whether for the 
ine, or f the critics perception, I 

; “It came from 1955,” he 
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went on, ^which we all know was an 
excellent year, and it made the Chateau 
Haut Brion 1959 taste like water. The 
Haut Brion still has a long, long way to 
go. Tonight it just wasn't ready." 

Mr. Sharif paused as though he 
expected some rebuttal, but when none 
materialized, he continued: "On the 
fourth course—the ham mousse--the wine 
and the food came completely apart. 


Neither the Chateau Montrose 1959 nor 


the Chateau Latour 1954 was exactly 
right for the dish, but I wonder if any 
wine goes well with ham. I don't think so. 
The Latour 1959 was no good at all, and 
the Montrose was no better. which makes 


me wonder if one is better off with a cru: 


of a poor year or a good vineyard. 
Neither of these wines was up to the 
standards of those that preceded them." If 
this was an unpopular opinion. it was 
taken in silence. 

“The two Burgundies which accompa- 
nied the cheese," he continued, glancing 
at his card to refresh his memory, "were, 
in à way, disappointing. The Vosne 
Romanee [971 is a district wine. It is just 
from an area and is not a vineyard wine. 
Nor do I rate the Nuits St. Georges 1971 
much above the Romanee. the latter of 
which at least shows some signs of future 
greatness once it matures. I had the 
feeling that the St. Georges is going 
through second fermentation, and to- 
night, I must insist, it was not a drinkable 
wine." I was sorry to hear this because | 
had enjoyed the St. Georges and had 
even made the terrible mistake of calling 
the attention of the chap on my left to it, 
but of course this only makes the value of 
an expert's opinion abundantly clear. It 
keeps you from enjoying a wine you 
might enjoy by mistake. 

“Let us move on to the Sauternes that 
were served with the crêpes,” Mr. Sharif 
said. “The Chateau d'Yquem 1958 suf- 
fered from the fact that it was a bad vear. 
A good year for d'Yquem was 1971. The 
d'Yquem we had tonight was not what a 
d'Yquem ought to be, nor, for that 
matter, was the Chateau Rieussec 1971." 

Mr. Sharif sat down solemnly, and à 
member of the Circle arose. “I'd like to 
add one thing to what Mr. Sharif has 
said," he asserted. "The d'Yquem was not 
an exciting wine. I wouldn't want to take 
it to bed with me." 

That ended the dinner. As I went out I 
was handed, as a gift. a magnum of 
Chateau Simard 1971, Grand Cru de St. 
Emilion, Chateau Bottled. I got in a cab 
with the magnum cradled in the crook of 
my arm. 

I liked eating with the big boys. 
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VANISHING TUNA 


NR: John N. Cole's “The Vanishing 
una" (December Atlantic) contains 
some useful information about the blue- 
fin tuna in the Atlantic Ocean, but the 
authors statement, ^Fishermen, marine 
biologists, economists, harpooners, inter- 
national tuna processors, and marketers 
_ agree: tuna populations in the seas of 
. both hemispheres are in an accelerating 
_ decline," is generally not accurate. 
. The population of yellowfin tuna in the 
. portion of the eastern Pacific Ocean 
.. where the fishery is subject to regulation 
. is at about the level which will support 
_ the maximum sustainable yield in weight 
_ of fish. estimated to be approximately 
...175,000 short tons. (The 1975 catch of 
. yellowfin was 177,000 tons in the regu- 
lated portion of the eastern Pacific Ocean 
and 48,000 tons in the unregulated 
portion. not 378,600 tons, as stated by the 
author) Skipjack tuna in the eastern 
Pacific Ocean, as in the rest of the world, 
ppear to be underfished. 
.The Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
'ommission was founded in 1950, when 
Il the species of tropical tuna of the 
astern Pacific Ocean were believed to be 
nderfished. The original members were 
'osta Rica and the United States, and it 
ow includes, in addition to these, 
nada, France, Japan, Mexico, Nicara- 



































outhern California to northern Chile, 
ot “the. California~Mexico coast.” 

‘he statement, “an increasing number 
tuna boats operated under flags of 
on-signatory countries—a practice which 
bled them to ignore IATTC regula- 
ons altogether," is misleading. In gener- 
non-member nations have voluntarily 
greed to follow the regulations of the 
IATTC. Until only recently their com- 
ned catches have not amounted to more 
an a small percentage of the total. 

en worse is the statement, “As the 











ua, and Panama. Its area of concern is. 





coastal nations push boundaries 200 miles 
(and sometimes more) out to sea, they 
increase the areas :hat are immune to the 
strictures of the few international tuna 
commissions now trying to function." The 
fact that most of the coastal! nations are 
increasing their coastal jurisdictions to 
200 miles need mot have any adverse 
effect on the operations of the IATTC 
and the ICCAT. In fact some of the 
members of the LATTC have had 200- 
mile juridical zones for a long time, and 
the tuna conservation program has been 
in effect both insice and outside of those 
zones since 1966. 
JAMES JOSEPH 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission 
La Jolla, Calif. 


SiR: The bluefin does not play a signifi- 
cant role in America’s commercial tuna 
industry. The catch of the species from all 
oceans amounts to only 4 percent of the 
U.S. domestic caich. On a worldwide 


basis it amounted to only 79,000 tons of 


the industry's estimate of a 1.5-million- 
ton catch. Many marine biologists: still 


wonder if this species is actually in great 


danger. 

What is important to the U.S. tuna 
industry and the U.S. consumer is. the 
catch of yellowfin tuna—that “light meat" 
tuna that accounts for the major tuna 
consumption in this country. Some 87 


percent of this yeliowfin is caught under 


the strict regulation of IATTC in the 
Commission Yellowfin Regulatory Area 
(CYRA) of the eastern tropical Pacific. A 
quota system is set annually by IATTC 
and its rules are geaerally followed by all 
countries, whether members of IATTC or 
not. 

I question Mr. Cole's "solution," a 
consumer boycott of tuna as a “manage- 
ment" avenue of control. 

The stocks of :una that supply the 
majority of fish 





to the processor—the " reactions and using appropriate net h. 





yellowfin—are not in danger. Thus a 
boycott will not serve the interests of the um 
industry or the consumer. The consumer => 
will lose an economical source of protein — 
and the fishermen and the cannery * 
workers will lose their livelihoods. —. 
JOHN P. MULLIGAN 
Tuna Research Foundation, Inc. 
Terminal Island, Calif. 





SIR: John Cole’s otherwise excellent 
article on the tuna crisis overlooks the 
greatest threat to the U.S. fishery that 
now exists, a 1972 federal law protecting 
dolphins. In 1976, the huge yellowfin tuna 
fleet operating out of San Diego. was 
ordered three times by federal institutions 

to cease fishing. Because dolphin swim .. 
with the yellowfin tuna in the principal 
U.S. fishing areas west of Mexico, they 
are caught in the huge seine nets along 
with the tuna and die before they can be 
released. Millions were killed in the 1960s 
and 1970s. The total kill for 1972 by the 
U.S. tuna fleet was 348,000 dolphins, . 
mostly spotted and spinner dolphins buto 
including a dozen other species. The best 
the tuna fleet was able to accomplish - by. 
1975, through. new technology and tech- 
niques, was a reduction of the kill to 
181,000 dolphins. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service of the Department of | 
Commerce has ruled that the kill of- 
dolphins must not exceed 29,000 in 
1977. 

Fishery interests say they cannot meet - 
such low quotas for dolphin but a tuna 
behavior expert, Dr. Kenneth A. Norris 
of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz, says they can, even with their 
present nets and boats. Dr. Norris and 
associates went out with the tuna fleet last- 
fall and demonstrated how fishermen. 
could reduce the kill from one dolphin for 
each ton of tuna caught to one for each 50 _— 
tons. The solution came from empathetic 
understanding of the dolphins’ plight and 
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nique among the worlds great cars. 


Seville by Cadillac. 5:7 


classic elegance, A car complete—with 
almost every luxury feature standard. 

Seville just might be the best-per- 
forming car you've ever driven, Yet, to 
appreciate the Seville experience, you 
must drive 1t. 

Whether you buy or lease, your 
Cadillac dealer invites you to drive 
Seville for yourself —by yourself. It's 
really the anly way. 














“She has cut through the propaganda 
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—ROBERT KIRSCH, Los Angeles Times 
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chin les. Süch a i: -fold reduc- 
on could briag the yearly total kill down 
less thar 10,000 dolphins if unsuper- 
sed fishermen could do as well. 

JOHN CLARK 
The Conservation Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 





SIR: We disagree with the conclusion that 
“tuna populations in the seas of both 
 hemispheres are in an accelerating 
decline." Ai the 1976 annual meeting of 
the Inter-A mericar Tropical Tuna Com- 
1SSi ATTC), held in Nicaragua, the 
commission approved the request of the 
-scientific staff to establish a 1977 annual 
-quota of 210,000 short tons as the permis- 
“sible catch of yellowfin tuna in a 5- 
million-squars-mile regulatory area mea- 
sured from California to Chile. In 1966, 
the recommended annual quota was 
about 79:00G shost tons. The scientists 
have not recommended conservation 
measures oa skipjack tuna because there 

is no evidence of overfishing. 

No similar conservation effort is under 
way in the central and western Pacific 
tuna fishing areas. Nevertheless, consid- 
erable statistical and biological informa- 

“tion has been collected for decades by 
Japan. We have mo indication that the 
tuna stocks in these regions are over- 
fished. Withia recent years, considerable 
effort to establish meaningful conserva- 
uon organizations has been undertaken. 

With respect to the Atlantic, about 
320.000 metric tons of yellowfin, skipjack, 
bluefin, albacore and bigeye tuna were 
captured in 1975. Based upon recom- 
mendations cf the International Commis- 
sion for tie Conservation of Atlantic 
Tuna, oniy the blaefin tuna is subjected 
to effort limitations. Size limitations have 
been imposed upen the yellowfin tuna. 
The U.S. catch of bluefin tuna ‘in the 

. Atlantic for commercial purposes did not 
. exceed 3000 metric tons in 1975, nor in 
1976. The g giant bluefin tuna described in 
the article is not suitable for canned tuna. 
Such fish i generally sold to Japan for 
. resale in fresh-fisk markets at extremely 
. high prices. Most of the tuna landed in 

Japan is act processed for a canned tuna 
market, but practically all of the tuna 
imported aac landed in the United States 
is for the canned tuna market, including 
products for human and pet consump- 
tion. | 

- l agree completely with the policy 
objective tha: the tunas are best regulated 
by multdateral agreements that create 
international fishery organizations on a 
regional basis. This policy has been 
Xpressec. by the United States at the UN 















Conference on the Law of the Sea, and is 
restated in the Fishery Management and 
Conservation Act of 1975. A review of the 
legislative history of both the Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950 and the Atlantic 
Tunas Convention Act of 1975 will reveal 
the fact that the American Tunaboat 
Association and the Tuna Research 
Foundation played constructive roles in 
the development and promotion of such 
conservation efforts. Unfortunately, the 
article failed to recognize such a response 
from the tuna industry. 
AUGUST FELANDO 
American Tunaboat Association 
San Diego, Calif. 


John Cole replies: 

Dr. Joseph's comments on the 200-mile 
limit are the direct quotations of John 
Mulligan, director of the Tuna Research 
Foundation in California, and are so 
identified. 

As to the “misleading” statement about 
the increasing number of tuna boats 
leaving tuna commission regulations for 
non-regulated “flags of convenience” 
registry (a move which allows them to 
ignore management catch quotas)~the 
New York Times of January 10, 1977, 
reports that the two newest and largest 
superseiners of the San Diego tuna fleet 
have plans to register this year with 
foreign nations not signatory to the tuna 
commission catch-limit agreements. This 
means, in effect, that they can (and likely 
will) catch as many yellowfin tuna as 
possible. Other seiners are sure to 
follow. 

John Clark's plea for the dolphin 
should be heeded. The creature is but one 
more of those natural presences which are 
being pushed to the brink of extinction. I 
purposely avoided its mention in the tuna 
piece because I did not want to divert 
attention from the basic thrust of that 
effort: a need to develop a resource 
management program for the tuna. As 
reported in the New York Times and 
Business Week, U.S. tuna seiners in Cali- 
fornia are leaving the fleet in ever 
increasing numbers to avoid dolphin 
limits. Operating under foreign flags, they 
escape U.S. regulations and continue the 
dolphin slaughter and the tuna overfish- 
ing. So much for concern about the 
resource that supports their livelihood. 

John Mulligan suggests that we need 
protein from the sea: I heartily agree. If 
the tuna is eliminated as a protein source 
through greed and overfishing, we are all 
the losers, especially when the natural 
fecundity of the creature and the vastness 
of the sea could combine to insure a 


middle-aged Catholic priest gave religiou 


renewable resource if: only. mankin 
would encourage it E uis 
I am delighted t T 






















isn't going to be 
out regulation." - Whic 
is the regulation current 2 
stepped by the i ia pues rof 
jumpers. D 

With the exception of the Clark lett 
the others are from leading tuna indus 
spokesmen. I am pleased that they stres: 
the need for conservation, happy tha 
they do not deny saying what the article 
quoted them as saying, and hoping 
against hope that their management 
efforts will be successful. On that, rm- 
certain there is no disagreement, and it is: 
to that end that the piece was conceived 
and written: to help save the vanishing 
tuna. 






























































































THE PROSPECT OF HELL 


SIR: Re Siciheh Harrigan's "St. Patrick's | 
and the Prospect of Hell" (January Atlan: 
tic): I served as' an officer in the Marine 
Corps during the Vietnam War. At 
present I'm a principal in a Catholic 
school. We as a staff believe in discipline. 
We also believe in respect, for the 
students as people and for the teachers as- 
adults. We also believe that we should be: 
free to mention God and the morality of- 
human actions and issues in any class we 
teach. And so we do this, freely, and with © 
no fear of recrimination. E 

We don't have daily Mass anymore, - 
but we do have Mass. And it's a mean: 
ingful Mass with active participation by 
students and staff. We don’t think we 
have to verbalize or threaten our students 
with our beliefs. The way we live and 
relate with each other is our best example. 
We accept the fact that we are Catholics 
and make no apology for that fact. Nor 
Catholics are welcome to attend our 
school and participate in our engon 
program. 

I feel sorry for Mr. Harrigan and other 
turned-off, uneducated, immature adult 
Catholics. When you were a child you 
thought like a child, talked like a child, 
and played like a child. But when you 
grow older you should put away the 
things of a child and think, talk, and act 
like a man. 

TED HUMMER 
"Columbus, Ohio 


SIR: Stephen Harrington describes how à 
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: Chenin Blanc is one of the 
favorite white wines we produce here 
n The Christian Brothers Napa 
“Valley Winery. And if any wine 
deserves to be called delicious, 
"certainly it does. Our Chenin Blanc 
-is wonderfully fruity, and has that 




























- delicate balance of natural sweetness 
and dryness so rare in table wines. 
Historically, the Chenin Blanc 
grape came from the Loire Valley in 
France. We have found it a home here 
in the soil and micro climates of the 
Napa Valley where it thrives and has 
-- developed superb characteristics. 
| As with all of our table wines, 
Napa Valley Chenin Blanc is olended 
for fragrance, body, and varietal 
i|. complexity. Each bottling represents f 
|- several harvests and vineyard locales. 
~ This is our style of winemaking and 
| we believe it gives each of our bottles 
]. all of the generosity of 
. nature —every time. - 
. . Our Chenin 
Blanc is a wine 
` you can either 
-enjoy on a picnic, 
"or serve at dinner. 
“Salads, light meats, 
-and fowl are a few suggestions to | 
accompany it. And we think you'll 
-agree it deserves its popularity. 
If you would like to know more 
about The Christian Brothers wines, 
please write to me. 
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instruction 


| in the past. 


to children in a sixth-grade 
classroom. I would like to believe that he 
exaggerates, but twenty-five years of 
inspecting Christian Brothers’ and con- 
vent schools in different parts of the 
world lead me to fear that he does not. 

That little Catholic children in Fatima 
and elsewhere see visions of hell is not 
surprising. These are the nightmares 
induced by Catholic doctrines of eternal 
punishment and torture. C hildhood has 
sufficient unavoidable natural terror. It 
does not need this as well. For a priest to 
regard it as part of his professional duty 
to scare the wits out of small children is 
contempubie. 





G. L. BAYLISS 
Chilliwack, B. C. 


Sig: Thank you fer conveying so beauti- 
fully Stephen Harrigan's “St, Patrick's 
and the Prospect ef Hell." the sometime 
hated, sometime loved memories of a 
Catholic education. | 
I relived, through every paragraph. the 
daily Mass line, the beanies, the Balti- 
more Catechism, che Holy Card of the 
month, making up venial sins. pondering 
over the Sixth, and trying to breathe life 
into à statue of the Sacred Heart. 
KATHLEEN JoNES LEONARD 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: In “Danger: Pendulum Swinging" 
(February Avlantie), Alan U. Schwartz 
referred to a “Justice Harold Stevens, 
only recently appointed to So piacgu 3 ustice 
s 
I suspect this is a thinly veiled attempt 
on the part of the Harold lobby to remind 
us that no person with the first name of 
Harold has been on the Supreme Court 
since the late Justice Harold H. Burton 
retired in October 1958. Its efforts to have 
a new Harold nominated to the high court 
by Presidents Eisenhower. Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon, and Ford having failed, 
the lobby has obviously now resorted to 
trying to change the first name of a sitting 
justice. 1 suspect that Justice John Paul 
Stevens is not amused. 
SANFORD J. UNGAR 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I would be glad to see the word 
leman adopted to describe “a loving but 
not legal relationship.” as Mr. Kates 
suggested im his letter ("The Mail,” 
January Atlaatic), if | were sure it would 
satisfy the extremists. 

But, regardless cf what the word meant 
wouldn't someone say it 





















should be cae to » leperson? And if 
someone mentioned lepersons in my hear- 
ing, l'd be tempted to personhandle him 
or her. 

On a related subject, we should have a 
new word for the personal pronouns he . 
and she. The word should be sexually z 
neutral but: not neuter. It need: not be. 
invented; a new meaning for an existing 
word is consistent with the history of the 
English language. I nominate id. | 

MARTHA BURROUGHS - 
: Lewiston, Idaho 









Sig: The landowners and the people of 
Maine (“Giving It Back to the Indians," - 
February Atlantic) should accept the- 
Indians’ proposal to negotiate a congres- - 
sional settlement, as did the people and 
the State of Alaska in 1967 under the o> 
leadership of then Governor Walter | 
Hickel with the advice of his attorney 
general, Edgar Paul Boyko. 

That decision led to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act of 1971, under 
which the natives of Alaska retain about 
12 percent of the land and receive nearly 
one billion dollars in federal and state 
funds, which are largely vested in native- 
owned corporations. 

Native corporations have become a 
major factor in Alaska and a source of 
investment funds for our capital-short 
economy. Alaska's natives still have prob- 
lems, but they are now owners in our 
system, and it was their leaders who 
fashioned the settlement and developed 
the accommodations needed for an Alas- 
kan consensus, which Congress accepted. 
Private property was largely left undis- 
turbed, but only one percent of the land 
was then in private ownership. 

BARRY JACKSON 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Check out the shopping 
in Ireiand, and discover the 
bargain prices of quality 

irish merchandise 
such as Aran knits, 














| 59e the Rock of Cashel, 
"where St. Patrick converted 
« ihe pagan Fish fifteen 
* centuries age 





Warm, friendly peo an enchanting land. Where the dollar has never had it 
30 good. Irel and, a brig t young country with a colorful history, extends a special 










weiccome to the visitor. Your travel agent can tell you more, especialh y about the 
many dollar-saving tours and charters that are available. 


032. 
IRISH TOURIST BOARD 
BOX 1200, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK, 11101 


Free Booklet 


Miease send a ree copy of the c2-page, color booklet, "Ireland, f 
Personally vo i$. plus other materials on Ireland. - 
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Dash, elegance and driving excitement belong in a world dass car. So do you. 


c From the first sweeping turn on a freeway or back-country lane, Chevrolet's Concours 
tells you clearly that you've got a fine touring car under you. Concours is a luxury compact 
— offering a remarkable driving experience for drivers who appreciate the flair of fine road cars 
backed up by dependable Chevrolet engineering. Concours blend hard-nosed performance 
. quality with an uncommonly well-appointec velour interior . . . to produce a combination 
- capable of challenging the highways of the world. 
- If vou've made your mind up that world clas 
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- s luxury compacts must be prohibitively 
SÉ + * n * * E: + _¢ * 
expensive, be prepared to change it. Concours offers driving sati faction at an affordable price, 


a price that includes front-running excitement at no extra charge. 
You may never experience the autobahns, cobblestones and mountain switchbacks of 


'urope, but you can experience the rewards that come standard with a world class car. 
Concours: A car with everything that belongs in a world class car. o 
You belong there, too. 


ONCOURS. A world class luxury 
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by Earl Warren | 


n October 4. 1953. Earl Warren was declined to prohibit. separate railroad. accommoda- ar 
conduc: ed to the seat of the Chief Justice tions for blacks and whites. It scught to justify racial 
of the United States, a high-backed chair — ei d qud Er almost. t every mavemment faciliti dicia 


1 n the cenier spake a Teised bench i in this 


, lind was "un 


"uod members of the — . deprive th dren of the | 
y e inherited and rapidly l miñority group of equal « educational opportuni- 
C “sin a series of cases that "dies? "ES OMEN Mel 


E matter of hours after first coming to the 

. Supreme Court, I learned more about the 

important cases that were lumped as the school 
cases. 


s er eae it did not volue: a “state zi " 
all involved the "separate but- equal" = 
established pees the idee ages Court. in th ei 





disqualifies Kunst: the dinger m exists oras evenly 


divided, four-to-four Court, which. means that the 


decision of the lower court is affirmed without 
opinion from the Supreme. Court and without apy : 


“precedential value. T 
« - Some of the cases under review mad been dedided 


against. the black petitioners in. the lower courts on. 


.the authority of the much eroded “separate but 
equal” doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson. 
-.. To have affirmed these cases without decision and 
with tlie mere statement that it was being done by an 
equ: ally divided Court, if such had been the case, 
1 have aborted the judicial process and resulted 
Iblic frustration and disrespect for the Court. 
ourt was thoroughly conscious of the impor- 
nce of the decision to be arrived at and of the 
npact it would have on the nation. With this went 
ealization of the necessity for secrecy in our deliber- 
ations and for achieving unity, if possible. 
- We realized that once a person announces he has 
reached a conclusion, it is more difficult for him to 
change his thinking, so we. decided that we would 


d dispense with our usual custom of formally expres- 


-sing our individual views at the first conference and 
would confine ourselves for a time to informal 
discussion of the briefs, the arguments made at the 
hearing, and our own independent researca on each 


vs conference day, reserving our final opinions until the 


: discussions were concluded. 
<; We followed this plan until February, when we felt 


: that we were ready to vote. On the first vote, we 
.. unanimously agreed that the. "separate but equal" 
"doctrine had. no place in public education. The. 


` question then arose as to how this view should be 
written—as a per curiam (by the Court) or as a 


Signed, individualized opinion. We decided that it 
— would carry more force if done through a signed 


< opinion, and some Justices thought it should bear the 
Signature of the Chief Justice. I consented to this, 
and we discussed the importance of secrecy. We 
agreed that only my law clerks should be involved, 


and that. any writing between my office and those of 


the other Justices would be delivered to the Justices 


“personally. This practice was followed throughout 
and it was the only time it was required in my years 
on the Court. It was not done because of suspicion of 
anyone, but because of the sensitiveness of the school 
segregation | matter and the prying for inside informa- 
- tion that surrounded the cases. We thought we 
should confine our communications to the fewest 
pessible- p asa matter. oF aah Progress : 


1 his material i is adapted. from T he Memoirs of Earl | 
Barre to ae ru ub next month. pne C hief E 


made in | conference was [om ‘informally fom ] 
time to time, and on occasion. I would so inform Mr. 
Justice: Jackson, who was confined to the hos 
recuperating from a heart attack which had inca 
itated him for some time. Finally, at our conference 
on May 15, we agreed to announce our opinion the 
following. Monday, subject. to the approval of Mr. 
Justice Jackson. I went to the hospital early Monda j 
morning, May 17, and showed the Justice a copy of - 
the proposed opinion as it was to be released. He 
agreed to it, and to my alarm insisted on attending © 
the Court that day in order to demonstrate our. 
solidarity. l said that was unnecessary, but he. 
insisted, and Was there at the appointed time. dus 
It was a momentous courtroom event and, unlike 
many other such events, it has not lost that character 
to this day.’ | E 
These five segregation cases all raised the’ same 
central issue and four of them are compendiously 


referred to as Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka - 


(1954). : 
In the Brown decision, we decided only that the 
practice of segregating children in public schools 
solely because of their race was unconstitutional. 
This left other questions to be answered. For 
instance, could plaintiffs bring court actions as class _ 
actions for all who were similarly situated, or should 
persons actually joining in the action be entitled to 
relief only for themselves? What court should deter- 
mine the decree in each case? For what reason could — 
there or could there not be any delay in obeying the- 
Court's mandate, and to what extent? All such | 
questions we continued until the next term, inviting - 
the United States and. all states affected by our 
paca to file briefs and argue if they desired to do 
So. : | 


! When Earl Warren took over as Chief Justice, the Cols was : 
quite divided. Justices Black and Douglas usually took a strongly ` 
liberal view in their opinions; Justices Jackson and. Frankfurter - 


were more. conservative; the other Justices fluctuated in between. ^ 


In addition, there were personality conflicts which provided à . 
certain amount of bristling discord and admittedly had been 
beyond Chief Justice Vinson’s powers to settle. B 

Some historians have given Warren credit for bringing greater 
amity and unity to the-Court, at least for all- -important racial 
decisions. Other Observers, including the Chief Justice himself; 


have been more modest in their estimate of his harmoniz g 


influence, holding that nothing could unify such differing spiri 
ualess they individually wanted to be unified for a. particuli 
purpose. Memoranda in the Warren files for his Court ye 
indicate that the Justices themselves gave Warren much credit 
his leadership. A note to Warren from Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
the day of the Brown decision says: : 
“Dear Chief: This is a day that will live in glory. It's also a a g 
day in the history of the court, and not in the least for the course of 
deliberation which meum about the Tesult. I congratulate: 
you.” | | 
And from. Mr. Justice Burton: “To you goes the credit for 
character of the opinions which produced the. Albin ip 
crn Congratulations.” bf 









| hese cases, postponed because of the death of 
Mr. Justice Jackson, which left an eight-man 
eu Ccu:t, came on for argument from April i] 
: A 14, 1955. with the newly appointed Mr. Justice 
. Harlan ir attendance. At the time of Mr. Justice 
- Jackson’s death in October 1954, John Harlan was a 
.. recent appeintee to the Court of Appeals of the 
_ Second Federal Judicia! Circuit. President Eisen- 
. hower nominated him to the Supreme Court on 
- January 10 1955. but those were the investigative 
-— days of Joe McCarthy, and Harlan was not approved 
_ by the Semte until March 17 because of the silly 
bulldozing 3e was given as a result of having been a 
. Rhodes scbelar, which some right-wingers vaguely 
- associated with Red-tinged “internationalism.” 
ooo Solicitor General Simon Sobeloff, in response to 
-the Cours invitation, . argued for the United States 
. on behalf cf the petitione rs as a friend of the Court. 
~ The attorneys genera! or their assistants of the states 
: “involved im. the litigation argued for their states, 
- which included Arkatisas, Florida, Maryland, North 
-. Carolina. Cklahoma, and Texas. All opposed school 
ue desegregation. 
3 The m arguments on this phase of the case, 
| as well as m the origina! proceeding, were made by 
~ John W. Davis for the states and Thurgood Marshall, 
| now an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, for 
. the plaintiffs! side. The arguments, for me at least, 
took a strange course. One might expect, as I did, 
< that the lawyers representing black schoolchildren 
would appeal to the emotions of the Court based 
upon their many years of oppression, and that the 
_ states would hold to strictly legal matters. More nearly 
-the opposite developed. Thurgood Marshall made no 
emotional appeal, and argued the legal issues in a 
. rational manner as cold as steel. On the other hand, 
‘States’ attorney Davis, a great advocate and orator, 
_ former Democratic candidate for the presidency of 
< the United States: displayed a great deal of emotion, 
. and on more than one occasion broke down and took 
a few moments tocompose himself. 
— Again the Court was unanimous in its decision of 
_ May 31, 1955, reaffirming its opinion of May 17, 
., 1954, by asserting the fundamental principle that any 
kind of racial disctimination in public education is 
_ unconstitutional, and that all provisions of federal, 
state. or local Jaw requiring or permitting such 
| discrimination must yield to this principle. Recog- 
.. nizing that because fall application of these constitu- 
tional principles might require solution of a wide 
variety: of local schocl desegregation problems, 
Door aut worities were even the poo pesponst. 




























































school authorities egstitited. implementation in 


ples. 
. We duad at. great. legii. in conference 
whether the Supreme Court should make the factual 


.. determinations in such cases or whether they should 


be left to the courts below. We decided finally to 
" leave them to. the latter, subject. of course, tc our 
review. because they. were. getting closer to the 
. problems involved, and were in a better position to 
engage in the fact-finding process. As guidelines for 
_ them, we directed that neither. local law ner custom 


: should be permitted. to interfere with the estab- 


- lishment of an integrated : school system, and that the 
.. process of achieving it should be carried out “with all 


. deliberate speed"—a phrase which has been much 


" discussed. by. those who are of the opimion that 


i desegregation has not proceeded with as much 


. celerity as might have been expected. 

= These people argued that the Supreme Court 
should merely have directed the school districts to 
admit Brown and the other plaintiffs to the schocls to 
which they sought admission, in the belief that this 
would have quickly ended the litigation. This theory, 
. however, overlooks the complexity of our federal 
‘system; the time it takes controversial litigation to 
proceed through the hierarchy of courts to the 
Supreme Court; the fact that the administration of 
-the public school system is a state and local function 
-so long as it does not contravene constitutional 


: principles; that each state has its own system with 
different relationships between. state and local 
.. government; 


and that the relationship can be 
changed at will by the state government if there 
. should be a determination to bypass or defeat the 
. decision of the. Supreme Court. Evidence that such 
evasion would occur came immediately in some of 
the resolutions and laws s initiated by certain states. In 


Manifesto, signed by o over a a hundred southern repre- 
inne Let and s senators in 1 the ie Congress o of the ls 


good faith of the rae ‘constitutional puner: 


| embodied. in the United. T Constitution. The 


doctrine, of course, did not prevail, but the delay and 
bitterness occasioned by it caused inestimable 
damage: to the extension of equal rights to citizens o 
every race, color, or creed as mandated by. ih 
Fourteenth Amendment. | a 


[p ith courage drawn Eon this profession o o 
faith in white supremacy by practic 

~~ every southern member of Congress 
together with oft-repeated. congressional speeches- 
and statements to the effect that no nine honest men 
could possibly have come to the conclusion reached: 
by the Court in Brown v. Board of Education, excitec 

and racist-minded public officials and candidates fo 
office proposed and enacted every obstacle th ey 
could devise to thwart the Court's decision. This was _ 
aggravated by the fact that no word of support for 

the decision emanated from the White House. The 
most that came from high officials in the Adminis- 
tration was to the effect that they could not be 
blamed for anything done to enforce desegregation 
in education because it was the Supreme Court, not . 
the Administration, that determined desegregation to 


be the law, and the executive branch of the govern- . ue 


ment is required to enforce the law as interpreted by. 
the Supreme Court. Bernard Shanley, the personal . 
counsel of the President, in an effort to allay - 
southern animosity against the Administration, was. 
reported in the press to have said in a speech that the — 
Brown case had set race relations in the South back 
by a quarter of a century. The aphorism (dear to the = 
hearts of those who are insensitive to the rights of 
minority. groups) that discrimination cannot be elim 
inated by laws, but only by the hearts of peel al 
emanated from the White House." E | 


ee ve T of Kaon then, was for all paa 
purposes à two-part, decision. The first, in 1954, announced’ 
overthrow of the Plessy v. Ferguson principle that separate 
accommodations. for races could be provided so long as the 
accommodations were equal—as in fact they rarely were. Brown’ 
said the right and: constitutional. thing to do was to integrate all 
public educational facilities. No more fiction about “separate but 
equal.” Brown II, in 1955, put teeth in the earlier. ruling which, a 
events proved, was only gumming on the school integratio 
problem. because. of. the determined ‘resistance of the whit 
South. 

Brown II insisted that integration of public schools be und 
taken "with all deliberate speed." It put the burden on lo 
educational: systems: to. comply and on local courts to enfo 
compliance where it was wanting. ‘Still the South resisted. Del 
erate speed could be deliberately slow; and nine years later onl 
small percentage of the black students in the South were attend 
school with whites. Not until 1964 did the Civil Rights Act a 
such cases as. Griffin. and later Bradley assert that any further de à 
in desegregation < of schools was intolerable. under the Constiti Lio: 
and would be. met. ' vith fec era a Bg ae 





fi lens 

torney 2 seien of the ‘United States, wie had read 
) him the order of a United States district judge 
lirecting the university to admit Vivian Malone and 


james Hood, two de students, shout i in [geliauon. 


Coud a some resistance from the | 


h. Bat I doubt if any of us expected. as much as 
Nor did I believe that the Republican party. 


freed the siaves — the Mom War and the 


strategy: intended to restrict such’ A rights in ‘order to 
capture the electors of those states and achieve the 
presidency. I, for one, thought it would be wonderful 
_ if, by the time of the centennial of the Fourteenth 
b Amendment (1968), the principle of desegregation in 


: need no longer be supplicants for equal rights dispensed at the 
C "white man ; whim; the Supreme Court had decreed that they were 
| fully entitled to such rights according to the law of the land. This 


- inevitably ed to ever more insistent individual and class action 


2 demands ty the black community. 

As à result, during the decade beween Brown J and the Civil 
Rights Act. several legal props were added to the ideal of racial 
equality. and one of these was supplied by the. Court's decision in 


Cooper v. Aaron in 1958. This case was largely brought on by 


_ Arkansas governor Crval Faubus's intemperate actions. 

^. By passing state laws that circumvented federal ones and by 
engineering events se that violence would result from efforts. to 

bring blacks into white schools, Faubus and the. Arkansas legis- 


ature sought to counteract the integration order of Brown. Whena | 


ken group of black children sought to enroll at Central High 

School in Little Rock, Faubus used the National Guard to prevent 
em forcibly from entering. The Little, Rock School Board asked 

federal district judge to postpone. the Court-ordered desegrega- 

on of that area's schools, claiming it was hazardous to public 
fet : judge refused. It was an. ugly time. of glistening 

$ -hate filled. mobs, red faces, and. screamed epithets, a 


isis when bigotry stood up. nakedly and defied - 
ess dfid the nation's. highest court. The rest of the - 


s watched with mixed feelings. 

Eisenhower invited Governor Faubus to visit him at 

summer home ia Rhode. Island, where they discussed the 
roblem at great length—and apparently amicably, because at the 
ynclusion: Faubus returned to Little Rock as defiant as ever. This 
reated such an uproar throughout the country that the President 
nally reacted. He federalized the Arkansas National Guard, 
utting it directly under his command, and sent special troops to 
elp ee uer. This broke the resistance of Faubus and the Little 


from the White House to obey the Tanta of the Saprene 

"Court." Warren’ was. especially incensed that any state governor 

hould | trvto tell the Court what was legal or illegal about school 
esegregation, which. Faubus had sought to do. 

oper X. Aaron held. that state government resistance and 

; unrest was no. excuse for failing to desegregate. It also 

the notion that integration programs should be suspended 

to allow various states to test their legal un in the 


teenth, 


. unconstitutional to continue: such cruel practi | 
that it should be the duty of. every good citizen to 


Brown v. Board of Education. ‘could be a re | 
throughout the land. And I still believe that much « 


our racial strife could have been. avoided if President 3 2 
Eisenhower had at least observed that our country is > 


dedicated to the principle that “We hold these Truths 2 n 
to be self-evident, that all- Men are created equal, 


that they are endowed by their Creator with certain ^ — 


unalienable Rights, that among. these are Life, = 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness..." —— — 
With his popularity, if Eisenhower had said th 


black children were st ll being discriminated a saitit i 


long after the adoption of the Thirteei h, Four- "T 
and. Fifteenth Amendments, 1 that the "s 
Supreme Court of the land. had now c eclared it. 


w 


help rectify more than eighty years of wrongdoing by 


honoring that decision—if he had said. something Qo € 
this effect, I think we would have been relieved of 


many of the racial problems: which have continued to... 
plague us. But he never stated that he thought the 
decision was right until after he had left the White. 


House. 


I have always bélicved that President Eisenhower 
resented our decision in Brown v. Board of Education 
and its progeny. Influencing this belief. among other 
things, is an incident that occurred shortly before the 
opinion was announced. The President had a 


program for discussing problems with groups OF = 


people at occasional White House dinners, When the 


Brown case was under submission, he invited meto - 


one of them. I wondered why I should. be invited, 


because the dinners were political in nature, and I- 


could not participate in such discussions. But one . 
does not often decline an invitation from the Presi- - 
dent to the White House, and I accepted. I was the. 
— pen and. as pee sat at the right of t the 
g distance « of di Woo 


age to tell i me - what : a em n man Eos Der sw was. En 


At the conclusion of the meal. in accordance. with. ^ 


custom, we filed out of the dining room to another . 


room where coffee and an after-dinner- drink were | "i 


served. The President, of course, precedes, and à on. 


this occasion he took me by the arm, and, as we. ~ 
walked along, speaking of the southern states in. the /— 
segregation cases, he said, "These are not bad 
people. All they are concerned about is to see that 


their sweet little girls are not required to sit in school PE 
alongside some big overgrown Negroes.” = = ooo 

Fortunately, by that time, others had filed i nto de i 
room, so I was not Seier | to Au pd Shortly there "i 





ces. and 


: - sionally invited to the Whi e House anas the decision 
.. for protocol. reasons, when | some foreign dignitary 


was being entertained, or were invited to some 
-foreign embassy fora reciprocal. honoring of the. 
President, I can recall few conversations that went 


m beyond a polite “Good evening, Mr. President” and 

|. “Good evening, Mr. Chief Justice.” | 

- . Some southern states, and northern areas as well, 
have used every “conceivable. device to thwart the 
principle of the Brown case, and they have been 


.. successful in preventing full compliance or even that- 
E degree of compliance sufficient to create good will 


E between the races. Because of these drawbacks, some 
NS people are of the belief that the Court's decree was a 


. failure, but the fact is that real progress has been 


. made. However, the tragedy of the situation is that 
. because of die-hard segregationist resistance, ad- 
vances have come about only after torrid litigaticn or 

< - after federal legislation which has emphasized the 
. unfairness of the white supremacy theory to the point 
that deep bitterness against whites is felt by all 
‘minority groups--blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
Asians, and American Indians. That, too, can be 


remedied whenever we all realize the importance of 


the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. to the Constitution in granting absclute 
equality of citizenship to “Everyone born or natural- 
ized in the United States. . ." 


ome more recent cases decided by the. 


Supreme Court emphasize that these patterns 
die very hard. Despite the Court's condemna- 


pe tion of the principle. of racial segregation and 
s outlawing of it in public schools in 1954, not until - 


E i 1962 was the separation of blacks and whites in state 
: courtrooms likewise outlawed. Not until 1964 was a 


black. witness given the right. to be examined by. 


counsel in the same spirit of deference accorded to 


white ‘witnesses. Not until 1968, over one hundred 


. years after the passage. of the civil rights statute on 
. which the Court belatedly relied, were blacks deter- 
.. mined to have the same rights as whites to live where 
they choose. Despite an old holding by the Court 
— that systematic exclusion of Negroes from juries is 
"unconstitutional, that problem still persists. Anc as 
-. late a as 1969, after I had retired from the Court, Mr. 


Justice Black was moved to say in the case of 


| Alexander. v. Holmes County Board of Education that 
.. there are many places. still in this country 
schools are i childre ‘white’ or Negro and 


n extremely touchy ‘matter that has arisen. out 
of the need to ntegrate : schools is that of. 
busing. "Governor George Wallace o 
Alabaitíà injected it into a presidential. campaig 
and others from Berkeley: to Boston have brought th« 
“busing issue" before the American public. Oppo 
nents hold it to be an undesirable principle where! 
the courts are determined to wrench children fi 
their neighborhoods | and put them on buses for hou 
every day all over America in. order to bring about 
proportionate balance of black and white children i 
the schools. They have even argued that this must b 
prevented by depriving the courts of their constitu- 
tional jurisdiction. = rs 
This, however, is a complete distortion of. ^ 1 
situation. CO 
The Supreme Court has never held that there y must 
be exact racial balance in the schools or that long- 
distance busing is desirable. Until recently, it has not 
recognized busing as a principle, only as a tool for- 
the courts to use where the authorities have. been 


reluctant to carry out the desegregation called for by RUE 


Brown v. Board of Education. That decision was 
aimed at affording all children an equal opportunity 
for a good education, nothing more. 


I believe that most parents would prefer having E 
their children attend a school within walking- 


distance of their home. They recognize, however, - 
that it often becomes necessary or at least. desirable | 
to have pupils transported to a more distant school in _ 
order to educate them better. Busing is only one- 
means to accomplish proper results when others have 
failed or been denied. There. is much merit in a- 
suggestion of Notre Dame's Father Hesburgh to the. 
effect that busing can properly be used to transpoi 
underprivileged children to better schools but not th 
opposite; he would. leave. ‘Poorer, schools. to the 
bulldozer. | "n 
Hatmotiy i in race yelations’ is not simply or ee ? 
achieved. No matter how. «comprehensive and clear 
the law is on this. subject, there will always be bigots 
to promote. tensions and patterns of resistance. Bu 
the vast majority of people must realize by now that 
racial equality under law is basic to our institutions 
and that we will not and cannot have peace in our 
nation until the race issue is properly settled. ` 
have, we should. be aware, 34 million members 
minority groups whose civil rights have not been. 
must be fully respected. That calls for a combination 
of effective law and. good will. In the absence of bot 
Or either of these. elemen Wes can only expect chaos. 
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= Six months ago, we decided to For a free copy, while they last, 
| take our case to the people. We felt — just write our Office of Consumer 
the more we all know about what Information, One Tower Square, 


| it is thats driving insurance costs Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, 
up, the better equipped wed bein toll-free, 800-243-0191. In Con- 
| turning things around. necticut, call collect, 277-6565. 
: What we said apparently hit Then, maybe instead of just blam- 
home. ing your insurance company, or 


To date, several hundred people your agent, youll join us in work- 
have taken the time to write to us ine toward some realistic solutions. 
o 





anc share their concern about Because, as an insurance com- 

= things like price inflation, auto pany, we dont like the high cost of 

.. Tepalr costs, and the growing insurance any more than you do. 

v number of medical malpractice But were not going to be able to 
suits and product liability claims. change things without your help. - 


. K youd like to get involved 
yourself, we can provide you with 
a booklet that examines, in lan- 
guage all of us can understand, the 
causes of rising insurance costs, as 
well as same of the possible reme- 
dies available to us. 










"  arlier, when Barry had left the house to go to 


the game, an overnight frost had still been 
thick on the roads, but the brisk April sun 


Gs had soon dispersed it, and now he could feel the - 

: ‘spring warmth on his back. through the thick tweed 
of his coat. His left arm was beginning to stiffen up - 
where he’d jarred it in a tackle, but it was nothing 


serious. He flexed his. shoulders against the tightness 


of his jacket and was surprised - again by the 
unexpected. weight of his muscles, the thickening 


trength of his body. A few years. back, he thought, 


he had. been. a small, po dl boy, one of a 


“Hey, hey!" called. Jackie. “How’s the athlete, 
how’s Barry boy?” - | 

. He waved a graceful | hand at Barry. 

“Come and talk to Sue," he said. — — zu 

Barry shifted his. bag t his left. hand and : wal 
over, forming i in his mind. the answers he'd mak 
Jackie's. questions. DE gend 

"Did we win?” Jackie sked, “Was the old Barry 











“Okay,” said Jackie, rocking on his heels so that 
the sun could shine on his smile. “How's your 
ather?” 

© “No better,” Barry said. "He's not going to ) get 


NUES " sad Jackie, serious and un- 
“tel him my mother and father ask 


. Barry premised. “He'll be pleased." 


amv dropped the bag in the front hall and 
“moved into the room which had been the 
dining room until his father's illness. His 
father lay in the white bed, his long body gaunt, his 
still head scarcely denting the pillow. He seemed 
asleep, thm blue lids covering his eyes, but when 
Barry turned away he spoke. 
“Hulle, sen,” he said. "Did you win?" 
His voice was a dry, light rustling, hardly louder 
. than the breath which carried it. Its sound moved 
. Barry to a compassien that almost unmanned him, 
-but he stepped close to the bed and looked down at 
the dying man. 
pus Yes he said. “We won fairly easily. It was a 
v | good game." 
«His father lay with his eyes closed, inert, his breath 
v irregular and shallow. 
— "Did vou score?" he asked. 
"Twice," Barry said. "I had a try in each half." 
He theught of the easy certainty with which he'd 
caught the ball before his second try; casually, 
almost arrogantly he had taken it on the tips of his 
fingers, om his full burst for the line, breaking the 
fullback's tackle. Nobody could have stopped him. 





But watching his father's weakness he felt humble 
and ashamed, as if the morning's game, its urgency 
and effort, was not worth talking about. His father's 
face, fine-skinned and pallid, carried a dark stubble 
of beard, almost a week's growth, and his obstinate, 
strong hair stuck out over his brow. 

"Good," said his father, after a long pause. “I’m 
glad it was a good game." 

. Barrys mother bustled about the kitchen, a 
tempest of orderly energy. 

"Your father's not well" she said. “He’s down 
today, feels depressed. He's a particular man, your 
father. He feels dirty with all that beard on him." 

She slammed shut the stove door. 

“Mr. Cleaver was supposed to come up and shave 
him," she said, "and that was three days ago. Little 
things have always worried your father, every detail 
must be perfect for him." 

Barry filled a glass with milk from the refrigerator. 
He was very thirsty. 

“PH shave him,” he said. 

His mother stopped, her head on one side. 

“Do you think you can?” she asked. *He'd like it if 
you can." 

“I can do it," Barry said. 

He washed his hands as carefully as a surgeon. His 
father's razor was in a blue leather case, hinged at 
the broad edge and with one hinge broken. Barry 
unfastened the clasp and took out the razor. It had 
not been properly cleaned after its last use and lather 
had stiffened into hard yellow rectangles between the 
teeth of the guard. There were water-shaped rust 
stains, brown as chocolate, on the surface of the 
blade. Barry removed it, throwing it in the wastebin. 
He washed the razor until it glistened, and dried it on 






















a soft towel, polishing the thin handle, rubbing its 
metal head to a glittering shine. He took a new blade 
from its waxed envelope, the paper clinging to the 
thin metal. The blade was smooth and flexible to the 
touch, the little angles of its cutting clearly defined. 
Barry slotted it into the grip of the razor, making it 
snug and tight in the head. 

The shaving soap, hard, white, richly aromatic, 
was kept in a wooden bowl. Its scent was immedi- 
ately evocative and Barry could almost see his father 
in the days of his health, standing before his mirror, 
thick white lather on his face and neck. As a little 
boy Barry had loved the generous perfume o? the 
soap, had waited for his father to lift the razor to his 
face, for one careful stroke to take away the white 
suds in a clean revelation of the skin. Then his father 
would renew the lather with a few sweeps of his 
brush, one with an ivory handle and the bristles 
worn, which he still used. 

His father's shaving mug was a thick cup, plain 
and serviceable. A gold line ran outside the rim of 
the cup, another inside, just below the lip. Its handle 
was large and sturdy, and the face of the mug carried 
a portrait of the young Queen Elizabeth IL circled by 
a wreath of leaves, oak perhaps, or laurel. A lion and 
unicorn balanced precariously on a scroll above her 
crowned head, and the Union Jack, the Royal 5tan- 
dard, and other flags were furled each side of the 
portrait. And beneath it all, in small black letters, ran 
the legend: “Coronation June 2nd 1953.” The cup 
was much older than Barry. A pattern of faint 
translucent cracks, fine as a web, had worked itself 
haphazardly, invisibly almost, through the white 
glaze. Inside, on the bottom, a few dark bristles were 
lying, loose and dry. Barry shook them out, then held 
the cup in his hand, feeling its solidness. Then he 
washed it ferociously, until it was clinically clean. 

Methodically he set everything on a tray, razor, 
soap, brush, towels. Testing the hot water with a 
finger, he filled the mug and put that, too, on the 
tray. His care was absorbed, ritualistic. Satisfied that 
his preparations were complete, he went downstairs, 
carrying the tray with one hand. 


is father was waiting for him. Barry set the 
tray on a bedside table and bent over his 
L father, sliding an arm under the man's 
thin shoulders, lifting him without effort so that he 
sat against the high pillows. 
"By God, you're strong," his father said. He was as 
breathless as if he'd been running. 
"So are you, " said Barry. 
."| was," his father said. “I used to be strong 


UY 


once." 








blue veins of his father's life. With infinite and E 


do the job properly." 


can trust those hands, they won't let you down." 


He sat exhausted against the pillows. 

"We'll wait a bit," Barry said. = 

“You could have used your electric razor,” h 
father said. “I expected that.” | 

"You wouldn't like it, ” Barry said. "You'll get a a 
closer shave this way.” 

He placed the large towel about his father's s / 
shoulders. 

"Now," he said. smiling down. E 

The water was hot in the thick cup. Barry wet the BR 
brush and worked up the lather. Gently he built up a 
covering of soft foam on the man's chin, on his 
cheeks and his stark cheekbones. 

"You're using a lot of soap." his father said. 

"Not too much," Barry said. "You've got a lot of 
beard." 

His father lay there quietly, his wasted arms at his 
sides. | 

“It’s comforting,” he said. "You'd be surprised — 
how comforting it is.' 

Barry took up the razor, weighing it in his hand, — 
rehearsing the angle at which he'd use it. He felt 
confident. 

"If you have prayers to say . . ." he said. 

“Tve said a lot of prayers," his father answered. 

Barry leaned over and placed the razor delicately 
against his father's face, setting the head accurately 
on the clean line near the ear where the long hair 
ended. He held the razor in the tps of his fingers and 
drew the blade sweetly through the lather. The new 
edge moved light as a touch over the hardness of the 
upper jaw and down to the angle of the chin, sliding 
away the bristles so easily that Barry could not feel 
their release. He sighed as he shook the razor in the 
hot water, washing away the soap. 

"How's it going?" his father asked. 

"No problem," Barry said. “You needn't worry." 

It was as if he had never known what his father 
really looked like. He was discovering under his 
hands the clear bones of the face and head, they 
became sharp and recognizable under his fingers. 
When he moved his father's face a gentle inch to one 
side. he touched with his fingers the frail temples, the 









metculous care he took away the hair from his 
father's face. 
"Now for your neck," he said. *We might as well 


"You've got good hands," his father said. "You | 


un a cradled his father’s HEN in the crook of his 
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left arm, sc that the man could tilt back his head, 
exposing the throat. He brushed fresh lather under 
the chin and into the hollows alongside the stretched 
tendons. His father's throat was fleshless and vulner- 
able, his head was a hard weight on the boy's arm. 
Barry was tibed with unreasoning protective love. He 
lifted the razor and began to shave. 

"You dor't have to worry," he said. *Not at all. 
Not abeut anything.” 

He held his father in the bend of his strong arm 
and they locked at each other. Their heads were very 
close. 

“How old are you?" his father said. 

“Seventeen,” Barry said. “Near enough seventeen." 

"You're young," his father said, “to have this 
happen.” 

“Not toe young,” Barry said. “I’m bigger than 
most men.” 

“I think you are,” his father said. 

He leaned his head tiredly against the boy’s 
shoulder. He was without strength, his face was cold 
and smooth. He had let go all his authority, handed 
it over. He lay back on his pillow, knowing his 
weakness and his mortality, and looked at his son 
with wonder, with a curious humble pride. 

"I wont worry then," he said. *About anything." 


APRIL 


Shaving 


"There's no need," Barry said. *Why should you 
worry?" 

He wiped his father's face clean of all soap with a 
damp towel. The smell of illness was everywhere, 
overpowering even the perfumed lather. Barry 
settled his father down and took away the shaving 
tools, putting them by with the same ceremonial 
precision with which he’d prepared them: the 
cleaned and glittering razor in its broken case; the 
soap, its bowl wiped and dried, on the shelf between 
the brush and the coronation mug; all free of taint. 
He washed his hands and scrubbed his nails. His 
hands were firm and broad, pink after their scrub- 
bing. The fingers were short and strong, the little 
fingers slightly crooked, and soft dark hair grew on 
the backs of his hands and his fingers just above the 
knuckles. Not long ago they had been small bare 
hands, not very long ago. 

Barry opened wide the bathroom window. Al- 
ready, although it was not yet two o'clock, the sun 
was retreating and people were moving briskly, 
wrapped in their heavy coats against the cold that 
was to come. But now the window was full in the 
beam of the dying sunlight, and Barry stood there, 
illuminated in its golden warmth for a whole minute, 
knowing it would soon be gone. |J 


The plum tree breaks out in bees. 
A gull is locked like a ghost in the blue attic of heaven. 
The wind goes nattering on, 
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Gossipy, ill at ease, in the damp rooms it will air. 
I count off the grace and stays 
My life has come to, and know I want less— 


Divested of everything, 

A downfall of light in the pine woods, motes in the rush, 
Gold leaf through the undergrowth, and come back 

As another name, water 

Pooled in the black leaves and holding me there, to be 
Released as a glint, as a flash, as a spark. . . 
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Atomic Bombs Everywhere 
by Daniel Yergin 
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Today just six nations possess nuclear weapons, 
but soon the number could multiply dramatically. 
The spread of “peaceful” nuclear technology 


has ironically provided the means for dozens of 
countries to develop atomic arsenals. Can anything 
be done to avert the Age of Proliferation? 


nan automobile accident there is the long 
moment before impact, when you see the other 
ES vehicle coming tcward you, and you realize 
that a collision is imminent, and yet you cannot 
believe that it is going to happen. At last, you hear 
. the sound of colliding metal, and you know that it is 
. too late. 
_ The people of the world are at such a moment, on 
course for a nuclear collision. The question is 
whether it is already tco late to change direction. 
Nuclear warfare has been a possibility for more than 
three decades. But suddenly the threat has intensi- 
_ fied—not because of political instability, but simply 
.. because of the prospect of widespread proliferation 
of nuclear armaments. It is not too much to say that 
we are entering the Seccnd Nuclear Age—the age of 
proliferation. 
While many countries use nuclear energy as a 
. Source of power, there are only six “nuclear weapon 
- states" today—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, China, France, and India. But recent techni- 
eal, economic, and political changes have brought 
-nuclear weapons within easy reach of many others. 
Israel seems very close to a nuclear weapons capa- 
E bility though it feels safer being secretive on the 
subject. A host of other countries could soon qualify 
- for admission to what newspapers call "the nuclear 
.. dlub"—coantries sach as South Korea, Iran, Pakistan, 
.. South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Taiwan, and Spain. 
- Turkey's defense minister has publicly discussed his 
country’s developing nuclear weapons and the 
. Tugoslav:Communist party newspaper not long ago 
- Suggested that some atomic bombs would contribute 
_ to that natien’s security. A number of Arab countries 
are explormg ways to obtain nuclear weapons. 
bya’s president has said that in the future “atomic 
apons il be like E. ones, possessed by 





















every state according to its potential. We will have 
our share of this new weapon." So eager is Libya that 
a few years ago it actually went shopping for a bomb. 
Both France and China are reported to have refused 
to sell. 

In the First Nuclear Age, a country that wanted a 
bomb had to mount an expensive, complex program. 
In the Second Nuclear Age, a country acquires the 
capability to produce a nuclear weapon with relative 
ease—as a by-product of developing nuclear power. 
According to present plans, some forty countries will 
have nuclear energy programs by 1985. Each 
program would produce enough nuclear material for 
three or more bombs. Most of them would have 
enough material for thirty or more bombs. 

Looking to 1990, projections indicate that reactors 
in the Third World alone could be producing enough 
nuclear material for 3000 Hiroshima-sized bombs a 
year. In such circumstances, so-called “subnational” 
groups—terrorists—could take as hostages not planes 
but a reactor, or even an atomic bomb, or nuclear 
waste products, and then their terror would reach to 
an entire city or even a nation. The problem gets 
worse year by year. In 1995, up to a hundred nations 
could have the knowledge, facilities, and raw mate- 
rials that, with a little extra effort, would enable them 
to manufacture a bomb. 

David Lilienthal is now seventy-seven years old. 
His experience with nuclear energy goes back almost 
to its beginnings. In 1946, he helped to draft Ameri- 
ca’s first plan to control nuclear weapons and 
became the first chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. He once shared the dream that the 
atom could bring good as well as bad into the world. 
But he now looks with something akin to horror at 
what is happening. He recently described the prolif- 
erated world as "the erative pone for the young 











men and women who are topke forward tè a 
future.” 

“I am glad,” he added, “I am not a young man, 
and I am sorry for my children.” 





HOW WE GOT 
TO WHERE WE ARE 





There were just three nuclear devices in the 
summer of 1945. The first, called “Trinity,” was 
detonated in the New Mexico desert in July, proving 
that an atomic bomb would work. It was quickly 
followed by “Little Boy" over Hiroshima and "Fat 
Man" over Nagasaki. The American atomic arsenal 
was depleted, but it did not matter, for it had 
brought an end to the war with Japan. The First 
Nuclear Age had begun. | | 

In 1945 there was still only one nuclear weapon 
state, the United States, which went on producing 
bombs. Right from the beginning, two questons 
dominated all considerations. Who else would 
develop a bomb? And when? American leaders tried 
to find a way to keep the fearful new invention under 
surveillance. By the end of 1946, it was clear that the 
United States and the Soviet Union would no: be 
able to agree on an international control system. 

President Truman confidently pronounced the 
American monopoly a “sacred trust.” Most J.S. 
leaders assumed that it would take the Russians 
many years to achieve their own capability. (A 
number of scientists did not agree.) The illusion was 
shattered in early September 1949, when it was 
learned that the Russians had successfully detonated 
an atomic device in Siberia in late August. So :hen 
there were two nuclear powers, and a process of 
mutual deterrence was begun. 

The British felt they had been deprived of the 
payoff for their wartime collaboration on atomic 
developments with the United States. They could 
hardly be a Great Power without nuclear weapons. 
(The British chiefs of staffs had privately warned: 
“To have no share in what is recognized as the main 
deterrent in the Cold War and the only Allied 
offensive in a world war would serious.y weaken 
British influence." So on October 3, :952, they 
tested a bomb on the Monte Bello islands off 
Australia. Now there were three atomic weapon 
states. 

The French, especially under De Gaulle, also 
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wanted to maintain the Great Power status, and they 
were not going to depend : on the “Anglo-Saxons.” 
They exploded. their bomb in the Sahara on 
February 13, 1960. "Hurrah for France!" De Gaulle 
telegraphed the French minister in charge. Now 
there were four nuclear weapon states. - 

Between 1955 and 1959, the Soviets provided their 
Chinese comrades with nuclear know-how. In 1959, 
as the Sino-Soviet rift developed, the Russians with- 
drew their assistance, but it was too late. "Whether or 
not nuclear weapons help peace depends on who 
possesses them," the Chinese announced in 1963. 
And on October 16,1964, the Chinese exploded their 
first nuclear weapon in the Takla Makan desert in 
the province of Sinkiang. 

There were now five nuclear weapon states. They 
continued to test atomic and hydrogen bombs, to 
perfect them, and to increase their number. They 
developed stockpiles, as well as the planes and 
missiles required to deliver the bombs from the 
country of manufacture to their targets. But no new 
players joined the game. In the possession of nuclear 
weapons by these five, there seemed a kind of 
stability, a mutual deterrence. There was even some- 
thing symmetrical and fitting about it, for the five 
were the Great Powers. Attention shifted to such 
issues as limited war, guerrillas, regional conflicts, 
nationalism, while proliferation and nuclear dangers 


receded"as subjects of concern. That situation lasted. D 


for almost a decade after China's first explosion, that 
is, until May 18, 1974. 





THE SECOND NUCLEAR AGE 





On that day, shortly after nine in the morning, the RUD 


Indian foreign minister received a phone message: 
“The Buddha is smiling." An hour or so earlier, in an 


underground site in the Rajasthan desert, a hundred | SX 
miles from the Pakistan border, the Indian Atomic ME 


Energy Commission had set off a nuclear device. It 
was officially announced to the world as a "peaceful = 
nuclear explosive experiment.” But there is no. 
discernible difference between a “peaceful nuclear . 
explosion" and the detonation of a prototype for an 
atomic bomb. Indeed, no satisfactory peaceful use ` 
has yet been found for nuclear explosions. India had ~ 
become, in the words of an official in the U.S. Arms - 
Control and Disarmament Agency, “a fourth-rate - 
nuclear power.” The Indian device was similar in - 


design and power to the Nagasaki bomb, and, while . ks 


lacking a large arsenal or sophisticated delivery | 
systems, India is certainly more advanced than the 











United State- was after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Mrs. Ganchi congratulated her scientists: “They 
worked hard and have done a good. clean job." The 
Indian newspapers headlined, “Nation is Thrilled” 
and “Indian Genius Triumphs.” Canada, which had 
shared its t&hnology with India, expressed shock 
that a country with so many economic problems, and 
in the face o: assurances it had given Canada, would 
divert precios resources in order to develop nuclear 
weapons. Ths Indians said they had not violated any 
assurances because they had used uranium mined in 
India to make the explosive. Canada suspended and 
then canceled its $100 million a year assistance 
program with India. 

The Indiaa test in the Rajasthan desert ushered in 
the Second Nuclear Age. It dramatized the fact that 
we could socn be living in the midst of what has been 
called “a nuclear weapons crowd." As the director of 
the Indian nstitute for Defense Studies reminded 
the rest of the werld, “The nuclear powers thought 
they could simply lock up technology. It was 
absurd." 

Powerful forces have promoted the spread of 
nuclear tectnology. To make sense of them, we need 
first to back up several months from the Indian 
explosion ie the “October Revolution" effected by 
the OPEC vil cartel in the autumn of 1973. The 
October Revolution revealed several dangers to most 
industrial and developing countries. These countries 
were highly vulnerable for they were dependent 
primarily «cn a small number of Middle Eastern 
producers for their supplies. The price hikes 
delivered æ stunning blow to their economies, and 
many peor:e became convinced that the world will 
run out of dil within a few decades. 

Fortunately, or so it seemed at the time, a “deus ex 
technologica" was standing in the wings to rescue the 
world from dependence on OPEC oil—nuclear 
power. “With the increase in the world of both 
population and industrialization, we will have no 
choice for the years after 2000 but to accept nuclear 
energy," coserved a senior official concerned with 
energy for the European Community in the autumn 
of 1975. “Everybody is convinced that after 1980 
nuclear energy will develop very quickly." 

But as the renewed drive for nuclear power took 
shape, reiztively few people were willing to face up 
to a mos alarming fact-that when a country 
develops z nuclear capability, it is much of the way 
toward developing a nuclear device. “A great many 
countries the strategist Albert Wohlstetter of the 
Universit, of Chicago has pointed out, “as a result of 
their civilian nuclear energy programs and the poli- 
cies of nuclear exporters, can come within days or 
hours of assembling nuclear explosives without 








The Terrifying Prospect 


plainly breaking any of their promises to abstain 
from making or receiving them." 

“There are not two atoms, one peaceful and one 
military," he said. *They are the same atom." 
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THE PLUTONIUM ECONOMY 





The central problem is the “nuclear fuel cycle.” 
This term suggests something pleasing, fulfilling, 
natural. It is not natural, for it involves tampering 
with natural uranium to create a new form of 
uranium as well as a number of elements that do not 
exist in nature and are very dangerous. 

The cycle has, depending on how detailed one 
gets, between seven and eleven steps. The first 
several involve the mining of uranium and its prepa- 
ration for the reactor. Then comes its actual use as 
fuel. The last steps involve the storage and disposi- 


tion of the nuclear waste—that is, the leftovers after 


the uranium has done its job. 

Two points in this fuel cycle intersect with the 
manufacture of an atomic bomb. Both stages 
produce what is variously known as fissionable or 
"fissile" material, which could be used as an explo- 
sive rather than a source of nuclear power. 

As it is mined, uranium is not quite suited for 
nuclear reactors. It consists mostly of the stable 
U-238, with typically a .7 percent concentration of 
the isotope U-235. It needs to be *enriched" to about 
3 percent U-235 in order to sustain a controlled chain 
reaction in the type of reactor developed in the 
United States. A nation that has enrichment facilities 
can go ahead and enrich the uranium to a concentra- 
tion of U-235 much higher thar 3 percent. Then it is 
in a state suitable for use as the explosive core of an 
atomic bomb. Highly enriched uranium was the 
material used in the Hiroshima bomb. 

Further along in the fuel cycle, at what is called 
the “back end,” after the enriched uranium has been 
consumed, there is the nuclear waste or ash, 
containing many different radioactive and toxic 
materials. Some of these wastes can be "chemically 
separated" and used again as fuel in the reactor. The 
two principal materials so recoverable are uranium 
and plutonium, a man-made element. Plutonium was 
the substance of the Trinity and Nagasaki bombs. 

The most intense concern today focuses on the 
plutonium at the back end. Uranium enrichment is a 
costly, complex process. While it is not easy to extract 
the plutonium from the other wastes, it can be done 
through what is now the rather standard and less 
costly process of chemical separation. So even 
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WHAT @UR TWO UNC®M MO 


Porsche Turbo Carrera: A $28,000* rearengine, rearwheel drive ultimate 
sports car. 

Audi Fox: A $5,445* fronr-engine, front-wheel drive sedan. 

What could they possibly “ave in common? 

Well, basically a mutualcetermination fo provide quality and efficiency 
which results in similar solutions fo automotive engineering challenges—for 
example... 

...they both have CIS fuel-inrection for optimum combustion. 
... they both have overheac cam design for high-performance driving. 
...Ihey both have high-strength, lightweight construction. 


“Suggested 1977 retail price, PO.E. Transportation, local raxes. and dealer delivery charges. additional. 
Whitewalls optional on Fox. 
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You'll feel better just being there. 
u don't have to hike. You don' t have to 
If. Tennis. Swim. Sail. Climb. Ski. Or jog 

You can spend two sybaritic week« 
ng on a 10,000 foot height chaise 
inge. Making sure your tan is even. 
ercising by occasionally reaching over 
-a glass of wine. And when it's all over 
u'll feel like taking on the world. 

Of course if you do like to play. then 
' have everything you need to play a little 
tter. Golf courses on the sides of moun- 
ns. Sails that take you past ancient castles. 
kes that lead towards hidden valleys. 
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Is good for you 


In Switzerland vou E fed that health 


/ 


isn't someth ng ebandone«d by youth and 
searched i for in vain by the elderly You're 
just as likely to meet a gra atather as his 
grandson or an Alpine peak. And to find 
health spas sopi lated by eminently 
heaithy peoole who need an occasional 
restorative week or two. 

Ol course ali this shouldn't give 
you the impressson that ali we're doing is 
breathing ir tha’ good clean air 

We're gou7meting a» successfully as 
any country in tie world. Staying up all 
night when we teel like it Sipping coffee 











ours in outdoor cafes Reveling 
Feasung Festng And practicing our 
known art of moe ing visitors 


So what are you waiting fort 


Choosing Switzerland as a place to do 
business or pleasure makes sense. It's 
simply a logical place for you to be. 

For a free color brochure write 
508 Fifth Avenue, New 
16020 


Switzerland’ 
York N Y 
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| sendent on outside sources of enriched 
uranium ean use it to produce their own plutoni- 
um. 

Plutonium is the nub of the proliferation problem 
today. It has two uses. It can be separated for use as a 
fuel in à reactor, and there are those who think such 
plutoniu: will become a major nuclear fuel in the 
p i ently, reprocessing for this purpose is 

being car zd out only on a small-scale develop- 
mental bess in Europe and the United States. No 
has ye found. this procedure economical.) But 
] um an also be used as one of the two basic 
materials far an atomic bomb. 
| The important point is that no country need decide 
.. that it specifically warts to accumulate stocks of 
plutonium. In buying a reactor from country Y, 


nations de»: 














ihe country X. does not have to make a conscious 


decision acquire nuclear weapons. The thought 
can be a mere haze, neither analyzed by planners in 
the foreig ministry nor costed by the economists in 
the budget office. The opportunity is simply handed 
over with tae kevs to the reactor. All that needs to be 
done is x: start up the reactor, and plutonium 
becomes sne of the country's resources. The 
plutonium used in the core of the Indian bomb was 
chemically separated from the radioactive exhaust 
materials produced in reactors outside Bombay. 

A good-sized but still standard reactor could 
produce 200 kilograms of plutonium a year, while a 
crude implosion bomb requires a mere ten kilograms 
of plutomem. E is the contrast between these two 


. numbers that causes sc much alarm. For they indi- 
: cate that a satisfactorily operating atomic reactor 





would prcduce enough material for the explosive 
core of a »omb every two or three weeks. And in The 
- Last Chaaece, his new book on proliferation, William 
. Epstein saggesis thai a plant for separating 
~ plutonium for the purpose of making a bomb could 
o be constructed for as little as $3 million. If current 
_ plans anc developments for nuclear power go ahead, 
| such a plutonium glut—as a source of 
_ fuel, in imernational trade, and in waste products— 
. that peopl= have begun to speak of the dangers of a 
. widespread “platonium economy.” Plutonium will 
become extravagantly widespread if the breeder 
reactor comes into use. 
. “The seal problem of proliferation today is not 
that there are numerous countries 'chomping at the 
bit? tc ge: nuclear weapons,” Albert Wohlstetter 
. noted. “Bet rather tha: all the non-nuclear nations, 
Without making any conscious decision to build 
. nuclear weapons, are drifting upward to higher 
_ categories of competence." 
^» Of coume, a nation that has neither enrichment 
-nor reprocessing facilities would find it very difficult 


























The Terrifying Prospect : 
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to do anything with its fissile material except use itas — 
a source of power. Therefore, much of the thinking 
about proliferation focuses on ways to “safeguard” 
enrichment and reprocessing. 





INCENTIVES 











The October Revolution gave another kind of 
boost to atomic energy. The East-West split has been 
the historic impetus for the nuclear arms race of the 
last three decades. The United States, Britain, and 
France on one side, and the Soviet Union and China 
on the other, built up their stockpiles primarily to 
deter the other side. (Although, in the last several 
years, China and Russia of course have also been 
deterring each other.) But the October Revolution 
dramatized a different division—between North and 
South—pitting the industrial world in the Northern 
Hemisphere against the Third World "developing 
nations" in the Southern Hemisphere. In the United 
Nations and many other councils, the Third World 
countries have been asserting their independence, 
declaiming on the subject of their equality, and, in 
general, blaming the First World for all their prob- 
lems. Some of them believe that the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons is one of the most visible ways to 
assert their power and influence. It does no good for 
Westerners to express worry about the dangers for 
everybody in the spread of nuclear weapons, for the 
Third World snaps back (in the words of a leading 
Indian spokesman) that such concerns are merely 

“modern versions of the doctrine of the white man’s 
burden." Nuclear weapons are taken as a sign of 
prestige and influence. After all, it was not Mrs. 
Gandhi but Charles de Gaulle who announced, on 
the day of its first nuclear explosion, that France was 

"stronger and prouder since this morning." But it is 
not only countries such as India that want to 
augment their prestige and influence with nuclear 
weapons. Now, as a result of the drastic increase in 
oil prices, a country such as Libya has not only the 
desire and egoism but also the wherewithal i in cash to 
buy nuclear technology. It is unsettling, to say the 
least, to think of nuclear weapons in the hands of 
Libya’s leader, Qaddafi, who even in the Arab world 
is thought of as erratic (“a mental case,” Anwar 
Sadat has called him). “It is well known that Qaddafi 
would like to have an atomic weapon,” said a CIA 
analyst. “Some people think he is too irrational and 
unstable but he has shown himself rational enough 
in managing Libya.” Having failed to buy a bomb, 
Qaddafi is now reported to be trying to assemble 




















Arab nuclear scientists to develop his own nuclear 
weapons capability. 

There are more specific incentives at work as well. 
Such countries as India, Brazil, and Iran are striving 
for what is now known as “regional hegemomy." 
Nuclear weapons are one way to assert their seigr.eu- 
rial rights. But such steps of course only encousage 
further proliferation. Just as China’s nuclear test in 
1964 helped induce India’s effort to make the bomb, 
so India’s test a decade later had much the same 
effect on Pakistan, whose prime minister warned -hat 
if India took any more steps in the directior of 
building an atomic arsenal, “We will eat leaves and 
grass, even go hungry, but we will have to get on2 of 
our own.” Pakistan is now strenuously seeking to 
assure itself that it too has the weapons option. fran 
has indicated that if other countries in the region 
come into possession of nuclear weapons, lran will 
also develop them. The shah has said, "If every 
upstart in the region acquires atomic bombs, taen 
Iran must have them as well." 

For some there is the most basic incentive tc go 
nuclear—to buttress national survival. Three milion 
Israelis face a mostly hostile Arab world of over 100 
million people. The nuclear weapon is the deterrent 
of last resort, and Israel may now be only "a 
screwdrivers turn away" from having a nuc.ear 
capability. But the Israelis have never said they have 
any bombs, for that would only increase the Arab 
urgency to obtain their own. The Israelis have 
concluded that, for the time being, their best dezer- 
rent is one clothed in calculated ambiguity. 

There is a final incentive. For decades a numbe: of 
nations have lived and prospered under America's 
"nuclear umbrella." It has been understood, or 
implicitly guaranteed by treaty, that if their security 
is at stake, the U.S. nuclear arsenal stands behind 
them. But the umbrella has lost some of its covering 
in recent years. South Korea is not sure that i: is 
protected anymore. Taiwan worries that it will seon 
be excluded. Therefore, as nations fear that they will 
be standing in an exposed place, they are sorely 
tempted to raise their own umbrellas, to develop an 
independent deterrent. | 





LIVING IN A NUCI EAR CROWD: 
BAD DREAMS 








Even if we cannot edd how a conflict mizht 
occur, we can develop the likely possibilities. 

(1) Undermining the balance of terror. So long as 
there was a sharp distinction between the nuclear 
weapon states and all the rest, a kind of stability— 
absurd but real—prevailed. The superpowers have at 





least to date, been in agreement on an implicit rule to 
contain crises. The closest they ever came to breaking 
that rule was over Cuba in 1962. But as more and 
more states acquire nuclear capability, more and 
more nations (including our own) will feel a height- 
ened sense of insecurity. Nuclear proliferation raises 
havoc with all the calculations about the nuclear 
relationship between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Current defense thinking is based on 
the notion that in order to have nuclear stability, 
there must be parity and balance between the two 
superpowers, so that no intelligent person will make 
a mistake. 

"There cannot be a balance where there are many 
different parties with many different objectives, and 
with entirely different levels of technology." says 
scientist Herbert York, who has been involved in the 
American atomic weapons program since World War 
ll. “So if there is-and there does seem to have 
been—a stability in the nuclear relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, the stability 
will be wiped out by proliferation. Even its theoret- 
ical underpinnings will be wiped out." 

On a visit to China before he became secretary of 
state, Cyrus Vance pointed to one form of the danger 
when, in a discussion with Teng Hsiao-p'ing, he said, 
"The hazards of accidental launch are real and could 
have devastating effects if one didn't know where the 
weapon was launched from. Accidental launching 
will become more likely with the indiscriminate 
spread of nuclear weapons." 

(2) The chain reaction. One can easily imagine 
Israel being pushed to the wall. Arab forces are 
advancing on Tel Aviv. The Israelis begin assembling 
nuclear weapons. The Russians learn of this and 
dispatch warheads to Egypt. The United States in 
turn detects the Soviet warheads in transit. And the 
world is on the edge of destruction. But the chain can 
start with any client states. Both Iran and Iraq could 
become nuclear weapon states. A border clash 
between them could escalate into a nuclear exchange 


between the two countries, one of them a key .- 


American ally, the other tied by treaty to the Soviet 
Union. How long could the superpowers stay out? 
Where would it all end? | 

(3) The easing of the taboo. The world slowly . 
becomes accustomed to the idea that nuclear > 
weapons are not merely for deterrence, but actually = 
of considerable value in a war. Perhaps India and ~ 
Pakistan go to war, or Brazil and Argentina. Each 
side uses nuclear weapons, millions are killed, but 
one side emerges a decisive winner. While the 
superpowers are not drawn in, this spectacle reduces 


the taboo and makes it easier for other ambitious — - 


leaders to pone pate the use e of nuclear si ee 
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There is also the Crazy State model. A Libya or a 
Uganda, almost like a terrorist, could ir the future 
use its nuclear bombs as a bargaining chip to achieve 
some bizarre and self-aggrandizing aim. 

(4) Microproliferation. A terrorist group or even 
the Mafia attempts to steal plutonium—despite che 
toxic risks—from either a power station or a repro- 
cessing plant, or while it is in transit. This they usc to 
blackmail one or more governments, either for 
money or for some political aim. Physicai security is 
never perfect. Not long ago, a lunatic walked unao- 
ticed into the control room of a French nuclear plant 
and randomly threw several switches before be ng 
detected. Such a danger is so real that in the Uni:ed 
States guards now have shoot-to-kill orders at four- 
teen federal nuclear installations. As the number of 
power stations increases, as the trade in nuclear 
materials and the plutonium economy expand, and 
as a covert, semilegal "gray market" m sensitive 
items grows, the threats become so serious that they 
result in security measures that have a corrosive 
effect on democratic institutions, for people come to 
fear that the dangers could not be met withou: a 
more authoritarian political system. 

The microproliferation threats, however, are more 
likely to occur in the unstable political systems of ‘he 
Third World. Thomas Schelling of Harvard Univer- 
sity engaged in some chilling speculations in a recent 
issue of the journal International Security. How 
different might the course of events hawe been in 
Lebanon in late 1975 and early 1976, he asked, tad 
that country had even a small pilot piant for 
extracting plutonium from spent fuel? “Who woald 
have guarded the facilities? Who would have 
destroyed them, from nearby or from afar, at the risk 
of spreading deadly plutonium locally to «eep bomb 


material from falling into mischievous hands? What. 


56 


outside country might have invaded if the spoils of 
war would have included a nuclear-weapon capabil- 
ity, even only to deny that capability to some other 
greedv neighbor? 

"Ore thing is certain: in years to come there will 
be military violence in countries that have sizable 
nuclear power industries." 

Perhaps such possibilities will encourage some 
caution. Would the president of Egypt or the shah of 
Iran really want to live with the risk that a terrorist 
eroup. or some ambitious colonels, might seize 
control of the country's atomic bombs in the course 
of attempting a coup? Argentina has already had a 
foretaste of what microproliferation can mean. Not 
long ago a group of terrorists temporarily seized a 
nuclear power station (still under construction) some 
sixty miles north of Buenos Aires. 

(5) New patterns. We still tend to think that all 
major nuclear developments will involve advanced 
industrial states. But one can see the outline of new 
“atomic alliances" crisscrossing the world. Already, it 
is reported, Argentinian scientists are at work in 
[ran's nuclear program, and Egyptian scientists are 
being trained at the nuclear facility that gave India 
its device. (India has also noted that after its test, it 
received discreet inquiries from several countries 
interested in buying a. bomb. The Indians say they 
refused to sell.) 





AMERICA’S TWO ATOMS POLICY 





From 1949, when the Americans realized that the 
Russians had the bomb, until 1974, when the Indians 
exploded their device and the Buddha smiled, prolif- 








eration was not of much concern in Washington. 
This omission seems very odd from the perspective 
of 1977. After all, one would think that the United 
States, as progenitor of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power, would have had some proprietary interest in 
the subsequent spawning and that special attention 
would be given to the relationship between atomic 
power and the atomic bomb. Such was indeed the 
case in the years immediately after World War H. In 
1946, Rebert Oppenheimer pointed out that the 
*heart of the problem" of international control was 
“the close technical parallelism and interrelation of 
the peaceful and the military applications of atomic 
> energy." 

But this connection was quickly forgotten. After 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, there was a powerful 
emotional drive to find peaceful uses, something 
good to do with the atom, in order, somehow, to 
compensate for its horrors. Furthermore, once the 
Russians had the bomb, the worst seemed to have 
happened. and fears about the spread were forgot- 
ten. There were also strong economic incentives. And 
so, in 1953, President Eisenhower proposed Project 
Plowshare and Atoms-for-Peace. The next year, the 
United States approved the export of nuclear power 
technology to other countries. 

Thereafter, American interests in this realm were 
defined 5v a nuclear energy Establishment: govern- 
ment agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Defense Department; the congressional 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee; and such powerful 
. industrial allies as Westinghouse and General Elec- 
¿o tric. Both the AEC and the Joint Committee were 
committed to the “maximum” utilization of atomic 
energy. The Join: Committee may well have been the 
most powerful cengressional committee in history. It 
certainly did a masterful job of pushing a dispropor- 
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tionate share of government research funds into 
nuclear energy, to the detriment (as we know today) 
of other forms of energy research. Since the Estab- 
lishment wanted to promote nuclear power on a 
worldwide basis, little thought was given to prolifer- 
ation or to nuclear waste disposal. It has only 
recently been discovered that the Atomic Energy 
Commission lost track of sizable quantities of 
weapons-grade material leased to a score of foreign 
countries in the 1950s and 1960s. “For twenty years,” 
said Victor Gilinsky, a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, "[the nuclear export bu- 
reaucracy] had been freewheeling through the 
domains of diplomacy and international commerce 
out of public view, and under the protection of a 
myopic Atomic Energy Commission and its own 
congressional committee." - 

When an organization or a group of organizations 
wants to "sell" something badlv enough, whether it 
be nuclear power or a new drug. eyes tend to be shut 
to possible side effects, especially if they seem far off. 
Such is what happened with :he Atoms-for-Peace 
program. “Many mistakes were made in the way we 
executed the idea," observed Fred Ikle. former 
director of the Arms Contro: and Disarmament 
Agency. “We now can see many forks in the road, 
many turning points where we could have taken a 
different technological direction. We could have 
chosen a course that might have greatly reduced the 
risks of nuclear proliferation without any loss in 
terms of economical operation of power reactors.” 

But we did not. The conventional American reac- 
tor, the so-called light-water reactor, is, after all, a 
spin-off from the World War Il atom project, for 
which plutonium was a highly desired end product, 
and, more directly, from the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Navy's nuclear-powered submarines. 
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Habit was strong, and little thought was given to 
designing reactors that would not involve the danger- 
ous steps in the fuel cycle. 

"What is used for reactor design in the Uaited 
States today is not the same coslen as for making 
plutonium for military purposes,” said George 
Kistiakowsky, one of the most prominent scientists in 
the Manhattan Project, subsequently scienee adviser 
to President Eisenhower, and currently professor 
emeritus of chemistry at Harvard. “But our commer- 
cial light-water reactors are derivative copies of the 
submarine reactor. This is the result of the AEC's 
having been staffed with people who had worked on 
Admiral Rickovers nuclear submarine program. 
There could have been other pathways. The Cana- 
dian design is in some ways less risky, because its 
spent fuel is not very desirable for plutonium extrac- 
tion. The British design is different again. But there 
was a determined drive by the AEC to adop: the 
light-water reactor because people in the AEC were 
to a large degree Rickover's people." In addition, 
General Electric and Westinghouse were eager to 
capitalize commercially on their experience in the 
Navy's reactor program. 

Those in the nuclear Establishment held to an 
underlying faith that the appropriate technological 
"fixes" would be found for all problems—at the 
appropriate time. Furthermore, proliferation dangers 
seemed pretty far away. By the 1960s, the United 
States was not much worried that its allies in the First 
World, beyond the French and the British, would 
seek their own nuclear arsenals. Certainly there was 
no need to worry that the Russians would be so 
reckless as to trust their potentially unreliable allies 
in Eastern Europe with nuclear weapons. And it was 
difficult to imagine in the 1950s and the 1960s that 
Third World nations would organize themselves 
sufficiently and acquire the wherewithal and skills to 
move on to a nuclear weapons capability. That was a 
severe miscalculation. | 

After the first Chinese test in 1964, President 
Johnson, at the instigation of Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, appointed a high-level commit- 
tee under Roswell Gilpatric to assess the dangers of 
proliferation and recommend whether or not non- 
proliferation should be be made a top prioritv of 
U.S. foreign policy. The preliminary international 
negotiations for a nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
(the NPT) had already begun. Johnson was also 
looking for gestures before the November presiden- 
tial election that would show that he was “doing 
good." | 

One participant recalled what happened: "The 
committee worked through the fall of 1964 and the 
beginning of the winter. W de come up with what 









looked like a unanimous agreement that prolif 
tion was very dangerous and should be made a ve 
high priority concern. Shortly after Johnson's inau 
guration in 1965, we had a meeting with Johnson 
McNamara, Rusk, and the chairman of the joint. 
chiefs, where we presented our views. Then some- 
thing very unpleasant happened. One of the most 
distinguished members of our committee announced 

that he would not read his part of the briefing - 
papers, but instead would speak ad lib. Instead of 
speaking for the non- proliferation treaty, he argued 

that we should arm our NATO allies with nuclear 
weapons as part of the so-called multilateral force, 

that this was far more important than the NPT. This. jm 
weakened the impact of all the other presentations. = 
The impact was then destroyed totally by Dean D 
Rusk, who violently attacked the whole idea of the- 
NPT. He said our conclusions were very dangerous 
to the security of the United States, and that we 
should not prepare a written report because it would — 
be leaked. Johnson himself was not very attentive. 
There was this business where he had a telephone 
under his desk. He dialed continuously and kept 
whispering into it. He did this dozens of times while. s) 
we were talking. Rusk said that our report was o 
unrealistic and unimportant. McNamara tried to. — 
defend it, but rather feebly. Johnson then curtly - 
thanked us and ordered us not to write anything and 

not to discuss it. That was the end of that. Of course, E 
two or three years later he changed his mind." A few — — 
crucial years had been lost. 











HOW SAFE ARE SAFEGUARDS? 
| OR 
WHY THE NPT IS ONLY 
A MEDIUM YIELD DEVICE 





















Finally, in 1968, the United States did reach ] 
agreement with the Soviet Union and other states on © 
a non-proliferation treaty. It went into force in 1970. 
The International Atomic Energy Agency became 
the “executive” for the NPT. Headquartered in . 
Vienna, the IAEA was founded in 1957 as a result of 
the drive to find a peaceful atom that would do good 
around the world. The agency was supposed to 
promote peaceful uses of atomic energy, but at the. 
same time to apply "safeguards" to prevent the 
diversion of peaceful developments to military. 
purposes. : 

Today, the IAEA is a relatively small, efficient 
body affiliated with, but not subject to, the United. 
Nations. It is one of the last international organiza: 
tions to have escaped the Third World agitation ar 










































ticking taat has so disrupted the work of most 
er internztional organizations, including the UN 
eneral Assembly. 
EE IAEA's safeguard functions expanded with 
no i-r ect feration treaty, and the IAEA is now the 
merstone of what might be called the NPT 
d pend 
: D the re has been some tendency to judge too 
: NIPT system. Hedley Bull, a prominent 
contri expert, has pointed out some of its 
; » shraents: "The NPT has made an important 
ibution to the control of Lab pentane by adver- 












: ‘enabling countries which wish to remain without 
-nuclear weapons to reassure each other by an 
exchange ot pledges; bv contributing to the emer- 
- gence of d&ente, especially in Europe; and by the 
encouragement it has given to the development of 
International Atemic Energy Agency safeguards. 
. The treaty is not simply the instrument of the nuclear 
| states that are parties to it, but also reflects the desire 
of many aon-nuclear weapons parties to impose 
-limitations en each other.” 
^ And an official of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency added: “It’s indispens- 
able. We couldn't be where we are without it.” 
— All that ie true, but it is also now clear that all that 
is not enough. Since the technological and economic 
~ barriers to: #roliferation are coming down, the effec- 
-tive potenta] barriers are political, and the most 
| important & certainly the non-proliferation treaty. 
. Unhappily. it is & product of the First Nuclear Age, 
and is net very effective in the Second. 
.. The NPY system has a number of notable prob- 
Jems. While the [AEA has been getting stronger all 
_ the time, ii .s still not up to the new pressures thrust 
upon it. E was fine in a world of relatively few 
nuclear stá:es, but it will need many more trained 
- people 10 AD out safeguards in a world with 
hundreds cf reactors, and it is not at all obvious 
where such. people will come from. 
.., One can also read too much into safeguards. The 
IAEA can-evaluate plans for atomic facilities, review 
records ef tie movement and use of nuclear materi- 
als, and ezrry out inspection and surveillance of 
plants--wbere and when allowed by the host country. 
It is an acceunting system. What this comes down to 
is a threat “the deterrence of nuclear materials 
diversion »~ detection.” But detection can be evaded, 
d apran ents canceled. What would happen if 
ating were discovered? IAEA officials have no 
annels for making their findings public. 
n would the information be conveyed? Who 











































would be the policeman? That mysterious and often 


sluggish creature "world. public opinion"? What. 
would be the punishment? Even if the United States - 


and the USSR got together to apply heavy pressure - (d 


on the violator, would not many nations see this as - 
rather hypocritical—as two nations with tens of thou- _ 
sands of nuclear weapons getting mad at some 

developing country that only wants two or three little | 
ones? 

There is another problem with safeguards: repro- 
cessing large quantities of plutonium for commercial 
use in a reactor is still a relatively complicated ando 
demanding undertaking. But to reprocess for justa 


few bombs is a much. -easier task. The quantities ae 





needed are so muc 4 The cid f 





© might require only a dozen. eue to operate it. 
The rationale of safeguards—and here is the 
critical point—is that the diversion from peaceful use 
_ Will be discovered well before the violator reaches a 


_ nuclear weapons capability, thus exposing him to the 


. risks of international reaction. And yet when a nation 


. has: not only. reactors and low-enriched uranium but 
also a stockpile of separated: plutonium cr facilities 


V for ‘separation, - then | the. value of safeguards— 
accounting. and. inspection procedures—is greatly 


diminished. Even though safeguarded and stockpiled 


for peaceful future uses, this plutonium is only a 
~ short. step away from use as an explosive. 


“Should the owner decide, for whatever reason, on. 


NE sudden move to appropriate. the material for illicit 
. purposes," Victor Gilinsky has said, “the time 


between diversion of plutonium and complete 


- weapons can be sharply reduced to what might be a 
matter of weeks, or conceivably days. Under these 
circumstances, even if it were assumed that IAEA 
inspection and monitoring systems were improved, it 


is hard to imagine that an international reaction. 
.could be mustered before the assembly of nuelear 


"weapons was completed.” 
The second problem with the NPT is that aithough 


over a hundred countries have ratified the treaty, 


China, France, India, Argentina, Brazil, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Spain have given no 


.. indication of signing. 


The third problem i is the NPT's two-tier structure. 


BU Under its definition, there are two kinds of states, 
nuclear weapon states and. non-nuclear weapon 
-> States. A country t that carried out an explos:on before 

xs 1967 i is officially a nuclear weapon state. This distinc- 


A tion rather freezes the- relationships, and has caused 
. -non-weapon states to charge "discrimination." The 
» weapon. States do have. special. rights and privileges 


->and can go on building up their nuclear arsenals. 


. Thus discontent and permanent instability are built 
3 into the NPT system. . 

The fourth problem. goes. back to the essential 
issue. The NPT and the IAEA are caught in a 
contradiction. On the one hand, they aim to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. On the other 
hand, they a are charged with encouraging peaceful 
nuclear use: eat, there is only one atom. 


PT sicot. encoura; ges the diffusion of the 
capability to become a nuclear weapon state swiftly, 


PN Anse 


. even while. trying. to prevent it. A \lso, a nation can opt 
out after having. benefited from sharing the tech- 
. nology of other members. “I do don't think withdrawal 
.. would be lightly t treated said one U.S. official much 


d hen it can legally 


fter all, a country need. 


the Jeman- Brazilian. deal 
"en s — And tl 


mucledh id y, that j is, he tec lor required fo 
the whole fuel cycle. Not only will this be the large 
industrial nuclear deal ever, but it is also a huge deal: 
in any terms—worth something over $8 billion to the. 
Germans. Ín addition to reactors, Brazil will buy. 
those gateways to becoming. a nuclear weapon state 
facilities for uranium enrichment and for chemic 
separation of plutonium. This means that Brazil will 
have two nuclear weapons options-to enrich 
uranium to bomb-level concentration, and to sepu 
rate plutonium from the other wastes. x 
Rather late in the day, the United States realized. ; : 
what was happening: Germany was selling Brazil the. 


wherewithal to manufacture atomic bombs. At one E 
point, the American firm Bechtel had sought to team. — 
up with Westinghouse to offer a similar package, but 


the U.S. government had forbidden it, for techniques 
of uranium enrichment and chemical separation are 
considered too dangerous to. export. To make matters _ 
worse, Brazil has refused to sign the NPT, and has 3 
signaled its interest at different times in acquiring | 
atomic bombs. i : 
Brazil had its own compelling motives for going D 
ahead. The OPEC price hike had hit it very hard, 
and the Brazilians feared that their growing econony 
might soon be starved of adequate energy. In addi 


tion, there- are. enough uncertainties. about US 


policy on. exporting enriched uranium that. th 
Brazilians wanted to have their own source. . 
The Germans also had their good reasons to- go 
ahead. They are worried about future sources of raw. 
uranium. In this deal, they will share in putativ. 
Brazilian. uranium ‘strikes. They. also regard Amer 
ican complaints as sour -grapes— because an Amei 
ican company did. not -get the reactor business. T he 
feres, often. mercant n ist, economic rivalry” to se 


compettiea’e can ge may ii rough d "To. | : 

the Brazilians made clear, the Germans had ot 
sweeten the deal and do better than Westinghouse: 
and that meant ae thes enrichment and [ repro 








The deal is of course of vast economic importance 


== to the Germans. no: only in terms of employment, 


but in providing osders for the troubled German 
. reactor industry. "Wherever we look—in Italy, Spain, 
> Sweden. Thailand, South Korea—the Americans 


<- -have already been there.” So rationalized an execu- 
...tive of the German reactor manufacturer. 


* "The 
- Third World is the only open market left. To fully 


. exploit our nuclear power plant capacity, we have to 








land at ‘east three contracts a year for delivery 
abroad. The market here is about saturated and the 
United States has cornered most of the rest of 
Europe, so we have to concentrate on the Third 
. World." 
^^ The dea! may still go ahead in its current form, 
~- though a number of major technical problems 
. remain. As one joke has it, “The Germans have sold 
pw ichraent process that does not work, to enrich 










e must t be cut to 7 
Le States 1 must turn 





Brazilian uranium that does not exist." The financial 
stability of the main German supplier is also ques- 
tioned in some quarters. The Carter Administration | 
is putting pressure on the West German government, 
as is a new anti-nuclear lobby within Germany. But 
at this stage, the deal is still on. Such things as this 
make large-scale proliferation seem inevitable, hard- 
ly to be stayed or deterred by reasonable fears. 


AMERICA'S TWO ATOMS POLICY 
GOES UP IN SMOKE 


The German-Brazilian deal caught the U.S. 
government mostly unawares. But the Indian explo- _ 
sion a year earlier had already severely shaken . 
American complacency. | 
Initially several congressmen became alarmed at — 





virginity,” 


"d what Was. aperit 


;" seid Senator 


“a : Abraham R Ribicoff. "Here was an issue on which the 
.. United States and the Soviet Union saw eye to eye, - 


"but no one was trying to get them together. 
Meanwhile, France and West Germany were moving 
. into the nuclear export business in a big way. No one 
- cared very much about the issue in the U.S, govern- 
ment. It was out of sight of the State Department. 


The Atomic Energy Commission was not paying 


` much attention to this stuff, nor was the Joint Atomic 
- Energy Committee. I have no proof that the nuclear 
: ‘bureaucracy had a vested interest in keeping it quiet, 
—but we certainly weren't doing anything." 

The State D Department: and the Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency joined the congressmen in. 


taking up the issue. 

The most important initiative was Herry Kissin- 
ger’s convening of a “Suppliers Club” in London 
after the Indian test. It was composed of seven 
possible exporting nations—the United States, Rus- 
sia, Britain, France, West Germany, Canada, and 
Japan. The Americans and the Russians were not far 
apart on the problem. As a Soviet arms controller 
said recently, "Our interests on proliferation are 
almost identical with you Americans." Indeed, a CIA 
< analyst observed, “There is no more sincere antipro- 
liferator than the USSR. One reason is that a number 


of the countries that might soon become nuclear 


weapon states are highly antagonistic to the Soviet 
Union and not too far away from it." 
. It was much more difficult for the Americans to 
Work out a common position with the French and 
. Germans, who suspected. a plot by U.S. commercial 
interests to recapture the whole business. 
American case would be. better if you still had vour 
is the way a 
: recently. "You've had a good time for some years 


"dave added, it was the 
^. 1100 Indian nuclear scientists and ee 
(0097. | Uo 
WA Nevertheless, "at year. ago, the seven Lund 
.. nations were able to arri je at a “code of conduct,” 
-agreement of modest bu 
. provides for improved safeguards and agreement not 

iore even Saca 


e “Frankly,” a tar st 
" Be accom puer t thai 


shape and that ihéy ads 


-and ‘what was not 
beca eid apparent. 


"The 
German diplomat put it 
pure.” After all, he might 


Inited States that had trained 
prior to 


ut significant impact. Ti |J US. policy. 7 


Sans with the other 


ple We c can go v ahead w Mnt = él But wi 


can't go back on deals we've already made. Pakis : 
is the main one. In. any event, it is a very small 


reprocessing plant. Much more important is the 
German-Brazilian. deal.” t 5 
The original seven members in the Suppliers Clut 
have now been joined. by eight others— Belgium, th 
Netherlands, Sweden, Italy, East Germany, Czecho 
slovakia, Poland, and Switzerland—and their secret : 
deliberations continue in London. 3 
U.S. policy, however, has remained schizophrenic. 
Nuclear power has strong advocates. The core of the 
now-defunct Atomic Energy Commission resides in _ 
the Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion and, as one official put it, "There's a lot of © 


inertia in ERDA.” It took two years before the Ford __ 


Administration would admit that U.S. nuclear mate- 
rials were used for the Indian explosion. Official - 
policy projected 200 new power plants in the United _ 
States by 1985—twenty a year-and encouraged 
exports. President Ford also wanted to invite private _ 
industry into the nuclear enrichment business (now a. 
government monopoly) which would only have — 
enlarged the constituency in favor of rapid expanses E: 
of the nuclear business. 2 
The 1976. presidential election changed things 
During the campaign, Jimmy Carter seemed to b 
personally.. involved with the proliferation i$ 
After all, he had once received a dangerous dos 
radiation while helping. to deactivate a damaged 
reactor in Canada. "strongly about th 


dangers of. proliferation, ‘strongly’ enough to worr 


Ford. As a secret. memorandum warned Ford: 
September, there was now “considerable sentime 
for a forceful. nonproliferation initiative domestical 
ly.” On October 28, Ford announced a major shi! 
y. He downgraded - the emphasis: oi 
plutonium reprocessit g. He said that future exports 
would go only to co intri | that. have either signe 
the NPT or put their entire nuclear energy program: 


under international safeguards. He also promise 


that such nations would be guaranteed enriche 
uranium from the United States. While politi 
— the s ches it it wa really. the outcome of. 









ureaucracz wanted to continue to push nuclear 
ower devel pment, especially the breeder reactor, 
hich actually produces more plutonium than it 
consumes. Cn the other side was the new concern 
-over proliferation. articulated by the Arms Control 
< and Disarmament Agency. The vicissitudes of presi- 
lential. polücs helped to give ACDA a moderate 
oy 

_ The Octcber 28 statement represented a sub- 
stantial turain U.S. policy, though hardly one of 180 





























TIS TO BEDONE? 


reme rne 


“AS foros for proüferation are rising, our histo- 
rical leverage te impose restraints is eroding,” 
| warned the secre: memorandum that was the basis 
for the turx-around by the Ford Administration last 
autumn. Such sentiments point to the crucial ques- 
tion facing the Carter Administration: How much 
-power ove- proliferation does the United States have 
in the Secoad Nuclear Age? 
< Many ergue that it. is already too late. "The 
. technology :s no: all that magical, and we're not a 
monopoly." William Anders, former chairman of the 
_ Nuclear R?*ulatory Commission, said last year. “The 
only way t»have our way is to be involved, to not opt 
. Out, to set -Te pace, tc set the moral tone, if you will.” 
Those whe stand to make money from nuclear 
echnology— industry —agree, and are even more 
Hi dono lus argue. that the best a we can 

















c aa nzant power. É “We are still numero uno,’ 
Bad Co ommissioner Bosne d The Unies 












^ and ot course > these nations are our Dpirnenn in 


have : a sprout effect Iti is likely thát many in the 

Carter Adrainistraticn will try to do so. 

There is no single solution, of course, but a great 

< number cf initiatives can be taken, in addition to 
eti of the last two years, to ae dramatic anon 






an unblemished record “We Hive. to 





i eeply: i Eras with the U.S. aay and Liectaot | 


cial. “The sledgehammer approach is not. T best — 
way of getting others to see the problem the way we ` 
do. In fact, it will have exactly the opposite effect of 
what we want.") peg 

U.S. policy might work toward the- following E 
goals: | 
(1) Improve the nuclear r non- proliferation. treaty | 
system and strengthen the International Atomic | 
Energy Agency. Today,’ the safeguards. mainly: cover - 
reactors; they should be expanded to the entire fuel - 


cycle, the life of facilities, and research institutes, and . 


they should be aimed not. merely at “timely detec- a 
tion" but also at prevention of illicit activities. 


(2) Provide incentives for nations ‘to. ‘eschew. a r : 


nuclear weapons capability. For instance, other - 
countries must be confident - Iu 
completely on the United States to deliver a steady — 
supply of slightly enriched uranium-—-so long as they ud 
observe safeguards. It was lack of such confidence, in — 

part, that drove the Brazilians into German arms. 
The United States should copy the Soviet Union and — 
only “lease” the enriched. uranium so that it can 

control the waste products. 

(3) Keep uranium enrichmen: out of the hands of 
private enterprise—and thus avcid further economic 
incentive to export the makirgs of proliferation. 
Instead, cooperative international ventures could 
enrich uranium and handle the waste. This would 
make national nuclear programs much more visible. 
People would know what is happening. = > — 

(4) Discourage the belief that plutonium should . 
be used in reactors. Evidence iacreasingly indicates -= 
that plutonium recycling may be uneconomic and ` 























chat they can rely — 

















10 det people think 


ion for power purposes 


du in this country. ‘should not. go forward. The federal. 
. government should, in particular, avoid any commit- 


ment to the breeder reactor. 


Sy Prevent situations that allow a a country to. oy "n 
ipei off DERE each other to gen the e enrichment | 


| pre i: an čompetition. Such | an 4 
range E | imi "gray - 
a mar k et,” s where suppliers with. too much capacity or. 


too. much. enriched uranium sell secretly at higher 
prices. to countries ‘that want a weapons capability. 


<. > (6) Tighten American export rules sc that, in 
D effect, the United States discriminates against coun- 
tries that do not cooperate with the NPT system. Up. 


^to now, the United States has often seemed to 
d discriminate in favor of the recalcitrants. We should 
.no longer make available cheap credits to help 
spread nuclear power. | 
There are also a number of other political 
options. 
—— (1) The demonstration effect. By one estimate, the 
United States has some 30,000 nuclear weapons. In 
current lingo, the accumulation of nuclear weapons 
is known as "vertical proliferation." Some of those 
most. worried about “horizontal proliferation" scoff 
at the notion that vertical proliferation has any 


. relevance to the problem. But, in the minds of Third - 


World citizens, the connection is real. Why should 


= they be denied nuclear weapons, Third World 
. leaders ask themselves, when the superpowers 
cheerily go along. building. up their arsenals? Under. 
- the NPT, the superpowers are obligated to reduce 
their | own nuclear arsenals, but this obligation has | 
. not exactly been observed. When James Schlesinger | 


- Was secretary of defense, he talked about creating a 


“credible. Tesponse' "that is, suggesting. that nuclear - 
weapons. are not merely ‘weapons of last resort but 
also have a rather precise role to play in limited 
battlefield conditi ' an This » sounded ¢ as if the United E 


i : ! PN in SALT ‘will 
roe affect the vmm a of : some have-nots’ k 


(2) The < probit a | | P, Prohibit alt nuclea 


explosions, even the “ 


The United. 1 States a de is he 


Siberian É rivers, x ho ugh in reasingly, it seems. | 


such explosions are uneconomic, unbelievably cr 


for the task at hand, and dangerous. If the United. 
States and the USSR. agreed. to do away with all 
peaceful nuclear explosions, it would help to remove. 
the cloak behind which. India can Spe ‘its 
weapons tests. .. Pa 3 

(3) Thé reliability quotient. Sirerigthen- American 
security guarantees to our allies. This can- greatly. 
inhibit our allies’ desire for nuclear weapons, even if. 
it poses unattractive choices for us. For instance, if. 
American troops are withdrawn from South Korea, 
South Korea is likely to: grope for some different — 
kind of security, perhaps a nuclear capability of its. 
own. Then Japan would feel impelled to follow suit; - 
then other nations in Asia. 

(4) The “nuclear free zone" approach. It is feasi- 
ble—difficult, but feasible—to contemplate treaty. 
arrangements under which in certain regions nuclear. " 
weapons are forbidden. s 

(5) The instability factor. The case can be made 
that the acquisition of nuclear weapons by countries. — 
not now possessing them may invoke dangers that far . 
outweigh any sense of security such weapons may . 
imply. Many West Germans, for example, now. 
realize that an independent German capability 


would make central Europe more unstable, not less. 


The same can ii certainly: be said fora number of other 
countries. | 





and that means a very high risk of 
Hae". 057 005 | 
$a final, bold step the United States could 
reat from nuclear power itself. A number 
onsible observers have already called for such 
tion. “We must hold back on a great expansion of 
uclear pence until the world gets better,” said E energy Fi little s sense fc 


eral studies 1 now phe sce tl 


States, the ded result: from ‘concern | about cost, 5. Ex 


safety, ane ee 


in sum, L hey may. not. de oe: Yet there is one 
. choice but to try, and swiftly, when the alternative is- 
the terrifying prospect: of atomic bombs. almost ; 
everywhere. — 


Remember the old peasant of . 
Broadway and 19th— 

scraped red face, a croaking smile. and. 
twisted hands a size Or two too large? 


Huge-bottomed, she was bulked i in - swathes of black: 
Heaved it all down on a grocer’ S crate most 6 often— 
not far from the corner, in front of the old bank. 


I saw her winter evenings on my walks 

in sharpest cold, sometimes in snow, ^ .— EL 
selling puppies from a big brown. basket a 
litters gummy-eyed and squeaking- - PNE: 
and candy too: gumdrops, licorice | eder er 
a penny each, and oddly-shaped. dark cookies 
ginger-tasting, dusted white with ‘suger. 


It seemed to me she was old beyond. the telling 
but she never changed. I was the one who aged. 
One day she simply wasn’t there a 


Years later, I thought of her when spring c came round | 
and days grew long again: 

how at Eastertime she used to sell white rabbits 
a) water lilies in mid-June. E 





The piobleis, so the. shrink says, is whether Calder 
is willing to put up with his wife's idiosyncrasies. Is 
he willing? Does he want to? Yes or no. | 

The e as Calder sees it, is the handwriting 
on the wall. . 


The wife 

The wife's name is Honey-Mae and Calder hates 
it. Almost any other name is better than Honey-Mae. 
It mpi en t sounds. as if she wears _ bobbed 





: ud outside the bathroom door, suddenly 

ey-Mae," he said, “I’m talking to you. I 
that writing?” 

ieg a a bath. 


x e been hanging up his study corduroys 
Ep inside the closet door when fe saw 


' ens riget it wasn't moving. He shifted the 
t his other dad. and e the oue ag wick 


1 + all. It was handwriting, The 
wery email but the letters were perfectly 
‘Atle column of three words. He guessed 
words, some kind of words, though they 
we-en't in any of the languages he knew. 
thes?” he had said then to Honey-Mae, but 
navig none of it and was sitting in the bath 
ngE ng, while he stood outside the door 
ng- and wondering why. 
en. back to the bedroom and finished 
. undressin; de stood before the full-length mirror 
d looked: at himself in profile. He was getting a 
pot. He succed i in his stomach and watched the bulge 
.. disappear. “ E’s no good," he said to the mirror. “You 
cant go tough life holding your breath." He 
. reached int» the closet for his pajamas and threw a 
- quick glance at the corduroy pants. He pushed them 
- tentatively ath a finger. The writing was still there. 
. He found kmnself getting angry again, and feeling 


3 is z came trailing steam and perfume 
| bark and. laughing, she flung herself on Mop 
." she said. | 


"what's that writing in the 


Au atterns on your chest,” she said. 
al note to show her the ids in 


sat now, and what the hell. 
ed,” she said, her voice gone 


Mmmm. he said. 
he next day the writing was still there. He 
xi made another mental note to ask her 


x it and hen forgot. 
j a> r there was a fourth word and then a 


| u«'s most recent novel, Jessica Fayer, was 
lished last "ear. 


and he took her arm and turned her, saying, “Lookit 
What’s this?” 
And that was how it all got started. 


The writing 

The writing is small, in a cursive hand, made by a | 
blue ball-point pen, fine-tipped. The words are of 
varying length, but they spell nothing. 

Calder has copied out the words in his most 
careful hand. He has consulted his dictionaries and 
his texts on dialectic and grammar. He has even ~ 
consulted the awful T. D. Wood, who knows every- 
thing. But the words spell nothing. M 

It must be a code of some kind. Calder is at work X 
studying books on code when suddenly two more. 
words appear. This is it. This calls for scrupulous. 
scientific analysis. While Honey-Mae is at the shop, 
he sets up special lights and he photographs the . 
words exactly as they appear beneath the hook in his - 
closet. He has the prints blown up to five times their 
size. He compares; he isolates; he grinds his teeth in 
frustration. He feeds the words into a computer— 
forward, then backward, then any old way. It is hope- 
less, It isn't a code. Or perhaps the code is incomplete. 

Calder has begun gaining weight. He eats absent- 
mindedly, but all the time, and he has begun 
dreaming that threats are being made on his life. But 
all the threats are in code. He tells Honey-Mae none 
of this. He is determined she must not know, though 
he can't say why. But who can be writing these 
words? Who is doing it? 


The problem 

“Well, if you're not doing it, who is? Somebody's 
doing it." 

“Why are you so angry?” Her reasonable voice. 
“It’s only a little writing on the closet wall. Nobody's 
ever even going to see it." 

"Maybe it's Goldie. It must be Goldie." 

“Get dressed, Calder. You're going to be late." 

*But why would Goldie want to write on the closet 
wall?" 


Goldie 

Goldie has cleaned house in this neighborhood for 
the past fifteen years. During that time professors or 
their wives have accused her of hitting the dog. 
spoiling the children, drinking the liquor. smoking — 
the grass (Professor Wood, the accuser), and sitting 
down on the job. She has never been accused of 
writing on the wall. She quits. A3 NX 


The man she loves | z 
There are ten words now, Now there are fifteen. 
Now wean Calder has no con rol over it. . He» wi ishe. 
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| Willkommen, Bienvenue, Welcome... 


: e've fifty different ways of saying ‘Pleased to meet you, Make yourself at nor 
and easily as many places where home will seem another worid away - with Her Majesty 
: on Parliament Hill, or the poignant skirl af the Highland Piper. amid banter anc parter at 
open-air markets, or the magic and pageantry of our Caribbean cultures, or the oom pali-pah ct 
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» or write Ontario Travel, Dept F. Queens Park, Toronto 
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hey were ast there. He wills them not to be there. 
But there they are, tiny irregular scratches descend- 
ng in a per'ect row beneath the hook in the closet. 
Words. In mo language he knows. He says nothing 
more abouts at to uir Ad Re pretend to each 





















bm z against one another, counting breaths. 
| kisses azr wet forehead. She sighs and nuzzles 
n. And then he says it. 

"It is you. isn't it? Making those marks.” 

os "Marks?" 

^ “Marks. On the wall. In the closet." 

“No.” 

"Tt is." 

"No, Caieer. Lswear it isn't." 

They lie together, silent. Honey-Mae moves her 
shoulder against him, but he does not respond. 

“You do 5elieve me, don't you? Calder?” 

"Yes. I want to. Yes, I do." 

“I love veu." she says. 

In the mcrning he is full of energy and when she 
comes out ar the ‘bathroom, brisk, ready for work, he 
mentions almost casually, “You know, it’s the 
damnedest thing. Where do you suppose those words 

are coming from” 
And just as casually, she says, “I wrote them." 
Calder sizres at her, a pain in his chest. “You? But 
you told me...” 
“Oh, for: God's sake, Calder, don’t make such a big 
thing out cf everything." And then she is off to 
work. 























The shop 
Mrs. Fiscaer is leafing through a book of sample 
brocades. Each tme she turns a heavy page, she 
fingers it, znd checks Honey-Mae’ s reaction. The 
_ tiniest frowa, the tilt of the head in a question, the 
. pursed lip. Mrs. Fischer has not yet made the right 
: ‘choice. 
< Honey-M&e is sitting at her little antique desk 
helping Mr:. Fischer select the fabric for a Queen 
. Anne wing chair. Honey-Mae wears her oyster pant- 
Suit with ‘Ee beige silk blouse. She is short and 
shouldn't b= able to get away with a pantsuit, but 
somehow she does. Her blond hair, clipped close to 
-her head. emphas zes her delicate features. She uses 
no makeup exce,. a gray pencil above her lashes. 
Her eyes are large and gray. Sitting there, expectant, 















encouraging. she is herself the most impressive 
ample of fer art. 
... Honey-Mfe smiles gently as Mrs. Fischer touches 


for a seconc time the melon and gold brocade that is 
perfect for aer wing chair. 
"This one, I think, " Mrs. Fischer says. 





is Anatomy of Bliss Bv 


"Perfect," Honey-Mae says. 

Perfection. The brocade is perfect, and so is the 
shop, and so is Honey-Mae. Yet, in less than a 
quarter-hour Honey-Mae is on the telephone to 
Calder, sobbing over and over, "Forgive me, forgive 
me." 


Celebration 

Calder has been voted tenure and so they are 
going to dinner at The Silly Goose to celebrate. *Life 
is good sometimes," Calder says. He reaches into the 
closet for his dark blue suit and checks the wall 
beneath the coat hook. Smooth, white, unspotted. He 
shouldn't have checked it, but he can't help himself. 
After their last fight Honey-Mae had scrubbed the 
wall with Bon Ami and most of the writing had come 
out. Later he thought he saw signs that new words 
had been written and then erased, but he was never 
sure. Anyway, no words are there now, and he 
shouldn't be checking. 

The celebration is perfect. A tenderloin of lamb 
and a Nuits St. Georges and, before bed, there will 
be some very good brandy. And the two of them 
together, in love, with no writing on the wall. 

She is in the bath now and Calder carries the little 
silver tray with the two snifters into the bedroom and 
puts it on her bureau. Perfect. 

Suddenly he thinks how he can surprise her. He 
goes to her side of the closet and looks for the lace 
negligee he bought her on their honeymoon in 
Florence. White chiffon. Where is it? His fingers flick 
through her dresses, but there is no negligee. Just as 
he decides that it must be in the bureau, his eye 
catches the long skirt through a transparent plastic 
cover, way in the back, against the wall. He takes it 
out carefully, making sure it does not catch on 
anything. And then he gasps, holding the gown 
crumpled against him. He stares straight ahead at the 
wall, the white wall, covered from top to bottom in 
minute handwriting, words, words in long columns 
and in wavy lines and in circles and arabesques. 
Words covering the entire wall. 

Honey-Mae is standing behind him, naked and 
perfumed. She looks at him with disgust, with hatred. 
She turns and walks, wooden, to the bed. 

Calder takes the brandy to his study. He sits in his 


big leather chair, gazing helplessly at the books 


everywhere around him. He drinks the brandy, and 
keeps on drinking until he is drunk. 


The problem 
“Why?” he says. He is begging her. “Please. Just 

tell me. I want to understand. Why do you do it?” 
^What does it matter?” Honey-Mae says, surly, not 

herself. "You've never TONG me ur 2 



















The lovers 

Calder and Honey-Mae have decided on a ‘rank 
talk. The morning light streams through the blinds 
and a frank talk seems the sensible way to begia the 
day, to begin a new life. 

“I just want you to be happy,” Calder says. 

“I know. I know that." Honey-Mae burrows into 
his chest. 

“No, I don't want you to burrow now. I want us to 
have a frank talk. Will you do that for me?" 

Honey-Mae sits up, all business. 

^] just want you to be happy." he starts again. 

"I know that." 

“And if you're writing on the walls like this, 
something must be the matter." 

She says nothing. 

"Right?" 

"I'm not writing on the walls." 

He says nothing. 

“Suppose I did?" she says suddenly. “Suppose I 
threw shit all over the walls? So what? You've done 
worse." 

“Me! I! What have I ever done?" 

“Well, I'm not writing on the walls." 

“This is hopeless. There's no sense trying to hzve a 
frank talk with you. Nothing ever follows in lozical 
order. There's never any sequence. It's just denial 
and accusation. I thought we were friends. I thought 
we loved one another." He says the last part bitterly 
and pushes his way out of bed. 

“Calder?” Honey-Mae tugs at his sleeve as he sits 
at the edge of the bed fishing for his slippers. 
“Calder, Pm sorry. I'll try. Pm trying my best.” 

Honey-Mae hides her face in the pillow and begins 
to cry. Calder bends over her, smoothing her 
shoulders and back. He kisses the nape of her reck, 
slowly, lovingly. She turns and pulls him down on 
top of her. | 

And then he asks, “But what are you writing? Or 
what do you think you're writing?" 

“I just do it," she says, her face turned away 
now. . 

"But why? Words have to mean something." 

“Why can't you be with me?" 

“But I am with. you." 

They are silent for a while: he staring at her 





profile, she with her face to the wall. Finally she | 


speaks, her voice shattered. — 
"You understand nothing,” she says. “Nothing.” 
The shrink 
Dr. Robertson practices at the University Mecical 
Health Center but he takes some private patients too. 
The problems are always the same, , Variations. ona 
: Bine: |y PU 











*She writes on the walls?" he says, with only half a 
smile. 

"The closet walls only." 

*Do you know why she does this?" 

“No. That's the problem. That's why I’m here.” 

“And how do you feel about it?” 

Calder gives a very long, very clear explanation of 
how he feels about Honey-Mae’s writing on the walls 
and when he finishes, Dr. Robertson is silent. 

“The Goldberg Variations,” Dr. Robertson says 
finally. 

“Pardon me?” 

“Or Art of the Fugue.” 

“Bach?” Calder says. 

“Tell me about you. Tell me what you want out of 
life.” 





Surprise ee 

In class Calder lectures on the mythic elements) __ 
common to Don Juan, Don Quixote, and Faust. He’s 
happy. He forgets what awaits him at home. As he 
crosses the campus to his car, however, the tension 
begins, and by the time he reaches home, he is 
covered with sweat. How can this be happening? Is 
he losing his mind? He pauses at the front door and 
pretends to examine the lawn. Everybody in this 
town is crazy on the subject of crabgrass, so nobody 
is going to care if he stands there for an hour staring 
at the ground. Finally, sick, he puts his key in the 
door and goes inside. 

“Honey-Mae?” There is no answer. "Honey- 
Mae?" he calls again, a new sound in his voice. 

Honey-Mae is working half-time these days and if 
she does not answer, it means only one thing. Calder 
squares his shoulders and walks down the corridor 
into the sunlit bedroom. Honey-Mae is lying uncon- 
scious on the bed, but Calder only glances at her as 
he strides across the room. The closet door is open 
and the floor is heaped with clothes. 

The walls are covered with writing. 


That month B 

For one whole month everything has been perfect. — 
Honey-Mae has painted the closet and she has not > 
gone near a pencil. Calder brings her flowers every 
other day, they dine out on the weekends, they are - 
friends. 

“What do you suppose it was?" he asks her. E 
That look comes over Honey-Mae’s face and, as it — 
does, he feels something tighten in his chest. p 

“I mean, do you think it was tension, or overwork, 
or something? Maybe you were worried for me, that ~ 
I wouldn't get tenure. I mean, it has to have some _ 
logical explanation." - E. 
"Why do you have to Bing it n2 she | ays, “D 





















Ina world of many diverse __ 
onions,theres consensuson 
the taste of our scotch: —— 
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u like to humiliate me? Don't you think I'm 
-disgraced erough”” 
“You?” he says. "You! That makes me laugh. 
l What about me? Do you have any idea what it's like 
o live with a crazy woman? Do you have any idea 
What it's like to be at school, talking about Don Juan 
and the perfection of unattainable ideals, and be 
i thinking yes. by now she's finished one wall and is 
oving on © the next one. She wants to have the 
iole closet finished by the time I get home. For a 
rprise. Fo: a treat. And meanwhile the kids are 
king at ore ancther, figuring I’m losing my mind. 
irist, it’s oat of Jane Eyre, the loony in the attic. 
- You make me sick. You disgust me. I wish to God I'd 
-never laid eyes om you." 
.. Later, mudh later, he wakes her up and says he is 
sorry. 
<o “[Pve got æ vicious streak in me, I guess.” 
“Its my fault.” 
— "Its mme £00." 
“Will you hold me?" she says. 
_ She is shivering and when he takes her in his arms, 
"she clutches at him, pressing her body into his. 
“Make love to me, please. Please.” 
And he dees, frightened, because he is making 

love to a stranger. 









The handwriting on the wall 

< ;Honey-Ma: is writing on the walls every day now 
and she makes no secret of it. She goes to the shop in 
the morning where she sees customers and puts in 
orders for fabric and furniture and accessories. She 
- does her work well. By noon she is back at home and 
she writes wahout stopping until she collapses or 
until she hears Calder at the front door. He comes in 
. and stares at the writing and stares at her. Sometimes 
fess her he loathes her. Sometimes he tells her she 
eds help. E t no he tells her that unless she 











ied turns pu. the wall, idc now in her 
'she sleeps. 


"The problems 

- Calder stops suddenly i in the middle of his lecture 
comparing the poetic vision of St. John of the Cross 
-with the myst vision of Cervantes. It has just struck 







- him that he Eas ne idea what he is talking about. 
; After a miaut he goes on anyway. 


E The problem 
ü Honey-Mae wakes him in the middle of the night 
and says, “I lowe you, Calder. You are the only one. Í 
ove you. I love you.” 

‘alder lies there: with his eyes closed, his hand 
ly caressing her back. 












Data 
"I've had it. l'm done with her. I wan 
Dr. Robertson raises his eyebrows one s 

an inch. 

“I know how that sounds, but I want o 

“Well, that’s a choice you have to mak 

“I don’t want to leave her, but I’ve"got 
take any more. I’m not sleeping, my work 
pot, I look like hell. She looks like hell tc 
matter. I’ve done everything I can th 
begged her to stop. I’ve pleaded. I’ve t 
understanding. I’ve been a bastard, too, T 
it. I’ve got this vicious streak and she brings 
me. You should see the walls. It's unbeliev 
crazy house. It is! The bedroom, the bathroot 
kitchen. She's even started now on the living. room 
She’s left my study alone, that’s the only place. 2 go 
in there and get drunk.” n 

"She's left your study alone." 

“Oh, she'd never write in there." 

“Why is that?" A 

“She just wouldn't. It’s where I, you Khaw. do 
everything. My writing, my books. She wouldn't." 

“And you get drunk there.” 

“Well, only sometimes.” — 

“And why do you get drunk?” 

“To escape. You know, just to get away from it.” 

“And do you?” 

Calder looks at the shrink. Forty dollars an hour 
for this. 

“I come back to the study," Dr. Robertson says. 
“Why do you suppose she leaves that, of all the 
rooms, untouched? What do -you up it 
represents to her?" 

“It’s where I work. 
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Its... oh, God. rix 


"p s where you go to escape, you said. It s where 
you do everything, you said. Your writing. your 
books.” : 

"Yes?" 

"That's what you said." 

“Yes.” 

“Is she trying to tell you something? This Honey- 
Mae? Is she trying to make you notice her? And even 
while she’s doing it, protecting your most secret 
place? What if she should invade that place? What 
would that mean to you?” 

“She wouldn’t.” 

“But if she did?” The shrink is wearing his little 
half-smile. 

“She wouldn’t.” 

“She may.” Pause. Tick tick tick. “She will.” 

“I love her. She's crazy, but I love her.” — 

“You have to decide what you want,” the shrink 
Says. TY 





“What I want.” 
“And then get it.” 


The woman he loves 
Honey-Mae has put on the weight she lost and she 
is back at work. 
She has painted the val of every room except 
Calder's study. She never goes in there. 
She does not write on the walls. 
She is the peret wife. 


The woman he hates 

Honey-Mae has done it again. But only a little bit. 
In the bedroom closet. 

Calder flings his glass across the room, almost at 
her but not quite, and then he slams out of the house. 
In a minute he is back, with a purpose. 

He goes to his study and comes back with a 
marking pen. In huge black script he writes / FATE 
YOU across the bedroom wall. He writes it three 
more times and then he turns to face her. She is 
slumped against the door, her head bowed. Her 
small body shakes as she cries silently. 


The shrink 

Honey-Mae has agreed to see Dr. Robertson. 
Calder waits in the reception room until she comes 
out, pale, smiling faintly. 

"What did he say?" Calder asks as soon as they are 
in the car. 

"He says I am unhappy." 

"But why do you write? Did he say? Does he 
know?" 

“He said it sounds to him that I do it because I’m 
unhappy." 

"Forty bucks for that?" 

"I'm sorry." She covers her face with her hands. 

"Whats the use," he says. “What’s the use of 
anything." 


Resolutions 

Calder is listening to a student talk about the 
subtle connection between St. Teresa's Interior Cas- 
tle and Franz Kafka's The Castle when Calder sud- 
denly realizes something. and blurts out, "She is un- 
happy." 

“What?” 

“Can we talk tomorrow?” Calder is all action now, 
gathering books, throwing papers into his satchel. 
"Let's talk tomorrow. I have to get home.” 

“Who’s unhappy?” the student says. 

“I ae to ! Bo AAN 


Calder tosses the satchel into a corner and makes a 
break for the door, leaving the student behind. 


"Unhappy," he says. He knows what he will find 
when he gets home, but it doesn't matter. 
He runs a yellow light | at Fifth and Bryant. and 


ue one at the corner of his own street, but he 








“She is a: 2 "he says bun to nabod "Um. 


happy." m 
He bounds up the walk, into the house, straight to his 


His heart races because it may be too late. 
study. 


work that she does not even turn at the sound of his 
steps. — 








Honey-Mae is on her knees, so engrossed in her 


Beside her and behind her rise long shelves of e 


books, some with torn jackets, some with notepaper vue 
sticking out of them. She has pushed aside the heavy — 
desk, loaded with his papers, notes for lectures, — 


outlines for articles he will write. 


She kneels before the wall, which was white this —— 
morning, and which now is covered with words. But. vov 
not columns of words this time. not random scratch- 


ings. No, thé words grow from the baseboard and 
rise up the long length of white wall into airy 
patterns of trees and flowers and animals. The words 


are all in different colors, written close together, so 


that you do not see happy unhappy happy, you see - v 
only the flowering tree the words have formed, ando 
on the tip of the longest thinnest branch, the delicate 


shining blossom that says bliss, over and over. 


Honey-Mae kneels before her work, before this s 


blessed jungle, creating words, oblivious. 
"It's all right," he says. 


At the sound of his voice she crouches and hides : 


her face. He has never actually seen her writing 
before. He kneels beside her, carefully, and strokes 


her hair. 


“It’s all right," he says very softly. “I know. 1 


know.” 


She lifts her face to him and he kisses her, first on 


the brow and then, almost formally, on the lips. 


“I understand, ^" he says again. She turns to faci ; : 
him and he watches, astounded, as slowly the: 


madness drains from her eyes. 
They sink to the floor and lie there in each other’ 


arms, not making love, only looking. Above them are. 


his books and his papers and the flowers and tree 
full of happiness, unhappiness, happiness they have 
finally made. | 

But he and she do not look at the wall; they T 


beneath it and stare into each other, looking. and. 


looking = 








before him. Here is another 
. One, a plea that he lead the 
_ way to a real nourishment of 
the arts and humanities in 

_ America. 








C" |ooner er later President Carter 
Q will surely want to make some | 
J ‘decisions about the place of | 
a the arts mi bien in American life. | 
. The. basic queston is whether a- 
. bigger or a different kind of commit- . 
















1 nds has now oe P 
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new. ;n&lüohs:: ee "e 
dini financial condition ofa 
` subsidized museums and 
; groups in cities like Ham- | 
na. and Milan. France, as - 
ce the days of Versailles, 
















.new Beaubourg Art Center in Paris, 
and promises an annual dole of over 


| gural speech over the BBC, Keynes. 
ment to their financing out of. federal | 


| of life as part of their duty. But we dodi 
E not intend to socialise this side of | t 
.| social endeavour . . . the work of the © 
| artist is, of its nature, individual and Ao. new 
er | fes undisciplined, unregimented, “| te 

y / | uncontrolled, The artist walks where 
| the breath of the spirit blows him. He 


an official body is not to teach or la Pes 
Censor, but to give courage, confi- IE fr 


; | tions, however, are sometimes kept | 
rt5:10 be jewels i in its crown. d 
! ment | flash: pro V ncial “Operations. Protests | 


by Eleanor Mineo. 


























poured nearly $200 million into the | elsewhere against overbalanced 
largesse to a few chosen “elites.” The 
impoverished Réunion des. Musées 
Nationals of France has been forced 
to consider stopping all. finding. of 
provincial museums. |^ r 

But the British Arts Council, as its 
founders hoped, has succeeded—not 
without pain—in balancing the often 
contradictory goals of building up th 

“royal” arts of the capital and also 
providing for, as Keynes put it, "a 
| work [that] will spring up more. abi 
| dantly in unexpected. quarters . s 
said, "At last the public exchequer | Last year, for instance, some t 
has recognised the support and | thirds of the council funds « of 
encouragement of the civilising arts | $70 milli F 


















$30 million to keep this monolith 
operating. And when the Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain was set up in 
1945, as the successor to a wartime 
outfit sponsoring music and art. 
programs in air raid shelters, facto- 
res, and mining villages, it was 
conceived as no mean, transitional 
bureaucracy. The first chairman was - 
John Maynard Keynes. In an inau- 









































cannot be told his direction; he does je - 
not know it himself . . . the task of |» : 


kü 


dence and opportunity. . í 
Privileged European art institu- | 









Pa government, . 
| SOMMER of. 
alive. at the cost: of support to less | S Le 





yone's conscience, like 
die Francaise, the Ballet Russe, 


: Elgin Marbles, or ‘Napoleon’ si 
nxes. Regional tastes. in the arts : 
liffered so radically from West T 


st and Deep. South that - 


d impossible for a ‘Congress | 
mitted to the separation of |. 
iurch" (or culture) and "state" (or | 
blic funds) to decide which arts to | 


he. first and b ative’. ams 
n experiment with federal subsidy, | | 
he WPA, began in the. flush of the | fiscal 1977, to de split between Arts 


and Humanities, is $250 million. Yet 


rogressive art education movement 
yf the early 1930s. Funds went to the 
upport of some 11,000 artists, not all 
f whom were admired by the legis- 
ators. (That many surviving on the 
ole turned out to be leaders of the 
'ostwar American "new art" would 
eem dramatically to vindicate the 
roject.). The program collapsed after 
nly a decade in the face of the 


: ouse Un-American Activities Com- 


It was not until 1965 that President 
johnson, advised by Roger Stevens 
ind taking the British Arts Council as 
nodel, established a National Foun- 
ation on the Arts and Humanities, 
vith twin funding agencies, the 


National Endowment for the Arts 


nd the National Endowment for the 
umanities.- The intention was to 


ulate monies destined for culture - 
om political interference. Thus the 
and NEH were set up, as the 


‘ouncil is vis-à-vis Parliament, 


rivers of a block | grant, appor- an 
le, without government say-50 
t details, to petitioners ranging b 


m the cultural Right to Left. - 


commitment, commented, 


“It's | 
nd of thing a great President — 
lo^), the End hi for the | 


tyle. Mast funds go for "projects," 
many with some kind of educational 


. | angle. No funds go to the more | 
pedestrian mair tenance of art organi- | 
zations for fear that such ongoing | 
oster artistic sloth and | 
it | dependence. There has, in fact, been | 
a major effort to stir up the public. to 


support might - 


make its own contributions. 


fiscal 1976. The authorized figure for 


these figures, pace Nixon, are not too 
impressive. Out of a total public 
spending budget of some $500 billion 
last year, no more than $300 million 


flowed into our arts at all levels, 


federal, state, and city. If weapons are 
the embodiment of the United 
States’s death wish, the embodiment 
of its will to survive is distinctly 
undernourishec (Britain puts propor- 
tionally three times as much into its 
arts). 

Nor are funds entirely at Chairman 
Hanks's disposal. To placate a Con- 
gress that must approve the lump 
sum, about a quarter of it goes 
directly to the arts councils of the 
individual states. Since funds are also 


piped to "community" projects by 
other channels, it is estimated that | 


some half of Endowment funds end 


up helping what are loosely to be. 


considered "outreach" programs. In 


| some states, local funding comple- | 
ments the federal. In New York, for 


example. a bucget of $27 million for 


the arts is required by law to be 
$ spread out to fifty cents per head in | 

nder Chairman Nancy - Hanks | 

pointed by an ebullient Nixon | 

in liberally i increasing the finan- | 


The Nationa: Endowment for the . 
Arts received nearly $75 million. in 
| fiscal 1975 (Humanities gets a rough- - 
|l equivalent sam); $82.5 million in. 


realized, at the last moment, 


| odi philosóph of the Endowriehf, 
< many ill-suited institutions have been 
forced into annual paroxysms. 
justification. to get money earmarkec 
for this or that passing "great idea 
` while, bit by bit, the economic fou 


dations of their operations have b 


caving in. The resulting competiti 
for short funds now threatens 
destroy that carefully achieved hi 


mony of opposites among the constit 


| uencies in the arts. 


Contenders in the field of Wen 


are individual artists and their often’ 


transient. agencies—little galleries, 
magazines, publishing houses, "off 
and "off-off" Main Street performing: 
groups; minority and inner-city art | 
groups; and—most vocal 


certain big metropolitan art mu- 


seums, opera and dance companies, 
employing hundreds, serving thou- __ 
sands, claiming special prerogatives — 
because of their role in the nation’s: 


multibillion-dollar tourist trade. The 


funding process has worked best for 


the first two categories but has failed 


to keep pace with the crisis facing the : : 


behemoths. 


New ways and means 


Nuts and bolts-plumbing, heat, : 
taxes, and salaries—are going up in 
price. The New York City Ballet was 
rescued from extinction in Januar 
only because the musicians' union 
that 
management meant it when it said it 
would close. shop. The Metropolitan 


Opera, running an annual deficit 


after all contributions are in of some 


| $2 million, s will have to face the p 
each of sixty-two counties, 50 percent |. bility of. 
| of the total budget to what are called | contr 


“primary” art iastitutions. Thus every | cofi 


the ee to. ri agains f ! 


- kind of protection can be built into |. u 





in their 
avowal of fiscal crisis these days—- — __ 








































* cits of past ears by such means as 


i lending Egvptian gold to be displayed 


+ 


department store, 
zypuüanesque bath 
and bed linens from Springmaid, and 
_ selling reproductions of its decorative 
: arts treasures. 
—. Furthermere, the Metropolitan has 
: just accepted $20 million from pub- 
lisher Walter Anaenberg to cement 
what some eonsider a shotgun wed- 
ding, whose disguised aim was to let 
.the museum complete its extensive 
"building program, for which funds 
had run out. B is questionable 
whether the museum has a legal right 
.to install this non-museum operation, 
io. be called a branch of the Annen- 
berg Schoci of Communications, in 
space originally taken over from city 
parkland oaly after angry dispute in 
- the city council. Farther west, the $80 
million Denver Performing Arts Cen- 
‘ter has bogged down in accusations of 
tax fraud. 4nd it is still not certain 
that New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, which last year ran a deficit of 
.,$800,000, will get permission to build 
its escape haich—& commercial apart- 
ment builómg atop the galleries, 
whose profits would go into a tax- 
exempt cultwral trust benefiting only 
the museum. 

. As if te anderime the peril of the 
situation, a number of America’s 
biggest benefactors of the arts—indi- 
-vidual and foundztior—have recently 
- been commissioning studies of means 
of financing the arts other than out of 
their own pockets. Each of these 
studies will cost in six figures; the 


: in Blooming: ale's 
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dollars per annum, a sum that would 
| urvival for hundreds of small 
groups devoted to the arts. 

The sources that promise to offer 
| le help are corporations— 
nof use more than an 


: tible contributions—and 


total adds up several million 


me percent of their poten- - 





ae 


pem emm mter n artes a 


Gu 
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Kreps, secretary of commerce, has 
stated she will use her influence to 
create a "new era" of corporate pride 
in “socially desirable activities,” 
among which, presumably, projects 


American corporations gave some 
$150 million (up from $22 million a 


contributing $2 million. 

The trend holds abroad. An Asso- 
ciation for Business Sponsorship to 
the Arts has sprung up in Britain, not 
unduly hamstrung by an inspirational 
British rule that, to qualify for bene- 
fits, donors must agree to continue 
support for seven years. Furthermore, 
in the future there will be pressure. by 


i multinational corp oration " and. for T 


in the arts would rank high. In 1975- 


decade ago) to the arts, Exxon alone 


















m ee still ibis advantane | of 
the more generous U.S. tax benefits. 
The Scottish National Opera is look : 
ing into this possibility now. | 


Accounts and accountability 


But the federal government can 
take the boldest steps, psychic an 
real, beginning with the appointmen 
of a Cabinet-level, though not nece 
sarily Cabinet-bound, secretary o 
culture. Second, the National Endo 












quality i do "e, ee national 


o it is. ‘probably true ditat, ^al 
ident Carter has already said, | 
EW should now be divided into two | 

gencies, one for the physical needs | 
f health and welfare and the other | 


or education, humanities, and the 
rts. The symbiotic relationship 
among these categories of human 
endeavor has been well illustrated in 
terally oceans of reports on every 
spect and hope of art education, 
'hich have flooded this country since 
John Dewey began to write. 
_ Finally, it is time for the kinds of 
regulations and standards that oper- 
te in other parts of the economy to 


be imposed on the art world. Two. 
merican art groups have already 


moved on this issue. The College Art 


] ssociation - a year ago drew up a. 
ode of ethics. And, at the instigation 


f New York's Attorney General 


efkowitz, ; an International Founda. 


public i in matters 


‘tion | dor Art Research has been set set up : 
4o offer disinterested expertise. to the 
concerning authen- 


tication of works of art. 

"These exercises in self-policin 5 ar 
nly a beginning. Institutions work- 
ng with tax 'unds—either federa 
ocal, or private—should have to clea 
heir books on matters traditionally 
iandled "discreetly" i in the art we 


‘such as income, salaries, fees, trav 
n| and expense accounts, not to speak of 
| commissions. The fund-raising Foun- 
dation for the J offrey Ballet has done 
this in its new prospectus. To this. 
‘end, the Endowment might adopt the 
useful British system of placing an |. 
assessor on the board of funded oper- 
ations. The fresence of such a 
watchdog adviser, a qualified profes- 
sional, might discourage such. prac- 


tices as the offezing of “emoluments” 
to star artists when top fees are 


publicly fixed, or the bidding against — 
one another in an open art market by. 


competing museums, each one of 


which is spemding tax-deductible 
donations. For there is basically no: 
difference between tax-free gifts from- 


individuals, foundations, or corpora- 
tions and government subsidy in the 
sense that, in a.] these cases, monies 
are kept from the pot available for 


more primitive needs of the society. 
| So if the United States, as it surely. 
! will, elects to Pur the Spa. 


ATLANT IC “FIRSTS” 


tradition. of. non-interferencé. with 
what an. ‘individual does with 

| “own” tax monies, then the ; öve 
ment has i a sight Y to exercise. 4 


, squeezed : out. A recent dy in | this 
| country shows that only one painter 
| or sculptor in ten can support himself 
: by his work. Over half our componer 
-earn Jess than $2500 a year. 


Yet the. government | of a free 


| nation has a stake in its artists that : 
goes deeper than the survival of any 


one individual or ism, deeper than 


the tourist trade or competition | 


between propaganda lines. Personal - 


freedom, the dialectic between the _ 
free individual and the community, — 
the common and perpetual search for = 
form and meaning-abstractions like — 
„these are witnessed to in the interna- - 

tional community of artists. Works of 


art, far from being the expendable | 


ruffles and flourishes of a nation, are — 
the incarnation of its rational life. It 


seems irrational at this crossroads of 


time and economics to leave their . 
survival to the haphazards of evolu- 
tion or the clout and counterclout of 
2 passing | politicians. [Lj] : 


tad of eacli he tak a . prize was s awarded to the author of the s sto v ^" ch i is the 
opinion. of the editors e top rank. We are happy t to announce the - 


i prizewinner for 1976: 


L. M. ROSENBERG a 
for “Memory” | 
in n the November 1976 issue - 





by Richard Hugo 


BEHIND. SEVERAL THEORIES of what happens 
to a poet durng the writing of a poem—Eliot's escape 
from persorality, Keats’s idea of informing and 
filling another body, Yeats's notion of the mask, 
: Auden's 5 consept of the poet becoming someone else 
r the duration of the poem, Valéry's idea of a self 
perior to the self—lies the implied assumption that 
e self as given is inadequate and will not do. _ 
-How you pel about yourself is. probably. the most 
important fz-ling you have. It colors all other feel- 
ings, and if wou ane a poet, it colors oy writing It 
/ account for your wnting. 


DEW BELIEVED that the fear of. failure iS 
cf American writers. We are so competi- 
3, thats we want tto — all other writers, 


wouldn’t stand a chance. He'd wipe you. out: t, Buster. UH 
Despite Roethke's unconvincing though often ^. 
endearing machismo, as a poet he found that failure — 
haunted him far less than success. The possibility — 
that the poem might fail some inner ideal may have 


been haunting but acclaim. from the outside 5 


| n demanded ening saineinients 


teling h him he is i oe EA i pe so = n d H i 
they are undercutting hat to jim seems his ne ot 


write. Pm not suggesting. we run about t telling young : ? 
poets how awful they are to insure they : 


writing. They will tell: themselves that ofte n enough A 
without our help. > = ‘ : 


PVE KNOWN OF CASES. where the e poer "e 





















am they'll disdain me and I can get back to writing. I 
am great and will be a part of literature. Therefore, I 
must constantly grow through style changes to insure 
my worth as an artist of stature. 


IT WOULD BE IDEAL if some instrument could be 
developed that could measure a writer's capacity for 
success so that just enough acclaim. money. and 
praise could be doled out to keep the writer going. 


TWO CLASSIC American short stories: Heming- 
way 's "Soldier's Home," and Faulkner's “Barn Burn- 
ing." In Hemingway's Story the protagonist, Krebs, 
by birth and circumstance is an insider. As a result of 
his experiences in a war and his own sensitivity, he 
feels alienated and outside. In Faulkner’s Story the 


Lo ` protagonist, Snopes, a little boy, by birth and circum- 


-stance is an outsider who wants desperately to be in. 
He wants to be a part of what, from his disadvanta- 
 geous position, seems a desirable life. His father is 
criminally insane and in-his own mind can justify 
anything he does. ‘Snopes is torn between loyalty to 


his father and the urge to protect “decent” people 


from. his father's viciousness. In the end, he informs 
on his father and as a result his father i is killed while 
committing a crime, = : | 

Not from birth and circumstance, but by virtue of 









Richard Hugo, pot of creative writing at the 
University of Montana, is the author of two books of 
poetry, the latest being What Thou Lovest Well Remains 
A merican. He has. recently been appointed editor on the | 
. Yale. Series of Younger Poets. 
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Mallarmé 






how they feel about themselves and their relation 
with the world, as revealed in their poems, many 
American poets see themselves as (or really are) 
Krebs or Snopes. 
































Krebs: William Carlos Williams, Ezra Pound, | 
Richard Wilbur, e. e. cummings, Wallace Stevens, | 
Allen Ginsberg. Ue 

Snopes: T. S. Eliot, Theodore Roethke, Robert . 
Lowell, William Stafford. Louise Bogan, James 
Wright, Galway Kinnell, A. R. Ammons. 

Of the two, the Snopes poets would probably have 
a harder time handling success since the Krebs poets 
could be successful without feeling they had violated 
their heritage. The Snopes poets would feel that their 
heritage has some deep emotional claim to their 
loyalties. The Krebs poets could write their best. 
poems without fingering their fathers. The Krebs poets 
would feel that if something is wrong with their 
relations with the world, the fault is not entirely their 

Both would find success hard to adjust to. For a 
Krebs poet success means accepting values he knows 
are phony. For a Snopes poet, success could mean he 
has cast aside all people (including himself) he 
believes are doomed to failure and whom he 
continues to love. In both cases the result could be 
self-hatred and creative impotency. 





CERTAIN FEELINGS « ean lead to certain stances in 
the poem. If the- feelings are strong enough th 
stances may be overstances, or poses. This might 
result from extreme feelings. of shame and degrad 
tion. (Roethke) | or intense. self-hatred ^ (Dyl: 














Sie to things others 
: consider acënportant or dull. Poets of overstance 
admit this. When I read Eliot's definition of the 

: sometimes have the urge to 
add at the end the words “in polite society.” 


st as you must assume nara you 
put down belongs because you put it there (just to get 
down ai :4), you must also assume that because 
€ it is wrong and must be examined. 
kry process, I suppose! But isn't it better to 
iE:bility to accept yourself to creative 
eelings of worthlessness can give birth 
t and most welcome critic within. 


J FAIL (and by fail I mean fail them- 

‘er write a poem as good as they know 

acable of) are often poets who fail to 

rgs of personal worthlessness. They lack 

im necessary to perfect the poem. They 

ist the ro of a wrong thing in a right world and 
oclaim themselves the right thing in a wrong world 
t the same thing as Krebs if thats what you are 
- in doesn't care much for the world or 


to revise and perfect, 
abo t these matters. that I am 


superstitious. I don't know how many young people 
l've heard (usually men) proclaim themselves great 
artists and then fade into the woodwork. I believe 
that the moment you declare yourself great you put a 
curse on yourself. You can get away with it in 
baseball (Johnny Bench) or boxing (Muhammad Ali) 
if you have the physical gifts to back it up. But the 
poet who says “I am the greatest" has damned 
himself forever. 


JEALOUSY IS IMPOSSIBLE for a poet because he 
has written every poem he loves. Among the beau- 
tiful poems I’ve written are “Leda and the Swan,” 
“Memories of West Street and Lepke,” “The Farm 
on the Great Plains,” “A Guide to Dungeness Spit, 2 
and perhaps a hundred more. 

When I meet a poet who is jealous of the- poems of 
others (reputation is another. matter). l'm sure that 
poet has not yet written a poem as good as he knows 
he can. When you have done your best, it doesn't. 
matter how good it is. That is for others to say. 


IF YOUR LIFE must be validated in all its anger 
and hostility to a world you don't want (Krebs), or in. 
all its regret and loneliness to a world that doesn't 
want you (Snopes), the validation waits inside you to 
find itself in words on the most ordinary 


paper. 


THERE ARE AS MANY WAYS of feeling about 
oneself as there are people. What I am talking about 
is not limited to denn Ta others. it is often far more - 





. HOWEVER A POET feels about himself, he feels itin 


such a way that at moments. he can play with the 
j feeling, | | 


| glass? Buttons. "um ! hangman's s vest? On a lover S 
clothes? | 


SHOULD YOU REJECT YOURSELF because you 
count buttons and pick up glass when all civilization 
tells you Please, this is hardly the time? 


AN ACT OF IMAGINATION is an act of self- 
acceptance. 


ONE REASON many poets drink so much may be 
that they dread the possibility of a self they cen no 
longer reject. Alcohol keeps alive a self deserving of 
rejection. If the self as given threatens to become 
acceptable, as it often does after years o? writing, it 
. must be resisted or the possibility that the poet will 
.. not write again becomes a monstrous threat. 

.. When Faulkner, replying to the question Why do 
you drink so much? answered For the pain, he may 
not have meant to cure the pain. He Pm have meant 
m keep it alive. 


| WRITING is a way of saying you md the world 
have a chance. All art is failure, 


We A LONG TIME BACK, suba twenty-five years 


a ago, a reviewer (Hudson. Review, 1 think) ridiculed 


. William Carlos Williams for saying one reason a 
~~ poet wrote was to become a better person. I was fresh 
.. out of graduate school. maybe still there, filled with 
^the New Criticism, and. e with the 
reviewer. But now I see | 
‘think Williams was advoc 
nor r the naive idea that aft 


a ‘momentarily t 


approp ed to initis, Miete it least dd 

are a wrong thing in a right world, then you shoul 
change and the world should remain the same. Mor 
important is the imagination’s impulse to cre: 
unknowns out of knowns (my thanks to Madeline: 
DeFrees, poet and colleague of mine at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, for this idea). If the knowns keep- 
changing, the process of creating the unknowns is 


constantly threatened because the base of operations 
is unstable. It is natural though not necessarily _ 


healthy for poets to prefer a world left alone de. 
remain just a as it is forever. ; 


A SNOPES POET obviously finds conservatistà 
natural. If Snopes grew up to be a political radical 
(an understandable development and perhaps a 
laudatory one), it’s doubtful he would be a poet. 
Though it's s possible that he would call Bie o 


ONE PROBLEM for modern poets is the wholes 
changes i in what we see, the tearing down of b 
ings, the development of new housing, the acc 
ated rate of loss of all things that can serve as vis 
checkpoints and sources of stability. There is mo: 
than temporal « correlation between the destruction 
the Louis Sullivan buildings in Chicago and the mu 
der of Sharon Tate and companions in Los Ange 


WITH THE ACCUMULATED LOSSES of know 
the imagination. is faced with the proble: t 
preserving the world through internalization, 
keeping that world. rigidly fixed long enoug 
create the unknowns in the poem. (Ri 
this). Today, 1 memory must | 
Though the process ecümés more comp 

du vie believe. the accelerated. loss c 
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wih s ratios as if they have no need - 
of sleep. 


9—T oday! 


10-—Claims adjuster Morris Bateman 
and his wife dropped by for drinks. 

They are both small, quick, intuitive, 
seminal, prickly, fin de siécle, impish, 


tousled, flute-like. I love them. I Yves? la am “much i the better t Tor having 
commented that one must live one's life = 

on the level of human gravity, and we 

quarreled. 


12— This is mv story. 


14—1 know what the word for the 
feeling I want to express is, but I can't 
seem to put my finger on it. | had the 
word on the tip of my tongue, but it 
appears to be out of sight out "d mind. 
All but filed and forgotten, yes’ 





3—Oh, look at that! 


.6—Tried a kaubana P I wan So she the: 3 
inept. It was a nightmare. I want to: be. ^ d this e. fne head 25 into a 
one of Brancusi birds. The board shot -< > slender neck: poised. on a voluptuous - 
out from under my feet every time I body. Her name is Dot. Her dream is to 
. tried to move. My balance was Ss marry a powerful industrialist and. go to 
| horrendous. I could only teeter and fall. , Teachers’ College. B 


© 9—Mother called. Says she’s knitting al 10-Cast off cast-offs today. Pound 
jacket for the diary. . some found objects. 


I1—Stopped by a peepshow on 42nd St. 14—As E sip on a martini, I am. getting 
It was the day's first act. My eyes got the buzz going. Playing possum this - 
big as saucers. I crept to the busand © afternoon. My spiritual son is a buried 
NES UT | M | slunk in my sea; wearing a false face. 1 inner fire whom I don't want to wake. : 
. HOSTAGE: LONDON hits a nerve | Tead Artaud, but my mind wasn't on it. call on altered consciousness. ga 
that has been exposed in all of us since | I felt a shrill anımal contentment, 
_the IRA began its reckless bombing in | without reason. : 7 Broke with Lincoln Center last 
. Belfast and then in London. Suppose; we os . night. 
ask ourselves, suppose a gang of anar- | 14—] am releasing an image that | 
chists as ruthless as the IRA but more resides, asleep, in a block of thoughts I. 25—Dog staring up at me with 


expert contrived to put together an. ve | ini i 
am having. No, it is untractable. | worshipping eyes. Salon. 
„atomic bomb with which they threatened "i | S PPInE ey 


to. blow up the heart of London. The f | um l o 
possibility is too close to be laughed off, 15—The Con Ec man checked the meter | 29--Finished a story based on Julio, the . 


id GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD describes, | this morning. I pleaded with him. that I elevator operator, who is studying to be 
wi h increasingly tense believability, the || am living on the fine edge of o a dentist. I showed it to him. Employing 
| terror such a threat would impose upon restlessness and that I want surcease ` surrealism, I portray the elevator as à 

the government and the populace. from it. loose tooth that he is trapped 


inside. He was shocked. Read Farda, 
HOSTAGE: LONDON is told in the 18—Décoles toi, moi! I said. 


iary of one of the anarchists who has 


been trained as a gunrunner but who, 26—Lunched with inventory control JULY 
when he learns of the enormity of the 


| | manager Kenne:h Parker and his new a 
: sid igedi ipae a girlfriend, Gwer. We became fast | ^ . 4— Terrible thing happened. At the end : 
“rage more swiftly than Scotland Yard | friends immediately. Hers is a warm, — of our session today Dr. Borkin said ` 
because of his. familiarity with. the con- | annealing, irenic nature, fluctuating |. come back in à year or so when you'r re 
-spirators. But he is in one hell of a mess | constantly between two automatic pilots. further along. P 
soon as the other members of the gang | She hides her astistic side. I pointed out | oe 
discover that he is not with them, but is | that she could caange the established - Have thrown myself into writing . a 
using against them the techniques of , order of her day by setting asidean symphony. My divinations of chords 
e Rm they have tugi him. |. hour for painting, if she chose to. She . that please come to nothing. I am: 
"pea uty. of ihis d is the ids ; allowed as how she.could. Life is very. -desperately to liberate my aesthetic 
h which Geoffrey Household | difficut for Gwen, which 1 envy. CN notes down splashdash, withou 
abou he London he knows and * PN “knowing 1 their values. Something sc 
H a. 28-The T train is a beautiful Ju simple. as the awakening of dawn h 
~ bolt of silk that rustles very Lo PADS . . ina bird's mournful song, reproaches 
g S wonderfully. 7 : ig ee me, measure after measure, for not Ev 
dj s | E SE knowing what. key Pm in. I aman 
| E UNE : ne oe ignoramus.: 


dou iSloke at length today of a bricks. | i E 11: Bought a tape. recorder. Am og 
| colored chilled soup made from. logging, logging! | COM 
foo fermented corn which is served. with; | 
= sweet-and-soun f vol-au-vents and aged oe 16-Fecling spooky-wooky today. 





ng Rudi Boyers with my eyes. id A 


^^ was une a bash. 


dier Casper the 
s effect by 
Themseéives under a sheet they 
| wert x: someone hiding behind 
us de reoresented. 2: a s 


d rt e “the ee shape € of | 


af. My wc c suggests dreams, 
nas, biue-aleite, uncut hay. Told - 
avr Victor Peters that I 
ably going to be in the 
eam of diary-writers. He agreed. 
anked hira: saying "intime." I felt 
self wantirg te return to a simpler ` 
place and. tame Someone rapped with a 


poon for aitextien, suggesting we all go 


for a joyride om the 3 104 bus to the 
d of the lime, p 4 was vetoed. “The 
hicago you <new is dead," I remarked. 
to Peggy Smilers who had everyone in 
stitches pretesiing te pass out the chips 
_ very fast. Everewhere em pty faces. 
Weak chins: Yery drank, I found myself 


AUGUST 


4— Scat! 


8—This is the church, this is the steeple, 
this is the door, these are the people. 


23—' Sdeynes! 'Sdiggers! Yungas-yanos 


(wool-gatherer)! 'Pon my sam! Waly 


waly. To be continued. 


SEPTEMBER 


8—Today I wandered around and finally 
found the somebody who could make 


. me feel blue, who could make me be 
. true. 
WHO IS THE SOMEBODY? 


You, diary. 

YOU ARE SOMETHING ELSE 
AGAIN YOURSELF. 

Thank you. Thank you. 


. DON'T MENTION IT. 


My diary. 
THE END. 


GER IN HOLY LAND 


by Steven Reiner 


| am | Jewisa a twenty-seven-year-old 
; -ewish male. My mother's 


with joy because I am in 


am PE in a . blue 


DELL : pole | or ' religious 
a mngements to labor on a 
p iitors come here with a 


and haze, the men with wide, leathery 
necks, or the women, voluptuous and 
open. Perhaps the struggle to make order 


in the dust brings together the despera- - 
does, eccentrics, hustlers, and pilgrims, all a 


seekers after fortune or redemption. 


m denen easy. m S 
sherut, fud a 


matter little that they are madii er 
the wheel. Men, in a country wher 
equality is near total in all. profe 
Young, muscular, almost uniformly a 
some, they climb on their buses i in des 
toned. shirts and bare. feet, car 
blaring radios tuned to` rock. ny fo 
They ride their smoking monsters for all 
they're worth, honking. tailgating, passin 
on blind curves, giving the most routine 
run a sense of daring and. urgency. 
Englebert Humperdinck is on the radi 
as my Egged bus races toward Elat 
which boasts some of the most spect 
cular coral reefs in the world off 
shores. Once. this. was a small seasid 
village. on Israels besieged south: 
border, but the euphoria of victory | 


turned it into a splashy high-rise Test 
the Miami Beach of the Middle E 


Elath is out of kilter-a bawdy, fre fr 
swinging town. with loud music joints à 


outdoor dormitories only yards aw 
. from. the posi white hotels pun „priva! 


nained for Caesar. uj is "a tough t town 
desert drifters tra; f 


2 itinerant workers fror 
People here walk tall and swagger, work Sd 
| and dance fiercely, unrefined and un- 2. 
trammeled. Theirs is a small country with - 


in near Timna, 


a large appetite. Their land of miracles is: — 


à society reflected in a fun-house mirror— 
stumbling, comic, where the e = 
is commonplace, and every glance be- 
comes a double take. At the Bank-Leumi, i" 
a frenzied teller screams at depositors, 
While wildly stuffing bills into his shirt E 
. pocket. On a winding road high above the 
 Negev, a huge trailer truck heading for rM 
. Jerusalem warehouse overturns, sendinga 
thousand small plastic sinks tumbling 
toward the Dead Sea. Bedouin tribesmen _ 


carry cases of Coca-Cola and camou- 


flaged transistor tape decks across the - 
desert, and Israeli soldiers, who can't 
X afford bus fare, y onto iR uk Hes 


Ja 


» undulating sind Pad pei 

< Ten years ago this was part of Eg 
have been told that it is the most bea 
place i in all of. Israel. Nuwei ba i is al 
-of the argent public b b: W 





y sland. after the. "Fourth, strewn 
debris as far as the eye can see. 
| trek far beyond sight of the vaca- 
ion TS, toward plastic shanty towns 
where slow-moving, deeply tanned naked 
ies mill around. Nuweiba has also 
ecome a must stop on a trail of sun and 
heap. living followed by a caravan of 
'oung travelers from Crete to Goa. 
5l belong to a small troupe of new 
rrivals who are looking for a campsite: 
onathan, a meticulous young doctor 
rom Australia who has left his kibbutz in 
Tiberias: Silvia-Beatrice, a Swiss ski in- 
ctor with a large Sholom 13 inexplica- 
sly tattooed along her arm; and Morris, 
e wily, blue-eyed son of a fruit 
merchant from Aruba, sent off to Israel to 
1 war. Morris quickly takes charge of 
rOup, ordering us to scavenge, to 


for material with which to make a _ 


d ine and become 
Suddenly, out of 
oachim, a tall Pakistani 
unt has not put on 


ionths. He offers us 


a lopsided : villa that 

e of pins, newspapers, 
‘room. after room. of 
sulously withstood the 
on we are joined by Oded 


two wandering Israelis, 


former soldiers who have 
beaches in Tel Aviv in search of 
'. Moishe is bespectacled, quiet, 


and is now leering, snapping away 


nis: Russian-made camera, collecting a_ 
assortment of nude photographs to 


to his bis mE. home. Hei is 5 also 


corrupted by Americans. Oded was 


hero, his friend tells me. | 
Our days are listless, governed by the 


heat. There is little shade except in the 


ragged shadows of our shelter, where we 
sit encircled by flies and rusting tin cans. 
Relief from the sun is found only in the 
warm, thick sea, where we float without 
effort for hours. Dusk is a deep red; the 
full moon ignites the sand; and at 


daybreak the wind rises, driving us to take - 
cover and crouch against the swirling 
desert floor. Occasionally, at night, people 
from the isolated encampments join 


around the towering palm trees; music, 
drumming, and naked dancers race 


before a huge bonfire, a voodoo mirage, | 
there on the Sinai Though there are- 


frequent military patrols, the Israelis 
don’t seem to mind such goings-on, and 
the band of international nudists provides 
a certain amount of relief from the drudg- 
ery of desert duty. The Bedouins stare 
and we stare back; they sell fruit, display 
their robes and wares, and a quiet friend- 
liness develcps between us. But there is 
danger at Nuweiba also, the kind that is 
mysterious and unnerving. A small group 
of men on horseback have swept through 
several times, siashing tents and over- 
turning campsites. Just two days. before 
my arrival, a young Canadian couple was 
killed, found in sleeping bags, both 
decapitated—assailants unknown. 


he bus ride to Jerusalem lasts eight 
hours. We stop at a kibbutz near 
Sodom for fresh milk and yogurt, and for 
raisins and roasted nuts at the teeming 
central bus station in Beersheba, a fortress 


of smokestacks and housing projects 


between the Negev and the Judean hills. 
We begin to leave the desert here, the 
traders and camels, the odd, 


middle of nowhere and exit thirty kilom- 
eters down the road at a precise spot, 
where there are no markers and no signs 
of life. We climb. Yattah. Hebron. Bethle- 


hem. After this endless, dry journey the 
first sight of green plants and dark earth © 


is startling and a little unsettling. The 


, moisture in the air carries the deep scent - 
at of oranges through the open windows. - 
ive Oded has a wide nose and small | 


I am sitting next to a blond, blue-eyed 
physical therapist from Scotland, who 
says that she knows of a nice place to stay 
in Jerusalem. She is in the fourth month 
of an around-the-world holiday, and 


solitary 
figures who flag down our bus in the 


Of towers, 


Neg one without a consid rab 
amount of money. The good hotels, suc 
as the King David or the new Jerusale 
Hilton, are very good and extravagant 
priced, catering almost exclusively i 
comfort-minded Americans. Even th 
cathedral-like YMCA is rated a three-st 
hotel, offering large but drab rooms a 

rate that would guarantee something. 


more luxurious at most hotels in West 
Europe. The Israeli-run hostels, jamm 


are boot camps and health spas, imbued 
with a chest-thumping vigor that offer: 
little comfort or rest. There are no. 


bargains or budget hotels. The range of 
accommodations for the 


money-tight — 
traveler runs from basic to primitive: to 
unspeakable. m 
There is a legendary Mr. A, a gent 
elderly Arab who offers clean dormito: 
rooms in his hidden mansion near the 
Jaffa Gate, but I hear about. him too lat 
The desk clerk at the Columbia looks lik 
an unwashed James Beard, spea 
discernible language, and issues mo 
labic grunts as he stirs in his chair. A bed 
costs $2.50 a night, whether it isin a 
private room or in a dormitory. I am pùt 
on the top floor, in a tiny room with met 
walls and dirty sheets. The bathroom 
one flight. down. Unspeakable. ! 
rooms are filled with large red and vell 
backpacks, cooking utensils, heavy wa 
ing shoes, all signs of young travelers ina - 
pit stop. One room hidden in the back, - 
half the size of mine, is filled with 


someone who looks like the Messiah. He 
is bearded, huge, and barefoot, and wears 
di long. black robe ornately trimmed i 
gold. Emo. is smoking a pipe and fil 


away at the calluses on the bottoms of h 


feet when I ask him, haltingly, i 
knows the correct time. He poitits - t 


sundial that he has constructed and sa 
that he has been living at the Colum 


for four months. My God, I think. He 
begs me to stay 


minute, rummagi 
through his room, and shows me som 
pastels, scenes of Jerusalem, along with. à 
large, torn international artists’ director 


in which he is listed: German painter 


The Columbia does have a view. I : 
see the top of the Old City, a patel : 
spires, domes, majestic o 
battered, all looking to the sky; a v 


landscape of jagged red tile in a maze 
antennas, a m sate es 8. dream. ) 


assures me that she has developed | the. A 


savvy to differentiate a good tip from a i 


r A bad one: the Columbia Youth Hostel 


recommended to her by a seemingl 































1 decree " inge The map 
ws four qaarers: Armenian, Moslem, 

| awt Jewish. but they seem to 
feng heat. The old Arab 
ibs.and pushes me as I attempt 
Tv way through its alleyways 
E th Viel ide an 











r E ik open under the stam- 
ede. The derzest piaces are cul-de-sacs 
„and here the xir is smoky, crackling with 
the fat of dee» fried meat, as twisted men 
-hunch over water pipes, coffee, and hard 
. folis. 

Money changers are everywhere. The 
official, tighthy enforced government ex- 
- change rate ie *.67 Israeli pounds for one 
- United States Gellar. but a black market 
| operates "dtr impanity, and thrives. 
Mready I have beem offered 470 pounds 
a fiftv-cellar travelers check, a 
ealthy rate cf 9-4 tc the dollar, and that 
y a whisp ang, middle-aged Israeli 
. riding the Nex City’s busiest bus route. 
| Here, a few feet away from the entrance 
to the Holy Sepulchre, a sharp-jawed 
_ Arab merchaa screams after me, franti- 
- eally, “Nine-“aur, rine-five, come on, 
| you, man, nirz-six!" Suddenly, “Pssst!” a 
. dark face pops eut ef a doorway to my 
"right One e:ebrow arches. He shouts, 
-*Nine-sever. Quick. Follow me." They 
are hustling toam of the Holy Sepulchre 
EA the grex. golden Dome of the 






















































and tractors, the working 
ds of bsieldavers, carpenters, and 
ea ee xee laborers covered with 
chalk, sureziaded by barbed wire and 
s, and kew Pm near the Western 
ll in the heart of the Jewish Quarter. 
-most fra;?e piece of Israel being 
uilt stone Er stone. — 
have beer filed by a thought, both 
frightening asc perverse. I know God, 
ot man, wif destroy all I've seen, the 
Jn the inea bib Lap ne 































begin to ety, à as old, bearded : men walk by. 


_ barks like a sage turned carny 


a E: about my Judaism for years. 
— “Yowre in Israel, ISRAEL,’ a 
he shouts. e it now." 






their shoulders bent and draped with 
white silk ralism, their eyes dazed, small, 
twisted holes of yellow and red, con- 
sumed by a lifetime of devotion, reading 
in the dim light. 


lick." A busload of Americans has 
arrived, Jewish, I presume, and - 
they gaily form a line in front of the Wall, — 
joining arms like the Rockettes, one after 
another breaking off the chain until 
everyone has taken a photograph of the 
group. A gaunt, pale young man 
approaches me. "Are you Jewish?" he. 
asks. "Were you bar mitzvahed? What is 
your name in Hebrew? Good. Come with 
me. Come." He is hustling also, dis- 
patched by Rabbi Noach Weinberg, 
founder of the Aish Ha Torah Yeshiva, 
located a few minutes away from the Wall. 

Rabbi Weinberg is a smoke-breathing, 
finger-snapping. eye-winking explosion, 
with an unruly gray beard and black 
caverns for eyes. Aish Ha Torah means 
"fire of the Torah"—the book of Jewish 
law and wisdom—and Rabbi Weinberg's 
goal is to set young Jewish men on fire. In 
two weeks he says he will instill pride. In 
three months, knowledge. And in a year, 
a way of life. Like the rabbi I knew when 
|] was a child, he spits when he talks, has 
bad breath, and the habit of placing his 
face close to the person he is lecturing. 
His fingertips and moustache 
are nicotine orange. 

"Come in, boychik"" Rabbi 
Weinberg grabs hold of my g@ 
beard and yanks me into his V 
study where he is teaching a | 
class on the Ten Command- | 
ments. His students, all from the | 
United States, are wide-eyed 
and attentive, taking copious 
notes as the rabbi, who left New 
York City fifteen years ago, 
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that are in-store. ^ 
SPN pounds ee 

















datk cypress trees and fields E 
flowers, where kibbutzim - have | 
begun the day's work. — — =s 
At the main airport terminal. [ am 
exhausted and edgy, and. something abo 
my face, my manner, arouses the. suspi 
cion of the first security officer I come to 
She is a beautiful young woman, ‘and hov 
I wish she would smile, Instead; she. scrib 
bles a notation on my ticket and sends r 
to a line that is isolated from the re 
Funny, I think, they are going to make it 
as difficult for me to leave as they did for 
me to come. Other people are scrutinized. 
their luggage is searched. 1 am what is 
euphemistically called “body checked.” 
And asked why I came, what I did, who. l 
saw. I haven't any good answers. 





vendor. He is devastating and 
brilliant. I feel the meaning of 
his words, but I have the look of 
a skeptic on my face, and the 
rabbi sees it. He orders me to 
stay after class; I don't refuse, 
and we face off for an hour, 
gulping endless glasses of strong 
mint tea, as he shakes my 
shoulders and implores me to 
stay with him. He offers me 
transcendental knowledge and I 
tell him I have not thought 


e. dandelions. ‘During: thé: past | 
: ym they have > quadrupled dn 


PF ask people. why they 


liste numbers, but, once the com- ` 


mises not to tell, it goes all out to 
e numbers sacrosanct. “Unlisted 
Is are not listed," one operator, 
ge patience, told me. I persisted 


, and found myself in a Ma- Bell. 
of brick and cinder block where, not 


he crown jewels in their bank vault 
le region's unpublished num- 
numbers, under surveillance 

s at all times, are ringed by a 

of directory assistance operators 


d swivel chairs. So as not to - 
ted of t pecking. I pe several feet 


i, hos 


he next. largest group are persons w 


f n have had a crank call. Long ago, before th 


garage may call to say a customer was in 
such a hurry when he lefi his car. to be 
serviced that he ‘orgot to take out his dog. 
The dog won't let anyone come near the 
car to move it and the garage demands the 
owner's rumber. Another caller says he 
has to reach his old friend whom he hasn't 
seen for a long time because he has to 
borrow scme money. One indignant lady, 
when Non-pub asked her if the person she 
insisted on gett.ng through to knew her 
personally, replied, “She ought to! She's 


.been living with my puspand. for a 


month.” 
 Non-ptb turres them all down. dn an 


extreme emergency they will notify the 


subscribe, but they never give the number. 
Not to credit bureaus. Not to the. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Not to the police. 

* What if I'd found a wallet and wanted 
to return 1t?" I asked. 


"We'd suggest you notify the authori- 
tis ties,’ EUM said. 


ho are the ecole who demand un- 
published numbers and what are 
their reasons? Many fall into obvious cate- 
gories. Persons in the limelight who would 
be besieged wi:h calls. Film stars. Big 


. politicos. People vulnerable to having 


favors asked. 
The largest category, though, is. single 
women. Miss Ju.ia Hamp, a charming lady 


of every ats in a Cole ado lo Springs, hasa 


unpublished number, in the days of part 
lines, crank calls were made mostly b: 
persons under twelve. “This is the telphone 
company testing. Will you step back three- 
feet and whistle? Thank you. Now, three 
feet more. Thank you." Or, *Do you keep. 
Prince Albert in a can?" to the tobacc 
nist. And, on his affirmative answer 
“Well, let him out!" Ex 

Times have changed. Crank calls tod 
are unrepeatable verbal onslaughts. tha! 
victims seem unwilling to divulge. A doctor 
I know believes these are the result of our. 
continuing sexual! repression. He had the. 
number 382-5968 (alphabetize it) hooked 
up to an answering device, he said. The. 
machine averaged 300 calls a day, but the 
only result (or the only one that .he 
divulged to me) was that 60 percent of the 
calls came from women. 

And who else has unlisted number 
go on asking. 

"Shrinks have them," one friend said 

I reached a psychiatrist between pat n 
at his hospital and he said yes, his numb 
was unpublished. I asked him why an 
told me that he deals with dist 


. persons all day long and one night on 
. them called to say, "I know who yo 
vand where you live and Pm going 


you." It wasn't his number, he sa 
much as his. address that he fieles 
having. listed. 

. "While I have you," I said, “what st 


-whole thing about unpublished number: 


"Well, unpublished numbers 


| tainly. symptomatic of the fears c 


urban living,” he told me. “I th 
partly that and partly a rejection 


Sensory overload. The instant com 


tion of the telephone is too big a jump 
the era of a card handed on a silve 
with “May I call at five?’ inscribed ac 
‘one corner. It's people feeling crowded; ] 
too much unsolicited mail. ; 
listening to some other person on th 


y S pM por. I t s "He beri 





: ad — avoiding. Shed . 
26. sah fem. a edem 


rg ie Ed " And. pres- » 


e sime act of inscribing seven 
a paper Coenai dp or the 


i But one mar I nev ewed supplied me 
hi with the ides that they might be heredi- 
_ tary, like blu eyes or the tendency to be 
'erweight. We had changed to an unpub- 
i hed number fifteen years ago, he said, 
cause of five: daughters whose friends 
became a numonce by calling day and 
“night. The gre resented this at the time, 
he said, but sow that they are grown up 

d married. hey all have unlisted tele- 


Inpublishe¢ nunibers are not entirely 
in Americar »aenomenon. In the USSR 
. all numbers ere unpublished for the reason 
that there ise t any phone book. In Yugo- 


orperatiors is one of the most 
«seperted subjects in Amer- 
i. An energetic press serves 

- gxmmunity—and that's the 
business writers and editors 


lance from hie BAUEN team— 
d he " That sort of thing. 
It is remaricrble how little an outsider 
OWS about i me IEHUHES of pa dés 


reports less than five. 


Á y th T d b. an "P 
called, run to 44 percent. of all ithe listings. ; 
but from Paris, the Ministères. d les Postes — is 


Perd aad Ap 


_ And who else has unlisted numbers poro E Ws 
Well, the Embassy of the People’ s Re- ^am 


a public of China in Washington, represen 


ative of 800,000,0 000: people, for one. And POR 


Louise. Nevelson,. the sculptor, who is so 
serious about her privacy that she chan; ges 


private numbers. every few months to keep — 


them that way. And Miss Klinghofferman- 
dellfieldson of Philadelphia. 


Miss K.'s non-listing is an unwilling one 3 
on her part, though. When she applied for 


the directory several years ago, she was 


refused a listing by Ma Bell on the basis. 
that 1) the name ran to more than nr e 
lines, and 2) Klinghoffermandellfieldson 


was not her real name. Miss K. said it was. 
It was her religious name, she said. She 
complained to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, which ruled against her. Miss K, 
sued. Ma Bell won. 

The case of Miss K., I think, suggests a 
compromise to the unlisted: list by pseudo- 
nym. . 

"Call me when you come to Washing- 
ton," I say to a new acquaintance. “You'll 
find me listed under Sebastian Bach." 
Consider it as a favor and convenience to 
your friends. 


Freedom of Information Act requires that 
executives share interoffice memoranda; 
no tradition of leaks from well-placed 
sources breeds intimacy between business 


and the press. Nor does corporate life. 


encourage flamboyant self-promoters or 


figures given to revealing flights of intro- 
spection; so many of the unwritten rules. 


for businessmen add up to one word, and 
mum is the word. | 

A symbol for the distance companies 
keep between themselves and the rest of 
the world used to be "the executive suite" 
up on “the fortieth floor,” but the 
contemporary symbol is the secluded 
corporate headquarters tucked into the 


hills of Greenwich or Palo Alto or 


ARBORE A recent visitor to this scene 


a he tee 


IBMs of our world. 


studied, like his. 


had unusual access to his subjects, ai 
partly, as he acknowledges, through 1 
influence of Harvard, with whose P 


gram on Technology and Society he "Wi 


associated. Maccoby is à -psychoanalys 
and was certified to pose questions o 
unusual intimacy. His baggage for the tri 
held Rorschach tests and. questionnai re 
that asked into his. subjects" lower bac 
pains and their difficulties with sex an 


bills, as well as. their attitudes - towar 


pollution and other social implications of 
technology, and toward the role. of d 
individual in the corporation. - 

He came back with something c co 


erably less weighty than. the para 


nalia would suggest, a- book th 
queasy blend of scholarship. ánd jour 


ism—not wholly satisfying as either, 


redeemed by one solid observation al 


modern corporate character, and 
myriad of fragmentary data. 


Maccoby found a. “typology” of 
porate personalities and it provides. 


"book with much of its structure. 
typical executives fall into four cate 
Ties: | MED 5 


The Craftsman. A tinkerer ; 
perfectionist. He doesn't care much 
the bottom line, he just. 
computer, A pipe-smoking 


the-hood sort of guy. Doe 


chances. A LUE father rn 



















ization Man. His central principle is 


care congruent. But he usually 





nagement"—and usually he's right. 

he Jungle Fighter. The. reincarnation 
F the. nineteenth-century robber baron. 
e knifes his way to success. Brusque and 
srious. Very good at firing people. Is 
en brought into a failing company for 
help in getting rid of the deadwood. 
Motivates by fear, Trusts no one, except 
possibly his wife. One such man, of a 
Rorschach blot that usually suggests two 
people working together, said, “It looks 
like a gang bang is about to occur." The 
Jungle Fighter often climbs high on the 
corporate ladder but often falls to an 
early death. 
If this doesn't sound much like social 


Que thing” vea seems to liave 


the immodest art of packaging. His jungle 
fighters. craftsmen, and company men are 
essentially decorative items for the one 
idea this book has to offer, Maccoby's 
concept of the new corporate man, the 
rson he calls The Gamesman. Although 
s notion too comes. with unnecessary 
vinyl panels, at its center there is some 
nüve and functional thought. 

he Gamesman, in Maccoby's view, is 
he rampant figure on the corporate 
hield. Although: H he is not without histor- 










- bed with dines as 
i conducted in the recent past. He is án 
many ways an appealing figure- gregar- 
ious, 
taker. Money matters to him, of course, 





1 H. iid a in T he 
ie good of the company and his own - 


esn't expect to move beyond "middle- | 


learned from his research is a lesson in. 







e Oys and rive rboat 
nz them in represents a 
it has- 


unpretentous, unstodgy, a risk- 


but he isn’t greedy; he thinks of his salary 


as points on the scoreboard. Sports 


imagery is cruci to his thought. His skill 
is not in building empires but in putting 


together winning ^teams"—often short- 


lived groups that compete intensely with 
others within and outside the corporation. 
He isn't primarily interested in finding 
himsel? an impregnable spot in the hierar- 
chy--but the scope of this fellow's power 
can be impressive. ("Fred Gordon is 
thirty-six years old and manages four 
thousand people... .") Like a football 
player. he is a master at turning his 
emotions (and bis violence) on and. off: 
hits hard but stops. at the whistle. His trick 
is to turn. work into plav. "He sees a 
developing project, human relations, and 
his own career on terms of options and 
possibilities, as if they were a game. His 
character is a collection of near para- 
doxes. He is cooperative but com- 
petitive; detached and playful but com- 
pulsively driven to succeed; a team player 
but a would-be superstar; a team leader 
but often a rebel against bureaucratic 
hierarchy: fair and unprejudiced but 
contemptuous o^ weakness; tough and 
dominating but aot destructive. . . . His 
main goal is to be known as a winner, and 
his deepest fear is to be labeled a 
loser." 

Maccoby's research provides abundant 
documentation for his theory, as well as 















been 4 
| their Rorschachs they see figures whirl 
in intricate rivalrous dances. “A gamesm 
remarks seriously that the three. histori 
figures. he most respects are 
" Lombardi, Jesus Christ, and Harry T 


l competitiveness, ability to motivate oth- 


ends. 
| Maccoby describes i is as a sane ada 
i fact of the n manager's s life $ is ábétractik 


necessary distance between himself. 
| up: 


speak c constantly. of winning sd pies 
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man," because (respectively) of - 

































ers, and courage. An unsuccessful games: 
man looks at inkblots and sees “poodles. 
and detached testicles.” In the dream of... 
another, a CIA-like organization chases |. 
him, even though he knows himself to be 
a member of it. Another dreams he isa | 
top, which will fall over if it ceases to vu 
spin. One of the few women in the study - 
repeatedly dreams she is buried aliveina — 
coffin, and wishes above all for a tele- : 
phone. © 

A bleak psychic landscape. The 
Gamesman develops his analytical and _ 
psychological acuity at the expense of 
morality and feeling. He exploits others - 
and covertly enjoys it, but discovers at ^. 
some moment that he has mined his own. 
inner resources and done nothing to. . 
replenish them. His capacities for empa- E 
thy, honesty, and honor atrophy. The cost 
is “dampened passion. emotional castra-: — 
tion, and. depression." 





M or takes pains not to be judg- 

mental about his subjects; indeed, 
he clearly warmed to them during. his. 5 
research. He chides his academic col- 
leagues for their reflexive hauteur toward 
businessmen. “I would say that although — 
academics consider themselves more ‘hu- D 
mane' than businessmen, the engineers 
and managers we interviewed are no 
more competitive and a lot more cooper- 
ative with one another than most profes 
sors." But there is nevertheless somethin 
unique about the corporate word tue 
monolithic intensity it demands, its. 
power to shape character to its own ] 























“One way to see the character hi 
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(ES possible t to 






"ut of. subordinate 
control lling himself 
: intaining control 
| tion, he begins to enjoy 
dor Es own sake. The brain 
a dominan 



















ae A pe rsona Ally? Cai an n take 
at as: welas victory without losing 
r cool? Can they play the game, take 
pressure, even when the results are 
clear for iong periods?" If you can do 
ll that, mv sem then you can become a 
.gamesman. 

















— Richard Todd 








Fan ALCONER 
by John Cheever 
Knopf, $7.95 


Falconer is a penitentiary. Incarcerated 
therein, meditating on his sins though not 
particularly penitent about any of them, is 
Ezekiel Farragut, college professor, fami- 
ly man, drug addict, eccasional homosex- 
ual, and. the murderer of his brother. 
Locked up withthe "freaks, fools, fruits. 
first-timers,” and other assorted felons of 
cell. block F, Farragut prepares to 
succumb. to despair. 

s ipee thouzh, confinement lib- 
[ sen allews him time to sort. 
















‘prising appetites. At length, 


d in ates coffin and is ‘thereby 
vered io freedom, a man triumphantly 










rds vhs a 
is a familiar metaphor for hell. 









Christiar symbolism. But the novel's 


an intellectual gamesman- 
f freedom is a nightmare | that. 








while forcing him to satisfy. | 


apes, Monte Cristo style; ina — 


Fakoner Cheever toys. skillfully - 


: dramatic. appeal arises from more | 


springing from some. incal- di 





artfully lays it to rest. 


A Book OF COMMON PRAYER 
by Joan Didion 
Simon and Schuster, $8.95 


Charlotte Douglas, the hapless heroine 
of 4 Book of Common Prayer, is the 
quintessential American innocent. As she 
is described by the book's narrator, “She 


was immaculate of history, innocent of- 


politics . . . She understood that some- 
thing was always going on in the world 
but believed that it would turn out all 
right.” Nothing alters her self-centered 
perception of events—not two disastrous 
marriages nor the fact that her daughter 


has turned overnight into a political | 


outlaw, 

With impeccable although inscrutable 
logic, Charlotte retires to Boca Grande, a 
shabby banana republic, to wait for 
things to turn out "all right." There she 
meets Grace Strasser-Mendana, the nar- 
rator of the novel, like Charlotte a norte- 
americana, an anthropologist by training. 
and a local political power by marriage. 
Grace unwittingly involves Charlotte in a 
coup d'état. Charlotte in turn provides the 
subject matter for Grace's final inquiry 
into human behavior. 


Though it is Grace who speaks to us, | 


her voice is familiar from Joan Didion’s 
earlier fiction and nonfiction. Didion 
writes with a cool, cynical irony which 
Suggests that to expend energy is vulgar, 
or at any rate pointless. She creates char- 
acters who are neither likable nor admir- 
able and pits them against each other in 
situations which she warns us in advance 
will end badly for them all. Chilly ingre- 
dients for a novel. Yet Joan Didion's 
patented brand of intelligence, craftsman- 
ship, and caustic wit makes 4 Book of. 
Common Prayer an absorbing story and à 
touching one. 
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THe BLACK FAMY IN SLAVERY AND FREE- e 
. DOM, 1750-1925 


by Herbert G. Gutman 
Pantheon, $15.95 


Herbert Gutman's lucid and relent- 
lessly documented study of black familv 
relationships over a period of roughly 200 
years is part of an ongoing debate that 
has captivated some of the best minds 


among American historians for more than m 
The debate arises out of aj: 


two decades. 
more f eneral cultural a about th 





—A manda Heller 


-A.H. Lb 























Edwin Newman and 90% of the- 
other members of The American- 
Heritage Dictionary Usage 
Panel believe that anything 
can be completed, or put in 
final. form, without resorting 
to bureaucratic jargon such as 
finalize. You’ E find their advice ` 
on new words and effective usage. 
only in America’s most complete 
contemporary diztionary. From 322 9 
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"EDUCATION-VAGATION- 


LIU's beautiful Southampton: College in: the: resort 
Hamptons offers extensive. programs in. undergrad- 
uate, graduate and teacher education. Marine 
Science, Marine Ecology: Environmental Science, Bic 
ogy. Chemistry, Social Sciénce. Special Studies in 
lude Human Ecology, Major Writers’ Conference, plus 
many One-Week Intensives, Complete vacation facili- 
“ties at low family room amd board rate of approx. $200 
a week for-4, Write for free 40: “page brochures Ms; 
Skinner, Dept X, Southampton College, Southampton 
NY, 11968 (51 6) 283-4000. > 


_ Andrew 1. DuBrin mE 
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What kind of fasonda are E 
. Read this book, complete its rot- 
. ing scole, and you'll know. You 
: moy want to make. some Donges 













veh maintain a stable. fimi life. 


ib c policy makers that argument is 


Me weakens | the idea that 


nghi ens in ‘much. the. same. way a 


al corollary: What. public policy 
isn't created, public policy may well not | 


e to repair. 


Jutman will have none of it, and for 
d reason. His labors have revealed 
sowerful evidence that durable family 


commitments were very much a part of 
black family life—even during the worst 
noments of a social system ill-designed to 
pport it. This book ought to underscore 
the highly dramatic exposition of precise- 
ly the same view that was expressed in 
Alex. Haleys phenomenal Roots. But 
"what Gutman leaves unresolved is a more 
complicated. puzzle. If slavery did not 
destroy black family life, then either 
reports of its destruction are premature, 
Or domestic disarray among blacks has 
| another : source. Some students of Ameri- 
ca's racial history believe its irregularities 
e traceable to peculiarities in white 
ther than black culture. Gutman's book 
will likely strengthen that impulse among 

contemporary social scientists. 
ee Michael Curtis 


How ' To SAVE Your Own LIFE 
y Erica Jong . 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $8.95 


| 2 


: their own delusi sions on ihe environment B 


. that leavirg one's husband. [is] the 

the cosmic, theme." Now the 
heroine of Fear of Flying is the successful 
author cf the notorious Candida Con- 


fesses; in love with an affable young 
‘screenwriter, she is. positively yearning to 
fly. Her unresponsive husband, Bennett, 
reveals a long past affair; her own adul- 


teries pale in the face of his treachery (it 


iS, of course, his hypocrisy that she cannot. 


bear); and Isadora walks out on him for 
good. 

How To Save Your Own Life lacks the 
scope of Fear of Flying, perhaps because 
the author keeos less distant from her 
narrative. Obvious autobiographical de- 
tails, complete "with thinly disguised 
Famous Names, are a distraction from 
the wit that attracts one segment of Jong’s 
following. (The other segment is well and 
dutifully served by a predictable series of 
sexual encounters.) 

The continua. contrast between Isado- 
ras inward wry defiance and her self- 
effacing behavicr should once again elicit 
chuckles of rueful recognition from a 
number of worren, for Erica Jong has a 
knack for describing female guilt and 
related confininz emotions. But that her 
talent seems te sharpen itself at. the 


expense of husband, friends, and lovers is: 


bound to be distasteful to some readers, 
c Martha Spaulding 

CLOSET BONES 

by Thomas Buna 

Ponad, $8.95 


-When Rita. Buehl’s husband disappears 


| i x the night. on: his yacht, just minutes 
We len. Isadora s White Wing n 


after their unccnventional ee she 


diate following. 


i „ad 
blackiaail ed of course, murder S 
Thomas Bunn's first novel offers ; 
suitably loony characters, some 


dialogue, and a pace more than adequ 
to carry the reader over minor improb 
bilities of police and hospital proc dur 
His final confrontation scene is so thick 
with threats, accusations, and confession 
confusing an already complicated cas 
- that one doubts his ability to tie up all tl 
loose. ends. But he seems to have doi 
just that with room left over for 3 
touching postscript. Bunn's techniqu 
and to a certain extent his hero, are 


reminiscent of Ross Macdonald's, a fac 
which should guarantee him an imme- 
—M S. 


ONE HELL OF AN ACTOR by Garson Kanin: __ 
Harper & Row, $8.95. This novel is an’ 
engaging example of the value of in- 
genious construction. If Mr. Kanin had. 
begun with the overture and followed his. 


theatrical hero to the final curtain, he 


would probably have produced a piece o 
no-business-like-show-business sentimen: 
tality. Far too clever for any such banal. 
ity, he has converted the tale into his own 
supposed research into the career of the. 
late John J. Tumulty, sprinkled it with | 
references to real players and produc- 
tions, and brought off a neat surprise 


ending. Fun, as it was intended to | 


‘these ‘windy « discussions: 


^| portrait of a man. whose. infit en 


us From the P rst oe to the last. , ingenious, 
offbeat, full of humor, suspense and earthy 
characters. I? — Richard Armour. 
Panny and continually entertaining. ” 
-Publishers Weekly, 


extended well beyond his special fi 


and an informative explanation of. 
exactly that field is and ic it is in 


| tant. lllustrations. E 









m - the naval Guihiorités. a 
| scamcsl, and Géricault’s great 
iting. Mr. McKee has reconstructed 
affair skifully, and has also com- 
red it io several similar disasters, 
awing senstie if not exactly startling 
hclusions asout che qualities which 
able people: to survive in horrendous 
urcumstances. illustrations. 
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E FLESH r5 Frau. edited by Leslie A. 
5 arvard, $13.50. Byron's let- 
s and j ruin $48.  vorume 6. His inr. 
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CA Quiet Lire by Beryl Bainbridge. Bra- 
ziller, $7.95. "Vithoat a single decisive 
$ action~unless ossing a collapsing family 
heirloom on t borfire can be counted 
.as such—Ms. Bairbridge’s characters 
achieve a hig3 degree of domestic misery. 
This is the ind o^ novel that one is 
obliged to ressect while not enjoying a 
word of it. 








Two Centers OF BLACK AMERICAN ART 
by David C. Driskell. Knopf, $15.00. 
These vaned accomplished, thoroughly 
impressive wors, originally assembled at 
the Los Angeies County Museum of Art, 
are accompanmd by a brisk, serviceable 
text. One hurczed forty-seven plates; the 
thirty-two in color make one long for 
more. | 








THe Boston Money Tree by Russell B. 
Adams, Jr. Cocwell, $11.95. The point of 
that tree is that Boston money was very 
much a family affair, with cousins and in- 
laws forming « huge. ultimately circular 
: work that connected all the great 
Readers whose interest in finan- 
combined with an ability to 
| iie ecco bearings will be 

by wr che $ account id the 











“Abmost ona should be 
v some of his peripheral detail 
fit or the intricacies of the 
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o eh $1795. The first of two 





books did he cause to be made? The 
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F rank * Rasky. 








volumes devoted to short accounts of 
explorers of the far North, this book runs 
from the Vikings to eighteenth-ceritury 
fur traders. Mr. Rasky is on the staff of 
the Toronto Star, in the entertainment 
section, and entertainment for readers 
unacquainted with the North and its 
history is his purpose in this amiable, 
undemanding work. Mr. Rasky, however, | 
has unquestionably done a great deal of 
work which he is too polite to mention. 
Illustrations, inadequate map, bibliogra- 
phy, notes, index. 


of the Arct 


Ten years after his Canada Noi 
Farley Mowat sees the signs of 
impending ecological disaster in 
Arctic Canada. Marshalling 
evidence that will enrage the 
polluters, Mowat issues a 
trenchant last-minute warning. 


THE GREAT 


Arctic Canada NOW 


32 photographs, 9 maps 
.. $5.95 paperback 


Atlantic/ 
Little, Brown - 



































MAJESTY: Elizabeth H and the House of 
Windsor by Rebert Lacey. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, $12.95. By way of explaining 
the survival of the British monarchy in 
times generally inimical to kings, Mr. | iz 
Lacey has brought together a mass of | 
facts which, although not new (he did not | | 
have royal authorization, meaning rum- 
mage rights, for his book), have not 
before been presented as illustration of - 
family character. It is this matter of char- 
acter, of the persistence of inherited stan- 
dards of judgment and action, that gives |. 
Mr. Lacey's work unexpected perspec- 
tives, lively interest, and even comedy. 
Illustrations. 
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CAROLINGIAN PAINTING by Florentine Mü- 
therich and Joachim E. Gaehde. Braziller, 
$17.50, paper $9.95. Everyone learns, or 
flunks the history exam, that Charle- 
magne instigated a great reform and 
revival of book learning. But what sort of 





answer is, gorgeous, as this handsome and 
learned volume demonstrates from the 
quizzically resolute golden lion on the 
cover to the final exquisitely balanced 
letter page 








—Phoebe-Lou Adams: | 
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Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUT ORS * 
Robert M. Strozier is a frequent contrib- 
utor to these pages. 


Steven Reiner, formerly an editor of 
Country Journal, is a free-lance journal- | 
ist. 

















Nancy C. Grace is the author of a chil- 
dren’s book, Earrings for Celia. 






POETS iN Tuis ISSUE 






Charles Wright (page 45) received the 
1976 Edgar Allan Poe Award from the 
Academy of American Poets for his book 
Bloodlines. 

Frederick Morgan (page 65) is the author — 
of the recently published Poems of the 
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ud 7 nciüling Alaska) 
ree Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and: 


"CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS . 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 
‘Homesites, farming. vacationing, investment op». 
| portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 

"| plus currert nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 


fag Ks. 67601. 


$25. .00 DAR Y POSSIBLE. stuffing ensélo 


/RSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! "Worldwide a -toils FREE. SERVICE, Box 715AM, Lynbi 


tory.and complete information—$2.00 Oppor- | 


Box 19107-YP, W se 
‘Minis ox 1910 ashington,. D. c. tial d: Oterok ed Writing Markets. Easy- PA 


‘Booklet, "Writing Fer Money.” seit. AAT Elm, : 
‘Placerville, Ca. 99557. 


1 1563. 


$500. 00 WEEKL y IMME DIATE, GUARANTEED 


.Home Income Stufing Envelopes. Free Supplies! 
Stamp. Profits, B725-AM-4, Belen, N.M.- 


87002 


.$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission. 
Information-—FREE. Opportunities, Box. 


letters. 
721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 


REAL ESTATE | 
. from $5.00 


Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
"Canadian Land Opportunities" includes. com- 


‘plete information! Send $2.00. Canadian Interna- 


tional, Box 19107-XP, Washington, D.C. 20036 


.. from $7. 50 Acre! 


: Ae Lands, Box 19107-¥P, Washington, D.C. 20036". 


280 ACRES FOR. $4,950.0 00. 


A siderad by investors "The Switzerland” à 


ds ond 


Tax benefits. for cattle ranchir 


W TO build., a lifetime income ; by. writig. infor- as udi 


ion. Free details. National Post. Box 2951AT LAE ms 


T Ciy, California 90230. ` 


a | : > penio ih ibe Housing, 3380 lee Road 
C RT: EXPORT oponon. : prolitable wid : 


mail order. business. from home, "without |. . 
or travel abroad. We San me for no |t 


af $82,500. ROGUE HOUSE, 
F : 04654 1-207- 255-8638 


didit Orio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 


INC. Machias, 


|a Cabin, stoves, 7. 8 acres wood, on lake: N. 


Airport 2 miles. Box 181 Williams: Ba 
53191. 


SEVERAL INTERESTING NOVA SCOTIA. PROPER: le 
: TIES.INCLLDING OCEANFRONTS, IDEAL FOR VA- |. gi 


CATION, DEVELOPMENT, WRITE: P.O. BOX 1H; 
BEACONSFIELD, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT - 


ion | LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
] noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
|. try skis. Free catalog: Moor & Mountain, ‘Dep e : 


63 Park St. Andover, Mass. oi dE 


FRANCISCO, PARIS, ETC. cerei cepa 
eee across N.  America/ ea 


course: 8 tennis courts. (Special zoit/ ten 


ing l age. eed 3 lakes. dus  Boatin, 
"p ity. Free book, "Broadcasting", Box 9916:30, ; oy 


vil Mx vacation. White water float trips 
igh country pack trips July-August. Nez Perce 


aumen d & Guides, Box 1454-M, Salmon, Idah 


E -SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, seren 
p 15 secluded. Tennis. Dixon's, McGaheysville V 


4. ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO DO but ei besit 
| beautiful Lake Damariscotta or, enjoy. boating 
“swimming, fishing and tennis. Scrumptious cuisin 
: at SUNSET LODGE, Jefferson, Maine 04348 - 


VACATION RENTALS 


à "Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac. By half- 


month or month, July through September. Sev- 


eral available year ‘round. Bartlett Carry Club, 


Tupper, Lake, NY." 


'MAINE—Srnall guest cottage on private estate E 
‘located on Sebago Lake. Separate office in con- URS 
“verted stables if desired. Tennis Courts. Available 
.semi-monthly: or monthly after June 20. P. S: 
‘DONOHUE, 20 CLOVELLY RD, Wellesiey, MA pue 
402181 Tel. 617-235-4384 | 


WALES Fabulous: stone cottage. Magnificent Coas 
tal Park. Cowie, 102 Longwood, Baltimore, MD. 
21210 (301) 323-0465 : 


VERMONT COTTAGE—Two bedroom, fully u 
nished, electric heat in mountain area. Quiet, 


~ | secluded. $350 month. M.S. Fish, Wallingford, 
ps Vermont 05773 Phone 802-446-2347. 


; Re cem Beachfront Jamaican villa, fou 


si hw York NY 100 


| "TRAVEL HOUSING. Catalog of golles: a 


versities. renting r residence rooms to travelers 


listings: most open to public, (some limited 
Students/faculty / college and university alun 


21 countries inci. LLS., Canada. Send. $3.00 


Teachers Travel Serre PO Box 7006, 

















. adults only. For infor- 
39140 Pont sur Yonne, 





TIQUES offers c:itüral programs in Bearn/Pays 


Basque, along the Cana! du Midi in Languedoc, and . 
in unspotted rura: Britain July/August. Write Cob- | 
bett. CEPA, F.C. 30x 311, Wallingford, CT. 06492 F: 





WHITE WATER RAFT TRIP reservations are being 
“accepted for the Snake, Salmon, Middle Fork, and 
Owyhee Rivers. For more information, please con- - 


tact idaho Adventures, Hank and Sharon Miller, 
Box 834-AT, Sarmon. iD 83467 (208) 756-2986. 





E ranch, French cooking, 
rtaole French home in rural | 


Metradoms™ M, "a j game or metric dominos; 
d imple and entertaining way to learn metrics. Ages - 
| ten to adult. Color coded hex shaped chips form - 
5 Sp fascinating patterns during play. Money refunded 
if. not fully satisfied. Send 9.95 + 1.00 handling to | 
-Odlot Game Co., Box 27A, Jamestown, Michigan m 





TRE D'ETUDES DES PYRENEES ATLAN- i 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED | 
POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- * 
ful, hand-selected wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. | 
| |. NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, 
bE 14847. 


is a 


49427 or write for free literature. 


MISCELLANY t 











Interlaken, NY , 


HEALTH PIPES. Select Italian briar. Protect heart; - 
reduce tars-—nicotine. $7.95, Meerschaum-lined - 
$9.95. Brochure 25€. Alpha Gifts, P O Box 611A, | 
Englewood, CO 80151 













er Au WEREHBUSE LOWEST PRICES ON STEREO 
'EQUIPMENT, TYPEWRITERS. AND CAR STEREOS. 
_All brand new, factory sealed and fully warranteed. 


“COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 506. Vernon, $ 
, Box 387A, Baldwin, N, Y. 11510 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS". 50g 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





: EXPLORING THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA by Jane Covey. 52 drawings, 21 maps, $4.95 
paren Province Press, Box 2311, Chapel Hill, 
ANC 27514 3 


MAPS TO ANYWHERE! Seautiful color maps and 
guides to cities avd countries all around the world. 
Free brochures. Compiete 10,000-map catalog 








:$10.95, Travel Centers of the World, P. O. Box 


1673, Hollywood: California 90028 





Become a Sparssime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
‘send $2.95, SA® Travel Box BEEZ Hicksville, 
New York 11802 





GAF COLORSLICES All countries. Catalog 504. 
1977 Fodor's Travelguides. 26 titles. Europe, Ca- 
nada, U.S.A. $12:95 Wosldwide 7427-A Washburn, |: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


Photographs, information, $1.00. 
Box.304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 


inter-Pacific, 





HANG A POET. 
favorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 


Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street. Brooklyn, New ff 


York 11229 





il handprint and frame. your. 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! identi- 


ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, ide 48066. 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 4 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 - 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and pródacti list, | 


25€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, j 
"Mo. 631 19 





i Vancouver. EC. Canada V6P. 5P2 
__FILMS-AND COLOR SLIDES 
PE 8 





.Bogart, Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, 











GIFTS 


UNIQUE minibus: tours through rus Spain, em. P 






! P s 
lera EM on i gastronomy. D. Pohren, Mes al correspondence. 


| INSTANT MEMORY . 






T Ew js TIS y arranger mts Br € fe 


15mmand 8mm full-length features and i : 
E ound asd silert, color and black/white | 


iH amr Mansfield, Our Gang, i etc. 4d 


ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


owledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 





-| Gordon, Box 11034, Ft. Worth, Tex: 76110. 


“HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Amazing self-si 
| ing test reveals LQ. in 45 minutes! 99.9% ac 
-curate!! Send $2. today! Guaranteed. Ment 
| Products, Box 23763. Oakland, Ca. 94623 


“MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through infemation- 1 : 
is Hlustrated brochure. free. 
< Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D- 1000 Berlin E 
2 ił, Germany .. j only $3. Geometric Progressions, Box 1350, 
—— — E caca ane, 'Cal., 390250. i 
. New way to remember. | 
< No memorization. Release "photographic" mem- - 
ory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary - 


Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, A , 
S 90272 m 


“SNORING: NOW CURABLE. World's first and only | 
-Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
. 4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call. 


DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY!! Meet "New'' Singles. World, Box 3876- 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 


dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 


wide. me BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. iun 








Me Çalit. 91802. 


| dais ba B06 Paes Americana. ‘Box 21. cl ste 
hd J. 97e24- S 


«Company Director's simple explanation, send yo 
. name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH P 
~ LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Verm nt 
1. 05476. 


“CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast ‘service. THE WAR 


to: David: McDonald, 316 East Fourth St., Lor E 
| Beach, Miss. 39560 K 


14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Write for free, 24- 
“page booklet, "How to Know Yourself through 


cher name, address, and $2. to: B. DiAndrea, Box 


THE "PENTAGRAM PUZZLE. Modern Science 
| most amazing geometrical puzzle. Hours of ` s 















| Free prio: 'ACHIEVEMICS, 626 No. Garf : i 
















HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To rece 









































Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T BUY IT 


HOUSE, Dept. 7, 187 North Main Street, Milito : 
New Jersey Ọ8850 = ls 


HELP SAVE STAR TREK Send $1 "M le 





Yoga, ™ Ananda, Dept. 


AC2, Nevada City, CA 
95959. | a 





"Turkey Award"——It's Anonymous and sent: di- 
rectly to the "Turkey" of your choice. Send his/ 


18335, Phila., Penna. 19120. 





1906 ADS! Five 8x10 repecductions. $2. 00. James 


















nating fun guaranteed. Try your skill. Complete 







































Please give generously 
American Heart / ciation 
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PHP Piu a onal Qi HH MAR: a a caet. umb Eh HRS rimi 


RES ERE : 
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7898 $8.95 — 0 
$ 9597 51095 A 








n re ALEE T i ELE" 


Hen ae enn en veer tnit enone ementi $ 
ES T) s A : 
ES t 


0224 $10.95 9647 $14.95 | 


(2 vois. count as 1 choice) 





Dept. LR 488, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
Please accept my application for membership 
in Readers Select. Send me the 4 books or 


sets I've selected by printing their numbers in 
the boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping 


and handling. I agree to the membership plan 
. described in this ad. I understand I need buy 


only 4 more books, at regular low club prices, 
within one year. | 
NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers' 
editions. First number listed near each book | 


< ds the order number. 


T3 ee ei eeu 


Add [OBS on oc uU co RD i hee 


rs accepted in U.S.A and Canada. 


in members will-be serviced from To 


slig fferent in Cana 


embe 








4838 $9.95 








MM, 





5967 $12.50 - 


8185 $10.95 
Dow: 7880 $10.00 - 


8854 $9.95 


Pe miti 








0943 $12.50 © 0299 $8.95 














COME 


TO 


AREH 


AXES o | 






9605 $8.95 





Saal Balti vet 9258 $12.50 
8318 $27.90 


(3 vals. count as | choice} 


9811 $8.95 
1420 $17.95 


for?] when you join. 


“| Here's how Readers Select works: You will receive your 4 books soon 


| after vour epplication is accepted. Take up to 10 days to examine your. UM — 
| package andif you are not completely satisfied, return it and your account 





v 















a member, pay just $1.00 plus shipping and 
handling. Then just buy four more books at 
regular low club prices anytime during your 
first year of membership. After that you may 
cancel your membership or remain a member 
gn NA 3s 1 choice as long as you wish. 

3 Make your selections from dozens of exciting. 
best sellers (with discounts of up to 40% off 
publishers’ prices). Each of these best sellers is 

described in the Readers Select Announcement, 
sent to you about every 4 weeks, 14 times a year. 
Just indicate your choices on the order form > 
always provided and mail it to us in the postage- 
paid envelope. B | ; 
And remember, if you prefer no book at all, — 
do nothing. You will never receive a book you | 
didn't choose yourself. 
There will be a shipping and handling charge - 


More titles to 
choose from: 
7047 SYLVIA-PORTER’S 
MONEY BOOE 


` orter 


ary Welsh Hemingway 
2 05} 


8870 THE RICH ARE 
DIFERENT 
Malkolm Macdonald ($11 50 
9290 A BOGE OF COMMON 
PRETER 


joas Dichon (28.95) 


9589 HOWAED HUGHES 
lames Phelare($7 95) 


9738 WANTED 


Howard Blum $8.95) 
9773 YOUR ERRONEOUS 
ZONES 


Dr. Wayne Wo Dyer ($6.95) 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
B 
p 
E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3327 PASSAGES 


Gail Sheehy (210.95) 





will be cancelled. Should you decide toremain 
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wer in tar. And still offers up E 
ity that has made Marlboro famous. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


13 mg: tar;' 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec?76 





c The Wedge brings y 

















UR ohms; 





you the cl 
natural sound of Zeni 


O system. 








rich, 


Allegro ster 











Its long list. 











(min RMS) into | 
yet total harmonic. distortion — 
is held to a low 0.5% or less (power - 





power per channel 








UE Professional features: "ou ron. 


bandwidth 40 to 18,000H 2. m c m player has Pause. 


A Hi-filter lets you switch off high- 
.. frequency hiss. The sensitive AM/FM +) 
Stereo FM tuner-amplifier features 
- highly advanced electronics for im- 
proved selectivity and reception. And, 
-there's FM muting. Tuned RF on AM 
and EM. Dua! Gate MOS FET. Phase 






ith's. finest - 

e 
_ fepsisticAtet features | includes our - 
most precise tuner-am plifier. ee 
. High pedoman? E 
Be. Wedge delivers. 12 watts o : 





Locked I Loop IC Stereo FM Multiplex 























- Decoder. Automatic F auena E Con- 
. trol. Precision Vernier Tunin 
large; accurate Tuning Meter. uo n 
em The precis ion automatic turntable : 
- features the famous Micro-Touch® 
tone arm, a dual-radius diamond sty- 
~ Jus, and smooch-performing, viscous- 
-damped Cue Control, 5 
Us. The &-treck cartridge recorder/ . 
e. Control for. easy 
: editing and Dual Level Controls with 
meters for accurate stereo recording. ind 
‘The remzrkable performance of ^ systems, precisiomedgiee 
the Wedge is further enhanced by the ease your ears and you budget, 
unique Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port gree 
speakers. They free the deep basso 
sounds many other speaker systems 


trap inside. And they work so effi- 


rto achieve Zeni s 


performance. | 3 


amplifier px 


overall sound r 


e Wedge t 
a a handsome, compact modular syste 




















with. all functions | match 








the confusion and i uncer 


ing to match up. different v 
compli ated components. _ 


rtainty o 




















complete line of Zenith Allegro sc 
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rilliant. 


yf vodka on the rocks. 


Do treat yourself to our Kahlua 
yours 


recipe book. It's y 
for the asking. 


ecause you deserve 
something nice. 
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a short trial mem} 





ion to mem 
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ership you can obtain WILL and ARIEL DURANTS 


MONUMENTAL ELEVEN-VOLUME HISTORY 


e Story of Civilization 


for only $7445 [Publisher's list price: 924445] 


The Sugsested Trial: You simply agree to buy four Club choices within a year ai substanti 


VER SINCE THE FIRST VOLUME of this 
remarkable magnum opus appeared 
forty-one years ago, it has been hailed 
as a literaryachievement as well as an epic 
history of civilization, As such it certainly 
deserves à place m every library. especially 
in homes where there are young people 
of school age. Each volume, including the 
recently published Age of Napoleon, has 
been given aot only extraordinary critical 
acclaim but wide general readership 
throughout :he world. 


"Our century has produced no more successful attempt to 
narrate the wholescommon story of mankind" CLIFTON FADIMAN 


l. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient 
Egypt and the Near fast. The. Far 
.. East, early to modern times. 


li. The Life of Greece. Explores all 
facets of Greek lite ‘rom prehis- 
_toric times to the Roman conquest. 


Ill Caesar and Chis, The rise of 
Rome and Christiamit: and tse col- 
lapse of classic civilization. 


AV. The Age of Faith. Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic ervilizations, 325 
ito 1300, including the Crusades. 


VII. The Age of Reason Begins. 
Europe, 1558-1646. The age of 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo, 


VIII. The Age of Louis XIV. The 
brilliant era of the "Sun King," 
Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe 
from 1715 to 1756. The world oí 
Frederick the Great, Wesley, Bach. 


X. Rousseau and Revolution. Eu- 
rope from the Seven Years' War to 
the storming of the Bastille. 


Xi The Age of Napoleon. France's 
domination of European history, 
frem the fevers of the French Revo- 
lution to Napoleon's defeat at 
Waterloo. A history of European 
civilization from 1789 to 1815. 






The Renaissance: :aly's golden 
age, 1304 to 1576. A ruibulent world 
of intrigue and great ar: 

/L The Reformation. Europe's re- 
igious conflicts, from iwo centuries 
ore Luther to Calvin: 












Includes the latest 
-and probably 
final- volume 

of this great work: 


THE AGE OF 
NAPOLEON 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
Civilization in 11 volumes, for which you will bill me $24.45. | agree to buy four Selections 
or Alternates during the first year 1 am a member. paying in 
prices. My membership is cancelable any time after | 


change is added to all shipments. 


MR. 

MRS MEM PTASITRDAA SHEEP OE REE OE RHEL ERED YA RT EANEAEA SEER VAS HOSESEODEOREEED EELS "rtr WAM Reve es TT SA Ronen ee PERTAIN THREE EA Ee ee REOPENS amet Eh 
MISS (Please print plainly) 

AOT OR. seo iste de HON ris eiae xk kle M vk v Va uA Te SENE dE V rca Pee Rods l€————:] PE 


State.......... witb baci Seeds ads 


FACTS ABOUT 


* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News,® a literary magazine published by the Club 
fifteen times a year. The News describes the com- 
ing Selection and scores of Alternates, and will 
be sent to you approximately every three and a 
half weeks. 

* if you wish to purchase the Selection, do noth- 
ing and it will be shipped to you automatically. 

* if you do not want the Selection — or you would 
like one of the Alternates or no book at all — sim- 
ply indicate your decision on the reply form al- 
ways enclosed with the News and mail it so we 
receive it by the date specified. 

* If, because of late mail delivery of the News, 
you should receive a Selection without having had 


al savings on most books you choose 





















7-A8-5 
and send me The Story of 


most cases special members 
buy these four books. A shipping: 


A^ UpRU" ty 4 eee rere APOE SUAM ATRWA T 


wi 


MEMBERSHIP 


at least ten days to decide whether you want 
it, that Selection may be returned at Club ex- 
pense. 

* If you continue after your trial membership you 
will earn at least one Book-Dividend® Credit far 
every Selection or Alternate you buy. These Cred- 
its enable you to acquire for your hbrary a wide 
variety of books, called Book-Dividends, at aston-.- 
ishing savings ~ at leas? 7006 of publishers’ list 
prices. Under this unique system, more than 100 - 
Book-Dividends will be available to choose from ^ 
every year. 
* All books distributed by the Book-of-the-Month: 
Club are identical to the publishers’ editions in. 
content, format, size and quality, 









- N? one has to sell American business 
AN oncompetitive enterprise. 
We know how good the system is. 
D But when it comes to communi- 
cating its merits to a skeptical public, the 
.. businesscommunity isn't getting through. 
> It’s not that we don’t have a story 
to tell. Our system affords greater oppor- 
tunity for the realization of human po- 
tential than any other yet devised. 
| But in our eagerness to point with 
.. pride, weoften convey the false impression 
.. that there's nothing at all wrong with the 
.. way the system works. 
s We know better of course. So 
. . does the public. 








Since society cannot function | 
very long without public confidence in 
business, we think it's time to shelve the 
one-sided arguments that turn people off. 

When we run ads to explain com- 
petitive enterprise, let’s be candid. Let’s 
demonstrate that our concern with meet- 
ing broad social needs is just as real as the 
public’s. | 

When we appeal for understand- - 
ing, let's do so not in the language of the 
boardroom but in terms of better jobs and 
productive, useful lives. 

The point is simply this. Survival 
of our system requires that profitability _ 
and public accountability go hand in hand. 

Because what happens to busi- 
ness happens eventually to all of society. 


So faith in the system is fine, but 


it needn't be blind faith. AE 
(Why not use this message to _ 
open someone else's eyes?) — 
Pennwalt Corporation, Three . 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. E 


For 126 years we've been making things people need -including profits. 


ys PEN WALT 


CHEMICALS @ EQUIPMENT 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 








Eg SSOCIATE EXTORS: 

.. €. Michael Ca:tis, Richard Todd 
MANAGING EB OR; 

d | Louise Desay iers 

|J ART DIRECTOR: ` 


| iid Pete: Davison (poetry), 


|, Steven dibus 


SPA $ "t THE EDITORS: 
. Eliza Childs, Sally Grisfith, 
- Rayeanne Kine: Laure. Mathews 


GONTRIBUTIN: GUEDNTORS: 
-Wiliam Abraams (West Coast), 
Amanda Heler Ward Just. John L' Heureux, 
James Alar te«Pherson, Adrian Taylor, 
Ross Terrill, Gen Waketielc, Daniel Yergin 





PUBLISHER: 
Garth Hite 


TREASURER: 

Arthur F.-Gocssar! 
CIRCULATION RECTOR: 
Hoy M. Greer 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER: 
: Sydney Leonar 


“CIRCULATION ASSISTANT 
. Barbara. Durge- 


J PRODUCTION MANAGER 
i4Joseph T. C'Cennell 
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< Michael P. Tracy 
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8 Adlington Sket 
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Subscriptions: € Yu $13.00, 2"Years $22.50, 

3 Years $30.00 m e United States. its possessions, 
afd Canada: $2°0C. additiona per year, elsewhere. 
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he sun was dipping below the horizon cf the 

British Empire when I made my one and only 

visit to Africa. The year was 19€0, and the 
occasion for the trip was Harold Macmillan's toar, as 
British prime minister, of the parts of Africa that 
remained under the British Crown. Macmillan was a 
disarming man. He affected diffidence and a sort of 
rumpled Edwardian style combined sometimes with 
imperious manners. But underneath those af'ecta- 
tions stirred the excellent mind of a man who could 
apply Gibbon's Decline and Fall to the contemporary 
situation. Near the end of that African :ourney, he 
stood one day before the stony-faced Afrikaners and 
other white South Africans who made up that coun- 
try's Parliament and delivered a stern warning. “The 
winds of change," he said, were about to sweep 
across Africa, and the white minorities o^ the 
southern part of the continent would be wise to 
prepare for the inevitable. The reception to the 
speech was mostly silence, an air of disbelief, and, 
over after-dinner brandy in many an Afrikaner home 
that night, expressions of outrage. 

The winds of change have indeed swept over the 
continent in the seventeen years since. The rauch- 
predicted Balkanization, or Latin Americanization, 
of Africa has proceeded apace. Harold Macm:llan's 
prescience has been confirmed. The storm is now 
tearing at the fabric of white Africa. Barrimg an 
invasion by a major power, which is unlikely, South 
Africa no doubt can hold out for many years. The 
men who listened so icily to Macmillan's prediction, 
or men just like them, are still in command and. from 
all appearances, still as convinced that their cause is 
just and that their racially divided fortress is 
impregnable. 

The same cannot be said for Rhodesia, the only 
other country of black Africa still governed by a 
white minority. So it seems to someone looking from 
outside. The Rhodesia I remember from that 1960 
visit was a place of complacency, prosperity, and 
racial ere The white Rhodesians had not yet 





broken free from London. They controlled not only. .. 
the territory now known as Rhodesia but also .. 
Northern Rhodesia with its rich mining resources __ 
(now Zambia) and the somewhat forlorn territory —— — 
ther called Nyasaland and now the independent _ 
country of Malawi. The neat, comfortable residences — 
in and around Salisbury, with their manicured lawns — 
and suede-brushed tennis courts and ample staffs of 
black maids and manservants, bespoke the good life. 
The whites spoke of theirs as a land of "partnership" 
between the white minority and the l1-to-1 black 
majority. To be sure, some partners (white) were 
more equal than others. But that's fair, isn't it? After 
all, who built the bloody country out of the bush only. . 
a couple of generations before? Anyway, the blacks 
like things the way they are. They've never had it so 
good. No winds of change blowing here, Mac, just 
gentle breezes skimming the tobacco and maize 
fields to cool the evenings and ripple the swimming 
pocis, cu 
Today those whites are virtually isolated, bordered ^ 
on three sides by black countries sympathetic to the 
blaek Rhodesians, and abutted by a South African 
government that is itself pressing the white Rhode- 
sians toward the inevitability of majority rule. How — 
do the white Rhodesians feel today? We asked 
Joseph B. Treaster, a correspondent for the New 
York Times, to spend some time in Rhodesia and 
report on the way of life and the frame of mind of 
the white minority. Are they still complacent? we 
asked him. Or are they beginning to talk, as did the 
French “colons” of Algeria after De Gaulle decided 
to abandon French rule there, of the grim choice: 
“The boat or the coffin”? For his answer to those and 
other questions, see page 63. | 
We hope to present soon an extensive look at 
South Africa. 























pay attention: 


Your friend: Sylvester is initiating you. Sylvester claims he 
breezed right through the 4th blue microfiche. He explains 
that when yew finis* you see a frog with the number 7, which 
you write don anc hand in to Mrs. Brown. So you take out 
the 4th blue microfiche, put it in the reader, turn on the light 
inside, and sft the microfiche to Row A, Column 1. 


* At A-1 wou are told to shift to B-1. 


* There, E you are quite sure that 1 hundred = 10 tens, 
you are directed to C-1. 


* Easy choice. You know that 1 hundred, 3 tens = 13 
tens, se wou go to C-2, 

* 

nor ssa the same as 5 hundreds, 12 tens. Deciding 

that it © the same as 3 hundreds, 12 tens, you now go 

to G-2.and frem there to a lot of easy subtractions. 


* Now a: ©-5 vou are confronted with this: 





C - e 


N 


im which do you need 
wo change a hundred 
tw. 10 tens? 


* You are getting a little bored and make a quick decision 
for C-4. which leads you to more subtraction. They get 





Just in ease on some grim day in their future they push the buttons and nothing happens, 
^math skills" are still taught in the third grade. | 

Right or wrong, modern pedagogy refrains from recommending flogging for incor- 

ree answers in arithmetic. The modern pedagogue, a kindly person who first eliminates 

bor2dorm, inattention, and plain naughtiness as explanations of the error, seeks to spot 
som e msconception of principle. Just where is the break in the chain cf concepts? 

nene | -— To help answer, a diagnos- 

P tic method worked out with 

Educational Testing Service* 

of Princeton, N.J. is being 

introduced across the country. 

Now join the third grade and 














harder, but you are paying good attention now. Then at 
J-10 comes this horrible cuestion: 


in which do you regroup 
just ONCE? 





« Is it J-11? 


At J-11, which is also about regrouping, you are guessing 
again. You guess K-8 which turrs out to be the frog. You're 
ween done! When you report the frog's number to | 
Mrs. Brown her key will tell her that you un- - 
derstand enough about subtraction to regroup 
tens as ones, that that’s more than Sylvester | 
understands, but that you fail to recognize - 
whether regrouping is required once or twice. Tomorrow, T 
during individual-project time, she will enlighten him and | 
then get you out of your own, slightly higher-level hangup, ** 





If you care for more enlighienment about. į 
DICOM Programs from Kodak (which call not 
for a computer terminal but for a Kodak Ektalite 
reader, obtainable for around $100), please so in- 
form Dept. 55L, Kodak, Rochester, N.Y. 14650, 











*Which also writes and administers the Scholastic Aptitude Tests - 

(SAT). : 

**Never mind that your grandfather would probably also exit at Prog 
8. He didn't learn to regroup either. He called it "borrowing," but 


in those days kids had to learn arithmetic instead of mathematics, 





CUBA 


= A visitor can learn more about what 
is happening in Cuba today from the 
-wall posters around Havana than from 
|| the dreary official newspaper Granma, 
. although since the posters and bill- 
boards are also government-produced, 
. they express the official line. The 
_ slogan most commonly seen on street 
. eorners and along highways in Cuba 
| does not refer to the glories of 
socialism or to the “deepening friend- 
ship” with the Soviet Union; instead, it 
 refleets the economie trouble in which 
Cuba has found itself of late: "We will 
eonfront our difficulties and we will 
overcome them." 
= The signs went up shortly after 
September 28, 1976, the day that Prime 
- Minister Castro spoke to several 
-' hundred thousand of his countrymen in 
-the Plaza of the Revolution. (When the 
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Cuban government has bad news for its 
people, Castro delivers it personally. 
"There is only one newspaper in Cuba," 
explained one Caban. "It is Fidel, when 
he speaks to che people") In that 
speech, the Cutan leader outlined his 
nation’s current economic difficulties 
and launehed what promises to be a 
fairly extended period of domestic 
austerity. 

Because suga” is the mainstay of the 
economy (Cuba is the world’s leading 
sugar producers, it was natural that 
Castro should single it out as the culprit 
for the present “difficulties.” Cuba 
spent 1973 and 1974 riding the crest of 
the booming international sugar mar- 
ket, but today the decline of that 
market foretells hard times. 

In Novembe> 1974, sugar brought 
65.5 cents a pound. Two years later, the 
price had dropped to 7.5 cents. The 
economie problem has been com- 
pounded by a lengthening drought and 






Fidel Castro at work 


| dist, and he has managed a fea 


by the United States’s tripling of sugar 
import taxes last year, an act which 
Castro called “a brutal aggression — 


against all sugar-producing coun 


tries.” 

He went on to offer his analysis of 
the situation: 

“The problem is not that the price of 
sugar has sharply declined. The prob- 
lem is that the world is living in an era 
of international economic crisis, a time 
of extraordinary inflation, and while 
the price of sugar has greatly declined, 
the prices of articles we must import 
have remained very high, and in some 
eases have increased. 

“And we are not like the petroleum- 
producing countries, which have a 
monopoly that allows them to set prices 
at will ... petroleum is sold on the 
world market at some twenty times the 
eost of its production; sugar today is 
selling for less than its eost." 


Castro then announced a new sacri- 


fice that the already hard-pressed 


Cubans would have to bear: the weekly - [ 


ration of coffee—Cuba’s favorite 
drink—wonld be eut by one third as a 
reaction to the increases in world 
coffee prices. 


Circulation troubles 
The achievements of the Cuban revo- 


lution are familiar. No country in Latin 
America can yet match Cuba's ae- 


complishments in housing, education, — 
literacy, or health care. But less visible —.— 
are the sacrifices the Cuban people 
have made for what they have built. In = 
preparing for austerity, Cubans are not- 








facing something unknown, but con- 
tinuing a cycle of enforced sacrifice | 
which has existed since the first days. 
of the Castro era. Among his other 
talents, Castro is a master propag 








_ Your Life 13surance Companies believe that 
business and social responsibilities are insepa- 
rable. We always have. So we do more than pro- 
vide the products that help you provide security 
for your f=mily. We get involved in the social 
problems of your community and country that 
are related to cur business. And voluntarily 
report to wou onthatinvolvement. — 

REP RT ON SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT 
We were t^e first business in America to volun- 
tarily pub &h an annual report disclosing the 
extent o* eur attempts to solve social problems. 
The information is collected from the individual 
companies and compiled by our clearinghouse. 
In additio sto publishing this report, the clear- 
inghouse =dvises and encourages companies to 
become mere involved in this àrea. 
eundreds of millions of dollars 
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special training for the unemployed, inner city _ 
tutoring, and youth and day care centers. 
A FREE REPORT 


There's more you might find interesting, but 
we're limited by space. So we'd like to mail youa | 
report on our socially responsible activities. . 
Without obligation. Just send us the coupon and. 
we'll send you a copy. And if there are any ques- - 
tions you d like to ask us, write. We'll answer, 
That's one of our social responsibilities too. And - 
watch for the upcoming ad in this series on our. 
unique system of distributing — | 
our products and services. 
(oom meiden NO ION ME NN NU ee ae E 
| American Council 
| of Life Insurance 
, 277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Dept.SR | 
Please send a copy of the 1976 Social Report. - 
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. ITS TASTE FOR 
SCOTCH. 


. December 5, 1955 was a note worthy day for 
Scotch drinkers. For it was the first time in 15 years — 
that drinking it was legal. Prohibition was repealed. - 
.. Perhaps even more noteworthy: it was the day - 
Cutty Sark landed in America. A Scots Whisky already — 
legendary in other civilised parts of the world. : 
: .. Scotch had been imported into this country before, ux 
but had also been largely i ignored. Cutty Sark, however, — 
with its particular aa soon captured a large © 
and loyal following of Americans with good taste. - 
Today, wherever you go in America, you will find — 
the bottle with the famous ship “Cutty Sark” on the | 
label. And the distinctive Scots Whisky inside. P 
: Who would have thought back in 1933 that some- - 
day people would be able to cross the United States - 
ithout sl i g ships? 

























ny. SARK. “CUTTY.” THE curry. SARK LABEL AND THE CLIPPER SHIP DEVICE ARE REGIS STERED TRADE MARKS OF BERRY BROS. & RUDD. LTD.» LOf 
et AND: 86 PROOF BLENDED. SCOTCH. WHISKY.. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY. THE BUCKINGH AM COE eS 
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jatriotie duty. 

"The economic crunch in Cuba doesn't 
have the same effect on individuals 
hat it would in a capitalist society. 
'Jubans still have plenty of money. A 
paying job is not only guaranteed but 

nandatory for each adult male. Many 
families have more than one breadwin- 
ner; the labor-intensive Cuban econo- 
. my ean always absorb more workers. 
— Basie expenses are minimal—education 
and health care are free, and rent 
cannot exceed 10 percent of the income 
of the head of household. 

... But although there is more money 

- eireulating more widely in Cuba than 
. .ever before, a familiar paradox 
| emerges: there isn't much to buy. 
. Consumer goods are rare and often 
allotted according to need or "revolu- 
tionary merit”; the purchase of clothing 
.. is restricted; travel abroad is difficult; 
.. and thousands of items which West- 
. erners and even many Eastern Euro- 
... peans take for granted are unavailable. 
A visitor to Cuba these days is likely to 
< be approached on the street and asked 
to sel his jeans, T-shirt, or sun- 
. glasses. 
.. — The accumulation of wealth by indi- 
viduals poses problems in a socialist 
|». Society. As the amount of money in 
X. circulation increases, the amount avail- 
| .able to the government decreases 

- proportionally, imposing budget limita- 

tions which the government naturally 
sees as unneeessary and artificial. 
Cuban economists faced with this prob- 
lem considered three alternatives. 
: First, and perhaps most obvious, 
= Cuba could devalue its currency, 
thereby reducing the value of privately 
held money, and then print more for 
the exclusive use of government. This 
‘was rejected for "reasons of interna- 
ional trade," according to a Cuban 
fficial-whieh may mean that the plan 
would have created problems with the 
Soviets. Castro has repeatedly stressed 
“his government's commitment to “meet 
ts international financial obligations"; 
Cuba is, signifieantly, not among the 
nations calling for a debt moratorium 
with the West. 
: - The second option considered by 
-JUCEPLAN, the central economic 


































inerease in prices, perhaps coupled with 
the temporary imposition of charges 


oo 





Judes most jedes he haa convitibed. 
s people that personal sacrifice is a 


planning body, was an across-the-board 


i gical” reasons. 

The ‘final option, which was adopted 
when the probem first arose nearly 
two years ago, was to impose selective 
price increases cn. popular luxury items. 





A Cuban who days $2 for a pack of 
cigarettes (beyond his two-pack-a-week 


ration) or $10 for a standard restaurant 
lunch knows, zherefore, that he is 
paying those prices for reasons of 
national economic policy, not to com- 
pensate for increased costs. 

According tc official sources, the 
amount of money in circulation is grad- 
ually declining, as planners had pre- 
dicted. But the inevitably slow pace of 
recovery under this policy has contrib- 
uted to the economic difficulty facing 
Castro’s revolutionary government. 

Another, moze recent attempt to 
stimulate the éeonomy is the re-intro- 
duction of taxes, which had been 
virtually eliminzted in the early days of 
the Revolution. In the past few years 
there has been £n easing of the restric- 
tion against private enterprise; it 
seems that the quality of repairs and 
personal services declined when the 
government clamped tight controls 
over prices and conditions of employ- 
ment. Under rew regulations, some 
dentists, doctors, electricians, carpen- 
ters, and photographers are allowed to 
do private work on their own time—but 
they must kick i1 part of their earnings 
as tax. A similar arrangement has been 
established for tailors, bootblacks, 
dressmakers, watch repairmen, gar- 
deners, and others who are alowed to 
do private work on a full-time basis. 


Plans for the future 


Efforts to baster Cuba's economy 
were further helped in December 1975, 
when Castro gave a two-day speech to 
the First Congress of the Cuban 
Communist party outlining the compo- 
nents of the ration’s first five-year 
plan. He set a goal of 6 percert annual 
growth in the economy, which would 
mean, if successful, a doubling of 
economie production from 1969 to 1980. 
He called for a 35 to 40 percent increase 
in the sugar erop and a “significantly 
accelerated" prcgram of industrializa- 
tion. 

The five-year plan has rot been 
referred to recently by the Cuban 
press, so it is diffieult to determine 
whether iz is proceeding on sehedule— 


Ec. is ; that it has a phen 


market for sugar in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe; its greatest weak- - 
ness is being at the mercy of interna- - 
tional forces when it comes to selling | 


the balance of the sugar crop to the E 
West, with neither guaranteed prices 


nor guaranteed purchases. 
Cuba's economie protector remains 
the Soviet Union. Soviet aid totals more 


than $1 million a day, and Soviet visi- di 
tors are always evident in Cuban 


hotels. The character of the Cuban-So- 
viet relationship was most clearly dem- 
onstrated in 1972, when the two nations 
signed a major economie agreement. . 
The repayment terms are very favor-. 
able to Cuba, including a moratorium - 
on further accumulation of interest on 
its considerable debt (now over $5 
billion). But Cuba's repayment will 
continue until 2014, and in light of that 
fact it is difficult to foresee any funda- 
mental change in Cuban-Soviet rela- ` 
tions for some time to come. 

In at least one area, however, 
Castro’s economic goals are being met 
and surpassed: tourism. There are so 
many Canadian tourists visiting Cuba 
these days (nearly 40,000 last year) that 
a Havana vacation has become part of 
the standard description of the arche- 
typal Canadian bourgeois. Visitors ar- 
rive from Japan, Italy, France, Eastern 
Europe, and Scandinavia. Six modern 
hotels have been built in the last three 
years and twenty-three more are under 
construction. Cubans on their annual 
one-month paid vacations fill the hotels 
in the summer, and foreigners fill them 
in the winter, when most Cubans 
consider it “too cold” to swim. | 

This year, the Cubans are going after. 
the greatest concentration of tourist. 
dollars in the world: the United States. 
Over the last few months, several . 
American travel agencies have been . 
granted the right to bring in tour . 


groups, and literally thousands more — 
are clamoring for a piece of the newly — 


reopened market. One Canadian oper- ' 


ator who has been running tours to — 


Cuba for quite a while is now adver- . 
tising "the first opportunity in 17 years 
for U.S. citizens to vacation in Cuba." .. 
As a Cuban official explained, "Tour- . 
ism is the best way to get foreign ^ 
exchange, and the U.S. is the best place - 
to get tourists." 

"We never shut the door to Ámer 
cans," said Gary Gone of Cubatu 
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-. All the little lives of marsh and field, 
< woodland and pond, are the subjects of 
this illuminating, beautiful new book, of 
-. which Annie Dillard (Pilgrim at Tinker 
+ Creek) says: “Mary Leister is one of the finest 
nature writers and observers in the world 
today. . . she knows everything I don’t know 
and want fo know." 
Clothbound, ISBN 0-91614-06-2 
$8.95 


At your booksellers, or send check 
(including 75¢ postage & handlirig} to 
Dept. A2 


Stemmer House 
Publishers, Inc. 
- 2627 Caves Road/Owings Mills, Maryland 21117 
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the national tourist agency. “It was the 
U.S. government officials that shut the 
door. For fifteen years, the State 
Department has sought to discourage 
travel to Cuba on the basis of the so- 
called "Trade with the Enemy Act," 
which was passed in 1916 to inhibit the 
flow of supplies to the Kaiser’s Germa- 

. Many Americans defied the ban, 
especially after the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Passport Office does not 
have the right to limit travel. President 
Carter has lately lifted all remaining 
travel restrictions on Americans, and it 
seems likely that several thousand 
American tourists will visit Cuba dur- 
ing the 1977-1973 season. 





Structural changes 


In Cuba, 1976 was dominated by two 
developments which the government 
considers of paramount importance. 
The first was the economic difficulties 
and the myriad efforts, many of them 
unannounced, which the Cubans are 
making to overcome them. But the 
economie situaticn is fluid, and an over- 
night change in world conditions could 
radieally alter Cuba's position. The 
other development is of greater long- 
range significance. It is the emergence 
of what Castro has ealled "a new, more 
mature phase" in the Cuban revolution, 
"the democratization of the revolu- 
tionary process." 

A new phase, like a change in 
economie conditions, is evidenced by a 
new slogan on the billboards that used 
to advertise Coea-Cola and the Bank of 
America. "Men die," the phrase goes, 
"but the Party is immortal.” To a visi- 
tor, the slogan may seem just another 
reminder of the Marxist orthodoxy 
which is Cuba’s guide. But Cubans, 
sensitized by speeches, newspapers, 
and mass meetings, find meaning in 
the new line. To them, it is an indica- 
tion that their eountry is completing 
the most significant overhaul of its 
government structure since the revolu- 
tion of 1959. 

The history of post-revolutionary 
Cuba ean de seen as a series of often 
contradictory stages. The industrializa- 
tion campzign of the early sixties gave 
way to a retura to agriculture; the 


cultural permissiveness of the Guevara 


era yielded to strieter controls on art; 


material incentives for workers, once 


scorned as reactionary, have become 










M major new ‘stage in i ihe Cuban re 





tion has arrived, and the billboard 
slogans are only its most visible part. = 
No longer content with the ill-defined — 
Castro-centered bureaucracy, the Cu- 
ban government is moving to consoli- — 
date itself and establish a structure . 
which, Cubans hope, will last long- 
beyond the tenure of the current. 
leaders. 1 

The first public acknowledgement - 
that major changes were forthcoming 
was made in 1970, after the failure of — . 
the ten-million-ton sugar harvest on > 
which Castro had staked "the honor of 
the revolution." In a series of speeches 
that year, Castro accepted responsi- 
bility for the failure and admitted that 
"the revolutionary process itself has 
gradually revealed the inconvenience of 
[existing] bureaucratic methods." He 
repeatedly stated the opinion that the 
failure happened because Havana- 
based bureaucrats had taken over deci- 
sion-making powers that should belong 
to local people. Popular sovereignty, he 
said, “had taken a back seat—not 
through the fault of either the workers’ 
organizations or the workers them- 
selves, but through our fault, the 
Party’s fault, the fault of the country’s 
political leadership.” Without offering 
an alternative to the unchallenged 
power of the small Communist party, 
he emphasized that “our Party’s role is 
not, nor can it ever be, that of replacing 
the administration or the workers’ 
organizations.” 

These speeches marked a departure 
for Castro. During the first years of 
the 1970s, he wove his new lineintotwo 
processes already under way: the prep- — 
aration of a national constitution, 
which had been started in 1965 but had 
remained on the back burner for some . 
time, and the plans for the First Party 
Congress. The long-postponed Con- == 
gress was held at the end of 1975, and 
the new constitution took effect soon - 
afterward. Last October 10, in ac- | 
cordance with the constitution, Cubans . 
went to the polls for the first time to 
elect local representatives to 169 muni- 
cipal assemblies. 

Candidates were nominated last 
summer at open neighborhood meet 
ings under the supervision of t 
national Committees for the Defense 
of the Revolution (CDR). Up to eight. 
eandidates could be nominated, and 
each was photographed and inter 
viewed for an official biography, whicl 
was then posted on | bulletin boards i 































hood. No other form of 
ing was permitted—no 
eeches, iiterature, canvassing. 
The “biographical syntheses” heavily 
mphasized revolutionary work, both 
fore and after 1959. This candidate 
helped pubFzh an anti-Batista news- 
. paper, this ome sabotaged a refinery, 
this one vorwnteered to fight for the 
A benz regane in Guetemala in 1954. 
. One candidate was mobilized during 
the missile -risis, another was honored 
- for exemplary work in the cane fields, 
| another is a political leader in his 
. factory. 
. More tha» 70 percent of the 30,000 
. candidates were members of the Com- 
- munist pary or its youth affiliate, a 
fact which Castro said "demonstrates 
the authori y and prestige which our 
Party enjoys amorg the masses.” 
Cuba's bmend-new structure is com- 
plicated, but no more so than that of 
comparable mations. The more than 
| 10,000 delezutes elected to the muni- 
cipal assemblies en October 10 then 
. elected delezates to fourteen provincial 
assemblies; fhe provincial delegates in 
turn selected deputies to the National 
Assembly cf People's Power, which is 
< "the suprerae organ of state power.” 
The Communis: party, of course, 
retains the real power. The assemblies 
are supposec to direct the administra- 
tion of govermment and the delivery of 
basie services; the party, in accordance 
with Ficel': speeches, will concentrate 
on setting zenera! policy within which 
the assemb iss wil! function. The stated 
goals of .his system of "People's 
Power" ar» direct public control of 
public serv:ces and decentralization of 
decision-making. | 
Many obvious questions surround 
People's Power, and others will certain- 
<ly arise as ime goes on. Cuban leaders 
themselves. zppear less than certain of 
where this 3rocess wil! lead. The line of 
authority between the assemblies and 
the party i- very unclear, for example; 
Castro seeras to want & genuine separa- 
tion of the wo, but at the same time he 
eautions thet the new structure rep- 
„resents “a division of functions, not a 






















division of power." 

A No one seems te know just what the 
assemblies will de, particularly at the 
provineial «vel, where their functions 
‘are especzilly il-deüned. While it 
.Seems likely that the municipal assem- 
blies will aave a real effect on daily 
life—partly because they are democrati- 
cally elected—the same cannot be said 
for.certair about the provincial and 
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members were nominated by the party 
and other organizations. 
About 55 percent of the 481 deputies 


in the National Assembly were origi- | 


nally elected to municipal assemblies 
by their feighbors last October; the 
others e “nominated” so that the 
assemby would include "outstanding 
workers of the arts, sports and science, 
national heroes of labor, and interna- 
tionalist fighters." Among these are 
Olympic boxing champion Teofilo Ste- 
venson, filmmaker Santiago Alvarez, 
writer Alejo Carpentier, actor Sergio 
Corrieri (who may be remembered for 
his starring role in Memories of Under- 
development), poet Nicolas Guillen, and 
cane-cutting champion Reynaldo Cas- 
tro. 

When the National Assembly elected 
its Council of State—a kind of executive 
committee—during its first meeting on 
December 2, there were no surprises: 
all of Cuba’s top leaders moved easily 
into their new positions. The Council of 
Ministers contained some fresh faces, 
many of them representative of a 
younger generation of administrators 
whose professional experience is all in 
the post-revolution period. Raul Roa, 
the seventy-year-old foreign minister, 
was replaced by a younger man, Isidoro 
Malmierca, but foreign policy will 
continue to be overseen by Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez, a Politburo member 
and Cuba's third-ranking leader. 

Thus the structural changes in Cuba 
during the last year are of interest 
more for their potential than for what 
they have already wrought. New posi- 
tions and new organizations have been 
filled, at the top anyway, by familiar 
people. But at least two important 
things have been achieved. First, a 
group of local bodies, the municipal 
assemblies, have been elected with 
remarkable freedom and enthusiasm, 
and will probably be given at least 
some significant loeal duties. And 
second, the structure which has been 
established is intended to allow men to 
die (or quit, or be purged) while the 
party (that is to say, the national 
government and the revolution) re- 
mains "immortal." 






Outside influences 


The war in Angola is not a frequent 
topie of conversation in Havana, at 
least not in the presence of foreigners. 
There is a certain reluctance to discuss 
the continuing Cuban involvement 


national assemblies, many of whose > 
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pera Most Gia seem to support 
the intervention, but at least some of 





them feel an undercurrent of concern. 
* Reports from several sources—diffi- 
cult if not impossible to confirm—indi- 
cate that there have been rumblings of 
iscontent within the Cuban armed 
orces of late, due at least in part to the 
angola venture. Recent developments 
n the army do nothing to contradict 
hose reports; there seems to be a coor- 
inated campaign under way to raise 
military morale. 
-= Each Cuban soldier has been prom- 
ised six fancy new uniforms, an 
_ extraordinary act in a nation where 
. many civilians have fewer than six 
. changes of clothes. Many military 
_ salaries have been increased. A new 
_ military academy is being completed 
. west of Havana. Every speech and 
article about the People's Power elec- 
tions emphasized the freedom of sol- 
.. diers to participate as voters and candi- 
<- dates. 
-.. Perhaps most interesting of all, the 
. distinctive ranking system of the 
. army-a legacy of guerrilla days—which 
offered only three officer ranks, cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and major, has been 
= scrapped in favor of a more traditional 
system which will give many soldiers 
..new and more impressive-sounding 
titles. Fidel and Raul Castro, majors 
= for twenty years, became generals in 
- December. 
^. The armed forces have not, of course, 
< been the only target for reorganization 
< during this event-filled year in Cuba. 
The traditional six provinces were abol- 
=- ished and replaced with a fourteen- 
province design aimed at greater 
.; economic efficiency. And the Cabinet 
has been restructured, through the 
creation of new posts and consolidation 
of existing ones, expanding to forty- 
hree the number of officials with 
ministerial rank. The many economie 
sts in the new Cabinet are another 
nfirmation of the priority still given 
o economie expansion. ^ 
< One of Cuba's continuing hopes is 
that the sixteen-year-old U.S. trade 
embargo against it will be dropped. 
Cubans are obviously interested in the 
Carter Administration, but are wary of 
sounding too anxious. "Of course we 
want American goods," said a young 
Havana housewife whose husband had 
gone through five pairs of locally made 
ioes in the last year and a half. "But 
at’s sup to the Americans, isn't it?” 





























ill- foreign dades Wealer Europeans, 

Japanese, and Canadians have found a 
lucrative market in Cuba for goods as 
diverse as cows, elevators, and birth- | 


control pilis. 

"I am a capitalist," 
representative of a Canadian air-condi- 
tioning firm as he sipped a beer beside 
the pool of the Havana Riviera Hotel. 
"That mezns I capitalize on situations. 
Right now, Im capitalizing on the 
American embargo." 

If the embarge is not yet the "sieve" 
that one West German businessman 
called it, it is cerzainly not leakproof. It 
is an open secret in Havane that a 
number of American firms have set up 
dummy subsidiaries abroad for the 
exclusive purpose of trading with Cuba. 
Some enterprising Canadians have 
done quite wel for themselves by 
buying goods in the United States and 
shipping them through Camada to 
Cuba. 

By far the best-known department of 
the U.S. government in Cuba is the 
Central Intelligence Agency. As is 
common in Cuba, the acronym is 
pronounced as a word rather than as 
separate letters; she agency is referred 
to as "la cia.” Not surprisingly, "la cia” 
has beeome an inearnation of evil in the 
eyes of many Cubans. Castro himself 
presented Senator George McGovern 
with a list of twenty-four attempts on 
his or his associates’ lives, all supposed- 
ly planned by the CIA, and a similar 
list was recently published in Cuba. 

The October 6 sabotage of a Cuban 
airliner off the coast of Barbados 
sharply intensified the anti-C:A feel- 
ing that is always near the surface in 
Cuba. Billboards reading “CIA Mur- 
derers” went up shortly after the crash. 
In his memorial speech, Castro pro- 
claimed that “the CIA is behind all 
these deeds" and asked, "Who, if not 
the CIA, could de these things"" 

A new film abeut an actual attempt 


in 1961 to kill Raul Castre, for which 


several Cubans are still in jail, is the 
current hit in Havana. In the quasi- 
documentary style of Costa-Gavras, the 
film shows arms being smuggled to 
dissident officers through the Guan- 
tanamo naval base while the murder is 
planned in Havana. But the dissidents 
turn out tc be deuble agents, and the 
CIA operatives are dramatically ar- 


rested before they can carry out their 


“clever and macabre” deed. 
While thousands of Cubans were in 


exphined a 


rabies and transform Spain from . 
| dictatorship into a. democracy. | 
line for the film, two U.S. cr M 


 Aboureko DS. D. l^ were vacation 


just a few miles outside of Havana. As 
Castro railed against the CIA, they 
expressed the opinion that enmity 
between Cuba and the United States 
would soon begin to ease. 


"Ford just used the Angola thing as p 


an exeuse" to put off normalizing rela- 
tions, Abourezk volunteered. "If An- 
golà hadn't come up, they would have 
found something else." Both men pro- 
claimed themselves "extremely im- 
pressed" with Cuba, Abourezk observ- 
ing that the change from pre-Castro 
days is “dramatic and startling.” 

As that view became more accept- 
able, and as it became acceptable for 
members of Congress to slip in and out 
of Cuba for vacations, some loosening . 


of Washington policy seemed inevita- E. 


ble. The first move came late in March 
when the State Department opened 
negotiations with Cuban officials in 
New York for an American-Cuban 
agreement on fishing rights. The 
reopening of Cuba to American tour- 
ists, coupled with increasing pressure 
from American business interests, 
foretells further changes in policy. 

But Castro may find himself vietim 
of his own propaganda. 

“Who needs the Americans?” grum- 
bled one Cuban laborer as he waited for 
a seat at the Copelia ice cream parlor in 
downtown Havana. “They have been 
fighting us all these years, and we are 
still here. We have come this far 
without friends among the capitalists, 
and we can continue. It will not be good 
for us to have many Americans here. 
They do not care for us.” 

—STEPHEN KINZER 


SPAIN. 


A few months after Francisco Fran- 


co died, magazine columnist Antonio . 
Gala used some brutal imagery to insist —_ 
that it was now time for Spain to rid. 


itself of the old dictator's institutions. 
"When a dog dies," Gala wrote, "the 
rabies goes with it.” An enraged 
government confiscated all copies of > 
the magazine left in news kiosks, but . 
the officials were angered more by the > 
metaphor than the meaning. In fae 
the post-Franco government of King 
Juan Carlos is trying to do exactly 
what Gala suggested: stamp out the 
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In the June Atlantic 
THE NEVER-ENDING WRONG 
by Katherine Anne Porter 






*What earthly good would they do us alive?" 
— Rosa Baron, 1927 


Fifty years after the execution of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 


— Nanzetti, one of America’s most distinguished writers vividly re- 
-calls a case that shook the world. She writes of her work in the 
‘cause of the two men and ruminates on what has happened as a 

consequence of that unforgettable abuse of justice. 

- “They were put to death in the electric chair at Charlestown 
Prison at midnight on the 23rd of August, 1927, a desolate dark 
midnight, a night for perpetual remembrance and mourning. 1 
was one of the many hundreds who stood in anxious vigil watch- 
ing the light in the prison tower, which we had been told would 
fail at the moment of death; it was a moment of strange heart- 
break." 


















than that. It is a stunning literary experience. 


Painting by Ben Shahn. The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti (1931-1932). 


: The Never-Ending Wrong is, in Miss Porter's too modest words, 
“a plain, full record of a crime that belongs to history." It is more 
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O SPAIN 


tarianism and repression, Spain proba- 





bly will have an elected, representative 


government before summer. The 
change has been planned by two unlike- 
ly reformers- King Juan Carlos, select- 
ed and trained by Franco as his succes- 
sor, and Premier Adolfo Suarez, an 
exemplary graduate of Franco's fascist 
National Movement. Despite their 
backgrounds, the thirty-nine-year-old 
king and his forty-four-year-old pre- 
mier are young enough to understand 
the inevitability of change, though old 
enough to understand that change 
must seem slow for most Spaniards to 
accept it. Their relative youth also frees 
them from the memories and bitter- 
ness of the Spanish Civil War. 

Their performance so far has sur- 
prised skepties and united many Span- 
iards behind them, yet suecess is not 
assured. Franco left an enormous lega- 
ey to Spain. His decades of dietatorial 
rule molded an authoritarian bureauc- 
raey and a repressive police force. 
Spain's bureaucrats know how to pro- 
hibit, not how to accept; Spain's police 
know how to club strikers and demon- 
strators, not how to stand by. This 
entrenched authoritarianism hampers 
the Spanish impulse toward new free- 
doms. The king and the premier are 
trying to lead Spain toward democracy 
while maintaining government struc- 
tures staffed by people trained to 
detest democracy. It is not an easy 
task. 

Since Franeo died at eighty-two on 
November 20, 1975, Spain has changed 
in ways that embitter Franquistas and 
astound everyone else. Such changes 
are reflected in the arts. Censorship 
continues, but Spaniards have managed 
a sharp turn from provincialism and 
puritanism. Movies shatter one taboo 
after another. They do not mock 
Franco or Francoism but deal with 
subjects that would have infuriated 
him. 

Jaime Chavarri’s The Disenchanted, 
a kind of documentary, exposes the 
family life of the late Leopoldo Panero, 
a minor Establishment poet of the 
Franeo era, and describes him as a 
neglectful father who drove his sons to 
drugs, drink, and mental instability. 

Crowds of Spaniards jostle each 
other daily trying to buy tickets to 


Basilio Martin Patino’s Songs for After 
g : 


a War, a campy, nostalgic film that 
puts together snippets of song, movies 
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season in Madrid fea- 
ine communist Bertold 
u preg i tist poet-in-exile Rafael 
- Alberti aud: he martyr of the Spanish 
- Republic Federico Garcia Lorca. The 
| most ‘popular plays explore the theme 
of repression or poke fun at authority. 
‘The Planeta Prize, a prestigious liter- 
ary aware, was won in 1976 by Jesüs 
Torbado for a Janeiful novel that 
begins with franco losing the Spanish 
Civil War anc fleemg to Cuba. Torbado 
v would no have won with that plot a 
a year ‘age Gm even seen the novel 
5 published - 
 Spaniar d have Iound the excitement 
of expression, Newspapers and maga- 
Zines, many of them new, produce 
intense, an lytical, combative, bold 
copy. Politicans maneuver and plan, 
offer interviews ard hold news confer- 
ences, cross each other and seek allies. 
Spaniards new delight in using terms 
that France abhorred: “political par- 
ties," “democracy,” "labor unions," 
"publie. opinion polls.” There is the 
atmosphere ef à grand debate over the 
future of Spain. 


























Democratic reforms 


The most significant step has been 
an agreement in principle that power 
must be tarned over from the adminis- 
trators appo:snted by Franco to popu- 
larly eleesed politicians. On the eve of 
the first ann'versary of Franco's death, 
the Cortez, as the Spanish parliament is 
called, appreved democratic reforms 
providing for election of a new Cortes 
which will write a constitution for 
Spain. The elections, promised by June, 
would be the first free elections in 
Spain in forty years. The preamble to 
the reforms, _Contraaretinis everything 
Franco taught, states that “democracy 
in the Sp: enisi state is based on the rule 
of law, the expression of the sovereign 

will of the people." 
. It was ode legisiation for this Cortes 
to approve. A reluctant deputy, José 
Maria Fernandez de la Vega, expressed 
common feelings when he lamented, 
“has iried democracy ten times 
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in her history, and every time it went 


wrong.” Most deputies were appointed 
by Franco, and the Cortes was 
regarded as the bastion of Francoism. 
Yet in approving the reforms, the 
Cortes voted itself out of existence, 
and it did so by a vote of 425 to 59 
with 13 abstentions. Ironically, by 
abolishing itself it accomplished more 
than it had ever done before, for it 
was only a rubber stamp in Franco’s 
day. 

Leftist critics insisted that such 
reforms could not be accomplished. 
They proposed that the king abolish the 
present Cortes by decree and provide 
elections for a constituent assembly to 
write a constitution. In their view, 
asking the Franco Cortes to abolish 
itself and strike at Francoism was 
asking too much. 

But King Juan Carlos and Premier 
Suarez believed in the need to assuage 
the traditionalists in Spain by demon- 
strating to them that democracy could 
be wrought by the institutions left 
behind by Franco. The change, revolu- 
tionary as it was, would thus seem less 
so to Spaniards fearful of all talk of 
revolution and disorder. They used 
pressure and promises to persuade the 
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I strutted with a Tyrolean band 


It happened in a 1000 year old 
Alpine village time forgot. 

I marched to the oom-pah music 
that burned Napoleon's ears 
when the Tyroleans trounced his 
legions. They've celebrated their 
freedom ever since. The 
musicians are crowned with 
eagle feathers and flowers to 
show their pride. Their music 
tingles the mountain air and 
seems to color the wind. Next, | 
drove to Innsbruck, a winter 
queen, a Summer princess. 


Cortes to go along. The 1. 
who represented Franco’s fa 
system were promised sineci 
future bureaucracy. Other de 
who served in the Cortes by 
their positions in the present 
racy, were reminded that thes 
tions eould be taken away. 
over all deputies was the threat th 
the king, if the Cortes failed to appro 
the reforms, would abolish it an 
decree elections anyway. Any deputy 
with political ambitions who voted 
against the reforms would have to 
stand in future elections identified as 
antidemocratic. 4 

The reform program, which was rati- | 
fied by a national referendum in mid 
December, has obvious flaws. It has a 
conservative slant that will probably 
ensure a right-of-center domination of 
the future, constitution-writing Cortes 
The Cortes will be bicameral, with a. 
senate representing provinces equally 
and a Congress of Deputies elected by. 
proportional representation aecording 
to population. Since traditional rur 
provinces will have as many senators as 
densely populated industrial provinces, . 
the Senate will probably be a conserva- 
tive body. Although the Congress will 


















































































I watched the sunlight blaze from — 
the “Goldenes Dachl", gold- 
roofed indulgence of Emperor : 
Maximilian I. Inamoodas  . 
baroque as the: Imperial Palace I 
made ready for evening... and- 
anything. 
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SPAIN 





ivision of responsibilities, important 
locking power is left to the Senate. 
d the reform program fails to give 
( Cortes power to veto the king's 
hoice of a new premier, a vital omis- 
ion. Many Spaniards believe the king 
will follow the election returns in 
_ choosing a premier, but he is not obli- 
«gated to do so. 
-< These flaws in their proposed democ- 
racy may upset Spaniards later but 
_ have provoked little criticism so far. 
. Only leftists have spoken out against a 
system weighted against them, and 
even their objections have been mild. 
_ At the least, the reform program offers 





Premier Adolfo Suarez 





the stronger of the two houses in the 





“an opening towerd representative gov- - 


ernment, and that is so much more 
than Spaniards have had before that 
many co not feel like quibbling about 
it. 

In many ways, Spain is ready for a 
democratie system. During much of the 
Franco era, Spain was a rural, rigid, 
Catholic society in which both the 
dictator and the people believed in 
authority. But the country changed 
greatly in the 1960s and 1970s. By the 
time Franco diec, Spain had become an 
urban, industriaizing society in which 
men were findmg better jobs than 
their fathers had had, and some 
Catholics were questioning “the old 
beliefs. Ir 1950. only 30 percent of 
Spaniards lived m towns of more than 
20,000 people; new, more than half do. 
In 1940, there were twice as many 
farmers as industrial workers; now, 
there are more industrial workers. The 
rate of illiteraey dropped from 19 
percent in 1940 to 9 percent in 1970. 
The number of students in higher 
education nas tripled in the last fifteen 
years. A recent extensive survey by the 
private Foundation for the Develop- 
ment of Social Studies and Apphed 
Sociology coneluced that Spaniards are 
becoming more urban, better educated, 
better paid, less religious, and more 
professional, and, as a result, their 
political attitudes are growing more 
liberal and reformist. 

There is also a convergence of views 
about the need for democracy and its 
practical benefits. Replying to those 
who worry that the prosperity of 
banking will depart with Francoism, 
Luis Valls, president of the Banco 
Popular, said recently, “From what we 
know of other countries, banking pros- 
pers under democratic regimes.” Indus- 
trialists and financiers believe that 
future economic well-being depends on 
entry into the European Common Mar- 
ket and on labor peace at home, They 
cannot have either without a demo- 
cratic system. Western Europe simply 


-will not accept a dictatorial Spain into 
the European Economie Community 


(EEC), and Spain has become too indus- 


| _trialized to be able to settle all labor 
“problems with repression. 


‘Trade union leaders and other left- 
ists realize that a democratic system is 


- their only hope for some sharing of 


power. Monarchists also look toward 


democracy; recen: history has made it 


clear that constitutional monarchs sur- 
vive longer than absolute monarchs in 
Europe (Enzland still has its queen, but 


Russia has no ezar, France has no king, 





and neither Austria nor Hungary has 
an emperor) Each group of course 
envisions itself as dominant in the new 
democracy, but all understand that 
power must come from fair elections. 
Only romantic ultra-rightists, who can- 
not fathom a world without Franco, 
resist what now seems inevitable. 
Other Spaniards dismiss them with 
contempt as "the Bunker." 


Two leaders 


Conditions favorable to democracy, 
however, do not guarantee democracy. 
Someone must lead the way. In neigh- 
boring Portugal, for example, Premier 
Marcello Caetano failed to provide 
strong leadership after the paralysis 
and retirement of the dictator, the late 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. The result 
was the Portuguese revolution of 1974. 
In Spain the king and the premier now 
share responsibility for guiding the 
eountry toward a representative gov- 
ernment, 

Ironically, Franco selected Juan Car- 
los as his suecessor mainly because he 
distrusted the democratic sentiments 
of Juan Carlos’s father, Don Juan of 
Bourbon, who still claims the throne as 
the son of the last king of Spain. 
Franco supervised the education of 
Juan Carlos in the army, navy, and air 
force academies of Spain and pro- 
claimed him heir in 1969. 

When Juan Carlos stepped to the 
throne after Franco’s death, little was 
known about him except that he 
seemed a pleasure-loving, vapid young 
man. Opponents of Franco feared that 
his attitudes duplicated the authoritar- 
ianism of his mentor and felt their fears 
justified when he did little in the first 
few months, allowing the Franquistas to 
run Spain as before. Leftists called for a 
complete break with the past, but the 
king at first said nothing. : 

In public the king seems a shy man. 
He listens to speeches without the trace 
of a smile. He reads his own speeches E 
from prepared texts, in a strong voice . 
but without any oratorical flourish. He . 
is not distant or unbending; when 
crowds press near him, he will shake as 
many hands às he can, sometimes 
smiling at a remark made to him. But 
he is hardly a flamboyant or warm | 
leader. 

Yet there is little doubt now that 
Spaniards admire their king. In May 

1976, for example, the king and Queen Y 
d weve met by fervent ere 
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wherever they went durinz a two-day 


tour of Astarias. Throngs ef Asturians 
choked the great plazas of every town 
to chant "Juan Car-los, Sc-phi-a, Juan 
Car-los, Sc-phi-a' as the “oyal couple 
appeared on the »alconies of city halls. 
Mayors cculd barely f nish their 
speeches o; welkome as the crowds, 
refusing to listen, broke i1 every few 
moments with shouts of "Long live the 
king, long Eve tke queen.” Scenes like 
these were repeated in tours of Andalu- 
sia, Galicia. Valencia, anc even trou- 
bled Catalonia. 

Meanwhiie, Juan Carlos moved al- 
most imperceptibly in asserting his 
authority. Within Spain, ke continued 
to act as if he were a ceremonial 
monarch above political argument. It 
was only on official trips outside the 
country, where it seemed proper for the 
king to spezk for Spain as < whole, that 
he dropped this fietion and made it 
clear where he intended to lead his 
nation. His strongest commitment to 
democracy was made in a speech in 
English to the U.S. Congress last June. 
"Under the prinziples of democracy,” 
he promised, kis monavchy would 
ensure “the orderly access to power of 
distinct podtical alternat ves, in ac- 
cordance with the freely e» pressed will 
of the peopse." 

A month iater, more tham six months 
after the death of Franco, the king 
acted: he dismissed Premier Carlos 
Arias Navarro, a holdover from the 
Franco eri, and named a personal 
friend, Adeifo Suarez, as siceessor. 

The king’s selection of Siarez disap- 
pointed and disheartened nany Span- 
iards hoping for Cemocracy Suarez was 
a little-known Ddureaucra: who had 
reached the top through loyalty to 
Franco an his institutions. He had 
been miniszer in charge of ~he National 
Movement, the only pol tical party 
allowed by Franco, in Arizs's Cabinet. 
He had often been photographed wear- 
ing the dezp blue shirt of the fascist 
movement. Only & few weeks before his 
appointment as premier, Suarez had 
tried in vain to persuade th» Cabinet to 
suspend publication of the news maga- 
zine Cambw because it hac run a cari- 
cature of tae king dressel like Fred 
Astaire and dancing across the skyline 
of New York. Few Spania^ds believed 
Suarez hac the experiemce or the 
commitmen: to make reform work. 

Suarez soon shcwed, however, that he 












was an energetic, intelligent, prag- 


matic man who could serve both king 
and incipient democracy as loyally as 
he had once served Franco and fascism. 
Whatever his personal ideology, he 
seemed to understand where Spain was 
going. He faced the challenges from his 
old comrades on the Right coldly, in 
effect daring them to deny the inevi- 
table. In the final hours of the debate 
in the Cortes, he refused to compromise 
for votes, exposing much of the Fran- 
quista oratory as bluff. When his 
reform program was approved by an 
overwhelming vote, he suddenly be- 
came a hero. Spanish journalists who 
had sniped at him for weeks now had 
only flowery Latin praise for him. One 
magazine ran a cover with a cartoon of 
Suarez dressed like Superman and 
labeled him “Suarezman.” Another ran 
a caricature of the premier as Moses 
earrying tablets marked “Reform.” No 
one but the Bunker complained about 
the king’s choice now. 


Helps 


The job of Juan Carlos and Suarez 
has probably been made easier by the 
lack of positive feelings of Spaniards 
for their dead dictator. Despite all the 
adulation in the press and all the 
fawning officials around him, Franco 
was not a charismatic leader who 
inspired affection in his people. He was 
an inward, remote figure who ran the 
country from the seclusion of his Pardo 
Palace outside Madrid. 

He is not, of course, forgotten. A 
Francisco Franco Foundation tries to 
perpetuate his memory and ideas. 
Many Spaniards tour his old palace 
even though they find little in the 
antiseptie rooms to remind them of his 
power. Blue-shirted rightists still stiek 
their arms out in fascist salute and 
chant, "Franco, Franco, Franco, Fran- 
co.” Masses are often celebrated for 
him at his tomb in the opulent basilica 
carved out of a mountain at the Valley 
of the Fallen. But these ceremonies 
lack political force. The king and the 
premier rarely mention the old Caudillo 
in their speeches, and most Spaniards 
do not feel they are betraying Franco 
in their desire for a change. “The 
shadow of Franco is fading away,” a 
government official said recently. “By 
the time of our elections, he will be a 
medieval figure.” 

The move toward democracy has 
been eased as well by the full support . 
of the United States government for 
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Micmac Indian guide Jim John dr., like hisfather — 

before him, is a legend in his own time. He poles — 
a Gander River boat. unique to this area of 
Newfoundland, in search of splendid salmon 


and the mighty moose. 
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Stetes beka 33 Spain is on ins 
Sia and sure course. As soon as there 
DU some kire of elected government, the 
d Unitec 8 States will lead the way in 
c agirg Spain's admission into 
pus both the: North A@antic Treaty Organi- 

zation and ihe EEC. 

| American friendship toward Spain is 

rooted. in Amercan military bases. 
Under Pres ident Eisenhower, the U.S. 
government eultivated Spain while 
France was still the pariah of Western 
~ Europe t. _ Sie 1953, Spain has allowed 
the U.S fir Force and Navy to use 
Spanish Tam, which have become 
more rnocrant-as Turkey and Greece 
“became less stabe American allies in 
the Mediter: neas and as Portugal and 
Italy be canre moye vulnerable to com- 
munis: im-uence. Use of the Spanish 
bases- wa cemented by a five-year 
treaty signed by Seeretary of State 
Henry: Kissinger wast year and quickly 
approved œ the Senate. Under the 
terms. of tae treaty the United States 
will supply. Spain with $1.22 billion in 
military arc econemie aid, in exchange 
for statioriag 9530 American airmen 

































and seamen at Torrejón, Zaragoza, 
Rota, and a few communication cen- 
ters. er: important, the United 


States will bolster Spain in the councils 
of Europe. The American bases were 
safe with France, American officials 
obviously feel they will continue to be 
safeunder a representative government. 
Despite the success of King Juan 
Carlos and Premier Suarez in turning 
attituces s» that democracy, which once 
seemed unthinkable, now seems inevi- 
table, thers are still enormous tangles 
ahead. For one, the government must 
persuade tae oppesition to contest the 
coming eæctions (By “opposition,” 
Spaniards mean all those parties, asso- 
ciations, ard personalities, from Maoists 
to Christian Demecrats, that refused or 
"were not abowed to take part in Franco’s 
regime end have had no hand in the 
ition smee his death.) 
he gm ernment is most ardent in 
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‘of nonrevolu- 





wooing the Socialist Worker party, 
which was the strongest party in Spain 
before the civil war and has been 
brutally repressed since. Western Eu- 
rope will not accept Spain as demo- 
cratic unless the Socialists take part in 
its elections. Willy Brandt, president of 
the Socialist International, reminded 
Spaniards of this in December when he 
told the first congress of Socialists on 
Spanish soil in forty-four years: "With- 
out the participation of that great 
Socialist party the PSOE [Partido 
Socialista Obrero Español], there can 
be no guarantee of future politieal and 
social stability for the Spanish peo- 
ple." 

The Socialists and other members of 
the opposition are still suspicious of the 
government, however, and annoyed 
that it is trying to deliver demoeracy on 
its own, without giving the opposition 
much credit for bringing represent- 
ative government to Spain. The Opposi- 
tion urged abstention in the refer- 
endum and threatened to boycott the 
elections unless the government nego- 
tiated ground rules for them. Premier 
Suarez has agreed to the negotiations. 
As a member of the Cabinet told 
newsmen recently, "This government 
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flaunt a NUM with 
Margaret Mead? 


| Only ifyou wart to flaunt (show off) how 
conventional you are. When you defy 
convention, you flout it. The distinction 
IS upheld by Margaret Mead. Edwin 
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is obsessed with the idea oi 
. clean, fair elections." 
There is another serious. € 
The opposition has said it 3 
contest the elections unless the 
ment legalizes the Communist p 
partly a test of democratic intent 
partly an effort to make sure. 
Communists do not gain any advantz 
by seeming to be out of the syst 
during a difficult period. At first the 
government insisted this was imposs 
ble. Officials often blamed the conser- 
vative army, claiming that its memo- 
ries of the civil war are too vivid to 
allow for a legal Communist party. | 
The issue was complicated in Decem- 
ber when police arrested Santiago 
Carrillo, secretary-general of the Com- 
munist party, and seven of his 
colleagues. Carrillo had defied the 
government by slipping across the 
border from exile in France despite the 
government's official refusal to allow 
him back into Spain. The arrest, which 
may have been engineered by police. 
acting on their own, embarrassed 
Premier Suarez. Carrillo was not 
deported. Instead, he and the others. 
were charged with membership in an 
illegal association: the Communist par- 
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of Spain. The courts released all 
ht on bail and set no date for a trial, 
d many Spaniards doubt that there 
will ever be one. The courts' action 
ffectively legalized Carrillo’s presence 
Spain, but left open the question of 
e status of his party. Later, the 
rovernment, in a kind of half-turn in 
sition, sent the issue of the party's 
rality to the courts, promising to 
ide by the judicial decision. Unless 
is issue is resolved, the elections will 
ye a sham. 
_. The government must also persuade 
: the reluctant regions of Catalonia and 
he Basque land to support a future 
egime. The two regions are distrustful 
. not of democracy, but of Madrid. 
_ Franco punished both for their stead- 
_ fast support of the Republic during the 
civil war. He revoked what little 
- autonomy had been granted to them by 
- the Republic and decreed they must 
. become as Spanish as Castile. In the 
. first years of his regime, speaking in 
. Catalan or Basque was a criminal 
offense. For almost forty years, Franco 
tried to stamp out Catalan and Basque 
. nationalism, but he succeeded only in 
- bequeathing a festering problem to his 
. successors. The problem is exacerbated 
_ in the Basque region by the terror of 
- the separatist organization ETA (from 
_ the initials of "Euskadi Ta Askatasu- 
na,” or "Basque Homeland and Liber- 
| ty". ETA murders provoke national 
_ police into more repression, which 
. elicits more ETA violence. It is a grim 
. cycle which must be broken if the six 
. million Catalans and two million 
Basques (more than a fifth of the 
panish population) who control the 
riehest industrial areas of Spain are to 
jarticipate in the new democracy. 
-In addition to regional terrorism, the 
overnment faces the danger of des- 
rate violence aimed at provoking the 
my into a eoup that would end exper- 
ments in democracy. In late January, 
a-rightists with submachine guns 
ntered a communist law office in 
Madrid and massacred four lawyers 
nd a worker. Two prominent Span- 
ards, one a wealthy industrialist and 
dviser to the king, the other a lieu- 
nant general and the country’s 
preme military judge, were kidnap- 
d in December and January. The 
dnappers described themselves as 
tists, but some Spaniards doubt this, 
ecause ‘such terrorism helps the Right 



































| any “temptation oy mimic Fra OS. 
actions in 1936 and to tzke over the 
government on tae pretext of restoring 





order, and the government has proba- 
bly eased the prablem by r removing die- 
hard Franeuistas from ranking posi- 
tions in the army during the last few 
months and replecing ther with gener- 
als more open to the thought of 
change. 

A dangerously depressed economy 
also beleaguers Spain's attempts at 
political e:ange. The official rate of 
inflation ia 1976 was 20 percent. 
Unemployment was climbing toward 
800,000, 6 nercemt of the labor force. 
Imports of oil and grains znd a decline 
in tourism raised the balance of 
payments deficit to mo-e than $3 
billion. Reserves dropped by a billion 
dollars. Drought in July and hailstorms 
in August decimated the harvest. Steel 
production was lown. Investors were 
holding back or shipping :heir money 
out, and industrialists were pessimistic. 
The outlook for 1977 was devaluation 
and more inflaticn. 


Subtle sickness 


The greatest Ganger for King Juan 
Carlos and Premier Suarez. however, is 
a subtle one. Francisco Franco still has 
one hold on Spain, which could impede 
the movement toward representative 
government. His influence comes not 
from his facing image or fellowing but 
from the authoritarian, reoressive at- 
mosphere and attitudes that were 
fostered by his rue. Although Franco is 
gone, these attitudes remzin, even in 
Spaniards who zell themselves they 
champion cemoerncy. 

For example, Spain Fas a new 
freedom of assembly lav. But the 
government still ans more assemblies 
than it allows, and it arrests and fines 
organizers of legal assemblies that turn 
out to seem offensive. Government 
officials, from Premier Sua-ez down to 
the policeman om the street, do not 
really understand what freedom and 
democracy mean. They aave never 
experienced it. They canno- see why it 
is undemocratic to ban something that 
seems unreasonable, unpopular, incon- 
venient, or effens.ve. 

These attitudes are -rightening 
when they mule the police. l'here is no 
sign that tbe various police forees of 
Spain have shaken off the instinet for 
repression :ustilled in them by the old 





regime. The problem was anderscored 


Angeles Times, 


ast October when an 


“important ‘official, three bodyguards, 
and a chauffeur were murdered by 


Basque terrorists. In the Franco tradi- 
tion, gangs of young toughs decided to 
retaliate. Without any interference 
from the police, the gangs went ona > 
rampage, beating Basques and destroy- — 
ing their property at random. During 
the troubles, four policemen with 
machine guns approached a coffee shop 
under assault. Two members of the 
gang stopped their smashing of chairs, 
windows, and glasses long enough to 
wave at the police, who returned to 
their Land-Rover and drove off. Anoth- 
er gang of twenty-five, armed with 
pistols, iron bars, and chains, broke into 
a movie theater while the show was on 
and beat the spectators as they rushed 
out in panic. The manager of the 
theater phoned the police for help, but 
no police ever showed up. Some sources 
believe that such incidents reflect much 
more than acquiescence; there is a 
strong suspicion that many members of 
the rampaging gangs were off-duty 
policemen. 
This kind of behavior raises disturb- 
ing questions. Will the police, trained 
to regard all leftists as devils, allow 
Socialists and other leftists to cam- 
paign at will during an election for the 
Cortes? If the government of King 
Juan Carlos and Premier Suarez cannot 
eontrol the police now, will an elected 
government be able to do so later? In 
December, Suarez dismissed the three 
top police officers of Spain, partly 
because he was fed up with police 
refusal to follow governmental disci- 
pline. This bold act may bring the 
police into line eventually, but there 
was no immediate indication that the 
dismissals had made the ordinary po- 
liceman less authoritarian or more 
understanding of democratic freedom. = 
Many leaders of Spain, including the 
king, seem sincerely to want a new `> 
representative government. Their 
achievement so far is considerable and 
worthy of respect and support. But de- ~ 
mocracy will not take hold in Spain > 
without more work—and it may prove — 
easier for Spain to take on the forms of 
democracy than the spirit. 
—STANLEY MEISLER. 
















Reports & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Stephen Kinzer writes for Pacific News 
Service. 

Stanley Meisler is a reporter for me 
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.. The No-Fault Society 
by Thomas Griffith 


F or more than twenty years I 
_ 4. worked for the press lord Henry R, 
. Luce, who gave us the Time and Life 
. empire, and in his later years I worked 
- quite closely with him. On many issues 
of substance, ours was a case of 
_ disagreement at first sight. He had a 
- number of enthusiasms I didn't share, 
. among them the Republican party and 
- Chiang Kai-shek; he could be relentless 
in pursuit of success; and his moralizing 
- Calvinist conscience made him impa- 
. tient with frailty. We disagreed often, 
. disputed enjoyably many times, and 
- quarreled sometimes. On critical issues 
.. of policy, since the magazines were his, 
- he won, but it always troubled his 
conscience a little when he won by 
pulling rank rather than by prevailing 
. in even combat. Many of my opinions 
survived the experience intact, but not 
-all of them. I realize now, however, that 
“Luce triumphed in the end. 

= He thought the world could be under- 
_ stood by most people (that was what 
| the press was for) and once they 
- understood it, they would want to put 
hings straight. How innocent that now 
eems! He didn't feel powerless before 
he ' 'system," and became an eccentric 
art of it; and he wasn't overwhelmed 
history's impersonal forces. His atti- 
le seems Victorian confident, and of 
urse it was, for he spent his boyhood 
the son of Presbyterian mission- 
ries, and went to an English school in 
ina, where most of the world's map 
was colored pink to indicate the empire 
in which the sun never set. The Victo- 
in generation that taught him may 
lave been as smug, narrow, hypocriti- 
al, and greedy as we now think it, but 
also did things—such as bringing 
hooling, sanitation, and codes of 


stice to c den places around the 



























that was stronger in him tkan a desire 
to make money, thougr he liked 
making money too. 


In his dogged earnestness, Luce must z 


have resembled an editor who couldn't 
abide him, Harold Ross cf The New 


Yorker, who comes across to me as à 


tough-talking Prim. E. B. White wrote 
of Ross shortly after his death, "In 
retrospect, I am beginning to think of 
him as an Atlas who lacked muscle tone 
but who Ged damn well decided he was 
going to hold the world vp anyway." 
Luce had no muscle tone either, and 
worked even harder than Ross at being 
Atlas. 

Luce hac a stern view of his readers. 
He was not one of those marketing 
specialists masquerading as editors, 
who expensively analyze public taste in 
order to pznder to it. Luce had a sharp 
commercial instinct for anticipating 
publie taste, in the service of attracting 
readers, but with an end always in 
view. The publie itself hac a duty, the 
duty to be well-informed, so that it 
could judge and act: this was how the 
world moved. It was all a sample loop: a 
situation, then the forming of public 
opinion about it, and a resolution. And 
so Luce and his editors would sit 
around a top-floor private dining room 
in Rockefeller Center, with that sense 
of power that being high in rank and 
high up in space gives, and during 
sometimes turgid and always lengthy 
lunches would wrestle wita the world's 
problems—- Russia's misbehavior, or de- 
mocracy’s fragility in Turkey —so that 
we could decide what our attitude was 
toward them. 

The presumptuousness of such dis- 
cussions might kave been deflated had 
anyone dared to mention Russell Bak- 
er's advice on how to survive a "crisis 
glut" the way to get through your 
daily paper, he said, is to ask yourself, 
"Is this crisis really wortk understand- 
ing?” For Luce, the only answer was 
Yes. 

I used to be troubled in these discus- 
sions by how easily moral questions 
could be laid aside when they embar- 
rassed the national interest, or the 
Republican party; bothered by how 
easually morality slides into moralizing; 
and bemused by how principles subtly 
developed over centuries >y sages and 


saints could be put to narrow and cheap | 
advantage by those schoded (as I was . 






moral. ‘principles w were “invoked by” 


itions ; it hoped | to unus Der in vs 
Luce's egregiously self-righteous ^. 


. Luce was an urge for self-improve- 
ment, and for improving others, a drive 


How True: A Skeptic's Guide to 
EUEMAE the News. 








friend John Foster Dulles. One of _ 
Dulles’s victims, that urbane pragma- 

tist Dean Acheson, used to draw a 
caustic distinction between “moral e 
problems and real ones." I savor Ache- 
son's remark, but have come to realize - 
how often, at their heart, real problems 

are inescapably moral; and how fre- 
quently moral eonvictions give a neces- 

sary momentum to change. On these 
points, I concede, Luce has finally 
won. 





o play Atlas, as Luce did, carrying 

the world on his shoulders, is now 
considered—in the awful jargon of our 
times—counterproductive. The role of 
Atlas today seems as foolish as Icarus', 
as futile as Sisyphus'. The fashion now 
is to hear out the world's troubles — 
without connecting to them. The rea- 
sons for this are many, and not all of 
them are frivolous. But the resulting 
public mood is hardly healthy -lying as 
it does somewhere between helpless 
and don't care. 

So perhaps the reasons for this publie 
mood deserve looking at. They begin 
with a familiar litany of disillusion- 
ment: the discovery that playing the 
world's nanny as well as the world's 
policeman endears you nowhere; the 
failure of expensive programs to alle- 
viate problems; the cynical diversion of 
our paltry foreign aid to the Penta- 
gon's favorite unattractive clients; the 
bewildering effect of our culture on 
others that can’t handle it or don't _ 
want it; the waning of idealism at the — 
United Nations, where totalitarians 
cynically gang up with local tyrants of. 
all colors, each parroting the language — — 
of freedom. CORR 

We know all these disappointments, = 
but they are not the only reason for our - 
turning inward as a nation, and inward - 
as individuals (journalism is full of this 
sort of thing these days). The prevail: 
ing attitude is, you can't fundamental 
change things, so why try? Find your 
own rhythm, dance to a different. 
drummer, devise your own life-style. 
That flabby word, life-style, is a give 
away: studiously neutral, implying nei: 
ther praise nor blame for your con: 
duct. 

Such ti me in self attracts | 
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Thomas Griffith’s latest book is 






















Not that long ago, product 
liability was just another form 
of insurance coverage. Something a 
manufacturer turned to on those rare 
occasions when somebody got hurt 
using his product. 

Then, almost imperceptibly a at 
first, some curious things began to 
happen. 

Product liability cases, which in | 
the early 1960’s were running at a fairly 
predictable rate, began to increase at an 
unstable pace. | 

If these trends continue unchecked, the 
results could prove disastrous. Not just for people 
who make products, but for people who buy them. 














Thatsus.Allofus. — 
Already, the prices of many goods and services have begun to escalate because 
ct the aeed for additional product liability protection. Some manufacturers are 
even reluctant to introduce new, improved products. Indeed, there have already 
been cases where the “new, improved" label was cited as evidence of the older 
ps»oduct's deficiency. 
Why are we telling you this? Because we all stand a better chance of solving 
se problems if we understand what it is we're dealing with. We'd like to know 
wnat you're thinking and we'd be happy to share our ideas with you. Just drop a 
le ter to our Office of Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, 
Conn. 06115. 
.. Athough product liability is still a potential, rather than an actual, problem, 
; something that should concern all of us. Because the symptoms are there. And 
he day arrives when we find that product liability is, in 


dd fet, a crisis, it may be too late for a solution. 
| Tick, tick, tick. 



































ople of two quite different tempera- 
nents: those conservatives who say Get 
urs and don't let them take it away, 
k after No. 1—and equally those who, 
inder the influence of the countercul- 
, scorn greed and corroding ambi- 

| live simply, throw Frisbees and 
re to modest and hassle-free lives, 
ntent to leave the Big Picture to 





All this emphasis on individuality— 

along with the conviction that, as the 
world goes, we as individuals matter 
very little! 
- Active morality is kind of a side dish 
on today's campus, where the main 
courses are brought to you untouched 
.by human hands, shiny, clean, and 
.value-free. The kind of detachment 
that is imperative in the sciences gives 
sanction in other fields to the worst of 
-eontemporary evasions: accountants 
-Who look only at the numbers and avert 
their eyes from skulduggery; lawyers 
indifferent to conduct so long as it can 
be profitably defended; theorists of 
behavior who can no longer say that 
5 any action is worse than another, just 
different. Value-free becomes value- 
absent. 

How this attitude affects students 
became distressingly clear to a Har- 
_vard dean, Richard M. Hunt, when he 
- decided to teach in a new way a course 
-in the rise of Nazism. He would use 
ease studies and the testimony of 
“Victims and victimizers, of believers 
.and resisters and bystanders, to illus- 
«trate their moral dilemmas at each 
.Stage as the Nazis moved from street 
"gangs to rulers, from head-bangings to 
extermination camps. He described his 
- Shock recently in the New York Times. 
< When his 100 undergraduates were 
asked to write end-of-term papers, they 
did not "explain away" Nazi excesses, 
it instead practiced a kind of "guilt 
' diffusion" that left almost no one to 
jlame. Had some of these students sat 
judgment at Nuremberg, most of the 
Nazi defendants would have been 
acquitted, or at least pardoned. 
 Hunt's students are of the Kurt 
Vonnegut generation, admiring of 
onnegut’s laconic throwaway re- 
ponse to hideous events ("So it goes” 
as a powerful repetitive device in 
aughterhouse-Five, but tinny now 
th. overuse). “Quite a number of 
udents nowadays,” Hunt concludes, 

























old to a despairingly deterministic — are not like his 


some trends of « oar times seem to" be 
running toward a no-fault. guilt-free 
society.” 

He sees this evidenced in aow quickly 
the offenses of R.chard M. Nixon and 
Lieutenant Cailey were considered par- 


donable. Next time Hunt takes up 


Nazism, he is determined rot to teach 

“no-fault history.’ What vould he do 
differently? “Stress more strongly my 
own belief in tbe contingencies, the 
open-endedness of history the 
meaning of morzl decisiors and their 
relations to signif.cant outeomes . . . to 
point out that single acts of individuals 
and strong stands of institations at an 
early date do maxe a difference in the 
long run." 


he value-free attitude, :reasured as 

a form of no-nonsense profession- 
alism, turns up too in foceign policy 
among those diplomatie technoerats 
and practical men of affairs who 
believe that any public discussion of a 
dietatorship’s misdeeds may queer a 
deal with it. Suca people kark back to 
the flaws of Woedrow Wison’s woolly 
idealism, and to the costs of John 
Foster Dulles’s dogmatic bellicosity. 
They are nervous about Jimmy Carter's 
moral fervor. 

In some ways. Jimmy Carter seems 
to me like Herry R. Lace: at once 
evangelieal and hardhead»dly shrewd, 
so that to dismiss either side of his 
character is to misread him, as it was 
possible to misread Luce. The two qual- 
ities of Carter’s, existinz in uneasy 
combination, semetimes lead to a 
confused backing and fillirg in him: the 
moral side prockaiming a high-minded 
but imprecise goal; the srudent side 
forced to retrezt a little but without 
surrender:ng the point. 

At the very least, Carter and his 
colleagues will have to become less 
offhand in airimg their views. But I 
welcome the rezurn of a moral asser- 
tiveness in American policy, even 
though this creates problens for Carter 
and for all of us. Our fore gn policy has 
been too sterile and narrcw without it, 
as if our only real relationship to the 
rest of the world is to be defended 
against it, make profits from it, and 
otherwise be as undisturbed as possible 
by it. Pragmatism and se fishness have 
made us a smaller-spirited people. I'll 
risk the dangers of a revived Dulles- 
like hectcring in foreign affairs, if it is 
accompanied by policies and ends that 


: rse is not the monop- 
aly. of the religious. So great a chasm 
separates those who believe and those 
who don’t that any real discussion of 
the subject becomes awkward; there 
are those who believe that religion can 
be examined only as a branch of myth. 
I am not a true believer nor twice-born, 
only an optimistic skeptic. Carter's 
beliefs are not mine, but I see them 
underpinning that mysterious self- 
confidence and poise he has, and giving 
sureness to his rational decisions and 
acts. Mundane, teehnically correct solu- 





tions often. lack. the lift that convie- 


tions can provide. I do not think that, in 
Carter's hands, there is a clear and 
present danger of our becoming, as Ed- 
mund Wilson described Proust's society, 
"sick with some form of the ideal." 
Our society now seems bent on 
restoring some qualities lately missing 
in American publie life. But I do not 
believe that history is mechanically 
cyclical, nor do I sigh for the presumed 
superiority of past times. Nostalgia 
makes a poor adviser. It is the domain 
of the young longing for an experience 
they never had, and romantically envi- 
sioning but half of it~Tiffany lamps, 
without the constrictions of the Victo- 
rian era. Nostalgia is also a home for 
the regrets of those who have lost a 
favored position. But if in some ways 
we now seem to be turning full circle, it 
is in the manner of those penmanship 
exercises we practiced as children, 
forming spirals of ongoing circles that 
never return to the starting point. 
A LNAI 
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Thes are 15 orands of port- 
able typewriters on the market. 
Bot fuis year, like the last 10 
years, s ore people will buy a 
Smith-Corona than any other 
brand. 
Here are just five among 
Many imoortant reasons why: 





TYPEWRITER 


oo Wher we designed our car- 
— tridge. v^» re-desizned our type- 
writers. 

In pie of spool cups, posts, 
reversinz levers, ribbon guides 
and mess” ribbons, there's a hole. 

The hole is for our cartridges. 

Next to the bole is a lever. 
Depress “he lever and the car- 
iridge peps out. 

n taree secends, just by 
inserting a new cartridge, you 
can chanæ a ribben without get- 
ting ycu7fingers dirty. 









CORRECTS MISTAKES 
IN 10 SECONDS 


The hele also accommodates a 
correctinx cartridge. 

So when you make a mistake, 
you ean srap out tae typing car- 
. tridge, srap in the correcting 
cartridge type over the mistake, 
nap the trping cartridge back in 

and type ‘he correct character— 
-all inten z»eonds or less. 























FIVE COLORS 


Cartridges come in black, red, 


. blue, green, and brown. 


If you're typing along in 
black, but you want to type a line 
in red for emphasis, snap out the 
black cartridge and snap in the 
red cartridge. In just three seconds 
you ean see red! 


NYLON 
FILM 


EXECUTIVE LOOKING 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Smith-Corona electric 
portable with a film ribbon will 
give you the sharpest typing 
image of any portable. 

When you want to type a let- 


ter that looks like 
an executive's, 

snap in the black 
film cartridge . 
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about 325,000 characters. 





WES 








SMITH-CORONA 


SCM CORPORATION 


and type with real authority.  . 

The black nylon is not quite so 
authoritative but is more econom- - 
ical. One cartridge lets you type. 





FOUR YEARS OF COLLEGE 
AND BEYOND 


We could make some remark- | 
able statements about how we _ 
test out typewriters. But that’s . 
not necessary. 

Mos: typewriter retailers. . 
have typewriters on display. Type _ 
a few sentences on a Smith- . 
Corona. Snap a cartridge in and... 
out. Smith-Coronalooksandfeels 
sturdy because it is sturdy. (s 

So, for your high school grad- 
uate, we suggest you follow this 
simple formula: m 

Buy a doctor a Smith-Corona _ 
when he or she graduates from 
high school. a 

Buy a lawyer a Smith-Corona = 
when he or she graduates from 
high school. 

Buy a successful businessper- 
son a Smith-Corona when he or 
she graduates from high school. 
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JURNALISM SCHOOLS 


As a victim of the "Woodstein U." 
drome, I can personally attest to the 
uracy and insight of Mr. Bagdi- 

an’s commentary (March Atlantic). 
ost of my journalism instructors paid 
more attention to typing accuracy than 
“the capacity to understand a changing 
Puman condition.” 
_. [think Mr. Bagdikian hit the bull's- 
eye when he wrote, “Colleges and 
universities, caught in a shrinking 
economy, welcome the journalism stu- 
dents.” It is my opinion that college 
administrators are too busy searching 
- for "green" horizons to see the need for 
revitalizing journalism curricula. Until 
_ they do, there is but one solution: add 
 Anticipated Unemployment 101 to the 
. "journalism sequence" in our universi- 
: ties. 
L . Thanks for an excellent article. 
JEFF M. HULEWICZ 
Tempe, Ariz. 


ae After reading Ben H. Bagdikian’s 
fine article "Woodstein U.," one must 
onder at the state of the collective 
conscience of the colleges and universi- 
es which, apparently, continue to 
and student enrollments in their 
'hools of journalism. I can only 
clude that the dollar still has the 
der voice—even in the Elysian mead- 
ws of Academe. Deplorable! - 
EpwiN B. BARKER 
Torrance, Calif. 


















IR I greatly appreciated the Wood- 
in U. story. Such a piece has been 
rdue but the lessons it contained are 
obvious it was valuable. 

-got my M.A. in the factory at the 
rersity of Texas but managed to 
e my time by hanging out in the 
1erican Studies department, which 
really hot at the time. 

it-there used to be at least one 
y good journalism school. I got my 








'helor's at. Sam Houston. State. in 


Huntsville, Texas The school was too 
poor to hire all these clinicians who 


stroll around in lab coats and can work 
computers but nct typewriters and in 
the name of ‘communications re- 
search" invoke the name of Lazarfeld 
or somebody every half-hour. Sam 
Houston hired werking reporters from 
the Houston Post and Chronicle to come 
in and teach journalism two or three 
days a week each. And these were guys 
who knew how to report. Maybe the 
night before they had covered a triple 
murder in the rinth ward and they 
could really teach: us how to get out on 
the street and how to work a telephone. 
CHET FLiPPO 

Rolling Stone 

New York, N. Y. 


SiR: So jeurnalism joins liberal arts, 
teaching, engineering, physies, and 
mathematics as a suicidal field of 
study. It is eommon knowledge that 
law school graduates have a hard time 
finding jobs. Business seniors sleep on 
the floor to get a place in the line to see 
a recruiter. 

The baby boom generatien is way too 
big for our own zood. Our society does 
not have room for us, no matter how 
hard we try to mold ourselves for it. 
What will become of us? 

MELISSA MATTHEWS 
Columbus, Ohio 


SIR; In the program I knew at Boston 
University, study under a staff of 
seasoned professionals, many of them 
nationally known, many of them 


 award-wirners, afforded the neophyte 


a chance to towe: behind the ears vicar- 
iously, if not actually, through a variety 
of internships aad stringing jobs. 
Many found the demands of street 
reporting at odcs with their personali- 


ties. As many as 75 percent of my 


classmates in my early courses even- 
tually chose other pursuits. | 

Davip H. KocuT 

Boston, Mass. 


example of the futility and wastefu 


Sir: As a future freshman in the Medill - 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University next fall, I found your 
article "Woodstein U." most interest- 
ing, if not a little discouraging. 

My only hope is that idealistic jour- — 
nalism majors will also read this article, 
and will choose : an alternative profes- 
sion. CURE 
The remaining 60,000 journalism màs c. 
jors ean then pursue an education with 
others as serious and dedicated as 
themselves to the field of journalism. 

Should you decide to publish this 
letter, it will give me satisfaction, five 
years from now while I am standing in 
the unemployment line waiting to 
collect my check, to say that I once had 
something published in Atlantic 
Monthly. 





ELAINE WEISS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIR: As a graduate of both a journalism 
school and Ben Bagdikian's alma mater 
(the Providence Journal) 1 enjoyed 
and agree with Mr. Bagdikian’s "Wood- 
stein U." But what the hell is a "shirt- 
tail"? 























Providence, R. IL E 


SIR: Ben H. Bagdikian's article on jour- 
nalism schools and classes is an 
accurate indietment of the useless, 
mediocre educations many journalism 
students are subjected to. The courses. _ 
Bagdikian referred to as “hackneyed” - 
make up the greater part of the jour- . 
nalism program here at St. Bonaven- 
ture University. As a former “J-major” 
who found refuge in my school's 
English department, I see the incompe- 
tence of journalism departments such 
as St. Bonaventure’s as just anoth: 


ness of overspecialized, "professional" | 
education. 

MIKE. HANUSEK 
St Bonaventure, I 
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- offers ycu the value you'd expect driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
fror mpot, plus Dodge Cot — runs on either regular or unleaded 
service coast to coast. gas. 

APG highway, 30 Looking for a long list of 
MPG civ. Cot wil give you standard features? Well, you aet it 
- great mileage, according to EPA on all of our 77 Colt models. Even 
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ro MEN Moe our lowest priced two-door coupe 
p UA UO gives you whitewall tires, two 
: | reclining bucket seats, tinted glass 
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in all windows, carpeting, adjustable __ 
steering column, simulated wood- 
grained instrument panel, four- 
speed manual transmission, quiet 
sound insulation, trip odometer, 
locking gas cap, and electric rear. 
window defroster. og 
And we offer you an optional 
autometic transmission to go with 


the standard 1.6 liter engine. : 

So if you're thinking | 
"import; think about Dodge 
Colt. it's not a Datsun. Nota Toyota. 
For $2984, it's a lot of little Dodge. 
See it at your Dodge Colt Dealers. ^ 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price, not & 
includinc destination charge, taxes, title, and 

options. California prices higher. 
“Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower. |. 




































R: I was disappointed at the number 


f people who said journalism school 
vas of little or no value. I learned a 
great deal in my one year of study at 
-the Columbia Graduate School of Jour- 
“nalism and, in the twenty-five-plus 
years since then, I have put almost 

- every bit of what I learned to use. 
| HUGH SHERWOOD 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Sir: Mr. Bagdikian should have read 
-the 1976 Medill job report more care- 
` fully. It told where the 90 graduates 
found jobs. It made no claim that all 
< the jobs were, or should have been, in 
journalism. 
.. Mr. Bagdikian tries to make a point 
that 33 of the 90 June graduates do not 
have journalism jobs. However, edito- 
- rial journalism is usually regarded as a 
good preparation for publie relations 
work. Medill does not teach publie rela- 
tions per se, but employers find that 
Medill graduates become able practi- 
tioners. 
- He also strangely thinks that free- 
-dancers are not journalists. And he has 
the notion that some editorial grad- 
. uates are working in advertising, 
.. although no such affiliation appears in 
the job report. 
-= He picks especially on one graduate 
- who is an airline stewardess (not, as he 
.— Says, in training), and another who is a 
^ high school teacher. The stewardess 
had worked for a major airline for 
three years, wanted to gain skill as a 
free-lance journalist and then return to 
the airline. The teacher had been in 
^ that profession for five years, had 
| earned a master's in education, and 
eame to Medill to sharpen her writing 
and reporting ability before returning 
: to her post in a leading high school. 
c RoBERT E. KENYON, JR. 
Asst. Dean and Placement Director 
Medill School of Journalism 






(Sm Ben H. Bagdikian mentions a 1972 
'survey of deans of professional schools 
— Which rated the best journalism facul- 
ties. After mentioning the best, he also 
— mentions the lowest and includes Mar- 
“shall University in the category. Bagdi- 
-kian bases his judgment on a 1972 
¿survey which I understand was so 
“poorly prepared that the majority of 
-the deans queried did not even bother 
-to answer. 

Marshall University in the past five 
“years has strengthened its faculty 
-eonsiderably and, in fact, as I under- 
Stand it, only two members are left who 



















were present i in 1972. Mr. Bagdik dan 


mentions in his article that too many of |. 
the schools do nct have actual profes- 
sionals on their faculties. Marshall has 
apparently recognized this and has on 
its staff Mr. C. Bosworth Johnson, who 
was a television newscaster for twenty- 
four years and is a past president of 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association. 
Barry R. EVANS 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Ben Bagdikian replies: 

In response to Robert E. Kenyon, Jr.: 
I] read the Medill 5lacement report very 
carefully, otherwise I would not have 
discovered that one third of the grad- 
uates of the master's editorial sequence 
who were listed £s being employed did 
not, in faet, have journalism jobs, or, 
necessarily, any jobs at all Having 
been a free-lance journalist for years, 
and as a founder of the Washington 
Independent Writers, and being famil- 
iar with hundreds of others, I know 
that a person who responds to an 
employment survey several months 
after graduation by saying that he or 
she is doing “free-lancing” is not 
saying the same thing as "have job." 

In response to Barry R. Evans: The 
1972 self-rating oy academic deans is 
the most recent found in the literature 
and has been widely reported, includ- 
ing in journalism academic journals. On 
his other point, Mr. Evans’s logic 
escapes me. He implies that the survey 
was invalid. He then says that Marshall 
apparently took such eritieism so se- 
riously that it drastically revised its 
faculty. 


A FREE PRESS 


Sig: Alan U. Schwarta’s "Danger: Pen- 
dulum Swinging" in your February 
issue contains a serious misstatement 
of the Supreme Court’s holding in 
Time, Inc. v. Mary Alice Firestone. 
Justice Rehnquist's holding for the 
majority in Firestone was grounded 
not on whether Mrs. Firestone’s public 
conduct was judicially “significant,” 
but whether it was voluntary. If, as the 
Court found, her conduct was prompted 
by involvement in a lawsuit, she should 
not be stripped of the greater protec- 
tion afforded a private citizen. Her 
news conferences, being non-voluntary 
and in self-deferse, did not elevate her 
to the status of a "publie figure" for | 
libel purposes. An accurate account of | 
the Court's position would have dis- | 
























rupted M7. Schwartz's otherwise useful 
- and facile presentation. 
WiLLIAM P. Woop 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SIR: Alan U. Sehwartz says, in part: 
m it $ [the press] against [the 
government] preferably with one 
checking and balancing the other. . . 
This is a dangerous and explosive situa- 
üon, but cne with which we must cope 
if we are to make it through these 
increasimg?y difficult times.” 

While I enjoyed the article, I object 
to the implication that we—the press— 
must "eope" with what has proven to be 
an intolereble situation. "Coping" im- 
plies condcning, in the sense of taking 
the least action until the situation 
somehow resolves. itself. 

The seclusion is to demand from our 
legislators a complete rewriting of all 
the laws pertaining to libel, slander, 
and invasion of privacy. Any such 
rewriting will be a difficult affair, for 
unless no ambiguities oecur in any new 
set of laws, the everall effect will be 
only to wipe-out what legal precedents 
we already have to guide us, and to 
establish new pitfalls we must learn to 
avoid by tral and error. Nevertheless, 





ay’s True: the one ultra-low tar 
tte with a taste worth smoking. 








it must be done; for all its difficulty, 
the sooner begun the better. 

T. H. RicHARDS 

Radio Musical Monthly 

New York, N. Y. 


SIR: Í was much intrigued with your 
February article on the courts’ muz- 
zling of the press, until I read further 
the childish anti-gun article, the pro- 
Zionist comments on General Brown, 
and giving half the state of Maine back 
to a gaggle of Indians. Obviously, press 
control is exactly what we need. 
Control of such wild-eyed, vicious rags 
as yours would go a long way toward 
insuring the tranquil society that we 
desperately need. 
MAYNARD PHILBECK 
Shelby, N. C. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


SIR: I just finished looking through the 
February issue of your magazine, and I 
wanted to tell you how much I enjoyed 
Dorothy Weil's article "The Right to 
Bear Arms.” I’m glad that all of us pro- 
gun advocates have such an eloquent 
spokesperson. She really presented the 
facts in a no-nonsense, straightforward 





manner. It's such a refreshing chan 
from the usual would-be writers takin 
a cheap shot (no pun intended) at 
controversial issue in an over-reachin 
attempt to make a name for them 
selves. And I really liked the way sh 
laid the facts on the line, with no 
attempt at satire or humor to distract 
her from her message. x 
Don SHORT | 
Metamora, Ill. ; v 


Sit I believe (and pray) that "The 


Right to Bear Arms" was not a serious E 


article, 2 
CHERIE ALEXANDER 
New York, N. Y... 


SIR: The author proved once again that 
most (net all) of the anti-gun crowd | 
know absolutely nothing about their 
subject and would resort to any means 
including intentional deception, to 
prove that they are in the right. I- 
challenge Ms. Weil to prove the authen- 
ticity of her claims that 87 percent of 
murders are caused by handguns or 
that 73 percent of people polled favored 
handgun control. It would be most 
interesting to see if the figures were 
obtained from independent, unbiased 
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- till Moments 

* Absolute tranquility- pausing on a woodland gath to listen to the myriad sweet sounds of the forest, 
5 paddling over motionless mirrored blue skies, or simply lounging, soaking up the sun, and if you 

c tire of that, the chance to sail, hike, golf, ride, play tennis, shuffleboard, enjoy shore-lunches or 


barbecues, and, come nightfall, make new frends in the cozy company of a roaring fire, or be one 
with nature outside, beneath the Borealis, the silence broken only by the loon's lonely cry- 
still moments, absolute tranquility, the Nort^ begins again. For more about resorts and northern 
adventure vacations, call COLLECT (446) 965-4008, or write: 
Ontario Travel, Dept. R, Queen's Park, Torontc M7A 2E5. We'll send you our Traveller's Encyclopaedia. 


Ontario®s Canada 























an anti-gun group. 

R. M. GIANNETTINO 
Freelancers Rifle & Pistol Club 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


SIR: Congratalations to Dorothy Weil. 
. Her article vas hilarious. And coming 
. as it does frem a "gun nut" and NRA 
i member, thas some compliment. 

- Tf we de eract a gun-control amend- 
. ment, let's include knives and forks. 
. Many Americans are killing themselves 
< by the overuse of the latter. And what 
out a ban on reck music, which is 
















'oungsters w- be qualified to serve in 
. the armed foxees. They will all be deaf 
and thus unable to hear the enemy 
~ shooting at them. 
>o oI look ferward te reading what Ms. 
^ Weil might kave to say about crema- 
: tion. I'm sere TIl laugh myself to death. 
GILBERT A. CRANDALL 
Annapolis, Md. 


RESCUING JOHNSON 


|. SIR: As a femmist and a student pres- 
ently writing a dissertation on Samuel 
"Johnson's attiudes toward women, | 
.must offer one corrective to Audrey C. 
. Foote's "Notes on the Distaff Side" 

(January Atlcatic) Samuel Johnson 

was not a mal» chauvinist. The "danc- 

ing dog" areccote, often trotted out to 
-evidence Johnson's condescension to- 
ward women, somes from James Bos- 
.well's Life of Johnson. Readers more 
familiar with “he literary character in 
-Boswell's Life than with Johnson's own 

writings migh: conclude that Johnson 
¿shared Boswed’s introspective fear, 
loathing, guilty contempt for women. 
But even a carsory examination of 
"Johnson's writings—his Rambler and 
Adler essays, Fasselas, his translation 
of Abbé de Guyon’s Histoire des 
Amazones Ancennes et Modernes, and 
his letters to women friends—proves 





















SHERRY O'DONNELL 
Tucson, Ariz. 


<S: One wishes Audrey Foote would 
-elaborate on her confident suggestion 
C"... that in sorae time or some place it 
is the husband who sweeps the floor 
and the wife wao tills the fields. . . .” 
lt would be interesting to know when 
men were less than men and women 
| n too dumb :o know the difference. 
m -OSEPE B. DELLA POLLA 

Philadelphia, Pa. 















afening otr youth. Very soon no. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: I suppose most people who travel 
at all regularly by air have experienced 
something similar to Caskie Stinnett's 
frustration in overcoming an “act of 
God" in getting to Portland. 

I recently sat for half an hour in an 
Air Canada flight, on the ground, at 
Toronto, within 200 yards of the termi- 
nal, waiting for a disembarkation gate 
to become available. There were nu- 
merous gates not being used, we could 
all see them, and several flights 
landing after ours proceeded to such 
gates; however, some idiot had decided 
what gate we were due in at, it was 
occupied, so that was that, we waited. 
Air Canada of course is not alone in its 
attitude that passengers are an unfor- 


tunate but unavoidable inconvenience 


in the business of running an airline. 
Perhaps the answer is violence. If 
Caskie Stinnett had had the presence 
of mind to take Jane hostage, the bus 
would undoubtedly have been at Port- 
land within the hour, its way smoothed 

by a full force of police outriders. 

IAN D. HILL 
Islington, Ontario 


SIR: Your four latest epic poems in the 
February 1977 issue are prime exam- 
ples of the dying field of poetry, the 
life spirit of literature. 

JoE SPINELLE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIR: In your March issue I find this 
quotation (The Mail): “Full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen/ And 
waste its perfume on the desert air.” 
“Fragrance” would be better, but of 
course the right word is “sweetness.” 
DUNCAN MILLS 
Redwood City, Calif. 


SIR: In your.recent article “Science 
That Frightens Scientists” (February 
Atlantic), I find this expression: "An 
academic to the manner born...” I 
grew up with the phrase "to the manor 
born." Any relation between them? 
O. A. BLACK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tis Shakespeare's "manner."—Ed. 


SIR; Concerning the article "Science, 
Sin, and Sponsorship" in your March 


issue: the author, Professor Irving 


Horowitz, admits that at the ICUS 
there is complete academic freedom 
and the academic level of participants 


is high. 1 believ 













conferences haue i 
performance. Nowhere 
find an international multid 
conference on science and values 
ars attended last year from the 
Union and Eastern Europe. | 
Since there are clear disti 
made between the source of fu 
(Unification Church), the Con 
sponsor (International Cultur 
dation), and the academics who 
conference, it is certainly not my 
tion to defend the Unifieation Chur 
and its founder. However, 1 must s 
that there has been much misundei 
standing about this new religiou 
movement. It is. a pity Horowitz s 
painstakingly collects original dat 
from conference participants or thos 
we have invited, and only analyze 
Reverend Moon’s church through medi 
clippings. Perhaps he suffers from 
Moonphobia, Koreaphobia, or some oth- 
er such malady of the mind. In any 
case, I would have hoped he would have 
done some firsthand researeh about the 
church, since this is what he attacks.  — 
MICHAEL YOUNG WARDER | 

sith International Conference on the 
Unity of the Sciences 















































Boat and Tote Bag 


Sturdily constructed from extra heavy whit 
duck. Large capacity for carrying provision 
bulky items and clothing. An excellent shoppin 
bag. Two colors: White with Red trim. Whit 
with Blue trim. Two sizes: Small, 6" X 13'/;" 
12" high. ai dd 8" X 17". X 16" mene 
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| American telephone service is 

_ the best in the world. Yet it's well 

<- within the reach of virtually every 

| American. 

| This didn't happen by accident. 
Both the quality and economy 
of your telephone service benefit 

- greatly from technological innova- 

- tions Bell Laboratories and Western 
. Electric produce for the Bell System. 
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cem innovation doesn't 

- come cheap. 

— oo But the money Western Electric 
spends on research and develop- 

-. ment at Bell Labs produces a lot of 
Aannovation. 

.. About 40% of what Western 
«Electric makes today didn't exist 

: in 1972. 
s That's triple the amount of 
innovation of industry in general. 





. There’ s at least one thin 
a you can afford 
that’s the very best on earth. 


Though such innovation costs 
a lot, it saves you mone. 





eiA reem nananman ———————————— —— — fh 


€ Saves You Money. 
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Take long distance calling, for 
example. It’s one of the few things 
that costs little more today than 
29 years ago. That's because tech- 
nological improvements have helped 
hold costs down. 

For example, we have increased 
the capacity of coaxial cable systems 
from 600 simultaneous conversa- 
tions in 1941 to 132,006 tocay. 

We ve increased sevenfold 
the capacity of our major microwave 
transmission system. 

Ard our largest elsctronic 
switching system can Fandle four 
times the capacity of tFe pre- 
vious system. 

innovations like these 
involve answering engineer - 















ing and manufacturing questions at 
the forefront of technology. 

Without the intimate flow of 
information that exists between Bell 
Labs and Western Electric, many of 
our inhovations would have been 
much longer in coming. 

some might not have come at all. 


(———————————— 


A Complex Future. 
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Many future innovations will be 
even more complex, requiring even 
closer interaction. 

As part of the Bell System, 
Western Electric and Bell Labs will 
continue to put technology to work 
for you. 

So even if you can't afford the 
best of everything, you'll still 
be able to afford the 
best of something: 

The best telephone service 
on earth. 


Bell Laboratories/We 
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by Charles Rembar 


An attom ey who helped to win landmark 
. decisions against censorship in the 1960s 
. presents some tough but fair-minded 
. means o dealing with the flood of printed 
i nzd material that abuses the young 
saxits our privacy. 

















" hers is, rather addony, a resurgence of 

interest in the legal field that goes by the 
name “obscenity.” Not that it ever lacked for 
. Fa ds dnd of sex and pones is irre- 


nat mon | ihe part of tose who fear for our 
: ce E of those wp tear the First 











E suggest we abandon the word obscenity. I do not 
i mend at the law should ignore all the many and 

i ings that legislatures and courts have tried 
; át- under this rubric. My suggestion rather 
that we crop the word and turn our attention to the 
cial inte sts actually involved. Then, perhaps, 





OBSCENITY—FORGET IT 





some sensible law-making and law enforcement will d 
follow. NE a 
The law is verbal art. It depends for its effective- 33 
ness on compact, muscular words; overgrown, flabby a 
words are useless in the law, worse than useless 
confusing, damaging. “Obscene” as a description of 
the morally outrageous or the intellectually mon- - 
strous continues to be useful (and generally has little 
to do with sex). “Obscene” for legal purposes should. 
be discarded altogether. It carries an impossible - 
burden of passionate conviction from both sides of |. 
the question. And it diverts attention from real — 
issues. The present litigation. over what is called | 
obscenity involves serious public concerns which the 
word obscures and distorts. E: EOS 
Draw back a bit. Exactly eleven years ago: a à battle NC 
against literary censorship came to a close. What had . 
been censored, for three hundred years, was called, | 
in law, obscenity. Obscenity in its traditional ; sense— —. 
impermissible writing about sex, impermissible 
either because of what it described or because of the — 
words that were used—was at an end. Writers would |. 
be able to write as they pleased on the subject of sex, ^. 
and use whatever language they thought best. They | os 
would no longer have to keep a mind’s eye on the - 
censor; they could pay full attention to > their ar an 























. Smith's Strange Fruit, 


Mir as a a difficulty... until the twentieth century was well 


ideas. The field of legal struggle would move to other 
forms of expression—films, the stage, television, 
photography. 

So much has changed in the last eleven years taat 


. one who had not lived through earlier times would 
find the freedom that writers now enjoy unremark- 


able. Yet in the few decades just then ended, such 
works as Dreisers An American Tragedy, Lillian 
and Edmund Wilson's 
Memoirs of Hecate County had been the subjects of 


successful criminal prosecution. Recently, in con- 


trast, there has been no suppression of books at all. 
Obscenity prosecutions are now directed at motion 
pictures and stage performances and magazines tthe 
last not for their words but for their pictures). 

The contest concluded in 1966 was essentially 
between accepted sexual morality (which sough: to 
govern what was expressed as well as what was dcne) 
and the guaranties of the First Amendment. The 
books declared obscene had been attacked and 
suppressed for a double reason: because, in the view 
of the ruling group, they induced immorai behavior, 
and because their open publication was immoral in 
itself. The very first brief in the very first case of the 
series that changed the law—the trial of Lady Cat- 
terley—put the question this way: “Should the courts 
chain creative minds to the dead center of conven- 
tion at a given moment in time?" Conventional 
sexual morality was what was meant and under- 
stood. 

Whether or not you agree with the view of those 
who sought to preserve morality by limiting speech 
and writing, obscenity as a legal concept was a fair 
description of what they objected to. It had been 
attacked as indefinable, but it was no harder to 


The control of conduct has never been restricted 


by the First Amendment. 


define, no vaguer, perhaps less vague, than cther 
concepts the law engages every day—“the reasonable 
person," for example, or “good faith,” not to 
mention "fair trial.” Its scope had varied over the 
years, but that is true of all legal concepts. The 
important point for present purposes is that however 


. uncertain its boundaries, the legal term "obsceaity" 
served a specific social goal. 


The real difficulty—which had not been suggested 





under way—was that the pursuit of the goal might 2 
run afoul of the First Amendment. Among the things 
settled in the series of cases that culminated in the 
Fanny Hill decision was that the attempt to enforce 
these moral standards through anti-obscenity laws — 
must yield to the Amendment. | 





he First Amendment protects speech and 

press. Not all speech and press; there are 

some exceptions—information helpful to an 
enemy in wartime, for example, or fraudulent state- 
ments to induce the purchase of stocks and bonds. 
(And even speech and press protected by the First 
Amendment remain subject to some regulation. You 
may not, without municipal permission, choose to 
hold a meeting in the middle of a busy street and 
proclaim your thoughts while traffic waits.) But 
Obscenity is no longer an exception to freedom of 
speech and press in the traditional meaning of those 
terms. And it ought not be an exception for speech 
and press more broadly defined —communication in 
general. 

"Suppress," however, means throttle altogether. 
Even the liberal justices of the present Supreme 
Court, the dissenters from the Burger view, have 
allowed that expression can be in certain ways 
restricted. That is, the citizen who has something he 
wishes to communicate may not be silenced com- 
pletely—he can be as obscene about it as he likes— 
but the flow of his expression can be channeled. 
These liberal justices have said that the First Amend- 
ment is not infringed by anti-obscenity laws that seek 
to safeguard children or to prevent the infliction of 
unwanted displays on a captive audience. 


Another limitation on ex- — 


pression occurs when ex- 


sure. No doubt he has. 

something to communicate, - 
if it is only "look at me," but what he does is also an 
act, and there is no possibility the Supreme Court 
would preclude the prosecution of the flasher on the 
theory that he is only invoking First Amendment 
rights. 

The most libertarian of our justices, Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, carved out and set aside . 
“action brigaded with expression.” Even while they - 
were advancing their thesis that the First Amend- - 
ment must be given an "absolute" construction-that 
speech and the press must be subject to no restraint _ 
whatever—they said that when behavior was 
involved, a different question was presented. Tl 


pression is mixed with ac- | 
tion. Consider the poor soul |. 
arrested for indecent expo- == 














. must be analyzed to determine which 
ment, action or expression, can be said to domi- 
te. The control of conduct has never been 

estricted by the First Amendment. Indeed, the 

. control of conduct is the primary business of govern- 

ment. The prosecution of Harry Reems, actor in 

. Deep Threai, poses an interesting problem. The film 

Was Trade ; an Florida, where the actors performed 

heir acis; Reems was prosecuted in Tennessee, a 

: place Where the film was shown. Behavior more than 

expression? In Florida maybe, it seems to me; in 

; Tennessee. ano. 

It is in these three fields 

` that legitimate problems re- 

main—the protection of 
children, the unwilling au- 
dience, and acton mixed 
with expression. in each in- 
stance, however, we would 
do better to use ‘egal concepts other than obscenity. 

When we are dealing with behavior rather than 
expression. the only question is what kind of 

_ behavior we ougkt to regulate—whether, for instance, 

any kind «of private sex between (or among) 

- consenting adults should be prohibited. The answer 

¿does net involve the First Amendment. Laws con- 

trolling conduct rather than communication, as we 
have seen, do not infringe freedom of speech or press. 
The most prominent current topic on which this 
distinction may help arises from municipal efforts to 
deal with the ugly sore of commercial sex—Boston’s 
delimitation of its “Combat Zone," Detroit's recently 
upheld dispersal ordinance, New York’s attempt to 
restore the center of Manhattan to something like 
what it used to 5e. Prostitution, with its corollary 
crimes, is present. So are pornographic book stores. 
So are hard-core films. We tend to treat them as 
though they all present a single legal problem. They 
do not. Prostitution is behavior, not expression. 
Whether it-shoulc be licensed, or simply decriminal- 
ized, or continue to be prosecuted, is a troubling 
question, but it has nothing to do with the First 
Amendment. Prostitution is clearly on the conduct 
| side of the eonduct—expression divide. 
But films and books and magazines are on the 
other side, und here the other concepts enter, and 


















another distinction. We must distinguish between the 
willing audience and the captive audience. You can 
say or write or show what you please, but only to 
those who are willing to listen, or read, or view. 
E. die Cancer Aun in volume form is one 







8 nox the sight t to y intrude expression on those 
twant it. 





Obscenity—Forg | 


rivacy has been recognized as a constitutional 
right. It is actually a cluster of rights, one of 
which is the right to be let alone. Exhibition 
inside theaters is in this sense private; no one is 
compelled to enter. The same for books. and maga- - 


znes; no one is forced to read them. But once the 


stuff spills onto the streets—on theater marquees or 
posters, in storefront windows or newsstand 
displays—the privacy of those outside is assaulted. 
The liberty of those who like pornography is not 
inconsistent with the liberty of those who don't. 
Neither should be constrained by law—the one 


We must distinguish between the willing audience 


and the captive audience. 


denied the means to gratify his voyeurism, the other 
forced to share it. If the people wish to forbid public 
exhibition of certain kinds—exhibition which dis- 
mays some of those who are trying to enjoy their 
clear right to use the streets and sidewalks free of 
assault-there is no First Amendment reason that 
ought to stand in the way. It need not be labeled 
obscenity. What is thrust upon the passerby can be 
regulated because the citizens feel it is disagreeable 
or offensive or unhealthy—that is, if there are enough 
such citizens so that under our democratic processes 
they constitute a majority. 

Privacy is the modern idea that inheres in this 
situation. An ancient legal idea reinforces it. It is the 
traditional and useful and sensible idea of nuisance. 
In. New York, 42nd Street constitutes a public 
nuisance. No need to cogitate and strain over 
whether the displays are obscene. Let the movies be 
shown in the theaters, but restrict, if the voters wish, 
what appears on their marquees. Let the magazines 
be sold—let the pimps to masturbators think of 
themselves as publishers—but keep their product off 
the front of newsstands. 


' These paragraphs may raise two questions in the reader's mind. I 
have stressed, in other writings, that the safeguards of the First 
Amendment are designed for minority views: there would be no 
need for the amendment if all we wanted to protect was what the 
majority deemed acceptable. Hence the references above to “a 
majority" and to "what the people wish" may seem, if one reads 
too quickly, rather odd. The answer is that these paragraphs deal 
with situations to which, if the prescription is followed, the First 
Amendment does not extend. And I am referring to the kind of 
thing at which anti-obscenity laws are aimed, not. to political 
speech. “ 
The second question is, How do you do it? How dó: you provide | 
for the permission to publish and the prohibition of display—the 
permission to exhibit in closed theaters and the control of what is 
out on the street? Fifty difficult hypotheticals can be attled off i in - 
fifty minutes. But this is true of almost. any statuto; regulation. ME 
Laws are hard to apply and enforce; this does not me; in we sho 















Finally, child abuse. Although there is disag-ee- 
ment about how their cultural environment affects 
the emotional development of children, there is 
consensus that the environment is a powerful factor. 
(If the reader of this piece has a liberal bent, it may 
help his thinking on the subject to concentrate no: on 
sex but on violence.) A legislative effort to shield the 
child from certain representations of sex (or violeace) 
does not, in the view of the justices most concerned 
with freedom, infringe the First Amendment. Nor 
does the legislature have to prove that ill effects 
inevitably flow from what it prohibits. Since the First 
Amendment is not involved, the only constitutional 
inhibition is the due process clause, and there the test 
is not whether the legislature is absolutely mgh:, or 
even sure of the efficacy of its statute. The test is 
whether there is a rational basis for its concern, and 


Privacy is a cluster of rights, one of which is the 


right to be left alone. 


whether what it tries to do about it is not altogether 
foolish. The established constitutional formula for 
testing legislation against the due process clause is 
that it not be "arbitrary and unreasonable." 

It is not arbitrary or unreasonable for the l2gis- 
lature to conclude that inducing children to engage 
in sexual activity can harm them. Nor is it arbitrary 
or unreasonable to prohibit the photographing of 
children who have been induced to do so, cr to 
interdict the publication and sale of magazines in 
which the photographs appear. The publisher and 
the seller are principals in the abuse. Without tiem, 
it would not occur. 

There is also abuse of children in another situa- 
tion—where the child is audience rather than subject. 
Here television is the prime subject of concern; 
children are overexposed to what comes through the 
tube. [t will not do to say the family should exercise 
control Pious introductions warning of "mature 
theme" and advice to exercise "parental guidance" 
are stupid, unless they are cleverly meant to be self- 
defeating, and in either event they are revoltirg. If 
the children are not watching, the caveat has no 


not have them. When, for instance, does merger become monop- 
oly? When does an efficient business arrangement become 
restraint of trade? The fact that these are large, perpdexing 
questions, which spawn thousands of more perplexing little ques- 
tions, does not mean we ought not have our antitrust laws, To deal 
with all the legal questions my proposals might. bring in their train 
would require a legal treatise. This short piece is necessarily 
elliptical, and I am not trying to draft the statutes. But I believe 
such statutes can be drawn, and enforced with fair success. 


ak 


purpose; if the children are watching, the caveat is a 
lure. This is obscenity in its larger, nonlegal sense. 
Our habits have come to the point where the 


family in the home is the captive audience par . p 


excellence. Neither the child's own judgment nor, as 
a practical matter, the authority of parents can make 
effective choices. A legislative attempt to control the 
content of television programs that had a reasonable 
basis in the aim to safeguard children would not 
violate the Constitution. 

Our most liberal justices have pointed out that the 
world of the child is not the world of the adult, and 
efforts to limit expression have a special place where 
children are concerned. (Broadcasters who resist 
control are making a claim to be free in the sense the 
nght wing often uses—freedom to exploit monopo- 
lies.) Here again the standard is not obscenity. 

Apart from these three 
fields, the First Amend- 
ment demands that we 
must put up with a lot of 
what is disagreeable or even 
damaging. The point made 
by feminists—that porno 
films and magazines demean and exploit women—is 
a strong one. (It is even stronger than they think: the 
things they object to demean and exploit all people.) 
But the First Amendment, I believe, requires that we 
let the material be produced and published. So long 
as expression is involved and intrusion is not, and 
there is no question of child abuse, our arguments 
should be addressed not to the courts but to the 
producers and sellers of entertainment. That is not 
an entirely futile effort. The public can be affected 
by these arguments, and it is the public after all that 
makes the selling of entertainment a profitable 
venture. To the extent that these arguments do not 
prevail, we must accept the fact that the freedoms 


guaranteed by the First Amendment are costly free- - E 


doms. Very costly. Worth the cost, I would say. 


The First Amendment has lately had to contend ~ A 


with more than its old enemies. The effectiveness of 
any law—including our fundamental law, the Consti- . 


tution—depends on the people’s perception of it. The ud 


prime example of a law destroyed because too many — 


saw it as fatuous was Prohibition. Freedom of the - B 


press has trouble enough. as an operating concept—as 
distinguished 1 from an incantation—without having to 


defend itself from those who like to call themselves * E : 


its friends. a 

The voguish. furor about. anti-obscenity Jaws i. | 
diminishes the public perception ofthe First Amend- 
ment in two ways. One is the silliness—calculated or - 
naive—of so many who rush to grab and wave the 
First Amendment banner. Lawyers: defend top 
























ional aeni i, Freedom of expression is 
| : ‘liberty. It is, to my mind, our most impor- 
ert, the | basis of all others. But it is part of an 
trudture. Ít is entitled to no imperium; it must 
emocratzally live with other guaranties and rights. 
ues The Fit Amendment has serious work to do. 
i ri . often and too broadly, it can grow thin 
. and feeble The restrictions I suggest are minimal, 
and speciac, anc—with the anachronistic concept of 
obscenity <iscarded—they allow more freedom than 
the courts Lave granted up to now. And, I think, they 
may help to avoid a dangerous dilution of First 
 Amendómest guaranties. 








Postscrip. 


eopl- to whom I have broached the idea 

Subrattted in this essay have asked about its 

| evo:xtion. What goes on in the mind of a 

: lawyer whe:once attacked obscenity laws so hard and 
now sugges:s legal restrictions on some of the things 
that are cesmmorly called “obscene”? 

A novelst, speaking from the feminist side, reads 
me an essay she is doing. It mentions “Charles 
Rembar. Te attorney who 
escorted. Lady Chatterley 
and Fane Hill to their 
triumphart. American de- 
buts, thescby unwittingly 
spreading his cloak—and 
ours—in the muddy path for 
a pack of »orno hustlers.” 

. Not unwitangly, 1 i say, and then I quote from The 














i St-s« i ist dae dm by the fact that 
: once they would have put their publishers in jail. 
. Adverüurg plays upon concupiscence in ways that 
. range fox: foolish to fraudulent. Theatre marquees 
. promise sa-rogate thrills, and the movies themselves, 

| even some m the 200d ones, include "daring" scenes— 

a zh ids : word—that have no meaning except 

at the tor wffice. Television commercials peddle sex 

... with an icist slyness. 








Let the movies be shown in the theaters, 
but restrict, if the voters wish, what appears on 





Among the lesser detriments of the new i freedà 
the deterioration of the television situation come 
an art form that has not been altogether bad and has 
had, indeed, high moments. It suffers now from a 
blue-brown flood of double-meaning jokes, stupidi- x 
ties accompanied by high cackles from the studio 

audience. (How do they gather those p people? Or is it. 
only a Moog synthesizer?) On the other hand, among — 
the more important benefits are the intelligent 
discussions, on television, of subjects that could not — . 
be publicly discussed before; it is difficult to remem- 
ber, but a documentary on birth control could not - 
have been aired some years ago. Also, just possibly, a — 
new and wonderful trend in journalism: It may no 
longer be feasible to sustain a bad newspaper by 

loading it with leers; since sex stories are much less — 
shocking today, the old circulation formula may be ^. 
hard to work. ES 
















o the suggestions I make jeopardize the _ 
freedom won eleven years ago? I think = 
not. In fact, in terms of what may be. 

suppressed, they expand it. The freedom was won for 
the printed word; for other forms of expression, the 
decisions carried implications of greater liberty than 
had theretofore been enjoyed, though not as 
complete as writers would enjoy. In arguing the 
cases, I said that not all media were the same, and 
called attention to the points that underlie the 
approach outlined above—the protection of children, 


their marquees. 


the problem of action mixed with expression, and 
one's right not to be compelled to constitute an 
audience. (Don't pluck my sleeve as I am passing by, 
stop poking your finger on my chest; freedom 
includes freedom from your assailing my senses— 
these are fair demands that books con) interfere 
with.) 

All that is new in my position is the proposal that 
we come to the end of obscenity in another sense and 
turn our attention to the things society may rightfully 
care about. m 

The proposal is made with the thought that it can 
make the First Amendment stronger. C 
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See your travel agent. 











WITH J OHN GARDNER 


by Don Edwards and Carol Polsgrove 


"Art makes nc laws, only very difficult 
complicated suggestions," says John 
Gardner, author of the recent October 
Light and five earlier novels. Born in 
1933, Ga-dner grew up on a farm near 
Batavia, Mew York, and was educated at 
Washington University in St. Louis and at 
the State University of Iowa. He is 
married aed the father of two children. A 
teacher and a scholar specializing in 
medieval | terature, he has been teaching 
at both 5k dmcre and Bennington 
colleges th:s year. He was interviewed 
during a vsit to Lexington, Kentucky, for 
the premiz- of Rumpelstiltskin, an opera 
for which ae wrote the libretto. 


How do you know when you have a situation or an 
| idea or a se: of characters that you want to use in a 
. novel? How dp you know that you have a novel in the 
| making? 





Because pkysiolegically you get excited. You can 
think of twexy plcts—sometimes, when I'm teaching 
creative writiag classes or making lectures, I just spin 
out plots, because in those lectures I’m trying to show 
people what z 
make up story after story, you know, the basics of the 
Story, and aa» one of them I could make a salable 














. novel, but on« of them catches you for some reason; 


es 





‘it hits you 






1akes a work of fiction, so I quickly 


mht where you live. Every writer has 





particular things that bother him in his life, things 
that he hasn't resolved. For instance, I am en the one 
hand a kind of New York State Republican, conser- 
vative. On the other hand, I am kind of a bohemian 
type. I really don't obey the laws. I mean to, but if I 
am in a hurry and there is no parking here, I park. 
And that conflict in me is true of other things. I'm 
unwilling to go along with the social forms. When 
people tell me that something in opera is bad, the 
polite thing to do is say, "Oh, I'll have to think about 
that.” But I say, "You stupid asinine—." I can’t be 
polite about important things. So every time I find 
the situation which is a kind of perfect expression of 
that war in my own personality—because I feel very 
strongly on both sides, like I really believe firmly, 
you know, gotta obey the laws, what's going to 
happen to the society if we let the anarchists take 
over? And on the other hand, I hate people who are 
always obeying laws that they don't understand— 
when a plot comes along and that's the essential 
feeling in it, that's the one I go with. 


Do you have strong feelings about politics or politi- 
cal involvement? 

No, just strongly negative feelings. I’m very fond 
of Jimmy Carter. I told one of my friends in New 
York, since the New Yorkers all hate Jimmy Carter 
because he's southern, I told this friend tha: I really 
like Carter, that I voted for Carter, and he said, *Oh 
yes, of course you would, you Te a Republican." 
Basically, I think that politics is not a very useful 
thing. It's necessary. 


m You have done some work with government grants. 








There has been important government support for 
artists recently . . . 


Yes, that's been pretty good. Actualy, urder 
Nixon, we got a fair amount of money for the arts, 
for the simple reason that Nixon is so stupid In 
certain ways he is very bright, of course, cunning and 
also bright, but he believes the arts have no efect, 
really. He worried about sciences and cut them cold. 
But the arts— "What can they do?" And of course the 
truth is, the arts can make or destroy civilization. 
When you see movie after movie after movie which 
celebrates violence, you are going to have a viclent 
society; there's no question about it. If vou have one 
after another—plays, books, and so on, which are 
constantly talking about wife-swapping, people are 
going to swap wives. Art leads, it doesn't follow Art 
doesn't imitate life, art makes people do things. 
When the courtly love poets started writing about 
courtly love, they established a way of life for 
centuries, the elevation of the lady, but at the same 
time denigration: opening the door for her but 
making her mop the floors. Kind of weird business. 
We're still there. And art has put us there. That’s not 
the normal way for human beings to live. Look at 
any other society. The Afri- 
cans don't open doors for 
ladies; a lady's as stromg as 
| a man, she opens the door. 
But art always sets :hose 
things up. And if we cele- 
brate bad values in our arts, 
we're going to have a bad 
society; if we celebrate val- 
ues which make you health- 
ier, which make life bet- 
ter, we're going to have a 
" better world. I really be- 
lieve that. 





William Faulkner used to sidestep questions like 
this by saying that he wasn't a literary man, he was 
just a writer. But you are a literary man, and you must 
have had some thoughts about which group you stand 
with in American fiction. 


Well, I think that Bill Gass and Stanley Elkin and 
I represent three main positions in modern fction. 
And I think both of them are wrong and I’m right. 
Bill Gass takes the point of view that fiction is an 
object like a tree, just one more natural object to look 
at, it's just there. It's beautiful and all kinds of things 
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LR Don Edwards writes for the Lexington Leader. Carel Pols- 
a grove teaches s joumnaliga at Eastern Kentucky University. 


but it’s not apposite to real life. And Stanley takes - 
the point of view that it’s an entertainment, a 
performance. We were arguing one time, the three of 
us-it was a wonderful evening . .. they're both 
absolutely devoted, dedicated artists, they wouldn't 
compromise or cheat on anything. Otherwise they 
would have come around to my position long ago. 
And Bill was talking about literature as opaque and 
all these things he always says; that it's nothing but 
words. That words mean a different thing when 
they're in a fiction than they do when they are in the 
real world and fiction has nothing to do with the real 
world, it's art for art's sake. So I said I think that's 
not what it's about. I think that what you should do 
is you should so completely explain the character 
and the situation that when that lady lifts the coffee 
cup, you know precisely why she is lifting the coffee 
cup. The whole point of fiction for me is to explore 
the world and to explain it, to understand it. It's 
profoundly relevant to the world. And Stanley, who 
believes fiction is performance, said, "I can make a 
goddamned lady pick up a goddamned coffee cup 
any goddamned time I want." And that's absolutely 
true. He can do anything. . . . Anyway, I think those 
are the three positions going now. I think Barth and 
Barthelme would be along with Gass—maybe 
Barthelme belongs with both Gass and Elkin—and 
hardly anybody belongs with me. Very few people 
believe in fiction as exploration, as understanding. 


Where do you put Bellow? 


Well, Bellow does exactly what I do. I have great 
respect for Bellow, but I think Bellow cheats all the 
time. I think Bellow is fundamentally an essayist and . 
not a writer of fiction. Any time he wants to, he leans 
the characters against the door and philosophizes. 

It’s as if he’s got his favorite graduate students 
around him and he’s telling them about life. He'll 

just stop and talk about Spinoza for thirty pages. I 
believe that in a work of art, all the ideas are 
changed into people, places, and things. It's true that — 
in my fiction, characters argue philosophy, but asa = 
matter of fact, I don't believe in the philosophy of 
the argument. They argue that philosophy because — . 
that's what's important to them and it expresses their 
feelings and positions. In The Resurrection, I’ve got a 

long section which is a paper that a character is > 
writing about the aesthetic opinions of Immanuel . . 
Kant, and I actually think I know what went wrong - 
with Kant's theory and I really wanted to say that, 
but I had a character who was dying of aleukemic © 
leukemia, and one of the things that happens with - 
that is that your mind stops working well. And so. 
what I had to do was-1 pues the beginning of the 
















argument -eally well and then, in spite of the fact 

ad like the world to know the truth, and I 

: o write that essay, I have to write 
ates the deterioration of this 
it ends up a bad philosophical 
: ay ar ts worse and worse and more and more 
2 “achoate Rar that's just the way it is, that's the way 
. fiction i is. Bellow. would have written the essay. 














S How does writing opera satisfy you in a way that 
2 3 writing fichon dees not? 


"Terry Southern has a definition of writing as “out 
of the old zut onto the goddamn page.” And that's 
about right It’s very private, and nobody judges it 
but you. . .. On the other hand, when you write 
opera, vov" e working with somebody else, and if it’s 
good, whiza is tae kind of relationship Joe Baber! 
and I have—I absolutely trust Joe Baber's composi- 
tions, I bei-ve he is one of the very great composers 
of modern: ime, 1 believe that history will prove me 
right, and F believe that I’m one of the really great 
writers; I E-ven't proved that yet, but I feel that it's 
coming. Ac when we work together, we get ideas 

much mo complex than either of us would get 
alone, beczuse we have more axes to hit with. There 
are certair kinds of emotions that can only be 
expressed wasica ly. For instance, in Frankenstein, a 
poem occkss at a moment when Frankenstein is 
suddenly cxestioning his whole life and the whole 
value of sence and so on, and he is furious at 
himself ané at humanity because, he says, “I make, I 
make, I mzke," and doesn't think about what he 
makes, anc tow suddenly he looks at it all and what 
he has creased is monstrous, which science some- 
times does. not that science always does. And it's a 
good poenx :t would stand in any poetry anthology 
as a really ine poem about the agony of science, 
which isn’t © say that there's not another side, too. 
But when put the music on that—what I’ve done 
in the poerx is suggest a set of emotions which Joe 
Baber can dsepen and intensify. . 








vet 





Where dël your interest in music come from? 





I'm half ™elsh, that had a lot to do with it. I grew 

up in churekes that sang and sang and sang. 
And they're <orytellers and poets and have been for 
generations. Also I lived in Batavia, which is near 
Rochester, s2 very early I got familiar with real 
_ music—we went to-concerts and operas. I loved those 
. operas there. My father used to let us off on Saturday 
um afternoons x: listen to Texaco opera. A farmer who 









The compas. f of Frankenstein and Rumpelstiltskin, operas for 
h üch Qaräner wrote the librettos. 
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let his hired hands, and those who wanted to, 
work on Saturday afternoon was risking a lot. Bu X 
was worth it. My father had a radio on his tractor to. 
listen to. . It was in the days of a lot quieter 
tractors than we have now. 


You are praised for your skillful use of language, 
and I was wondering how that happened, that you use 
language so well. 


Well, it’s really pretty simple. My father, a farmer, 
who does sermons, goes around to these little 
churches and preaches. He knows the Bible back- 
wards and forwards, as well as Shakespeare and 
poetry. He reads that stuff and he loves. ASUS EE. 
Everybody in his family 
does . . . it’s in the family. 
So that when I was a little 
kid, I was writing poetry | 
and, in fact, novels. And my 
mother is an English teach- | 
er. When I was in college I § 
discovered that I was better § 
in English courses than in 
other things. I was more 
interested in chemistry than 
in English, but I kept 
getting A's in English. I E. 
never went to chem labs a 
because I didn't like them, just the ea of (emis 
try. Finally I just sort of slid into it. But then, of 
course, what happened was I became a medievalist 
and classicist. . . . When I discovered Chaucer—I 
couldn't believe that there was such great literature. 
And really, it's true, the farther back you go in time 
(there are reasons for it), the greater literature is. 


You use earlier forms and experiment with forms in 
your writing. I was wondering if you sometimes sat 
down and said, *I think 1 would like to experiment 
with this thing," or if those are just the forms that the 
thing takes. Like the tale within the tale in October 
Light—if you thought, “Hm, I think it would be nice 
to write a novel within a novel, and that's what I'll 
do." 


The thing is that everything works together to 
work out the idea. Nothing takes shape by accident. 
. If you have a philosophical idea that you want 

to work with, you can't just say, here is this philo- 
sophical idea. You figure out a way of putting it into 
action. And when you get a really complicated 
philosophical idea, like the difference between 
novels and life, and what novels do to life and. what 
life does to novels, then you ve got a problem, and 








you mess around in your head or on paper uatil 
finally you find a form that will do. It may be a 
strange, "experimental" form or it may be perfectly 
ordinary so that a hundred years later nobody knows 
that what you were doing was hard. But it's in 
working out the ideas that I get to the form. 

It's of course true that lve taught medieval and 
classical literature for a long time and the result is 
that I have a tendency—since every artist thinks in 
terms of conventions and traditions, these are his 
essential vocabulary—and I have a tendency to think 
in terms of old conventions and old traditions rather 
than new ones. That's mainly because that's what I'm 
most familiar with. That is to say, l've read a lot 
more ancient literature than I have modern, and, I 
think, quite rightly, because when I do read mocern 
literature it seems to me pretty boring. in 
comparison with the Iliad and the Argonautica, at 
least from my point of view. So I fall into those 
forms, one or another depending on the philosophi- 
cal question that's involved. 
But it is true tha: I incline 
to think out so-called mod- 
ern questions in terms of 
archaic forms. I like the 
way archaic forms prowide 
a pair of speciacles for 
looking at things. Like. it's 
easy to see how you feel 
about modern life with 
| your own eyes—you see it 
every day, you fee] certain 
things, you get mac at 
certain people and you're 
pleased by certain things. When you look at your 
values through the eyes of a medieval courtly voet, 
then his values and your values are sure to be in 
some degree of contrast already, so you kind of 
triangulate the subject of the novel. 





Is that basically what you were doing in October 
Light, playing off the two? At its simplest, is that why 
you put the tale within the tale? 

Is which? 


Playing off the two perspectives. The one of the 
larger novel and the other. 


Hm. Not really. 


I liked it, but I've read at least one review by a 
critic who didn't understand it. 


_ A lot of people don't understand it and a lot of 


people don't like it. But when you do fairly serious 
art, you assume certain people are going to read it 
two or three times. When Sibelius did the Fourth 
Symphony, he knew nobody was going to get it. I 
mean people always want things to have simple 
schemes, simple messages. | don't know why, 
because it's wonderful to have something really great 
to go over and over. But Sibelius sort of sat back and 
waited for the world to come round to looking twice. 

I don't care that a particular critic doesn't 
understand at all how the inner novel works. That's 
okay. The critic says that it doesn't work. Fine. | 
think it works, and l've spent years on the thing. I 
know where every little nut fits. I know exactly where 
the novels bang on each other. He spends a few 
hours and doesn't see it. Well, one of us is wrong. 
You just have to sort of wait for time to referee. Time 
may not save me, or it may take a long, long time. 
Lots of good writers don't get caught for centu- 
ries. 


Are you saying that the critic, if he wants to get the 
connection, can read the book two or three times and 
work on it and— 


Well, even then he might get it or he might not. 


Is it something that cannot be stated or that you 
can't talk about and analyze, if you wanted to? 


I analyzed it when I was writing it, very carefully, 
in great detail. But the point is, when a writer says, 
“What I meant was,” then from then on—it’s like art 
appreciation courses: the teacher tells you, “Notice 
the balance in paintings, all paintings have balance.” 
From then on, everybody goes into the art museum 
and all they see is balance. They miss the whole thing 
because they're looking for balance. Sure there's 
balance, and there's a lot more. It's what's being 
balanced. Sometimes there's no balance, yet the 


painting has value. And so on. So that to say in too — 


much detail what I mean to do in the two novels that 
make up October Light i is to skew or to simplify the 
meaning. But there are some sorts of basic things that 
are obvious. For one thing, I'm parodying a kind of 


popular form of serious contemporary fiction in the 
inside novel. For another thing, art does touch life, it 
has effects on life, and life also goes into art. And 
obviously, that inside novel has effects on my char- 


acter Sally Page Abbott and the kinds of ideas that 
the novel works with are ideas which are important 
to the battle outside the novel. As you read the inner 
and outer novels, you begin to recognize that that 
situation is exactly like this situation, that character is 
paralleled t to this one; you start. LA more anc 












more cornections until eventually, I hope, the 

outside nevel and the inside novel just flow together 

. as one thing. Bu: it's certainly true that the first time 
.. you look ¿t it, October Light is going to seem a little 
strange. 





The tale within a tale didn't bother me, but there 
was another thing that did. I wasn't sure that James's 
discovery that his son Richard was possibly the 
person who scared Sallys husband to death could 
bear the weight and significance it had at that point, 

and I thought maybe in your scale of values, acciden- 
tally scaring people to death might be more serious 
than in my personal scale. 





Oh, I don't think accidentally scaring people is 
necessarily a bac thing. In October Light, the evils 
are other taan that. After he scares his uncle, Richard 
is afraid te tell anyone, which is bad, not so much 
good or evi: as simply a bad situation, and it comes 
from the sature of his father, who has behaved in 
certain wavs all ^is life out of the noblest kind of 
ideals, but ideals that cause all kinds of disaster, and 
that's wha?: bad It's always self-righteousness that 
kills. Thats why art has so long been hostile to 
religion. [t% mot that artists don't believe in God or in 

religious. pancipies, particularly-some do, some 
_ don't- but tzat every individual religion has a rigid 
- code, even if it's a loose code, like “Do what Jesus 
would dc"—:hat's.a sneak, because then they tell you 
what Jesus would do. . . . But the problem is that 
religions always have simple answers which exclude 
people. Judai 





cmm excludes people who aren't Jewish, 
Christianity excludes people who aren't Christian. 
. . . Anc wat art tries to do when it's serious, when 
it’s moral s give a full and universal view of 
morality. A, I think, ultimately tries to support life. 
That's what | think morality is, what it means when 
you take it back to its roots. Morality is that which 
. Supports life. immorality is simply that which tends 
~ to kill. Human beings are healthy in some situations, 
unhealthy ix other situations. Like you take a little 
kid and everv time he comes around you scream at 
him, he's gcing to be unhealthy, he's going to grow 
. up kind of «rooked. You take a little kid, and every 
_ time he tures around you love him or, if necessary, 
you're sterr with him though clearly loving, that 
makes a streng grown-up, that's healthy. 
There are principles in the world, "eternal veri- 
ties," as Faukner liked to say, because of our nature, 
and those æinciples can be discovered. Artists, 
.insofar as hey're concerned with morality, can 
. discover them. And the point of religions is, they 
. make nice, meat laws—“Thou shalt not eat pork." Art 
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never does that. Art makes no laws, only ver 
difficult, complicated suggestions: it says this situa 
tion is exactly like this and shows you all the details. 
of it. The overall effect of art is to say, one should — 
have the noble ideals James Page has, one should do. 
an hour's work for an hour's pay and so on, but one 
should also be aware that by being stern and rigid in 
pursuit of one's ideals, one can kill everybody 
around. When you get all through with the complex 
system of values in Moby Dick—or October Light—or 
in any other book that's dealing with values, you 
have something that every religion will for one 
reason or another condemn. If religions were allowed 
to burn books, both October Light and Moby Dick 
would be sure to be burned by somebody—probably 
by everybody, in the end—because there are things to 
offend every inflexible code. 







































In several of your novels the characters are living in 
the shadow of death. Did you make a conscious 
decision to place characters in that position? 


Yes. One way or another, my characters are always 
set against the tragic backdrop, because values have 
meaning only insofar as they're mutable, we're 
mutable. If we lived forever, all these values that I 
keep exploring . .. would be unimportant. Like 
Homer's gods—they slap each other, kick each other, 
throw each other out of heaven, they make each 
other crippled, but they live forever, so it's always 
comic. But once you've got people that die, once that 
threat of death is there, as it always is, you don't 
think about it every day, luckily, but it is always 
there, and of course life becomes much more intense, 
much more serious, when you are thinking about it, 
and the value of exploration becomes much more 
important. I want my readers to read my stuff not 
just for entertainment, though it is, I hope it's good 
entertainment, I hope it whiles away unpleasant 
hours in the hospital or | | -— 
gives somebody something - 
to think about after his 
child has died, or any of. 
those things. . . but I don’t 
want it to be just entertain- 
ment. I want the sense, the 
importance of what we’re 
talking about, the reader 
and I, to come through § 
clearly. I don't mean to @ 
come up with messages or 
morals or anything like 
that. I'm not preaching. I’m 
just exploring. C] 
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A i by J ohn Deuda 


ne day in April—a clear, blue day when 
there were crocuses in bloom —Jack Haw- 
thorne ran over and killed his brother, 
David. Even at the last moment he could aave 
prevented his brother’s death by slamming or. the 
tractor brakes, easily in reach for all the shortness of 
his legs; but he was unable to think, or rather 
thought unclearly, and so watched it happen, zs he 
would again and again watch it happen in his mind, 
with nearly undiminished intensity and clarity, all his 
life. The younger brother was riding, as both of :hem 
knew he should not have been, on the cultipacker, a 
two-ton implement lumbering behind the tractor, 
crushing new-ploughed ground. Jack was twelve, his 
brother, David, seven. The scream came not from 
David, who never got a word out, but from their five- 
> year-old sister, who was riding on the fender cf the 
_. tractor, looking back. When Jack turned to look, the 
. huge iron wheels had reached his brother’s pelvis. He 
-kept driving, reacting as he would to a half-crushed 
farm animal, and imagining, in the same stab of 
_ thought, that perhaps his brother would su-vive. 
- Blood poured from David's mouth. 
_ Their father was nearly destroyed by it. Sometimes 
. Jack would find him lying on the cow-barn floor, 
-crying unable to stand up. Dale Hawthorne, the 
.. father, was a sensitive, intelligent man, by nature a 
. dreamer. It showed in old photographs, his smile 
. coded, his eyes on the horizon. He loved adl his 
children and would not consciously have beer. able 
to hate his son even if Jack had indeed been, as he 


. thought himself, his brother's murderer. But he could 
S not palp sometimes seeming i to blame his son, though | 


consciously he blamed only his own unwisdom and— 
so far as his belief held firm—God. Dale 
Hawthorne's mind swung violently at this time, 
reversing itself almost hour by hour, from desperate 
faith to the most ferocious, black-hearted atheism. 
Every sickly calf, every sow that ate her litter, wasa 
new, sure proof that the religion he'd followed all his 
life was a lie. Yet skeletons were orderly, as were, he 
thought, the stars. He was unable to decide, one 
moment full of rage at God's injustice, the next 
moment wracked by doubt of His existence. 
Though he was not ordinarily a man who smoked, 


he would sometimes sit up all night now, or move 
restlessly, hurriedly, from room to room, chain- 
smoking Lucky Strikes. Or he would ride away on his — 
huge, darkly thundering Harley-Davidson 80, trying —— 
to forget, morbidly dwelling on what he'd meant to — 
put behind him—how David had once laughed, cake 
in his fists; how he'd once patched a chair with 
precocious skill-or Dale Hawthorne would think, for 


the hundredth time, about suicide, hunting in mixed 
fear and anger for some reason not to miss the next 
turn, fly off to the right of the next iron bridge onto 


the moonlit gray rocks and black water below— E 


discovering, invariably, no reason but the damage his 
suicide would do to his wife and the children remain- = 
ing. : 

Sometimes he would forget for a while by aban- 
doning reason and responsibility for love affairs. 
Jack’s father was at this time still young, still hand- 
some, well-known for the poetry he recited at local 
churches or for English. classes or meetings of th: 









all kinds, soth serious and comic), for thrashing 
crews, oid mien af the V. A. Hospital, even the tough, 
flint-eyed orphans at the Children's Home. He was a 
celebrity, zs fact, as much Romantic poet-hero as his 
time and western New York State could afford —and 
beyond a. that he was now so full of pain and 
unassuagec ble gailt that women's hearts flew to him 
unbidden He became, with all his soul and without 
cynical ir£-nt—taough abandoning all law, or what 
he'd once houg law—a hunter of women, trading 





country wives. At times he would be gone from the 
farm for cays, abandoning the work to Jack and 
whoever was available to help—some neighbor or 
older cousin o: one of Jack's uncles. No one 
complaiec, at ast not openly. A stranger might 
have concemnec him, but no one in the family did, 
certainjv wol Jack, not even Jack's mother, though 
her sorrow was increased. Dale Hawthorne had 
always bees, before the accident, a faithful man, one 
of the mest fair-minded, genial farmers in the 
county. Noone asked that, changed as he was, he do 
more, for tie mement, than survive. 

As for Jack's mother, though she'd been, before 
the accidert, a eheerful woman-—one who laughed 
often. anc loved telling stories, sometimes sang 
anthems «© bandanna and blackface before her 
husband rzited poems—she cried now, nights, and 
did oniy æ much as she had strength to do—so 
sapped by grief that she could barely move her arms. 
She comfor:ed Jack and his sister, Phoebe— herself as 
well—by em bracmg them ferociously whenever new 
waves of malt swept in, by constant reassurance and 
extravagarf praise, frequent mention of how proud 
some relanse would be—once, for instance, over a 
drawing cf his sister's, "Oh, Phoebe, if only your 
great-aunt Lucy could see this!” Great-aunt Lucy 
had been <mous, among the family and friends, for 
her paintir;s of families of lions. And Jack's mother 
forced om his sister and himself comforts more 
permanen:- piane and, for Jack, French horn lessons, 
school ane church activities, above all an endless, 
exhausting ritual of chores. Because she had, at 
thirty-four considerable strength of character— 
except tha. these days, she was always eating—and 
because, aso, she was a woman of strong religious 
faith, a woman who, in her years of church work and 
teaching a: he high school, had made scores of close, 
for the mest part equally religious, friends, with 
whom ske -egulsrly corresponded, her letters, then 
theirs, half illing the mailbox at the foot of the hill 
and clutte-ng every table, desk, and niche in the 
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large old house—friends who now y frequently visited 
Or phoned—she was able to move step by step past 
disaster and in the end keep her family from wreck. 
She said very little to her children about her troubles. 
In fact, except for the crying behind her closed door, 


© she kept her feelings strictly secret. 


bs B b ut for all his mother and her friends could do 





for him—for all his father's older brothers 
could do, or, when he was there, his father 
himself—the damage to young Jack Hawthorne took 
a long while healing. Working the farm, plough.ng, 
cultipacking, disking, dragging, he had plenty of ime 
to think—plenty of time for the accident to replay, 
with the solidity of real time repeated, in his m.nd, 
his whole body flinching from the image às it came, 
his voice leaping up independent of him, as if a skout 
could perhaps drive the memory back into its cave. 
Maneuvering the tractor over sloping, rocky ficlds, 
dust whorling out like smoke behind him or, when he 
turned into the wind, falling like soot until his skin 
was black and his hair as thick and stiff as cld clo:hes 
in an attic—the circle of foothills every day turming 
greener, the late spring wind flowing endless and 
sweet with the smell of coming rain—he had all the 
time in the world to cry and swear bitterly at himself, 
standing up to drive, as his father often did, Jack's 
sore hands clamped tight to the steering wheel. his 
shoes unsteady on the bucking axlebeam—for stones 
lay everywhere, yellowed in the sunlight, a field of 
misshapen skulls. He’d never loved his brother, he 
raged out loud, never loved anyone as well as he 
should have. He was incapable of love, he told 
himself, striking the steering wheel. He was inher- 
ently bad, a spiritual defective. He was evil. 

So he raged and grew increasingly ashamed o^ his 
raging, reminded by the lengthening shadows across 


the field of the theatricality in all he did, his most 


terrible sorrow mere sorrow on a stage, the very 


= thunderclaps above—dark blue, rushing sky, birds 


crazily wheeling—mere opera set, proper lighting for 
his rant. At once he would hush himself, lower his 
rear end to the tractor seat, lock every muscle tc the 


.  Stillness of a statue, and drive on, solitary, blinded by 
o tears; yet even now it was theater, not life—rmere 
. .ghastly posturing, as in that story of his father's, how 


Lord Byron once tried to get Shelley's skull to make 
a drinking cup. Tears no longer came, though the 


Á ] Storm went on building. Jack rode on, alone with the 
indifferent, murderous machinery in the widening 


ten-acre field. 
When the storm at last hit, he'd be driven up the 


.. lane like a dog in flight, lashed by gusty rain, chased 
-across the tracks to the tractor shed and from there to 





the kitchen, steamy, full of food smells from his - 
mother's work and Phoebe's, sometimes the work of 
some two or three friends who'd stopped by to look 
in on the family. Jack kept aloof, repelled by their 
bnght, melodious chatter and absentminded hum- 
ming, indignant at their pretense that all was well. 
"My, how you've grown!" the old friend or fellow 
teacher from the high school would say, and to his 
mother, “My, what big hands he has, Betty!” He 
would glare at his little sister, Phoebe, his sole ally, 
already half traitor—she would bite her lips, squint- 
ing, concentrating harder on the mixing bowl and 
beaters; she was forever making cakes—and he would 
retreat as soon as possible to the evening chores. 

He had always told himself stories to pass the time 
when driving the tractor, endlessly looping back and 
forth, around and around, fitting the land for spring 
planting. He told them to himself aloud, taking all 
parts in the dialogue, gesturing, making faces, aban- 
doning dignity, here where no one could see or 
overhear him, half a mile from the nearest house. 
Once all his stories had been of sexual conquest or of 
heroic battle with escaped convicts from the Attica 
Prison or kidnappers who, unbeknownst to anyone, 
had built a small shack where they kept their 
captives, female and beautiful, in the lush, swampy 
woods beside the field. Now, after the accident, his 
subject matter changed. His fantasies came to be all 
of self-sacrifice, pitiful stories in which he redeemed 
his life by throwing it away to save others more 
worthwhile. To friends and officials of his fantasy, 
especially to heroines~a girl named Margaret, at 
school, or his cousin Linda—he would confess his 
worthlessness at painful length, naming all his faults, 
granting himself no quarter. For a time this helped, — 
but the lie was too obvious, the manipulation of- . 
shame to buy love, and in the end despair bled. all. 
color from his fantasies. The foulness of his nature 
became clearer and clearer in his mind until, like his 
father, he began to toy—dully but in morbid earnest 
now—with the idea of suicide. His chest would fill 
with anguish, as if he were dreaming some nightmare 
wide awake, or bleeding internally, and his arms and 
legs would grow shaky with weakness, until he had to 
stop and get down from the tractor and sit for a few 
minutes, his eyes fixed on some comforting object, 
for instance a dark, smooth stone. 

















ven from his father and his father's brothers, 
who sometimes helped with chores, he kept 
aloof. His father and uncles were not talka- — 
ive men. Except for his father's comic poems, they 
never told jokes, though they liked hearing them; 
and because they had lived. there all their lives: 
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Other cameras would need 
an expensive special lens. 

Action sequences? You 
can record vour baby's first 
steps almost as fast as you 
can press the button. This 
camera is motorized. 

And because this is a 
single-lens -eflex (the 
only folding SLR in the 
world), you view right 
through the picture-taking 
lens. You kaow what you 
are going tc get. 





color develops in minutes. 
And these color dyes are 
among the most fade resis- 
tant known to photography. 
And when you're 
through, just fold up this slim, 
leather wrapped camera. It 
folds to only about 1” x4" x7" 
so it slips into your pocket. 
How good is it? 
Conventional cameras 
equipped like this could 
easily cost over $1,000. 
The SX-70 Alpha | 


The sharp. clear SX-70 is $233? 


Shooting into the sunlight usually gives you a dark silhouette instead of the face you re after. 
The fill-flash of the SX-70 Alpha 1 makes that picture beautiful. 








An SX-70 Alpha | 
Land camera got this picture 
in almost impossible light. 

Our flash-in-daylight 
balances flash with daylight. 
-. You can shoot your subject 
against bright sunlight with- 

out silhouetting. 

Or in the shade with 
-a sunny background. Or in 
. contrasty sidelight. Or on 
an overcast day to get a 
sunny look. 

SX-70 Alpha 
- electronics set all exposures 
automatically. Daylight, 

- flash, fill-flash, even time 

| exposures up to 14 seconds. 

. With all this photo- 

graphic thinking done for 

you, even difficult shots be- 

ome easy for anyone. 

. Close-ups? You can get 
ose as 10. 4 inches! 
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If you aspire to anything more than *Chopsticks" and *Country Gardens? you really have- 
very little choice but Steinway? 

There are less expensive pianos. 

But if you've compared prices you krow that model for model the difference in price isn't 
as big as you'd expected. 

And the less expensive piano is also by definition less piano. 

It doesn’t have exclusive Steinway features such as Diaphragmatic® Soundboard and 

Accelerated Action? which enhance both the sound and sensitivity of the instrument. 

It doesn't have Steinway's Hexagrip wrestplank (pinblock), Tubular Metallic Action 

Frame, and compression-wired hammers, 


And most of the difference you coulc save by buying the less expensive piano disappears 
in depreciation the moment it’s delivered. 


The inescapable fact is that if you are seriously interested in buying a fine piano, you can't 
afford to buy less than a Steinway. 


For literature write to a man who knows: John H. Steinway, Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., 
New Yor k 10019. &. TEENWAY & SONSEY regivlered trodemarks of Steinway & Sons 
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Sur» hem or, if it did, roused them to 
| on i wives might gossip, filling the big 
kitchen v  pealing laughter or righteous 
indignatic ien for the most part merely 


2d their lips and shook their 

.F. feedstore, occasionally, eating 
n while they waited for their grist, they 
x of the weather or the Democrats; but in 
bar, swcept for “Jackie, shift that milker, will 
... you?" or “Tou can carry this up to the milk house 
. now," ther said nothing. They were all tall, square 
- men with deeply cleft chins and creases on their 
foreheads <nd muscular jowls; all Presbyterians, 
sometime ‘eacons, sometime elders; and they were 
all gentle-aeartec, decent men who looked lost in 
thought, especially Jack's father, though on occasion 
they'd abraptly frown or mutter, or speak a few 
words to aw, or a cat, or a swallow. It was natural 
that Jack, working with such men, should keep to 
himself, th ewing down ensilage from the pitch-dark, 
sweet-ripe aater of the silo or hay bales from the 
mow, dum:-ng oats in front of the cows’ noses, or— 
taking the -eng-handled, blunt wooden scraper from 
the whitewashed wall—pushing manure into the 
gutters. — 

He felt mare community with the cows than with 
his uncles cr when he was there, his father. Stretched 
out flat between the two rows of stanchions, waiting 
for the cow: to be finished with their silage so he 
could drive ‘hem out to pasture, he would listen to 
their chewrw in the dark, close barn, a sound as 
soothing. as :nfinitely restful, as waves along a shore, 
and wouid feel their surprisingly warm, scented 
breath, thei’ »ovine quiet, and for a while would find 
that his anxety had left him. With the cows, the barn 
. Cats, the haF sleeping dog, he could forget and feel at 
- home, feed ¿»at life was pleasant. He felt the same 
when walki up the long, fenced lane at the first 
- light of sunaise—his shoes and pants legs sopping wet 
- With dew, hes ears full of birdcalls—going to bring in 
. the herd fram the upper pasture. Sometimes on the 
. way he wowe step off the deep, crooked cow path to 
_ pick cherries«or red raspberries, brighter than jewels 
- in the momæg light. They were sweeter then than at 
-any other tme, and as he approached, clouds of 
= Sparrows weuld explode into flight from the 
- branches, warring off to safety. The whole country- 
. Side was sweet, early in the morning—newly culti- 
` vàted corn tehis left, to his right, alfalfa and, beyond 
_ that, wheat. Ee felt at one with it all. It was what life 
ought to be. what he'd once believed it was. 

But he coudd not make such feelings last. No, he 
hought bitzxly on one such morning, throwing 
stones at the dull indifferent cows, driving them 























































down the lane. However he might hate himself an 
all his race, a cow was no better, or a field of wheat. 
Time and again he'd been driven half crazy, angry 
enough to kill, by the stupidity of cows when they'd 
pushed through a fence and—for all his shouting, for - 
all the indignant barking of the dog—they could no - 
longer locate the gap they themselves had made. And. - 
no better to be grain, smashed flat by the first rainy — 
wind. So, fists clenched, he raged inside his mind, 
grinding his teeth to drive out thought, at war with 
the universe. He remembered his father, erect, eyes 
flashing, speaking Mark Antony’s angry condemna- 
tion from the stage at the Grange. His father had 
seemed to him, that night, a creature set apart. His 
extended arm, pointing, was the terrible warning of a 
god. And now, from nowhere, the black memory of 
his brother’s death rushed over him again, mindless- 
and inexorable as a wind or wave, the huge culti- 
packer lifüng—only an inch or so—as it climbed | 
toward the shoulders, then sank on the cheek, flat- . 
tening the skull—and he heard, more real than the 
morning, his sister's scream. 


ne day in August, a year and a half after 
the accident, they were combining oats— 
Jack and two neighbors and two of his 
cousins—when Phoebe came out, as she did every 
day, to bring lunch to those who worked in the field. 
Their father had been gone, this time, for nearly 
three weeks, and since he'd left at the height of the 
harvest season, no one was sure he would return, 
though as usual they kept silent about it. Jack sat 
alone in the shade of an elm, apart from the others. It 
was a habit they’d come to accept as they accepted, 
so far as he knew, his father’s ways. Phoebe brought 
the basket from the shade where the others had 
settled to the shade here on Jack’s side, farther from 
the bright, stubbled field. 
"It's chicken,” she said, and smiled, kneeling. 
The basket was nearly as large as she was—Phoebe 
was seven—but she seemed to see nothing unrea- 
sonable in her having to lug it up the hill from the 
house. Her face was flushed, and drops of perspira- 
tion stood out along her hairline, but her smile was 
not only uncomplaining but positively cheerful. The 
trip to the field was an escape from housework, he 
understood; even so, her happiness offended him. 
“Chicken,” he said, and looked down glumly at his 
hard, tanned arms black with oat-dust. Phoebe 
smiled on, her mind far away, as it seemed to him, 
and like a child playing house she took a dish towel 
from the basket, spread it on the grass, then set out 
wax-paper packages of chicken, rolls, celery, and salt, 
and finally a small plastic thermos, army green. 








She looked up at him now. “I brought you a thermos 
all for yourself because you always sit alone." 
| He softened a little without meaning to. “Thanks,” 
he said. 
~ She looked down again, and for all his self- 
| absorption he was touched, noticing that she bowed 
her head in the way a much older girl might do, 
troubled by thought, though her not quite clean, 
dimpled hands were a child's. He saw that there was 
something she wanted to say and, to forestal 
brushed flying ants from the top of the sanc 
unscrewed the cap, and poured himself iced tea. 
When he drank, the tea was so cold it brought a 
momentary pain to his forehead and made him 
aware once more of the grating chaff under his 
collar, blackening all his exposed skin, gritty around 
his eyes—aware, too, of the breezeless, insect-filled 
heat beyond the shade of the elm. Behind him, just at 
the rim of his hearing, one of the neighbors laughed 
at some remark from the younger of his cousins. Jack 
drained the cup, brooding on his aching muscles. 
Even in the shade his body felt baked drv. 

“Jack,” his sister said, "did you want to say 
grace?" 

*Not really," he said, and glanced at her. 

He saw that she was looking at his face in alarm, 
her mouth slightly opened, eyes wide, growing wider, 
and though he didn't know why, his heart gave a 
jump. “I already said it,” he mumbled. "Just no: out 
loud." 

“Oh,” she said, then smiled. 

When everyone had finished eating she pu: the 
empty papers, the jug, and the smaller thermos in the 
basket, grinned at them all and said goodbye— 
whatever had bothered her was forgotten as soon as 
that—and, leaning far over, balancing the lightened 
but still awkward basket, started across the stubble 
for the house. As he cranked the tractor she turned 
around to look back at them and wave. He nodded 


© and, as if embarrassed, touched his straw hat. 


ot till he was doing the chores that night did 
he grasp what her look of alarm had 
meant. If he wouldn't say grace, then 

perhaps there was no heaven. Their father would 

never get well, and David was dead. He squatted, 
drained of all strength again, staring at the hoof of 
the cow he'd been stripping, preparing her for the 
milker, and thought of his absent father. He saw the 
motorcycle roaring down a twisting mountain road, 
the clatter of the engine ringing like harsh music 
against shale. If what he felt was hatred, it was a 





... terrible, desperate envy, too: his father all alone, 
| uncompromised, violent, cut off as if by centuries i; 


from the warmth, chatter, and smells of the kitchen, 

the dimness of stained glass where he, Jack, sat every 
Sunday between his mother and sister, looking 
toward the pulpit where in the old days his father 
had sometimes read the lesson, soft-voiced but aloof 
from the timid-eyed flock, Christ's sheep. 

Something blocked the light coming in through the 
cow barn window from the west, and he turned his 
head, glancing up. 

“You all right there, Jackie?" his uncle Walt said, 
bent forward, nearsightedly peering across the 
gutter. 

He nodded and quickly wiped his wrist across his 
cheeks. He moved his hands once more to the cow's 
warm teats. | 

A few nights later, when he went in from chores, 
the door between the kitchen and living room was 
closed, and the house was unnaturally quiet. He 
stood a moment listening, still holding the milk pail, 
absently fitting the heel of one boot into the bootjack 
and tugging until the boot slipped off. He pried off 
the other, then walked to the icebox in his stocking 
feet, opened the door, carried the pitcher to the table, 
and filled it from the pail. When he'd slid the pitcher 
into the icebox again and closed the door, he went 
without a sound, though not meaning to be stealthy, 
toward the living room. Now, beyond the closed 
door, he heard voices, his sister and mother, then one 
of his aunts. He pushed the door open and looked in, 
about to speak. 

Though the room was dim, no light but the small 
one among the pictures on the piano, he saw his 
father at once, kneeling by the davenport with his 
face on his mother's lap. Phoebe was on the daven- 
port beside their mother, hugging her and him, 
Phoebe's cheeks stained, like her mothers, with 
tears. Around them, as if reverently drawn back, 
Uncle Walt, Aunt Ruth, and their two children sat 
watching, leaning forward with shining eyes. His 


father's head, bald down the center, glowed, and he d 


had his glasses off. 


“Jackie,” his aunt called sharply, "come in. It’s all E 


over. Your dad's come home." 

He would have fled, but his knees had no strength 
in them and his chest was wild, churning as if with 
terror. He clung to the doorknob, grotesquely smil- 
ing-so he saw himself. His father raised his head. 
“Jackie,” he said, and was unable to say more, all at 
once sobbing like a baby. 

“Hi, Dad," he brought out, and 


dizzy now, nauseated, and he was crying like his 
father. “I hate you, " he whispered too softly for any 
of them | to o hear. 7 


somehow E : 
managed to go to him and get down on his knees ` 
beside him and put his arm: around his back. He felt 













ile Í was teaching college 
led across a hobby that has 






discovered it while browsing 
S : da a drug store. In almost 
TET every mecazre there were dozens of small ads 
Ves selling one base thing ++ printed information. 


i The financial magazines contained small ads 
^ for “newsletters,” "reports" and “booklets.” The 
science and wechanits magazines were loaded 
with classified ads for all sorts of "how-to" 
books, “instractions,” "plans," etc. 


I was mostsurprised by the fact that almost all 
the ads were placed by individuals — not by 
. large companies. 


This was toc fascinating to resist. | decided to 
place two sma ads museli. 


I put togettier a beoklet containing some of 

“my best winesacipes and another about Austra- 

lia. A few dave:after tae ads appeared | stopped 
by the pos? office. - 


i When Eiocked through the little glass window 
con my P.C. box, Talreost dropped my key. The 
box was stufied — jammed — packed full of 
envelopes. Hundreds:of orders containing cash 
and checks! 





When the dust finally settled around our 
‘house, I talkecdiwith other successful advertisers. 
I discovered . 


1. A youngeraduate student in Texas markets 
-a body-buiidine manual for $3.00. He uses one 
classified ad in six magazines. It's strictly a spare- 
time activity bui he reports earnings of $300.00 
monthly. 
* * * 

2. A retired U.S. Army sergeant in Arizona 
wrote a 24-page booklet. His three $17.00 
classified ads brought him $300.00 in cash 

eren 
ok x 


CoE 8. A Kentucky woman selling a 15-page travel 
booklet for £100 was literally swamped with 
orders. In 87 cays her classified ad running in 
six magazines made a net profit of $2,230.00 
from a grass of $3,250.00. She was 69 years 
of age, widowed and living alone in her apart- 

J ment at the time: 

* ok ox 
> 4, A husband-wife seam in Oregon compiled 
their own "hew-to" booklet. They put a small 
display ad in ene newspaper. Within only 45 
days that one ad pulled $9450.00 in cash 
orders. 





Don't misurerstand. This isn't a get-rich- 
quick scheme. It’s a business and, as such, 
-. . it's speculative. But test ads are cheap (as low as 
...$13.50 for a national ad) and the profit poten- 
tial is staggering! An Chio man I spoke with put 

large display ad in a«nationa! Sunday supple- 
ment. A few cays laterthe orders started pouring 
- mail sacks. ful of cael 











Loves To Write. 


By Ernest P. Weckesser, Ph.D. 


with 
Edward C. Lane 


Within the next two months he received over 
$220,000.00 in CASH orders for his $3.00 
booklet. 


| realize this all sounds too good to be true. 
But here's a way you can actually verify what 
I’m saying in your home or office. 


TRY THIS TEST 


* First, obtain several magazines contain- 
ing classified ads. You don't have to buy 
them . . . just borrow them from the library. 
* Second, get old copies of the same 
magazines — at least 10-13 months old. 
* Third, turn to the classified sections of 
each and place the old magazine beside the 
new magazine. 
* Fourth, compare both. Cross-check 
each one to see how many ads in the old 
magazine are stil running in the new 
edition. 
THIS IS AN ABSOLUTE PROFIT TEST. 
It has to be. People don't continue run- 
ning ads for over a year unless they're 
making money doing so. 





Consider these facts: 


* It's simple to begin . . just an hour a week 
can get you started at home. 


e It’s inexpensive to begin... l'll show you 
how to place a test ad in a national magazine 
for only $13.50. Your total starting investment 
can be less than $25.00. 


* You don't have to write a booklet yourself. 
Fil show you an easy way to get hundreds of 
different books at wholesale prices or below. 


* If your test ad produces even a modest profit 
you can run wild with it. The whole nation is 
yours. 


* Your profit margin may exceed 1,000956! 
My wine book cost 36 cents to print yet sold 
for $3.98. 


* It's private. Even if you begin making 
$25,000-$35,000 a year you can run your 
entire business from your home or apartment. 


* It’s safe. Information booklets and newsletters 
aren't breakable, mechanical or chemical. 
They're easy to mail in small envelopes and can 
be stored in a closet. 


* The market is almost infinite. My own "best- 
sellers” include . . . 101 Ways To Fix Ham- 
burger, How To Win Contests, How To Stop 
Smoking, How To Make Champagne At 
Home, and others... 


| want you to see this for yourself. That's 
why I put everything . . . every secret... ina 
simple, easy-to-follow beginners guide. It's en- 
titled, Dollars In Your Mailbox. 








it shows you... 
* Where to advertise . . . which magazine 
and newspapers are most profitable. 


* Where to get national ads for less than 
$15.00. 


* Where to get hundreds of books whelesil 


* How to have your own booklets printed 
less than 12¢ each. 


* How to save up to 40% on all printing. | 
* How to get "free" advertising and publici 


* How to start with no money in stock w 
supplies. i 


* How to word your advertisement. - 
e How to start your own newsletter, |. 
* How to rent your mailing list for extra 


profit. 
PLUS 
All the ferms, lists, and details you " nee 
to begin. 





























When your book arrives, take two wee 
(14 days) to examine it. If you're not delighted, 
just return t. We'll send your refund check 
within 3 working days — no delays, no non- 
sense. There is absolutely no risk to you. 





Our offices are located on Temple Rd. 
in Dunkirk, N. Y. just west of Buffalo. 

We belong to the Dunkirk Chamber of- 
Commerce and our telephone number is. | 
716-366-3300. We're there from 9 AM - 1. 
5 PM weekdays. 













Y ou can begin this unusual money hobby for. 
less than $25.00. And if you're creative, it- 
may even double your present income. : 


Let me stow you how to begin in just a few * 
days. First Class mail reaches us within 48 hours. 


THE GREEN TREE PRESS, 
10576 Temple Rd. Dept. 50 
Dunkirk, N.Y.:14048 

Send me Dollars In Your Mailbox m 
away. | understand | may keep it for 14 days. 
If l'm not delighted, | may return it for a com- 
plete refund. sent to me within three working 
days. 
On that basis, here's. my. $9 9». 
[3 Enclosed is my check or money order. 
I Charge Master Charge 
(3 Charge BankAmericard 


Account # Or 
Expiration Cate (month, year) [TIT] 














Please Print 
Name 
Address Apt. S. ae 
City State Zip 











N.Y. Res. please add N.Y. State Sales = 
(3 Enclosed is an extra. $1. 25. 


Send it First Class (Air). 


Otherwise, please allow: approximately 3.4 weeks s deli 
ery time, USPS Book Rate. 


© 1976; Green Tree Pres 











is father stayed. He worked long days, in 
control once more, though occasionallv he 
smoked, pacing in his room nights, or node 
off on his motorcycle for an hour or two, amd seldom 
smiled. Nevertheless, in a month he was again 
reciting poetry for schools and churches and the 
Grange, and sometimes reading Scripture from the 
pulpit Sunday mornings. Jack, sitting rigid, hands 
over his face, was bitterly ashamed of those poems 
and recitations from the Bible. His father’s eyes no 
longer flashed, he no longer had the style of an actor. 
Even his gestures were submissive, as pliant as the 
grass. Though tears ran down Jack Hawthome’s 
face—no one would deny that his father was stll 
effective, reciting carefully, lest his voice should 
break, "Tomorrow's Bridge" and "This Too Will 
Pass"—Jack scorned the poems' opinions, scornec the 
way his father spoke directly to each listener, as if 
each were some new woman, his father same mere 
suffering sheep among sheep, and scornec the way 
Phoebe and his mother looked on smiling. furtively 
weeping, heads tipped. Sometimes his fatzer would 
recite a poem that Jack himself had written. in the 
days when he’d tried to write poetry, a comic 
limerick or some maudlin piece about a boy on a hill. 
Though it was meant as a compliment, Jack’s heart 
would swell with rage; yet he kept silent, more 
private than before. At night he'd go cat to the 
cavernous haymow or up into the orchard and 
practice his French horn. One of these days, he told 
himself, they'd awaken and find him gone 
He used the horn more and more now io eseape 
their herding warmth. Those around rim were 
conscious enough of what was happening—his 
parents and Phoebe, his uncles, aunts, anc cousins, 
his mother’s many friends. But there was notaing 
they could do. “That horn's his whole world,” his 
mother often said, smiling but clasping ber hands 
together. Soon he was playing third horn with the 
Batavia Civic Orchestra, though he refused to plzy in 
church or when company came. He began to ride the 
Bluebus to Rochester, Saturdays, to take lessons 
from. “Arcady Yegudkin, hes General.” at the 
Eastman. Schoo of Musie ie 

























4 "egoik s was. s seventy. He'd played. principal 
horn in the orchestra of Czar Nikciai ar.d at 
the time of the Revolution had escaped, with 

his wife, in a dramatic way. At the time of :heir 
purge of Kerenskyites, the Bolsheviks had loaded 

Yegudkin and his wife, along with hundreds more, 

onto railroad flatcars, reportedly to carry them to 

Siberia. In a desolate place, machine gurs opened 

fire on the people on the flatcars, them soldiers 





—— n^ 


pushed the bodies into a ravine, and the train moved 
on. The soldiers were not careful to see that everyone 
was dead. Perhaps they did not relish their work; in 
any case, they must have believed that, in a place so 
remote, a wounded survivor would have no chance 
against wolves and cold weather. The General and 
his wife were among the few who lived, he virtually 
unmarked, she horribly crippled. Local peasants 
nursed the few survivors back to health, and in time 
the Yegudkins escaped to Europe. There Yegudkin 
played horn with all the great orchestras and 
received such praise—so he claimed, spreading out 
his clippings—as no other master of French horn had 
received, in all history. He would beam as he said it, 
his Tartar eyes flashing, and his smile was like a 
thrown-down gauntlet. 
He was a big-bellied, solidly muscular man, hard 
as a boulder for all his age. His hair and moustache 
were as black as coal except for touches of silver, 
especially where it grew, with majestic indifference to 
ordinary taste, from his cavernous nostrils and large, 
dusty-looking ears. The sides of his moustache were 
carefully curled, in the fashion once favored by 
Russian dandies, and he was one of the last men in 
Rochester, New York, to wear spats. He wore formal 
black suits, a huge black overcoat, and a black 
fedora. His wife, who came with him and sat on the 
long maple bench outside his door, never reading or 
knitting or doing anything at all except that some- 
times she would speak unintelligibly to a student— 
Yegudkin's wife, shriveled and twisted, watched him 
as if worshipfully, hanging on his words. She looked 
at least twice the old man's age. Her hair was snow 
white and she wore lumpy black shoes and long 
black shapeless dresses. The two of them would — 
come, every Saturday morning, down the longo 
marble hallway of the second floor of Killburn Hall, — 
the General erect and imperatorial, like some sharp- 
eyed old Slavonic king, moving slowly, waiting for 
the old woman who crept beside him, gray claws on 
his coat sleeve, and seeing Jack Hawthorne seated on — 
the bench, his books and French horn in its tattered ^. 
black case on the floor beside him, the General would = 
extend his left arm and boom, “Goot mworning!” =- 
Jack, rising, would say, “Morning, sir.” E 
“You have met my wife?” the old man would say - 
hen, bowing and taking the cigar from his mouth. 
He asked it each Saturday. 
"Yes, sir. How do you do." a 
The old man was too deaf to play in orchestras |. 
anymore. “What’s the difference?" he said. “Every - 
symphony in America, they got Yegudkins. I have — 
teach them all. Who teach you this? The General!" 
He would smile, chin lifted, triumphant, and udo 
the ceiling. | 
































energy he put into his singing, of the United States 
and his beloved Russia that he would nevermore see. 
The world was at that time filled with Russophobes. 
(. Yegudkin whenever he read a paper, would be so 
. enraged he could barely contain himself. “In all my 
.. age," he chen said, furiously gesturing with his black 
_ Cigar, “if the Russians would come to this country of 
. America, | would take up a rifle and shot at them— 
boof! But he newspapers telling you lies, all lies! 
You think :hey dumb fools, these Russians? You 
think thev are big, fat bush-overs?" He spoke of 
mile-long parades of weaponry, spoke of Russian 
cunning, smoke with great scorn, a sudden booming 
laugh, of Napoleon. Jack agreed with a nod to 
whatever tae General said. Nevertheless, the old 
man roarez on, taking great pleasure in his rage, it 
seemed, scmetimes talking like a rabid communist, 
sometimes =ke a fascist, sometimes like a citizen 
helplessly caugh: between mindless, grinding forces, 
vast, idiot herds The truth was, he hated both 
Russians ard Americans about equally, cared only 
for music, xs students and, possibly, his wife. In his 
pockets, :n scorn of the opinions of fools, he carried 
condoms, dirty pictures, and grimy, wadded-up 
dollar bilis. | 






















ne day a new horn he'd ordered from 

Germany, an Alexander, arrived at his 

ofÉce—a horn he'd gotten for a graduate 

student. The old man unwrapped and assembled it, 
the graduate student looking on—a shy young man, 
blond, in a amp gray sweater—and the glint in the 
< General's eyz was like madness or at any rate lust, 
. perhaps glutwony. When the horn was ready he went 
_ to the desk where he kept his clippings, his tools for 
. the cleaning and repair of French horns, his cigars, 
.. photographs, and medals from the czar, and pulled 
- open a wide, shallow drawer. It contained perhaps a 
. hundred mouthpieces, of all sizes and materials, 
-. from raw brass to lucite, silver, and gold, from the 
. Shallowest pcssible cup to the deepest. He selected 
i one, fitted itato the horn, pressed the rim of the bell 
into the right side cf his large belly—the horn seemed 
. now as much a par: of him as his arm or leg—clicked 
__ the shining keys to get the feel of them, then played. 
_ In that large: cork-lined room, it was as if, suddenly, 
a creature from some other universe had appeared, 
























some realm where feelings become birds anc 
sky, and spirit is more solid than stone. Th 
was not so much loud as large, too large foi 
hundred French horns, it seemed. He began to pla 
now not single notes but, to Jack's astonishmen 
chords—two notes at a time, then three. He began to 


play runs. As if charged with life independent of the. 


man, the horn sound fluttered and flew crazily, like 
an enormous trapped hawk hunting frantically for 
escape. It flew to the bottom of the lower register, the 
foundation concert F, and crashed below it, and on 
down and down, as if the horn in Yegudkin's hands 
had no bottom, then suddenly changed its mind and 
flew upward in a split-second run to the horn's top E, 
dropped back to the middle and then ran once more, 


more fiercely at the E, and this time burst through it - : | D 
and fluttered, manic, in the trumpet range, then. 


lightly dropped back into its own home range and, 
abruptly, in the middle of a note, stopped. The room 
still rang, shimmered like a vision. 

“Good horn,” said Yegudkin, and held the horn 
toward the graduate student, who sat, hands clamped 
on his knees, as if in a daze. 

Jack Hawthorne stared at the instrument sus- 
pended in space and at his teacher’s hairy hands. 
Before stopping to think, he said, “You think I'll ever 
play like that?” 

Yegudkin laughed loudly, his black eyes widening, 
and it seemed. that he grew larger, beatific and 
demonic at once, like the music; overwhelming. 
"Play like me?" he exclaimed. 

Jack blinked, startled by the bluntness of the thing, 
the terrible lack of malice, and the truth of it. His 
face tingled and his legs went weak, as if the life were 
rushing out of them. He longed to be away from 
there, far away, safe. Perhaps Yegudkin sensed it. He 
turned gruff, sending away the graduate student, 
then finishing up the lesson. He said nothing, today, 
of the stupidity of mankind. When the lesson was 
over he saw Jack to the door and bid him goodbye 
with a brief half-smile that was perhaps not for Jack 
at all but for the creature on the bench. “Next 
Saturday?” he said, as if there might be some doubt. 

Jack nodded, blushing, = | — 
















At the door opening o 


ing on the street he began to 
breathe more easily, though he was weeping. He set 
down the horn case to brush away his tears. The 
sidewalk was crowded—dazed-looking Saturday- 
morning shoppers herding along irritably, meekly, 
through painfully bright light. Again he brushed 
tears away. He’d be late for his bus. Then the crowd 
opened for him and, with the horn cradled under his- 
right arm, his music under his left, he plunged in, 
starting home. (1 













PROVIDENCE 


Fall. At my doorstep I find 
hurled there like the paper 
lying beside it, a sparrow, 
its twig of a neck snapped, 
a bubble of blood on its beak. 
I lift it by its wishbone 

of a wing and see as I do 

in the storm-door window 

I put up last week 

a sky without wind, fresh 
and deep as water in wells, 
orchards of bright red leaves 
etched against its blue, 

see this bird, gliding 

with a song into this world 
of glass sky and tree. 


JUDGE JENK 


Judge Jenk 

wears his clothes too big, 

buys 

his cigarettes with a ten-dollar bill 


likes to get drunk 
down Thirty-Second Street 
with the winos. 


The Judge 

told me one night 

that he knows how to light a cigarette 
in the wind 

when you've got a hangover, 

a bottle, 

and two matches. 


by Peter Klein 
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as time slowed 
to a prayer's pace 


Jesus was calling collect 
in 1957 


my ten-year-old hands 
took the receiver Rev. 


He wanted my soul. 
wanted me to say 


as the choir sang |. 


Rosecrantz & answered 
the call 


I believe in vou 
I believe I do 


Oh Lamb of God 
I Come _ 


my tenor father 
rustled his robes 


Jesus was calling me & I standing 


from the GP audience 


gliding from the choir lofi 


a black bird of belief 


of that revival 
14 nights of worship 


i4 consecutive chances 


fresh’ 3 | 
bubble bath- 


enveloping me in 
the 2/4 chant of affirmation 


Jesus was calling 
as I walked down the aisle 


in dotted swiss 
Jesus was whispering 


Night: nurse of cares. I get up, 

to be needed, shovel snow 

maybe. This is breakfast 

for my working father, but there is 
worry. Angina? A nitro? I don't ask 
these questions. The morning 

is only 7:00, and the cat 

wants out. Or just an open window 
to be half out of. Two inches 

of snow everywhere, the cars 
pocked with cold; the terrarium 
steamed up in the dining room, 
the geraniums waiting nearby. 
Outside, January. Starlings, 
sparrows, cardinals, jays 

peck at cast-off toast 


at salvation 


wearing ; 


l4 random calls 
into the wilderness 


Jesus running the 
Holy Ghost ragged 


in the backyard. I go back | 

to the kitchen to share ——— 

lox, farmer cheese, and bagel 
with my father. We talk Knicks 
versus Seattle, I read him _ 

the late box score from the Coast 
and translate the typos. The car, 
out front, in neutral, red exhaust 
spreading to driveways next door 
until he is gone. My mother, — 
alone in the kitchen, reads — 

the Times want ads for her sons, 
but I am already upstairs. 

The cat has come back 

to sleep, and I am naked 

again, closing my eyes. 
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They are all going out around us, 
popping off like lights— 

the professors crumpled over desks, 
the doctors with entrails hanging from their ears, 
the operators dead at the end of lines. 








First, you must find a rock 
that has always wanted to be 
a bird: to sing, fly. 

It is hard. 








Next, you must chip away 

its minor desires, respecters 

of ground, moss; the irrelevant 
sparks. 









They are all going out, shut off 
at the source without warning— 
the student tumbled from a bike in traffic, 
the child in its cradle, choking, 
the nun in a faulty subway. 












You must shape it into the un- 
romanticized heart: tongue 
for the deep kiss, shoulders 
for holding. 














And nobody knows the hour. 
whether now or later, whether 
neatly with a snap in the night 
or, less discreetly, dragged 

by a bus through busy corners. 













Finally, 
you must teach it to cover 
its tracks. Wind-breaker, 

it must learn 


























What a business, this reaping 

in private or public places 

with so little sowing: 

let us pray that somewhere 

on sweaty beds of complete affection 
there are lovers 

doubling themselves in the lively dark. 

















to mend the shards of air 
as it goes, swift, tender, 
to the bone. It is 

hard. 


by Gary Miranda by Jay Parini 








GANGSTER Who made gangster dreams? 
DREAMS The old moss on the brain. 


Who calls to you upstairs? 
One in winter without a fire. 
Who won't listen to you talk? 
I don't listen. You can't talk. 
What's that face in the bedroom mirror? 
That's the gangster. He's the gangster. 





What's trapped beneath the cellar? 
That's the gangster under water. i 
Where's the house wrapped in fire? | 
No one's house with no one there. 
What slim victim cries for air? 
That's the gangster. He's the gangster. 
. Who made. gangster dreams? = = 
The old moss on the brain. 





















- “Everythiag you see in this country the 
white mar. built," says one of the 270,000 
whites wh» live among 6.5 million blacks, 
^... and Pm not going to let any blighter 
take it.” Eut the country young Cecil 
Rhodes began setiling fewer than 90 years 
ago has become a land in limbo. White 
Rhodesian are ostracized by international 
society, harassed by guerrillas, and caught 
in what seems to many to be inexorable 
pressure tc surrender that bountiful 
country te the black majority. 















hey sre not racists, the white settlers in 
thodesia will tell you. Actually, they say, 
y get on quite well with the Afs. Just have 
a look arou ad the country: no hostile glares or 
haughtiness when whites and blacks pass in the 
J Streets, none of the riots or strikes you read about in 
South Africa. Oh, there is a war of sorts. But it's 
bloody small. What are there, 10,000 or 11,000 so- 
- called Freedcm Fighters out of 6.5 million natives? 
You call tha a protest against the white minority 
government? 
.. “You take 7our average decent African," the gray- 
- haired man ir the sharply creased safari suit told me. 
mn sappy fellow. He doesn’t wanta change." 
- One Iean I went out to the small chrome 
mining town where Prime Minister lan Smith was 
born and his xghty-five-year-old mother explained it 
all to me. “They wart helping and guiding and 
looking after,” she said. “A lot of them are like 
children.” — 
_ “The tragecy to me,” the elegant old woman said 
Jugast a mug of tea, "is that once they 
cated they | become agitators.” 














tin White Rhod 


byJdoseph B. Treaster 








It is the educated ones, the government ministers 
in Salisbury say, who become radicalized, and the 
next thing you know, are being manipulated by the 
communists. They’re the ones who complain about 
not having the right to vote, of having to live in 
ghetios outside the white cities and suburbs, of 
somehow never quite qualifying for jobs in govern- 
ment, and of having to meet special requirements 
before being able to buy farmland. Most of your 
Africans don’t care about these things, the ministers 
say. They don’t want to be bothered with govern- 
ment and politics. They just want to be left alone. 
Give them two or three wives, a little patch of corn, 
and a hut—that’s all they want. This fellow has 
nothing to do with your so-called nationalist. 

Even if the majority of blacks wanted to run 
Rhodesia and change all the laws around, the whites 
say, they're certainly not ready for it. They’d make a 


Salisbur 
any 


RHODESIA 
















hell of a mess and spoil a fine country—one of the 
most efficient and industrialized in Africa—for tham- 


2 . selves and the white settlers who carved it out of the 


-. Wilderness. 
“It can't come that suddenly," the prime minis‘er’s 
< mother said. “What did Mr. Kissinger say, two years? 
: Well, they've got quite a lot to learn. You see, you 
-. can't compare our African with your Negroes. Your 
Negroes are educated and civilized, aren’t they? Two 
years? Yes, I would like to see it be a bit longer so 
they can learn a bit more." 

That's the way her son and his ruling Rhocesia 
Front party feel, too. And they have virtually no 
opposition among the roughly 270,000 members of 
the white minority. 

Despite all the talk in Geneva and London and 
Washington of turning over the government in 
Rhodesia to the black majority in two years, Smith 
and his ministers have no intention of doing so. Their 
ambition, they say, is to create a “multiracial soc:ety” 
in which both blacks and whites would have a hand 
in running the government, but real power would 
remain with the whites for many years to come. 
Racial discrimination would be eased, but not elimi- 
nated. 

There may have been a time when black national- 
ists would have been receptive to such a plan But 
not now. Even sharing power equally “is out as far as 
we're concerned," said one of the ranking members 
of the nationalist faction led by Joshua Nkomo. 
"We're talking of transferring power from the 
minority to the majority." 

The result of this collision of views is a political 
stalemate that can only mean a continuation ard an 
escalation of a guerrilla war that has been goirg on 
for more than four years. In short, more killinz. 

“They want a hand-over," said David C. Smith, 
the tall Scot who serves as deputy prime minister and 
minister of finance, "and we're not prepared for a 
hand-over." 

"If you hand over," he continued in his office 
overlooking a huge statue of Cecil Rhodes, "you'll 
have an Angola situation. They're untrained in the 
administration of a nation. What they're asking for is 
chaos and we're certainly not going to allow chzos. If 
it means we've got to fight it out for a period o^ time 
to achieve this, then this has got to be done to retain 
these ideals we believe in." 

The blacks are just as firm. “We are prepared to 
suffer sacrifices for our rights, too," said oae of 
Nkomo's men. “As long as we have not ackieved 
majority rule, we wil not Stop fighting.” 















p Joseph B. Treaster, a aman ihie New Y ork 
. traveled to southern Africa late last year. 
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The white Rhodesisns- say i have the upper 
hand with the guerrillas and they think they can stay 
on top unless Cubans or other foreign troops enter 
the war. If the war widens, they believe they can- 
count on getting help from the South Africans. They - 
hope there would also be some kind of assistance . 
from the United States and other Western powers, . 
but they are less confident of this. i 


A leisurely lunch in the Windsor Hotel in Salisbury. 
The Rhodesian journalist is topping up the glasses with 
a dry South African white wine. 

"The average white Rhodesian," he says, "is not a 
racial extremist. What he is, is selfish, in wanting to 
cling to the idyllic way of life the white man enjoys 
here. The average income is $6000 Rhodesian dollars, 
or about $9660 American dollars. There's no strap- © 
hanging, no pressure. In America you clean your own 
shoes. Not here. In Rhodesia, your wife is not cleaning 


your clothes, cooking your meals. The black man is. 


He brings you breakfast in bed. He gets $40 a month 
and he thinks he's well off. You've got someone to look 
after the garden, someone else to take care of the 
swimming pool. Nobody wants to give this up. It's 
bloody paradise on earth." 


an Smith's Rhodesia Front party came to power 

in 1962 in a backlash against a government that 

the white settlers felt was "handing the country 

over to the Africans." It has never forgotten where its 
support lies. In 1965, the year after Smith became 
prime minister, he unilaterally declared the self- 
governing colony independent of England rather 
than accept British demands that blacks be given a 
substantial voice in the government. In response, the 
British inspired an international trade boycott of 
Rhodesia which continues. But even with its back to 
the wall, the country prospered. The Rhodesians 
began manufacturing essentials, whether steel or 
blue jeans, and devised an under-the-counter scheme ` 
of importing and exporting that left them wanting ` 
few necessities. É 
Still, as the Rhodesians say, make no mistake, they _ 
have not enjoyed being regarded as international - 
outlaws. They've had to sell at a discount and buy at 
a premium; and they've gotten little foreign invest- | 
ment or aid. They have been left out of world sports . 
and have been restricted in their personal travel 
Furthermore, the internal problem, the war, has 
steadily worsened. Several communist countries have : 
been helping the guerrillas, but only South Africa _ 
has supported the white government, and tha! 
support has been limited. Landlocked i in the hear 






















the continent, Raodesia always was a bit behind the 

'« times. The economic sanctions exaggerated the coun- 

- ry's remozeness so that new arrivals in Salisbury feel 

. as if they've stepped back through a time warp into 
perhaps tae late 1950s or early 1960s. And some 
sights, suc: as schoolboys in straw boaters and knee 
socks, take one back even further. 

Almost from the beginning, the Rhodesians have 
been looking for a compromise that would bring 

- them ost ef their isolation, but they have always 
refused tc give ap their domination of the blacks. 
Some elr months ago, it looked as if Smith had 
finally capitulated. “Pressurized,” as Smith likes to 
say, by Henry Kissinger and Prime Minister John 
Vorster of south Africa, his strongest ally, the Rho- 
desian prime minister announced on September 24 
that he had reluctantly agreed to a series of proposals 
by the American secretary of state that would 
provide for a transition “to majority rule within two 
years." 

Scarcely had Smith, a wealthy farmer and World 
War Il Bgyer prot, delivered the devastating news, 
however, when E.hodesia Front party leaders began 
meeting pmvately. with groups of loyal and influential 
whites across the country. They carried a calming 
message. as Smith and the party interpreted the 
Kissinger proposals, the whites would control an 
interim government and, in the end, a new constitu- 
tion woulc be approved or rejected by the present 
white-donuaated parliament. Moreover, "majority 
rule" mear: not “black majority rule" but a majority 
of “responsible” voters—in other words, a continua- 
tion of some kind of qualified franchise, probably 
like the cu:zent oae, based on education and income, 
which has kept most blacks off the voter rolls. 
Kissinger must have understood this, one minister 
told me, because he had agreed in South Africa to 
omit the word "black" from the key sentence on 
majority rule in his proposals. Smith has said that in 
terms of "sesponsible" voters, Rhodesia already has 
“majority “wie.” 

Smith is thougat to have believed it was unlikely 
that the rationalists would agree to the kind of 
interim government that Kissinger had envisioned, 
with a white chairman at the head of the most 
powerful o two ruling councils and white ministers 
in charge ce the army and the police. But he felt that 
his accepta-xce would be seen by the rest of the world 
às a willingness to compromise, and that the nation- 
alists woulc emerge as intransigents. However, as the 

Geneva Ccrference on Rhodesia collapsed late last 

year, some ebservers saw Smith as the intransigent. 

e clung cgidlv to the Kissinger proposals as a 

.. “package deal” that had to be accepted in its entirety 

or not at ali, while the nationalists argued that the 






































Agnes Smith 
“You see," said the prime minis- 
ter's mother, “you can't compare 
our African with your Negroes. 
Your Negroes are educated and 
civilized, aren't they?” 
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proposals had been agreed upon in their absence and 
were at best a starting point for negotiations. British 
efforts to revive the conference early this year failed 
when Smith refused to deviate from the original 
proposals. 

Meanwhile, Smith had begun laying the ground- 
work for implementing the Kissinger proposals on 
his own with “moderate,” or more malleable, blacks. 
Smith believes he can create an interim government 
with these blacks that will be accepted by the United 
States and Britain as representative of the black 
populauon. If so, according to the Kissinger pro- 
posals, the economic sanctions would be lifted and 
"substantial economic support [would] be made 
available by the international community." With 
recognition of his “multiracial” interim government, 
Smith also expects to get moral and material backing 
from Western countries to fight the guerrilla war 
which is certain to continue as he makes his end run 
around the nationalist leaders. The Rhodesian prime 
minister appears not to have been discouraged by 
statements from Washington that the United States 
will not endorse a settlement that fails to include the 
black nationalist leaders. The attitude of the Carter 
Administration. was underscored, however, by its 
successful effort in mid-March to get Congress to 
repeal the Byrd Amendment, which had provided 
justification for the United States to buy Rhodesian 
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chrome in circumvention of the international trade 
boycott. | 
Critics of the Smith regime say there are no 


— moderate blacks who have a substantial follow ng. 


But some of the ministers say they see Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, the least militant of the nationalist 
leaders and the most popular among Rhodesian 
blacks, as possibly joining them to form a mew 
government. The bishop has insisted he would not 
cooperate with Smith in this effort. In early January 
of this year the presidents of the five black countries 
near Rhodesia, known as the Front-line Presidents, 
seemed to be driving Bishop Muzorewa toward the 
whites by endorsing Joshua Nkomo and Rooert 
.Mugabe, who had formed the Patriotic Front as 
their choices to lead a black Rhodesia. Smith later 
alienated the bishop by hanging eight members of 
his party, the United African National Council as 
terrorists, on January 17. 

Shortly after the Rhodesia Front party's closed- 
door meetings around the country to explain the 
Kissinger proposals, the minister of information went 
on television to assure the whites that there would be 
“no radical change whatsoever" in the coming two 
years. Even after that, he indicated, it was unlixely 
that schools or hospitals would be integrated. Other 
ministers told me they didn't anticipate any signifi- 
cant changes in the laws that provide for segregated 
housing and make it nearly impossible for blacks to 
own property. 

In March, the Parliament began moving toward 
approval of some modest reforms in discrimination 
which had been advanced by the prime minister. In 
principle, one change permitting blacks to buy farms 
in previously all-white areas appeared striking. But 
in fact, a restriction against subdividing exizting 
farms and difficulty in obtaining credit seemed Lkely 
to keep the land beyond the reach of most tlack 
farmers. 

The measures seemed to bespeak a favcrite theme 
of the Smith government: evolution, not revolution. 
Yes, change is probably inevitable, but it must come 
gradually, ever so gradually. 

“You cannot completely remove all forms of racial 
discrimination without upsetting the social structure 
of the country," said David Smith. 

“For instance,” said Smith, like most other leaders 
of the government a prosperous farmer, “if you were 
to suggest an integrated education system, you'r2 not 
going to retain the white Rhodesians necessary for 
the continued development of the country, simply 
because your standard is not as high as that of the 
white child. The hospitals is another area." — — | 

The Rhodesians are certain that it was not their 
policy of racial discrimination ("Our little problem," 





as one minister said) that attracted the interest of the | 
United States, but concern that communists might 
take over the country with its rich deposits of chrome — 
and other strategically important minerals. E 
Furthermore, the Rhodesians see dominoes falling — 


all around them—first Mozambique, then Angola. 
And they predict that if Rhodesia goes, South Africa 
will be next. Then, they are convinced, the commu- 
nists will be on their way to ruling the world. 

By some inverted logic, the white Rhodesians have 
convinced themselves that it is not racism they must 
deal with but communism. They simply don't accept 
the argument that it is their racial policy that has 
given the communists a toehold. "This is not a black 
versus white confrontation," said one of the prime 


ministers senior aides. "It is the Rhodesian people 
repelling an attempted Marxist assault on their coun- 
try. 


^^ 


hen the lure of gold brought the first 
white settlers trekking up to Rhodesia 
'" from South Africa just before the turn of 
the century, they found a country of rolling plains, 
scrub bush, and patches of thick forest, virtually 
unchanged over the centuries by the half-million or 
so blacks who lived there as simple farmers. 

The whites, organized by young Cecil Rhodes, 
who had made a fortune in mining in South Africa, 
gave little thought to the culture of the blacks, but 
woncered mainly if they were dangerous. Armed 
only with spears, the blacks crumpled before the 
European rifles and machine guns, and less than ten 
years after the establishment of Fort Salisbury in 
1890. they had become a conquered people and a 
source of cheap labor. | 

The settlers found some gold, but not as much as 
they had expected. In a climate resembling Southern 
California's, many turned to farming, developing 
sprawling tracts of tobacco and corn and great herds = 
of cattle. Some settlers began mining coal, asbestos, > 
chrome, tin, copper, and other minerals. As the 
whites prospered they transformed the virgin coun- - 
try: highways, railroads, bridges, power plants, tele- 
phones, and running water came in; trading centers 
became towns and cities. 

After World War IL, with the influx of nearly half 
of its present white population, Rhodesia blossomed . 
into one of the most highly developed countries in 
Afriea, probably second only to South Africa. Most 
of the newcomers were Englishmen from the middle - 
and working classes, lots of corporals and sergeants - 
fresk: out of uniform. They were stern, God-fearing. 
people, upset by their country’s drift toward 
becoming a welfare state, but at the same. 






















ooking ior relief from the dreary grind of recovering 
ritain. de the last decade, the trade boycott has 
- reduced seme of the frills, such as aftershaves and 
perfumes, and sometimes it's hard to get razor blades 
or electmc ight bulbs. But the country and white 
- profits have continued to grow. Dozens of factories 
have sprung up. and four or five years ago the 
|. country even began producing its own wine. 

T “Everything | you see in this country, the white man 
built" "said the stoop-shouldered pensioner as he 
escorted me into a government building. “I came 
here thirty-six years ago. It's a super place. l've got a 
ide of acres. l worked hard for it, and I’m not 














p: for some university professors, 
cle: gymen, and businessmen, the white 
Raodesians speak with a single voice about 
the ineptitade of the blacks, their lack of common 
sense and political awareness. 

"They're definitely inferior," the prime minister's 
mother teld me. “I mean, when we came here they 
didn't wear clothes. They wore skins around them." 
She once talked with a university professor, she 
recalled, who told her that blacks’ skulls were a 
quarter of an inch thicker than whites’. "That's how 
they can camy such loads on their heads." 

An army-eolonel said each guerrilla unit of eight to 














Joshua Nkomo 
Nkomo's Zimbabwe African 
People's Union followers are as 
adamant as the whites. ''We are 

d to suffer sacrifices for 
£s, too. As long as we 
have not achieved majority rule, 
we : will not stop fighting." 












Twilight in White Rhode 


twelve men includes a political officer. But the 
government is not worried about peasants being 
proselytized. "You've got to understand the caliber - 
of the terrorists and the rural African," he said. 
“They don't understand what pones: are. They — 
haven't advanced that far." | 

The owner of a construction company complained 
that he had trouble with Africans trying to carry 
wheelbarrows on their heads. "They don't under- 
stand how the thing works," he said. 

Everyone seemed to have heard of the garden boy 
who had been told to water the lawn every afternoon 
and kept right on watering despite a heavy downpour. 

Several times I was told about the black farmer 
who had made a huge profit in tobacco but wasn't 
going to plant the next year. "He had made enough 
to live on for several years," the story went, "so he 
decided to just sit on his bum. This is why a country 
with just blacks won't work." 

When the blacks eventually take over Rhodesia 
they plan to change the name of the country to 
Zimbabwe, for the great stone walls and towers they 
say were built by their ancestors 800 vears ago at the 
edge of the high plateau 170 miles south of Salisbury. 
The structures at Zimbabwe are massive, but simple 
in design. Most of the walls were put up without 
mortar. There are no inscriptions or drawings, and it 
appears that the builders were unaware of the arch 
or the wheel. Even so, most white Rhodesians these 
days say that Zimbabwe is far beyond the capability 
of the black Africans they know, and must have been 
built by people from another land, perhaps the 
Phoenicians or the Egyptians. They are unswayed by 
the preponderance of professional archaeological 
opinion which says that Zimbabwe was built by 
black Africans. 

Not long ago, Martin Mears, the main tour leader 
at Zimbabwe, urged the government to publish a 
guide to the ruins. But the government refused when 
it was discovered that the book would suggest that 
black Africans had built Zimbabwe. Mr. Mears has 
read the scholarly studies that attribute Zimbabwe to 
the blacks. But more than that, he feels he knows 
something about the blacks himself. *Who else could 
have done it?" he asked as he stood amid the ruins 
one cool morning. *Anybody else would have done it 
better." 


On the veranda of the home he shares with other 
priests—a house that overlooks the green hills of 
Mozambique Bishop Donal Lamont, who has pleaded 
guilty to failing to report the presence of guerrillas and 


inciting others to do the same, is talking about the 
whites’ concept of the blacks. 











"These people don't have any contact with the 
Africans other than the master-servant relationsFip," 
he says. "They don't know the African people. i hey 
don't meet socially. They have no means of communi- 
cation. They don't know the African's language. His 
cultural patterns are quite alien to them. They live 
isolated lives in their own little world, encapsulated by 
fear, fear of the loss of privilege, which means every- 
thing. They cannot accept that the African is a full 
person. Consequently, they don't see any moral wrong 
in denying to such a being the facility for hwman 
development which is made available by the staie te the 
rest of its citizens. They know as much about the 
African as they know about the Eskimo. They are 
moral primitives.” 


t is not by chance that Rhodesians have a 
monolithic view of themselves and the world. 
What they read and listen to on radio and 

television is tightly controlled. They might as well 
live in China or Eastern Europe, except tha: the 
specters in Rhodesia are not imperialists but “the 
satanical forces of communism.” The radio and 
television stations are owned and operated b» the 
government, with no pretense of fairness in their 
broadcasting. Reporters on the Rhodesia Herald, the 
most widely circulated daily newspaper, say the 
Smith regime has worked out "a gentleman's agree- 
ment" with the editors not to "publish any:hing 
embarrassing." Local developments are either b.and- 
ly treated or ignored—especially if a black natioaalist 
is involved—and there is very little foreign sews. 
During the Geneva Conference, Nkomo bought 
space in the Herald every day for three weeks to get 
his views across. Word was passed that the gowern- 
ment favored Bishop Muzorewa, and stories about 
him began to appear on page one. 

Should editors be tempted to run stories that have 
a cutting edge, there are a number of criminal 
offenses. for which they might be cited, under the 
Law and Order (Maintenance) Act and under the 
“state of emergency” that has existed since six days 
before Smith broke away from England in 1965 One 
of the legal restrictions, an editor of the Herald said, 
is that unless the government gives approval, no 
military or police operation can be reported ia the 
press and no one who has been arrested can be 
identified. Nkomo was restricted in a remote police 
camp for eleven years, the editor said, and “that was 
it. We couldn’t use his name or refer to him ia any 
way.” 

Harvey Ward, the director-general of Rhodesia’s 
radio and television system, is a Roman Catholic 
| who describes himself as "anti-communist, anti-porn, 





Prime Minister Ian D. Smith 
“This is not a black versus white 
confrontation," said one of the 
prime minister's aides. ''It is the 
Rhodesian people repelling an 
attempted Marxist assault on 
their country." 
BEC CECI NUM CMM EE SECUN ec 
and anti-permissive-society." He says he has been 
warning about communist infiltration of Africa for 
twenty years. 

Ward says his radio and television stations get all 
the major international news services, “but, distress- 
ingly, I notice that the angle they put on the greatest 
majority of stories coming in is a leftist twist." 


However, he added, "We've got experienced men 
here who know what it's all about. Hidden among 


the garbage and the rhetoric, the verbiage, is a — 


stream of facts which we try to knit together so the 
public is not fooled." 

The reason black nationalists are not allowed on 
the air, he said, is that "the blacks have proved in the 
past that once they get the microphone they want to = 
get up there and stir up violence and trouble. 


Unfortunately, black people are prone to being 
whipped into violence." He says he feels there is ^. 
“enough criticism of Rhodesia and the government 
from outside the country without having these  - 


people banging drums and blowing trumpets. They — 
enjoy a damn good life, but it's the old story of greed 
and power." Hem 

One may buy Newsweek and Time in Salisbury 
but only a handful of foreign newspapers. The books. 


on sale are mainly locally written or cheap thrillers. = : 
that seem to enjoy a good market. The government VUE 


says the reason the foreign books and periodicals ar 
limited i is that foreign exchange d is in short sup 


















y books and magazines and segments of films 
ble in Rhodesia because they have 
-the Board of Censors. Allan Wright, 
ec chairman of the board by the 
affairs, says he looks at material 
al point of view." However, many 
é s banned have dealt with revolu- 
consciousness. | 
egime believes its strongest allies in the 
ment of a “multiracial society" are the few 
idle-cizss blacks with relatively high incomes and 
... what the whites believe is a stake in preserving the 
- status quc. But whether I talked with small busi- 
 nessmen c- millionaires, the response was the same. 
They wamed black rule and they wanted it now. 
Incomprebensible as it seems to many white Rhode- 
sians, poliics and government are not abstractions 
the blacks have to struggle to grasp. They've been 
living æ graduate course in discrimination. Virtually 
everything that happens to them is determined by 
the "pink peopie” who invaded the country eighty- 
seven yeas ago. They wake up every day knowing 
> What it means to be a second-class citizen. 
“Today, the first favor goes to the white man,” the 
owner of 3 record shop in the black township of 
Highfieid «old me. *And there are things you can't 
do. Say ycu've got a lot of money and you want to 
open a facory. You can't do it because you're black. 
When the change cemes, all these opportunities will 
be oper." 

In a barz office on the fringe of Salisbury, an area 
where indian shops with cheap suits and bolts of 
printed fabric begin to outnumber the pseudo- 
English slisps run by whites, I. H. Samuriwo, a huge 
black max in a brown business suit, bitterly recalled 
returning. Tom scheol in South Africa as a young 
man and Feing refused a government job as a land 
development officer because of his color. He bought 
a secondbz nd truck and began hauling goods. Even- 

_ tually be Euilt a large fleet of trucks and buses and 

. opened a «ring of shops in the black townships. Now 

he is ameng a handful of black millionaires in 

Rhodesia. | 

“They say go slowly,” Samuriwo said, leaning 

_ forward an his desk top. "Thats a wrong 

 assumpior. When they say wait, they're talking 

` about gen-rations. Nobody is prepared to wait any 

..longer. We are not going to take it easy when the 
. winds of change have already gone so far. 

© "Yes, wz will get a mess. But the mess must be 

accepted. ts the fault of the man who holds the 

place and didr't train these people. They were 

Fhe blame is not on the Africans. We might 

| iod until we engage the right people 

ere are so many of our people outside 



































Perhaps as many as 4000 black Rhodesians hold at. ~ 
least one college degree—far more graduates than 
there were in any of the other black nations upon 
achieving independence. No one expects the tran- 
sition from white to black to go smoothly, without a 
dip in efficiency and some turbulence in daily life. 
But the passage is expected to be less rocky because 
of the black graduates. 

Rhodesia is deceptively pleasant. Despite the 
discrimination, there is little surface friction between 
the races. Unlike in South Afriza, the color bar is not 
precise. Instead of "Whites Only," the hotels and 
restaurants have signs reading "Right of Admission 
Reserved." Some admit blacks, some don't. The 
blacks seem docile and friendly, so much so that they 
annoy liberal Americans who think they ought to be 
more fired up. Militancy is rarely seen in them. They 
say they want change, but most are reluctant to exert 
force to bring it about. That there have been virtually 
no signs of internal unrest apart from the guerrilla 
war is taken by many whites as proof that the war is 
an anomaly supported by only a few malcontents. 
Liberal whites say the quiet exists because the 
Mashona people, who comprise 80 percent of the 
black population, are gentle by nature. Some suggest 
that strict laws and heavy penalties make civil 


disorder unthinkable. Others say the almost palpable 


difference in social atmosphere between Rhodesia 
and South Africa has to do with the contrast between 
the generally mild temperament of the English who 
settled in large numbers in REodesia, and the more 
harsh, blunt Afrikaners of Dutch ancestry who have 
occupied the southern tip of Africa for 350 years. 1 
couldn't find an explanation that rang true. One 
black schoolmaster, though, had an interesting 
thought. "It's like two people in an argument in a 
bar," he said. "They go outside and fight—like the 
war here—so they won't destroy the property. We are 
both, blacks and whites, fighting for something here. 
We don't want a pile of glass and broken furni- 
ture." 


he war itself is one of ambushes and land 
mines. The fighting is close in, fast and short- 

b lived. It is rare when more than a dozen men 
clash. In more than four years. some 2360 guerrillas 
and 250 government soldiers have been killed, more 
than half of these in the last vear. More than 1500 
black civilians have also been killed—some 870 by 
the guerrillas, about 650 by :he government. The 
guerrillas have killed some 70 white civilians as well. 












The war is still limited, but the white population is 
limited too, and already it is straining under the 
manpower demands, The blacks, on the other hand, 
have not begun to tax their much greater resources. 
On their sixteenth birthday, white boys must register 
for national service. Between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five they are required to go into uniform 
for at least eighteen months; many have been 
recalled for almost continuous service. Older men up 
to fifty periodically take up rifles as well. There are 
"Killed on Active Service" notices in the newspaper 
every week, and in the country pubs you find fathers 
blinking back tears as they tell how close they were 
to their boys, closer even than to their wives. 

Blacks are not subject to the draft, but about half 
the regular army and two thirds of the police force is 
made up of black volunteers. The black soldiers 1 
talked with said they had joined for the money. That 
was Lance Corporal Canaan M. Tichawona's reason. 
"] can work for any government that is in power," 
the thirty-seven-year-old armored-car driver said. “It 
is not good to kill people in the bush, but that is my 
job." The government has also recruited about 1250 
foreign soldiers, including an estimated 450 Ameri- 
cans. The foreigners are not mercenaries, the govern- 
ment insists, because they sign up for three-year 
tours of duty, just as Rhodesians do, and thev get the 
same pay. But some of the Americans have been in 
Angola previously and they say they see themselves 
as mercenaries. 

MESRINE DIMENSION EMEN TUM! 





Bishop. Donal Lamont, expelled by the government 
“These people don' t have any 
contact with the Africans other 
than the master-servant relation- 
Ship. They don't know the African 
|. people.... They [the whites] are 
_ moral primitives.” — 





Guerrillas with rifles and rockets have attacked. 
from across all of Rhodesia’s borders except the short. — 
stretch shared with South Africa. Most people don't = 
like to drive the frontier roads alone. So once or 
twice a day they get together in convoys with 
armored cars and pickup trucks carrying machine 
guns at front and rear. The Rhodesian Automobile 
Club issues bulletins on which roads are clear and on 
the areas where there have been ambushes and 
sniping. On some stretches, i advise against 
travel, even in a convoy, after 2:30 P.M. 

Unlike the case in Vietnam, the Rhodesian 
government keeps a tight grip on information about 
the war. Reporters are seldom permitted to 
accompany troops on combat operations, briefings 
and interviews with high-ranking officers are rare, 
and conversations with ordinary soldiers are dis- 
couraged. PX 

Most information about the war comes from 
austere communiqués issued by the Joint Planning 
Staff: “Security Forces Headquarters regrets to 
announce the death of Lance Corporal Charles. . 
Terrorists entered a beer hall where they threw a 
stick grenade and fired indiscriminately into the 
crowd.. . . Seven more terrorists have been killed in 
the operational area. . . ." Occasionally there are 
escorted trips to base camps to see black bodies, 
captured AK-47s, and victorious Rhodesian sol- 
diers. 


In Vietnam, the Americans killed "gooks" and 
"dinks." A pile of "gook" bodies was so much cord- 
wood. Nobody wept. Nobody thought twice. They just 
kept counting. 

In Rhodesia the white soldiers are killing “floppies,” 
"terrs," and "houts." They become numbers in Rhode- 
sid, 100. e 

One young soldier told me he couldn't bear to shoot 
the wild game in Rhodesia, but he had no trouble 
“slotting” floppies. "The more 1 kill,” he said, "the 
better I feel. They're ruining everything for us.” 

"These aren't people," said another youth doing his 
national service, "they're maniacs.” 


Post of the guerrillas are between fourteen — 
. and twenty-three, the government says. . 
They are recruited or, the government. 
says, abducted in Rhodesia, then trained for up to. 
four months in Mozambique or Zambia. Either the 
training is not good, the blacks don't take to it, or the | 
Rhodesian government soldiers are wrong in their 
appraisal. For they say the blacks are the worst 
imaginable Pone: Mey s re not aggressive, th 
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Harvey Ward 
Blacks don't get on the air, said 
the director of the Rhodesian 
radio and television system, 
because ‘‘[they] have proved in 
the past that once they get the 
microphone they want to get up 
there and stir up violence and 


trouble." 
LESSE OFRECE T CMM M RUNE MM ee 


don't attack, they don't hold their ground, they can't 
shoot straight. 

"[t's like a holiday to me," said an American who 
served in Vietnam. "These guys got no class." 

"They just fire generally in your directicn as 
they're retreating," said another American scldier. 
"You don't even get scared because you know 
they're not going to hit you. They're terrible." 

He told of a government unit that was surprised by 
guerrillas and took cover in an old schoo:house. The 
guerrillas fired nearly 900 rounds, he said, “and 
didn't hit anyone. They fired a rocket from about 
twenty-five yards away and it went flying nigh: over 
the building." 

They used to say things like that abcut the Viet 
Cong, too. Then there was the Tet Offensive (which 
the American officers claimed they “won”) and 
three or four offensives in which the Americans said 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese were 
steadily being "attrited." And in the spring of 1975 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese won the war. 

The government in Rhodesia, however, has an 
advantage that didn't exist in Vietnam. Instead of a 
Ho Chi Minh, four individuals have emerged as 
leaders of the black nationalist movement, each 
competing for support among the black population 
and the guerrillas, so that both politically anc mili- 





tarily the insurgency is splintered, its force under- 
cut. 

The Americans brought a lot of money and men to 
Vietnam. The Rhodesians don't have much of either. 
They have only about 25,000 soldiers and about the 
same number of national policemen, a handful of 
helicopters, armored cars, observation planes, and 
outdated bombers, and no heavy artillery. The guer- 
rillas have an estimated 10,000 to 11,000 men and 
neither aircraft nor artillery of any kind. There are 
probably no more than 2000 guerrillas operating in 
Rhodesia at any one time, government officers say, 
mainly in the northeast and along the 800-mile-long 
castern border with Mozambique. The others are in 
camps in neighboring countries. There are no 
gimmicks like "people sniffers" that electronically 
sense body odors, and airborne television cameras, to 
find the guerrillas in Rhodesia. Instead, the govern- 
ment has men who go down on all fours like game 
hunters, examine broken twigs and footprints in the 
sand, and actually track down their foe. There are no 
sweeps of hundreds of soldiers through the bush. The 
Rhodesian way is to post one or two men with 
binoculars on hilltops along the border. When they 
spot guerrillas, four or five men race in by helicopter, 
or sometimes on horseback. When there are sweeps 
they are small, with no more than a few dozen men. 

The Rhodesians regard the guerrillas as common 
criminals rather than soldiers, and they insist upon 
calling them "terrorists." They do not believe that 
the Geneva Conventions on War apply to their 
situation. When guerrillas are captured they are 
thoroughly interrogated; then, as one senior officer 


said, "they normally get hanged." 


Rhodesian soldiers talk about the guerrillas with 
disgust. They say the guerrillas don't seem to want to 
fight regular government units, but prefer haphaz- 
ardly to plant land mines—which are said to have 
killed more than 600 black civilians. The guerrillas 
allegedly terrorize rural blacks with such ghastly acts 
as cutting off lips and ears of men suspected of giving 
information to the government and forcing their 
wives to cook and eat the pieces. Often the mutilated 
victims are killed. 

The government denies that its troops have 
committed atrocities. But the Catholic Commission for 
Justice and Peace in Rhodesia says there have been 
numerous instances in which soldiers have beaten 
black civilians and given them electric shocks during 
interrogations. The commission says some civilians 
have been killed during interrogations. In at least one 
instance, the people were removed from a village and 
their homes were intentionally bombed because they 
were believed to have aided the guerrillas. ; 

In an effort to deny the guerrillas a base where 
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they can eat and rest and recruit, and, offic:als 
maintain, to protect civilians from terrorism, the 
government has uprooted 250,000 to 300,000 rural 
blacks and forced them to move into fenced-in 

compounds called "protected villages." Whereas 
villages in Rhodesia usually have no more than 200 
residents, an average of 2000 persons are herded into 
the government camps, having left behind their old 
homes and fields. A dawn-to-dusk curfew is the cule 
and violators are shot on sight. In many cases, the 
victims are innocent civilians, perhaps a man who 
overstayed in a beer hall, a woman who lingered too 
long in the fields. 

“These are people just stupid enough to take a 
very stupid chance,” a white district officer said. 
“You have made a law. If you're out at certain hours 
you will be shot. That's the law. You accept it.” 


It is iate in the evening in the whitewashed Chipinga 
Country Club. The squash games are finished and the 
pub is crowded with farmers, businessmen, policemen, 
soldiers in camouflage shoris, and half-a-dozen wives. 
There is a stranger tonight, an American, ard everyone 
is trying to explain Rhodesia. 

“If the European had not come to southern Africa 
there wouldn't be many of them alive,” a grandmother 
whose family has been on the continent five geaera- 
tions says of the blacks. “They were dying of ma'aria, 
hookworm, and killing themselves off, too.” 

A voice out of nowhere: "They're putting the mines 
under ihe tarmac now." 

"It's our home," says a businessman. 
going to go?" 

“If the Western world doesn’t allow the Cubans and 
commies to come in, we can take care of ourselves," an 
insurance man offers. 

"Hard treatment is not really necessary," 
policeman in the beige cardigan. 

S the captured terrorists, when they're interrogated, are 

cooperative.’ 

... A soldier, well into his beer, suddenly has a theught: 

“We've had our way for so long now. This is all being 

E forced « on us. That's what’s wrong." 

. The grandmother again: "Kissinger is a dyed-ia-the- 

wool communist." 

We're accused of being racists,” the insurance man 

er m challenges. *Racism cuts both ways. The African is a 
hell of a racist. He's only out fer the Africaa. He 

— couldn't give a stuff for the white.” 

“The A {frican has been treated bloody well, mcke no 
mistake," he continues. Take his housegirl, for exam- 

| ple. But what about her pay? 

s “Ask my wife,” he says. “Put it this way, she gets 

EM n pay to make | her ir happy. She gets her focd, her 


“Where are we 

















says the 


“The vast majority of 


clothes, her lights, and her soap. Yeu name it, they get i 

it." IM. 
The businessman again: “All this country needs isa. — 

bit more time, which the world isn’t about to give... 


T 


us. 







How much time? He is stumped. “Fifty years," his. 
wife suggests. "No, not that long," he says, his mind 
calculating. “By the time my daughter is high school 
age. About ten years. Maybe then." 


fter the soldiers, it is the farmers of Rhodesia ~ 
who feel the war most acutely. Their 
isolated homes are sniped at and shelled =- 
and every time they drive the red clay roads that 
connect them with the rest of the country, they risk — 
being killed by a land mine. Perhaps precisely  - 
because they have been under such pressure, they are - 
among the most determined white Rhodesians. 
Instead of pulling up stakes, most of them are 
digging in. Some of them have been working the 
Rhodesian soil for two or three generations, and they 
resent being called settlers. The new tensions are 
draining. But even if they wanted to leave, with the 
price of farms down and the government permitting 
emigrants to take no more than the equivalent of 
$1600 out of the country, starting fresh somewhere - 
else would be difficult. P 
Kevin and Shirley Ewart talk about the pride of 
hacking a farm out of the bush, the joy of seeing 
coffee plants prospering, of watching their mortgage 
dissolving. "You're not going to be chased away," 
Kevin said over tea as he sat in a bulky armchair in 
his living room overlooking the misty green Lusitu © 
Valley, one of the avenues used by guerrillas to make X 
their way back into Rhodesia from training camps in 1 
Mozambique. 
So far, the guerrillas have not troubled the Ewart 
But the store less than two miles away has been 
robbed twice for supplies, homes on a nearby tea 
estate have been attacked with rockets and mortars, 
and late one Sunday afternoon a neighbor with his 
family in a light pickup truck ran over a land mine 
on the main road through the valley. The mother and 
three children were killed and a fourth child lost . 
both legs below the knees. : 
Some time ago, Kevin Ewart, who is forty-five - 
years old, put an eight-foot-high chain link fence 
around his home. He topped it with barbed wire as 
in a military compound and fitted it with an alarr 
system that sets off a clanging bell. Over the bed h 
shares with Shirley is a switch for the floodlights that 
wash the perimeter while the house itself is left in 
darkness. In the hallway is a radio which with th 
press of a pro will men the pee statio 































Bishop Abel Muzorewa 


Some of the whites see the bishop, 
the least militant of the nationalist 
leaders. as possibly joining them 
to form a new government. But the 
 . prime minister alienated the 

- bishop by hanging eight mem- 
-bers of his United African National 
Council as terrorists. 
ECUENOERED ek ne RENE | 
miles away an Chipinga, of an attack. Next to Kevin's 
golf clubs cre a shotgun and a Belgian-designed FN 
assault nie. Above them are a flashlight, a candle, 
and a first-aid kit which Shirley has been trained to 
use. Ther three children are away at boarding 
school. 

The day 1 visited the Ewarts they were having a 
swimming pool put in. "You don't just stop, just 
switch of,” Kevin said. "We might as well not plant 
any more coffee trees.” 

-Not everzone, however, has the determination of 
the Ewarts. For more than a year, an average of 1100 
people have been leaving Rhodesia every month. 
. This has een offset somewhat by a dwindling, but 
continuing, mux of immigrants. The new arrivals, 
. however. ted to be single men and women, techni- 
Gans and crafismen, who are more interested in 
finding wosk than in putting down roots. Recently 
the departures have stepped up as prospects of a 
negotiatec .etdement have diminished and the war 
has intensifed. Other things have made the white 
settlers nerwous too. In early February a handful of 
guerrillas lined up seven Roman Catholic mission- 

aries and shot them to death in their compound 
_ thirty-six mls northeast of Salisbury. In the capital 
there is tal: of irr. more whites in the army. 
-Pe he age for limited military duty will be 
ended ic : Ste Younger neighbors and rela- 





















Twilight in White Rhod: 


tives are off with the army more and more. Some 
don't come back. It is a building trauma; a thicken-- 
ing, nightmarish bog. Yet for many—most, actually— 
the worst is still off somewhere in the distance, 
inching toward them, but not quite there. For them, 
the pluses of the "Rhodesian way of life" continue to 
outnumber the minuses. There might be fewer 
pluses, but they are there. It has not come down to a 
choice between the ship or the coffin. It is not that 
clear yet. So most of the whites are waiting and 
watching. 

Nearly everyone I talked with said he had no 
intention of going. But it was always the same: talk a 
little longer and you found there was a breaking 
point. One man would stay until "they shut off the 
electricity"; another would go when "they stop 
cleaning the streets." Others worried about "fighting 
everywhere," or the nationalization of property after 
a black take-over. One businessman in his sixties said 
he was determined to stay, whatever happened. But, 
he said, he had been telling his wife the other 
evening, "It's awful, really, to think that we might be 
trudging along to a refugee camp one of these 
days." 

“We don't run that easily,” said a tall, ruddy man 
with sunbaked wrinkles, supervising a gang of black 
ditchdiggers in Salisbury. “It’s pretty good life here. 
The work these is doing," he said, gesturing toward 
the blacks in the trench, "I'd be doing. In fact, I did 
ditchdigging back in England." 

"But," he added fatalistically, “if we've got to get 
out, we've got to get out. That's all there is to it." 

Leaving is not easy. It means starting a whole new 
life, winding up an old one; selling a home or a farm 
when buyers are scarce; packing up and heading off 
with little cash. $1600? How long can that last? The 
Bovernment says you can take household goods, 
personal effects, and two automobiles when you go. 
Some people have bought complete new sets of 
furniture and appliances, hoping to turn the goods 
into cash wherever they land next. Many buy expen- 
sive jewelry they think they can sell. They do the 
same thing with Mercedes-Benzes and Rolls-Royces. 
One farmer said he and his wife were planning to 
leave after their goods had been shipped. They had. 


learned to fly and were each going to piles a pane, : S 


worth $25,000 out of the country. 
Even if you decide you've had enough; though, 
where do you go? For most white Rhodesians, 
England is no more inviting than when they left. The 
clock is running in South Africa, too. Go there, they 
say, and you'll only be packing up a second time. 
What about Australia, New Zealand, maybe Amer- 
ica? At least they speak English. Some Latin Ameri- 
cans have run ads in the newspaper, mine 








inquiries about their countries. There was one from a 
real estate company in Alabama, too. “Settle in an 
area where the white people think as you do," the 
Alabama ad said, “and are of the same Anglo-Saxon 
background.” 

At the University of Rhodesia, both students and 
young professors have been leaving to escape mili- 
tary service. Usually, the first step is to fly to Scuth 
Africa, but some drive over the border nto 
Botswana, too. The young men tell Rhodesian immi- 
gration officers they're going on vacation. Cnce 
across the border, they wave goodbye. 

Weeks before a band of guerrillas attacked the 
home of Andrew and Sheila Misdorp on a tobacco 
farm he managed fifty miles southeast of Salisbury, 
they had decided to go. 

"Pve got a child three and one who's four-een 
months, and I see absolutely no future here at all," 
Sheila Misdorp said. “I think education is just going 
to go up the creek. All of my friends are thinxing 
along these lines—that they must go; not necessarily 
now, but there's going to come a time when it 
becomes virtually impossible. What worries us is the 
extremists. If they were so difficult in Geneva. what's 
it going to be like when they come back here? 
They're mad at us for the way we treated them all 
these years, all those years of detention. When they 
do come to power they're going to make it that much 
worse for us." 


[ed 








Sheila and Anarew Misdorp 
"I see absolutely no future here 
at all," she says. ‘When they do 
come to power they're going to 
make it that much worse for us.” 








The Misdorps, both thirty, had been planning to 
move to a tobacco farm in nearby Malawi, build up 
some capital, and move on in about three years. But 
after the attack, in which Andrew Misdorp was shot 
in the right leg, they just wanted to get out of Africa. 
As they left the farm, though, they didn't know 
where they were heading. They'd written to Brazil, 
the Seychelles Islands, and Australia, but still hadn't 
landed a job. A Brazilian replied that he'd received 
500 applications from Rhodesia and Kenya for a 
single position. 

A. freight specialist in his early thirties, who had 
been doing frequent stints in the army, said he and 
his wife were returning to England in the spring. 
“You can't make any plans," he said. “You spend so 
much time in the army, not doing your job. Your 
career goes nowhere. And you have no idea where 
it’s going to end, what kind of government there'll 
eventually be. l've got to get on with my life." 

One afternoon on the road from Salisbury to 
Mozambique, a hitchhiking soldier struggled with 
the question. “As a youngster,” he said, "you've got 
to ask yourself, ‘Is it worth it, getting married and 
staying here?’ You say you'll stay and fight. But is it 
worth it? You’ve got to think of things like that.” 

Over dinner at his suburban home one evening, a 
Scottish accountant who was approaching sixty and 
had spent most of his adult years in Africa said he, 
too, had been thinking of leaving. “The reason for 
coming out here was the opportunity,” he said; 
“good education for the children, good living condi- 
tions, security. When that's gone, there'll be no 
reason for staying.” 

The farmers, the businessmen, the professionals 
can look outside Rhodesia with some hope of 
starting anew. But the future is perhaps bleakest for 


the workingman who came out from England with ^. 


little education or skill and found a place as a 
supervisor of blacks, a clerk, or perhaps a policeman, 
mainly on the strength of his color. "Where would 1 
get a job?" asked one junior civil servant who has 
been in the country twenty-seven years. He is forty- 
nine years old, has a wife, two children, his own 
home, a nice garden, and a car. He repaired aircraft 
instruments in the service, but beyond that he has no 
special training. “I can't compare with a profession- 


al" he said. 


Much as he hates to think about living under a 


black government, he'd rather do that than try to 


make a move. But he's afraid it might be even worse 
than that. If it came to an all-out fight, every man for 
himself, he says, "I'd send my wife and children out 
and stay behind. I'd fight for what I believe in, all — 
l've got. If I get slaughtered, too bad. 1 don't want to 
live in another country as a poor white." [] 










PENCILS DOWN 


by Andrew Ward 





the hero is tested. 


verything will be going fine and then 
saédenly I will have that dream again, the 
f cnzin which I am walking across a campus 
and a classmate runs by me, waving his arms and 
shouting, “© m 








ome on! You're late! | 
- “Late?” ! call after him. “Late for what?" 

“Late for what!” he exclaims. “Late for Bretko's 
final!” 

> In spite ef myself, I begin to E after him. 

"Bretkc? Who's Bretko?" 
. "Jesus Christ!" he says as we das toward the 
classroom building, “where have you been all semes- 
ter? Pree Bre tko! Phosphates and Positivism! 
Come eni” 

| H is Lok avhen we reach the classroom, where the 
purse | have never heard of on a subject I 
E pothing about is already in progress, that I 
pa up n * a tangle of bedding, my eyes bulging like 


ie 












The first real test I remember taking was at a 
solemn little pedagogic enterprise called the Lab 
School, to which the faculty of the University of 
Chicago sent its children and in. which it tested out 
some of its educational theories. I spent four years 
guinea-pigging my way through the Lab School, but 
I don’t remember very much about it. I do remember 
a wide, saintly kindergarten teacher who cured my 
stuttering ("Now, take your time, Andy," she would 
say as I stammered before her, “we have all the time 
in the world”). And I remember Miss Mums, a siren 
of a second-grade teacher with a flamboyant bust 
who used to hop up and down whenever one of us 
answered her correctly. I still think the university was 
on to something when it hired Miss Mums; most of 
us did our best to keep her perpetually hopping 
before us. 

In any case, sometime during the second grade a 
group of pale young men with attaché cases arrived 
at the school and established themselves in a little 
room which was usually devoted to hearing tests. We 
were called i in one by o one “to have a little fun," | as 





Miss Mums put it, “with some nice big men." Some 
of us didn’t want to have a little fun. One boy, whose 
mother made him wear some sort of prophylactic 
. . powder in his hair, threw up in the hallway whea his 
.. turn came, and had to spend the rest of the day with 

- the nurse. 

When it came my turn, I walked down tc the 
testing room and stood silently in the doorway, 
waiting to be noticed, which was my wav of 
announcing myself in those days. I was fiaally 
beckoned in by a man with thick glasses that made 
his eyes look like fish suspended in ice. 

“Now, Mark,” he said brightly, “if you'll just take 
your seat right here, we can all start playing with 
blocks.” 

Much too polite to correct him about my name, I 
took my seat at a table around which four men with 
note pads loomed attentively. 1 was given six red 
plastic cubes and told, with many winks and nods, to 
do whatever I felt like doing with them. In treth, I 
didn’t feel like doing anything with them. I was old 
enough to know that you couldn’t build anything 
with six cubes. But the men looked so eager tat I 
decided to do what I could, which was tc line ~hem 
all up into a row, then into two rows of three, then 
into three rows of two. The three rows of two seemed 
to go over very big. I could see out of the corner of 
my eye that they had begun to jot furiously, nocding 
to themselves as if entire life philosophies were being 
confirmed before their eyes. 

I shoved the blocks around a while longer and 
finally leaned back. There was a pause, and then 
suddenly one of the men rose to his feet agitazedly 
and jabbed his pencil into the fish-eyed man’s ribs. 

“See? What did I tell you?” 

“You never told me anything!” the fish-eyed man 
hissed back, shoving the pencil aside. There was a 
scene, and in the confusion I got down off my chair 
and made my way back to Miss Mums’s room. 
“Now,” she asked me as I sat down at my desk, 
“wasn't that fun?" 

“Yes,” I said, and she gave a little hop. 


y parents seem to have had me down for 

college in utero. I remember workirg on 
A a geography report about Bolivia wien I 
was in the third grade and my mother standing over 
me with an anxious look and declaring, "They're 
going to count this for college." 

As far as she was concerned, they were going to 
count everything for college. She used college ia her 
disciplinary warnings the way some mothers used 





Santa Claus. This had the effect of simultaneously 


-trivializing and exalting my academic labors. Oa the 


one hand, I could not believe that my knowledge that | 
Bolivia was the only country in the world to lynch _ 
two successive heads of state from the samelamppost | > 










was going to count for anything in college. On the 
other hand, I could sometimes imagine a tweedy 
admissions officer leaning back and asking, “By the 
way, Andrew, what country was it that lynched two 
successive heads of state from the same lamppost?" 
“I believe that was Bolivia, sir." E 
“Excellent! Oh, excellent! Andrew, I believe you — 
and Harvard are going to get along very nicely." — 
I never did very well in school; in fact, the further — 
along I got the worse I did, until by senior year in 
high school I was just squeaking through. I ascribe 
this to a difficulty I’ve always had with admitting to 
ignorance. It is hard to learn anything when you are > 
constantly trying to look as though you know it — 
already. I would rarely ask a question, for instance, __ 
unless it was to demonstrate, in its expression, a 
precocious knowledge of the subject under discus- 
sion. I would always start off my questions with, 
“Wouldn’t you say that . . . ,” knowing full well 
that the teacher probably would, and would congrat- 
ulate me for my insight. In what were commonly 
known as bullshit courses, this worked in my favor. 
In math and science, in which I had no ability or 
interest, it got me nowhere. | 
My parents were perplexed by my performance in. 
high school, to the point of commissioning a univer- 
sity testing center in New York City to determine 
what my problem was. Every Saturday for four 
weeks I made my way into the Village to undergo 
batteries of five or six tests at a sitting. I went in with 
my parents the first day, and we all sat around with a 
cheerful man who kept asking me what I thought of... 
myself. I told him I wanted to be an artist, and had 
trouble studying. He smiled at me indulgently and 2: 
said we would see about that. 5 
I guess I’ve blocked out a lot of the tests I took in 
the following weeks. One of them was to check my _ 
suitability for cost accounting. Another consisted of a ie 
series of paintings depicting ambiguous scenes which. 
I was to interpret using multiple choice. = 












The man and woman in the picture above have just 
A. had an argument. "ES 
B. made love. 

C. poisoned themselves. 
D. filed their income taxes. 


Another was a tricky test for artistic ability. The 
would be four drawings, say, of a circle placed in - 
square. In one the circle would be centered, in 
another it would be to one side, in another it woul 
be to another side, and so on. The idea was to 
the one which was most sound compositionally 













his was imcky because at the time every artistic 
onventioa was up for grabs, and I could have 
. whipped up a convincing aesthetic argument for any 
. one of ther. I decided, however, that the centered 
 &ircdle was most likely to suit the testing center’s 
. artistic soul. and my high score bore this out. 
— One of the exams was an oral IQ test. The tester 
was an anxious man in shirt-sleeves who repeatedly 

told me to relax. "We're just going to kick around a 

_ few things." he said. "There's absolutely nothing to 
be afraid o£" 
. He had me push blocks through holes, do some- 
. thing simple with a stack of checkers, and various 
other things. and then we came to a part of the test 
where ] was to explain to him the derivation of 
different sayings. This proved a bumpier ride.than he 
had expected, because I had never heard a lot of the 
sayings he read te me. “One swallow does not make 
.a summer," for instance, troubled me deeply. I had 
never heard it, knew nothing about ornithology, and 
stammered along for several minutes, operating on 
the theory ‘hat he meant the act of swallowing. I said 
something about the wine of life, the flask of 
summer, and I could see from the way my tester 
twitched anc fidgeted that he had not been provided 
with contingencies covering my interpretation. 

I can't say I didn't get anything out of all this. 1 
was given some instruction on the ukelele by an old 
man in Washington Square during a testing break, 
and discovered a newsstand near the subway where | 
could buy Gent and Nugget without raising an 
eyebrow. When nry parents and I were called back to 
hear the results, we were told that I was sharp as a 
tack, had weuble motivating myself to study, and 
should consider art as a profession. The cheerful man 
accepted my father's check for $125.00, and we all 
- Silently rode the train back to where I'd started. 





did pretty well on my English and history 
colege boards, and miserably in math and 
AM. science,.as was my pattern. My parents had me 
- sign up for every testing date there was, and I swung 
-at the ball in such varying locales as Danbury State 
-. Teachers Celiege, Tom's School of Business Success, 
-and most of the high school auditoriums in south- 
"western Conrecticut. One day, my mother saw an ad 
in the back of the Times for a college board prepa- 
. ration class a: a private school in the city, and in no 
time I was commuting again. I was the only one in 
. the class who did not come from midtown Manhat- 
Ü tan, and the only male who didn't wear a yarmulke. 


E ——— RR 









irew Ward": work appears frequently in the Life 
etter Section of The Atlantic. 








The course turned out to be a fraud. The teacher, 
shaky old fellow in gold-framed bifocals, started o 
by informing us that there was no secret to doing 
well on our college boards, went on to talk a little — 
about a sister of his who was about to undergo - 
surgery, and then had us spend the rest of the time 
taking mock college boards in exercise. books we 
bought from the school for five dollars apiece. 

Oberlin College was my first choice, naturally 
enough, because my parents went there, and my 
brother, and all my aunts and uncles; because my 
grandfather was head of its art department, and my 
father was one of its trustees. Oberlin had strict 
admissions standards in those days, and there was 
considerable doubt on my parents' part that I would 
manage to gain admittance. 

When I had my admissions interview in a hotel 
suite in New York, I had just received a D in 
chemistry, a course I had to pass in order to suit the 
science requirement, since I had all but flunked 
biology the year before. After several genial inquiries 
as to my family's health and whereabouts, the admis- 
sions officer proved remarkably encouraging. He 
hinted that I would be admitted under what he called 
Oberlin’s “Tom Sawyer Program,” which permitted 
students with “asymmetrical aptitudes,” as he put it, 
to get in. He could not keep from wincing as his eyes 
descended on row upon row of D’s and C’s in my 
high school record, but he emphasized and re- 
emphasized the positive side: high marks in art and 
English, soloist in the chorus, good attendance; and 
as the interview drew to a close, I got the impression 
that he was far more eager for me to go to Oberlin 
College than I was. As he waited with me for the 
elevator in the foyer outside his suite, he held my 
coat for me while I attempted, in vain, to get my 
second arm into its sleeve. We waltzed around in this 
way for some time, and as I finally stepped into the 
elevator, still lunging about for my elusive sleeve, he 
looked at me with the game, pained expression of a 
man at a dinner party who must smack his lips over 
something repugnant. 

Oberlin didn't turn out to be quite what I had in 
mind, and vice versa. As 1 went along, I had more 
and more trouble getting to class, until eventually I 
lost all track of where I was supposed to be, and 
when. Sometimes I would catch a glimpse of 
someone dimly familiar and follow him to his next 
class, in the hope that it would turn out to be one of 
my own. It never did turn out to be one of my own, 
but in this way I attended some fascinating lectures 
on subjects ranging from a historical review of the 
Albanian nation-state to the topical poetry of Po 
Chü-i. 

I was well into my third, last-ditch semester at 














Oberlin College before I finally managed to pinpoint 
my problem: I couldn't read. Not that I couldn't 
have stood up before a Wednesday Assembly and 
read aloud from my geology text in a clear, authori- 
tative voice, making myself heard unto the last “ows 
of Finney Chapel. It was just that to my own ears | 
wouldn't have been making any sense at all. 

As finals week approached, I tried to overcome 
this disability by locking myself into my room in the 
dormitory, laying out my study materials in the lone 
beam of my Tensor desk lamp, and sitting there, 
hunched over my open textbook with a yellow E 
tip pen at the ready to indicate important passages. 1 
sat that way for hours at a time, waiting for the words 
over which my eyes passed to form phrases, 
sentences, ideas, and succeeding only m an occa- 
sional flicker of recognition, enough to link perhaps 
twenty words together— "The exercise begins a rather 
extensive study to be continued in later sections of 
Chapter XXI"—but never enough to gain me a 
foothold. 

I was reduced to hoping that it was all penetrating 
my mind on a subconscious level, and I would -idily 
underline what I could only assume was important— 
headings, captions, opening and closing sentences, 
anything resembling a list, numbers, and some-imes 
a central sentence, a few of which, I figured, were 
probably important, too. 

Underlining accomplished several purposes. lt 
gave me something to do, it demarcated the pages 1 
had already gone through (I had no other way of 
knowing), and it hid from whoever might duck into 
my room the fact that I was, in effect, an illitzrate, 
and had no business going to college. 


y last final at Oberlin was in Geology I, a 
course I took because it was touted to 
have been designed for the scientitically 

inept. This touting did not, however, seem to have 

originated with the geology department. If there is 
more to know about rocks than was :ncluded in 

Geology I, I don't want to hear about it. By the time 

I took the final, I had missed all but seven of my 

classes, and had received an F on my research paper, 

a study of the Greenwich, Connecticut, reservoir 

system which I based on a water company comic 

book starring a character made out of drampipe 
named Wally Water. 

I took the exam with some fifty other geology 
cadets in a dark, gothic room overlooking Tappan 
Square. The proctor, a work-booted geology major, 
handed out the test questions and the blue books, 
and, stopwatch raised, signaled to us to begin. 

The questions must have been mimeographed 





minutes before, because the ink still smelled sweet - E 


and dizzying. The first and second questions rang no 
bells at all, and as I read them my pen felt icy and 


useless in my fingers. In the third question I could — E 


barely make out the following: “. . . bituminous coal © 
and discuss its suitability as a fuel. Use illustrations À 
to explain your answer where necessary.” E 

It was as if I had stumbled into someone else's 
identity. I didn't know anything about rocks. I didnt — 
know anything about science. Why were they asking 
me these things? I stared up at the blackboard, where 
the proctor was already chalking up how much time 
we had left. He squinted back at me with suspicion, 
and I swerved my gaze ceilingward, as if searching 


for the appropriate phrasing with which to set down E 


my brimming knowledge. due 
Coal. What did I know about coal? I thought ofe 
black lung, carbon paper, the coal heap in my _ 
parents' basement in Chicago. Then, for a moment, a 
phrase sprang to my mind from an eighth-grade 
science text: “Coal results from the deterioration and. 
mineralization of prehistoric tropical rain forests." 
Quickly, before it sank back out of reach, 1 opened 
my blue book and began to write. “Coal results from 
the deterioration and mineralization of prehistoric 
tropical rain forests. Coal deposits are apt to be 


found in those places where prehistoric tropical raim 


forests once stood. Thus, coal mines in present use __ 
are located in these places." vus 

*Coal," I continued boldly, “contains some of die 
chemical elements of prehistoric tropical rain forests, 
but usually not all of them. Those that remain are 
those which have survived and, in a sense, resulted 
from, the deterioration and mineralization of prehis- 
toric tropical rain forests.” cs 

That got me through three pages of large, loopy ue 


script. All around me, my classmates were filling one — 


blue book after another. One girl across the room 
wrote the ink out of one pen, hurled it to the floor, 
and furiously scrawled on with another. All I could . 
hear in the room was the steady scrape of pens and — 
the rapid flutter of pages. 

To drive home my point, I decided to deliver ona 
few illustrations. Carefully, but with a certain 
graphic flair, I drew 

1) a rain forest with arrows signifying “trees,” 
"scrub vegetation," *sun," and ' *topsoil," 

2) a rain forest deteriorating, E 
3) a deteriorated rain forest making its way under- E 
grcund, 

4) a coal mine in E operation labeled, “Thou- : 
sands of years later," and, a 

5) a black lump labeled “resultant coal ore fra — 
ment." 

These led to another drawing illustrating: th 













: panies — of coal. I drew a circle and divided 
aree par: p abaca, “sulfur,” “carbon,” and 











: it bud 
|. As I arde rlined ali ay headings and captions. | 
! wondere d a 
ad veda sed o on  No-Doz, that I was reeling, hallu- 
cinating. UE: ble to- think. I could hand in a blank 
e book, copy out a C-level set of answers in 
nother blue bock that evening, hand it in the next 
orning, and elegantly apologize for the mixup. I 
ould feign a fainting spell or an epileptic fit or 
; sychoson istic paralysis of my right hand. I could 
. accuse the earnest, chalk-faced girl beside me of 
a cheating and storm out the door, or punch out the 
-proctor in a-rebelious frenzy, becoming, overnight, a 
campus legend. B 
‘But it gradually became obvious to me that the 
- college simply wanted me to answer these questions. 
. Otherwise, 1 reasoned, they would not be asking 
. them. Anc it was just as obvious that if I couldn't 
. answer their questions, I had no business being there. 
_ Somehow, in the rustle of the testing room, this hit 
. me like a revelation. I wanted to get up then, find the 
: professor, aad explain, “Say, sir. I didn’t realize any 
of this" He would understand. It must have 
happened before. 
_ I looked at two of my friends a few rows away, 
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He came from far north 
gray hair cropped 
good gray suit 

on his sharp shoulders 
thin hand in leather 
and never looked at me 
how then do I know 
l've seen him before 
now I try to remember 
and I’ve heard what his work is 
administrator 
what kind of camp 
and he’s on his way from there 
disappear once more 
while leaves rustle 
in the evening 


both busily writing. At these times my 

seemed strangely distant and unfamiliar. They w 
each into their third or fourth blue book. ' Wha 
God's name were they writing about? — p 

The hinge of my jaw ached and trembled, and asI 
yawned, the floor took on a soft, inviting. look. I put - 
down my pen and stretched out my legs and 
wondered if it would be all right if I just stretched 
out for a little while on the scuffed, hardwood floor, 
closed my eyes, and slept. 

"Pencils down," the proctor commanded, chop- 
ping at the air with his hand. 

A resolute, perspiring girl in the front row raised 
her hand and asked if she could "just finish one last 
sentence." | 

The proctor nodded and a score of heads and 
hands ducked back down to finish sentences. I sat 
still for a moment, and then scribbled one last 
sentence, "Coal remains one of the most popular 
forms of fuel in use today." 

“All right, that's i" the proctor declared, and 
everyone groaned and stretched and stacked up blue - 
books. I signed mine with a bold hand, but glancing 
over my five pages I knew it was at last all over for 
me at Oberlin College. All :hat remained was 
one last explosion of red-inked exclamations 
expressing regret, alarm, and grave concern for my 
future. C] 


I can name the country 
to the shape of his skull 
perfectly pressed 
and from a long sleeve 
hooked to a briefcase 
as he walked past 
the voice and accent 
from time to time 
what happened next each time 
thinker and planner 
of a model camp 
nobody could say 
right now as I watch him 
behind a building 
over my head 
and lights come on 



































by Emily Vermeule 


The view from the Acropolis todav is 
clouded with industrial pollution, and 
the poisonous air is eating away at some 
of the world’s most impressive bui-dings. 





he Parthenon is slowly dissolving im the slack 
and yellow air of Athens, the hard Peatelic 


marble shrinking like sugar in cofes. In 


places the greatest building of classical antiquity 
looks fresher than it has since it was finisaed in 438 
B.C, because the atmosphere has stripped off the old 
red-gold patina and exposed new stone. 

In this particolored state the Parthecon kad a 
party on January 10. If it was not exactly a bir. hday 








party, it was at least a gathering of friends who may 
help defer the deathday of the whole Acropolis. The 
director-general of UNESCO, M. Amadou-Mahtar 
M'Bow, who used to teach Greek culture in Senegal, 


joined the Greek minister of culture and sciences, 
Constantine Trypanis, a scholar of classical and later 


Greek poetry, in celebrating the meaning of the = 
buildings on the Acropolis of Athens for humanists 
around the world. They launched an immediate 
international appeal for $15 million to help save the 
Parthenon, the Propylaia, the Erechtheion, and the 
little Temple of the Wingless Victory from an other- 
wise inescapable death in the vicious atmosphere, As. 
they spoke eloquently, light rain joined the fumes 
from apartments, cars, and factories to form sulfuric 
acid and eat into the famous stones a little more 
deeply. det 
The irregular blue and pink limestone mass of 1 










cropolis rises some two hundred and twenty feet 
bove the plains of Athens. The rock itself is badly 
worn to a dangerously slippery state by 2400 years of 


Acropolis, Dr. George Dontas, reports. that since thi 
work began on November 15, 1976, the air is alread’ 
25 percent cleaner. Air-conditioning is turned off or 





` visitors. It was first climbed in the sixth millennium 
“BC, but in 1976, 3 million visitors came through the 
. narrow central gate of the Propylaia—now protected 
. by wooden planking—and left 12 million footprints 
-coming and going. 

From the:Acropolis on a clear day you used to be 
. able to see forever, but most days are bad, especially 
with the wind ir the west off the Piraeus harbor 
- factories, or blowing up from the heavy industry at 
. Eleusis where initiates used to walk to the Mysteries 
|. of Demeter. The huge city is fogged by the polluted 
air hanging in the valleys around the "holy rock." 
The cirde of hills is gone; pointed Lykabettos to the 
east may show condominiums through veils of pink, 
yellow-brown, and white filth; Parnes to the north 
_ and Hymettas to the south are dim bulks punctuated 
-by gleaming new quarry-scars. Two factory chimneys 
-by the sea poke up above the cloud, and the guides 
on the Acrepolis speak tenderly of violet-crowned 
Athens, the magic changes of Hymettus’s colors 
-toward evening ight, and the bees that used to 
gather thyme anc wildflowers there. The bees have 
been replaced by contractors hauling stone for new 
bathrooms and emporia of plastic furniture, but the 
power of classical poetry is still strong. 

The Greek government is acting now (no govern- 
ment could ‘ace losing the emblem of its inheritance 
of democracy and intelligence) and has pledged itself 
to raise $5 million to UNESCO's $10 million. It has 
already established a new Committee to Preserve the 
Acropolis, with four distinguished archaeologists and 
three scientific leaders in physical chemistry, struc- 
tural mechanics, and architecture, under the chair- 
 manship of Professor Nicholas Platon. Technical 
- Studies have been made ranging from balloon photo- 
graphs of the fractured and unstable Acropolis 
. bedrock (the north and northeast portions may slip 
-down only a few. feet away from the famous north 
- porch of the Erechtheion, burying the sacred caves 
.and the Mycenaean fountain) to the feasibility of 
. replacing all the eld iron dowels and braces with a 
titanium-steel alloy which can resist the marine 
conditions ef Athenian air. High-rise buildings 
within a mile of the Acropolis are having their 










heating systems converted from the low-grade oil 
_ power the Greeks call mazut to electrical systems, at 
a cost of one billion drachmas. The ephor o of the 





: A e to. make rir for saving the pueros 









tour buses in the summer, and an electric. fleet of. 
vehicles may be made mandatory for the Acropolis ate 
run. 


r. John Travlos, the author of the classic 
Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Athens, 
who knows more about the stones and 

architecture of the Acropolis than most people, is 
confident that money, marble workers, and technical 
solutions can be found in time. Three massive sculp- 
tures have already been lowered from the west 
pediment of the Parthenon: Kekrops and his 
daughter are in one iron box on the floor of the 
Acropolis Museum and Kallirrhoe has a wooden 
crate to herself; the Erechtheion Maidens of the 
south porch must go next. 

Dr. Dontas, whose field is classical sculpture, 
spoke of the curious differences in strength among 
sculptures of the same period in the same stone; the 
Maidens are stained with carbon soots but stable in 
the back, while their fronts are blurring and 
dissolving at a faster rate than the horsemen of the 
Panathenaic Frieze on the Parthenon, which can wait 
a year or so before following their Elgin Marble 
companions into a museum. Two large elevator 
arrangements will be anchored over the south wall of 
the rock to lower these sculptures and the treasures 
of the Acropolis Museum—an expensive step, but 
safer than sending the Calf-Bearer or the Peplos 
Kore down by donkey through the Propylaia or by 
helicopter over a busy street. A new climate- 
controlled museum is to be built opposite the 
Theatre of Dionysos at the corner of Makriyannis 
Street, next to a nineteenth-century police station 
which will be transformed to hold all the other 
treasures exposed in greater Athens by the postwar 
building boom which sliced through so many ancient 
cemeteries and shrines. 

Purists are already complaining that the Acropolis 
will never look the same when its architectural 
sculptures are replaced by high-class copies in 
cement or fiber glass. That is true, but sentimental. It 
is no longer museum fashion to display masterworks 
outdoors in dirty air. One must realize that the 
deterioration of the Acropolis is serious and rapid. 
The art of the past is unable to compete with the 
other interests of the modern state, the desire for 
tourists with hard currencies, for more cars, higher 
buildings, cheaper fuel, better pay from industries 
like oil refineries, steelworks, shipyards, and cement. 
The classic Periclean buildings have gone on the 
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endangered list along with the Coliseum, Venice, 
Chartres, and Stonehenge, but the success of 
M'Bow's predecessors at UNESCO in saving the 
temple of Borobudur in Indonesia and of Philae in 
upper Egypt are cheering, and UNESCO is in 
earnest here. 

Mnesikles, the designer of the grand Propylaia, 
experimented with concealed iron bars in the [onic 
architrave to support the coffered marble cziling (but 
a few years ago a block crashed down on a pa:r of 
admirers). Restorers in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries also relied on the strength of iron 
to brace the buildings which had been weakened and 
split by fire, earthquake, conversion into Christian 
churches, vandalism and European collecting (the 
Greeks do not often distinguish the twoj, and the 
explosions of gunpowder in the Propylaia absout 
1645, in the Parthenon in 1687. Only afer World 
War II was it observed that the iron braces and 
dowels expanded in mass as they corrodec. and split 
the blocks they were meant to save, especiaily in cold 
weather. Much of the superstructure of the builcings 
will have to be taken down, cleaned. patched, 
dowelled with the new titanium-steel alloy, and 
rebuilt. 

Already the Nike Temple is off limits to tourists, 
with its marble bastion and the old Mycenaean 
fortification wall; ropes anchored by ar«hitec:ural 
fragments cordon off the Picture Gallery in the 
Propylaia, the famous carved North Posch of the 
Erechtheion, and the interior of the Parthenon 
(where the Byzantine paintings are almost com- 
pletely faded). The Maiden Porch was encased in 
flapping plastic last summer; now it is she tered in a 
wooden hut with a corrugated roof to rua the rain 
off; next, when the Maidens have been replaced by 
copies of the British Museum example wita columns 
running up through them to hold the roof. the whole 
will be freshly stabilized. (This seemed to Ephor 
Dontas preferable to attaching a perspicuous air- 
conditioned hut around them. He imagined the day 
in the summer sun when the machines would break 
down and the Maidens, facing south, would uncergo 
the shock of rising temperature.) A new ascen: will 
be built, and walkways to protect the rock and the 
old cuttings for shrines and statues. A one-way flow 
around the Parthenon and Erechtheion wil ensure a 
safe quick dose of culture for the masses, and the 
guards’ whistles will no longer blast so often as the 
unwary pass too close beneath the weakened 
cornices. 

The money raised through the UNESCO appeal 
($15 million is the goal) will give new ife to the 
Acropelis buildings and treasures of aschaic and 








| | classical art. The d will not, unfortunately, be 


sheltered by the island Sphakteria where Athens 


able to rescue anything outside the boundaries ofthe — 
Acropolis. The Theseion, the fine temple in the  . 
marketplace just under the Acropolis, also suffers — . 
from the filthy air; so do the temple of Olympian 







Zeus and the sculptures in the Kerameikos cemetet 
where a gas plant protected by the mayor of Athens 
drifts hourly pollution along the sacred way. A 
correspondent of the London Sunday Time ls 
Godfrey Hodgson, was given an alarming statistic, —— 
with which Greek archaeologists agreed: 90 percent — 
of ali Greek industry lies within a ten-mile radius of = 
the Acropolis. The holy city of Eleusis in fact lies 
fourteen miles away, once a clean and festive walk 

for the initiates going to the Mysteries of Demeter, 

but her sacred hill has for years been eaten away by a 
cement factory. It is now joined by a futuristic strip). | 
of oil refineries and steelworks leading in a long 
ribbon of industry past the tanker port and shipyard = 
at Skaramangas to the oil and cement installations of 

the Piraeus harbor, where paint is eaten off cars in a 

few months. The natural features which made 
ancient Athens an international power, the triple 
harbor and the impregnable rock, are still married in 

a partnership fatal to one. 


ne cannot expect Greek industry to move or 
close down for the sake of ancient build- 
ings, but a stricter pollution code could be- 

written, and the government could make a long-term 

master plan for development. There is already a 

National Committee for Land Use, and a Committee 

for Traditional Settlements which tries to preserve 
the best architecture and culture of the past from the 
swift changes of the present. Greece has particular __ 
difficulty in developing industry harmoniously with | 
antiquities, since there is practically no "empty" _ 
land; every cove and hill has ruins and monuments, 
and historical and scenic claims. The big expansion 
in factories, roads, hotels, tourist resorts, and | - 
bungalow developments in the last twenty years was — — 
destined to root up some antiquities and jostle or 
pollute others. The good classical sites are the good 
modern ones; in the absence of a master plan the 
conflicts between art and economy are inevitable. |. 
The most dramatic conflict was played out in- 
1975-1976 when the government approved a big 
shipyard for the unspoiled Bay of Navarino on the- 
southwest coast at classical Pylos, down the road. 
from the Bronze Age palace of Nestor. The grea 
harbor. where Greek independence was virtually 
assured in 1827, when the British, French, anc 
Russian fleets smashed the Turks and Egyptians, i: 
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where you can lie a'bed and hear the 
waves fighting the shore. 

Nova Scotia is an old civilization. We 
invite you to come and share it for awhile. 
For information about everything that's goin 
on, and where to stay, and what to do, write: 
Tourism, Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Or call us: 

800-341-6096 Toll free, for sure. 

A last word about Captain Kidd. 

Some treasure, reputedly his, has been 
found. Too bad, perhaps. For ours is a land 


























ment, put yourself in 





Captain idd’s place. of myths and mysteries. 
For concealing a treasure trove, you look The stuff of dreams. 
for: Hidden coves. Sandy beaches. And 





bright, sum 
all around. 
That's Neva Scotia. Today, with 
direct fligits, much easier to get to. 
Come to Nova Scotia and be 
- replenished. Clear your head. Discover 
the potency of fresh, sea-washed air. 
“Indulge yourself in a little timelessness. 
. A Bring your golf clubs and tennis 


ny cays; for a good view 





gear if you want to maintain your 

edge. Were not all out fishing; not all. 
| the time. | 

. Lunch, Maritime country-style. — — 
inn-r, stroll outdoors and watch 
















otels, resorts, motels. Or try 
sek, on a farm; a real working 
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and shown the authentic man. ne 





i ROBERT KIRSCH, Los Angeles Times 


Paul Robeson was one of the best-known and most admired individuals of his time. 
Yet, a year after his death, he remains virtually unknown to a whole new generation 
of Americans. Dorothy Gilliam's vivid biography recaptures the drama of his life asa 
football All American, a legendary actor and singer, and as a humanitarian and 
political activist who was blacklisted for escousing the Communist cause. 


"Paul Robeson was the hero of my youth. Dorothy Gilliam rekindles my memories of 
him in her quiet and sensitive work. She texes care in bringing back this gentle giant 
who lifted our national soul to unequaled heights and tested our love of liberty.” 


—ANDREW YOUNG, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 


"One of Gilliam's finest achievements is the skilful way in which she weaves the 
story of American racism into Robeson's own story .. . She is to be congratulated for 
her sensitivity in this portrait of a man who played an epic role in our national life and 
who is finally being restored to his rightful place in our history.” 


—DOROTHY SAMACHSON, Chicago Daiz; News 
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“She has cut through the propaganda | 







Jar. This area would make a good shipyard but 
ylos woulc be finished. Some inhabitants preferred 
the prospec:- of new jobs to being picturesque and 
yet but. *he Archaeological Service went on a 
_ “white strike ^ against the government for the first 












iona -distress the shipyard - was see | 
though there has been no capital to develop it yet. 
ost scholars returned to their protection of the 
5 icient. mcnuments, but are disturbed for the 
Bs future. 
= - Pylos was: one incident. The beaches of Crete are 
“littered with ugly hotels. There will soon be a hotel 
. On the sacred island of Delos. Aulis was the lucky 
recipient of .a shipyard, to join the brick factories. 
Bauxite-alurainum production near Delphi used to 
be hidden below the great mosaic-ornamented 
church of P»osios Loukas, but is spreading, as the 
_ scarred hills and the life-killing pollution at Delphi's 
port, Itea, tsstify. Jason's Iolkos has an industrial 
park; Knossos's hospital is getting an addition; 
Megalopolis has a power plant whose lignite fumes 
hide the Castle of Karytaina; the renowned olive 
-trees between Athens and Megara were cut down 
under the cc:onels’ regime for an oil refinery which 
was never built. A new international airport at Spata 
in the riches: farmland of Attica will start construc- 
tion in spite f the desperate protests of the farmers. 
A short time ago a big factory to be built between 
ancient Corieth ard its view of the Gulf of Corinth 
Was checked by a coalition of distressed archae- 
ologists and the landowners who feared for their 
grapes, oranges, and apricots in the smoke. 

Among Greek archaeologists Miss P. Drosoyannis 
| keeps closest- watch on government threats to antiq- 
 uity. All are disturbed by a new law, No. 159-1975, 
eia asserts S that when the monuments of Greece 












vi i nats shall no jio have veto power. This 
ower will be givea to the Committee on Economic 
Affairs, essentially a group of members of the 
Cabinet i in wkich the ministers of culture and educa- 
„tion are easil- outvoted. Law No. 360-1976 extends 
-this jurisdiction te the development of tourism, 

hotels, and roads. Yet the power to reverse the 
process is em sodied in Article 24 of the new Greek 
Constitution crafted by the Karamanlis government. 

lt requires tae state to protect the natural and 
cultural enviranment of Greece with every possible 
legal measure 

.. In the contemporary drama between the achieve- 
ments of huraanity in the past and the need for 
: ‘viating po-erty in the present, the Parthenon has 
ense autbority. That deceptive building, which 
he po ower to > float, as it were, from one side of 


















The Parthenon Is Sh 


the Acropolis to the other and dominate 4 e 
Athenian view, has not yet lost its. power. Jo 
Travlos compared the Parthenon to a cake of soa] 
which has been washed by too many hands i in water 
for too long; it is shrinking, but it is not gone. As one © 


of the most impressive buildings in the world it may ` 
still be able to establish forgotten principles in the — 


way UNESCO and the Greek government have 
hoped; it may also show the way to save other 
masterpieces in other countries. C] 


BUILDING 
HER 


Wood: learning it: 
feeling the tree 

shiver the helve, feeling the grain — 
resist the saw, feeling for grain 
with adze and chisel, feeling the plank 
refuse a plane, the voyage of sap 
still live in the fiber; 

joining wood: 
scarfing it, rabbeting keel and sternpost, 
matching a bevel, butting a joint 
or driving a trunnel: 

whatever fastens 
the grain, the grain lets in, and binds; 


let wood breathe or keep wood briny, 
wood will outlive generations: 


working wood, a man learns how 

wood works: : 
wood comes and goes - 

with weather or waves: wood gives: 


come to find right grain for timbers, - 

keelson, stem, a man can feel 

how wood remembers: | 
the hull will - 

take to sea the way the tree knew wind. 


by Philip Booth 





Seis-mic 


Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


America's all-time best-selling dictionary 
doesn't just define words —it brings words 
alive. So you won't have to quake in the face 


of “seismic” or get neurotic over the use 
és « £37 p 

of “paranoid” or feel defeated when you come 

across “kung fu.” For this is the dictionary 

that offers thousands of quotations and usage 


FROM MERRIA 


examples plus scores of charts, tables, and 
illustrations — all arranged to make meanings 
clearer than ever. All together, over 150,000 
entries spring vividly to life. Give one to 
your family. Get one for yourself. Just $10.95 
wherever books are sold. Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 


© G&G. MERRIAM 1977 

















was sitting at an inn with Kelly 

Susan, my ten-year-old niece, when 
she was handed the children’s menu. It 
was printed in gay pastels on construc- 


tion paper and gave her a choice of a- 


Ferdinand Burger, a Freddie the Fish 
Stick, or a Porky Pig Sandwich. Like 
most children’s menus, it first anthro- 
pomorphized the ingredients and then 
killed them off. As Kelly read it her 


eyes grew large, and in them I could o 
see gentle Ferdinand being led away to- 


the stockyard, Freddie gasping at the 


end of a hook, Porky stuttering E 


entreaties as the ax descended. Kelly 


Susan, alone in her family, is a resolute - 
vegetarian and has already faced up to - 


the dread that whispers to us as we 


slice our steaks. She wound up ordering : 


a cheese sandwich, but the children's 
menu had ruined her appetite, and 
She spent the meal picking at her 
food. 








‘children badly. W hen I was. ‘small, 





Restaurants have. always tre: t à 





family used to travel a "dot: a 
waitresses were forever calling ; 
"Buteh" and pinching my cheeks a : 










docui on them. Restaurants still trea 
children badly; the difference is that 
restaurants have lately taken to treat- 
ing us all asif we were e children: We are 


















calling a. nike a | Fribble, 
instance, the management. need m 
no promise that it- ontains milk 
even that it was shaken. ue 

But the: primary purpose is to conve] er 
an essentially. blea k industry, mass 















It includes one selection—story, article, 
poem—from each year since the founding 
of the magazine in 1857. Publishers 
Weekly said, “Here is one of the season's 
grandest values . . . literary excellence in 

^| all its robust diversity." 


|. “Well, now, it isn't easy to entertain 
y 


|| "writers and have any fun." 
| — James Thurber, 1959 


| “A simple radio commercial is often 
4 -the forerunner of dementia.” 
eun — Frank Sullivan, 1941 


o “Life would be nothing without 
paper credit and other fictions." 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1857 
-] “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
.] coming of the Lord." 
peo — Jula Ward Howe, 1862 


| “Shallow understanding from people 
|. of good will is more frustrating than 
| absolute misunderstanding from 
Re people of ill will." 
— Martin Luther King, 1903 


Cp o5... the very nicest thing 

|. Hollywood can possibly think of to 
-say to a writer is that he is too good 
to be only a writer." 
— Raymond Chandler, 1945 























SI have often noticed that after I had 
-bestowed on my characters some 
‘treasured item of my past it would 
pine away in the artificial world 
;where I had so T Landa it. D 





| And Hawthorne, 


“mann, Stein, Russell, Steinbeck, Hem- 
ngway, Dos Passos, Updike, Muir, 
Dickens, Dickey, Hersey, Frost, Lowell, 
Howells, Jewett, et al. 


Edited by Louise TAG 
"EP $12.50 at your bookstore 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





Thoreau, Twain, 
Whitman, Browning, Stowe, Harte, 
London, Galsworthy, Keynes, Lipp- 


festive: The bier used to be a p eui: i 


nary last resort; now resorts are being 


| built around it. The patrons in the 
| commercials for burger franchises are 
| all bug-eyed and goofy, be they priests 


or grandmothers or crane operators, 
and behave as if it were their patriotic 
duty, their God-given right, to consume 
waxy buns, translucent patties, chewy 
fries, anc industrial strength Coca- 
Cola. 

Happily, the patrons who actually 
slump into these places are an entirely 
different matter. I remember with 
fond admiration a tidy little man at the 
local Burger King whom I overheard 
order a ham and cheese sandwich. 

“A whe?” the eruptive girl at the 
counter asked, pencil poised over her 
computer card. 

“I wish to order a ham and cheese 
sandwich,” the man repeated. 

"I'm sorry, sir," the girl said, “but we 
don’t carry ham and cheese. All we 


"Yes, I know," the man  politel 
persisted, "but I believe it is up there. 
See? The ham and cheese?" cu 

The girl gaped at the menu board 
behind her. "Oh," she finally exclaimed. 
"You mean a Yumbo. You want a 
Yumbo.” 

"The ham and cheese. Yes." | 

"It's called a Yumbo, sir," the. gir 
said. "Now, do you want a Yumbo e 
not?" 

The man stiffened. "Yes, thank you," ; 
he said through his teeth, "the ham and 
cheese.’ x 5 
"Look," the girl shouted, "I've got to 
have an order here. You're holding up 
the line. You want a Yumbo, don't you? 
You want a Yumbo!” 

But the tidy man was not going to 


say it, and thus were they locked for a ue 
few more moments, until at. last he — 
stood very straight, put on his hat, and 


departed intact. 


—A.W.. 





CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


Back where they came from 


Alex Haley’s Roots, the story of a 
black mar’s search for his past, posed a 
major eonundrum last season for politi- 
eal and cultural commentators. A mil- 
lion and z half 3ardeover copies of the 
book were in print. Record-breaking 
audiences stayed with the ABC seriali- 
zation of the wo-k for eight consecutive 
evenings. Book and dramatization alike 
offered up fiercely cendemnatory 
(some said “reverse racist”) portraits of 
the Ameriean white majority, yet it 
was that same majority that enshrined 
both as the mass culture events of the 
decade. Only afser considerable throw- 


 ing-about of bra ns was rough consensus 


reached cn an explanation: Roots suc- 


ceeded because the author and his 
. predominantly white audience were 
| bound tight by alonging for the truth of 
their past tha: was infinitely more 


powerful than amy piquestirred by harsh 
views of slavers, planters, foremen. 

There may be better explanations in 
time, but about the increase in people's 
interest in their past there can't be any 


| doubt, as I caa testify firsthand. A 


letter used to arrive at our house every 


m an to ie 


year or so from a correspondent 
bearing the same last name as mine, 
curious about family pasts. (Usually the 
letters were forwarded by a magazine 
to which I had contributed an article.) 
Three such letters turned up recentuy in 
a month. 


Welcome letters, obviously: nobody => 
could be ambivalent about this kind of. 


mail. A window opens in a town you've |. 
never visited in Kansas or Virginia or ^. 
wherever and suddenly—it’s like having. 
pen pals abroad as a kid—you're talking 


to somebody new, reciting the quasi-' . 


comic tales that families whose pasts 
are completely knowable and complete- . 


ly bare of distinction settle upon, with -= 


mock rue, as a substitute for rehearsals © 

of achievement. (My direct forebear on - 
one side, you write your new friend 
served in the Confederate army and 
was wounded in Pickett's charge, in the- 
behind, presumably because he was. 
leaving at the time. My forebear on the. 
other side was a Long Island Tory, who 
fed and armed draft dodgers fleeing — 
General Washington at the time of the — 
Battle of Brooklyn.) If a spark is struck. - 
thereby, you and your correspondent go 


on to other subjects, and something’s 
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For me :t's.a step, though, from here 
to enthusiasra for the present geneal- 
This is not a remark about 
“gy was in fashion long 
before Chicken George and Kunta 
Kinte.) Fer : while last winter th 
nightly TY s was full of this boom. 
Reports about adapted children, now 
grown up, seeking access through the 
courts to az-ney vecords that would 
disclose tc secrets of their 
past ... ir at immigration 
entry and otber publie records centers 
with citizens unting down hard infor- 
mation abeut great-grandparents. And 
ad budgets -xpanded for businesses 
like Ancestra. Research Guides (Fifth 
Avenue, New York), which publish "be- 
ginners gudes' to genealogy, 
described as ` che most exciting hobby 
in America.” Fads of this sort invar- 
iably promise more than they can 
deliver. 

The problem is partly trails that go 
cold, partly povertr of context. Care- 



















































fully selected and arranged, "primary 
sources" —]etz-rs, diaries, bills, excerpts 
from old newspapers—can shape a 
reader's response, provide a "meaning- 
ful” (even theugh simple) view of the 
past. "An L"shwoman has done the 
washing fcr ene of our grocers at hi 











house, on Moadays for six years, only 
missing four -londays during the time 
and general~ walking a mile each 
way." When a country newspaper 
reprints scmething like this from an 
issue put out a century or half-century 
ago, any competent reader knows what 
to "read in.” Life was harder then, we 
say. Or, Hew dutiful people used to be. 
Or, actuosity the merchant 
classes had then. But without a frame, 
whether A Erndred Years Ago in the 
Gazette or Up From Slavery, primary 
source data san be a deadly stopper. 
Oceasionaily £i a personal record, as 
Alex Haley proved, heroic notes sound, 
but that :s tbe exception. A name, a 
date, an adaress—the end of most 
genealogical Eaes—are fearfully bare, 
incapable cf suggesting much beyond 
themselves. 
Admittecly 
diated by longing, ean become drama. 
"Why am 1 ceing this?” says the man 
at the imm gr tion eard file, looking up 
in surprise at his TV interviewer. "I 
want to kne where I came from, 
that’s why" “he desire demands re- 
spect, and it’s .vrong to assume that an 
identity fror yesteryear never has 
meaning unless the person claiming it 
knows how tc speak sophisticated histo- 


























» the crabbest detail, ra- 
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|. past, but, personally, 





| ‘structural, or | 





wes. Still, most elk tracers “could l 


et far more elsewhere—from a decent 
current monograph about, say, Puritan- 
ism—than genealogy will ever provide. 
At the risk of offending the anti- 
quarian vote, l'd lobby for a TV or 
other critique of the "mass genealogy" 
phenomenon. Lots of routes run back- 
‘ward toward identity and a significant 
you can't get 





a there from here. 


_ Living Bible 
- One impulse propelling personal gene- 
alogers hereabouts is, of course, the 
_ American hankering for individuality, 
means of separating oneself from 
others. An altogether different im- 
pulse, the right name for which is uni- 
versalist, lies at the core of Julian 
Jaynes’s The Origins of Consciousness 
in the Breakdown of the Bicameral 
Mind (Houghton Mifflin, $12.95). Read- 
ing Professor Jaynes, a Princeton 
psychologist, burns off preoccupation 
with familiar boundaries, national, so- 
cial, economic, and quickens intuitions 
of human solidarity. His book is about a 
CUIR line-Before Thought Began/ 





On its face tais isn’t an appetizing 
work. The title is inelegant. For much 
of its length topicality is negligible. 
And confidence about the kind of intel- 
leetual terrain being traversed wavers, 
in the reader, because earlier books 
that at first seem relevant lose rele- 
vance as the argument develops. Mar- 
shall MeLuhan, in Understanding Me- 
dia, writes as a historian of mentality 
in relation to styles of communication. 
Eric Havelok, in Prefoce to Plato, 
probes the common assumptions of the 
original audience for Greek epic poetry. 
Professor Jaymes does and doesn't 
resemble both writers, and this makes 
orienting yourself to his enterprise 
harder. 

Yet despite the difficulties, The 
Origins ef Consciousness is a highly 
stimulating anc, in the end, extremely 
moving book, a clarification not only of 
the mind and its past, but, more gener- 
ally, of the catastrophe that old-style 
humanities courses referred to as “the 
human conditicn." Two notions domi- 
nate its pages. One is that eonscious- 
ness as we kncw it was brought into 
being by a series of physical cataclysms 


. The Potion of Love. 





The Original Amaretto. 4 
. From the e Village of Love. 


It began in Seronno 450 years ago. 


Did the beautifu., young widow create 


After Thought Bevan an baa ev- 
eryone living comes after. 





Amaretto di Saronno.| 





5b. Proof Imported by Foregn Vintages Inc Creat Neck, IN Y ©1975 


the original Amaretto di Saronno as 
a thank-you for her portrait? Or as a 
gift to express affection for the artist, 
Bernarcino Luini? 

Something to ponder tonight, as 
you discover 
its intriguing 
flavor and 
provocative 
bouquet. 






this consciousness people possessed “bi- 
cameral minds," meaning they didn't 
think, they simply experienced au- 
ditory hallucinations (the voices of the 
gods) in the right temporal cortex of 


the brain, with automatized motor par 


controls on the left. 

The author employs a variety of 
strategies in advancing this case. The 
first (and most abstruse) third of the 
book consists of ruminations personal 
and psychological on the nature of 
consciousness, aimed at clearing away 
accumulations of learned and other 
fallacies. (Consciousness takes place "in 
my head.") Next and most absorbing 
comes a section providing proofs, in the 
form of historieal and literary analyses, 
that consciousness emerged at a specif- 
ie time and place, as a result of identifi- 
able physical events. The balance of 
the volume surveys "vestiges of the 
bieameral mind in the modern 
world." 

From start to finish an embattled 
work, Origins wages linguistic, histori- 
cal, and philosophical wars, but its chief 
attack is upon people who think of 
human mentality as an "immutable 
genetically determined characteristie 
evolved back somewhere in a mamma- 
lian evolution or before." That position 
is dead wrong, says the author. "Con- 
sciousness [is] a learned cultural abili- 
ty" imposed, in history, "over the ves- 
tigial substrate of an earlier more au- 
thoritarian type of behavioral control." 
Our present sense of self, our capacity 
to ponder our action and motives, to 
identify our feelings, to place ourselves 
in story narratives presuming our inde- 
pendence—these are recent acquisi- 
tions, come by at huge cost (the eata- 
elysms) and bringing in their train . 
confusion, quandary, and inexpressible 
grief as the meaning of human alone- . 
ness gradually dawns in its fullness. — — 

The hour of crisis for our not-so- 
distant predecessors was the discovery, 
simultaneously, of human choice and 
human uncertainty. Before the discov- 
ery occurred it was impossible for _ 
anyone not to know what to do; after- - 
ward, awful confusion. What precisely — 
were the cataclysms? “Vast geological | 
catastrophes [quakes and eruptions . 
affecting all the Aegean peoples] . .. - 
Civilizations perished. Half the world's . 
population became refugees. And wars, | 
previously sporadie, came with hast : 
ing and ferocious ARENT ke 












nium BC. "More of these in a moment.) 2i 
The other is that before the advent of ~ 









stress without 


result was interior 
"precedent. -litherto owned, com- 
manded by tae gods (the hallucinated 
voices), supperted by a cultural envi- 
ronment of mguisztic inflexibility and 
by ancient ps itical, social, and econom- 
ie immobilities, the "bieamerals" were 
wrenched forh from their place in an 
impersonal, ezindividuated mind, shat- 
tered into seiz, ego, identity. Professor 
Jaynes is eoneerned with the shatter- 
ing, the manzer in which the former 
“mental world ended—the real terror, 
the untrengalized pain, of “adjust- 
^ ment" toa strangeness beyond fathom- 
e | 
; _ Broad: Tanges. of academie knowl- 
Sy iology, Mesopotamian 
his aplis studies of Umbanda 
“trance, studies. of romantie poetry, 
„studies of neatly everything on earth— 
are rifled for evidence about the pro- 
sses involved in the “adjustment.” 
d the author states the implications 
of his thesis soldly for a number of 
knotty contemporary issues. Schizo- 
_phrenia is des:ribed as a "relapse" to 
the bicameral mind of antiquity. Mod- 
e Ic ns Pan for 






















nique of ond nie than as 
pasis is regarded as an 
Ci sciousness toward ear- 





lier bicameral paradigms within the 
brain—a redirection permitting control 
of behavior comparable to that exerted 
by the hallucinated gods. And a dozen 
currently modish kinds of search for 
“authorization”—scientology, astrology, 
fundamentalist gospelism, sensitivity 
training, UFO fetishes, such "seien- 
tisms" as psychoanalysis and behavior- 
ism (genealogy isn’t mentioned)—~are 
perceived as pale analogues of searches 
that took place long ago, "after the 
breakdown of the bicameral mind 
itself." 

Challenging as an interpreter of 
contemporary eulture, Julian Jaynes is 
subtler as a reinterpreter of our great 
books. His scrutiny of the movement of 
mind—the "growth toward subjective 
consciousness" —from the /liad to the 
Odyssey is continuously illuminating. 
Reread under his guidance, the Old 
Testament—I Samuel in particular 
(David, Saul, the Witch of Endor), a 
work presented as containing an “en- 
tire spectrum of transition mentali- 
ties"—recovers extraordinary tragic in- 
tensity. The readings of ancient texts 
re-enact the extended, complex agony 
of the birth of “modern” consciousness 
as it might have felt to individual 
emergent selves of the period. And 
they awaken a sense of the cruelty, one 


might almost say, of 
tive power for gre 






habituality to obscure the 
worth of thought, of going dea 
delicacy of mind. - 

As an expositor, Mr. Jaynes 
turns brilliant and vexing, overfond 
examples that ask the reader 
perform 2xercises embarrassing i in th 
family reom. (Think of an object 
motive, then sing extempore on the 
same theme.) As a stylist he has power, 
pace, anc, at need, eloquence, yet he 
can be irritatingly exclamatory, italics- 
prone, and self-regarding. And as an 
etiologist he's sometimes overcome byo 
lust for specificity. It’s inevitable that 
fellow professionals in his own and 
adjacent fields will catch him in errors, 
and Í can hear litterateurs reminding 
him that, in imaginative letters, the. 
absence of a language of thought often 
signifies passionate inwardness, not . 
vacancy. d 

But carping at work on this seale, — 
where the ambition could qualify as | 
noble, is self-reductive. If the gods are 
gone for good, the power of sanctifying  . 
the human past isn't -that is the lesson, 
seemingly. of The Origins of Conscious- 
ness. It's an admirable venture in the 
deciphering of our becoming; not just 
"importanz," as they say, but at its best D 
beautiful and deep. n 























































































Winter book 


Refined by memory, the big winters | . 
of one's past return now as, at most, à 
single image. A first child, babe in- 
arms, roaring displeasure at snow. A” 
frail but generous passerby, a stranger, - 
helping an indigent graduate student . 
push a stuck Ford out of a drift on a 
Cambridge street (the passerby helping. 
me turned out to be Benny DeVoto). 

. From the winter just ended several 
bits—deeds of accommodation, mainly— 
seem likely to stay vivid for a stretch. 
Awaking in a Tampa guest room off a 
front hall on the morning of the First 
Tampa Blizzard, I hear a polite voice 
inquiring of my host whether the snow- 
collecting sehool kids on the walk with a 
wagon can borrow the white stuff 
covering a car parked in our driv 
Passing, well after midnight, in Nortl 
field, Minnesota, a brilliantly lighted 
outdoor rink, I take in that a full-seale 
hockey game is in progress, and then, a 
few hours later, through a frosty pane; 
temperature -18, see a string of college 
girls on cross-country. skis—first sight 
of the morning -ali smoky-breath ch cheer, 










nsationally against iced pipes. Anx- 
ous, fearing bursts and bills, I address 
‘maze of hot and cold water pipes 
omething frozen somewhere) My 
eondition is one of unbelief, and I am 
‘andishing a hair dryer. Faucets are 
in the nearby sink. On the counter 
the nearby sink is a work titled, 
starkly, Plumbing. I await voices but 
othing comes. No signal, no advice, no 
jueher for faith in the power of the 
white plastic whooshing object to 
tore water to the land. 
Here, 1 say, just here—and plunge, 
neling the heat. I cosset warmth 




























|... €€* A ll happy times must come to an 
ec end," mused GeeGee de Mur- 
.. kee Dribbs, the vivacious and sagacious 
“Queen” of Coobies Bay, as she checked 
over the guest list for her final 
wampam of the season before follow- 
ing the sun from the gay Caribbean 
north toward gloomy Schenectady. 
“But this season has been so delight- 
ful,” she added with her big pretty 
smile, “I’m confident the memory of it 
will carry us right through till next 
year!” 
~~ By “us,” GeeGee meant the lively 
and, for the most part, exquisitely well- 
behaved beaux personnages who com- 
prise the Coobies Bay social scene from 
October through April, late in which 
nonth the wind stops, the gunnygit- 
has begin to bite, and unpleasant 





glove onto “the! | pipe, 


ge of tio provisioning: ‘self scoring current backward, forward . . . ever so 


etter eres riim erret were Np miae Hd A VANA S Nat arare val Hr em ure tr AA UA APA Var Y rr Tr ere e v 


patiently, prepared now for the long 
haul, ready ¿o preve my endurance, my 
aptitude fcr gratification delay ... 
But all at once, a matter of seconds 
only—-seconcs-the sink gurgles, water 
gushes, I’m free. At magical speed I’ve 
done it, l've plurabed. 

Who knows what happened? Who 
comprehencs luck’s swiftness? The look 
of the gushng water in the sink passed 
a secret message (despite everything 
this could ce youn year), and from that 
season, as cf this minute, it’s all I care 
to preserve: | 

— Winter 1976-197 





1, a l'envoi. 
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ONE LAST FLING AT COOBIES BAY 
by Richard Lipez 


odors drif- across the bay frem Drop- 
town. Thea it is time to flee. 

Througr the long cheery winter, 
though, most o? the Coobies Bayers— 
"the Coobses" is what they call them- 
selves~have their places right on the 
sugary beach near GeeGee; quite a few 
of them, in fact, are comfily ensconced 
smack inside GeeGee’s roomy stockade. 
“It’s all very informal in a crazy but 
pleasing sort o? way," GeeGee says. 

Just aeross the palm grove from 
GeeGee's rambly Edwardian cabana, 
the Plover Desmonds have their tropi- 
cal-vine-e»vered, low-slung bungalow 


with its chie reoftop helicopter takeoff 
pad designed by Alfrede Fui. Winter- 
ing with the Desmonds this year were 
Simmons and Drake de B. Stubbins 
(one of * 


Simnf' Stubbins's technicians 





smoothing the 















solas): aoe with Jason Watts, Regina j 
Potts, and Jerome Pennsylvania, one of 
whose ancestors founded the Mid- —— 
Atlantic state of that name. Suzy Penn- 
sylvania was a "Coobie" until the 
season before last, when she and 
Jerome were divorced and she marrie 
an Ohio man whose family i is into tires. 
She now winters in Ocho Rios and 
Liberia. | 
Off on the other side of Geebee 
place stands the original Dribbs family 
mansion, Rosepetal Hall, built by Sir 
Guy Dribbs in 1681 when he arrived at 
Coobies Bay to set up a shipping line to 
carry passengers to the Caribbean  . 
from the west coast of Africa. GeeGee |... 
points out that the Dribbses have been. __ 
pretty much out of the transportation 
business since 1821, when the family 
moved most of its commercial ventures 
northward and diversified into petro- 
chemicals and leisure-time products. P 
But the old homestead still proudly — 
stands, now covered by a blazing riot of 
bougainvillea, and occupied alternately 
through much of the C.B. season by 
Arnold and Bats Treadnill, Mrs. Tray 
Bungalunge, the Edmund Stoolbergs, 
Ms. Accent MacCrae, and by Aptitude 


. Morris along with his niece Valerie H. 


Dolorioso and her friend Bob. es 
GeeGee was expecting all the Coobie 
regulars for this final grand wampam 
(a native word meaning "casual get- 
together"), plus her end-of-the-season 
houseguests Trevor Slocum and Darey 
Pillsbury, down from Hagerstown fora = 
much deserved rest after completing p 
their latest publishing venture, a picto- 
rial history of the watch fob; Gril 
Grummond, a peppy and voluble « en- 
chantress who writes “Hither and 
Thither with Grillian Grummond" for 
the Great Barrington, Mass, Tory- 
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is it saying 


**if men could get pregnant, abortion would be a sacrament.** 


Flo Kennedy talks " verbal karate" in Ms. 


**Biack family life will be a disaster if it copies white family life.e* 
Eleanor Holmes Norton talks about black feminism in Ms: 
ee Wher the female leaves the house to work for wages, she finds that 
she carries her inferior and servile status with her.9* 
Andrea Dworkin, "Why Economic Recovery Will Not Work for Us” in Ms. 
Our pre-occupation with ‘good-bad’ sex threatens to turn us 
nto a nation of emotional zombies.99 ingrid Bengis, “How's Your Sex Life?” in Me. 





ee 


e 






ee iust as men victimize the weak member of the group, women 
victimize the strong one.9* Gloria Steinem on “Trashing” in Ms. 


*énape signifies that any woman, no matter how uppity she has become, 
can be reduced to the lowest common denominator.9* 


66 Andrea Dworkin, "Phallic Imperialism" in Ms. 
Men, with all their bravado, seldom 
have the courage to stick a flower 


cr: their desks.99 
Alan Aida, "The ERA: Why Should Men Care?" in Ms. 


First, because they're true—women's lives are as sad, 
fenky, outrageous, exhilarating, creative, angry, funny, 
wasted, vulnerable and strong as these quotes, and 
thousands more like them. 


Anu second, because no other magazine is saying 
them. That's why Ms. got started four years ago, and 
that’s why ithas become successful beyond the usual 
reles of the publishing world. 


Citer magazines help women escape from the reality 
0! I *e, and help men escape from the reality of women. 
Ms. Magazine creates a forum for change; for the 





hərest voices of people who are trying to grow and to EA Lene ki —— ~~~] 
change the world around them. It's a bundle of support, MS LER T ree s 
skared expertise, intimate revelations, laughter and e 123 Garden Street, Marion, Ohio 43302 


insights. A portable friend, Thanks, I'll take you up on that! 


Ta see if vou agree, we'd like you to take advantage of 
ourspecial half-price offer as described on the card 
or coupon. 


(58% off the single-copy price). 

ceive a refund of the unused portion of your subscription, 
You May Jove it or hate it. But you won't find anything Check one: [] Bill me. C] Payment enclosed. — 
eise that's saying the same things. Read Ms. Magazine, A. 





the national alternate publication for women (and for ^ CREER v 
humanist men). Find out how the other half lives—the (Please Print] | 
oter half of ourselves. pm u "S —— EIE 
City [LL ccc IIR S eS 
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~a savings of 50% off the regular subscription rate of $10.00 —— 
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ogether at Miss Graypool's School, 
Weensy de Barrekk-de Bott, who fell in 
-love with Coobies Bay eleven years ago 
-when she discovered that trotweed, a 
ocal medicinal herb widely used over in 
Droptown, could cure her of her peri- 
dic feelings of ennui. 
Cool and shimmery in her splashy 
orange and red backless foo-foo by 
| Larry Mooner, GeeGee chirped that 
. everything seemed to be in a state of 
readiness, except for the dinner wine, 
|... which she planned to have float in with 
.. the tide. A small, gaily beflagged 
_ trawler was anchored about a quarter- 
. mile out in the bay, its crew under 
strict orders not to release the Dom 
Perignon until GeeGee sent up a flare 
- forty minutes before dinner time. 
“We Coobies are a very close-knit 
- group," GeeGee explained over a tall, 
= cool rum something-or-other as she 
waited on the beguilingly beflowered 
_ patio for the other Coobies to come 
trickling in. "And you know, we're 
sometimes criticized for it—called in- 
-Sulated and above it all, a bunch of 
~~ blue-blooded hoity-toities and all that 
| sort of rubbish. But really," GeeGee 
- went on, warming to her subject, "it 
. isn't because we prefer it that way. It's 
_ just that we have to stick together 
.. because, you know, there's always the 
-. danger that Spain will attack." 
=~ — Just then the Plover Desmonds eame 
> meandering through the palms toward 
us, and GeeGee rose to greet them. 
< “Plo! Lunie! You're the first to arrive,” 
|^ "GeeGee sang out. "But hardly, one 
. would wish to believe, the last,” Plo 
_ Desmond said drily. Everyone laughed, 
and the wampam was off to a wonder- 
_. ful start. 
Soon, GeeGee’s houseguests had 
roused themselves from their afternoon 
siestas, and they were joined in turn by 
the regular Coobies, the men suave and 
summery as candy canes in their 
striped blazers, the Coobie women 
breathtaking, for the most part, in a 
veritable citrus salad of haute cou- 
ture. 
Everyone was especially taken with 
.the simple but eye-catching pink and 
-beige frock worn by Bats Treadnill; 
designed by Hal Dortlett for Bats 
herself, this dreamy sleeveless slipover 
“was modeled after the familiar hassy- 
 drassy worn by the native women of 
~ Coobies Bay. “All you need to complete 
the outfit is a sack of yams slung over 




















air shy. daughter Robyrt; : as well as 
eGee's dearest chum since their days. 





and then so did everyone else. 

"We Coobies are an easy-come, easy- 
go sort of bunch," GeeGee Dribbs 
smiled. "And there isn't a one of us who 
can't stand a little kidding!" 

The wine hit she beach at 8:30 sharp, 
and everyone went down to the water's 
edge to retrieve his own bottle, except 
for Jerome Penasylvania, who sent his 
valet, Rupert, because Jerry has a path- 
ologieal fear of seashells. Jerry joked 
about this-he said his grandmother 
had once told him that if he refused to 
eat his cherrystene clams they would be 
happy to eat kim—but the man was 
obviously embarrassed, and the Coobies 
all tried to put him at his ease by 
changing the subject. 


he dinner, served under a warm 

and hazy blanket of stars, was 
scrumptious: cold albatross broth with 
croutons; Lobster Coobie, on a bed of 
watercress (and a pillow of artichoke 
hearts); truffles in heavy syrup, Gee- 
Gee’s own variation on a local native 
delicacy; and for dessert, rum ice cream 
with raisins and tiny prawns. The 
coffee was thick and steamy and was 
expertly poured into each Coobie’s cup 
without any ge:ting sloshed into any- 
one’s saucer. Perfection on earth! 

After dinner, and on into the agree- 
able tropical night, GeeGee and all her 
Coobies reminisced about the high- 
lights of the now dying season: the 
badminton tournament; Plo Desmond 
reading aloud from a letter he'd 
received from his mother and putting 
everyone in stitches; Tray Bungalunge 
arriving New Year’s Day minus her 
luggage because it had been put on the 
wrong plane and sent te Cooch Bihar 
instead of Cookies Bay; GeeGee’s Val- 
entine’s Day wampam at the Droptown 
Beach Club; the awful fright everyone 
suffered when GeeGee thought she had 
spotted a Spanish galleon cruising into 
the bay; Simm Stubbins’s hilarious 
account of his attempt at explaining to 
the Droptown fishing net repairman 
how to restring a tennis racket. The 
mood was congenial, mellow, just 
right. 

By midnight, only GeeGee and a few 
Coobie night owls remained on the 
veranda, gabbirg lazily but contentedly 
about the coming season at Saratoga 
and Schenectaéy—and planning for an 


early autumn return to this tropical — 


never-never lard that the Coobies can 
truly call one of their homes. 


told Bats. She laug hed renchual ically, PE 5 


any American alive), than tackle J ue 





A Piace To Come To 
by Robert Penn Warren 
Random House, $10.00 


This is the story of a Claxton County, n 
Alabama, peckerwood whose father, a 
man with genitalia to be proud of and - 
little else, was killed in a freak-comic 
accident, run over by a span of mules ^. 
and a wagon when the boy was nine. 
His mother, sardonic and iron-willed, 
made sure that the boy left town on the 
wings of his education, and he stayed 
in flight through the study of the 
ancient and Romance languages until .. 
he had reached Nashville, Chicago, - 
Paris, Rome, and an international repu-... P 
tation. His life, as opposed to his 
career, consisted mainly of an uphill 
scramble over the bodies of women. It. 
sounds an unlikely order of march for a 
compelling narrative, but the book 
won't let the reader go. 

The reason mainly lies in the 
language, an amalgam of folk rhythms 
and cosmopolitan intricacy that Robert 
Penn Warren (who has uniquely won 
the Pulitzer Prize in both poetry and 
fiction) seems to me uniquely to have .. 
mastered. Like Thomas Hardy, Warren - 
has worked narrative elements in both 
novels and poems, and like Hardy's, his 
work has been drenched in the conflict- 
ing demands of the country and the | 
city. In novel after novel he has exhi- 
bited the grapple between a man of- 
fatalistic, sardonic temperament anda 
woman of powerful but indeterminate’ | 
will. The principal action of A Place to > 
Come To is devoted to Jediah Tewks- 
bury's adulterous affair with Rozelle 


Butler Carrington, née Hardcastle—a 


difficult, nay impossible, fortress to: 
overcome. : 
. It wouldn't be stretching a point. too 
far to suggest that this novel is = 
Warren's Jude the Obscure; and asa > 
matter of pure narrative it is more —— 





intricate and absorbing. This reader, _ 









however, is left feeling that the. 
marvels of the narrative have not led. 
him as far as was promised. But then 
this reader would rather, any day 
savor the late poems of Hardy (or of 
Warren, now writing as fine poetry as. 


the Obscure. 
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with a glass of milk and a half bottle of 
claret. He spoke at a rapid rate about war 
developments and asked Blackford if he 
had any views of his own on the matter. 

Black took a deep breath and said he did 
not believe the United States should 
intervene. 
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AGE OF UNCERTAINTY 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
oughton Mifflin, $15.95 until June 1; 
17. 95 thereafter 


In one way, this book represents 
hn Kenneth Galbraith's finest hour. 
ie economist has long been an enter- 
ler manqué. Here his talent for 
ow business is at last allowed to 
bloom. The Age of Uncertainty is the 
ook version” of the scripts for 
albraith's recently completed televi- 
sion series for the BBC, on economic 
history from Adam Smith to the 
present moment. Galbraith writes 
 sparely— —television has disciplined 
_ him—and leavens his text with his 
_ familiar, fond world-weariness. And he 
* "writes instructively, though his lessons 
. are mostly those one should have 
_ learned in Economies 201: these pages 
are perfectly unencumbered by original 
_ thought. 
^ For reasons that have little to do 
with its value as a text, this is a fasci- 
= nating book, an inadvertent case study 
of the intellectual as celebrity. What 
. happens to a man when you fly him 
- from London to California so that he 
. might stand before the cameras in 
_ Death Valley intoning about “nuclear 
- holocaust”? Galbraith demonstrates the 
. plight of the man of thought who has 
.. all he could wish for in the way of an 
_ audience and suddenly has less to say 
. than ever; who realizes that his 
-  eonviction and insight must be reduced 
to charm and banality. It is an in- 
=- stance of the private mind becoming, 
as they say in television, a “talking 
__ head.” 





—Richard Todd 
THE FEMINIZATION OF AMERICAN CUL- 
| y Ann Douglas 

Knopf, $15.00 






















"This excellent book is a study of 
opular eulture in nineteenth-century 
America, a culture that was dominated, 
the author observes, by clergy and by 
women. These two groups, in Ann 
Douglas's view, had much in eommon. 
History had treated both of them 
badly: by mid-century both ministers 
and women were aware that they had 
been deprived of the power and respect 
they had formerly enjoyed, bought off 
with false veneration; a society with 
money on its mind had left to them the 
bisywork o of worrying. about its moral 








| vengeance, creating | out of “stifle 
‘resentment a eu.ture of stifling sweet- 


ness and piety—of sentimentality, 
which the author nicely defines in this 
context as “the commercialization of 
the inner life.” 

Despite its title, The Feminization of 
American Culture is a feminist work 
in the best sense of that word: 
author laments the violence done in the 
name of gender to both men and 
women. In an arresting portrait of 
Margaret Fuller she demonstrates the 
eost to an artistic temperament of 
struggling against the deminant con- 
cept of womanhood, and she writes 
persuasively of Melville's similar an- 
tagonism to the restrictions of socially 
defined masculinity. This is a respon- 
sible and passionate act of scholarship. 

—R.T. 
IN THE PEOPLE's REPUBLIC 
by Orville Schell 
Random House, $8.95 


Orville Schell, an American journalist 
with liberal credentials, went to China 
as a politically engagé tourist, pitching 
in at farm and factory. Aware of the 
traps that await the friendly journalist 
(“Leftists in particular. . . have a will- 
ingness to believe that China works 
perfectly”), he frequently falls into 
them anyway. He settles for polite 
evasions in answer to his occasionally 
impertinent questions (largely about 
sex and deviant social behavior), 
constantly beirg herded away from 
promising encounters by his vigilant 
guides, and is forever urging workers 
and cadres to rap about their personal 
feelings, an indulgence apparently un- 
imaginable to tne Chinese. 

There are memorable moments scat- 
tered snapshot-style throughout the 
book: an old woman recalling hard 
times; commune children at work and 
play; doctors performing brain surgery 
with the help of acupuncture. Nev- 
ertheless they are scenes by now 
familiar from the literature of China- 
watching. 

What this book seems chiefly to 
demonstrate is the sheer stupefaction 
China can inspire in Western minds. 
The Chinese, with their concern for 
taking the ideelogically “correct” line 
at all times, their life of hard coopera- 
tive work, and their denial of self, often 
seem incomprehensible, It’s all too easy 
a step from lack of understanding to 
boredom. Ennu: seems to have infected 


[s ney; it gets to fhe reider t too 





Wanda Helle 





GROWING OLD IN AMERICA 
by David Hackett Fischer 
Oxford, $10.95 









In primitive and prehistoric societies, 
elder members were accorded great 
respect as the sole means of transmit-. 
ting cultural wisdom between genera- 
tions. But if they became senile, and 
thus burdensome, they might be 
thrown from a cliff, buried alive, or = 
even eaten, depending on the custom of 
the tribe. g 

Some would argue that a form of 
psychic senecide exists to this day. 
David Fischer, a professor of history at... 
Brandeis and author of The Revolution: 
of American Conservatism, is among  - 
them, and his primary concern in this 
new book is to examine the history of __ 
generational conflict in America dur- 
ing the past two centuries. | 

In eighteenth-century America, ven- 
eration of old age was a social dictate 
with tyrannical trappings. Fathers 
dominated sons well into the latter's 
middle age; political and religious 
elders died in office rather than step 
down. In a not-so-curious historical 
parallel, observes Fischer, young began. __ 
to rebel against old in a social sense at. 
about the time of the American and 
French revolutions. A species of geron- 
tophobia grew up in the nineteenth 
century, and continues unabated in the | 
dehumanizing status of Social Problem -` 
which elderly Americans currently en- 
joy. "Gerontophobia," says the author, 
"begins as a loathing of something in _ 
others; it ends as a loathing of some- = 
thing in oneself." udo 

Fischer offers several suggestions to 
combat the economic, social, and eul-  . 
tural disadvantages of the aged, includ- 
ing a sort of national inheritance, to. 
replace Social Security, whereby a lumy 
sum granted to every newborn wouk 
accrue interest until he or she reached. 
sixty-five. He calls for increased auton- 
omy for the elderly, a relaxation of. 
mandatory retirement, and a de- 
emphasis of the work ethic, building 
toward "a brotherhood of generationa”: 
in which neither youth nor age i 
victimized. | 

Fischer is clearly an idealist and a 
humanist, but pragmatism aside, his. 
message is an important one. Giver 
that the current birth rate is plumm 
ing, there wai soon n an un] 
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pulation. Xo amount of legislation 
All alter thair rea! status; changes will 


-the social aad cultaral levels. 

p —Martha Spaulding 
-CONVENTION 

by Richard Reeves 

Harcourt Bzace Jovanovich, $10.95 


A Demoerstic convention, as ev- 
 eryone knows, is that oecasion on which 
the nations majority party looks 
deeply into its heart and summons 
forth a pregéential candidate of char- 
-acter, visiom political shrewdness, and 
‘a reasonable chance of being elected. A 
Democratic sonvention, as Richard 
Reeves and a squad of collaborators 
discovered, .s also an ideal time to 
Xs behaving badly. 





observe adu: 

The 1976 eonvesntion, held in New 
York's Madson Square Garden, may 
chave been ss more thrilling and no 
“more disillusiening than any other. But 
Reeves's rewert of its less-publicized 
events will greatly please anyone with 
a yearning t» see big shots get cut 
down to size 

Power is what we use to get our way; 
in the language of social scientists, it is 
"the ability to preduce intended ef- 
fects.” Politazans, from time to time, 
get their wa by enforcing the rule of 
quid pro que. That is why convention 
eredentials saief Kitty Halpin, fired 
years earlie" by then Senator Fred 
Harris, rep! 





| Led to her former em- 
ployer’s regqeest for extra credentials 
by sending =n assistant with this 
message: "Miss Halpin says, 'No! " 

Reeves ami his eohorts report that 
delegates te the convention found 
colorful wars to amuse themselves 
during slack periods. Some went to 
"The Bottomless Pit,” an Upper East 
- Side tavern «here barmaid Mary Ault 
was reported to be “often the only 
-woman in the place with any clothes 
on." 






^c An uniderzided governor registered 





-in two differen: hotels, in one under his 
-correct name 

c Conventior does not have an obvious- 
ly serious message to transmit about 
the way Americans choose their Presi- 
dents. But if unpleasant truths may be 
thought to balance unrealizable ideals, 
-this ruthlessly blunt view of President- 
-choosing belongs on everyone's shelf of 
 beoks about how politicians go about 
"their business: 








~C. Michael Curtis 





| ave to corae, as Fischer suggests, at 
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'EdithWharton ina 
» 6 
new dimension. — 3 
"Cynthia Wolff has brought into view ggi Jiii 
whole dimensions of Edith Wharton—as a iita 
person, as a woman, as a writer—that I was | 


most imperfectly aware of, if aware at all....Her 


book is a model of the sophisti- 












d a 





cated combination of 
psychological insight and 
literary sensibility.” 

—R W.B. Lewis, author 
of Edith Wharton: 


A Biography 


















"Eloquently written.... 
The most moving 
account I've ever read Y 
of the problems of ^. 
women in literature” “% 
—Richard Poirier 





A | 
OF WORDS | 


The Triumph of ‘Edith Wharton c 
Cynthia Griffin Wolff | 


Illustrated, $15.95 F 
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different wo 


(Amazing how far he 
traveled on so few.) 


If you're a student, writer, or just 
one who needs to communicate 
more effectively, think how far you 
can go with our new Doubleday 
Roget's Thesaurus. 

You'll get more than 250,000 syn- 
onyms and antonyms, a treasure- 
house of powerful words that will 
put sparkle and added life into your 
writing. Based on the language of 
the 1970's, it's arranged alphabe- 
tically, iust like a dictionary. 

Our new Doubleday Roget's 
‘Thesaurus. SOE oc 
A downright HE 
necessity. d 

Only $4.95 
regular, $6.95 — - NOCIO 
— thumb-indexed. i 


me Where ——— 
words have oco = 
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Available at all booksellers. 






















summate opüldnéR. | it was hardly 
adequate compensation for the inner 
ation she suffered. Born into a 
thy New York society family, she 
ent a lonely childhood learning to 
»press her love for her father and her 
isentment of her unresponsive moth- 
Her marriage to Teddy Wharton, a 
rich, amiable, and thoroughly suitable 
young man, turned out to be unexpect- 
edly. chaste and led to her nervous 
breakdown; the collapse was followed 
by the publication of the first of the 
ironic portayals of American social life 
_. which established Edith Wharton as a 
major novelist. 
The recurrent theme in this story is 
- emotional resilience, and that is the 
| theme as well of Cynthia Griffin 
. "Wolffs sympathetic study of Whar- 
. tows creative life. Through a close 
. reading of the fiction and autobio- 
. graphical writings, Wolff examines the 
^. author's efforts to reconcile her chaotic 
feelings with the expectations of a 
_ society that regarded women as charm- 
-. ing, decorative, and totally passionless. 
A chronological treatment of the works 
reveals Wharton's increasing ability to 
understand her own ambivalence and 
recast it in fictional terms, from the 
« visionary desolation of Ethan Frome to 
| the extraordinary (though artless) 
-> “Beatrice Palmato" fragment, a porno- 
_ graphic scene of incestuous love which 
Wolff attributes to Wharton's resolu- 
tion of her repressed Electra conflict. 
= Jt is too bad that Wolff's psycho- 
sexual approach limits her speculations 
to the early traumas; it would be inter- 
sting to know more about the impact 
f that unconventional marriage. A 
"east. of Words is, however, a lively and 
ntelligent exploration of the relation- 
ship between a novelist’s life and art. 
—EK. 5 ee 



























































First FLowERING: The Best of the 
larvard Advocate 

edited by Richard M. Smoley 
.ddison-Wesley, $15.00 





- This large-scale facsimile anthology 
from Harvard’s 110-year-old under- 
graduate literary magazine is surpris- 
ingly, even remarkably, interesting. 
et merely beeause of the illustrious 


E y 
uneven ded wW hat Richard Smoley; 


himself an undergraduate, has given us 
is a kind of index of artistic maturation 
extending over more than a century, a 
way of assessing, under certain condi- 
tions, the age of puberty for writers. 

The outcome is the big surprise. 
Item: The early works of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Wallace Stevens, T. S. 
Eliot, and the generations just before 
and after World War I had a certain 
insipidity which they had inherited 
perhaps from Harvard, perhaps from 
the genteel tracition. Item: By far the 
strongest pericd for undergraduate 
writing was the thirties: the finest 
student works in this book are a story 
by James Agee, some parodies by 
Dudley Fitts, a story by James Laugh- 
lin, an article oy Delmore Schwartz, 
and stories by Norman Mailer and 
Howard Nemerov. Item: The fifteen 
years after Worid War II show a fall in 
prose and a rise in poetry-Riehard 
Wilbur in the lead—but an ominous rise 
in aestheticism, a detachment from the 
extra-academic world of the 1950s. 

The 1960s shew the undergraduates 
falling baek in disarray on the support 
of their elders That last decade is 
dominated by ecntributions, sometimes 
superb, by such guests as Alfred Kazin 
and Robert Lowell, or by interviews 
with W. H. Auden and John Berryman. 
There's good rews in the seventies. 
Here, now, again, undergraduates are 
doing fine work on their own, and the 
anthology contains enough valuable 
poetry and prose by recent students in 
good standing to let us surmise that 
maybe universities have recovered 
their balance, after the fainthearted 
fifties and the gut-wrenching strife of 
the sixties. Omen adsit. 

Preface by Norman Mailer, introduc- 
tion by Robert Fitzgerald. Mlustra- 
tions. 

—P.D. 
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by Bob Randell 
Random House. $7.95 


Douglas Breen is a lunatic. He is also 
Sally Ross's "greatest fan," or so he 
signs himself ir his letters to her. Sally 
is an actress just turned fifty, preoccu- 
pied with rehearsals for her new 
Broadway show and with guilt and 
loneliness after a failed marriage. The 
frightening process by which she 
becomes aware of Douglas, whose 





her life, “inate th this no solid fare for 









suspense addicts. 

The Fan is playwright Bob Randall's. 
first novel; his other work ineludes T'he 
Magic Show and 6 Rooms Riv Vu. He 
tells his entire stery in letters, a device 
that allows him to stick to what is ji 
another form of dialogue. The fee: fo 
this convenience is a certain loss of 
credibility in small matters, such as th 
need for police officers to communica 
through notes. But Randall is mor 
deserving of credit for overcoming hi 
form than of criticism for succumbing 
to it, because he has contrived a ^. 
genuine thriller in an unpromising 
format. 


















Duke by Derek Jewell. Norton, $9.95. 
As jazz critic of the London Sunday 
Times, Mr. Jewell has admired Elling- 
ton’s music for thirty years, inter- 
viewed him on his English tours, talked 
with his bandsmen, friends, and family. 
All that information has now been 
collected in what the author calls “a 
portrait of Duke Ellington,” possibly 
because Mr. Jewell avoids Freudian 
dredgings. He gives the main facts, 
including a great deal of information ^. 
about the music and the players. There . _ 
are plenty of anecdotes—touching, fun- 
ny, sometimes infuriating—but almost __ 
all are variations on Ellington’s publie - 
style of courtly detachment and deli- 
eate irony, which seems to have been 
his private style as well. A man not. 
easy to know, and also a genius, à 
nonesuch, as inexplicable as a miracle. 
Mr. Jewell has better sense than to try 
to account for Ellington, because he 
knows he cannot. He can make you ery, - 
though, if you loved the Duke madly. 
Illustrations, list of recordings. 






















THE SWORD oF SHANNARA by Terry | 
Brooks. Random House, $12.95; $6.95 
paper. Subtitled "an epie fantasy," and 
adorned with monsters out of Lo 

eraft, morals from the Sunday School 
teacher, and adjectives from ev= 
erywhere. This eannon is aimed at the 
Tolkien troops and may hit, since there 
are hereties who find Tolkien simi 
unreadable nonsense. The illustr 









3 debrandt are well 
| to ‘the mtubering text. 








( "ec Caivin Trillin. Little, 
Brown, $7.9%. A boobish local youth 
finds a rurestone in the hitherto 
aimless towr of Berryville, Maine, and 
-everybody g»es Vinland crazy, giving 
Mr. Trillin tbe opportunity for cheerful 
mockery of summer people, natives, 
“small-town dalia cocktail parties, 
f rciaeologists, historical so- 
deue, TV broadcasters, conservation- 
ists, real esiate promoters, federal 
grants, ethree groups, and even, un- 
likely as it seems, country and western 
music. The Yalogue is amusing, the 
pace superscoie, Mereover, Mr. Trillin 
has invented.z truly novel case of juve- 
nile rebellior. 























THE SPLENDecR OF ISLAMIC CALLIGRA- 
PHY by Abdelkebir Khatibi and 
Mohammec Sijelmassi. Rizzoli, 
$45.00. Islamie ealligraphy is both an 
art involving intricate principles of 
proportion aad a religious act symbol- 
izing theologwal tenets, a combination 
which makes the text difficult reading 
for the non-X.oslem. The reproductions, 
however, are magnificent and a delight 
to any eye. 174 illustrations, 54 in 
color. 





THe Lire amp Times or CHAUCER by 
John Gardwer. Kaopf, $12.50. Since 
Geoffrey Chaucer spent most of his life 
as a hardworking but well-rewarded 
servant of the crown, regardless of 
which king leyppened to be wearing it 
(a remarkable feat in an age when new 
royal brooms tended to sweep in self- 
defense), a great deal of information 
about him sarvives. But it is official 
information shna, grants, jobs, res- 


— 





dons, There - are no private pede no 
informal letsers. It is not known at 
which schoel a2 acquired his formidable 
learning, cr kow he got on with his 
wife, althoug it is known that he was 
robbed by baadits and sued for overdue 
bills. Mr. Gavener therefore has large 
areas in wh ‘1 to speculate on the 
(cer, and he does it most 
éivagingly b reconstructing the lively 
thought and golitics of the fourteenth 
century, stueving Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries, and working out a plausible 
balance betwen the ideas found in the 
poetry and what must have been the 
practical requirements of survival. The 
lor makes no claim to original schol- 
. He tas synthesized available, 



















but scattered, material with intelli- 
gence and grace. 





PREMINGER: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by 
Otto Preminger. Doubleday, $8.95. Mr. 
Preminger is unusually terse for a 
Hollywood autobiographer; he is also 
superficial, humorless, and occasionally 
self-righteous. 





Your Ticker is No LoNGER VALID by 
Romain Gary. Braziller, $8.95. M 
Gary’s grim, clever novel presents the 
waning of one Frenchman’s virility as 
a metaphor for the decline of the West. 
It will not do a thing for the energy 
crisis, although it may induce one in 
any male reader over thirty. Translated 
by Sophie Wilkins. 





VOYAGE TO GREENLAND by Frederica 
de Laguna. Norton, $9.95. Ms. de 
Laguna, professor emeritus of anthro- 
pology, Bryn Mawr, has at last pub- 
lished the story of her first expedition. 
In 1929, she put off a vacation with her 


fiancé to go to Greenland as assistant | 


to the Danish archaeologist and ex- 
plorer Therkel Mathiassen, an ener- 
getie digger and mountain climber who 
"could not always remember that I was 
not a boy." Quite apart from lively 
descriptions of a Greenland that is now 
gone forever, the book is interesting 
for its candid, and at the time largely 
unconscious, revelation of the struggle 
between marriage and a career in the 
mind of a girl who, like most in that 
period, had expected the former to take 
precedenee automatically. Maps, illus- 
trations. 





O AMERICA by Luigi Barzini. Harper 
& Row, $10.00. From 1925 to 1930, Mr. 
Barzini lived in the United States, first 
going to school and then beginning his 
career as a journalist. His memoirs of 
that time are witty, ironie, often 
shrewd, but also limited because he 


operated in New York City and Long 


Island. There was more to this country 
than the Gatsby territory. 





Prize STORIES OF 1977 edited and 
with an introduction by William 
Abrahams. Doubleday, $8.95. The O. 
Henry Awards make a fine, varied 
collection, proving, as Mr. Abrahams 


promises, that the short story continues | 


to flourish. 





"Foots Say” by ! Nathalie Barrdüte. 
Braziller, $7.95. There is a real dahger 
that Ms. Sarraute, in her determination 





NY. 1968 (95:6) 263- 4000. 












will eventually jetti T 
tiller. This novel appe rs 
history of a scholar and inte 
whose assured manner conceal 
mense inner timidity. On the. 
hand, it may be about something. 
entirely. The subtle implications. à 
overtones of Ms. Sarraute's Fren 
have actually driven the translat 
Maria Jolas, into footnotes. 























THE EanLY Morning MILK TRAIN | 

Rowland Emett. Stephen Greene 
$8.95. Admirers of Emett's spidery and. 
lunatic rolling stock will find that these | 
cartoons are, as labeled, "the cream." 
| —Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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Lire & lenas CONTRIBUTORS 








Benjamin DeMott appears regularly in 
these pages. 

Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer 
based in western Massachusetts. 








POETS IN THIS ISSUE 
W. S. Merwin's (page 81) latest book is 
Ihe Compass Flower. 

Philip Booth's (page 85) most recent 
book of poetry is Available Light. 






turns hágative freres and 
feelings into positive goals and 
actions. 





Pm 


nh Nelson Hall 


La 325 W, Jáckson. Chicago 


EDUCATION-VACATION 


LIU's beautiful Southampton College in the resort 
Hamptons offers extensive programs in undergrad- 
uate, graduate and teacher education. Marine 
Science, Marine Ecology, Environmental Science, Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Social Scierice. Special Studies in- 
clude Human Ecology. Major Writers' Conference, plus 
many One-Week Intensives. Complete vacation facili- 
ties at low family room and boárd rate of approx. $200 
a weak for 4. Write for free -40-page brochure: Ms. 
Skinner, Dept X, Southampton College, Southampton, 






at your hooks le 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


JOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
iperbacks or harc covers. 250 copies up. Write 
r free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
\, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Hlinois 60602. 


JK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
IOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
$t., New York City 10022. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
v v invited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
«upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
Oke Terrace, Ardmore, PA 19003. 





ue POETRY WANTED for cooperative anthology. In- 
* clude stamped envelope. Contemporary Litera- 
5 ture Press, Box 26462, San Francisco, California 
*. 94126. 





YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Book 
"Publishers, P.O. Box 3455-A, Knoxville, TN 





YOUR BOOK PRINTED. Biography Press, Rt. 1, 
Box 745, Aransas Pass, Tx. 78336 





à = Book printing. Paperback/hardback. Quality edit- 
Cong, design, production. Paragon Press, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 





> POETRY MARKETS— Current, detailed list, $3. 
C LYF-J,; Box 1872, Milwaukee, WI 53201, 





BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 
pages, $49. Free Sample. Triton Press. 13850 Big 
-Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006 





4 WRITERS-—Searching for a publisher? A literary 
agent can make the critical differences between 
your success and failure. New Light Productions 

“knows how and where to market your material 

' successfully, with bigger advances and better con- 

tract terms. Send your fiction and non-fiction 

'Coomanuscripts to: New Light Productions: Literary 

"Agents, 92 Cedar Street, Stony Brook, NY 

Se PEI BS. 





| BOOKS 
RITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 


























; Matawan, New Jersey 07747 


REE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Aegiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
'ochester, N.Y. 14619. 





“GOOD USED BOOKS-—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
"selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
: Subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
sch da Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N. Y. 12412. 








SAVE UP TO 90%. Columbia University Press. 
: Huge discounts on over 500 titles plus FREE bonus 
- books. For free catalog, write Columbia University 
“Press, Dept. AM 1 Irvington, N. Y. 10533 


E. Breitner, M.D.; A New Approach to Psycho- 
herapy by LA. Psychiatrist. $12.00. Press, Box 
2. N.Y. 11804. 


"logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- — 


BOOKS 


YOU CAN SAWE MONEY ON THE BOOK CLUBS! 
Copyrighted report gives you my secrets for 
saving cash when dealing with book clubs. Pays for 
itself immediately. .oaded with useful tips. In- 
cludes book club directory. $2 postpaid. Walter 
Marcinke Jr.. Dept. 1A, 1239 West Jarretisville 
Rd., Forest Hel, Md. 21050 


POETRY WANTED-—^ossible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALO- 
MAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444, Whittier, 
CA 90607. 





BOOK READERS AND COLLECTORS! Send wants 
to: S&S Book:, £0 North Wilder, AT-1, St. Paul, MN 
55104 





Used Books. Free large catalogue. Many subjects. 
Shuhi Morris. CT 06763 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40€ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





PUBLISH YOUR BCOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing pragram: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
Ail subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YDE, 
84 Fifth Averue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHER $ OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, ‘mports and reprints on all sudjects 

biography, fiction, etc., ) 000 
ycu buy Looks you should see our big 
for a free copy: 


art, history 
titles! EF 
catalog of targains Write today 


Hamilton, 38-4 Chambers, Danbury, Gt 06810 


s 








BOOK LOVERS. Wonderful catalog. Show busi- 
ness, generai. financial. Exclusive publisher. Perry 
Associates, Box 2319, Springfield, MA 01101 





PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success——but _ 


for honest isstructon in writing for publication, 
read, THE WEITER, ‘he monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each ssue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sel! manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St. ath Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





` Circus Maximus 


A quarterly magazine of 
Henn poetry and graphics 


"absorbing entertainment 
E people who are not 
ashamed of having brains... 


Subscriptions: $4.00/yr. 
Sox 3251-A + York, PA 17402 












NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Egh countries--$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURZ. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point. California 92629 





RECEIVE SUNDAY EDITIONS of Twelve Great U.S. 
Newspaperzthrough our Newspaper of the Month 
Club. Betas: The Nation's Press. Pox 12297-AT 
Kansas City. Missouri 04152 


i ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands o 


FREE DETAILS onh how to borrow ard ae 
: AR UA 


/' QUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 - 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large. 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole 

man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long. 
Beach, Calif. 90805 : 





| LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co.. Box. 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. T 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 


Rare Bookfinder: Vantreusen, 1950 Post, #108 
AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send Wants. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL . | 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM3, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 l 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE—books located 
for you, no obligation. . . enjoy! Box 3253X, San 
Ciemente, CA 92672. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE —Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387 





SERVICES 


Guaranteed! Financial Success and Security. Let 
me show you how, regardiess of your occupation. 
Personal Counseling—M.A. Degree in Counseling. 
Send $5.00 check or M.O. with SASE to P.O. Box 
3056, Cherry Hill, N.J. 08034. 





PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.QO. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 








GHOSTWRITER— Memoirs, speeches, academic SR 
works. Experienced. Bold, fresh prose. Box 4506, = 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 





DETAILED CHARACTER ANALYSIS FROM YOUR i 
NAME. ANCIENT WISDOM. HANDWRITE BIRTH ©: 
DATE, $4 to METAKNOWLEDGE, BOX 4372, ALBU- 9. 
QUERQUE 87106 





















RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING-—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality-—we refuse to peddle junk. . 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of. 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000; 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 


Writing services. We provide service—not exag- 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on le 


topics, Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1 715 

















jstories and roari iini, Created by top Hollywood SA 
‘f writers. Ideal for Basiness and Club meetings, Banquets, 
etc. Humorize yous speech for any audience; any occa- 
sion. Current issue, 35.00. Sand check or m.o. to: 

| NE UXES UN-LTD. 

Dept. A-Z Hollywood, Calif. 90069 

















. WORDSMITHS. Fating., editing, research. Books, 
Papers, Studies: ox 5882, Chicago 60680. 





-HANDWRITING MALYSIS $10 CERTIFIED ANA- 
LYST, 3409 GREBNGARDEN, ERIE, PA 16508 


REC@RDS AND TAPES 


“SHOW ALBUMS-—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. ROBBERS RIDEGROOM 7" STEREO-33'/4, 
4 songs-Jerry Orbach: Virginia Vestoff-—$3.95. 
Broadway/Hollmwood Recordings, Georgetown, 
Connecticut 06579 











STAMPS 


.PENFRIENDS. Fer free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


MUSIC 











Kits! Build dulcimmers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, bancs. from $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.9». Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Demer, Colerado 80215 





SABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
most beautiful seund, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from 1084 Hom. Vancouver B.C. Canada 





HARPSICHORD CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 
Free brochure. Joseph Csborne, 161-A W. North, 
Carlisle, Penna. $9013 





M..SASSMANN "IRPSICHORDS. 17th, 18th Cen- 
tury Reproductams. Fitest Craftsmanship. Ut- 
most Dependability. Catalog. Dealer Territories. 
10551 Victory Lene NE., Seattle, WA, 98125 
Gregoire Harpsictord Distributors. 


RECIPES 








acapitónally. deuciads-ichocolste. cake: Tepe: 
“$1.00 to Cake, ?'2. Box 32288 Washington, D.C. 
oru 





DELICOUS NEVE2-FAIL WHITE RICE RECIPE, $1 
TO 1464 HIGHWOOD DRIVE, MCLEAN, VA, 22101 





3 RECIPES—C«oBE Duck-—Fruit Brandy—Coffee 
Liqueur—made xor perenes Plus bonus Xmas 
Drink $2.00 Chirs-—Box 9953, San Diego, CA 
92109 





Original Pasadem. Recipe for Jalapeno Jelly $2, 
New, Refreshing, *illian, 3469 N. Del Rey, Sanger, 
CA 93657 





DELECIOUSLY DEFERERT HORS D'OEUVRE RE- 
CIPIES. $1 and s.s.e. tc Hors d'oeuvres 33 Birch 
St. Peabody, MA 31960 







ECOLOGY 


> LOGY MINDED 100%. recycled notepaper, sta 
cata og ic" businesses or individuals. AM, 
Box 1 2. fEmtgten, Mass. 02351 








UNIQUE, CUSTOM-DESIGNED WOOD PLAQUES. 
FREE CATALOG. NEWTON, BOX 339, DEPT. AM, 
INTERLAKEN, NY 14847 


"MINIATURE OIL PAINTINGS, handpainted by Chi- 
nese artist. Two for $5.00 postpaid. Money order 
only please. Sun Great Trading Company, 65 Mint- 
su Road, Taichung, Taiwan." 


FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AP1 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 





FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Study and fun in Mexico. Instituto Cultural 
Tenochtitlon Inc. Diversified undergraduate and 
graduate curriculum— credits guaranteed trans- 
ferable. For catalogue and schedule, write I.C.T. 
inc., Box 30639, Seattle, Washington 98103. 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 


| School. College prep, small classes, stimulating 


teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE — Heidelberg, Stras- 
bourg. Paris, London, Madrid. Liberal arts curric- 
ula: academic-year and summer programs. Amer- 
ican credit system. U.S. Office, 429 N.W. 48th 
Street, Oklahoma City, OK 73118 





CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 





Robertson Davies, George Garrett, Brendan Gal- 
vin, Lael Wertenbaker, Maurice Sendak, Con- 
stance Carrier, William Packard, Leigh Dean— 
some of the staff of the Wesleyan-Suffield Writer- 
Reader Conference, June 26-July 2. Daily semi- 
nars, evening lectures, late show films. Write: 
Director, 
University, Middietown, Connecticut 06457. 





BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. August 16- - 
28, 1977. Lectures, workshops, conferences, in 


fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children's literature. 
Write: Bread Loaf, Box 501, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-7662. 


EXPEDITIONS 








ART & ARCHITECTURE OF A MEDIEVAL BUD- - 
DHIST MONASTERY. University expedition seeks | 
donor-participants to research an ancient tradi- : 


tion. Biology peojects too. Write: EXPEDITIONS, 


Botany Department, University of California, Ber- | 


keley 94720. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current School, 
college opening list in U.S. $5.95; ABROAD; $5.95. 
Principal, Headmaster openings $4.95. Library 
openings $4.95. Leading placement sources U.S. 
$3.95, Foreign $4.95. EISL Box 662, Newton, 
Mass. 02162 





OVERSEAS JOBS-——Now Hiring, 103 Countries, Ail 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports-—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, international Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





EMPLOYMENT!!IU.S.!! Foreign! Skilled. Unskilled. 
Equal Opportunity. All fields. Directory, Applica- 
tions, Resume instructions—- $3.00. National, 422 
A4 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 


A NYT ARTE Ts ER erry 


















Writer-Reader Conference, Wesleyan - 














VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. 
culture, engineering, home econom 
administration, accounting, nursi 
needed for Peace Corps projects. in A 
America, Asia, the Pacific. French o 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or coup 
Information: Cynthia Seck, ACTION, Bo 
Washington, D.C. 20525. An Equal Cpport 
Program. 























TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE publis 
monthly 70-100 pages of current school/univer 
sity vacancies. $6/1 month, $16/4 months, $30 
8 months. Box 306-A, Bainbridge Island, Wast 
98110. 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, fr 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive "Di 
rectory of 200 American Companies Overseas" 
and special reports on summer jobs, government 4 
careers, international organizations, teaching, li- | 
brarian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and sos 
cial work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed - 
or payment refunded. Hill International Publica-- 
tions, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 
































OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations!” 
$10,000-$50,000--. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YQ. indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 2 
















Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. Ms e 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. p. 






WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers; 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000-- . Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 







AUSTRALIA —NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and. ©. 
forms, $2.00. Austco, Box 8489-YY, Long Beach, o 
California 90808 










OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide. Di-- 
rectory and complete information— $2.00 Oppor-«.: 
tunities. Box 19107-YR, Washington, D. C. 20036: : 













U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS-—Complete information 

on hundreds of worldwide companies. Outstand- 
ing opportunities and advantages. Send $6.98. 
Globalemploy (LNDA), 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, 
AL 35802 










OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . (Including Alaska). 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and 
Occupations. Global Employment. Box 808-V Na- 

tional City, California 92050 ; 









YOUR RESUME —write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms; $3.25. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 







BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE ?-—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 839. 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 
















HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-C, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 104. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 3 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 : 
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OW TO build a lifetime income by writing infor- 
ation. Free details. National Post. Box 2951ATD 
iver City, California 90230. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
e, mail order business from home, without 
pital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free re- 
rt. Mellinger, Dept. £1085, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
da 2 1364. 


| START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 






<: CABLE/FM BROADCAST STATION: Excellent 
Spare time income. No investment required. 
t. "Broadcasting", Box 5516-SE, Walnut Creek, CA 
-|. 94596 i 


co CAPITAL $$ AVAILABLE Business Loans. . 
= oture Capital BROKERS INVITED & PROTECTED! 
-C Dep't. #41, Box 5470, Cleveland, OH 44101 PH 
05216) 521-3735 or 961-9100 International! Mort- 
«gage Banker STULL & CO., Since 1870 


. Ven- 


| BECOME A RICH LANDLORD! Order "Rental Prop- 

erty Investment Guide." All about buying. financ- 

cung, making money in rental property. $5.95. 

« -HARRISCO, Box 101D, Canal Winchester, Ohio 
43110. 


a GIVE EVERY CUSTOMER/PROSPECT A FABU- 
5S LOUS VACATION in Las Vegas and other famous 
| resorts plus $500.00 in game chips and entertain- 
:s^ment. Watch your product sales zoom out of sight 
c for a mere $2! For information write: Business 
o incentives, 1311 Berkshire, Austin, Texas 78723. 


5. HOW MUCH does being your own boss or making 
($25,000 per year interest you? The Warner break- 
through in the Engraving field could be your 
o>) future. Write: Warner, Room EC-113-GF, 1512 
«Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626 


5: "HOW TO START YOUR OWN COMMUNITY NEWS- 
(UOPAPER'— big new 136-page manual by award- 
s winning publisher is packed with details on how to 
enter this fascinating and profitable field, even 

“with limited capital. Only $9.95 plus 75€ postage, 
handling. 10-day money-back guarantee. Meadow 
Press, PO Box 35A, Port Jefferson, NY 11777. NY 
- * residents add 7% tax. 



















WORLD TRAVEL SEMINARS & LUXURY CAR com- 
pany paid. Sensational new product. Fabulous 
income potential. Write: J & L Associates, Box 
312, Hays, Ks. 67601 


Overlooked Writing Markets. Easy-to-crack. Free 
looklet, "Writing For Money." Smith, 1141-A Elm, 
Placerville, Ca. 95667. 





Home Income Stuffing Envelopes. Free Supplies! 
Send 254, Stamp. Profits, B725-AM-5, Belen, N.M. 
87002 


$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
letters. information—FREE. Opportunities, Box 
721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 


REAL ESTATE 


‘CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! "Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete information! Send $2.00. Canadian in- 
ternational, Box 19107-YR, Washington, D.C. 
20036 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . 


$500.00 WEEKLY! IMMEDIATE, GUARANTEED 


Homesites, farming. vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus curren: nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YR, Washington, D.C. 20036 


280 ACRES FOR $4,950.00 

Large sprawling property ideal for cattle ranching, 
investment, and homesteading. In Paraguay, (con- 
sidered by investors "The Switzerland” of South 
America}. Tax benefits for cattle ranching! For 
details and terms write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West. Apt. AP, Toronto, Canada M5M 
3A8 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 
perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 
Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Oh.o 44126 (216) 751-2155. 


Cabin, stoves, 7.8 acres wood, on lake N.W. Wis. 
Airport 2 miles. Box 181 Williams Bay, Wis. 
53191 


SEVERAL INTERESTING NOVA SCOTIA PROPER- 
TIES INCLUDING OCEANFRONTS, IDEAL FOR VA- 
CATION, DEVELOPMENT, WRITE: P.O. BOX 111, 
BEACONSFIELD, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 50-1000 
Acre Tracts Free catalog. Timber Estimates and 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, REALTORS—REGISTERED 
FORESTER, box 1416, Morganton, N.C. 28655 
(704) 437-2310 


Private sale. Retirement Business. 7 Rental units 
plus house on the ocean in Tokeiand, Washington. 
Excellent saimon fishing and crabbing $55,000 
David Johnson, P.C. Box 134 Gardiner, Oregon 
97441 


CANADIAN ADVENTURER LAND Sand beaches, tall 
pines; fishing for pixe, trout, walleyes, sturgeon: 
Hunting for moose, deer: Airstrip: $10 down, $20 
monthly. immediate possession: $1700 special 
price for home or cottage site. Carl Alford, Dept. 
AT., 16 Bath Read, <ingston, Ontario. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 


noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 


Tough Traveler manufactures high quality back- 
packs and travel bags. Now we have a raincoat 
that is waterproof without being clammy. Free 
Catalogue: 1328 State St, Schenectady, NY 
12304 


VACATIONS 


High Hampton Inn & Country Club. In Southern 
Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 ft. Spectacular scenery. 
Rustic decor. Good food. Private 18-hole golf 
course. 8 tennis courts. (Special golf/tennis pack- 
age availabe.) 3 lakes. Fishing. Boating. Swim- 
ming. Private stables. Skeet & trap field. Archery. 
Write or phone 704-743-2411. High Hampton Inn, 
124 Hampton Rd., Cashiers, N.C. 28717. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, serene, 
secluded Tennis. Dixon's, McGaheysville, Va. 
22840 


SAIL THE MAINE CCAST. Historic schooner "STE- 
PHEN TABER", Relaxed, informal vacation. $225 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September. Ail 
inclusive. Write Capt. Mike Anderson, Box 736-F, 
Camden, Maine 04&43 





Maine Windiammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner. Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $205-$225 complete! BOX 
617AM. Camden, Maine 04843 


Arr A RYPICR PS SR 7 gy 


from $7. 50 Acre! nee BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Hab : 


| DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for the adventurous trav- * 


| REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, . 


| mation "Yetabo'', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 








Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted schoonei i 






sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 


for tolder. 


VACATION RENTALS 


"Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac. By half- 

month or month, July through September. Sev- 
eral available year ‘round. Bartlett Carry Club. 
Tupper Lake, NY.” 


MAINE—Small guest cottage on private estate 
located on Sebago Lake. Separate office in con- 
verted stables if desired. Tennis Court. Available . 
semi-monthly or monthly after June 20. Full > 
estate also available for small conferences. P. $, oi 
DONOHUE, 20 CLOVELLY RD, Wellesley, MA. GGS 
02181 Tel. 617-235-4384 vi 


PRIVATE TENNIS! Beachfront Jamaican villa, four 
bedrooms, staff. Snorkeling, bodysurfing, friendly 
fishing village. From $270. Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, 
Hartford CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


Rent, restored farmhouse. 41 acres. June 1 sum-. Ad : 
mer or longterm. 4 bedrooms Write, Kramer, — . 
Colrain, Massachusetts 01340 Gi 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. Oceanfront house, fur- 
nished, four smali bedrooms. Private beach privi-. . 
leges. Roedder, 8405 Rayburn Rd., Bethesda, MD 
20034 


WEEKLY VERMONT SUMMER RENTAL—With 
Music, Tennis Club and Youngsters' Activities 
included Free. Two-bedroom, luxurious Village 
home (sleeps six) with membership privileges in 

the Smugglers' Notch Tennis and Swim Club (ten 
courts, 70-foot pool, saunas). The Club ''Match- 
maker" makes sure you play all the casual or 
commpetitive tennis you want-—mixed doubles, 
Pro-Am doubles, practice and strategy sessions, .. - 
etc. Resident quintets (Baroque to Ragtime) en- 
hance your luncheons and sunset hours. Also, free 
youngsters' tennis clinic and activity programs. 
Home is complete in every way. Superb dining in 
The Village and adjacent Stowe. Rental $455.00/ 
week. Call owner's exclusive agent—-Jan 
Symes-——(800) 451-3222 toli free. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, —. 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180... 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- —— 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


















eler! For a sample portfolio of our unique travel 
guides send two dollars to Great Trips, Box 5199- 
A, Grand Central Station, New York NY 10017. 


TRAVEL 


and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- - 


France. 


COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING | 
IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


Equipment, meats, guiding, and some of the feast seen couritry 
in the Continental Us S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soli- 
tude of wilderness idaho-styie. 

We are licensed and bonded, write: 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S pah 
SPECIAL l 








David Petersen. 


Box 9252, -—— Idaho 83843 
(208) 882-1955 






09 AE Depct Flushing, NY 11358 










ENTRE D'ETEPES DES PYRENEES ATLAN- 
QUES offers et tural programs in Bearn/Pays 
Basque, alongitr=Canal cu Midi in Languedoc, and 
! unspotted rura: Britain July/August. Write Cob- 


:; bett, CEPA, P.D. Fox 31E, Wallingford, CT. 06492 








Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
"book explains cw, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SA" Travel Box 571-A3 Hicksville, 
New York 11802 










CHANGE YOUR HOME for one in LONDON, 
MONTREAL, SWITZERLAND ETC. Carefully, indi- 
ally matche- vacation home exchanges 
ughout. North: America/Europe—one week 
|, Up. Rentals aisa: NTERCHANGE (A) #400, 888 
| 7th Avenue, N'Y. 90019 (212) 265-4300 








NICE PLACE, RICE PRICE. That's THR-RIFT INNS. 
_ Tired of plunkiagscut your bucks to support crum- 
“my motel foodtanmc toilet bow! swimming pools? At 
.THR-RIFT INNS your money goes towards a nice, 
¿clean room. Sa “ite we gladly invite comparison 
with anyone. We have motels in Williamsburg, Va., 
"Newport News, Ya and Annapolis, Md. Write for 
ree brochure: TER-RIFT INNS Dept. ATM Box 
-2699 Newport News, Va. 23602 or call for reserva- 
tions (804) 874-4 E20. 

GAF COLORSBIDES. All countries. Catalog 50¢ 
FODOR'S TRAWELSUIDES 26 countries Europe, 
US. Canada, Memco $12.95 Worldwide 7427-A 
Washburn Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


TRAVEL HOUSING. Reduce travel costs. Stay in 
university residences. For U.S -international cata- 
Aog send $3, Teachers Travel Service, Box 7006, 
Berkeley, CA 9473". 

a alta TERRESTRE TERT 
KEEP PROMISING YOURSELF you'll get away? 
Really get away? .Aaybe do a little brook trout 
fishing, goose humdüng or iust plain relaxing? We 
may have your ankwer-Northern Canada. Find 
James Bay in your atlas and you've found our 
backyard. Ojibway: Country indian Camps/Fort 
Hope, via Nakina, Catario POT 1L0, Canada. We're 
remote, yet easily" accessible. And it's quiet up 
here. Quiet, priste: (and suitable for families). 












GOOD DEAL$ 
On Low Cost CnarterFlights and Tours 
. Subscribe to ts only charter magazine 
-for the traveling public. Published 6. 
-times a year, each issue of GOOD 
"DEALS lists £500 te 6000 CAB ap-. 
"proved anc Bended charter and tour 
- departures tc more than 40 U.S. and 
Overseas destinations. Dates, airlines, - 
hotels, prices, etc. plus editorial fea- 
tures on destivations and how to get 
the most out œ every travel dollar you 
spend. Maii caeck for $6.00 (annual 
Subscription) t5: GOOD DEALS, Dept. 
- AM, 1116 Summer St., Stamford, CT 
. 06905. 


country Cottage : Norfolk, England. Only 120 
niles from Londo Easy access to coast and 
Haces of historica. interest. Accommodates 4 
yersons. Minimumdet 2 weeks. 30$ per week. For 
xochure send 5$ «o Miss A. Richardson, 254, 
datfield Road, ‘Si Albans, Hertfordshire, EN- 
3LAND. 

SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Natural history expedi- 
ions explore New. Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
‘ona. Flying, jeep;nw, rafting, camping, lodging. 
3eo! 

































ept-108, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


gy/Archaeslegy. Free brochure: P.O. Box - 


OLLI mmer $ 


EUROPE CANADA HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE 
Ltd. We make ALL the arrangements. Brochure 
- . . $1.00 (postage & handling). 6532-C Maple 
St., Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6P 5p2. 
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FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features and 
shorts, sound and silent, color and black/white 
film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, etc. 
etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 1576-Al, 
South Bend, Indiana 46634 
———^^AA— AE 
GIFTS 
MÀ ——Á— MÀ MÓ € 
TESSRACT. 4-Dimensional Tic-Tac-Toe— played 
on a 4-D hypercube projected onto a 2-D board. 
instruction manual and 20 boards, $2.98. S& M 
Brent Co., Box 202E, Milford, Mich. 48042 
——(—————»—»———————————— 
HOBBIES 
——— Bái 
WINEMAKERS! BEERMAKERS! FREE SUPPLY CA- 
TALOG BACCHANALIA, 273-A RIVERSIDE, WEST- 
PORT, CONN. 06880 
—— ERN 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED 
POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- 
ful, hand-selected wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
14847. 

RENNES a at 


Authentic Printer's Drawers from $5.00; Wood 


type, fruit Crate Labels, Catalogs 25€ Box 
2167AM, Teaneck, NJ 07666 





JEWEL BOX CARVED FROM SOLID REDWOOD with 
a rich, hand-rubbed oil finish, plush royal blue 
lining and two separate compartments—all in a 
handsome, rough-hewn design. A unique and 
beautiful gift for both men and women. 8 inches 
long, 4 inches wide. Satisfaction guaranteed! Only 
$12.95— postpaid. REDWOOD ARTS, Dept. A-57C, 
Star Rt. Box 12-A, Myers Flat, California 95554. 





MISCELLANY 


COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50€. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 
PIT Ry Ce OLE ES Ee CERERI 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 
roc pM BUREAU ee Sn ee 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 
ernie MEN 
HANG A POET. [ll handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 

emir ERR 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty. Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 

An E re SU RR SCENES DNUS Cn INEO s bE UE Re AD 
LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 
———— O——Ó Pu RS 


PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63119 

PPS la E a RENNES 2 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Ilustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 


11, Germany 
EAE RA SR Poin r 


SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





| London Theatre Update. What's playing now in 40 - 










DATES GALORE! Meet singles—a 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245 


LONELY! Meet "New" Singles. World, Be 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 eos 



























SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, sing 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted: Na: 
wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 : 








GINGHAM FLOWER CENTERPIECE. Easy instru 
tions. $1.00. Box 8202-T, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217 

































FORGET FORGETTING! Memory breakthrough. 
Notarized quotations: (Yale-educated PhD ii 
guist, Stanford-educated. PhD scientist, etc 
"Famed professor (TIME, NEWSWEEK) discovers 
brilliant memory method.” "best, quickest” “eas 
iest photographic recall" "intelligence soars’ 
Free proof: ACHIEVEMEMICS, 626 No. Garfield - 
Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 91802. PvE 
HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 
name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 
LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont) 
05476, m 
X ———————— Finan 
THE WAREHOUSE —LOWEST PRICES ON STEREO s uE 
EQUIPMENT, TYPEWRITERS, AND CAR STEREOS. ne 
All brand new, factory sealed and fully warranteed. — 
Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T BUY IT |. — 
CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast service, THE WARE: es 
HOUSE, Dept. 7, 187 North Main Street, Milltown.) 
New Jersey 08850 p. 
HELP SAVE STAR TREK Send $1 for information: 
to: David McDonald, 316 East Fourth St., Long 
Beach, Miss. 39560 SE 
DUE 
14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Write for free, 24- : 
page booklet, "How to Know Yourself through 
Yoga." Ananda, Dept. AC3, Nevada City, CA €o 
95959. DS 
Nd DOG Ie eee ak Ee Nee OTe REGERE AGNI T 
"Turkey Award’’—it's Anonymous and sent die” 
rectly to the “Turkey” of your choice. Send hisZ 
her name, address, and $2. to: B. DiAndrea, Box 
18335, Phila., Penna. 19120. pe 
HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Amazing self-scor- ii 
ing test reveals 1.0. in 45 minutes!! 99.9% ac-- 
curate!! Send $2. today! Guaranteed. Mentor : 
Products, Box 23763, Oakland, Ca. 94623 


CULTURED T-SHIRTS— Rimbaud, Thoreau, Kes: 
rouac, Keynes, Peris, Brontes, Mahler, ives, Mel- - 
ville, Escher, Klim't, Vivaldi, AynRand, Varese; 
Bartok, Parrish; Bosch, Veblen, Wilde, Poe, Ricar- 
do, T.S. Eliot, Reich, Skinner, Verne, Malthus, 
Hesse, Blane, Adam Smith, Orwell, $6, 2 for $1i; 
S,M,L,XL, P.O. Box 232-A, Newton Centre, MA. 
02159 
Super-high-ceiling IQ test. $5, including score- 
report. Four Sigma Society, Box 795A, Berkeley, © 
Calif. 94701 = 
ECTS SUUM ro SRE ONC EO ERREUR RR NOR 
YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE. Believe it? Then you are - 
probably a Humanist. For free information, write: - 
American Humanist Association, Dept. A, 602 

Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94107 : 
YOUR NAME beautifully engraved on metal plate 
for your front door. $5.00 Ackerman Engraving . 
Co. Box 56 Saugerties, N.Y. 12477 : 
etchant Saeco QNA NNNM TNNT a RO 


London theatres? Send $1.00. H. Willms, P.O. Box 
12213, Tucson, Arizona, 85711. ; 
WILL BOOK—''What Everyone Should Know 
About Wills", 64 pages, written by an attorney... 
Only $1.00! Send to: NEWTON, Box 339-7El, : 
Interlaken, NY 14847. P 




























/? Have nationwide friends. Enclose | 
Ip. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. — 






PRIVACY LAWS permit citizens to examine and 
challenge the contents of their GOVERNMENT, 
“SCHOOL, CREDIT RECORDS. Booklet contains 
-analysis of rights, major files, addresses, detailed 
procedures, Send $3 to A. Harter, Box 17222, 
-. Tampa, Florida 33682. 

UM CONCLURE SURE RI UON RES 
.ENERGY SAVING HOME building/renovating spec- 
^jfications can reduce utility bills by 65%, add 
- comfort. S.A.S.E. Box 159A, Moorestown, New 
| Jersey 08057 
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Remember ANYTHING YOU WANT. New book 
= shows you how. $3.00. Arlotta Press, Dept. MA. 
... 6340 Millbank Drive. Dayton, Ohio 45459. 





= INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
(BER. Short. simple method of acquiring powerful 
(e memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
-PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
|. < ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"s "how" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
_ information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
5(.B845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
590272. 






is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete, Information 


WRITE : 





IS paiaina amaira rore tirer tarii a tria PPP mor 








|. Trace Your Family "ROOTS." instructions. $1. University 

v SASE. OMEGA(2), Box 4171, Wichita Falls, Texas . . 

v Sea08 Microfilms 
international 


“END FOOT/LEG CRAMPS INSTANTLY! Amazing 































v .-nightime remedy guaranteed. $2. Hyde, 446 Dept. F.A, Dept. F.A. 
Mountainview, Valley Cottage, NY 10989. 300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford How 
e Xv cu EM M MCN MCCC OT eee Ann Arbor, MI 48106 London, WCTR 4EJ 
t: WOODBURNERS ENCYCLOPEDIA—Most authori- USA. England 


tative. and complete treatment of wood combus- 
‘tion, stoves, fireplaces, chimneys, energy cost 
comparisons, and much more. Send check or 
‘money order for $6.95 plus $1.00 shipping and 
‘handling to The Fire Place, P.O. Box 173, Oberlin, 
‘Ohio 44074. 





“The perfect birthday present." 


—Alison Lurie 
Why do we celebrate birthdays? How have these 
well-loved or loathed observations touched the 
lives o" commoners, kings and assorted eccentrics 
across the years? The intriguing answers are in 
Linda Lewis’s magical mixture of history, legend, 
literature, philosophy, and poetry. "A charming 
book.’ —Kirkus Reviews. 


BIR 


| Their Delights and Disappoi ntments, 
Past and Present, 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL! Bachelors, Mas- 
- ters, Ph.D.s... Free revealing details. Counseling, 
Box 317-AM1, Tustin, California 92680 





. ADVERTISE your Farm, Business, Home in 48 
States .50 word CORPORATE ADVERTISING, BOX 
98, HOT SPRING. ARK. 71901 


NECKTIE CLEANING. 









.SPECIAL OFFER: Clean and restore 6 ties for 
‘$7.50. Beautifully! Send for free tie mailer or mail 
. direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. Roblin Tiemaster, 
190A Glencove Ave., Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 














E à ds Worldly, Astrological 
SITUATIONS WANTED se and Infamous 
oe ora for your house, Perfect reterences i| WY M - Linda Rannells Lewis 


interested call 812-334-2886. Mr. and Mrs. : PWOS 7 . 
Dietsch 215 East Ninth #3, Bloomington, Indiana | Woodcuts by David Frampton 






$10.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Boo 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMP 





hat to copy and how to write. Anyone can begin 
rfect. nome business A Details 





C 





You'll feel c=tter just being there. 
u don't have t3 nike. You don't have to 
if. Tennis. Swit. Sail. Climb. Ski. Or jog. 

You can spead two sybaritic weeks 
ing on a 10,0008 00t height chaise 
unge. Making sure your tan is even. 
ercising by occasionally reaching over 
r a glass of wine. Anc when it's all over 
oul] feel like takeng on the world. 

Of course if you Co like to play, then 
e have everythisg you need to play a little 
tter. Golf courses on the sides of moun- 
ins. Sails that tase you past ancient castles. 


ikes that lead tcavards hidden valleys. 
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s good for you 


in Switzerland you'll find that health 


isn't something abandoned by youth and 
searched for in vain by the elderly. You're 
just as likely to meet a grandfather as his 
grandson on an Alpine peak. And to find 
health spas populated by eminently 
healthy people who need an occasional 
restorative week or two. 

Of course all this shouldn't give 
you the impression that all we're doing is 
breathing in that good clean air. 

We're gourmeting as successfully as 
any country in the world. Staying up all 
night when we feel like it. Sipping coffee 


+ 





for hours in outcoor cafes. Reveling. 
Feasting. Festing. And practicing our 
well-known art of welcoming visitors. 

So what are you waiting for? 
Chocsing Switzerland as a place to dc 
busiress or pleasure makes sense. It’s 
simp y a logical place for you to be. 

For a free color brochure write 
"Switzerland" 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Box or menthol: - 


ariton 
lowest. 








See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 














tar mg. / nicotine mg. / 

cigarete Agarre 
BrandPNon-iter 25 l8 . 
Brand C Non-Filter 28 
Brand W I aaa 
Brand W100 a aca d an 
BrandM BT 
Brand S Menthol Be 
Brand S Menthol 100  .— 18 O: eee 
Brand Bi BH 100 18 Ü 


atat ar um yy tr rre e mA e Po dee e ehe trie tts aaa aaa true erri ire bre p lerem Ad Pa M rA tat rre rr Pel Ie mta armare 


BrandMBox . . DSRS L 10 
Brand K K id K Menthol MO bf 14 


Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 


























tar mg. / nicotine mg. / 
,9Uigarete — — arate — 
BrandPBox 1 15 | 08 
Brand K Mid  — | 14 . | 09 
Brand W Lights — | 13 . ..09 . 
Brand M Lights — 13 /. OB 
Brand D- a a oos oe OO 
Brand D Menthol — I OB 
Brand V Menthol 0 a 11 aa O07 
Brand V ocu os oso o EO a mon 2E e 
Brand M Menthol — | 8 3. 05 
BrandM — NENNEN MEME NS 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Cariton Menthol less than 1 0.1 
Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 


“Ay per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Soft pack-1 mg. 
Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Box*-less than 1 mg. 





Of all brands, lowest...Cartton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar. 
.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 


Soft Peck and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. 776. 
Box: 1 ng. "tat", 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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“CHIANG CHING 
CONCROXANE WERE 
Photos & Maps 
{Pub price 31S 


207 THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
Superior Edition 
(Pub price $128 


409 VOYAGE: À 
Noval of 1898 by 
STERLING HAY UREN 
(Pub price $1295; 


4014 TO JERUSALEM 
AND BACK 

A Personal Account 
OY SAUL BELLOW 
(Pub price $895) 


449 THE DEEP 
By PETER BENCHLEY 
"(Pub price $7.95) 


—882 CONEY ISLAND 
DUICKSTEP b; 
OGFORGE CIP 


+P uh price $8.95 


-242 SLAPSTICK or 
: Lonesome No Mam! 
hy KURT VONNEGUT 
 (Püb price $7.85) 


. 206 THE VALHAELA 
EXCHANGE by 

“HARRY PATTERSON 
: (Pub price $8.95) 


334 FROM JULI. 
 EHILO'S KITCHEN by 
UREA CHILD 
?OHiustrated 

-iPab price $15: 
.862 WINNERS & 
LOSERS: Battles, 
Retreats, Gains, 









“Losses and Ruins 
-Fona Long Wat 
by GLORIA EMERSON 
{Pub price $10.95} 
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293 LIEDÜBERGH 
ALONE By 

BRENDAN GILL 
Photographs 

&Pub peice $11.95) 


286 PARIS! PARIS! 


wey IRWIN SHAW 


adul RONALD SEARLE 


drawings hv 
RONALD SEARLE 
#Pub pace $10.95) 


S36 WHITEY ANG 
MICKEY- An 
A&utabiogsaphy 
sel the Yankee Years 
wey WHITEY FORD 
MICKEY MANTLE 
with JOSEPH DURSO 
Hustraced 
Pub price $8.95) 


S07 ALL THE 

@ RESIDENT'S MEN 
why CARL BERNSTEIN 
nnd ROW WOODWARD 
a hotogsaphs 

ZPub price $70.95) 


95 THE FINAL DAYS 
Sho BOB WOODWARD 
hd CARA BERNSTEIN 
Photographs 

iPub price $12.95) 


62 THE SHADOW GF 
“THE WINTER PALACE 
Siussia's Drift 

^u Revolution 

TRZE TET by 
GODWARI 

RANKS BAW 
Silustraszed 

“Pub price $12.95) 


21 THE 


CÜCKEFELLERS 

An American Dynasty 

“Sy PETES COLLIER 

wind DAVID 

3OROWITZ. Photos 
Pub price $15) 


Prices shown awe publishers US. prices Outside 
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MERICA has one great bookstore people can depend on. 
It's America's Bookstore — the Book-of-the-Month Club 

— the shop-at-home service readers have come to regard as an 
essential part of their lives. Many of our most enthusiastic 
shoppers are people who simply don't join “clubs.” But they 
trust the Book-of-the-Month Club to offer them the most 
important of the new books . . . they welcome the convenience 
of home delivery . . . and, of course, they love saving money 
on books they really want. As for the Book-of-the-Month 
Club's unique Book-Dividend? plan, it's a booklover's dream 
and a bookbuyer's reward — it can save you at least 70% 
of publishers' list prices, allowing you to build a superb home 
library which answers the needs of the entire family. 

; Why not begin to enjoy these literary and monetary benefits 

, by choosing any four of the extraordinary books included | 

here for only $1. 


Qe |j 654 Pub 
«v > ; price $8.95 
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price $10.95 





117 Pub 
price $10 


price $7.95 


380 WORLD DF QUR 
FATHERS by 

IRVING HOWE 
Photographs 

(Pub price $14.95) 


279 OCTOBER 
LIGHT Ay 

JOHN GARDNER 
Hiustrated 
iPub price $101 


244 THE NEW 
YORK TIMES COOK 
BOOK hv CRAIG 
CLAIBORNE, Hius. 
iPub price 315) 


643 THE GRASS 
IS ALWAYS 


You're invited to choose 


ANY 4 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 


319 Pub 222 
price $15.95 Æ 













Ng previous book 
abour the scandal 
.. has begun to tell 
the inside story as 









GREENER QVER savings on most books you choose. thisone does” 
THE SEPTIC TANK _cuntstornen 






N. Y. Times 





by ERMA BOMBECK 
Hlustrated 
iPub price $6.95) 


233 THE RIGHT 
AND THE POWER 
The Prosecution of 
Watergate by 

LEON JAWORSKI 
(Pub price $9.95) 


289 ILLUSIONS 
The Adventures of a 
Reluctant Messiah 
by RICHARD BACH 
(Pub price $5.95! 


622 A CIVI 
TONGUE -by 

EDWIN NEWMAN 
(Pub price $8.95) 


127 THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT FROST 
Edited by 
EDWARD CONNERY 
LATHEM. t Pub 
price $12.95: 


629 Pub 
price $11,95 
SOME OF THE 
BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


* In addition to getting four books for $1 when 
you join, you keep saving substantially on most 
of the books you buy. 

* And these are true savings because every book 
offered is identical to the publisher's edition in 
content. format, size and quality. 

* You'll learn about the coming Selection and 
Alternates in the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News? a literary magazine sent to you fif- 
teen times a year (approximately every three 
and a half weeks). 

e if you want the Selection, you need do noth- 
ing — it will be shipped to you automatically. 


* If you do not want the Selection —or you'd like 
one of the Alternates or no book at all — simply 
indicate vour decision on the reply form 
enclosed with the News and mail it so we'll 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, l 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 7-A8-6 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and send me the four vol- 
umes whose number I have indicated in boxes 
below, billing me $1.00 for all four volumes. ! 
agree to purchase at least four additional Se- 
lections or Alternates during the first year I 
am a member, paying in-most cases special 
members’ prices. My membership is cancel- 
able any time after I buy these four books. A 
shipping charge is added to all shipments. 
INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 


LC LL 


MR, 
MARS. Ademco a bee here 


MISS (Please print plainiv} 


pr Ei 5 1.1 AN (ADE M 
658 LANCELOT receive it by the date specified. Anares d 
by WALKER PERCY . . 
(Pub price $8.95) * If, because of late mail delivery of the News, 
l P I 1 * X m , Pe City IELIIIIEIEI 
you should receive a Selection without having 


had 10 days to decide whether you want it. that 
Selection may be returned at Club exnense. 
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BETTER AS THEY GET OLDER. 


Everybody loves a new car the day they — self-assuredness on the road. Caused by 


drive it home from the showroom. the way ourrack and pinion — lets you 
But ask them about it a few years later maneuverin — . 

and youre likely to hear a different story. traffic. And F^ 
Which is why you should consider easilyslip Æ 


. owning a Volvo. in and | 
Volvos are filled with things that people 
grow to appreciate as time goes by. In fact, 
a recent nationwide survey of new car 
buyers has shown that Volvo owners are 
more satisfied with their cars than are ai 
the owners of any car made by G.M., Ford,” 
Chrysler, or And while 
"e American the odds are that you'll 
Motors. stop at least once during your first year to 
: marvel at our four-wheel disc brakes 
(usually after your first panic stop), you'll 
probably never take advantage of our 
triangular circuit braking system. 
(It gives you about 8076 oh your braking 
veri onecircuit ever fails.) 
Afterafew years pass, there are dozens of 
other things you'll come to appreciate. 


arking spaces. 

















first time you" CT 
. . Grive a Volvo you mE 
= begin to understand a ie | "Like the way the 
Our passenger compartment is desired" seat slowly 
not just to make you feel comfortable, but conforms 
also to make you a better driver. The front to vour 
seats are infinitely adjustable. And the roof f 
pillars are narrow enough to be seen around. 
So you can always see whats going on 
around you, 
Drive under these conditions for a few 
-. months and the car begins to feel as i? it's 
J — becoming part of you. Tf youre like many " 
Volvo owners your seat. Or the 
you tl de- way the car is finished. 
elop a To E your Volvo looking g good for a long 
new  time,:t comes with six coats of paint and 
Pty primer. And two separate undercoatings 
instead of one. Or none. So if you ever do 
decide to sell your Volvo, looks won't be the 
reason why. 
At Volvo, we give you a car you can keep. 
Mcreimportantly,wegive youacar youll 


want to. 
VOLVO 


The car for people who think a 
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t began one August day in 1920. Two men held up 
a pay truck outside a shoe factory in Braintree, 
Massachusetts, shot dead the paymasier and a 
guard, and made off with $16,000 in cash. Not an 
extraordinary occasion in Massachusetts or other 
parts of the United States then—nor, alas, today. But 
this was one of the heists of history. The case of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, the men who were 
arrested, convicted, and eventually executed for the 
commission of that crime, became a case that stirred 
the world. 

It was the kind of case that (let us take what credit 
we can extract from it) could happen only m a place 
like America. Shortly after the crime they were 

arrested as fitting the 
description of two men of 
foreign appearince who 
fled the scene. They were 
admitted radicals, aad in 
those days of the Palmer 
"Red scare," that was a 
.. dangerous thing to admit 
to. They were aliens, 
.. which was not something 
. to endear them to New 
. England WASPs, and 
they were apastates, a 
.. posture that did not earn 
< them much sympathy 
~ from their fellow immi- 
- grants or descendants-of- 
immigrants from Cath- 
. olic Ireland or Italy. 

— Between the convic- 
tions and the executions, 
six years passed, years of 





























passionate intensity for thousands of people. Men of 
great position put their reputations on the line to seek 
a new trial, and others, including a president of 
Harvard and a president of MIT, sought with equal 
deliberation to send them to their fate. Protest meet- 
ings filled the streets of world capitals. Such men as 
Jan Masaryk, Albert Einstein, Anatole France, 
pleaded for the release of Sacco and Vanzetti. And, as 
time drew near for the sentence to be carried out, men 
and women converged on Boston and trundled up that 
awesome weapon Civil Disobedience to breach the 
gates of Intransigent Process. (Yes, Virginia, Civil 
Disobedience came to the United States before the 
1960s, and probably will come again sometime.) 
Police and mounted troopers paraded in, and the city 
became a place of virtual martial law. For several days 
the demonstrations, picketing, scuffles, arrests went 
on, and then, on August 23, 1927 — 

Well, let someone who was there during that turbu- 
lent time tell the story, to which these words are but a 
prelude, for all of those who, like me, are too young to 
know what it was to experience the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti—not just to read about it, but to experience 
it. 

Her name is Katherine Anne Porter. Her creden- 


tials need no repeating to anyone who has read the... 
best of American writing, for one cannot have read the — 
best without having read such books as Pale Horse, ^ 
Pale Rider, The Leaning Tower, Noon Wine, Ship of B 
Fools, or Flowering Judas. Here (beginning on page 


37) is Miss Porter's latest book, The Never-Ending 
Wrong-—a book about a shoemaker and a fish peddler : 
who made a piece of history. | 














he world 


ever see. 


Buti it, s the best one 


we've seen yet. 





A it's ap tc us to keep it working. 

Á The rest of the world acknowledges the 
American ecomomy as the most productive in 
history. 





(ther governments envy the system 
that has made such giant contributions to the 
human eor dition. 
| fs men and women in business, we 
| know cur system affords more opportunity 
for fulfillment than any other yet devised. 

: we know that only when business is 
permitted to operate profitably can we dis- 
.charge the many obligations to society of 
 responsibi* corporate citizens. 











And that taxes on corporate profits 
enable society to share,with those who cannot 
work,the benefits of productive effort. Ae 

We also know the system will only 
work as well as we do. E 

Some people argue that competitive 
enterprise has outlived its usefulness. That the 
time has come to replace it with something else 

But nobody quite knows what to re- 
place it with, and still preserve our freedom. = 

Faith in the system gave Pennwalt its 
start a good many years ago. Faith in the. 
system guides our successful growth today. 

But it's not a blind faith. We know 
there are problems. We also know from experi 
ence that every problem carries with it bo 
chance of a workable solution. € 

5o while competitive enterprise may 
not be the best system the world will ever ses ; 
it is the best one we've seen yet. c 

(If this ad makes sense to you, why 
not share it with someone of a more skeptical 
bent.) | * 

Pennwalt Corporation, Three Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


For 126 years we've been making things people need - includi ng profits. : ; 
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JAPAN 


The Lockheed bribery scandal in Ja- 
= pan has been compared to Watergate 
_ during the past year; and for political 
_ Scientists with an interest in measuring 
- the fever charts of democracies, the 
-. parallels are close and instructive. The 
- damage done so far to Japan's existing 
_ establishment is of Nixonian propor- 
tions. Ex-Prime Minister Kakuei Tana- 
__ka, who had already resigned in dis- 
. grace, went on trial early this year for 
| accepting $1.7 million from various 
" Lockheed intermediaries in return for 
favorable action on aircraft sales to 
- Japan. Four other Diet (parliament) 
. members have been publicly named as 
_ the "gray-area officials" who received 
. at least one million yen ($3400) apiece 
. but cannot be prosecuted yet because of 
- legal technicalities, and there is clear 
| evidence against nine more. 
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Thanks to Lockheed, the Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party—the broadly based cen- 
ter-conservative party which has run 
Japan with a commanding margin for 
the last twenty-two years—was almost 
unseated in December by a sullen elec- 
torate, its once formidabie majorities 
cut down to 42 percent of the popular 
vote. A coalition government is on the 
way; the current prime minister, Takeo 
Fukuda, seventy-one, may be the last of 
the LDP gerontocracy that has ruled 
since 1955. 

The business elite that presided over 
Japan's high-growth era during the 
1960s is equally in trouble. Leading 
executives of Marubeni-Iida, one of Ja- 
pan's big conglomerate trading firms, 
and All-Jzpan Airways, the country's 
biggest privately run airline, are also 
on trial. Their publie disgrace has cli- 
maxed a series of disclosures over profi- 
teering, price-fixing, and the like 
throughout Japanese industry. The day 
when the shache (company president) 
received the kind of automatic defer- 
ence once accorded to admirals and 
generals is going tainted with the same 
charges of corruption as their politician 
friends, the revered managers of Japan, 
Inc. have lost their halos. 

A disgraced chief executive, a sorely 


chastened establishment, a disillu- 


sioned public which reads almost daily 
disclosures of undercover deals between 
government officials and their big- 
business friends Japan's parallels to 
the Watergate oeriod in the United 
States can be cited indefinitely. In these 
two mass-eommunication societies, the 
patterns o? exposure and investigation 
were strikingly similar—first the jour- 
nalist pointing the finger, then the 


Storm in press and community, prose- 


cutors harried irto action, and, finally, 
due process of lew (but only after the 
now familiar rituaal of television hear- 


ings played to a national audience). 
Yet it is wrong to confuse these simi- 
larities with a cause-and-effect se- 
quence and conclude that Japan's cur- — 
rent political ailments are just one | 
more modern disease the Japanese have 
caught from us. The very label “Lock- 
heed scandal" is deceptive. For the 
king-sized payoffs of an American air- 
frame manufacturer are but one symp- 
tom of an endemic Japanese political 
problem, and they bear only slightly 
more significance to the whole than the 
Plumbers’ activities bore to the fabric 
of political and business corruption 
which Nixon's hubris constructed in 
America. 


The Tanaka connection 


The story behind Lockheed is more 
properly called the Tanaka money con- 
nection— Tanaka kinmyaku in Japa- 
nese. Although it surfaced in 1974 and 
centered on one man's casual contempt 
for political morality, its roots go back 
more than two decades. The business 
and political collusion behind the Lock- 
heed story represents the dark under- 
side of Japan's miraculous rise during 
the sixties to economic superpower sta-  . 
tus, just as the crooked activities in the. ^ 
Nixon White House were by-products 
of the growing centralization of power 
in Washington. In both countries the 
exposure of wrongdoing can be credited 
to the integrity of a few interested 
people, the backing of an aroused demo- 
cratic electorate, and the beneficent . 
workings of happenstance. 

When the U.S. occupation purged Ja- - 
pan of most of its older politicians and - 
business leaders in the late 1940s, a 
generation of forty-year-olds faute de. 
mieux took charge of the country. They 
found themselves in jobs which young 
men in Japan's age-conscious societ 



















had no chance of reaching. 
d by their war experiences, 
i8 new! eaders threw themselves first 
ito reconstruction, then into the great 
apanese business surge of the fifties 
and sixties. They became aggressive 
-and pragmatic by necessity, taking 
leadership into their hands as quickly 
as their forebears, the young samurai 
^ of the nineteenth-century Meiji Resto- 
© ration, had reacted to a similar emer- 
>o gency. They made things work, from 
.. supertankers and bullet trains to new 
< networks ef fimancial and trading com- 
. ;panies, and they grew confident with 
“> practice. 
Their schoolmates and associates 
-from the pre-war bureaucracy, also un- 
expectedly promoted by the purge, took 
over the administration of government. 
< Both businessmen and politicians 
-pledged suppert tc Japan's widened 
..post-Oceupatien democracy. Yet a good 
many pre-war practices and semifeudal 
— loyalty codes persisted behind the fa- 
.. eade of political egalitarianism and new 
business efficiency. Shadowy bosses, 
_ power fixers with large sums of money 











., at their disposal, continued to operate 


in the background of the new politics. 
< As often as not, these kuromaku (be- 
~hind-the-scenes manipulators) held the 
power balance amorg the factions of 
the Liberal Democratie Party, each of 
which was grouped around an individu- 
al leader whose constant need to take 
eare of his follewers invited the worst 
sort of money politics. 

Among the more sinister and com- 
petent kuromaku wasa pre-war nation- 
alist bully ramed Yoshio Kodama. Ko- 
dama had used some ef a small fortune 
made from wartime navy procurement 
trading to help bankroll conservative 
politicians im the early fifties. There- 
-~ after, whenever LDF money politics 
broke into scandal, Kedama seemed to 
be involved. And there was plenty of 
scandal, from the Showa Denko bribery 
case in 1948 through the shipbuilding 
procurement ease in 1954 down to the 
Japan Line stock manipulations of the 
sixties. Indeed, tae number of scandals, 
and the increasing amounts of money 
involved, were ir their own way an in- 
dex of Japan's march toward affluence. 

On occasion, as in the first two cases 
cited above, the scandals brought down 
cabinets. But althouga they impelled 
. many resignations over the years, they 
~ resulted in relatively ‘ew arrests and 
 enly intermittent public outcry. A ma- 
3 jor reason for this was the lack of an 
€ fective oppasitin: W:th an apparent 








death wish that only a trained 


ideologue could understand, the Japa- 
nese Socialists have continually 
preached "revolutionary Marxist strug- 
gle" in a country where living stan- 
dards have risen dramatically under 
the local brand of capitalism. The vot- 
ers are well aware of the incongruity of 
this message and they have repeatedly 
demonstrated their distrust of Marxist 
socialism at the polls. Then, too, 
ideology has not kept Socialist politi- 
cians from being implicated in most of 
the major postwar scandals (Lockheed 
included) along with their conservative 
colleagues in the Diet. 

Another reason for lack of voter con- 
cern about corruption was prosperity 
itself. So successful were the business- 
men in promoting Japan's high-growth 
policy that their allied political party 
stayed in power from the fifties until 
now, comfortably and with increasing 
arrogance doing business at the same 
old stand. In the process Japan became 
a marvelously affluent society. The vot- 
ers, as little worried by behind-the- 
scenes corruption as they were by ide- 
ology, kept the business bureaucrats in. 

When Kakuei Tanaka was elected 
prime minister by the LDP in 1972, the 
Liberal Democrats, along with the rest 
of the country, were enjoying the last 
flood tide of high-growth euphoria. 
"The computerized bulldozer," as the 
fifty-two-year-old Tanaka was called 
by his admirers, was the youngest 
prime minister in Japan's postwar his- 
tory, and the first to get to the top 
without a college degree in this country 
of establishment education. His widely 
publicized plan for shifting Japan's in- 
dustry to less populated areas in the 
west—The Reconstruction of the Japa- 
nese Archipelago— became a best seller. 
His popularity figures in the polls were 
unprecedentedly high. 

Actually, Tanaka's comparative 
youth was deceptive. He was no Jimmy 
Carter, suddenly appearing from the 
outside. He had been elected to the Diet 
in his twenties and had served as chief 
party secretary for the Liberal Demo- 
crats, finance minister, and, most re- 
cently, minister of international trade 
and industry. Partly because of his effi- 
ciency, and partly because of his strong 
power base in the north, he had been 
accepted by the political establishment. 
He was also, not incidentally, a success- 
ful contractor whose companies had 
landed many government jobs. There 
were whispers about Tanaka’s “vote- 
buying” and loose ways with money. 





But Japan’ S conflict of in ere 








loose, too, and nobody paid mue 
tion to this factor. Tanaka was clea: 
man with a mission: to keep up the go 
times and the growth rate. E 

He was too late. Less than a- 
after Tanaka took office, the energ 
crisis hit Tokyo. The loss of cheap 
put an end, probably forever, to t 
ambitious growth projections of th 
bureaucrats of Japan, Inc. Similarly 
the reconstruction of the Japanese Ar 
chipelago turned into a premature real- 
estate boom as speculators, innocently 
or not, started buying up property in 
the very areas where cheap land for 
development was supposed to abound. 
Inflation reached over 20 percent and. 
Tanaka's popularity percentages in the ; 
polls started to drop proportionately. 

An uncritical disciple of the high- 
growth policy, Tanaka had neither the 
wit nor the knowledge to start cutting 
back. Instead he rounded up all the big 
business money he could find to put the 
LDP across in the 1974 elections —some. 
companies, Mitsubishi included, literal- 
ly fielded their own candidates—while 
trying to hold his popular support, like 
Nixon, by opening diplomatic relations. 
with China. (Earlier, in 1972, he had 
held a widely publicized summit meet- 
ing with Nixon during which there was. 
portentous eonversation about Japan's. 
purchase of American aircraft) |. 

Neither expedient worked. Land 
speculation grew into a national scan- 
dal, and the large trading companies 
were the principal offenders. By 1974 
the consumer price index had soared. 
Wholesale prices also jumped. The 
unions, conspicuous champions of high - 
growth, pushed their wage increase de- - 
mands to the 39 percent mark. Big būsi- 
ness came under attack everywhere, for. 
price-fixing, for pollution, for insuffi- 
cient planning. Although Tanaka and 
the LDP managed to squeak through 
the 1974 elections with reduced majori- 
ties, criticism continued to grow, and by 
late 1974 Japan was experiencing i 
worst crisis of confidence in decades. 





*Back money" 


At this delicate moment in the pati 
cal maneuvering of Kakuei Tanaka and 
his party, the November 1974 i issue of 
Bungei Shunju, a widely read. and re- 
spected general magazine, appeared 
with two heavily researched articles on 
the Tanaka money connection. The 
first, modestly titled "Research on Ka- 
kuei Tanaka," summarized six months' 












































rk by a team of reporters headed by 
kashi Tachibana. Complete with 
iphs and statistics, it documented 
extraordinary aecumulation of be- 
-the-scenes money that had in ef- 
put Tanaka into office. 

Starting more than a decade before, 
en he was finance minister, Tanaka 
constructed a network of dummy 
orations—so-called "ghost com- 
nies" —in addition to his regular 
businesses. Through these he had chan- 
neled contributions from business sup- 
porters, handing them on to members 
of his faction and other useful politi- 
ians. 

| Tanaka’s leading business crony, 
-enji Osano, was his partner in many 
f these corporate activities, which in- 
volved real estate, construction, and 
ransportation as well as political 
ayoffs. The amount of government 
and sold off to private interests during 
'anaka's term as finance minister, for 
ne thing, was almost triple that sold 
by his successors or predecessors. Tana- 
ka himself was revealed to be the owner 
of Tokyo property worth $8 million and 
resort property worth $2 million, as 
well as other land that would be worth 
more than $50 million if released from 
government restrictions on its sale. (Al- 
hough most of Tanaka's companies 
originated in his home prefecture in 
Niigata, the network was run from 
"Tokyo by a faithful former secretary 
named "Mama" Aki Sato.) 

. "Front money" and "back money," 
"wrote Takashi Tachibana, the author of 








Front money "consis of political 


contributions permitted by law and re- 


ported to the government. “Beck mon- 
ey" is illegal money, but so carefully 
disguised that it not only escapes detec- 
tion but flouts few laws, thanks to 
Japan's loose ragulations about con- 
flicts of interest. In Tanaka's case, by 
Tachibana’s reckoning, the "back mon- 
ey” channeled through the network 
could easily run to $250 million. Of this, 
$15 million hac been used for intra- 
party payoffs tosecure Tanaka the LDP 
presidency, and the premiership that 
went with it, in 1972. 

For a week a?ter Tachibana’s article 
appeared there was little comment 
from the rest of the Japanese press, 
although Bungei Shunju, with a circu- 
lation of about 600,000, sold eut on the 
stands. While the Japanese daily press 
takes a le?tist political stance and ha- 
bitually snipes at the goverr ment, the 
papers shun exposé journalism. The 
kisha kurabu reporters’ clubs), made 
up of those who cover the prime minis- 
ter’s offiee and other ministries, dis- 
play the kind of consensus loyalty to 
their news sources which would arouse 
the envy of any White House press 
secretary. Tanaka exploited this situa- 
tion with skill. He had always been 
good for quotable news; there was even 
talk of his largesse having found its 
way in:o reporters’ hands. (Several 
prime pieces of government real estate, 
at that, had -ecently been sold at an 
attractive price to one big newspaper.) 

With Japar's huge dailies strangely 
silent, it was left for the fcreign press 
to pursue the story. Newsweek's Ber- 
nard Krisher had it first, followed by 
other American and European jour- 
nals. This forced the kisha kurabu re- 
porters and -heir editors back to the 
path of duty. The newspapers printed 
more revelations and more denials. Op- 
position Diet members started asking 
questions; Tanaka's intra-party oppo- 
nents raisec a commotion. Tanaka 
promised a full explanation, but he 
never gave one. Instead, barely two 
weeks after the Bungei Shunju story 
appeared, he resigned. Both the LDP 
and the press expressed general satis- 
faction wher he promised to adjust his 
income tax returns to account for some 
of the additional “back money" that 
had been exposed. 

At this time the LDP faztion leaders 
asked Takeo Miki, an old-time legis- 
lator who called himself “a child of the 
Diet," to take over the parzy presidency 


| cumstances 8 rikingly reca led 









Ford’s suecession to the presidency. | 
Miki was the only LDP leader suffi- 
ciently independent and incorruptible 
to qualify as a “Mr. Clean.” After his 
investiture as prime minister on De- 
cember 6, 1974, Miki set out on his own 
to clean up the “money connection” 
mess. He received little help from his 
peers in the party; on the contrary, now 
that Tanaka had done the honorable 
thing by resigning, the veteran practi- 
tioners of money politics set out to do 
business again. 


National shame 


Then came disaster from an un- 

expected quarter. In the United States, |... 
witnesses before the Church subeom-  . 
mittee on multinational corporations 
testified that Loekheed had spent more _ 
than $10 million over the past twenty 
years in payoffs to Japanese politieians 
and businessmen. The revelations came 
as part of a general confessional session 
which included disclosures of bribes 
given to similarly highly placed people 
in Europe, and in the American press, 
the peculations of Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands grabbed the headlines. 
In Japan, however, where the public 
was still angry over the Tanaka scan- 
dal, Lockheed went on page one and 
stayed there. When exposure of Japa- 
nese on the take became international 
it not only made headlines but produced 
a real sense of national shame. 

The bare facts of the Lockheed scan- 
dal were simple enough: payoffs and 
kickbacks to influential Japanese for 
the sale of the TriStar airbus to All 
Japan Airways and the new Lockheed 
patrol plane to the Self Defense Forces. 
But the sophisticated “back money" ex- 
perts in Tokyo must have been de- 
pressed by the ham-handed way in 
which Lockheed passed out its money. 
The threads of intrigue were easily 
traced to Tanaka and his friends. Nor 
had Lockheed's informal spending been 
much of a secret. An American in the 
military hardware business recalls be- 
ing summoned to the Sanno Hotel in 
Tokyo (the last such establishment still 
run by the U.S. military) to hear a. 
Lockheed vice president inform him, 
between swipes at a slot machine in th 
bar, that a deal had been made with the 
Japanese government about a partieu- . 
lar aireraft, so his company's add-ons E 
were no longer needed. E 

The problem for the Japanese prose- 












T et fom. Washington the 
evant names and numbers for inves- 
gation. In Japan, the press, public, 
nd opposition were clamoring for 
facts. But because-disclosure would em- 
barrass a friendly government, the U.S. 
State Department:stepped in to support 
Lockheed's recourse to the courts to 
prevent disciosure, thereby delaying for 
months the transmittal of actionable 
information to Japan. (Echoes of the 
. “Nixon shock" and Henry Kissinger's 
. unilateral approach to China: once 
= more the Japanese—in this case Miki— 
x learned that with Henry Kissinger as a 
-. friend, they needed no enemies.) 
After a succession of demands from 
. Tokyo, Diet resolutions, visits of Japa- 
nese prosecutors to the United States, 
and an ili-pianned public Diet investi- 
-gation that enly faintly echoed the Wa- 
tergate hearings, some information was 
finally spooned out to the Japanese. 

Americar witnesses were guaranteed 
immunity, bat the prosecutors in Tokyo 
acted quickly against the Japanese 
Lockheed participants. Tanaka was in- 
dicted, arrested, and put in a jail cell 
for days cf questioning—rougher treat- 
ment by far than the Americans had 
-given Richard Nixon. 

There were several channels through 
which Lockheed paid out its bribes: 
Yoshio Kodama, the old-time kuroma- 
ku; Tanaka's friend Kenji Osano; Maru- 
beni-lida, the large and respected trad- 
ing company which was Lockheed’s 
agent in Japan; and various executives 
of All Japan Airways. Even after a year 
of invest. gations, arrests, and indict- 
ments, much remains to be uncovered. 
But the internatienal character of the 
scandal, the«rude and easily traceable 
- way in which Lockheed threw its money 

around, and the publie exposure in the 

United States finally lifted the lid on 
the “back money” polities that had 
almost beceme a Japanese way of life. 

—. Writing recently in Bungei Shunju, 
Tachibana,-svho qualifies as Japan's 
Woodward-Sernstein, clarified the 
problem: “The Lockheed incident is not 
just another 'made-in-America' devel- 
opment. It has shown itself to be merely 
"the extension of a problem peculiar to 
Japan... . What distinguished Lock- 
- heed from other incidents and scandals 
cof the postwar period is the fact that it 
` was exposed and played out in full 
ublie view." Like bumbling foreigners 
barging inte a teahouse with their 
- shoes on, the Lockheed people scattered 
-their  milles-yen bribes with little re- 





















gard for the niceties usually observed in 


such circumstances, and this time there 
was no friendly kisha kurabu to mod- 
ulate the effect of the Church subcom- 
mittee's disclosures. 

Japanese prosecutors are extraordi- 
narily cautious. They indict only after 
they are convinced that the chances for 
conviction are something like 75 to 1, 
and in the past they have been particu- 
larly chary of cases involving high- 
ranking politicians. The last time a 
prosecutor tried to bring top party 
bosses to trial was in the shipbuilding 
subsidies case of 1954, and he failed. 
Since then there have been corruption 
scandals and there have been prosecu- 
tions, but in general only a few small- 
fry Diet members have been brought to 
justice; neither the major offenders nor 
the system was called into question. 
Now, armed with the irrefutable evi- 
dence of Lockheed and encouraged by a 
public in full ery, the prosecutors can at 
least contemplate some political house- 
cleaning. Tanaka's trial will not be the 
last. 


Imbalance 


Tanaka himself is not the real issue, 
any more than Lockheed is. As 
Tachibana and other thoughtful Japa- 
nese have commented, the Tanaka- 
Lockheed affair has revealed an imbal- 
ance in the governing mechanism of 
Japan. In the United States, Watergate 
showed the danger of an executive 
branch grown disproportionately 
powerful, under the control of people 
who had no scruples about the use of 
power. The problem in Japan's parlia- 
mentary system has been not the execu- 
tive, but the ruling party. The Liberal 
Democrats, untroubled by a healthy op- 
position, developed a dangerous sym- 
biosis with an overconfident business 
elite. Party bosses, rather than prime 
ministers, ran the country. For two 
decades backroom power-brokering has 
been a formal way of government and 
ethics at the top have grown lax. 

Legal restraints have been lax, too. 
Although striet laws condemn vote- 
buying and similar corruption in the 
Diet itself, there is nothing illegal 
about buying votes in intra-party elec- 
tions, as Tanaka did. The fact that the 
majority party's elected president auto- 
matically becomes prime minister is 


the central defect in this system—at. 


least as long as party matters remain 
completely unpoliced. 
The December 1976 elections re- 





fleeted a long-gathering p 


tent. The public's verdict ag 
LDP was not ideological, by any 
The Socialists gained only slig 
Communists' strength was cut 
in half (thanks partially to an expo 

the ever-vigilant Tachibana of so 
extralegal activities of Party Seer 
Kenji Miyamoto many years a 
Gains were made by an anti-est 
lishment offshoot of the Liberal De: 
cratic Party (led, ironically, by Yol 1 
Kono, whose father was once one of 
Kodama's principal associates) and the 
Buddhist-oriented Komeito ("Clean 
Government Party"). The Japanese vot- 
er is not against either the parliamen- 
tary system or the democratic process, 
but he does want both cleaned up. = 

Former Premier Miki, who supported 
the prosecutors of Tanaka, was at first 
the beneficiary of the scandal, but soon 
became its second major political vic- 
tim, when he resigned under fire in 
December 1976. The party's faction 
leaders had wanted him out almost as 
soon as they grudgingly let him take 
over the premiership. He managed to 
stay in for two years by going over the 
heads of the party, appealing to the 
people through TV and the press—a 
novel practice in Japanese politics. Ta- 
keo Fukuda and the other faction 
leaders finally forced him out, in the 
process publicly splitting the Liberal 
Democrats on the eve of the December 
1976 election. | 

Fukuda, who is at last premier after 
a lifetime of ambition, has his work eut 
out for him as an economics specialist. 
The secondary result of Japan's Water- 
gate is an economy that has never quite 
recovered, despite a recent successful ex- 
port drive (which raises more questions, 
especially in Europe, about Japan's 
sense of international responsibility). 
Although it shows signs of slipping 
into prosperity again, Japan continues 
to limp along, not quite reaching tha 
point where both economists and house 
wives at the local market can breath 
more easily. 

Justice has not been completely ear 
ried out, either. Osano is standing tria 
now; but it has been difficult to prose 
cute Kodama, who came under a doc 
tor's care shortly after the Lockhee 
investigation began. In the Decembe 
election the Liberal Democrats los 
only sixteen seats, although their per 
centage of the total vote dropped to 
record low of 42. Tanaka's own constit 
uents in Niigata, still feeling well cared 
for after years of new highways, fancy 
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he work is by Lucas Samaras, one ' 
of America's foremost artists. It is part 
Pu of one of the worle t FAL I. 
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traordinary quality and versatility h — 
capable of exposures from 10.4 inches t e - 


to infinity. A film of 
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uperficially, Tanaka seems as 
yant as ever. The contagious grin, 
-candid-sounding speech and infor- 
mal manner, still appeal. He still pro- 
- tests his innocence. Talking with him in 
a friendly group it is easy to forget for a 
moment the miasma of dirty deals, 
influence peddling, and "back money" 

that surrounds him. But the Japanese 
people will not forget it for a long time. 
‘His trial and the trials of the others 
will take many months; in the process 
the circle of those connected with the 
scandal can only widen. 
s —FRANK GIBNEY 


em UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 


- _ The City University of New York, the 
_ country’s third largest university sys- 
_ tem, sits these days like a giant, bat- 
_ tered orphan amid the financial ruins 
_ of New York City. Its destitute parent, 
struggling to balance the budget, is 
eager to be rid of the sprawling sys- 
_ tem's appetite for money, and sooner or 
_ later the orphan will likely be turned 
Over as a ward to the state. On exactly 
what terms, though, remains a major 
_ issue confronting the state's educators 
- and politicians. 

^2 CUNY—which includes such well- 
_ known campuses as City College, Hunt- 
er, Brooklyn, and Queens, as well as 
fourteen other branches—enrolls near- 
ly 200,000 of New York City's residents, 
mploys several hundred of its intellec- 
is, and has thousands of alumni 
stered in and around the city. Under- 
ndably, the local worry over its fu- 
e is substantial. Its professors and 
ministrators, already demoralized by 
able budget cuts and layoffs, brace 
or the possibility of more losses this 
|. In the corridors of City Hall and 
x state capitol, debate continues over 
'hether CUNY should remain separate 
r be merged in some way with the huge 
tate system, the State University of 
New York. And its plight is given regu- 
lar attention in the Times, the Village 
.. Voice, and New York magazine. 























outside New York, CUN! 





tions, it has been the country's quintes- 
sential “subway. university" —a city 
version of the land-grant universities 
that flourish in the Midwest. It has 
been a vehicle for assimilating into the 
middle class thousands of dispossessed 
newcomers who have entered urban 
America through New York City —from 
Jewish immigran:s at the turn of the 
century to the Pue-to Ricans and blacks 
who now make up 45 pereent of its 
enrollment. And i: has also become a 
gross reminder that two decades of 
booming growth fo- universities across 
the country have bzen followed by no- 
growth budgets and leveling enroll- 
ments. (Last fall, the number of college 
enrollments dropped for the first time 
since 1951.) 

CUNY’s budget cu:s have a scale that 
is comprehensible only in the context of 
a fiscal crisis as deep as New York 
City's. Its operating budget, about $560 
million two years ago, has been cut by 
nearly $90 million. Its full-time faculty 
has been trimmed by 3500 positions (25 
percent), about 1000 of those through 
outright layoffs, and others via attri- 
tion. Its enrollment fell to 200,000 stu- 
dents in the academic year just ended, a 
loss of more than 50,000 in one year—a 
result, in part, of tuiticn charges being 
imposed for the first time. 

About 100 of those firad were tenured 
professors, but state law and the pref- 
erence of the faculty union generally 
dictated a last-hired, first-fired ap- 
proach which hi: youmg, untenured, 
junior professors hardest. Some de- 
partments that were filled with older, 
tenured professors were forced to lay 
off every one of their junior people. A 
good many of these weve considered 
promising scholars, write^s, and teach- 
ers critical to the university's long- 
term quality and reputation, such as a 
well-published woman historian from 
Yale, an artist who had recently won a 
Guggenheim fellowship, and a black 
woman who had pubiished two books of 
poetry. 

Robert Lekachman, the roted econo- 
mist, who teaches at CUNY's Herbert 
Lehman campus in the Bronx, lamented 
to me one day about long-range dangers 
of the layoffs. "The damned place is 
turning into a geriatric institution," he 
said. "You can't run an enterprise on 
senior citizens only, even if they man- 
age to keep their wit. Young people are 
more recently trained. They have more 
energy. They relate better to students. 


is s of considerabie interest. For ge genera- seniority, if it doesn't stop, is writing 





n institution that fires accordin 


its own obituary.” | 
The layoffs have also undercut some 
of the recent progress in hiring more 
women and minorities. Consider, for 
example, the situation in the history 
department at CUNY's Queens College 
campus: by the time it finished laying 
off all twelve of its junior professors, 
including three women, it was left with 
a staff reminiscent of the deepest days. 
of Old Boy-ism —all but one of its pro- 
fessors were male; all but one were’ 
white. 


Demoralization 


All this undoubtedly has begun to 
weaken the university's quality. Scores 
of courses are no longer offered. Class . 
size has increased. Academic subspe- 
cialities, which have become the means 
of organizing scholarly work and teach- ` 
ing in the modern university, have been | 
wiped out in many departments. Some 
majors that had been offered on several 
campuses have been consolidated onto 
one campus, requiring students to 
transfer or commute longer distances. 
Night school, that venerable institution 
for edueating older workers, has been 
sharply curtailed. Supplies, equipment, 
books, periodicals, security, and main- 
tenance have also been pared. 

Faculty salaries remain among the 
highest in the country (full professors 
earn from $23,100 to $33,475, depending 
on length of service), but increases have 
been postponed. The average teaching 
load has been raised to fifteen hours a 
week in the community colleges and 
twelve in the senior colleges, consider- 
ably more than national averages. 
Heavily affected also by layoffs were 
“student services"—for instance, job 
placement offices and academic coun- 
seling. 

Among CUNY people who escaped 


being fired themselves, the cutbacks Le 


have produced demoralization and 5 


weariness. An English professor ex- — - 


pressed typical disgust in a letter to the 
Times after the university closed for 
two weeks last year because it ran out 
of money. “In the strange power equa- 
tions that pass for representative 
government in New York these days,” 
he said, “it is easier to close an en- . 
tire university than one massage par- 
lor." 

Many of the CUNY people are filled 
with this sort of anger, and many - ar € 
eager to find villains. Their hosti 




























- extends to the departed Republican Ad- 
ministration in Wash ngten, which orig- 
inally balked at bailing out the city 
when it was in troubie and singled out 
spending on CUNY zs an unaffordable 
luxury; to the university's traditional 
Democratie adies ¿Marvor Abraham 
Beame and Gcewernor Hugh Carey), who 
are blamed for failmg to shelter the 
university frem such Draconian cuts; 
and to the university s own administra- 
tors, who are though: to be making cuts 
in the wrong paces and failing to sup- 
ply astute leadership. 

Internal hostility has also broken out 
between the four older campuses (City, 
Hunter, Breok yn, and Queens) and the 
system’s other branches. 

The "Big Fexr” were established well 
before the reorganizaticn that created 
the CUNY system in 1961— City and 
Hunter, in fact, reach back into the 
nineteerth century. They are the 
largest eampuses in the system, the 
ones to which the best students aspire, 
and they have the highest-quality tra- 
ditional faculties amd the broadest of- 
ferings in the liberal arts. They have 
always considered themselves the insti- 
tutions en which tke srstem's reputa- 
tion for academic excelience depended, 
and have sometimes displayed a touch 
of arrogance :hat cisgusted people on 
the other carrpuses. 

Those other campuses, most of which 
are smaller and have been built or have 
achieved inréependen: status since 
World War E, incude eight two-year 
community eclleges anc five senior col- 
leges— Lehman, in the Bronx; York, in 
Queens; the College of Staten Island; 
John Jey Calege of Criminal Justice 
and the busimess-oriented Bernard Ba- 
ruch Collage, both in Manhattan. These 
campuses, in contrast to the Big Four, 
represent CUNY's more recent commit- 
ment to serve better the city's less 
populated beroughs and its newer eth- 
nic minorities. (One community college 
is named after Medgar Evers, another 
after Fiorele LaGuarcia, and another 
after Eugenie Maria de Hostos, a Puer- 
to Rican edueator.: 

The tight money situation has height- 
ened the natural confict between the 
older and the newer eampuses into a 
kind of academic cannibalism. If more 
budget cuts.are deinanded, the Big Four 
would rather close some of the newer, 
weaker branches than further damage 
their cwn quality through additional 
layoffs. The newer institutions, of 
course, believe tha: they have a right to 
exist and that they are closer than 
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eds of the city's minorities and neigh- 
hoods. They can be expected to pull 
s many local politicians and ethnic 
aders as possible to fight for both 
eir existence and a fair shake in 
dgeting. 


. Free tuition 


.. Already the fiscal crisis has forced 
|. CUNY to draw back substantially from 
- policies that made it a place of hope for 
_ blacks and Puerto Ricans in the 1970s 
. and before that for waves of European 
immigrants. 

' The history of this tradition of social 
uplift is important in understanding 
the deterioration that has occurred at 
CUNY i in the last two years. In a region 
of the country dominated historically 
; by exclusive private colleges, the City 
. University's older campuses were ur- 
ban kin of the democratic, low-cost 
| State universities in the Midwest, 
. South, and West. The sobriquet ac- 
. quired by City College—"Harvard of 
.. the Proletariat"—suggests its quality. 
. In the 1930s, when the tradition was at 
its height, City was highly selective in 
admissions, drawing only the brightest 
|. and best-motivated students out of New 
... York's high schools. And subsidies from 
_ the city government (which it obviously 
. ean no longer afford) allowed the col- 
*. lege to maintain a policy of "free tui- 
v tion" which made it accessible even to 
children of the poorest immigrant 
workers. 

< Those who took best advantage of the 
opportunity offered at City College 
"were the Jews, to whom other routes of 
upward mobility were barred by dis- 
crimination, and whose cultural heri- 
tage put high value on learning. By the 
te 1930s, four fifths of the students at 
ty College were Jews. Most of these 
students' parents had been born in Rus- 
a, Poland, or elsewhere in Eastern 
rope. Some language other than En- 
Sh was usually spoken in their 
omes, and typically their apartments 
ere in the crowded and inadequate 
nements of the working poor. Nearly 
half arrived on campus needing eye- 
glasses, perhaps a sign of inadequate 
iet or lighting and a passion for read- 





















































Poor as they were, many of these 
udents were bright and hardworking, 
nd they compiled a remarkable record 


^. for indance “City College eT 
— . more graduates who eventually earned 
Big Four to serving some of the 


doctorates than any other American 
college except the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, both much larg- 
er institutions. (Hunter, the women's 
counterpart of City until it became co- 
educational in 1964, sent more women 
on to doctorates than any other under- 
graduate college in the country.) 

Among the City College products 
were some of the country’s leading 
intellectuals, including Daniel Bell, 
Lewis Feuer, Nathan Glazer, Sidney 
Hook, Irving Howe, Alfred Kazin, Irv- 
ing Kristol, Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Bernard Malamud, Lewis Mumford, Er- 
nest Nagel, anc the late Paul Goodman. 
Into the professions it sent alumni such 
as Bernard Baruch, Felix Frankfurter, 
A. M. Resentaal of the New York 
Times, Edward G. Robinson, and Jonas 
Salk. Four of :ts graduates have won 
Nobel prizes—Julius Axelrod and Ar- 
thur Kornberg in medicine, Kenneth 
Arrow in econemics, and Robert Hof- 
stadter in phys:cs. 


Open admissions 


By the _ate 1950s, however, this tradi- 
tion was being overtaken by demo- 
graphic changes in the city. Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans began to dominate the 
city’s public schools, but they were so 
scarred by poverty and so badly edu- 
cated that they could not compete suc- 
cessfully fer entrance to City Univer- 
sity campuses. 





land. Puerto Rican students ADS a po 





tion of the campus at City College ant 
held it until CUNY’s Board of Higher- 
Education agreed to an immediate — 
change in admissions policy. The new 
"open admissions" program boldly 
pledged the university to accept all 
graduates of city high schools regard- 
less of their grades and entrance exam 
scores, and to provide classes to help 
them compensate for their academic 
shortcomings. 

Since then, the university has been 
flooded with students under the open 
admissions program, not only blacks 
and Puerto Ricans, but also large num- 
bers of Italians, Irish, and other “white 
ethnics." In the first year alone, enroll- 
ment of freshmen nearly doubled, and . 
they were even more badly prepared = 
academically than had been expected. 
That first class, in 1970, included more 
than 3700 students who could not read 
at an eighth-grade level. 

For professors accustomed to stu- 
dents who are well-tutored along tradi- 
tional academic lines, open-admissions 
students have been a shock. A few 
yearn for the old days, when academic 
standards were stricter. One professor, 
who favors open admissions, remem- 
bers a colleague at a cocktail party. 
telling of discovering some old, nicely 
written student essays while cleaning. 
out a desk drawer and comparing them . 
to the semiliterate writing he was get- 
ting from open-admissions students. “I 
sat there weeping," the man said. 

Naturally, attitudes toward open-ad- 
missions students vary considerably. 
The genuinely elitist professors are the — 
most likely to be nostalgie, and tend to 
see the newcomers as surly and impos- 
sibly retarded. Others, including merit- 
ocrats and liberals, are skeptical about 
the students' chances for success, but 
seem to do their best to adjust their 
teaching styles. Still others, especially 
younger professors whose sensibilities  . 
were shaped by the civil rights move- © 
ment, are committed to the social de- 
cency of the experiment and find the ~~ 
pedagogic challenge exciting. Pe 

The university's record with these. 
students has been mixed, confirming. 
everyone's preconceptions: enough have 
succeeded for the liberals to think open 
admissions has been worthwhile; 
enough have failed for the conserva- ._ 
tives to consider it disastrous. Among. _ 
open-admissions students who entered. 
CUNY in 1970, the dropout rate was 64 
pereent in the senior colleges. and 68 
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| empathetic that students 
: have done reraarkably well, but they 
ibes that CUNY's academic 


prove to crits 
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“Both open admissions and the older 
policy of "wee tuition" — which, after 
all, are "gs two zritical elements in 
- providing aseess to students—have 
_. been substsrt:ally altered by the fiscal 
_-erisis, and that has taken its toll on the 
_. tradition o? equa! educational oppor- 

tunity. This year at ieast 50,000 stu- 

‘dents have simply disappeared from 
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The new eharges for CUNY students 
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the highes: im the country for a public 
university. “hey produced nearly $140 
million in revenue this year, but a good 
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the network of two-yéar, vocation- 
"oriented community colleges. 
nly students in the top 35 percent of 
ir classes or with at least an 80 
rage in the city’s high schools will 
lify for the senior colleges. The com- 
nity colleges will dip down to take 
dents anywhere above the bottom 25 
_ percent of classes or with at least a 70 
_ high school average, while students be- 
_ low that level will have to go to “tran- 
. sitional centers," attached to the corn- 
munity colleges, tö prove themselves 
_ before being allowed to transfer. It will 
also take better grades to qualify for 
"transfer from two-year to four-year 
"campuses and from lower to upper divi- 
sions within the senior colleges, which 
_ will undoubtedly produce a substantial 
_ number of flunkouts. 





Reorganization 


All this—the budget cuts and layoffs, 
| the higher costs for students, the tight- 
"er admissions standards—has been 
fashioned out of the city's crisis thus 
far. Other financial and organizational 
"questions concerning CUNY remain 
. open. The city government, which has 
"shared with the state government in 
| the financing of CUNY since the 1960s, 
has announced its intention to cut off 
. most of its money as part of the ongoing 
- effort to balance the budget. It has said 
it wants the state to take over com- 
pletely the support of CUNY's nine 
_ senior colleges, leaving the city to con- 
_ tribute only about a third of the cost of 
S the two-year colleges. 

_ This retreat has put pressure on Gov- 
2 'ernor Carey and the state legislature to 
move into the breach, even though the 
ate government has severe financial 
straints of its own. (The governor 
as proposed raising the state's share 
funding for CUNY's senior colleges 
$40 million to 75 percent this fall, up 
om the usual 50 percent.) The neces- 
ty for altering CUNY's financing has 
so created the possibility of organiza- 
onal change for higher education 
eross the state, affecting not only 
UNY, but also the 64 campuses in the 
tate University of New York, whose 
344,000 full-time and part-time stu- 
dents make it the nation's largest uni- 
arsity system. 

‘The twin systems— pronounced “Coo- 


ny" and "Soony"—are good illustra- 
























has occurred ir the country’s. publie 


A universities as they have moved toward 


mass edueation since Werld War II. 
The "statewide multi-cam pus system" 
has become the model used in many 
states. The University of Wisconsin, for 
instance, is no longer just the campus 
at Madison, but. includes campuses in 
Milwaukee and eleven otler locations. 
The University of Califormia has eight 
campuses besides Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, North Czrolina hzs fifteen in 
addition to Chapel Hill, and Texas has 
ten besides Aust n. 

In New York, each of the big systems 
has a single board of tristees and a 
large centralized administration lo- 
cated off campus —SUNY's is near the 
state capitol in downtown Albany and 
CUNY's is on East 80th Street in Man- 
hattan. Beneath :hese central bureauc- 
racies are campuses that aave “differ- 
entiated functions," those at the top 
turning out Ph.Ds, others providing 
vocational train ng. SUNY has four 
elite campuses (Albany, 3inghamton, 
Buffalo, and Stony Broox), fourteen 
four-year arts end sciences colleges, 
thirty-six two-year colleges, four medi- 
cal schools, and assorted units offering 
everything from maritime skills to op- 
tometry. CUNY. with its graduate 
School, nine senior colleges, and eight 
community colleges, follovs the same 
pattern. 

If battles over the state universities 
in Wiscons:n and North Ca-olina in the 
last few years are a guide. restructur- 
ing higher educa-ion in New York will 
be a difficult and controversial under- 
taking. New York's two systems repre- 
sent huge investments of capital. They 
touch thousands of lives with their 
teaching, research, and public-service 
programs. Their campuses are major 
employers and generate considerable 
pride in their communities. And their 
geographic spread means most politi- 
cians have some nterest in what hap- 
pens to them. There is, in addition, an 
undercurrent of antagonism between 
the Democratic zity legis.ators, who 
seek to protect CUNY, and upstate Re- 
publicans whose cistricts are served by 
SUNY. (Warren Anderson, the Repub- 
lican leader in tae state senate, rep- 
resents Binghamton.) 

In the abstract, :here are any number 
of ways of crganizing higher education 
in the state to dea. with CUNY's uncer- 
tain future. One thaat has been pressed 
for by CUNY's central administration 
is a variation of the status q10— retain- 


dent systems and. having the state pick —— 
up most, although not all, of thecostsof | 


CUNY's senior colleges. Another is a 


complete merger of the two universities — 


into one giant, statewide system, with 
administrative subdivisions on a re- 
gional basis, perhaps, or by types of 
colleges. Still another was advanced in 
March by a legislatively authorized 
commission headed by Nils Wessell, 
president of the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation. It suggested pulling into one 
new system the highest-quality cam- 
puses from both CUNY and SUNY and 
putting all the other campuses in the 
state into another. Both systems would 
be financed largely by the state. 

Although attitudes toward these op- 
tions or others are only beginning to 
emerge, there are fairly obvious short- 
comings to all of them. Maintaining 
both the current systems without par- 
ing down the number of campuses or 
their activities may simply be too cost- 
ly, especially with state and city trea- 
suries so hard pressed and enrollments 
headed for bigger declines in the 1980s. 
A straight merger would create a mam- 
moth institution —half a million stu- 
dents and more than eighty campuses— 
which would be administratively un- 
wieldy. The Wessell commission's plan 
runs the risk of exacerbating class dis- 
tinctions by creating one elite system 
with favored status and another that 
would be second-class. These problems 
are further complicated by practical 
politics, of course, especially by the 
desire of both SUNY and CUNY to 
remain independent. 

Whatever happens, it undoubtedly 
wil take considerable time to repair 
the damage to CUNY from the turmoil 
of the last two and a half years. A dean, 
a City College graduate with nearly two 
decades of experience as a professor 
and administrator at Queens, sat one 
day in his office reflecting on what had 
happened. Forty professors have been 
laid off in his division alone, more than 


200 on the whole campus— “sheer B 
he said. "It takes a dozen — . 


butchery,” 
years to build a good faculty, but you 
can destroy it very quickly. I am filled 
with a sense of outrage.” 

—LARRY VAN DYNE 
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hardecver prices. The 
SCHEME Uu If you don't 
judge a book by its 
cover, why pay for 
the cover? 








QPB has a very simple 
philesophy. 

Irsa book club for people 
who leveto read and collect 
important works of fiction 
and nonfiction, but are 





403, TheeFinal Days. Bob 
Woodwasc and Carl Bernstein. 
(Photos) Ta hardecver: $412.95. QPB 
Edition: 25.95. Sarne text, type size 
and numer of pages. And only $1 if 
its past of vaur 3-hook membership 


choice. 








stunned oy current book- 
store prices. 

The CPB alternative gives 
you the titles you want in 
full-size. softcover editions. 
These a are books printed on 





perma: 
bound as most hardcover 
editions. 
You! get atleast one 
»oint for each book or 
set you buy and when you've 
umadated six bonus 
points, you will be able to 
pick another book or set free. 
And with OPBs carefully 
selected list, rumbering in 
the hug dreds (many avail- 
abie in softcover only 
through QPE), no serious 
reader x wi i pev a 2m 
fincing 


d. dani EN gv poet 

































198. The Best Of Life. (Photos) 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 


390. The Iliad and The Odyssey 
Homer. Translated with an Introduction 
by Richmond Lattimore. (2 Vols.) 
Hardcover: $25.90 QPB Ed: $9.95 


151. The Lord Of The Rings 
LRR. Tolkien. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Hardcover: $25 QPB: $8.95 


416. The War Against The Jews 
1933-1945. Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Hardcover: $15 QPB Ed: $6.95 

415. The New Mencken Letters 
Edited hy Carl Bode. Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB Ed: $8.95 


411. Collected Stories Of William 
Faulkner. Hardcover: $8.95 
QPB: $5.95 


412. Self-Portrait: Book People Picture 
Themselves. From the Collection of Butt 
Britton. Hardcover: $12.50 QPB: $6.95 


222. The Americans. Daniel J. 
Boorstin. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: $47.50 
QPB: $14.85 


420. Homesteading: A Practical Guide 
to Living Off the Land. Patricia Crawford 
Hardcover: $7.95 QPB: $3.95 

395. World Of Our Fathers. Irving 
Howe. (Photos) Hardcover: $14.95 
QPB: $6.95 


378. Other Homes And Garbage 
Designs for Self-Sufficient Living. Jim 
Leckie, Gil Masters, Harry Whitehouse 
and Lily Young. QPB: $9.95 

414. The Cyberiad: Fables for the 
Cybernetic Age. Stanistaw Lem 
Translated by Michael Kandel. (Illus.) 
Hardcover: $8.95 QPB Ed: $4.95 


413. The Blue Strawbery 
Cookbook: Cooking (Brilliantly) 
Without Recipes. James Haller 
QPB: $6.95 l 
375. The Mediterranean And The 
Mediterranean World In The Age Of 
Philip Il. Volumes I and IL. Fernand 
Braudel. Translated by Siân Reynolds 
{Hus.) Hardcover: $35 QPB: $13.90 


334. Tassajara Cooking: A Vegetarian 








° * Cooking Book and The Tassajara Bread 

J oin now. Pick o Espe Brown. (2 Vols.) 
| Tus. : $8.90 
any 3 ks or 380. The Rolling A iy 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 

sets for $I each — Jim Miller. Designed by Robert Kingshury 

ith Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 
with no 


132. Cat's Cradle, Slaughterhouse- 
Five and Breakfast Of Champions 
Kurt Vonnegut. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$23.85 QPB; $8.35 


obligation to buy 
another book. 
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| Let's try each other for 6 months. 


| Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. | 
| Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below. Bill | 
me $3 plus shipping charges. | understand that | am not required to 
buy another book, but if, after receiving QPB Review for 6 months, 
I have not bought in paid for at least 1 book in every OH 
period, you may cancel my membership. 7.QB8.6 


Indicate by number the | | | | | 1 
3 books or sets you want 
Name 
(Please print plainly} 
Address Apt. 
City State Zip 
How membership works 3. Free books. For each book or 


1. You receive QPB Review 15 
times each year (about every 34 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new 


set you take (except the first 3 you 
get for $1 each) you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to free books. 


Main Selection, plus scores of You pay only shipping charges. 
Alternates. All Main Selections with — 4. privilege. If QPB 
established publishers list prices are Review is delayed and you receive 
offered at at least 20% discount off the Main Selection without having 
that list price. had 10 days to notify us, you may 


2. If you want the Main Selection 
do nothi ing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books —or no book 
at all — indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed and 


return it at our expense. 

5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your member- 
ship if you elect not to buy and pay 
for at least one book in every six- 
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228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest Jones. The 
Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edired by 
Ernst L. Freud. (2 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$27.95 QPB: $11.90 


260. The New Catalogue Of 
Catalogues: The Complete Guide to 
World- Wide Shopping by Mail. Maria De 
La Iglesia. (Photos) QPB: $7.95 

363. Even Cowgirls Get The Blues 
Tom Robbins. Hardcover: $10.95 
QPB: $4.95 

370. A World Of Movies: 70 Years of 
Film History. Richard Lawton. (Photos) 
Hardcover: $25 QPB:$7,95 






















QOEM: 

E oe 
397. The Unabridged Mark Twain 
Opening Remarks by Kurt Vonnegut, jr. 
Edired by Lawrence Teacher 
QPB: $8.95 
204. The New York Times Book Of 
House Plants. Joan Lee Faust 


llus.) Hardcover: $9.95 QPB: $5.95. 


119, The Teachings Of Don Juan, A 
Separate Reality and Journey To 
Ixtlan. Carlos Castaneda. (3 Vols., 
Boxed) Hardcover: $26.85 OPB: $8.85 


106. The Right And The Power 
The Prosecution of Watergate. Leon 
Jaworski. Hardcover: $9.95 

QPB Ed: $4.95 


372. The Uses Of Enchantment: The 
Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales 
Bruno Betrelheim. Hardcover: $12.50 
QPB Ed: $5.95 

382. The California Catalogue 
Everything You Need to Know About 
Living, Working, Playing, Shopping and 
Traveling in the Golden State. Roger 
Rapoport and Margot Lind. (llus) 

QPB: $7.95 


114. The Complete Grimm's Fairy 
Tales. Introduction by Padraic Colum 
(Hlus.) Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 


418. The Gentle Tasaday: A Stone 
Age People in the Philippine Rain Forest. 
John Nance. Foreword by Charles A 
Lindbergh. (Photos) Hardcover: $15 
QPB: $5.95 
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by Caskie Stinnett 


^ veryman supposes himself not to be 
fully understood, if we can believe 
"Emerson, and so far as I am concerned 
eis calling me by name. I see myself as 
| sort of genial ombudsman for human- 
ity, and I am inclined to fret that no one 
else sees me in this light. A number of 
ears ago a courageous publisher 
brought out a collection of essays I had 
written and one reviewer described 
them as “well done in a despicable sort 
of way.” For weeks, whenever I thought 
yf the comment, my chin trembled. 
Over the years, however, I have come to 
* detect that the writer, more than most, 
ieeds to be loved, and that this compul- 
ion keeps him in a state of perpetual 
uneasiness. (I am, for the moment, 
excluding the new genre of lady writers 
roducing novels that eontain language 
that wouldn't be tolerated in a lumber 
camp. They have a different need, 
which I will not go into.) 

One night recently I was rereading 
| essay by Clifton Fadiman, in which 
ie wondered aloud whether the writer 
n America is being treated as tenderly 
is he deserves, and in the same evening 
eye caught an advertisement in a 
erary supplement in which a literary 
ent thundered, "ALL THE WORLD 
IVES AN AUTHOR." In smaller type, but 
à full heart, the agent promised, 
u too can find love and affection, 
-royalty checks, through writing." 
some time I've been connected with 
the flimsy business of writing and I 
1ave had the good fortune to cash a few 
of those royalty checks, but I feel 
cheated out of the love and affection 
to which I now understand I am en- 
titled. 

| Some years ago, Norman Cousins, the 
editor of the Saturday Review, wrote a 








for Love or Meney. I didn't read the d 


book but I did read Saul Bellow's 
remarks upon receiving the Nobel Prize 
and I was not surprised that he touched 
upon the matter of serious novelists 
working in a culture that may be un- 
sympathetic to them. 

The trouble is. I believe, that writers 
are smarting frem the lack of acclaim 
and public devot.on that is heaped upon 
television stars and theatrical person- 
alities; their grip on the public imagina- 
tion is shaky. Joan Didion is a first-rate 
writer but Farrah Fawcett-Majors is— 
were groping for the right word— 
better loved. I have no idea how hard 
Miss Fawcett-Mzjors works and for all 
I know she may keep her nose to the 
rhinestone, but [ know very well the 
amount of labor that goes into Miss 
Didion’s writing because the sentences 
she creates do not flow that easily from 
her or frorn anycne else. Every phrase 
is polished with zhe assiduity of Oscar 
Wilde honing an epigram. The fact that 
Miss Fawcett-Majors serves the needs 
of the whole man, so to speak, a bit 
more pointedly than Miss Didion 
should not make the latter's position in 
the creative firmament less secure. 

This preeminence isn't always tied to 
physical appearance. You could pass 
Jack Nicholson in the automat, where 
he might be working out a selection 
between the apple cobbler and a sweet 
roll, and not even notice him, but the 
bulky, highly charged figure of Norman 
Mailer or the brooding countenance of 
Lillian Hellman would surely arrest 
your eye. Rather, I believe the trouble 
with writers is that they are too acces- 
sible, too amiable. You would stand the 
same chance of getting Cher on the 
telephone as you would of cempleting a 
station-to-station 2all to Elizabeth II (I 
started to say Jimmy Carter but caught 
myself in time). Most writers I know 
answer the telephone on the first ring, 
ready to taste the full extravagance of 
whatever situation has arisen. They 
even want to eome around and loiter 
away the afternoon on your front 
porch. 


ow if writers have even a fraction 
N of the perception they've led us 
to believe they possess, they should 
know the hazards of treating their fame 
so casually. Considering what friendly, 
accessible fellows they are, what maga- 
zine would want to publish an article 
probing the personal life of, say, Peter 


Benchley or V. S. Pritchett? Last year — 





grateful monarch, I socked a letter 





from him saying the addition of "Sir". 
to his name had caused no change in his . - 
way of living. “My butcher," he wrote, ©- 
“still calls me Mr. Pritchard.” If maga- 
zine editors, or anyone else, want to = 
know what these two are up to, all they 
have to do is dial the number correctly. 
But I must warn you to start chilling a ` 
few bottles of beer, because either writ- 
er is likely to drop by in a few min- 
utes. 

If writers are squirming in a hell- 

broth of their own because they feel 
unloved and insecure, they are hesitant 
to acknowledge it. In the opinion of 
Robert Penn Warren, writers are un- 
happy if they don't write. À number of 
years ago I had a long discussion with - 
Mr. Warren about writing, and I have . 
just looked up my notes of the meeting — — 
to see if the subject of love came into 
the conversation. It didn't, of course. 
“Do I have trouble making myself 
write?" he asked, repeating my ques- 
tion. “Of course, I’m human and all 
humans are attracted by a certain 
amount of idleness. But I think a writer 
will write. You scratch where it itches. 
It's as simple as that. Writing is a 
painful process; every writer has 
learned that. But I believe most writers 
feel unhappy if they don't write." 


A one point in my life, not too long 
ago, I discussed writing habits 
with a number of reasonably talented 
authors, hoping to discover an easier 
way of writing than I had stumbled 
across up to that time. Since their work |. 
habits and anxieties throw some light  . 
on the strange emotional economy of  . 
the writer, I will submit my findings |. 
here, and they may even be the quarry 
from which a future Ph.D. will some- = 
day carve out a thesis on "Variable | . 
Creative Methods and Insecurities of ^. 
Mid-Twentieth-Century English and  . 
American Writers, with Special Refer- . 
ence to the Stinnett Papers." : 
Mr. Warren—as I pursue my notes of 
our meeting —discussed his work habits. 
with what appeared to be relish. “I 
write every day," he said, "or at least. 
that's my preference. Usually I start | 
around nine o'clock in the morning and 
I keep at it until two or a little later. I 
want to write, and when I am interested 
in a job I am doing, I like to get at it.” — 



















Caskie Stinnett was editor-in-chief of . 
Holiday magazine from 1967 to 1970 _ 
and most recently of Travel & Leisu i 










rplexed. i] don't really know,” 

On a novel I work several 
start to wes ae 
2 dado d iude d plan the 
^ novel thoroughly. I usually take a full 
© year to write the novel.” 

Writing every day is also an essential 

i of C. P. Snow’s creative formula. “I sit 
© down to worc-—to write, that is—every 
voday,". he saxi. "Of course, there are 
m many times when nothing much comes 
of it. I. censsder myself a moderately 
slow writer. E takes me about a year to 
"write a novel 3ome of my novels have 
taken longer, cut I should say that is a 
fair estimate.” William Manchester, 
around whom literary maelstrom 
swirled a few years ago after publica- 
tion of his beck om John F. Kennedy, 
seems inclines. io take a poacher's rath- 
er than a garsekeeper's view of writer 
relationships. “Writers need a steady 
-job to keep trem from being isolated 
from life, he said. "I don't associate 
with writers ^or that reason. Writers 
aren't people. You can't get anything 
from them." 

Lillian Hellman can’t abide interfer- 
ence; she writ«sin the morning, prefer- 
ably in her zpartment in New York 
where she ha. her secretary intercept 
all her calis gæti] work is finished for 
the day. Selit:de is equally important 
to S. J. Perelmaa, wae, even when trav- 
eling, will sele«tsa small town in France 
or Israel or Mziaysia and hole up there 
for a fortnight or so in order to get his 
notes on paper “My kind of work is free 
association, Mx. Perelman said, “the 
kind of thing aa analyst tries to get you 
to do. My comaecst is the thousands of 
novels I have vead, and unfortunately 

- never forgot. Oat of this combination of 
things comes a steaming miasma. Back 
in the 1920s I wrote with tremendous 
energy, but now Ive slewed down some- 
what. But, as they say about pitchers, 
you lose speed but you gain control. I 
like to think the:’s true, anyway." For 

. many years, Mr Perelman says, his 

^ family never uséersiood what he did 
for a living. “They thought I was a loaf- 
er," he said. "Ozce my mother told me, 

n just saw Groucho Marx in Monkey 

= Business. How Sees he think of those 
.. remarks?’ I told her that I wrote Mon- 
| key Business ane she ignored me. 'Mar- 
= velous remarks,” she said. ‘How does he 

Deed them up? ' 

— Family could Lave been something of 

ES a “problem | te Peter Benchley, who is 





























his grandfather Robert Benchley. He 
finally concluded they were neither a 
handicap nor a help. “When I started 
writing,” he said, “I found no objection 
from my father. There was no active 
encouragement or discouragement. 
However, in many respects he was very 
helpful. He read my manuscripts and 
made suggestions and criticisms, but 
very gently, appreciating the sensitivi- 
ty of the teen-age ego. Of course it was 
worse for him. His father— Robert 
Benchley—was a real piece of Ameri- 
cana. I never really knew him; I was 
five when he died. Once I was at a big 
Washington party and Scotty Fitzger- 
ald Lanahan came over and sat down on 
my lap. She said, ‘Tell me what it’s like 
to be Robert Benchley’s grandson and 
Pll tell you what it’s like to be Scott 
Fitzgerald's daughter.’ " 

Janet Flanner told me that her work- 
ing day starts with four cups of Chinese 
tea and a hot croissant. "Then before I 
start to write I must go through the 
papers," she said. “I read about eight a 
day." Shirley Ann Grau claimed to go 
to work immediately after breakfast, 
and to stick to it for six hours or more 








thir a line of famous writers, his 
father being Nathaniel Benchley and 


I got the word from the horse’s mouth 


I wanted the inside story acrobatics, the driver gave me his 
on where to go in Vienna, so I own grand tour of this incredible 
asked the man in the velvet city. I got the word from the. 


jacket and derby hat. He holds 


the reins on a Fiaker, one ofthe — speaking.. 

elegant horse-drawn cabs that Hail your Fiaker at the = 
have been clopping around Hofburg Imperial Palace when 
Vienna since the 17th century. you... i 

The drivers are living guidebooks Encounter Austria to kn 


with their own brand of free- 
spirited punctuation. I asked my 
man to take me to a place with 


5 my kind of spirit. And he drove 
= me to the Vienna Circus and 
z$ Clown Museum. Later, on the 
8 way to the Heurigen wine 

e gardens for some social 







e eT intriguing oceup io 
said, "but for some reason I don 
writers for friends, and there 
some significance in that." John 
Passos was troubled by the slow pe 
set for himself. “I’m not a fast w 
he said. “In fact, it’s a rather slow 
ess, and I spend a large part of eve 
day in this occupation. I started to 
this dreary occupation, but it isn’t th 
bad. It seems I’m always a little be 
in what I'm doing and can never affor 
to take time off." 











































WwW As a class they are agreeab: 
people, they need to be loved, an 
they have their own peculiar anxietie 
and preoccupations. This free-floating 
anxiety which seems to have no roots 
probably the chief distinguishing ma 
of the occupation, perpetuating and e 
tending the spirit of all literary under- : 
takings. There is a story that illumi 
nates the point. This writer, it seems 
had been out all day, and when. 
returned home his, wife informed hi 
that his agent had dropped by and ha 
tried to make love to her. “Hmmm, 
said the writer. “No word on the se 
rial?” 



















horse’s mouth, ina manner of 

















the heart of Europe. 




















I would like to Encounter Austria. 


Name 
Address 





City OLE aA CORSET LL eR Lue E M I 
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For your copy of our booklet ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA, and for information on Austrian Airlines, 
ask your travel agent or send coupon to your néares 
Austrian National Tourist Office: 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 l 
5440 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 — 

200 E. Randolph Drive. Suite 5130. Chicaga. 11 60600 


OURNALISM SCHOOLS 


Sir: Several serious inaccuracies appear 
in Ben H. Bagdikian's reference to the 
ournalism department and its faculty 
t Los Angeles Valley College in his 
article on journalism education 
(“Woodstein U.," March Atlantic): 

“1. None of the full-time faculty has 
ever taken courses in journalism. THE 
Fact. All have had extensive course 
york in journalism, with journalism 
ajors and degrees from University of 
uthern California, California State 
versity, Fresno, and University of 





None of the full-time faculty has 
previous professional journalism 
perience. THE Fact: All have had 
ofessional experience—in newspaper 
k, magazine work, book editing and 
juction, public relations, photogra- 
and photo-journalism, and ra- 
TV writing and production. They 
aeh within their specialties, supple- 
ing the staff with professionals in 
time assignments. 

The department has 2200 students 
n (scrambling for jobs that don't 
t st). THE Fácr: Yes, about 2200 stu- 
ts are in classes taught by the 
Partment each year, but of these only 
bout 100 are journalism majors. The 
st are in popular survey classes on the 
dia, grammar classes, or article 
ng classes, taken as general educa- 

















n electives toward their Fepertive 










































majors. Our journalism graduates have 
jobs; we have more job offers for them 
than we have people to fill them. 

4. The department gives credit for 
work on the ecllege paper or the year- 
book. THE Fac: We have no yearbook; 
that would not be vocationally realistic. 
We have an annual magazine, among 
others, as a laboratory for majors in 
magazine writing and editing, graphics, 
production, and photo-journalism. 

LEO GARAPEDIAN 

Chairman. Journalism Department 
Los Angeles Valley College 

Van Nuys, Calif. 


Sir: Using a feur-year college program 
to “train” ratner than to educate is a 
waste of the Zacilities and energies of 
all concerned. It is done because it is 
finite and easy and formulaic. The best 
journalists ar» no doubt bright people 
who can pick up the plumbing aspects 
of journalism in an afternoen. 
JOHN M. PHELAN 
Pron, N. Y. 


Sir: I'm sure you shook the tree of chi- 
squares at Iowa State University when 
the Woodstein U. article was pub- 
lished. 

As a graduate student of journalism 
and mass cormmunications there, I was 
taught a bushel of theory and a mere 


trickle of practical, usable, marketable 
journalism. Thanks. to part-time jobs 
and a year ef lean living. Pm now a 





newspaper reporter. It's sad to hear 





that a lot of my classmates who dis- = 
cussed MeKuen's communications mod- |. 
el last year are still searching for the 
journalistic experience necessary to 
learn the fundamentals. uo 
MARYLOU BABLIN Murus 
Wareham, Mass. 


Sir: Ben Bagdikian cites Dr. A. Richard 
Elam, formerly of the University of /— . 
Texas, as one of those faculty "not 
distinetive in either the practice of 
journalism or journalistic research." 
Maybe so. But it's been a year since 
Elam taught at the University of Ha- . 
waii as a visiting professor, and UH - 
journalism students (I'm one) are still 
talking about his excellent, practical. 
teaching methods, his personality, his . 
concern for his profession and for his - 
students. In short, the ability to operate _ 
a first-class TV station and the gift for 
teaching do not necessarily follow one 
another, and Bagdikian ought to know ` 
this. Since Bagdikian seems so con-. 
cerned about the glut of journalism. 
students, he ought to know that Elam is 
one of those gutsy professors who does. 
not hesitate to tell untalented students 
to seek other courses of study. UR 
TIM MAHONEY... 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


























MOON CONFERENCE 


Sir: Irving Horowitz’s article (“Science Y 
Sin, and Sponsorship," March Atlantic 
contains many false. and mali 








"statements about the Unification 
Church. 

1. "The Reverend Sun Myung Moon 
has made no effort to deny a number of 
crucial points " Fact: Document refuta- 
tions exist for every ene of Horowitz's 
so-called “crucial ponts." 

2. "Revereni Moon is engaged in 
arms production in South Korean tool 
factories.” Fact. Horowitz fails to men- 
tion that all Korean industries are obli- 
gated by the gevermment to accept de- 
fense contracts. By selective reporting, 
Horowitz miseenstrues minimum com- 
pliance with the law to conjure up an 
illusion of arms proeüteerinrg. 

3. "Reverend Moen organized a me- 
dia campaign of sepport for the then 
beleaguered President Richard M. Nix- 
on." Fact Reverenc Moon's Watergate 
statement neither supported nor de- 
fended Richard Nixon. It was, rather, 
an attempt to coumteract the hatred 
and divisiveness which was manifest- 
ing itself outside tae political process. 
Church officials clarified this point 
both at the time o? the statement and 
on subsequent occasions. 
co 4. “Through the person of Lieutenant 
* Colonel Pak Bo Hi, Moon's translator 
and closest associate, a clear line seems 
to run between President Park Chung 
Hee and the Korean CIA [sic].” Fact: It 
is ludicrous to suppose that the line 
between the Koreen president and the 
Korean Intelligence Agency runs 
through a retired lieutenant colonel. If, 
by this unusual construction, Horowitz 
means to allege that Reverend Moon 
has ties to tae Korean government, he 
should also report that Reverend Moon, 
Colonel Pak, ard the Unification 
Church of America have each categori- 
cally denied such inks. 

5. "Threugh political mechanisms 
such as the Freedam Leadership Foun- 
dation, he loübies gor United States mili- 
tary and economic support to South 
Korea.” Fact. The Freedom Leadership 
Foundation is net a “political mecha- 
nism,” it is a tax-exempt educational 
institution which has never “lobbied” 
for Koreaa aid or for any other legis- 
lation. | 

6. "His American Youth for a Just 
Peace was a crucial conduit aiding 
right-wing Sepublicanism during the fi- 
nal years of the Niron Administration, " 
Fact: Neither the Unification Church 
. nor Reverend Moon ever financed or 

supported the American Youth for a 
Just Peace. 

7. “His fmanceal resources have per- 
mitted his organization to engage in 
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Diplomat 4-door base price... 


Diplomat Medallion 4-door (shown) 
base price................... $5471 00 o E — 3 m es 
Optional equipment | (5 20€ aaan y 
Wire wheel covers: en. 84.65 oF p te oo 
Whitewall tires... 85 
Bumper guards.. ...... 


Total price of Diplomat Medalion 


x 


NO 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price in- DE oW. o | * 3 b v -o 
cluding options shown above. Taxes, destina- | oa 5 NIAE : — 
tion charges, title, and additional equipment 

are extra 


t right, Medallion’s standard velour reclining 
split-bench seat. (Offered on Medallion 
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rare confronted by beautifully stmple, 
“ry complete mstrumentation. You are surrounde 
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supported by the Unification 

iureh has ever engaged in congres- 

onal lobbying or other forms of polit- 
ctivity. 

DANIEL C. HOLDGREIWE 

Director, Public Affairs 

The Unification Church. 


in his article in your March issue, 
ng Louis Horowitz considers the 
on sponsored ICUS conference, and 
the process quotes me quite correct- 
y. What seems incorrect about the arti- 
_cle are two important assumptions: (1) 
.Horowitz indiestes that attendance 
provides “legitimation” to the Unifica- 
‘tion Church. This assumes that the 
movement is first illegitimate and 
seeks a cover. Horowitz recites the now 
familiar litany of charges against the 
church with which anyone who reads a 
newspaper is familiar. He mentions my 
"fortheoming book from Abingdon Press 
on the Moon movement, and in trav- 
eling the world I found thousands of 
rumors but little solid evidence to pin 
down the list of oft-cited charges. Until 
solid evidence is forthcoming, I will not 
assume that the church is “illegiti- 
mate" and thus needs to buy a cover. 
_ (2) At the end of the article, Horowitz 
indicates that it is a "failure of nerve" 
when participants do not inquire first 
into the church and that this participa- 
tion accounts for the success of the 
church. It is silly to think that a group 
_of professors gathered together fuel the 
.movement's growth. Its success de- 
pends, I observed, on factors quite dif- 
ferent from a gathering of intellectuals. 
.But more important: If we should in- 
quire into the church before we attend 
an ICUS conference, I ean report that 
is wil take at least thousands of 
iles of travel and days of conversa- 
jon. As far as I can see, Horowitz has 
stly gathered news and magazine 
ries and treated them as true be- 
se he found them in print. I can 
jsure you that there are no easy an- 
irs where Moon is concerned, and 
t anyone who accepts simple ap- 
sals understands neither the com- 































FREDERICK SONTAG 
Claremont, Calif. 


ing Louis Horowitz replies: 
plethora of articles have been pub- 





litical activity. " PACT: Neither the 
cation Church nor any organiza- 


| Times, ps Wedisrton Posi, jns pk 





magazine, Christianity & Crisis, Time, 


Newsweek, and U. S. News & World 
Report, among others. His denials 


yd 





hardly constitute “facts.” 

If Moon’s-church is simply aeting in 
compliance with Korean law in accept- 
ing defense contracts, this itself is 
highly revealing cf its moral bases. 

A great deal has been written on the 
linkages between Reverend Moon and 
the South Korear regime, and a lot of 
corroborative data has been offered in 
support of tnis coatention. The findings 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Relations, chaired by Congressman 
Donald Fraser cf the Committee on 
International Relations, should indi- 
cate what relationships have existed in 
the past an& still endure. 

The Freedom Leadership Founda- 
tion, established in 1969 by Neil A. 
Salonen, new president of the Unifica- 
tion Chure= in America, was evidently 
formed upen Moon's orders, is appar- 
ently finaaced by the Unification 
Church, eensists almost entirely of 
Church members, and has carried out 
intensive propaganda campaigns in 
support of ihe Vietnam War, the inva- 
sion of Cambodia, and Riehard Nixon 
until the day of his resignation. The 
press extersively reported FLF lobby- 
ing efforts en Capitol Hill. Its activities 
have ineluzed prayer breakfasts with 
key government efficials, direct appeals 
to individual ecngressmen, offers of 
financial asd other support. According 
to Charles Colson, these efforts re- 
sulted in Moon's having a private ses- 
sion with farmer President Nixon. 

Ann Criztenden’s extensive report in 
the New York Times indicates that one 
of the first pro,ects of the Freedom 
Leadership Foundation was to link the 
Moon chuch tc anticommunist eru- 
sades. She notes that the campaign 
against American opposition to the 
Vietnam War “was conducted partly 
through an organization formed by 
[Unification Church] members called 
American Youth for a Just Peace.” 

Given ti 





his maze of networks and 
affiliates, genials that the Unification 
Church has engaged in congressional 
lobbying ox any other form of political 
activity are harc to fathom. 





CRANBERRY CRISIS 


Sirk: Here are seme brief comments on 
the interesting article by John F. Hena- 





* ed Crisis?" (March Atlantio). 


asbestos but whe does not abuse h 
lungs with cigarette emake will n 





The amounts of aminotriazole that 
produced tumors when fed continuously 
to rats through most of their lifetime 
were many times greater than the | 
traces found in the condemned cranber- 
ries. The same type of thyroid tumors 
can be produced in rats merely by. 
removing iodine from their diet, or by 
feeding substances that occur naturally . 
in cabbage and turnips. ie 

Mr. Henahan says that “DDT... 
decreased photosynthetic procesis] in pos 
phytoplankton [so that] they could no 
longer produce enough oxygen for fish 
to breathe." However, this widely pub- 
licized experiment was made by dump- . 
ing alcoholic solutions of DDT into cul- 
tures of algae at concentrations far 
greater than could possibly oceur in 
seawater. The phytoplankton were not 
affected by levels of DDT representing 
saturation of seawater, which occurs at 
1.2 parts per billion. Furthermore, the 
amount of DDT in the water of the 
oceans has never approached even this 
low level. One study (Science, 180: 643, 
1973) showed less than one part per 
trillion. 

In "The Mercury Crisis" Mr. Hena- 
han says, "Most California fish mar- 
kets sell swordfish containing higher 
than permissible levels of mercury.’ 
The mercury in swordfish is derived 
from “natural” mercury that.has been 
present in the oceans ever since sword- 
fish started swimming. Marine fish 
protect themselves against mercury by 
detoxifying it with selenium which they 
also obtain from seawater. This com-. 
ment is not meant to detract from Mr. 
Henahan’s justifiable condemnation of 
industrial pollutien by mercury, espe- 
cially the Minimata incident. 

THOMAS H. JUKES 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: The “status report on the great 
environmental controversies” by John 
F. Henahan was interesting, particu- 


larly the section on “The Asbestos Time T 


Bomb." 
The facts given in this brief discus- 
sion are essentially correct, but a point 
of enormous import relating to this - 
problem is not m . Asbestos. 
workers do have a much increased like 
lihood of getting lung cancer compared - 
to the normal population. But only if 
they are cigarette smokers. That is to 
say, someone who has been exposed to. 
































- other aonsmoking members of the pub- 
m > 
Smcking alone vastly increases the 
likelihood cf getting lung cancer, and 
the combination ef smoking and asbes- 
tos exposure increases the likelihood by 
a further factor of ten, but exposure to 
asbestes alene will not give this in- 
erease6 risk. 
PETER R. MAGGS, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: Asa comstruction worker (commer- 
cial carpenter by trade) I am well 
aware of thedangers of the trade. How- 
ever, Iæonsiler asbestos and its ever- 
present usage on construction sites as 
the most dangerous element to be intro- 
duced into our general environment. 
Enviroamentalists in the AFL-CIO 
estimate tha: the asbestos used in fire- 
coating the World Trade Center build- 
ings in New. York contaminated mil- 
lions of peopse living in a corridor from 
New York to-Bostcn. This type of mass 
` contamination bas been repeated 
throughout the country. 
- in July of this past year, I was 
employed briefly ir constructing a new 
building for fhe Ervironmental Protec- 
tion Agency here in Atlanta. Much to 
my dismay, but net to my surprise, I 
discovered that the-exterior wall panels 
that maxe up the entire EPA building 
are made af asbestos. The people 
charged with monitoring environmen- 
tal safety are apparently unconcerned 
about a fast-ouck developer’s use of a 
known carcinogen in the construction 
of a building they are to lease. So much 
for the publies safety. 
DANIEL WHITE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sir: John F. Heaahan’s "Whatever 
5 Happened te the Cranberry Crisis?" 
was very infermat ve and I was much 
| impressed until I read the line re asbes- 
tes: “After sx years of litigation, Re- 
serve Mining in Minnesota has been 
forced to step dumping asbestos-con- 
taining tailing from its taconite iron 
ore mines inte Lake Superior, as it has 
been doing at a 67,000-ton-a-day clip 
. since 1955." | invite Mr. Henahan to 
> come any day and watch it spew in. 
Litigation is their protection! 
Mrs. EUGENE LAUGHLIN 
SÈ Louis Park, Minn. 


E Sir: Cranberries and DDT notwith- 
P standing: I feund the cyclamate con- 
< troversy by far the most intriguing of 








k ef having lung cancer than 
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tests, as described in the article, sub- 
jected a presumably small rodent to an 
amount of cyclamate found in 5000 
eight-ounce bottles of diet cola. My 
scientific curiosity aroused, I immedi- 
ately set out to simulate those experi- 
ments right here at home. Needing a 
subject, I enticed the neighbor's pet, a 
dachshund, into my kitchen with a left- 
over pork chop and quickly subdued 
him with several rolls of masking tape. 
Approximating his weight as twice that 
of a rat, I purchased 1000 bottles of a 
popular diet cola which I proceeded to 
induce to him over the next three days. 
Contrary to the results of the earlier 
experiments, the dog emerged internal- 
ly healthy and in good disposition. His 
nose, however, though still cold and 
wet, has since flattened, flared, and 
assumed the shape of a bottle cap. 
Davin G. LONG 
Fort Sill, Okla, 


John Henahan replies: 

Everything Dr. Jukes says is correct. 
However, regarding his comments on 
aminotriazole, many scientists believe 
there may be no safe dose of a carcin- 
ogen. It’s not very relevant that similar 






Mr. Henahan’s ‘carcinogen crises. The tumors can be produced by the the 
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means described by Dr. Jukes. m 

Whether or not his comments o 
"natural" mercury hold up is still a 
matter of debate, but it is still true th f 
swordfish sold in California contain: 
higher than permissible levels of mer- 
cury. Also, my article was careful to 
distinguish between inorganie and or- 
ganic mercury and warned of the in- 
crease of the latter in inland waters. | 
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Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


America's best-selling dictionary doesn't just define words — 
it brings words alive. So you won't have to quake in the face of 
"seismic" or get neurotic over the use of "paranoid" or feel defeated 
when you come across “kung fu.” For this is the dictionary that 
offers thousands of quotations and usage examples plus scores of 
illustrations~all arranged to make meanings clearer than ever. 
Just $10.95 wherever books are sold. Merriam-Webster, Sprinafield, 


Mass. 01101. 
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LIFE ON MARS 








by David L. Chandler 


Space scientists won't say so, but the results 
` 0f three brilliantly conceived experiments 
- lead inevitably to one startling conclusion: 
-. Life, in some form, exists on Mars. 


he ides that Mars, like the earth, might be the 
home of living beings has held our imagination 
M. since the turn of the century, when Percival 
5 Lowell l. thewgint he saw hundreds of canals crisscross- 
ing the face of the planet, and took them as proof that 

lars was inhabited. 

Lowell was wrong. The canals never existed, as 
Mariner * Piingniphs and pde five b i 
Bu! £1 

















But no one wants to make predictions about Mar- 
tian life which might be proved wrong by later 
evidence; scientific reputations could too easily be 
damaged in the process. So the Viking scientists have 
been extremely cautious in interpreting the results of 
their biology experiments. And the official NASA 
position straddles the fence. As Viking scientist Dr. 
Carl Sagan of Cornell University puts it, *We have 
clues up to the eyebrows, but no conclusive explana- 
tions of what we're seeing." 

The Viking team has good reason to maintain this 
ambiguous tone in public pronouncements. After all, — 
the discovery of any kind of extraterrestrial life will 
have profound and far-reaching effects; it is something 


which no scientist can afford to be wrong about. As 


the New York Times indicated in an editorial, “The 
scientists . . . are being understandably cautious—in 
fact, they are leaning over backward." s 
This extreme cautiousness means that few people 
get an accurate impression of how exciting and porten- 
tous the experimental evidence is. To many, in fact, 
the published reports suggest that the biology results 
have been totally negative, or at best hopelessly i incon- 
clusive. But experiments are continuing at a brisk 
pace, both on Mars and in Earth-based laboratories, 
and the ambiguities may soon be resolved. We may, in 
fact, be close to the momentous occasion when NASA 
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officials call a press conference to release the mind- 
boggling and epoch-making news that Earth people 
are not alone, that we have reached out and made a 
tentative contact with an alien form of life. 


reliminaries over, the search for Martian life 

began on July 28, 1976, eight days afer Viking 

I made its touchdown on Chryse Planitia. the 
Plain of Gold. On that day, at 3:30 A.M., the sampler 
arm reached out to dig into the surface of Mars. Whir- 
ring and clicking, the arm slowly unfurled frora its 
storage compartment. 

The arm, ingeniously designed, is made up of two 
curved strips of stainless steel, welded together and 
rolled up like a steel tape measure. Despite its flimsy 
appearance, it is surprisingly strong. It can push 
straight ahead with a force of forty pounds, and pick 
up a fairly large rock when extended to its full length 
of ten feet. 

The soil samples were acquired by extending the 
arm at a slight downward angle and ther thrusting 
forward to force the collector head, which resembles a 
small shovel with teeth, into the ground to a derth of 
just over an inch. The sampler's jaws then snapped 
shut to hold the soil, and the arm retracted to the 
lander body, where it dumped its scoops of soil into the 
openings for each of the Viking's three miniature auto- 
mated laboratories. This operation took about four 
hours. 

One soil sample was dumped into the horper fer the 
biology experiments, where it passed through a sieve 
before being funneled into three separate cnambers— 
about a teaspoonful of soil for each of the three life- 
detection experiments. The test chambers were then 
sealed against the outside environment, and the incu- 
bation began. 

The Viking biology labs are very sophisticated 
machines, containing the most advanced set of remote- 
controlled instruments ever assembled. The three 
experiments in these robot laboratories were brilliant- 
ly conceived to provide a clear indication the 
presence of life processes, even though the processes 
might be unfamiliar. 

Each of the biology tests was based on a diferent 
speculation about what Martian life might be like. 
The idea was that since no one knew what to expect we 
should look for as many different kinds of | fe forms as 
possible, hoping that one or more guesses might be 
right. 

Two of the experiments were based on the as- 
sumption that Martian life might resemble some of 





— 
David Chandler is a free-lance writer at work on a book about 
Mars. 


the myriad forms of bacteria existing on earth. Since 
bacteria were among the earliest living things and are _ 
among the simplest forms of life, they would be a 
logical first target in a search for alien life. They are 
highly adaptable, inhabiting virtually every region. of 
this planet, no matter how harsh or inhospitable, from 





he dry caves of Antarctica to the depths of boiling | hot 

springs, from the uppermost reaches of the atmo- = 

sphere to the deepest ocean trenches. = 
The metabolisms of these different kinds of bacteria 

are as varied as the environments they inhabit. An 

essential foodstuff to one may be poison to another, 

but hardly a substance known is not the favorite food 

of some bacterial strain, somewhere. For example, 

strains now being developed in the laboratory have a 

great appetite for petroleum. They may be used 

someday to combat oil spills. Other strains subsist 

quite happily on a diet of sulfuric acid, and still others 

are instantly poisoned by oxygen. 


hen Anton van Leeuwenhoek discovered 

bacteria in the seventeenth century, in- 

tense debates occurred among the world's 
scholars as to whether these animalcules were really 
alive; the question was not resolved for 200 years. One 
hopes that the case for life on Mars can be established 
or disproven more rapidly. 

Despite the incredible variety of bacteria, some 
universal characteristics are now known which clearly 
distinguish them from nonliving matter. All of them 
go through some kind of metabolism—that is, they 
ingest certain chemical substances, break them down 
and rearrange them chemically, and then release by- 
products, usually as a gas. For example, every marshy 
area contains billions of bacteria which eat decaying 
plant matter and release methane gas. i 

In order to detect such a process, the Viking team 
designed two experiments which feed a nutrient solu- — 
tion to the Martian soil and then look for changes in 
the test-chamber atmosphere. | 

In the labeled-release experiment, the nutrient solu- > 
tion is essentially sugar and water, but carbon atoms 
in the sugar have been replaced by the relatively rare 
isotope carbon 14, which is radioactive. A radiation 
counter will detect carbon 14 in the chamber atmo- 
sphere if microbes in the soil eat the sugar and release 
carbon atoms in gaseous form—for example, as > 
carbon dioxide. This will only work, of course, if the —. 
Martian bugs happen to like sugar. š 

In the gas-exchange experiment, the nutrient solu- 
tion contains a wide variety of compounds believed to : 
be desirable to a great many different organisms. The 
solution includes carbohydrates, fats, proteins, and 
vitamins. It is such a universal food that almost an 














4 model of the 
Viking læder shows 
the te-foot-long 
soil-samgpler boom. 


creature, includirg a person, could eat it and derive 
some nutrition from it, although it has a foul smell and 
would prob. bly cause a bad case of heartburn. This 
rich nutritive broth was dubbed "chicken soup" by the 
scientists, 

After the soup is added to the test chamber, the 
atmospheres monitored for changes in concentration 
of several gases. Thus, this test makes fewer as- 
sumptiors t3an the previous one in terms of both the 
nutrients be-ng provided and the resulting atmospheric 
changes tha. can be detected. 

However, these tests have been criticized for their 
radical depzrture from known Martian conditions in 
two important areas: temperature and humidity. 

The temperatures in the test chambers of both 
experiments are substantially higher than the maxi- 
mum tempe atures ever measured on Mars, in order to 
keep the water used in the tests from freezing. And 
since both experiments use nutrients in a water solu- 
tion, the amount cf water in the test chamber is vastly 
greater tham would be encountered on the dry Martian 
surface. 

Since Martian organisms are presumably adapted 
to Martian eonditions, these drastic changes might be 
expectec to affect them adversely. One Viking scien- 
tist, Dr. Norman Horowitz, said before the Viking 
landing, “If there are any organisms on Mars, they 
will surely rowr or burst in Oyama's pharmacy." 
(Oyama is the designer of the gas-exchange experi- 
ment.) 

This, as i turns out, is one very plausible way of 
explaining tae results from the labeled-release exper- 











iment. What the test showed was an immediate 
outpouring of large amounts of carbon dioxide. In his 
first report of this result, Dr. Gilbert Levin (who 
designed the experiment) said, “The response that we 
get, in amplitude and shape, is consistent with the 
response we are used to seeing in terrestrial soil." 
Another Viking spokesman said, “If life does exist on 
Mars, this is what it should be doing." 

Within two days the carbon dioxide production had 
slowed down almost to a standstill, leading some scien- 
tists to doubt its biological origin. But this is just what 
might have been expected if Horowitz's prediction— 
that the Martian organisms would be drowned by the 
unexpected abundance of water—was correct. 

This sequence of events corresponds not only to the 
results of the labeled-release experiment but also to 
those of the gas-exchange experiment: a strong, rapid 
initial production of gas, in this case oxygen, declining 
very quickly to a standstill. 

Some scientists believe that these results could be 
caused by some exotic soil chemistry, perhaps involv- 
ing peroxides. But in the results from the second 
landing site, the gas-exchange test produced only one 
tenth of the original response, while the results of the 
labeled-release test showed an increase of 30 percent. 
If both of these reactions stemmed from the same set 
of compounds, as had been theorized, they should have 
changed in the same way. According to Dr. Jastrow, 
writing in Natural History magazine, “This result 
seems to indicate that chemical reactions involving 
peroxide compounds cannot be the source of the life- 
like signals obtained in the microbe test. With the 
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chemical theory for the test eliminated, a biological 
process is the most straightforward explanation re- 
maining.” 

The gas-exchange test also produced substantial 
amounts of carbon dioxide which increased slowly and 
steadily. This contrasts with the expected behavicr of 
living bacteria, whose growth and reproduction nor- 
mally cause the volume of gas released to increase expo- 
nentially. The modest production of carbon dioxide 
makes sense if the microbes in the sample, while no: ac- 
tually drowning, were so uncomfortable in the heat and 
humidity of the test cell that growth was inhibited. 


ortunately, one biological experiment on this 
mission did not drown its sample: the pyroiitic- 
release experiment, which provided the strong- 
est evidence of all for Martian life. The l:fe process 
being sought by this test is photosynthesis, the most 
fundamental of all biological activities. 
Photosynthesis, the basic metabolic activity of all 
plants, consists of taking in carbon dioxide from the 
air and breaking it down into its constituent atoms: 
carbon and oxygen. The oxygen is then released 5ack 
into the air, while the carbon undergoes some very 
complicated chemical activity, fueled by sunlight 
The carbon atoms combine with atoms of hydregen, 
nitrogen, and other elements (generally extrected 
from the soil), producing complex organic molecules 
such as carbohydrates. 
The device to detect this process is in some ways the 
best designed of all the Viking biology experiments, 


MARS 


from The Atlantic, 1895 





since it is the only one that does not depart radically 
from what are thought to be normal Martian condi- 
tions. E 
The experiment was very simple: the spoonful of soil 
was sealed in a small cylindrical chamber along with ` 
some Martian air, which is mostly carbon dioxide. . 
Then a xenon lamp was switched on to simulate =- 
Martian sunlight. | 
The only thing added to the chamber was a small 
quantity of labeled carbon dioxide. (The labeling was 
essentially the same as in the labeled-release test: 
radioactive carbon 14 atoms were substituted for ordi- 
nary carbon in a large proportion of the gas molecules. 
This has no effect on the chemical properties of the 
gas, but it is a way of identifying chemical compounds 
which have reacted with the atmosphere—in other 
words, those produced by photosynthesis during the 
test period.) After five days of incubation, the cham- 
ber was heated to 1200? F (hot enough to vaporize any 
organic compounds), and the resulting vapor was 
driven through a gas-chromatograph tube (a device ^. . 
which separates organic molecules from all the rest). .—. 
The separated organics were then passed through a 
radiation detector, which, by responding only to those 
molecules which included labeled carbon from the 
chamber atmosphere, gives a quantitative indication 
of how much photosynthesis has taken place. E 
If no photosynthesis had occurred—that is, if no. - 
living organisms were present—the result should have 
been a count of fifteen. Instead, the count was ninety- - 
six —more than a 500 percent increase over the “back- 
ground" level. This is a clear-cut positive response, 





— We have proof positive that Mars has an 
atmosphere; we have reason to believe that this 
atmosphere is very thin and that in constitution it 
does not differ greatly from our own, and that it is 
relatively heavily charged with water vapor. One 
deduction from this thin air we must, however, be 
careful not to make: that because it is thin it is 
incapable of supporting intelligent life. That beings s 
constituted physically as we are would find ita most. 
uncomfortable habitat is pretty certain. But lungs 
are not wedded to logic, and there is nothing in the 
world or beyond it to prevent, so far as we know, a 
being with gills, for example, from being a most 
superior person. . . 









—The telescope presents us with perhaps the most- - 
startling discovery of modern times—the so-called 
canals of Mars. . . . The canals show a remarkable 
attachment to their kind. Not content with such — 
casual meetings as chance would afford them in the . 










qual to the: result given by Earth soil containing about 
3000 microbes. 
< This isthe strorgest and most unambiguous piece of 
` evidence for Martian life, and a sense of intense expec- 
tation filled Viking headquarters as the results came 
|. in. But when the excitement of those first moments 
_ began to wear off, skeptics still clung to the possibility 
^. that some strange, unknown chemical reaction might 
have produced the results. 
~: And yet, after months of exhaustive experimenta- 
.' tion, no cne- has been able to duplicate this reaction 
(or, for that matter, the results of the other two 
.. biology tests) in the laboratory. Suggestions have been 
. made, but net tested, as to reactions that might dupli- 
cate some of the results. But alf of these suggestions 
involve peroxides, superoxides, or ozonides, none of 
which are known to exist on Mars. Indeed, some of the 
experimenta! results argue strongly against their exis- 
tence there. 
Ultraviole: radiation is the only known agent cap- 
able of producing such compounds on the Martian 
_ Surface. But the biology tests were repeated using soil 
_. from under a: rock, where it had been shielded from the 
.. ultraviolet, and the results were just as strong as in the 
Original tests. Since these chemicals are extremely 
. reactive and unstable, it is highly unlikely that they 
» would have survived unchanged if they had been 
_ formed before being shielded by the rock. 
|. The chemical theory was further weakened by the 
. latest run of the pyrolitic-release experiment, in which 
_ the response was positive after first moistening, then 
_ heating the sample. This came as a big surprise, since 


course of their long careers, they make a point of 
.. rendezvousing as cften and in as great numbers as 
< possible. The meeting-places, or junctions, evidently 
-possess an at:raction for the canals. The crossings, in 
.. fact, seem tobe the end and aim of the whole 
ji system. - 


e —Let us review, now, the chain of reasoning by 

= which we have been led to regard it probable that 

- upon the surface of Mars we see the effects of local 

_ intelligence: we find, in the first place, that the broad 
physical cenditions of the planet are not antagonistic 

to some form of lifz; secondly, that there is an 

apparent cearth of water upon the planet's surface, 

. and therefore, if beings of sufficient intelligence 

.. inhabited it, they would have to resort to irrigation to 

: support life; thirdly, that there turns out to be a 

network of markings covering the disc precisely 

| ing what a system of irrigation would 

look like; end. _lasthy, that there is a set of spots 












previous runs had shown that the reaction was elim 
nated by just moistening the sample or just heating 
The meaning of this paradoxical result is not ye 
understood, but Dr. Levin says that if peroxides were 
responsible for the initial reactions, the response — 
should have been eliminated in this test. Since it was _ 
not, the peroxide model, which is the cornerstone of all 
the non-biological theories, has received another ma- 
jor setback. 
















he task of those who hope to find a chemical 

explanation for the biology test results has 

been made even more difficult by a series of 
control experiments. 

All three of the experiments were repeated with 
conditions that were identical to those in the "active" 
run, except that the soil was first sterilized by heating 
it for three hours to a temperature of 340? F, which 
would kill any known form of life. 

After sterilization, all three experiments showed 
that the original reactions had been completely elimi- 
nated, confirming the fact that we had killed off the 
creatures whose activities had been detected in the 
original tests. 

In order to prove that the process being observed in 
the pyrolitic-release experiments really was photosyn- 
thesis, the experiment was repeated with the light 
turned off. If some other process had been involved, 
this might not have affected the results. But the reac- 
tion was, once again, completely eliminated, thus 
establishing its dependence on light. 


placed where we should expect to find the lands thus 
artificially fertilized, and behaving as such 
constructed oases should. . . 


—To talk of Martian beings is not to mean Martian 
men. Even on this earth man is of the nature of an _ 
accident. He is the survival of by no means the 
highest physical organism. He is not even a high — 
form of mammal. Mind has been his making. For - 
aught we can see, some lizard or bactrachian might 
just as well have popped into his place in the race, 
and been now the dominant creature of this earth. 

. If astronomy teaches us anything, it teaches 
that man is but a detail in the evolution of the 
universe, and that resemblant though diverse details 
are inevitably to be expected in the host of orbs 
around him. He learns that though he will probably 
never find his double anywhere, he is destined to 
discover any number of cousins scattered through 
space. — Percival Lowell 





















The pyrolitic-release experiment showed conclusive- 
ly that something in the Martian soil creates organic 
molecules in the presence of sunlight. Since the condi- 
tions of this experiment closely matched the known 
Martian environment, this same process must be 
taking place every day on the surface of Mars. 

Whether this process is biological or chemical the 
steady production of organics should lead to a coasid- 
erable accumulation of these compounds. But the 
GCMS (gas-chromatograph mass-spectrometer) de- 
signed to look for large numbers of organic molecules 
in the soil, has failed to find any. This mystifying 
discovery has been the center of the controversy over 
the existence of life on Mars. According to Viking 
chief scientist Gerald Soffen, “All the signs suggest 
that life exists on Mars, but we can't find any 
bodies!" 

Many of the Viking scientists have taken this 
discrepancy as evidence against Martian biology. and 
thus as support for a chemical interpretation o° the 
data. But this doesn't help at all to explain the 
apparent contradiction. Even if some strange, un- 
known chemical process is responsible for the prcduc- 
tion of organics, they should still accumulate: if you 
were to set up a confetti-making machine in the 
middle of a field and leave it running for a long zime, 
confetti would pile up to a great height. A con'etti- 
detector would have no trouble finding it. 


ow to explain the absence of organic mole- 

cules? Some process either destroys them 

as quickly as they are formed (a torch 

burns up the confetti as it comes from the machinz), or 

isolates them so that they escape detection (the 

detector lands in the next field and finds only an 5cca- 

sional scrap blown over by the wind). The most plau- 

sible attempts to account for such processes involve 
the actions of Martian organisms. 

For example, these valuable molecules may s:mply 
be eaten up by living creatures in the soil. On earth, 
areas where food is scarce often support a large »opu- 
lation of scavengers. (Vultures abound in desert 
regions.) The Martian environment is very harst, and 
food may be hard to find. Thus, a Martian organism 
would have to be adept at searching out and quickly 
devouring every available scrap of organic material. 
This kind of efficient recycling would cut down on the 
buildup of waste products, and perhaps lezve toc little 
for the GCMS to detect, even if the soil was teeming 
with a large variety of active, healthy creatures. 


Another possibility is that life exists on Mars, pr 


only in certain pockets, or “microenvironments,” 
Carl Sagan and Joshua Lederberg have id 





In other words, Mars may be a vast desert with only 2 


a few isolated oases, where life can thrive under 
special conditions in a small area—for example, where 
water has accumulated because of geothermal heating 
(the process which causes “hot springs" on earth). In 
that case, a small number of seeds or spores might be 
transported all over the planet by the winds, but would 
grow and reproduce only in these few select spots. 


Thus, Viking would detect a few spores, but no. 


accumulation of organics. 

This conclusion has strong support from the fact 
that of all the Earth soils which have been tested by 
the pyrolitic-release experiment, the one that comes 
the closest to reproducing the Martian results is 
Antarctic soil, which includes spores transported from 
elsewhere by the wind, but no active life. 

Another theory is that Martian organisms may have 
developed hard shells to protect them from the deadly 
ultraviolet radiation, and that these shells might 
prevent the organic remains from reaching the GCMS 
and being detected. 

In short, if life exists on Mars, the apparent conflict 
between biology results and the organic chemistry 
analysis may be easier to explain. If no life exists, the 
contradiction is much more difficult to resolve. 

Some say the strong ultraviolet radiation which 
constantly bombards the Martian surface explains the 
supposed paradox. In theory, organic molecules might 
be destroyed by the UV almost as fast as they were 
being created, and therefore would never have a 
chance to pile up. This theory received a major setback 
when the GCMS ran a test on soil from underneath a 
rock, where it had presumably been shielded from 
ultraviolet radiation for millions of years. Since this 
test, like the previous ones, failed to detect any organ- 
ics, destruction by UV seems not to be the answer. 

A great deal of evidence has accumulated from the 


Viking mission to support the conclusion that Mars is - 3 : 


a biologically active planet. According to Dr. Gilbert 
Levin, of the biology team, "The accretion of evidence 
has been more compatible with biology than with 
chemistry. Each new test result has made it more diffi- 
cult to come up with a chemical explanation, but each 
new result has continued to allow for biology." 


All of the life-seeking tests showed reactions which, — 
says Dr. Levin, "if we had seen them on earth, we 


would unhesitatingly have described as biological." 
All of them have been confirmed by control experi- 
ments. All of them have been successfully repeated at 
both of the Viking landing sites. 

We may have set our sights too low in the Viking . 


experiments, however, We simply weren't optimistic — 
enough about. the. possibility of life on Mars, and. 


therefore concentrated on looking for the simplest and. ae 
most. Primitive forms Pau 
exist. a 





















In plain English,no one. 


A policy is the basic communications docu- 
ment between you and your life insurance com- 
pany. And a ‘egal contract specifying exactly 
what you've bought. That's why you want to be 
absolutely certain you understand every detail. 
And so do we. 


LEGAL PROTECTION. 


Over the years, technical needs, compliance 
with laws and regulations, and countless legal 
interpresations have resulted in legalistic policy 
language difficult for the average person to 
understand. But most of it is there for your legal 
protection. Many of the words and phrases have 

















efits and define mutual responsibilities. But 
since few people understand complex legal 
phrasing, many can't interpret significant details 
of their policies. 


PLAIN TALK. 


Because we believe in a fully informed cus- 
tomer, in June 1976, the life insurance compa- 
nies created a committee of executives to study 
and recommend possible ways of simplifying 
the language in life insurance policies. So, as f. 
as the life insurance business can accomplish - 
the task, what can be simplified will be. In fact, 
several companies are already issuing new poli- 
cies written in language easier for peopleto 
understand. Hn 


FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS ALL. 


Your agent is, of course, best qualified to answer 
your questions. But, if you'd like, we'll send you 
a booklet that explains your life insurance policy. 
in language easy for you to understand. It's. 
called What's in Your Life Insurance Policy. It's 
yours free, if you'll send us this coupon. 

If that doesn't answer all your questions 
about your policy, or if vou have any other. ques 
tions, just write us. We'll answer. 
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that's one of our policies, too. p 


American Council 


of Life Insurance 
Dept. SL 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1001 7 


Please send a copy of 
What's in Your Life Insurance Policy. 














ADDRESS 


CITY STATE. 
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ynducted by Dr. Sagan. He care- 


sands of satellite photographs of 
limit of resolution (the abilitr to 
imilar to those that have been 


sure of 
life on 


"advanced and even quite familiar forms of life ma 


have been able to develop there. But it also implies 
some other differences in the Martian environment of 
the past. In order for water to exist in a liquid state on 
the surface of Mars, which is impossible today, the 
atmosphere must have been much denser and the 
temperatures much higher. 

On Mars today, the air is so thin that ice turns 
directly to steam without ever going through a liquid - 
state—just as "dry ice" (frozen carbon dioxide) does 
on Earth. However, if a large amount of water vapor 
accumulated in the Martian atmosphere (for example, 
bv the melting of part of the polar ice cap), this would 
increase the air pressure to the point where water 
could exist as a liquid, and rain would begin to fall. 
Rivers would begin to flow. Seas would begin to fill. 

At the same time, a substantial "greenhouse effect" 
would occur, in which the warmth of the sun would be 
trapped by the atmosphere faster than it could dissi- 
pate again into space, and the temperature of the 
entire planet would be raised—according to 


our aig 


And if some epochs were comfortable enough 
foster the development of advanced forms of life, 
least some of those forms then might have been able to 


‘adapt to the changing conditions, and might still be 
around today—perhaps in a dormant state. 


The discovery of any kind of life on Mars, however 
primitive it may prove to be, would profoundly 
increase the probability of finding other living beings 
elsewhere in the universe. E 

As long as Earth was the only life-bearing planet. 
that we knew of, the chance existed that life might 
have been produced by some fluke, some unique set of | 
circumstances wee had not occurred on any other 








eee the e comple public career of Al ( apone, hoa as s chief of P 
e bloodiest ga vn that time in this country Hed ae E 


only. p not payin -ince x—that “in 
methodical wholesale crime, murder, pose traffic, 

. titution, and a preposterous mode of M il called “p on," a 
3 nt ¢ inst à gu anpoint visit, the s vampire bat of 


ds ' n: died, a. ie at € 





i T denominations | " : wwe quain i 


ME incidents flsdtsié | at least four common pay in the ar 


g that anyone faces when accused of a capital crime of which he 


y, especially i if he has a dubious place in society, an unpopular 
erroneous political beliefs, the wrong religion. socially, - 
poverty, low social standing- the list could gO on but this is enoug 


| i, suffered nearly a. 
E these dead vantages. A fearful word had been used to cover the whole 
lis is prejudices and misinformation, and in some deeply mysteric 
y, their names had been associated with it-Anarchy. | 
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ET 





threatened eiii Freedom, rememoer, | is not 
2 the same ; as liberty. - D 


P n May 15, 1927, Nicola Sacco. wrote 
from the prion in Charlestown, 
where he had been in and out of the 

death cell since July 1921, to his faithful friend 
Leon Henderson: "I frankly tell you, dear 
friend, that if he [Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts] have a chance he'll hang us, and it is 

too bad to see you and all the other good 


oo friends this optimism while today we are facing 


the electric chair." 


. Bart ulomeo - Vanzetti, dis fellow . prisoner, 


ocn. and the trial is just a mask c for 
murder. oo | Ue 


| words Mey i used. poa were latina pss 
` emigrants, laborers, self-educated men with an 
exalted sense of language as an incantation. 
: Read those letters! weedy also had i in common na 


four. years in prizon EC ; 











free soul that lived and loved among the 
workers class all his life." 

This was a state of mind, or point of view, 
which many of the anxious friends from 
another class of society found very hard to deal 
: with, not to be met on their own bright, 
generous terms in this crisis of life and death; 
to be saying, in effect, we are all brothers and 
equal citizens; to receive, 
answer: No, not yet. It is clear now that the 
condemned men understood and realized their 
 predicament much better than any individual 
: working : with any organization devoted to their 
rescue. Their friends from a more fortunate 
destiny had confidence in their own power to 
get what they asked of their society, their 
government; courts were not sacrosanct, they 
could be mistaken; it was a civic duty now and 
then to protest their judgments, persuade them 
by one means or another to reverse their 
| ! vo 3 men, who had 






































in effect, the reserved 








Demonstrating in Boston. Katherine A nne Porter (right) with Elizabeth Merrill and Paxton Hibben 





cians to the offices, the faculties to the univer- 
sities, who had all the money and the 
influence—why should they be turning against 
their own class to befriend two laborers? Sacco 
wrote to Gardner Jackson, member of an 
upper-middle-class family, rich enough and 
ardent enough to devote his means and his time 
to the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee: “Al- 
though we are one heart, unfortunately we 
represent two opposite class." What they may 
not have known—we can only hope they did 
not know—was that some of the groups appar- 
ently working for them, people. of their own 
class in many cases, were using the occasion for 
Communist propaganda, and hoping only for 
their deaths as a political argument. I know this 
because I heard and saw. By chance and 
nothing else I was with a committee from the 
Communist line of defense. The exact title is of 


no importance. It was a mere ‘splinter group. 
from the national and world organization. It. 
was quiet, discreet, at times the action seemed. 
to be moving rather in circles; most of the | 
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L rtain hotel 1 near the Boston Com- 
M mon had been quite taxen over by . 
several separate and often rather - 


hostile: organizers | of the demonstrations and I 


_ Ing toward a common end, with “aith in their 
cause and in each other. In this last, I was 


‘somewhat mistaken, as I was very soon to find 
out. The air was stiff with the cold, mindless, 

qi irrational compliance with orders ‘rom “higher — 
up.” The whole atmosphere was rank with - 
intrigue and deceit and the chilling realization 
that any one of them would have sold another _ 
to pen sper and t to move himself Ji the them: 


sh ad. of xlitica sal belief because that was 


What was important to me in that cause, whi cl 
2T concerned. common humanity. In the sam 
. was prepared to fall eagerly and with a light 

—. heart into the atmosphere I found established - 
~ there—even though it held a menace I could not 
. . instantly define—of monastic discipline, obe- 
... dience, the community spirit, everybody work- 


way, I went- with the first organization. tha 
- invited me, and at the Boston boat at the foo 
- of Christopher Street was pleasantly surprised | D 
. to see several quite good friends there, none of 
~ whom had any more definite political opinions — 
than I had. I was then, as now, a registered — 
i voting member of the Democratic Party, a 
.. convinced liberal—not then a word of con- 
tempt—and a sympathizer with the new (to me 
. doctrines brought out of Russia from 1919 to 
. 1920 onward by enthusiastic, 
B misguided men and women who were looking 
for ; a New Religion. of Humanity, as one of 


sentimental 


expressed. it, ds were mp the gospe [ 





. vindicate their bias debis against i EE ina 
T we hated in contemporary society." Edmund 
_ Wilson wrotèthat, as well and party expressed 
. as it has been until now. * 


M have | seen the future: and. t wark, coe 


Lincoln Steffens is reported to have said this, 
- though it has been much denied. It is claimed 
thar he did mot ever say such a reckless thing. 
here. on the spot, admiring everything 

t ia time when William. : Bullitt : was 


jovially, but in "€ I wrote it dow 
for word, then and d there, in my notebook. 


y group. was headed by Rosa à Baron, : 
-a dry, fanatical little - woman who TM 
< Wore. thick-lensed. Spectacles over - 


der bue. accusing eyes—a_ born. whip. hand, 3 


who talked an almost impenetrable jargon of ; 


party dogma. Her "approach" to every “ques- [s 3 SEES 
tion” (and everything was a question) Was C uw 


“purely dialectical.” Phrases such. as *capital- 5 
istic imperialism," "bourgeois. morali ly, 


i mentality,” “the dicta 


vit > iat, i “the historical i 





and for practical Loven the wore non- 


ii Communists, the better. They were all senti- 
. mental bleeders, easily impressed. 

Rosa Baron's young brother once presumed 
to argue with her on some point o? doctrine 
when I was present. “TI repert you to the 
Committee,” she said, “if you talk about Partv 


business. before outsiders. "This was the firs: 
time I had ever come face to face, here anc 
now personally, with the Inquisitoriat ape 
z hard. at vok | 


o ne: Me d thing à in Section held ond 
meetings in Union Square, and they often P 


managed to get a few heads cracked by the — 
police—all the better! Just the proof they D 
needed of the brutalities of the American | 


Gestapo. On the other hand, they could gather 
thousands of "sympathizers" of every shade 


political and religious. belief and pron kno V 
nationality and carry of great | May Da 
parades grid under eue protection. TI 
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Sympathizers in London’s Hyde Park Edna St. Vincent Millay (left) and 


Lola Ridge are arrested for picketing 
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| cos asa vod ded business ómanisition 


SE for honest, aboveboard trade with the Soviets. 


There was ROSTA (later TASS), :he official 
< Russian news agency and propaganda center in 

America, run by an American citizer, Kenneth 

Durant, who enjoyed perfect immunity in every 
Red scare of the period waen dozens of 
suspects were arrested—not he: 1 assisted the 
editor of ROSTA for a short time aad I know 
. the subsidy was small, though the agency was 
| accused of. enjoying. floods of "Moscow gold.’ 


ul ne t have acving det to | 
S$ 2 e mum less i 


the : jobs. ‘Suppose pe of them ines o i 
‘I want a day off, with pay, to pick 


Sacco and Vanzetti” He would be fr 
picket at. 


a ge 


leisure from then on, no doubt. 
There were plenty of people of the working 


class there, but they had risen in the world and _ 


had become professional paid proletarians - 


‘recruits to the intelligentsia, dabbling in ideas 
.as editors, - lawyers, agitators, writers w 

: dressed and behaved and looked quite a lot like 
the bourgeoisie they were out to annihi 
‘What a vocabular 


ry—proletarian, intelligentsia, 


. bourgeoisie, dialectic-pure exotics trans 
. planted from. the never-never-land of the thee 
a know where $ it went. T he | TE 


tically classless society which could not take 
0 nally withered on the stalk. Yet, the; : 
of. their own and 





Attention, I had found no reason 16 » doubt it. 

Here are some notes of my conversations 
D with my policeman during our several journeys 
. under the August sun, down the Tocky road to 
(e Joy Street Station: 


i : He * “What ee do- you. think you 're 


) sd a little... 1 don't believe they 
i al That i is all i want for Hema 


for?” he inquired, 3 und m FSC 
moved on in silence. — GT 
This was the 23rd of August the day, set for ` 
the execution and the crowds of onlookers that - 
had gathered every morning were becoming — 
rather noisy and abusive. My officer and I ran 
into a light shower of stones, a sprinkling of 
flowers, confetti, and a flurry of boos, catcalls, 
and cheers as we rounded the corner into Joy : 
Street. We ducked our heads and I looked back 
and saw other prisoners and other policemen = 
put up their hands and turn away their faces. 


alp sh uddered-we — 


I: “Can you make out which is for which of —— | 


us? I can’t.” D 
He: “No, I can't, and 1 don’t care.” 
‘Silence. - o 
He: "How many times s have you been down : 


; this. street today?” 


we: once. 2 ue cut La 


patient and 1 thank you.” e Es | 
L Temember the. blind 





would come, , knowing that ! Mr. Edward James. E 


Henry James's nephew, was there again, 
5 putting. up our bail, getting us set free for the 
-. next round. Helen O'Lochlain Crowe. who had 
trained with Jim Larkin as his disciple and 
mistress in the Irish Trouble, tried to refuse 
bail, insisted on staying in prison, and was 
finally hauled out and set on the sidewalk. 
Not roughly, just firmly and finally. She was, 
her jailers told her, bailed out whether she liked 
it or not, and this was very ungrateful behav- 
ior to Mr. James who was only trying to 
help. - 

Mr. James was a thin, stiff, parchment roll of 
a man, maybe sixty years old. immaculately 
turned out in tones of expensive-looking gray 
from head to foot, to match his gray pointed 
beard and his severe pale gray eyes with irri- 


table points of light in them. He left the hall | 


once with several of my group. and the da 
young Portuguese boy who always came : 
him walked beside me. He was a pictu 
exuberance, with his. oily, swarthy skin 
thick, Tongue black hair, the soft corn 


for the first tme, how one sets out for a “certain BW 
goal and ends at another, different, unforeseen, 
and too often dismaying. We need restored to = 
us of course that blinded obscured third eye — — 


said once to exist in the top of the brain for our . 


guidance. Lacking it we go skew-gee in great 
numbers, especi 80 o 
believingly on Judeo-Greek-Christian ethics, __ 
: prone to trus the good faith of our fellows, and — 


ially those of us brought. up so. 


ulnerable to betrayal because of our 
side are; that is to dnd Med | 
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A report on how the forest industry is working 
to get twice as much wood from America: 
commercial forests. Year after year. Forever. 


Wood is one of the world’s most 
valuable resources. 


It's America's busiest building ma- 
terial. It's also the basic ingredient in 
pulp, packaging and a thousand other 
products—right down to the paper this 
ad is printed on. 


More Wood From Less Land. 


But while world demand for wood 
is increasing, the amount of land avail- 
able for commercial forests* is shrink- 
ing. Some of it has been set aside for 
parks and wilderness areas. Much of it 
has been turned into farms, freeways 
and new developments. 























The chart above shows that U.S. 
consumption of all wood and paper prod- 
ucts will double in less than 50 years. 
Thus the reason behind Operation Double 
Tree—the forest industry’s name for in- 
tensive forest management that can 
double the amount of wood grown ona 
given piece of land. And do it in such a 
way that the forest remains a valuable 
part of the ecosystem. 





*Commercial forest is described as that 
portion of the total forest which is capable 
of, and available for, growing trees for 


harvest. Parks, wilderness and primitive 
areas are not included. 


The two Douglas firs to the right grew in 
the forests of the Cascade Mountains of 
Washington State. Both were harvested 
when they were 25 years old. The differ- 
ence is, the larger one grew in an Opera- 
tion Double Tree area, while the smaller 
one did not. 





Double Tree is ambitious and is 
already workirg. 

All across the U.S., forest product 
companies are working to double for- 
est yield. In Oregon and Washington, 
forest product companies are predicting 





South 
triple growth with genetically superior 
trees planted in prime forestlands. 
Through thinning efforts alone, 
some companies in the Great Lakes 
States have increased diame- 
ters of remaining trees 
enough to double wood 
volume per acre 
over a 39-year 
period. 


West 





Great Lakes 











OPERATION 


Double Tree isn't limited to large indus- 
trial tree farms. Individual woodlot 
owners from Maine to Georgia are put- 
ting idle lands to work, creating green 
belts that offer the twin payoffs of an 
increased harvest and eternal forests. 

That may sound like a paradox, like 
eating a cake and having it, too. But un- 
like oil or coal, wood is one natural re- 
source that is renewable. And modern 
forestry has found ways to make Mother 
Nature more productive. 





New England 


Today's intensive forest management 
is rooted in nature's own ecological cycle. It 
begins with the harvest. Slower growing 
trees are thinned out. 
Others are harvested 
at peak growth. 
And every 


ttempt is made to use every last part of 
he tree: tops, lgnbs and bark. 


he New 


But the real key is in the new for- 
‘st. The new trees. 

In some areas, feresters plant new 
eedings by machine, or by hand. Heli- 
opters are aso used to re-seed. When 
ung seedlings go in, the forest often 
'ets a five-year head start over natural 
egeneration m the same area. 

Many of them are of genetically su- 
erior stock, the result of vears of se- 
active "breeding. " Seedlings by the hun- 
reds of mil2ors are grown in special 
urseries. They'se healthier, faster grow- 
rs that mature faster and can be har- 
ested sooner. 

Some foreszlands, such 
s those in the Nartheast 
nd Lake States, are 
aft to Mother 
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Nature because natural regeneration 
does a better job. 

Soil studies determine prime grow- 
ing areas. When necessary, nutrients 
are added. And the young trees are pro- 
tected from de- 
structive 
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insects, fires and natural enemies. 

The result is a better quality forest, 
one that can be at least twice as pro- 
ductive. 


Who Owns The American Forests? 


significantly, the principles of Op- 
eration Double Tree are being used on 
only a small portion of America's forest- 
land. And good as Double Tree is, it 
might not be enough. Too much of the 
American forest is still under-utilized 
and under-productive. 

Overall, industrial forestlands are 
working the hardest. Industry owns only 
13 percent of the commercial forest- 
land, but it provides almost 30 percent 
of the total harvest. Some 4 million pri- 
vate individuals own 60 percent. Gov- 
ernment owns about 27 percent. 

All of which means we must join to 
make the most productive use of our 
remaining commercial forestland. 
Industry has invested millions to 
make the concept a reality. 
But money isn't enough. 
Leaders and landowners 
alike must understand 
the problem. And, 
more important, 

the solution. 
! For more infor- 
mation, write for 
, our free booklet 
"Managing the 
Great Ameri- 
can Forest," 
American For- 
est Institute, 
P.O. Box 873, 
Springfield, 
VA 22150. 


Trees. The renewable resource. 
b 
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Where the North begins 


In Bush Plane country, all the wilderness ycur heart desires, four hundred thousand lakes, two hundred 
outpost camps, thrills & spills on white-water canoe routes, fourteen species of fighting game fish, . 
a couple of fantastic train excursions winding through majestic canyons or far North to Arctic Tidewater, 
scenic highways, and all kinds of great lakeside resorts with the chance to sail, hike, golf, ride, 
play tennis, shuffleboard, enjoy shore-lunches or barbecues, and come nightfall, make new friends in 
the cozy company of a roaring fire, or be one with nature outside - this is where the endless North 
begins. For more about Northern adventure vacations, call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: 
Ontario Travel, Dept. N., Queen's Park, Toronto 147A 2E5. We'll send you our Travellers Encyclopaedia. 

















v I felt and t 








. of this occa 
2 je reviews or recollections or how many 







i still do — ra i Li os hey: were ore mar 


spite of reading at this late day the learned, 
stupendous, dearly human work of attorney 
Herbert B. Ehrmann), but still I had my 
reasons for being. there to protest. the terrible 
. penalty. they were condemned to suffer; these 
reasons were of the heart, which I believe. 


appears in these pages with emphasis. The core 
of this account. 














Books have beali " written ais many ; Minétrious 

rsons. who took part in that strange event—a 
lawyer who was tc be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Felix Frankfurter, and 
_ others; a lady who was to be Ambassador to 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Daisy 
rden, was attending meetings there; cele- 
ed: facalty neers from: universities s seh 




















t hat time: I tnd that I reiiseiulier best j jus w. d oen m in 
hough: about this event in its own with. 
time, in its inalterable setting; my impressions — 
asion Temain fast, no matter how 


prar added themselves with the 


d eli v were "put. to death in 
à cubes and convicted ofa à bitter erime, : | 





of that | fearful ond was : 





| pien TE 







iürdensd d 








day when I had just returned from my daily _ 


P icketing and said, “One needs ; a little recréa- t 3 Su : 
tion, even in these terrible times. You should v 
just go out and get a little bent of fresh air-a : : a oe 


que walk by yourself." . 


I said, “My idea of. recreation would ~ a we S 
nice long night's sleep," for the evenings, « sixof o — ; 
them, usually were spent : at some fevered mass. uo ore 
|to meeting or sitting about. leri imd the rather 1 ao 

re fandom. groups. that bs ir 





"She. said. very gently, . “What good? Oh, 
they'll forget all about it. Most of them are just 
here for the excitement. They don't really know 
what is going on; and they want to forget 
anything unpleasant. " Her broad, healthy face 
smiled reassuringly from under its flowering 
shade. Intoxicating: perfume waved from her . 


spread handkerchief when she dried her fore- E TT 


head. I repeated what John Dos Passos once E 


remarked on the ' ‘imbecile” (or was the word —. 


"idiot"?) lack of os d of. f the human race, 















This was y go od luck. My work was noto — o a 
only | the melancholy pleasure of copying > = = =< = 
.. Sacco's and Vanzetti's letters to their friends P LR 
working. for them on the outside, or even f oo 
"composing propaganda in the form of news — 
items which I doubt ever got printed. I did not — 
.. See a newspaper the whole time. Now and then —— —— 
the pioneer lady Ambassador, pleasant Daisy — ^ — 
- Borden, floated in all white, horsehaired dae o 
garden hats and- pink or maybe blue chiffon _ o 
frocks, on her way to or from some social ^ 
afternoon festivity. She sat beside 1 mydeskone — 






















ing good we woman of 5 


a | vegetarian. ‘and A | 
arg fn jute > 4 


- She ne me to lunch. a did n not then know th 


‘she was a vegetarian and when she asked me 
what. I would like, I asked for broiled lamb 


i chops. She shuddered a little, the pupils of her 
um es dilated, and she gave me a little lecture « on 


cruelty to animals, just the same. 


os “a could not eat any { food that had the aink 
oe of suffering and death i in it; imagine ny dear! 
ae Eating blood?" . un 


‘I retracted at once, in | painfil pdbarrüss- 


D. ment, and ate a savory lunch of scrambled eggs. 


and spinach with her, and things went on very 
nicely. Still, I could not avoid seeing her very 
handsome leather handbag, her suede shoes 
and belt, and a light summer fu- of some 


species. I was unable to. identify lying : across her — dittk 
shoulders. My mind would wander from. our yeal 


to face but still sn iili 


school chaperone Just don't go, “that’s sal" 
she told her two or three eligibles, “just dont 
be seen with them. That is the one thing we — 
can’t afford—a ‘scandal of that kind!” So we 
: didn't. accept any invitations, 
p pen more about them. -. 


and heard d c : 


remember small, slender Mrs. Sacco with ue 
her fine copper-colored. hair and dark —— 
ed eyes moving from face —— 
ainly, $ surrounded 
in our offices by women. pitying and cuddling —— 
| her, yoe ic with her as if she were a pretty — 
1; the Papers to her. as if she were : five B 


| brown, soft, daz 
ng uncert 


topic. while, ber vildered < once more by the p "asa 


e all my : 


























nizations. They would talk among themselves 
and to her = 





more help. ^hey were known as "sob sisters" 
by the cymes and the hangers-on of the 


committee I belonged to who took their money 


and described their activities as "sentimental 
_ Orgies,” of ecurse with sexual overtones, and 
they jeered at “bourgeois morality." “Morality” 
_ was a word along with "charitable" and “hu- 
. manitarian" and “liberal,” all, at one time, in 
| de odor of sanctity but now despoiled and 


. Fotting in the gutter where suddenly it seemed 
_ they belonged. I found myself on the side of the 


women; | resented the nasty things said about 


them by these se/f-appointed world reformers 


_ and I tho 





.£ again, as I had more than once in 





. Mexico, - debates the world was a oo 











AN bebe the execution, with Rosa Sacco 
ne Luigia Vanzetti, Vanzetti's sister, 
on the piata. Luigia had been brought from 
my and taken through Paris, where she had 
been photegraphed as she was marched 
through thesireets at the head of an enormous 
- erowd—the 2 3aunt, striding figure of a middle- 
aged, plain. woman who looked more like a 
prisoner hevself than the leader of a public 
protest. Now they brought. her forward with 
Mrs. Sacco and the two timid women faced the 
mostly Italians, who rose at them 
in savage sympathy, shouting, tears pouring 
- down their 7 aces, shaking their fists and calling 
childish ph ses, their promises of revenge for 
-their wrong. “Never you mind, Rosina! You 
wait, Lugia They'll pay, they'll pay! Don't be 
afraid. . |" Rosa Sacco spread her hands over 
her face, t Luigia Vanzetti stared stonily 
down into their distorted faces with a pure 
horror in ber own. They screamed their 
- violence at ter in her own language, trying to 
hearten her but she was not consoled. She was 
led away Eke a corpse walking. The crowd 
roared and cursed and wept and threatened. It 
. was the mest awesome, the most bitter scene | 
tnessed. 












































out how they felt, with tears in 
. their eyes. ‘promising to come again soon with 


las. huge rally took place the night 
















































Luigia Vanzetti and Mrs, Nicola Sacco 
at Charlestown Prison — 























out of bed to come here. She said she v was sbo 
sick, but I got her up! I said, "Don't you want to — 
help your brother? " : 

“She speaks English?" I asked in wonder at 
him. “What did she say?" I had rather liked - 
him before. I have forgotten his name. 

“Hell no!" he said. "She's got an interpreter. 
She didn’t say anything; she just got up and. 
came along" — .— — mc a 

"The most terrible. irony of this incident. of v 
Luigia Vanzetti I learned later: that Mussolini - a : 
wrote a personal letter to Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts asking for mercy for the two * 
Italians. I had known and talked with a number 
of the earlier refugees from Mussolini's Italy of 
1922 and onward in Mexico, and I knew well 
what his mercy was like toward anyone _ 
unlucky enough. to displease him. But at that- — 
time, Mussolini had many admirers and defen- 
ders in this country—he | was: more than ue 
respectable; he was getting enormous flattering D 
y. There was a group of Mussolini — — 
enthusiasts in Boston, picketing and working 
and going to jail and being let out, then putting 
their heads together in the evening to sing 
“Giovinezza.” No harm done. The Commu- 
nists aguas them beneath d and the 


















































to fi i and die for anybody S ak to his own 
beliefs, no matter "what—religious, social, or — — 
political. I thought wryly of Voltaire’s impas. E e 
sioned os of an individual's right to ey 











against ‘the two men 


pd of i us, > bjainst ed 


p: porn, 


: sd t bim, then, I was germ join and 1 
poms now ' tiat a em many others > among us 


p ice -slightly bowed, entirely sti 


A few foolish persons s pied. a kind of qae 1 m 
with the police, waiting until they had turned to ooo 

l charge in the other direction, stepping oH - 
defiantly into the center, rushing with raucous ts 


yells of glee back to safety when the police 


turned their horses and came on again. But ; E 
these were only the lunatic fringe that. follows | 
: excitement—anything will do. Most of the 


people moved back passively before the police, 


almost as if they ignored their presence; yet - D 


there were faces fixed in agonized disbelief, 
their eyes followed the rushing horses. as if this 


was not a sight they had expected to see in their | : | 
lives. One tall, thin figure of a woman stepped __ 


out alone, a good distance into the empty 
square, and when the police came down at her 


and the horse's hoofs beat over her head, she ——— UU 
3 B her sh shoulders PECES 


did not move, but. stood wi 


| sad tol "t repeated again and agai 


don't lett them: hütt aioe Me TI 
damage. mre ». An e DIM 


het breath and her E den ilik 

long to live. E 
For an endless drear y: 

there, massed i ina meas 





ced and would ska] in this eit live it s 


< down. said something like this to the man 
walking. near me, whose name or face I never 
p? knew, but I remember his. words— What are 
ue ta ing about?” he asked bitterly, and 
pue answered hi 


: P | disgrace ipee 


- don't. qehiémber. "where we left Lola 
. Ridge, nor how it came about that a 
o certain number of us gathered i in one of 
x the hotel rooms, 5 dea them, Grace e opis 


nself: “There’ s. no such. hing as 


A painfully > life. uc 


Somebody ged i that le would like a 


‘drink. Michael Gold said he knew. where t 
. find it and went out and bought a bottle of 
.. bootleg gin; and then, nobody wanted to drink — 
after all except one girl I have not named—an — 
Irish Catholic. re I had never known: to T 





in = make an impression-a butter paddle—som = 


.. thing he would feel through that smug layer of — 
_too-well-fed fat: For a long time after, I felt — — — 
-that I had sprained my very soul in the effort] — — 
had to make resisting that impulse tolefy io 
shut my eyes and clenched my hands behind - ves 
me and saw, in lightning flashes, myself doing - 
ferocious things, like pushing him down an 


bmissive : tears vad gave way at once. 
agat her back and we put her to bed, 
essed, then and there; she slept almost 
_ at once. The rest of us sat up nearly all night, 
e with nothing to say, nothing to do, brought toa 


E blank pause, keeping a vigil with the dead in. 


.. the first lonely long night of death. It was no 
.. Consolation to say their long ordeal was ended. 
_ It was not ended for us and—perhaps I 'should 
speak for. myself— their memory was already 
turning to stone ia my mind. In. my whole life I 

ave never felt ‘Such a a Kap of me bitterness, 


endless flight of stairs, or dropping him without. m 


warning into a bottomless well, or stringing him 
up to a stout beam and leaving him to dangle, _ 


or—or other things of the sort; no guns, no - 


knives, no baseball bats, nothing. to cause 
outright bloodshed, just silent, grim, sudden vut 
murder by hand was my intention. All this was — 
far beyond my bodily p powers of course, andl 
like to believe beyond my criminal powers too. ^ 
For I woke when we struck the sea 3 x 
ofthe August morning as 
peni had es at tm 


ading pu where; 
the * place» was as dismal d ess“ 





a e near ge 
above me while I 


o min l he always had in 

e hardly seen him since'—a 

wonderful, gente comp sure of manner, andi 
have never forgotten. his expression of amiable 
distance from the whole grubby scere as I put 
out the cigarette and he folded his rewspaper, 


. while the greasy, sweating 1 mamin the blue suit 


‘stood above us and went on glaring and 

bawling a little longer, just in case we had not 
3 heard him the first time. 

_ Mrs. Stuart Chase, who had beer. faithfully 

on the picket line and was new waiting trial 

‘with the rest, also had been one of the speakers 

at some of the rallies; she showed me several 


anonymous letters she had received, of an 


D unbelievable - obscenity. and threatening her 
| em a nagin a matilations. t was 


Me ao was i laring. a low diner on 1 ou 
ignorance) we must surely be more than 
eligible for at least ninety-nine years each in 


the clink and decided to agitate for it. Our plan 


- was to make a point of forcing them to observe 


that lunatic Baumes’ Law and overload their 
jails. For a number of us, writers and artists of | 


` all kinds particularly, it might so nicely have - 


settled. the guum of where we were to eat : 


whatever it was we s had í in mind. In those à | 


it was believed that political prisoners were 1 


treated too by Og we learned. our mistake ^ 
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Mounted police at Charlestown Prison on the night of the execution 
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= . since, pushed her way among us, 


| group in about five minutes. 

< A busy, abstracted woman wearing ~A 
: nose spectacles, whom I never saw before or 

: p wessing five 
-dollars into every ] hand, instructing us one and 

all to pay our fines, then and there, which we 

did. I do not in the least. remember how my 


note changed hands again, but no doubt I gave 


it to the right person as all of us did, and there 
we were, out on the sidewalk again, i discredited 
once for all, it seemed, mere vagrants but in 


ey seven e yews olde I knew a good d 


ee the evils and abuses and cruelties of! : th 


world; 1 had known victims of injustice, of 


„crime. I was not ignorant of history, nor of | 
_ literature; I had witnessed a revolution in 
E Mexico, had i in à way taken part in it, had seen Ü 
it follow the classic trail of all revolutions. 
- Besides all the moral force and irreproachable 


motives of so many, I knew the deviousness 


and wickedness of both sides, on all sides, and 
the mixed motives-plain love of making 
23 i" eri love of possis power, unscru- 
. movement, no longer loitering and obstructing - Pp 

: traffic. “Get on there,” ? Sean our agen cee 





| {sinc | d finished 1 my story “The 
: -E Endir nding E Wrong” the article by Francis 
Russell in the National Review, page 887 of 


August 17, Ie, which was discovered | among 
my magazine: early last year and which I have ; 


decided shouid be the epigraph to this story. 


Mr. Russell Believes that the fact that Dante - 


Sacco, Nicola Sacce's son, kept his superhuman 


or subhuman silence on the whole history of his 


her poem hat Nicola Sacco was mpra that 


B and he believed in the ins which h he knew — —— a oe 
unless he was very = 


2 lucky indeed. Anarchy is a strange b belief to die- o 


contained death. for him 


for, but my good friend in Mexico, Felipe 
Carillo, the Governor of Yucatan, explained to 


me why the revolutionists in his country who 
were robbing trains, wrecking haciendas, burn- 
ing houses, destroying crops and even whole 
villages of helpless people, were right. In their 
utter misery, they gathered money with 


violence, seized the materials built with their 
blood, to create their idea of a good society. It 
was right to destroy material evil and to take its 
loot for their cause. u 

` This is the doctrine of desperation, the db 


murderous rage before utter ‘despair. They were | | 2 
Mong but not more buco s an the thing th ey T S 


2 fasted, kept his sik 
with. his fellow, a 

|. was being. airappes 

.  sed,' TE C Wish to tel 


| rais ied at rhe s » nd 


their vows for each oth 
npa of love; d devotior 











cold eo b: and the revolutions - which 
destroy or weaken at least one monster bring to 


birth and. growth another. 





made sounds under there. Pe 
“It’s making me nervous," | 
“How SODE can a a go on like that?” 


kitchen and ai a enough, * 
Week. Have you seen it? ` 

"| told him No. He accused me of lying. 
oe out the ea to p eae AM E was. 


























crispness of cucumber would be . Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter now. I told him, softly, that I kadn’t 
seen Tennis Week. 

“You have an attitude,” he said. Then he grabbed 
my wrist. 'And I don't like it" 

“His motion forced open my palm. The peeler ‘ell to 
the table. He picked up the peeler, and pointec it at 
me. Perhaps my remark, ‘Take it easy, Nutso,’ was not 
the correct thing to say. Maybe I was being insensi- 
tive. Still! He was the one pointing the peeler. I could 
almost feel its pointy little teeth. 

“You think I’m crazy, don't you?’ he asked. “Well, 
I'll give you something to think I’m crazy about. . > 

* “Oh, come on,’ I couldn't resist saying, “you must 
be joking.’ For, truly, l'd never seen anything lik? this 
except in B-movies. 

“His arm wrapped around my throat, and he cimed 
the peeler at my nose. ‘Am I right or wrong?’ he 
almost sang. ‘Am I right or wrong?’ 

“Should I have said, ‘You're right, dear,’ and let it 
go at that? Maybe, if Pd said that, | could have 
averted tragedy ‘It’s not a question of right or 
wrong,’ I started to say, but a pressure around my neck 
made me stop. I looked up at Robert—his right 
eyeball had lit up, in the most frightening way. His 
whole face pulled to the right. His lip was high, 1nd I 
could see his right canines.’ 

What was he going to do? 

“With his free hand, he reached for a measuring 
cup filled with heavy cream. The cream I'd prepared 
for a lovely, frozen souffié . . . But, no matter, he 
poured the cream over my head. 

“Now, look. Just look at yourself . 
bitch" 

“In an armlock, he escorted me to my wail oven, and 
the mirrorlike metal shield within We look2d in 
at the reflection: I saw someone with cream rurning 
down her face, in the grip of a peeler-wie ding 
husband. ‘Now, say it. Say it. Robert is right.’ 

“I know. I know. I should have said it , just for 
the sake of peace in the house. But I didn't. I turned 
around and spit in his face: ‘Coward. Big fat coward. 
Look at you.' 

“Then, ducking my head, which was all wet, under 
his arm, I broke his hold and tore through the Eutch 
door to our patio. | could feel him right behind 
me... 

“I ran as I have never run in my life. . . across the 
patio, through the garden, over our newly iandscaped 
Japanese goldfish sanctuary. I might have made it to 
the car, if I hadn't tripped on a seedling. But I dic trip 

I landed next to one of my markers, 'Summer 


| | 
.. . This story is adapted from Laura Cunningham's first novel, 
E Sweet ‘Nothings, which x be PORIS in July. 


hysterical 

























































Savory.’ As a cool drizzle fell, 1 looked up and saw, 

framed against a gray sky—Robert, all teeth and eyes, 

his hand held high with the peeler." 
What was he going to do? Peel me? 















ot. Rant wats 


xcuse me. . . I hate to interrupt, 
Abe Belkin, “but you will need thre 
examples.” 

"Three examples?" 

“In the State of New York, on grounds of cise 
cruelty, you need three examples. I just wanted to stop | 
you, in case you have only this one.” 

“Don’t worry," I assured him. “I have others." 

Off the top of my head, I came up with an arm- 
twisting and a kick in the shins. 

*He said he was kicking a chair. . . and there was 
a chair, hanging on his leg. But anyone could see the 
chair was just a prop, to cover what he was really 
doing. People don’t walk around with chairs hanging - 
on their legs." 7 

"They'll get away with all they can.” Belkin folded 
his empty waxed wrapper and placed it in an airline 
bag under his desk. He then opened a drawer, pulled 
out a yellow legal pad, and, with an old-style fountain > 
pen, began to write. “A kicking and an arm-twisting- 

? His pen scratched. Ink spattered. “I don't know 
about the arm-twisting, that doesn't sound bad 
enough." 

“He threw me out of a car!" I cried. “Just now. Or 
my way to see you!" 

*How fast were you going?" 

“Not fast. The car was parked. ld just gotten in. I 
was trying to start the car. Before I could get the 
engine to turn over, Robert had jumped into t 
passenger seat. I thought —Oh, he's coming with m 
but no, he reached across my chest, and pulled the 
door handle. Then, he shoved my shoulder. I fell out. 
Onto gravel. My stockings ripped." D 

"Pushed from a parked car," Belkin — 
“That’s a different story.” HA 

"No good?" 

“It would have been better if it was moving. You're 
sure there's no adultery’ We need only one example. 

“No adultery.” 

I told him about the soda bottle. “Robert threw a 
soda bottle. It could have hit me in the face, but it hit 
the refrigerator. It was the largest size of Tab. The keg 
size." 

“Glass or plastic?" 

“Plastic. One of those synthetic bottles. They us 1 
heavy styrofoam labels." . 

Belkin shook his head. I could see he didn’t dis 
much weight to my plastic soda bottles and parl 
cars. *How about. a separation agreement 
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ounds . . . you just stay apart, legal, for one year. 
And then, it's a divorce." 

.. “No. | have to get divorced right away." 

: "Well, ma-be we can go with alienation of affec- 
tion. Did Robert withhold his body from you at any 

















"Then therz's nc alienation of affection." 
*Not in thzt sense, no." 
‘And he isin what profession?" 
Part-owner of 2 sports complex.” 
Belkin flipped tc a fresh page, and began to write. 
icome?” 
“Pm not sere. All I know is, I’ve had it with him. 
. Blood!" 
. “More thaa $50:000?" 
“Ne.” 
icu $25,0007^ 
“Around taere. it's been shooting up every year." 
Belkin smised. “Not bad. We'll get him." 
“Get him?" 
^o Children^" 

“No, with the marriage so bad, I thought, better 
not. | mear, the father of your children should 
be...” 

"You're sere?” Belkin wrapped a Kleenex around 
the tip of his fountain pen. “There'll be no children?" 
He leaned ferwarc, as if checking my body. 

"How could there be children! Pve had it! I'm 
through, finished.” 

“With chidren. you get more. You own your own 
chome?” 
Hx o Yes. ‘a 
“And you-work or stay at home?” 
: “Both Po a patter and a M I do small clay 





x "I've beer upset." 

.. “How much?” 

<o "Three thousand five hundred and twenty-five dol- 

“Good. Taat's low enough. I can get you some- 

bcd 

© “I don't vant anything.” 

T i “Come or, therz's nothing wrong with a settlement. 

Or a nice, regular little alimony? You worked hard. 

-How long? “ive years. Worked five years for this guy 

X helped aim build up a sports empire . . . washed 
socks. . . cooked his meals. . . Who took care of 

hi ie had even a little sniffle? And how.does he 

E lov: and devotion? This man, who prom- 




















ised, before God, to love and to cherish. . . How does | 
this man repay the little angel who devoted her life to. . 
him?" e 

Belkin rose, and stood behind his desk. He wore his 
trousers high—around his armpits. 

"How?" I asked. 

He boomed, as if to an imaginary jury: "What does 
this man do? This man who is made of the food you 
cooked for him? What does he do?" Belkin took a 
deep breath, then shouted: "He attacks you with a 
kitchen utensil! He throws you from a parked car! He 
twists your little arm . the arm that worked for. 
him. . ."—his voice melted —^ ., . the arm that held 
him." 

Belkin scratched out something on his notepad. 
"Forget the arm," he said to himself. "Stick with the 
peeler, the kick, and the push from the parked car." 

His speech had moved me. When he handed me a 
Kleenex, | used it. 

“So,” said Belkin, when l'd wiped at my eyes. "Tell 
me the rest. You said there was blood." 

I found it difficult to speak, my lower lip had gone 
out of control. “L look, FH tell you, but no 
alimony, okay?" 

Belkin raised his white hand: "For now. First tell me 
what's what. . ." 


nd so I had to tell him how Robert had chased 

me, at peeler point, through our Oriental 

garden, until I tripped over the seedling. 

Lying there, looking up at him, watching the glint of 
the maniac shine off his right eyeball, I had to scream. 


"Qut of sheer animal instinct, I called — Help! Help” a 


"My screams attracted the attention of Vito Vim- 
giello and Angelo Bologna, two handymen, who had 
been repairing our leaking leaders and gutters, and 
whose presence we had forgotten. But from where I 
lay on the ground, I could see them: two gargoyles 
straddling our peaked slate roof. Flanking the weather 
vane, Vito Vingiello and Angelo Bologna froze in 
place, hammers held in their hands. 

“You would think they would help me? Well, they 
never made a sound, or a motion. . ." 

“We have their names, just in case." 

"Robert didn't even notice Vito Vingiello or Angelo 
Bologna. He was oblivious to everything but what he 
was going to do to me. He was a demon. His eyes, slits. 
And I knew then that while, ordinarily, he could be a 
terrific guy, he could, at that moment, kill me." 

"Some nice people go crazy," Belkin agreed. “It’s 
no reflection." | 

“Yes, and I want to stress, while I have brought out 


-the difficult side of the marriage, there was also a 


wonderful side. We actually got ame sO well most t of ; 






































the time. We had delicious dinners in our garder. And 
you know, we never sat down to eat unless by candle- 
light. And we both enjoyed going to the movies. I just 
don't want you to think the whole marriage was a 
nightmare." 

“Pye got the picture." 

“It’s just this crazy thing. His temper. He's from 


- . Texas. Not that I mean to disparage the whole crowd 


down there. I’m sure there are many tender Texans. 
But he was from a rougher sort of family. They sang 
about lamb blood . 

“Tm not surprised." 

*His mother hit him with a spatula when she rursed 
him." 

“That makes sense, too." 

"They ate a very tasteless Jell-O mold every 
night.” 

“Different cultures, different religions. It’s hard.” 

“We didn't fight about religion, but maybe that was 
underneath." 

"You think genes don't remember?" 

“This fight wasn't about Tennis Week magzzine, 
was it?" 

"There's more to it," Belkin nodded. 

“Well, he would get violent. For no reason. But he 
had never used a weapon before. That was new. So I 
got really scared, and started screaming." 

“The blood?" Belkin reminded me. 

“Well, he did it. He really did it. He attackec. He 
jumped from a small compost mound. Oh, it was 
horrible. The flash of the peeler. His enormous body 
diving on top of me. . ." 

“He hurt you?" 

| lifted my sweater, and showed, as discreetly as 1 
could manage, the crescent gouge on my left breast. 
With my right hand, I covered my nipple. He could 
still see the gouge, just below . 

A small gouge—perhaps the diameter of a cime. 
The peeler had not been large, or, thank God, sharp. I 
had dulled it, coring crab apples for my famous sour 
apple pies. 

Abe Belkin muttered something I didn't urder- 
stand, except in my blood and in my bone: 

" Feenstermeesch." 

After he gouged my breast, Robert collapsed — 
bang—it was over. He folded on top of me, and held 
me. He was once more the man whose chest had »een 
my pillow for five years, six if you count the yea“ we 
just lived together. 

“He said it was an accident. He wasn't aiming for 
me. He claims that he tripped. The mulch was slip- 
pery. “You know I wouldn't hurt you,’ he said, ‘ycu’re 
my little doll’ ” 

“But,” I repeated to Belkin, "I've had it with trese 
technical discussions. l'm tired of making distinctions 








between metal and plastic, and plastic and glass. . . © 
the difference between standing on dry ground or wet .. 
mulch. Blood is blood." x 

True, Robert had broken down, and explained what — 
was “behind” his attack. "It's not you, you're a nt 
pie. . . it's me. I’ve been having problems at work." 

As I lay on the moist earth, Robert explained that 
Sportorama had invested heavily in flab-removing - 
equipment—vibrating belts and such—but that club 
members seemed reluctant to use them. The machines => 
had not attracted new members. "And it was my deci- — 
sion, so if the money goes down the drain, it’s all my > 
fault. It's the damn responsibility. And Ned Campbell 
would just love to see me fall flat on my face." Ned 
Campbell is a partner in Sportorama, too. D 

Robert went on, almost in tears—and I’ve never > 
seen him cry!—to say that the suction device, called — 
"the galvanatron," which works on thighs and. . 
paunches, cost over $20,000. “And it's just sitting 
there." DB 

I understood all that, and conveyed my support, but 
when I saw my chance, I jumped up and ran for my 
car. 

"Now get me out," I begged Abe Belkin. 

“Do you have a recent photograph of Robert?" 

I flipped through my wallet, pulled out a coloro 
Instamatic of Robert, tanned, holding up the big- 
mouth bass that he'd caught, on a lure, at Lake __ 
Mohonk last summer. E 

"Very nice," said Belkin. “I'll give this to the 
process server, so he can recognize Robert. Then he 
slaps him." 

“Slaps him?" 

“With a subpoena.” 

“We have to slap him?" 

*He can come in himself if he wants to. 
how we do it in the civilized ones.' 

I pictured the possibilities: The subpoena man "e a 
ping Robert at Sportorama. What would Robert be 
doing? Sitting in the cedar sauna? Or smashing a a 
forehand “down the line”? 4 

Much as these visions disturbed me, I also T: 
that “Honey, could you go into town and pick up à 
subpoena?" was going to stick to the roof of my mouth. 

Belkin was moving faster than I'd anticipated: “You 
have a joint checking account? Good, it's yours. Clea 
it out first thing in the morning. We slap him 
tomorrow afternoon. . ." 

I raised my hand. “Hold on a minute." p 

Belkin's mouth pulled downward. “I kuhi s yo 
were sure. Ordinarily, I make a nice little plea for 
reconciliation.” He faced the imaginary jury once 
again, aiming his remarks at a glass-covered book- 
case: 

“Why can't these two Mes dis back ood 



























That's | 










o insurmountable that two healthy "Sometimes, we all have to let off a little steam,” 
nce loved each other . . . who Belkin was saying. 

her . . . for does love ever die? "Was mine one of the worst?" 

e feelings that first brought them "Eh. I could tell you stories." 

ey made sacred . . ."—his voice "You're saying my problems aren't that serious?" 
ore God?" Belkin folded the yellow sheet upon which he had - 

























Perhaps I was a little hasty?" written "attacked with a kitchen utensil" and "pushed | 
: Instamatic of Robert. I accepted from a parked car." He smiled. —— | "wr 
nder plastic. “I agree with you one hundred percent." [] 


IT FOR THE NON-SWIMMERS 





They never feel they can be well in the water, 
Can come to rest, that their bodies are light. 
When they reach out, their cupped hands hesitate: 
What they wanted runs between their fingers. 
Their fluttering, scissoring legs sink under. 










Their bones believe in heaviness, their ears 
Shake out the cold invasion of privacy, 
Their eyes squeeze shut. Each breath, 
Only half air, is too breath-taking. 

The dead man's float seems strictly for dead men. 







They stand in the shallows, their knees touching, 

Their feet where they belong in the sand. 

They wade as carefully as herons, but hope for nothing 
Under the surface, that wilderness 

Where eels and sharks slip out of their element. 


Those who tread water and call see their blurred eyes 
Turn distant, not away from a sky's reflection 

As easy to cross as the dependable earth 

But from a sight as blue as drowned men's faces. 
They splash ashore, pretending to feel buoyant. 





y David Wagoner 











A story by John Sayles 


he Mexicans took Brian across the dese-t and 

over the mountains to the Coast in the black 

night. They sat in the front seat and spoke to 
each other in their language for the entire ride. Brian 
was relieved not to feel obligated to talk or to isten. 
Only the violent shaking of the old Comet kept him 
awake. 

The Mexicans turned south when they hit 101 and 
Brian got out. The road was halfway down the western 
slope of a string of mountains. Trees blocked the view 
but he could hear the ocean in the distance. The 
Pacific. It was the warmest night he'd had on the trip; 
it would be easier to sleep out now and find his way to 
the water when it got light. 

Brian started down through the woods, looking for a 
flat spot to lie, and stopped when he saw the word. It 
was barely visible over the treetops, glaring in blue 
neon. HAMBU. Brian spread his bag out and lay cown. 
He had hitched a hard three thousand miles and in the 
morning he would be there. The hours of Spanish in 
the dark car, the steady ocean sound, the strange word 
in the sky—all made him feel like he was in a foreign 
country, an island in the South Seas maybe, o the 
coast of Africa. 

. "You can gain more knowledge in one crossiag of 
the map," Brian's father used to say, eyes swimmiag in 
an early-evening. buzz, “than in four years at ome of 


. -— your so-called. institutes of higher learning. Travel, 


travel is. the greatest educator." The old man had 


s war, had made it over to Scranton once for 


a railworkers’ convention and down to Atlantic City a 
few summers with the family. He did the rest of his — 
traveling in front of the TV at the bar in the Hiber- 
nian. “When I was young I should have listened tomy. __ 
itchy feet," he'd say, “instead of another certain part 
of my anatomy. I chased the girls till your mother put 
salt on my tail, and then I wasn't a young man 
anymore.’ 

Brian slept well, waking only to shift position in the 
bag, and whenever he sat up he could see the word 
shining in the night. z 

HAMBU. 

The mountain blocked the rising sun but he vidis 
automatically before dawn. It was cold; he hurried to 
dress and to get moving. The word was gone but. the 
ocean sound was still there. He started down. 

He saw telephone lines first, then broke into’ th 
open on à road. There was a drive-in hamburger stand 
under a huge sign. End of the word must have burned 
out. ne 
The sun was up and casting long westward shadow 
by the time Brian walked down into the town. T 
streets were deserted, not even a delivery truck ou 
and the paper scattered everywhere made it even. mo 
forlorn. Election posters and handouts. Brian remet 
bered that it was the day after. The faces of smiling 
candidates flapped around his sneakers as he walked 
It was a small town with low, Spanishy architecture 
and all kinds of spiny. green plants he m never. se 
before. - : 
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.. He came to a eircular plaza and stopped to rest. 
. There was æ fountain statue in the center of it, 
© surrounded Ey a high-walled moat. A pair of bronze- 
.. and-birdshit ir 







| i -Brian took his jacket off and rolled up his sleeves. 
| He pushed himsel? up and balanced at the pelvis on 
_ the edge of tie wail, like he was on the parallel bars in 
. gym. He ber: down and dipped in as far as his arm 
would reach. The water was freezing cold, his hand 
didn't touch 5ottom. 

He tied the strap of his duffel bag around his left leg 
for ballast, then swung his right over so that he was 
straddling the wail. He took his shirt off and leaned 
over sideways. Further. The duffel bag was lifted clear 
off the ground and the water was up over his armpit 
. and he still eouldn’t reach. The coins looked so near, 

‘looked like. they were only a few feet below the surface. 
He gave one more effort and began to slip in, stopping 
. himself If only by digging in his nails and flailing with 
__ his wet arm. He managed to shift his balance back and 
flopped pant-ng orto the street. 

_ Brian put bis shirt and jacket back on. He tossed a 
. penny into the water and watched how long it took to 
hit bottom. The bottom of the moat went below the 

-Street level, the water was probably over his head 
inside. It was an illusion, the water magnified the coins 
. 80 they looked closer. Eternal Hope,” said the plaque 
that lay at the forty-niners’ feet. 





he Pacific Ocean was green. He realized it was 
cold, late in the year and early in the day, but 
he had expected blues from the Pacific, pastel 
blues and turqucises and aquamarines like in the 
surfing mowes or the picture of Balboa and the 
soldiers in his American History book. 

"It's like nothing you've seen in your life," the old 
man usec tossay to Brian, shaking his head in wonder. 
“None of the freezing garbage-and-oil-fouled puddle 
. you've got here, none of your miserable boardwalk 
rinky-tink. Vs pure and clear and just slightly cool to 
the skin, breaking over the white sand beaches of the 
Golden State. The mere sight of it could stop your 
heart with beauty,” he'd say. “And the sun they've 














John Sayles's first novel, Pride of the Bimbos, appeared 
_ two years aga: his second, Union Dues, will be published 
this month, | 















got, filling up the sky, toasting the air abo 
sun sets into it, warming your face as you lo 
the water." | 

There were plastic benches behind a low 
with steps leading down to the beach eve: 
yards or so. There was a plain of sand. 
kind of seaweed Brian had never seen. 
peapods, as long as Brian was tall. The bea 
with reddish-brown squirrels that twitched from spo 
to spot. Brian squatted at the edge of the water and 
waited for a wave to reach his hands. Up the beach a 
ways an old wooden pier stretched out into the ocean PRU 
good quarter-mile. Brian patted his face with seawater - ps 
and returned to sit behind the wall. He watched the- 
waves and ate his doughnut. 

Two men were walking along the wall toward him. ut 
They were too far off to see any detail of their faces. 
One was a lot taller than the other. They came closer. __ 
Older men, both wearing canvas sneakers. Kind of = . 
rummy-looking. i 

“Mind if we siddown, young fella?" 

Brian didn't see how he could refuse. They weren't 
going to shake any change out of him, though, and 
once they realized that they'd probably leave. He 
nodded to them. The tall one sat at the other end of the 
bench and the stocky one, a Chicano with an amazing 
crop of thick, black, wino hair, offered his hand. 

"Pleasetomeeyou pleasetomeeyou berry please," he 
said and pumped Brian's hand like he was shaking an 
aerosol can. “You know Misser Horse? He own tot big 
buildin by the school, berryberry weltymon, I use to 
work por him ohyes tot not r? Donnydonny?" 

"Slow down Cervantes," said the tall one. “Take 
your time." 

“Ohyes, Donnydonny. Slowdown.” He sat next to 
Brian, smiling with a set of beautiful white teeth. 

“Don’t think I recognize you,” said the tall one. He 
had a small blue gym bag that he was fishing his hand 
through. “You just get into town?” 

“Yuh.” 

"My name is Daniel Boone," he said, “‘and the fella 
next to you is Cervantes. He don't make much sense 
no more but he's a helluva good man. What's your 
handle?" 

There was no wav he could top them, even if he 
made one up. “Brian McNeil.” 

"And where do you hail from?" 

"East Orange." 

“Oh yeah. I been there." He winked at Brian. “You 
thumbin?" 

“Yuh.” 

"Thought so. I went on the road a while, I was your 
age. Till the war come.” i 

Daniel Boone's white hair was still wet, combed 
sideways across his head. It looked like he had pressed 














his pants by folding them into a square and patting 
them under something heavy, they were coverec with 
checkerboard creases. He wore a red flannel shist and 
had metal teeth. They were aluminum or some-hing, 
whenever he opened his mouth there was a flash: 

"Say, Jersey," he said, "you haven't seen an old 
fella down here this morning, big old fighter's eavs and 
a green overcoat? Can't really talk, just kiad of grunts 
and gurgles?" - 

*Tot Stofey he grung he groang he is so Far to 
unnerston ohyesohyes." | 

Brian said that he hadn't seen anyone. 

“Funny, he's usually down here by now." Daniel 
frowned and pulled a quart bottle of Thunderbird 
from his bag. “Maybe he decided to take his brez kfast 
in bed. Care for a pull, young fella?" 

It couldn't have been much after sever and Brian 
didn't like wine, but it was an occasion. He had just 
seen the Pacific for the first time, he had made it to 
California, and here was an alky offering instead of 
asking. He took a modest gulp. 

His father never touched wine. “It’s a sneaky, »ack- 
door way to drink," he'd say. “If you're going to bend 
an elbow don't be diddling around with any of your 
glorified fruit juice. Give me an honest glass of beer or 
some Irish whiskey, something to keep the fire going 
inside.” The old man drank flat beer at breaxfast, 
sheltered from the evening's chill at the Hibernian, 
and carried a pint bottle of fuel for his night watch at 
the freight yard. He had a difficult time staying warm. 

“Speakin of bed," said Daniel, “where'd you pat up 
for the night? Mountains?” 

“Yuh.” 

“That’s good. Town cops'll bust your ass you try to 
lay out on the beach. Me and Cervantes have been 
setting up in the dead-car pile back of the Earl Shibe 
body shop there. Had me a Cadillac last night. Best 
sleep I had in months." 

Cervantes took a hit and passed the bottle bask to 
Daniel. Both of them lipped the neck. Brian had tried 
to pour his directly to the back of his throat without 
touching glass. 

“You wouldn't know I just come out of the hospital, 
would you?" 

Daniel looked like his best move would be to check 
right back in, but Brian let it ride. “Nope.” 

“I mean, do I look like a dyin man? I just been in 
intensive care three months, fell down the stairs over 
to the Hotel Sutter and fractured my hip. Lost forty 
pounds up to the V.A., drippin chemicals into my veins 
from a bottle. You believe it? Lemme tell you, New 
York, it was pretty much touch-and-go. Thought my 
number was up. They called my next of kin, my s ster- 
in-law, and explained how I shouldn't never drink 
again or it'd kill me.” He snuggled the bottle in his lap. 


“So here I am trying to commit hairy carey. Don't - 

have the guts to jump off that pier, so I’m taking the | 

slow boat.” Daniel Boone smiled his metal smile. — 
“You know Misser Carey Misser Carey, he rona ~ 

boosher chop? Many many meats ohyesohyes." " 
"Not that Carey, Cervantes. Take it easy." 


rian could feel the sun on the back of his head 

now. It gave a golden edge to the wheeling 

gulls. Cervantes grinned next to him. For a 

wino he didn't smell bad at all, probably better than 
Brian with his road-funk. The ocean breeze, maybe. 

“It blows through the palm trees," the old man used 
to say, swaying gently over a stein of beer or sitting in 
a booth as far from the juke box as possible; "blows | - 
warm, so warm, and you can smell the fruit trees of. - 
the Polynesian islands in it. Sweet and warm.” The old 
man smelled thickly sweet, smelled of oranges gone to 
mash. The watch shack he manned each night at the 
freight yard had originally been the stall where they 
held all the fruit that shipped in, in the days before the 
trucks took it over. The smell was part of the wood, it 
had gotten into the work jacket the old man always 
wore. When he walked into the Hibernian the regulars 
would wince and shake their heads. "Good Lord if it 
isn’t McNeil,” they used to say, “with our daily dose 
of vitamin C." 

“You vote, young fella?” asked Daniel. 

Brian shook his head. “Not old enough. I'm eigh- 
teen next month." 

“Well, you didn't miss much. It’s a bitch, Election 
Day, always has been. For starters, they don't let the 
liquor stores open till the polls close. So unless you 
scored a lot on Monday you got to go dry most of the 
day. And you can forget panhandlin, there's so many 
jokers out with pamphlets and flyers and buttons, vote 
this, vote that, send some thief to the statehouse. ` 
Everybody just fixes their eyes straight ahead and .. 
clamps their hands shut in their pockets and won't stop - n 
for nothin. Poor scufflin wino don't have a chance, all — 
that competition. Took us all day to make this little ^ 
quart here and if Cervantes hadn't walked off with a 
six-pack of beer from the campaign headquarters in 
the Sutter it would have been an awful cold night." - 

Daniel sent the bottle down again. They seemed to. 
be taking smaller pulls to stretch out the little that was 
left. Brian didn't like what it did to the roof of his... 
mouth. Cervantes took out a round tobacco tin and 
some papers and began to roll a cigarette. His fingers- 
were the same color as the tobacco. He worked quickly =~ 
and didn't spill a flake. E 

A patrol car cruised up on the street behind them — F- 
and stopped a couple hundred feet away. Daniel hid | 

















the Thunderbird between his legs. 








' that is, Cervantes? That Price? I 
out with the sun off the windshield 


Donnydonny, the sun he big doan 





mernings, usual. He'll pinch you for 
tte in view. We shouldn't of thrown 






ted up again, eased past and out of 






me they had me up on the hill they were 
ng bout Price. Man almost blasted him away 
with a shotgur. Fellas in the station said it wasn't for a 
d um shell wei have a new bull rainin on our parade 
every morning." 

|. Cervantes Banded Daniel a cigarette and began to 
. roll another. 

“You do beautiful work, buddy. Just as neat as a 
tailor-made aad twice zs deadly." 

“Tonkyeu DJonnydonny, tonkyou." 

. Daniel tursed tc face Brian only when he had a 
question. T he rest of the time he talked staring out 
over the oceaa. 

o “I never messed with no shotgun," he said. “I’m a 
knife fighter. Killed three men with a knife, one at 
_Iwo, two at Tarawa. Demolition. I'd go in before the 
Daniel Boone locked down to Brian and he had to 
- nod. It was pessible, just barely possible. 

- Brooklyn, my friend, I detect an air of misbelief. 
Well lookit here." 

Daniel roseand pulled up his pants-leg. There wasa 
round, reddist mark on his pale calf. “Punji stick,” he 
.said. He pulled up the front of his shirt. There were 
| puckered sear: on either side of his sagging belly. “Jap 
round," he said. "Got me from the side, went in here, 
-came out these. Lots o? blood but it didn't puncture 
my stomach.’ He turred to show another souvenir 
over his kidney. “Shrapnel. A short round from our 
‘own artillery. I called in the coordinates and some 
 greenhorn | laic one in behind me." Daniel tucked in his 
¿shirt and sat back down. 

. "We'd swim in, all you could carry was demolition 
-equipment and a knife. Cut their throats, all three of 
em, didn't thiak a thing of it. Wouldn't figure I'd be 
such a long time doing away with myself, would you? 
Hairy carey.’ 
— “He got steaks an bacongs an sosage an rose-biff 

















. “Settle Gown, Cervantes, you'll drop your smoke all 
over." 

. “an hemborger Donnydonny." 

- “I can still outswim anybody in this town, 
Daniel Boone. “I had asthma when I was a kid." 

< It was too ebvious a setup, there was no way he'd 


$4 


said 








ask what the connection was. Hitching across the | 
country had left Brian tired of playing straight man. 

Daniel leaned back and dragged reflectively on hi 
cigarette. He sighed. He crossed his legs. He ped at. 
his nose hair. NE 

Cervantes smiled steadily, like a sideman i ina coun 
try-western band. From time to time he would run hi: 
hand through his hair, still holding the lighted siga- 
rette, and leave a streak of ash in it. NE 

"So this fella from the neighborhood," said Daniel 
finally, “was like an uncle to me, he said he'd give me 
a five-dollar—" he screwed his eyes shut to think hard 
‘scholarship? To the Y?" 

"Membership." 

"Membership. See what the booze'l do to you? 
Give me a five-dollar membership to the Y if Td 
promise to swim under water every day, as far as I- 
could go. Cured the asthma. God, I could swim. Still 
can, I bet." | 

Daniel looked like he'd drown in a footbsih. Brian 
smiled. “Could you swim out to the end of that 
pier?” 

“No sweat, Manhattan, no sweat.” 

"Ohyes Donnydonny, you con swim ober honrid, 
tree honrid bee-yon feets, m'hmn m'hmn Donnydonny 
yes you con." 

"Three hundred billion feet is a lot of water, buddy. 
Don't get me in over my head." Daniel turned to 
Brian. “Say, Philly, you know what ESP is?" 

Brian groaned inwardly. He had ridden with a half- 
dozen astrology freaks on the way out, including one 
guy who was convinced he was the reincarnation of 
Stephen Foster. Sang spirituals the entire Indiana 
Turnpike. 

“I guess," 
stuff?" 

“You believe it?" 

He shrugged. 

“I do," said Daniel Boone. “I got it." 

Brian had figured as much. “What’s it do to you?" 

"Well, you see, most people only got three dimen- 
sions. You got ESP, then you got four dimensions. 
Brain power is your fourth dimension." 

Daniel got up to spit over the wall. He looked out on 
the beach. 

"Sumnabitch. Lookit all the squirrels." 

“Yuh.” 

"No shit, Philly, there's thousands of em, see for 
yourself. This ain't no DT's. DT's I get lizards. Never 
seen so many squirrels, not even in the park. Beach is 
just covered with em. Wonder what they're eatin?" 

Daniel watched for another moment, then shook his 
head. “Shouldn’t think about food. Haven't put nothin 
in the stomach for some time now. Hairy carey 

“Pork shop an chickens an libber an—" 




































said Brian. “Mind waves and all that 









“That’s what the booze'll do to you, right taere.” 
Daniel turned to point at Cervantes, who grinned. 

*Donnydonny, my gooboddy. We take care take 
care." 

“Siow down, Cervantes. But he's the best goddam 
sumbitch around. Aintcha buddy?" 

*Ohyes Donnydonny." 


-aniel sat back down. “Man I served wita, was 
lost when we took a shell off Tarawa. Went 
overboard. He's been callin me ever since, 

callin from the dead. He's out there in the ^ourth 
dimension." Daniel dropped his head forward irto his 
hands and sighed. “Jeez, I'm burnin up with a 
fever.” 

“Take a dreeng, Donnydonny. You torsty yes?" 

Daniel ignored his friend. “See, usually he comes in 
loud and clear, his voice callin to me from out there. 
But this mornin I can't seem to make him out, 1.’s like 
he’s callin from under water. Gurgles.” 

“He drowned, didn't he?" 

“I suppose. But he always talked clear beore. 1 
can't understand it." He rubbed his eyes and pulled a 
paperback book out of his bag. 

“Say, Philly, you look this here over and then tell 
me if you believe it." He passed it across Cervantes to 
Brian. Beyond the Mind, by Dr. Milton Shopenhauer. 
Case histories and commentary. “Look it over and 
then tell me what you think." He eased his head back 
into his hands. 

When he got really liquid, Brian's father heard 
freight trains. Steam-driven freights rolling across the 
plains, rolling through small towns thousands o^ miles 
away. “At first it's not even a sound," he'd say, chin 
lifted, eyes closed in concentration, "it's a slight move- 
ment, a thickening in the night air about your ears. 
Stronger then, a wind blowing far off, then deeper, 
and there's a tingling up your legs and it turns to 
water, streams of water gathering into a rushing river, 
cascading down and suddenly all around you, saaking 
you, like the engine is driving the blood through your 

‘veins and it's shaking you, taking you. taking you 
along with it wherever it’s going and Lord Ged you 
want to go, you want to but you're rooted to the 
ground and the power rattles down through your body 
into your feet again, out of you, and the train tears off, 
tears away with that long moaning wail and it's water, 
and it's wind, and it's a slight thickness in the air and 
then it's gone and left you, stranded in the still cold 
night." It always gave Brian a shudder when “he old 
man heard his trains. He'd keep his eyes closed for a 
long while, as if still listening, and sometimes h2 'd fall 


dead asleep like that, sitting chin up at the bar, listen- 


ing. 





Brian opened to the middle of the book. The usual 
amazing feats and astonished friends. A story about a - 
shopkeeper in Belgium who had ESP and was exam- - 
ined by a lot of scientists and made the papers once or - 
twice and then died, still minding the store. He was - 
psychic but not too bright. ! ai 

Daniel sighed and passed the Thunderbird down for 
last hits. When it came back to him he took care of the © 
last drops and arced it over the wall. 

“Wonder if I hit them squirrels.” CES 

“Hey, Daniel Boone." Brian figured he might as — 
well get it over with. aps 


*Huh?" 

“I believe it.” 

“Huh?” 

“The ESP. I believe it. But what good does it do 
you?" 


Daniel smiled. "Pittsburgh, it's our link with the - 
next world. I was an atheist till I tumbled onto the fact. ©- 
that I had it. I believe that when you die you go into. 
the fourth dimension. Only a few people can use their 
brainpower to break into it while they're still alive. 
Pioneers." 

“Oh.” It didn't exactly answer his question, but it 
would do. 

“Hey,” said Cervantes to Brian, “you know Misser 
Horse? Misser Horse he lib oberdere, berry big mon - 
you know, lib in a cossle, noosepaper, berry big. I lob 
him berry much, he gib me chob ohyesohyes." 

“Say, Cleveland," called Daniel, “you ever fight? 
You got a nice little built on you, fella your size.” 

“Nope. Not in a ring or anything." 

Daniel shook his head. "That's why the game is 
finished, can't get a white kid to put on the gloves." 

" Did you fight when you were a kid?" Aum 

“Sure. I had a couple bouts when I first come out- Gm 
here. Saw some pretty good people come up. [dropped — 
Blinky DiPersio in the second round once, left hook | = D 
and down he goes. I was heavyweight then, you believe E 
it? S'what the sauce will make of you. Blinky, he gone | 
on to fight some of the great ones. Those were hungry 
days, hungry fighters. But now, you can get by on- 
welfare, why beat your brains out? It’s dead.” He- 
shook his head as if his dog or grandmother had passed * 
away. "Dead." He began a yawn that ended as à 
minor dry heave. : 

"Cleveland," he said, *you wouldn't happen to havé E 
forty-three cents would you? We need forty-three : 
cents to make us another quart." s 

It seemed like the sociable thing to do. Brian 
counted out his change and added it to what Danie! 
had given to Cervantes. | 

"That's real Christian of you, son. Any prefer- 
ences?” 

Briar said no and Cervantes headed off into town 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar num 
But ther2s something else that you should consider. Wi 
A vall it “filter feedback.” 


s you smoke, tar builds up on the 

tip of your cigarette filter. That’s “filte 

eedbac«." Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat azainst your lips. 
d thats where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
Parliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from tot ching your lips. So theres no “filter feedback.” 
All get 15 that smooth 

arliament 
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More than justa number. 






€ Philip Morris Inc. 1977 - 


arning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That CigaretteSmoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg''tar/' 0.8 mg. nicotine— 


100's: 12 mg. "tar, ' 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 





Minolta by Minolta by Irving Penn. 


Save a lot of money. 
Buy a good used camera. 


When should you buy a used camera? 

When its a brand-new Minolta SR-T. the 
classic 35mm single lens reflex owned by 
more than three million people. 

And especially now when a Minolta SR-T 
costs less to own than ever before. 

What have three million people seen in it? 

For one thing, an easy-to-use camera. The 
patented through-the-lens metering system 
tells you the correct exposure. You just 
match up two needles in the viewfinder to 
set it. 

For another thing, the SR-T is a fast- 
handling camera. The viewfinder tells you 
everything you need to know to get a sharp, 


AH Inu CCAM m 


AAA Dan esa boton 


perfectly exposed picture. So you'll never 
lose sight of your subject while you fiddle 
with camera controls. 

And the Minolta SR-T is a system camera. 
it accepts any of almost 40 interchangeable 
lenses that Minolta makes in two series— 
the advanced Rokkor-X and the moderately 
priced Celtic brand. And they all have the 
Minolta bayonet mount that makes lenses 
easy to change. 

So look into a Minolta SR-T. The good used 
camera that's easy to use. And easy to buy. 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 
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was: a. sparrin partner," said Daniel. 
“Worked with thet fella I was lookin for earlier, 
. Stuffy. He was California light-heavy champ, way 
back when, | "have gone all the way if they'd 


ile him. The drink done him in. 
unches might have softened his 
was the drink, the drink that finished 
arted coughing, his eyes bugging and 
ng out on his forehead. He bent 
ch his breath. 


E known | 


$ Danial ignored the advice. “What you want to do, 
- Cleveland, is thumb on down the road to Ventura. 
-Gonna have big fight card there Friday night. The 
` fella that operates the concession will be hiring lots of 
“people, you eculd get on easy. Tell him Daniel Boone 
sent you. They go: Windmill White headlining the 
Sn, they'll: med seme extra hands." 





ervantes came back with another bottle of 
Thundertird i in a paper sack. Daniel opened 
us ^ it zed passed it down. Brian swallowed hard. 
He wanted sime cf his forty-three cents out of it. 
OSH you're going to drink," the old man always used 
w say, nodding into life between the regulars who 
steered hir» aeme, “you might as well do the full job of 
| dt. Keep the edges cff, keep the fire going inside. Put a 
- few under the belt and it's a warm current I’m riding 
on, warms the blood, sets it traveling. Your blood sits 
still and you're a dead man." The old man put more 
cand more drink between himself and the cold, slept 
< later and later into the dav, until in dead of winter he 
: stumbled aut from the watch shack to answer the siren 
“moan of the midnight freight that always slowed as it 
ro wh the yard. They found him outside 
h icago, stif'in the corner of an empty boxcar. It was 
the furthest west he'd ever been. 
“Hey there" 
|. Two men were standing behind the bench, grinning. 
: Both had wiry, nervous bodies, bodies like TV bowlers. 
: One had a big gap in his front teeth and a brush cut, 
complete with butch wax. 
- "s Pete," he said to Brian, winking and 






















i ames 

offering his land. | 

- The other man's grin ticked on and off his face. In 

À fact his whole sel? was caught up in quivers and 

shakes. Both men wore short-sleeved cotton shirts and 

looked like they had slept in beds the night before. 

. *Mind if we join you?" 

. "Pete an Misser Miles Misser Miles!" Cervantes 

was beaming. excited to have more company. “See- 
i marning seedown!" 






























Golden State 


They sat by Daniel at the other end. It was a four- 
man bench and things were a little cozy with five. 
Daniel made the formal introductions. 

"This here is Sneaky Pete and Mr. Miles. That 
young fella on the other side of the bench is— what 
was it?" | 

"Oklahoma." 

"Right. Oklahoma." 

Brian traded nods with them. 4 

"Hate to be b-blunt with you Dan'l—" said Mr. | 
Miles, his voice rattling inside him and escaping like 
the bleat of a cartoon lamb, “but you w-wunt have 
sumn to drink would you? I swear l'monna shake too 
pieces [ don't get sumn under my belt." m. 

Daniel upped with the quart. “Just one whiff i in 1 the 
air and they gather like sharks.” e 


"Ah, you're my man." Mr. Miles closed his eyes and | D 
took it like medicine. "Gah-damn I needed that. Evy 


mornin this week I had these f-fuckin shakes. 
Chriseawmighty." 

Sneaky Pete wasn't drinking. 

“Misser Miles Misser Miles you nee a shabe you’ 
know you know, you goolookin honsome mon you use a 
shabe." 

“I need more'n a shave, Cervantes. Christ, two 
tickets for driving while impaired this month, they tell 
me on the hill I get one m-more, drunk or no, it's my 


license." A shudder hit him in the breastbone. "Oh NS 


shit, I got em bad." : 

"Give him your makins, Cervantes," said Daniel. 
"A smoke’ll calm him down. Roll yourself one, 
Miles." 

“Hah! I couldn't roll down a hill this mornin, Dan'l, 
much less no cigarette.” 

"Roll one for Mr. Miles, buddy." 

“Misser Miles? You lib up on the moanton, m'hmn 
ohyes, you got tot big ronch yes?" 

"Hardly, Cervantes." 

“Ohyes. Ri’ nex to me, I got big ronch too m'hmn. I 
got seben-honrid-bee-yon heads of cottles." p 

Pete remarked that that was a lot of bull and Mr. 
Miles made the mistake of giggling, starting shudders 
through his body. The bag traveled up and down the 
bench once, skipping Pete. Cervantes gave Miles a 
cigarette. He had a hard time holding still for a light 
from Daniel and had to concentrate to keep it from 
slipping through his fingers. He choked on the first 
drag. 


ay, Oklahoma,” called Daniel, “this your 
first time to the Coast?” 
“Yuh.” 
“How you like it?” 
“So far so good,” said Brian. 
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Daniel laughed. “I remember when I first come out 
here, come for fame and fortune. I was gonna be the 
next Tarzan. Johnny Weissmuller had just turned in 
his Water wings and. I was all set to fill his. mocca- 
sins,’ peus 

“Give us your yell; p asked Pete. “Your Tarzan yell. e 

“It’s too early. I'd have the vice squad down on us. 
Yeah, I had all the qualifications. Big, good4ookin, 
could swim like a fish—" 

"Didn't your teeth tend to rust?" 

“I had my originals then, Pete, had my ivories. I had 
everything but the breaks.” _ 

“Then you switched to boxing," said Pete, “and you 
got em. Break your nose, break your jaw, break 
your—" 

“One phone call, one photograph in the right hands 
and Maureen O'Sullivan would've been washin out my 
leopardskin B.V.D.'s down by the river. Woulc've hit 
it big." 

“Could you play-act, Dan'1?" 

"Act, hell. For what? Me Tarzan, you Janet” 

"With me,” said Sneaky Pete, "it was oranges. My 
older brother and me, we worked at this filling station, 
and he'd always be sending off for brochures about 
business opportunities out here. Used to hide from the 
boss down in the grease pit, read about our future. I 
remember the one that hooked us, can still see the 
picture in my head. Pretty girl standing under this tree 
just drippin with big fat oranges. ‘Money does grow on 
trees, it said, ‘in the Golden State.’ " Pete leughed 
and scratched his scalp. 

"So what happened?" 

"What ever happens? We came, we saw, we got 
nowhere. My brother’s been in and out of Folsom, if he 
takes another jolt it'll be a long one. Te this day he 
can't stand anything to do with oranges. He'd get 
whattayoucallit, scurvy, before he'd even look zt one. 
- “Yeah, it was oranges brung me out here." 

.. They looked to Mr. Miles. 

. “I was born here,” he said. “Just a little afer my 
family come from Arkansas. My mother was eight 
months and counting when they piled everyth ng on 
. the Ford and started west. Nineteen thirty-one. 

*Somebody told em they could eat in California." 

Mr. Miles shivered as if the recollection chilled 
him. 

“And how bout you, young fella?" called Daniel. 
“What’s your excuse?" 

Brian shrugged. “Where else is there to go?" 

The men all laughed, Cervantes the hardest though 
he had no idea of what they were talking about. 

“Sometimes,” said Daniel Boone staring out over 
the water, “I get the feeling. that if I concentrated, | 
- could just drift on west, out across the ocean, past all 
= the limits, into another dimension.” 





“More p-power to you, Dan’l. When you leavin?” 
“Who could concentrate with a bunch of beach 
rummies around him? Sides, I got to take a piss.” — 
“Well you better walk back to the bus station,” said 
Pete, "cause I think that's Cramer in the squad car. 
parked behind us and he'll bust you for exposure if you 
whizz over the wall. Mean bastard, that one.’ : 
ue tell you,” said Daniel, creaking to his feet, “they 
wear a man down.” He shook his head to clear it and 
headed into town. ue 
“Old Dan’l,” said Miles when he was out of earshot. — 
“Man wasn't born, he was fermented.” | 
"Bet he's got the happiest body lice in town, though. 
Only fella I know can match him for alcoholic content _ 
is that old Stuffy." 


"Stofey, he can no be fine,” blurted Cervantes. "He — 
no be here no there no anywhere this morning. He. 


disappear tot Stofey." 

"Oklahoma," said Pete, 
wreck, looks like he used his head for a croquet mallet, 
big old green overcoat, smell'd gag a maggot? Talks : 
like water going down a drain?" 

"Nope. Who is he, anyways? Daniel asked after 
him too." 

"Well, he's usually down here by now, this is his 
bench. Just an old fighter gone to the bottle. He's sort 
of an institution down here." 

"How'd he lose his speech?" | 

"[t's sort of like what happened to our Mexican . 
friend here, only in reverse. They both started out ` 
talkin normal, 45 rpm, and then when they burnt out 
their fuses Cervantes pushed up to 78 while Stuffy 
dropped to 33. If you could listen slow enough and 


deep enough you might be able to make out words |. 
when he talks. Mostly people just give him a nickel 
and pass on by. Or hold onto the nickel and cross the 


street." 


“Man is all w-wino and a yard wide. Three genera- — 
tions of k-kids’ve had Stuffy pointed out to them for a | el 
bad example. Don't know what the town would do 


without him." 

"Maybe they'd start pointin at you, Miles." | 

"Shit. Wouldn't be surprised, things keep up the 
way they been." 

The patrol car screeched away. 

“Bye-bye, Cramer. You going to work today?" ; 

"Maybe yes maybe no. Got a h-half-hour to think : 
about it. What about you?" i 

* Didn't ous hear? I been laid off. Got SERENO to. 
burn." 

"Any idea when they'll call you back?" | 

"Maybe Daniel can predict it for us. He hit you 
with that brain wave stuff, Oklahoma?" 

Een Said somebody. was calling him from m the 
dead." : 


"you haven't seen an old 
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Pete gigoled. "He's probably picking up radio 
stations on * hose metal choppers of his." 
"Things zive me the h-heebie-jeebies.” 


amel came back, wearing a white apron and a 
broad zrin. 
“What he do over there, give you a job 
washin dishes?" 

"Nah. I didn't quite make it to the facilities. And 
Sam, he wauldn’: hold still for a hamburger, but I got 
him to give me this apron. Pissed all over my front.” 
Daniel frowned. “And it’s all your fault, Cervantes, 
you hadn't zot that beer last night. It’s the beer makes 
you piss." 

"Ohyes onnydonny ohyes m'hmn. Beers." 

"Cramer went. huh?" 

"He got tired of waiting for you to flash your ID 
there, Dan’ Took off up the hill in a big hurry. Maybe 
he got an emergency call." 

"Good r&ldance. I get bad brain waves from that 
cop." 

"You stil on taat kick?" 

"Pete, if ou could concentrate—"' Daniel closed his 
eyes and held his head with his fingertips "— 1 could 
put you in z deep trance." 

^Y ou hard him that b-bottle he can put himself in a 
deep trance” 

: . Danie!s read slumped into his hands. “Six thou- 
+ sand comedians cut of work.” 
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* Just kiddin, Dan’l, there's sumn to it I bet. Weird- 
est thing ever happened to me was when I called up 
Roy Elrod and the phone didn't even ring, just old 
R-Roy started talking to me. Gimme the creeps." 

Mr. Miles's shakes had calmed a bit but his eyes 
were still blinking like crazy. 

"Will you look at that." Daniel stared at something 
between his feet. "Ant carryin a big boulder like 
that." 

They all looked. Brian could just barely see a crumb 
of his cinnamon doughnut inching toward Cervantes. 
"Ant can lift seven hundred pounds his weight." 

"Seven hunnert times, you mean." 

"S'what I said. A man was as strong as an ant he 
could lift that pier." 

“You used to be a muscleman, Dan'l, what could 
you lift? Two hunnert, three hunnert pound?" 

"Don't remind me. Move your foot Cervantes, let'm 
go straight through. Jesus, don't step on him, he's got 
enough troubles." | 

"Dan'l, I hate to say this, but I don't see no ant.” 

Pete winked down to Brian. “I think you're out in 
the whatchamacallit," he said. "Fifth dimension." 

"Fourth dimension. And this aint no DT. DT's I get 
cockaroaches, not ants." | 

Daniel paled suddenly, he covered his eyes with his 
palms. “Jesus Christ, Pm a dead duck." 

“You know Misser Horse? He own tot big buildin in 
the moanton, he berry big mon, I lob to work por him, 
lob him berry much." | 











“Cervantes, Hearst has been dead what—twenty 
years now? lt don't really matter to him that you 
peddled newspapers. once,’ 

““Ohyes, noosepaper, berry big m'hmn m’hmn.” 

“A dead duck,” said Daniel. “Aint gone nea” pussy 
in a year. A whole year" m 

“Maybe it's like me," "sid Pete. “Taint quit crinkin, 
I just laid off for a while." - E 

“Nope. It's done with. " 

"Say Dan’ E whatever happened to tke one 
they called Fat Lou? Haven’t seen him round for 
ages." 

*He's dead. They're all dead." 

“I member that guy," said Pete. They were trying to 
change the subject, to get Daniel's mind off himself. “I 
member one night seeing him and Sparky, you know, 
the one with the neck brace, him and Sparky right 
here on these stairs goin down to the beach. Somehow 
they scraped enough together for a whole gallon of 
wine. Goin down these very steps, Sparky was 31olding 
it, when the bag tore and smash that gallon to smither- 
eens. Whole gallon, didn't get a drop before it’s broke. 
I seen Fat Lou just sit down and blubber like a 
baby." 

“Never hold your wine by the bag, ycu got to keep 
your h-hand under it.” 

“No shit." 

A man and a woman dressed in matching denim 
suits strolled self-consciously behind the bench. They 
turned to go down to the beach. 

“Ought to put a sign up,” muttered Pete. “No Tres- 
passing—Winos Only." 

*Aaaaaaaaaaugh"" Daniel clapped his hands over 
his ears and squeezed his eyes shut. 

“What is it, Dan’l?” 

“The gurgling,” he said. 
stop.” 

Miles handed him the Thunderbird. “Relief is just a 
swallow away." 

Daniel drank deeply, then threw his head back and 
stared up at the gulls. 

"Yeah, I remember somethin like that happened to 
this b-buddy of mine." Miles exchanged a coacerned 
look with Sneaky Pete. “Way back wher. Vodka days, 
none a this wine shit, and my buddy had just turned 
twenty-one. Only liquor store in town was the old 
gray-bearded J-Jew, who even if you was toothless and 
wrinkled wanted to see ID. So my buddv goes in there 
and gets a fifth, slaps his card on the table and orders 
up like a man, and what does he d-do for his twenty- 
first birthday but drop it the minute he hits the side- 
walk. His first legal bottle spread out on the pavement. 
He was strange in the head, this buddy, and he takes it 
for a sign from the Lord. N-never touched another 
drop." 


“The voice. Il: wont 





^Hell of a note. And I thought my brother Wi 
crazy with his oranges.” 

"Pm a dead duck." 

"TII drink to that. Hand her over, Dan'l." 

"Breakfast of Champions." 

"No shit." 

Cervantes fumbled the bag but recovered, giving 
Miles a big grin. | 

“You drop that wine an Ill drop you, Cervantes. | 
Into the ocean with a rock tied around your neck.” ~ 

“Ohyes m'hmn ohyes." 

“Oh yes." Gu 

The bag moved from Mr. Miles to Daniel to Miles 
to Cervantes to Brian. Brian finished it. 

“Don’t chuck it, Nevada. Them squirrels.” 

Brian slid it under the bench, still in the bag. ut 

“Tell you one thing," Pete cackled. “Now you can. - 
say, ‘D. Boone killed him a bottle at this bench.’ We'll 
put up a plaque." 

“Fm finished. Hairy carey." 

“You know Misser Carey? He got a boosher—" 

“Shut up, Cervantes. l'monna lay out on the beach, - 
get my strenth back." Daniel tried to get up but 
seemed tied to the bench. He fell back. He made it up 
on his third try, Pete and Mr. Miles tensed to catch. 
him, but he straightened and swayed gently. Cervantes 
stood and grabbed the Navy bag. uu 

Brian stuck the ESP paperback in it. "There's your 
book, Daniel. Thanks." ae 

He looked down at Brian. “You believe it?" 

"Sure, Daniel." : 

“PIL believe it, Dan'l, when you get down them steps = 
in one piece." 

Daniel got to the steps in a controlled lurch, with: 
Cervantes wagging behind. He paused, took a deep 
breath, declared himself a dead duck, and started 1 
down. 

"I'm worried about old Darl.” 

"Oh, he'll be all right." 

“The thing is, Pete, I got this theory. You know. how 
there always seems to be the same number of wino 
around? Like there's a steady figure? But you kni 
they have to die, everybody dies. So my theory is: 
every time one taps out, that makes room for : a 
one. Somebody's got to fill the space." i 

“Now don't you worry, Miles. You're not as bad « o | 
as you think and Daniel's gonna perk up. He kept h 
mind out of that damn fifth dimension he'd feel a lo: 
better." 

Mr. Miles was shaking again, almost in tears: 
think Fm gonna lose my job,” he said. : 

"Now come on, buddy, pull it together. Looki 
there, he made it down to the beach as good as new 
Now if your theory is right, there just isn't any roo 
fora newcomer, is Pen Daniel's Soana outli e 





























| Yom pk, enjoying his slight 
d arrived he didn't know what 













m pie diei concession. 
Greeley had the ticket,” the old man used 
£x through one of his playful periods. *Of 





ody else. I don't believe the man ever saw the 
s: tbe Mississippi. Oh, but I'm sure he told a 
‘story o over a shot of rye, all full of nostalgia for 
vhat he'd newer seen. Probably drummed up a great 
- deal of business for the Union Pacific, too." The old 
- man would pesk at himself in the bar mirror then, and 
snort a little daugh. “They also serve who only sit and 
- bullshit." | 












DR. FREUD 





It's a small room with a white institutional chair, 

three lights overhead, an enamel table full of instruments. 
Dr. Freud sits on the flowering pad of the seat, 

his daughter Anna has just begun to insert 

the artificial rubber throat 

by which alone he can swallow and talk. 

It is inhumanly hard, 

her face is taut with merciless force. 

He has told her don't insult me with sympathy, 

otherwise, stay out of the fitting room. | 
That is why her face remains immobile except for the strain 
and the sweat beads on her forehead. 




















Andrew Glaze 


tells us that he stayed home and sold it. 


His firm feet in high shoes sit there rigidly 

his eyes are closed, his forehead mottled and red, 

his beard anonymous. | 
Nothing else in sight lets show the underpinning of anarchy. 
The linoleum floor is spotless, 

the mail on the hall table 

visible outside, is piled on a tray. 

Through the door at the other side of the hall is a desk 
covered with Cypriot horses, gods from Ur, 

eighth-century Greek herms 

Hellenistic Apollos, lyre waiting to be strung. 


Miles was cae in 1 the sun. iod could. 
see Daniel and Cervantes stretched out - 
down on the beach. It was warm and nice and he liked 
the idea of getting a job with a fight card. E 
Brian walked back through town toward 101. It 
would be the quickest way down to Ventura. There 
was some kind of commotion in the center plaza when __ 
he got to it, dozens of people crowded around the | 
forty-niners’ fountain. The water was on, cascading - 
over bronzed boulders, streaming on down a sluice into. . 
the miners’ pans, sparkling golden in the sun. There - 
was a cop standing on the edge of the moat-wall, hands — 
supporting him from the crowd bekind. He was fishing 
something from the water with a gaff, something very. ^ 
heavy hooked by wet green cloth. 


It was just getting warm when Brian reàchied the = 


highway, only a little after eight. He had daylight e 
burn. C] g 


























Information: theres growing agreeme 


Human history has lorg been described in terms of Ages whose 
names reflect the stages of development through which mankind has passed: 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age and so on —down to the Industrial 
Age, which established the foundations of our modern society. 

Today, there is growing agreement that we have entered a new era, a 
post-industrial stage of development in which the ability to put information to 
use has become critical, not only to the essential production of goods, but to 
efforts to provide a better life for the individual, as well. 

This new era is being referred to with increasing frequency as the 
Information Age. 


Information in the Information Age 


Changes in our perception of information itself— its nature as well as 
its scope —have accompanied this profound shift of emphasis in our society. 

Much has been written about the so-called "information explosion." It 
has been pointed out, for example, that the number of technical journals 
published throughout the worlc today exceeds 100,000, and that the total 
body of technical information is now doubling every ten years. 

At the same time as the volume of information has been increasing 
dramatically, our understanding of the meaning of the term information itself 
has also broadened —to encompass a wide variety of timely data relating to 
“how things really are" across the whole spectrum of human activity. 

A heartbeat, for example, can be extremely meaningful information 
when recorded and analyzed on sophisticated electrocardiogram equipment. 
So can electrical impulses reflecting the load level in a power network, or 
numeric digits representing the availability of a seat for you on an air- 
plane — when processed by a modern computer. 

These and a wide range of similar types of data are clearly recognized 
today as information, the kind of information on which we increasingly de- 






































the name of the age we live in. 


pend ‘or the growth and health of our economy, the smooth functioning of our. — 
institu tions —and, even more important, for the quality of our individual lives. 





Information — an inexhaustible resource 


Irformation is one of the few resources not in danger of exhaustion on 
this shrinking planet. It is unique because the supply is limitless, because it 
actua ly becomes more valuable with use and because — when properly man- 
aged and applied — it can greatly enhance our use of all our other resources, 
natural, human and economic. | 

Cne reason, of course, that information has proved to be such a 
dynamic resource is the fact that there exists today a remarkable technological 
capacity for dealing with it rapidly and effectively. 

Through a vast array of electronic tools and techniques, mankind is 
able to accumulate, organize, store, interpret, retrieve and transmit informa- 
tionon a worldwide scale, in a volume, at a speed, and with an accuracy that 
woulc have been impossible barely two decades ago. 

It s also a technology that continues to grow and that has proved to be 
ama ingly efficient in economic terms. As advance has followed advance, the 
cost o processing information has steadily declined. Since the 19505, the cost 

perorming 100,000 calculations on an IBM computer has fallen from $1. 26 
o less than one cent—and the downward trend continues. 













Putting information to work for people 





.]|BM makes many different products —from computers to copiers — 
but clearly. the essence of our business is information. 

As a company, we are committed to exploring the limits of technology 
to finc better, more imaginative and more productive 
ways tło help put the benefits of this uniquely valuable 
resource to work for people. 























c MY BIRD PROBLEM, 
~ AND OURS 














I^ Eng and they call them bird tables. 

It brings :o mind a regal groaning 
board, with eardinals and blue jays 
sitting arounl for the banquet, and 
Lord Bellamy's kitchen crew waiting on 
them hand and foot. 

We prefer to call them bird feeders or 
feeding stations in this country. I had 
three feeders in the yard this winter, 
until it Cawned on me that bird-watch- 
ing was ruining my life. So I broke the 
habit. I did iz the only way possible, 
cold turkey. 

Actuaily cardinals would not go off to 
a banquet with a lot of other birds. 
They are not so bold and gregarious as 
their bright red feathers make you 
think they are. I remember they were 
always the last ones to show up at my 
feeders. They would walk in circles at a 


des 
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great remove for about half an hour 
and then shyly saunter over. 

The birds usually arrived at my .- 
feeders in this order: blue jays, star- 
lings, slate-colered juncos, chickadees, 
sparrows, rosy finches, grackles, tit- — 


mice, woodpeckers, and finally the car- . 


dinals. I followed their activities from = _ 
the window in my office in the base- 
ment where I was supposed to be work- 
ing. Naturally I kept notes on all my © 
sightings, which took up even more time. . 

Nothing in my past had prepared me. 


for bird-watching. I always thought _ 


anything that was "for the birds" was __ 


bad. My father used to say Thomas E. 





Dewey was for the birds, for example. 


So was my Uncle Dick (anex-sailor who __ 
spilled bourbon on our rug) So was > 












; especially. when. it alighted i in our 
| living rowm and scattered my fa- 
her's peaeefrl evening hours like a 
jue jay scattering so many sparrows. 
Blue jays are a handsome, pugna- 
< cious, noisy, and numerous sort of bird. 
_ They thrive oa corrbread and country 
ham. All sparzows answer to the name 
of "Stu" and like Chinese food. I re- 
, member them on the spruce tree near 
. one of the feeders, sitting around like 
_ Christmas ornaments ready to fall. 
In grade school boys used to be called 
_ birds if they wore glasses, got A's, and 
- were on the thm side. In high school the 
only birds I Enew went “tu-whit, tu- 
whoo” in English class, and if you had 
_ to read the lin- with that one in it, you 
_ were finished. 
_ By the time | got to college I couldn't 
be expected tc care much for birds or 
¿for bird watchers. One lived across the 
hall from me end we came to blows. It 
‘was 5 AM. in the dorm and I was trying 
‘to write a short story masterpiece, 
which takes trsmercous concentration. 
My neighbor was £n his way out to 
catch the ravers gone mad at dawn. His 
equipment male ax awful commotion 
In the hall. I opened my door, one bird- 
-call led to anotaer, and soon we were a- 
wrestle. I stil rerxember the balmy 
smell from these well-worn Army fa- 
tigues of his, aad the hard knock I took 
from his German b noculars. The mas- 
terpiece I ferget, though that's not the 
point. 
— The point is, here I go and become a 
bird watcher mysel” Some well-mean- 
ing friend gave me a Golden field guide 
after we moved to the country, just 
before winter. : looked at the drawings. 
_At first I was Lappy merely to keep an 
eye out for the-odd borned owl or bald 
eagle on the premises. Then I absorbed 
a little too much wingspread and col- 
oration data fcr mr own good. Soon I 
was trying to lifferentiate among the 
various kinds 4f sperrows I saw, and 
even to identify a tirdsong or two. I 
have a deaf ea- (my left one), but the 
guidebook came with short Rodgers & 
Hammerstein scores for every species, 
and I couldn't resist crying to follow. 
One thing led te another, namely 
three feeders. And as winter length- 
ened, I began cevot ng the better part 
of my workday to watching birds. 
_ Chickadees ave hal? the size of cardi- 
nals and bold as brass. They have black 
| icifal flight patterns. They 
jizza. Downy woodpeckers are more 
, rench c cui isine, which they take au 































of the sauce I have slaved over. Rosy 
finches enjoy omelets au chat (with cat 
food inside). I remember the rosy 
finches were something to behold late 
in the day with the sun behind them. 
They were always slipping around on 
the ice in a crazy maze of cross paths, 
having a wonderful time going no- 
where. 

Going nowhere like me, at least so 
long as I hung around windows, or tried 
my best to please all the fussy eaters on 
my hands. If the titmice didn't get 
tamales they had to have tacos. Forget 
seeing the evening grosbeaks if you 
didn't put out Cheerios in the morning. 
I still can hear the slate-colored juncos 
shrieking for more pork sausage. And 
the grackles liked their ratatouille. 

In mid-February two crows began to 
appear daily, not to eat, but to ridicule 
me from a distance. They sat together 
on a sagging bare branch in a nearby 
tree and watched me cart dishes and 
pails up and down ladders and fall in 
the snow and generally risk pneumonia. 
Every once in a while they would break 
out cawing. 

The last straw came when I went to 
use the Xerox machine at the local 
nature center, on one of those rare days 
when I had some work of mine to copy. 

There was a big poster in the lobby 
saying, FRIENDS IN SEED URGED To STAY 
FRIENDS IN DEED. It wasn’t the promo- 
tion of junk food such as sunflower 
seed, thistle, and cracked corn that 
bothered me about the poster. It was 
being told I had a moral obligation to 
prepare meals for the birds through 
April. It seems that birds like my bash- 
ful cardinals didn’t really belong up 
north this time of year, and that my 
handouts had kept them from looking 
up their relatives down in Capistrano 
or Disney World. 

Aghast that I had been tinkering 
with God’s nervous system (as I had 
come to think of the birds collectively), 
I went home and took down the 
feeders. 

The next few days were tense. Each 
morning I expected to find hundreds of 
frozen songsters on their backs in the 
yard. 

But nothing of the sort occurred. 

I suppose all the birds are better off 
for being off the dole. Occasionally a 
chickadee has shown up at the window 
to give me a dirty look. That’s the hard 
part. And if he does it to me one more 
time, I'm going for his pizza.. 

— Laurence Sheehan 





debout, usually spilling the better part E 
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John Sa yles 


In this space, exactly two years ago, we 
invited your attention to John Sayles’s 
first novel, Pride of the Bimbos, re- 
minding you that it grew out of a short ]- 
story sent to the magazine by the then | 
unknown author. Since then, thanks to | 
superb reviews, three fine Atlantic stos- 
ries, an O. Henry Award, and much talk 
in book-loving circles, John Sayles, now 
twenty-five, is well-known and well- | 
regarded. 1 


We think his second novel, UNION |. 
DUES, may bring him fame. Set in that - 
year of reckoning 1969, it is a novel about. 
the price society exacts, whether you fight | 
or join. The theme is serious, the people 
and scenes are as real as next door. It is. 
readable, funny, honest, and believable. 
There are miners, cops, revolutionary 
kids, union oficiales. panhandlers, Pan- 
thers, factory workers, intellectuals, in- 
nocents, and lovers. You come to care 
about them all. i | 


John Sayles is one of the most gifted 
novelists we have ever presented to you; 
and his book is so important to us that we 


hope to hear from you about it. Do write 
us. We'll answer. 


UNION DUES 
by John Sayles 
$9.95 at your bookstore 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN | 









BY THE BANKS OF THE OLD ILISSUS 
by Robert M. Strozier 


“Socrates, are demigods the illegitimate sons of gods 
or nymphs?" 


“Nymphs, Agathocles. Hermogenes, I understard that 
you have been in chase of the fair Theaetetus." 


"Socrates, can something become greater or less while 
remaining equal to itself?" 


*Just a minute, Lysimachus, I'm talking to 
Hermogenes. I saw Theaetetus yesterday, and he had 
got a beard like a man and he is a man, as I may tell 
you in your ear." 


"Socrates, is man the measure of the existence of 
things that are and of the nonexistence of things that 
are not?" 


“To no extent, Hieronymus. Tell me, Cleombrot.is, can 
that which is wholly other than something have the 
same quality as that from which it differs?” 


“Uh, yes.” 
“Nope, no.” 


“May not the wolf, as the proverb says, c.aim a 
hearing? What sort of entertainment have you, 
Socrates?" 


“We are passing the time of day with a dialogus, 
Nicostratus. Incidentally, I have heard that Polycleitus 
is said to be great and also small because he is a mean 
between them, exceeding the smallness o? the one by 
his greatness and allowing the greatness of the other 
to exceed his smallness.” 


i 
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"That is what you stoutly affirm, Socrates." 


"Yes, it is. Come here, Oclos. Suppose that I were to 
cover your auburn locks with white lead. Would they 
be white or would they only appear to be white?" 





“What you say has a wonderful truth in it, Socrates.” 
“I asked you a question, Oclos. Yes, Lysanias." 


“I am changing into all manner of colors with delight 
at meeting you, Socrates." 


“Meletus, do you think the poet was wrong who sang, 
‘Happy is the man who has steeds having many 
hooves'?" 


“When you talk in this way, a strange feeling passes 
over your hearers. They fancy that they are led astray 
at each step in the argument owing to their own want 
of skill in asking and answering questions, and at the 
end of the discussion they are found to have sustained 
a mighty overthrow and all their former notions 
appear to be turned upside down." 


"What can I tell you, Meletus?" 
"Socrates, I have just come from seeing Thales, of the 
deme of Dodona, beloved of Leon. He has a beard 


which is ill-grown and a beak." 


*He is then a young shoot whom I don't want to know, 
Apollodorus. Tell me, Otys. What is a shadow?" 


“Maintenance in the Prytaneum is the just return.” 
"Of what, Charmides?" 

"I see what you mean, Socrates." 

“A shadow, is it something that is cast by a statue?" 
“No. I want to say this to all of you, the reputation of 
mine has come of a certain sort of wisdom which I 
possess. If you ask me what kind, I reply, as much 


wisdom as perhaps may be attained by someone." 


“Socrates, evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body 
rather than the soul.” 


"That's correct, Iapetus.” 





“Socrates, we must not allow the arguments to 
trample us underfoot, as the seasick passenger is 
trampled upon by the sailors." 


“Let someone else talk, Iapetus." 











Asten to me in silence for already I 
thyrambics. Suppose a person came 
idymior, Cleophantus, and said, ‘I 

ply drugs and give a vomit.' What 











'ates, you are tke son of a midwife, brave and 
irly, whose name was Phaenaretes. You look after 
souls when they are in labor. I just wanted to say it.” 








“Thank you, Avtaxerxes. Myson, a question. What is 
philosophy?” 


“bevov yoaremov Awful hard)." 

“Socrates, do you mean to argue that the man whom 
we only think ef and do not see cannot be confused 
with the horseuhick we-do not see or touch?” 


“Of course not, Diomedes. Where do you get that?” 


«I perceive o thar {iwas unconsciously talking nonsense, 
Socrates." 


"Epimetheus, i i bald men are cobblers should we 
forbid hairy m-n to be ecbblers?" 


"That is ü jest. di 


* Yes, it is. Everyone, I'm going to tell you a charming 
myth. Originally man was round, his back and sides 
forming a circle. He had four ears, four feet, two privy 
embers, and the remainder to correspond.” 





“p ve been stalking what you say like a pelican and 
rolling my eyes Socrates.” 


"Good, Terpisoz. Scopas, ean the harmony of any 
composition be in a state other than that of the 
elements out of which it is compounded?" 





“Let me T this straight, Socrates." 


“rg you can’t keep up, Scopas, I will have to ask you to 
leave.” 


" am blushing.” 







“That is not eneugh. Goodbye, Scopas. Hesiod, what do 
you have under your ¢loak?” 


. sorb apple, Socrates." 


me. A quick one, Zeuxippus. Is it not true 












that r not-being i is not one thing but properly 3p 
nothing?" ; 


"Yes. But there would also have to be some inst I 
of no in there.” : 


“Zeuxippus, you have brought forth a wind-egg." 
"I am a dog-faced baboon." 


"Socrates, Homer says of the goddess Ate, ‘Her feet 
are tender for she sets her steps not on the. ground but 
on the heads of men.’” 


“I will cite the poets, Philippides. Incidentally, I have d: 
actually known some who were ready to bite me when — 
I deprived them of a darling folly." 


"Socrates, a shadow, is it something that is: cast bya a 
rucklebed?" 


"No, Otys. Keep thinking." 


"Socrates, here comes Plato, his feet swathed in felt 
and fleece, his head flowing with ribands, his face 
honey pale." 


"Greetings, Plato." 


"Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes 
of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, 
and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, and 
those commoner natures who pursue either to the 
exclusion of the other are compelled to stand aside, 
cities will never have rest from their evils —nor the 
human race, as I believe—and then only will this our 
State have a possibility of life and behold the light of 
day." 


“Do you have the time, Laches?” 


"Socrates, here come some eristies, thyrsus bearers, 
priestesses, hierophants, praters, peltasts, Valkyries, 
Corybantic revelers, flute girls, and a eunuch." 


"Fine, fine, the more witnesses to my words the better. 
Actually, I have to go now to the porch of King -. 
Archon, where I am to be anointed by Cebes of Thebes. 
What is it, Plato?" 


"What if man had eyes to see the true beauty, the 
divine beauty, I mean pure and clear and unalloyed, 
not clogged with the pollutions of morality and all the 
colors and vanities of human life, thither looking and 
holding converse with the true beauty simple and 
divine?" 


"That would really be something wouldn't it, Socrates?" 
"Okay, such are my apologues for the day. But we 
must continue the inquiry tomorrow, and not faint. I 


expect to see you then. Good day, sweet sirs." 


"GOOD DAY, SOCRATES." 
















PARIS CELEBRATES: 


A NEW ART CENTER AND 
THE BROTHERS DUCHAMP 


by Francis Steegmuller 


he new Centre National d'Art et de 
: Culture Georges Pompidou in Par- 
| js, inaugurated this past winter, was 
built to house four institutions: the 
=< Musée National d'Art Moderne; the 
first large public library in Paris per- 
. mitting free access to books (its goal is 
a million volumes); an Industrial De- 
sign Center; and, underground, the 
-“Acoustic/Music Research and Coordi- 
nation Institute," to be directed by 

: Pierre Boulez. 
| Set in the heart of one of the city's 
oldest quarters, known as the Plateau 
Beaubourg (on the Right Bank, behind 
<. the Hotel de Ville), the center produces 
- an architectural shock. What seem at 
first glance to be its exterior walls are 
- really an extramural forest of six-story 
vertical pipes and ducts, painted bril- 
liant blue, red, yellow, green; and these 
are cut across by great tubular diag- 
nals resembling gigantic caterpillars 
on an upward crawl. The bright verti- 
als are the conduits for the building's 
eating, cooling, ventilating, electric- 
ity, and telephone, brought out by the 
architects from conventional conceal- 
- ment inside interior walls to form a 
> display. (There are no interior walls in 
this building: each floor is a vast open 
. space, to be divided as the occupants 


















wish by movable partitions.) And the 
caterpillars are escalators. This weird 
tubular ensemble, praised by many as 
"an arehitectiral expression of our 
time," is commonly referred to by Pari- 
sian non-avant-gardists as "The Gas 
Factory," or “The Refinery.” 

To celebrate the inauguration of the 
floors occupiec by the Musée National 
d'Art Moderne, the French government 
bought, for a kigh price, the last avail- 
able major Cubist painting by the artist 
Jacques Villon (born Gaston Duchamp 
in 1875)—Soldats en Marche (1913). The 
museum assembled the sculpture of 
Villon’s younger brother, Raymond Du- 
champ- Villon. And it featured the first 


true retrospective show ever held in 


Paris of the yeungest Duchamp broth- 
er— Marcel. It was a Brothers Duchamp 
triumph. 


hen Gaston Duchamp left his 

native Normandy for Paris at 
nineteer and began to sell humorous 
drawings to newspapers, he took a 
pseudonym pertly in deference to his 
fond but bourgeois notary father, who 
preferred there be no overt family con- 
nection with bohemian Montmartre. 
Gaston chose “Jacques” because he liked 
Daudet’s novel Jack, and “Villon” be- 


cause 
testable parente spirituelle” between 
himself and the poet Francois Villon. 








of what he later called “une incon- 






When Raymond Duchamp became a ` 


sculptor, paternal reluctance weakened, 
and there was a compromise: Raymond 
signed his works Duchamp-Villon. (He 
died in 1918 from the effects of typhoid 
caught at the front.) 


Marcel never called himself anything 
but Marcel Duchamp. 

All three brothers made their Amer- 
ican debuts in 1913, at the first large 
American exhibition of twentieth-cen- 
tury European art, held in the 69th 
Regiment Armory at Lexington Avenue 
and 25th Street, New York, and known 
in art history as “The Armory Show.” 

Sixty-two years later, in 1975, 


Jacques Villon’s first American retro- 


spective, organized by Daniel Robbins 
to celebrate Villon’s centenary in coop- 
eration with the French National Mu- 
seums, hung in the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge. 

New York, self-styled New Capital of 
the International Art World, exiled the 
Villon retrospective to the Neuberger 
Museum in suburban Purchase. The 
Museum of Modern Art on 53rd Street 
owns many of Villon’s prints (he was a 
master etcher, as well as painter), and 
displayed them all as its own celebra- 
tion of Villon’s centenary. The Art 
Institute in Chicago did the same. 
MOMA has apparently never bought 
any of Villon’s oils: these have become 
expensive, and MOMA has borrowed 
them for loan shows, is soliciting them 
as gifts, and waiting for bequests. 

The best known of Raymond Du- 


champ's sculptures, his bronze Horse, is: 


a familiar sight in MOMA’s garden, and 
other examples stand in the sculpture 
galleries. 

And Marcel, who began as a com- 
petent conventional painter? “Le génie 
du siecle,” some now call him. Others, 
"Le Grand mystificateur,” or "Prank- 
ster Triumphant." 


efore World War I the three broth- 
B ers saw each other continually, 
and worked together, in the adjoining 
houses Villon and Raymond had rented 
in the Paris suburb of Puteaux (and 
where one continued to see Villon, sur- 
rounded by objects often found in his 
paintings, until his death in 1963). 
Those modest, almost rural houses have 
now disappeared, their places taken by 
skyscrapers. 
Such were the three brothers whose 
work was celebrated at the inaugura- 












on of the Centre © Georges Pompidou. 
But Marcel Zuchamp was, and will 
. remain, at the center in another guise 
. as well. 
> The buiidirg's architects were an 
Italian, Renzc Piano, and an English- 
. man, Richard Rogers. Its art director, 
+ K. G. Pontus Fulten, is a Swede. All are 
members of what might be called The 
. International Marcel Duchamp Admi- 
< ration Society In its overall aspect, the 
< Centre Culture! is a Duchamp. Those of 
us who knew Marcel remember the dou- 
-ble sound he used tc make—a “Hmm?” 
and then a chuxkle on a similarly rising 
mote— when be invited us to share 
something fummy. Wherever he may be 
(he died in 1968), one suspects that he 
may be utterisg that invitation as he 
contemplates Eis Parisian apotheosis. 
That laugh:er of Marcel’s echoes 
down from the very early years of this 
century. 
<- dJaeques Vilen was one of the last 
painters of comsequence to work in the 
classic, humazist tradition as it can 
now be seen to heve renewed itself 
through Impressionism and Cubism. 
Although perzenally he was, like both 
his brothers, dslight'ully humorous, his 
work is always intense and cerebral, 
whether in the black and white of his 
etchings, i inthe generally sober tones of 
his Cubist canwases, or in the brilliant 
colors he used n his later work, much 
of which ce ebsates the fields of France. 
His landscapes: portraits, and still lifes 
attain a nobili-y which reflects that of 
their creator. Duchamp-Villon’s sculp- 
tures are simiarly powerful: compact 
with energy, static dynamos. It was not 
easy for these men and their colleagues 
to win respect ior their Cubist works in 
| Ds: public and critics 











. Although th» three brothers would 
always remaim on closely affectionate 
terms, Villon and Duchamp- Villon 
joined their fellow Cubists in asking 
Marcel to remove his Futurist Nude 
Descending a Staircase from the Salon 
des Indépenderts in 1912 because they 
knew that the title, given as it was to a 
series of jagged, non-human, down- 
ward-moving [ianes, would cause the 
picture to be tagged as a joke against 
Cubism—an "zimission" by a Cubist 
that Cubism we a joke and little more. 
(Cubism, whick stressed the simulta- 
neous vision of different surfaces, and 
Futurism, whieh features movement, 
were lumped tegether by the public— 
and by critics—dn those days.) 

. Marcel’ s: reaction was his version of 
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his more talented brothers' indepen- 
dence as artists: he gleefully assumed 
the role of "anti-artist" in which he 
pretended they had cast him, and 
moved to New York. There, at first as a 
member of his own group—the precur- 
sor of Surrealism known as Dada— 
along with Picabia and Man Ray, and 
later alone, he reiterated his “joke” in 
one medium or another— paint, metal, 
glass, "ready-mades".—for the rest of 
his life. The humor was sometimes 
bald: he proposed a urinal as his exhibit 
for one of the New York Independents' 
shows in the 1920s; and in his last years 
he produced an exquisitely modeled cof- 
fee-table ornament called “Coin de 
Chasteté" (coin in the sense of 
"wedge")—a hollow model of a female 
zone, with meticulously fitting re- 
movable metal insert. 


arcel Duchamp was a soft-spoken, 
M utterly charming, sardonic 
man — his face as recognizable as Gar- 
bo's and with the same ascetic planes. It 
was quite without self-advertisement 
that he became the hero of New York's 
post-World War II "Art World," the 
world of the Abstract Expressionists 
and Pop artists. He regarded with some 
amusement the homage these retarda- 
taire worshippers paid him in their 
works, never hesitating to point out 
that Abstract Expressionism was “just 
a kind of ‘second wind’ of Kandinsky, 
Mondrian, and perhaps Kupka around 
1910,” and that Pop art was “a second 
wind of Dada.” He never ceased to 
admire and promote the work of his 
brothers: shortly before Jacques Vil- 
lon’s death he called him “one of the 
very best painters today,” and a few 
years later he presided in Paris at the 
unveiling of a heroic-sized cast of Ray- 
mond Duchamp-Villon’s famous Horse. 
He appreciated the irony of the fact 
that in the United States each of them, 
when mentioned, often had to be 
identified as “Marcel Duchamp’s broth- 
er.” 

In France, the cult of Marcel—the 
Marcel Wave, so to speak — began later, 
after his death and following the “Glo- 
rious May" students' revolution of 1968. 
By that time, New York had "captured 
world leadership in the arts" —to use a 
phrase favored by an art critic of the 
New York Times but whose meaning 
remains elusive—and Paris could only 
try to recapture it by going us one 
better. 

It has gone so far that the entire 
Centre Pompidou evokes Marcel Du- 





dian The conten paluted p pipes a 
tubes, repeatedly flaring and narro 
ing, and erossed by the snakelike c 
paces of tke escalators, reproduce, on 
gigantic scale, the tubular forms 

in Marcel’s canvases with joke. | 

The King and Queen Surrounded 
Swift Nudes; The Passage from 

to Bride; The Bride. The “ceilin 

the center's six vast floors—veri 
overhead railway-yards of iron stre 
ers— would doubtless remind Marce 
the 25th Street Armory where the N. 
Descending a Staircase was dubbed | 
an American newspaperman as an "Ex- 
plosion in a Shingle Factory." 

À lover of accidents (he was delighted 
when his large glass panel, The Bride 
Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even, 
was shattered after being exhibited i in 
Brooklyn), he would have relished sev- 
eral Dada contretemps on opening 
night last January. The reluctance, un- 
til the last minute, of any of the lights 
to come on in the very section contain- 





ing his great retrospective. The sight of 


the procession of inauguration nota- 
bles—the Giscard d'Estaings, the king 
and queen of the Belgians, Grace Kelly, 
and several African heads of state 
among them —descending an escalator 
which promptly reversed itself and 
brought them all back up again because 
they had been put on the wrong one. No 
wonder: the center's system of escala- 
tors is itself as hallucinatory as Du- 
champ Dada. oe 
Particularly, Marcel would have en- 
joyed the center's nuances of solemnity, 
even sanctimoniousness. Like the rev- 
erent reconstruction, in one corner of 
the surrounding ' 'plazza," of what one 
is told is Brancusi's studio—but, with- 
out Brancusi, a mere unsightly shed— 
carefully transported here as though it 
were the Holy Sepulchre, and now, it is. 
said, destined to house what the avant- 
garde has long elevated to a sacred art 
form: a circus. 4 


nd, above all, the sixteenth-century - 
A: church of Saint-Merri. Much was- 
made, in the advance publicity for the 
center, of the fortunate proximity of 
this late-Gothic beauty at the far end of 
the ‘ piazza": we were told of the "har-- 
mony, ' achieved by “artful intervening 
space,” of the fine stone tracery of the : 
church and the center's new blue, red, 
green, and yellow tubes. What was not - 
said was that the portion of Saint- 
Merri seen chiefly from the tubes is the 
apse. The tawny old church is turning - 
its very prominent, very prcyeading: 5 













Which Governs the 
ae Universe and You? 
"What lies behind all existence? Is everything 
a product of supernatural design? Are 
humans shifted about by an arbitrary will 
like pieces on a chessboard? Or does a stu- 
_pendous energy, without reference to pur- 
pose, bring about a ceaseless transformation 
. from atoms to stars and to life itself? 
_ Mind--Order—Energy—may these not be 
.summed up in one word: Consciousness? 
Behind all a Universal Consciousness, im- 
| personal, eternal. It composes the order of 
matter, the sensitivity of life, and that per- 
_ sonal awareness that is Self. 
. This is a new. age! It is time to reconcile 
"science, philosophy, and mysticism. Truth is 
_ found in unifying all experience and knowl- 
_ edge that man has acquired—no longer must 
man be dealt with separately with prejudice 
or preference. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 


-For a frank, fascinating presentation of a 
. rational personal philosophy of life that dis- 
pels superstition and obsolete traditions, 
-Write for the free book The Mastery of Life. It 
_is presented by the Rosicrucians (not a reli- 
_ gion), a worldwide cultural society. Through 
_ this book thousands have learned how they 
- may acquire a fuller life. 

p Please use this coupon 

or write to: 





SCRIBE: L.Z Y. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 95191 U.S.A. 


(Not a religious organization) 
















ying-buttressed posterior on the big- 
gest, gaudiest Duchamp in the world. 
We can hear Marcel's laughter as he 
listens to what t is saying. 

Meanwhile, theworksofJacques Villon 
and Raymond Duchamp-Villon serene- 
ly hang and stand in the new museum. 


fly 








GATES OF EDEN: 

American Culture in the Sixties 
by Morris Dickstein 

Basic Books, $11.95 


As a critic o? what might loosely be 
called “the sixties experience," Morris 
Dickstein seems temperamentally well- 
suited. He sympathizes with the radical 
activists who sought a more humane 
and a lesa bureaucratic society. And he 
shares the conviction of sexual revolu- 
tionaries that “moralism and hypocri- 
sy" infect our most private relation- 
ships. But Dickstein, like Conrad's 
Razumov, wanzed no part of the bar- 
ricades. And, zs his literary criticism 
makes plain, that is because his deepest 
sympathies lie elsewhere. 

“All modernist writing is in some 
ways experimental and revisionary, 
thriving on the decadence of previous 
forms and norms... . But in all the 
best modernist writing, this negative 
and parodistic element never predomi- 
nates." This view explains Dickstein's 
admiration for Borges and (selectively) 
for Thomas Prnchon. It also explains 
his reservations about the work of John 
Barth, Robert Coover, Donald Bar- 
thelme, and Rudolph Wurlitzer, among 
others, whose writing, Dickstein says, 
“too frequently lack[s] . . . poignancy, 
intensity, a recognizably human frame- 
work.” 

Particularly interesting is Dick- 
stein’s discussion of “black writing” in 
the sixties. He weaves carefully 
through the complicated clashes be- 
tween an old guard (Baldwin and Elli- 
son) and aggressive newcomers such as 
Eldridge Cleaver and Ishmael Reed. 
The bottom line, however, is that a 
black novelist is a good novelist when 
his (her) fiction meets "conventional 
standards,” which means an organized 
plot, believable characters, and a con- 
trolling sensibility we're willing to lis- 
ten to. That cowngrades the work of 


such writers as Cecil Brown, — 







Jones, and Calvin Hernton, but allows. 
Dickstein to explain in some detail why 
he admires the fiction of two lesser- 
known writers, James Alan McPherson 
and Toni Morrison. 

The culture Dickstein describes is 
even now in a period of retrenchment 


and self-judgment. His skepticism 
about the value of new forms, both in . 
politics and in art, will not please revo- — 
lutionists, but this book, full of sensible — 


and informed observations, will give 
them a base for their next round of . 


discoveries. 
—C, Michael Curtis 





AFRICANA 
by William Harrison 
Morrow, $8.95 


Africa, as William Harrison dryly 
comments, is “a well-known place for 
savages.” The savages who populate his 
most recent novel, however, are from a 
different world: white expatriates and 
eccentrics of the first order, they have 
retreated to Africa to escape from the 
numbing domesticity of Western soci- 
ety and, if possible, to “get creative 
with madness.” 

Chief among Harrison’s tribe of mis- 
fits is Leo Rucker, the visionary com- 
mander of a ragtag band of mer- 
cenaries known as the Elite Rifles. 
Ranging across the continent in the 
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service of the highest bidder during 
Africa's years of incipient nationalism, 


the Rifles follow the intermittent  . 


course of civil war, always on the look- . 
out for a chance to exercise Leo's idio- . 


syneratic brand of anarchy. Theiractiv- 


ities bring them up against a weird - 


assortment of characters—Moise > 


Tshombe, Dag Hammarskjöld, and Col- 
onel Ojukwu among them—until even- _ 
tually they encounter themselves and 
the bitter truth emerges: mundanity o 


















; ind their violent self- 


Harrison's wry and vigorous prose 
ounts for the liveliness of this tale, 
but don't be deceived; Africana is not 
just a simple adventure story. Resonant 
with myth, frem Arthurian legend to 
the stories of the African Leopard Cult, 
full of an ironie sense of the vagaries of 
history, and sparkling with humor, this 
ambitious nove! is an exploration of the 
savagery that lies at the heart of mod- 
ern civilization. 

: — E. S. Duvall 





by Colleen McCullough 
Harper & Row, $9.95 


The publicity surrounding the ap- 
pearance of The Thorn Birds is in itself 
material for s best seller. An all-but- 
unknown author dashes off a novel 
(30,000 words: on = good night) that 
comes to be touted as the Australian 
Gone With the Wind. Paperback rights 
are auctioned “or $1.9 million before the 
hard-cover edition is off the press. Vi- 
sions of movie righ:s dance in publish- 
ers’ heads. 

The novel isthe saga of three genera- 
tions of the Cleary family: hardworking 
Paddy anc sad Fee, who, after strug- 
gling to raise their brood in the wilds of 
New Zealand. inherit Drogheda, the 
last of the great australian ranches; 
their seven sens, wedded to the land; 
and their daughter, beautiful Meggie, 
whose love for the glamorous priest 
Ralph de Brieassart is doomed, and 
Meggie's children, feisty Justine and 
tragic Dane. The novel promises ro- 
mance, sentiment, history, the appeal 
of a faraway setting. 

You may ask: Is The Thorn Birds a 
good book? Mo, it isn't. It is, in fact, 
awesomely bad. The writing is ama- 
teurish, all adjectives and exclamation 
points. The dialogue is leaden ("Well," 
says Rainer Moering Hartheim, the 
dashing German diplomat, to his be- 
loved, "with growirg British participa- 
tion in the European Economie Com- 
munity, I'n spending so much time in 
England that it’s become more prac- 
tical for me to have some sort of local 
pied-à-terze, so I’ve leased a house on 
Park Lane”). The characters are me- 
shanical contrivances that permit the 
plot to grind along without encounter- 
ing much resistance. 

To its credit, The Thorn Birds is as 
easy toa abs sorb as an hour of The Bionic 
na as adcictive as popcorn, if 
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Dancing into a new era. 


The college students of the 1920s are 
usually described in terms of hip flasks, 
bobbed hair, and jazz. Paula Fass looks 
behind these symbols of rebellion to analyze 

the substance of the major social changes 
they represent—changes whose impact is 
still felt today. “A valuable new perspec'ive 
on the youth of the 1920s, and, incidentally, ,¢ 
on what they got us into," —Kirkus Reviews £f 
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ü like popcorn; and at 530 pages, 
ot of product for the money. 
—Amanda Heller 








XIT SHERLOCK HOLMES 
»y Robert L. Hall 
cribner's, $7.95 


; SHERLOCK HOLMES 
-Michael Harrison 
utton, $12.50 


: James Watson, M.D., in chronicling 
the adventures of his friend Sherlock 


_ Holmes, left hints and loose ends suffi- 


cient to seed acres of explicatory texts 
and “hitherto unpublished manu- 
scripts.” These two latest additions to 
_. that saprophytic literature should pro- 
-vide great pleasure to devotees while 
provoking debate, if not outrage, among 


more serious Sherlockian scholars. 


s. Exit Sherlock Holmes, Robert Hall's 

first novel, is a retrospective account 
from Watson's hospital bed of Holmes's 
- last great confrontation with the arch- 
^eriminal Moriarty. The detective disap- 
pears from London; in trying to find 
him, Watson discovers that Holmes 
has repeatedly —inexplieably —deceived 
him. Wiggins, the street-wise lieuten- 
ant of the Baker Street Irregulars, now 
an actor and a dandy, becomes Wat- 
son’s engaging confederate in an effort 
to help the missing Holmes despite his 
seeming falsity. In the end, of course, 
Watson finds that his trust and loyalty 
were not misplaced when he learns the 
astonishing secret behind Holmes’s 
magnificent mind, his skill as an actor, 
and his ultimately successful struggle 
against Moriarty. Hall’s drama is in- 
ventive, thoroughly absorbing, and true 
to the voice of Dr. Watson; his resolu- 
tion is utterly un-Victorian—in 
Holmes’s own words, “too strange for 


^ —...any man of this century." 


Michael Harrison, the author of five 





other books concerning Holmes, includ- 


ing In the Foo:steps of Sherlock Holmes, 
has made public the first volume of 
Holmes's memoirs, which, he claims, 
were turned over to him in 1975 after a 
sixty-year moratorium in the British 
Museum. 7, Sherlock Holmes is an artful 
interweaving ef fact and fiction, essen- 
tially a social and political history of 
late Victorizn England in which 
Holmes, sarcestic but discreet, is as 
often observer and commentator as he 
is participant in the scandals and in- 
trigue that characterized his times. He 
suppresses a salacious lithograph of 
Queen Victoriz, clears the name of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and, at the 
behest of Wiliam Vanderbilt, solves 
the grave-robbing of two eminent 
corpses. But we also see Holmes the 
scientist, experimenting with tattoos 
on a malodorous fore-quarter of pork in 
his Baker Street rooms; and Holmes the 
master of disguise, roaming London as 
Mrs. Salubris Hempseed, sidewalk 
evangelist, or as Captain Marmaduke 
Dacre-Battsworth, gay blade of the 
Pelican Club. 
Harrison’s novel is as rich in detail as 
a Victorian parlor, cerebral, amusing, 
and oecasionaliy iconoclastic. Hall's is 
exciting, straightforward, and in the 
end, sentimental. Both are great fun to 
read. 
— Martha Spaulding 





THE BROKEN Heart: The Medical Conse- 
quences of Loneüness in America 

by James J. Lynch, M.D. 

Basic Books, $10.95 


Loneliness is an affliction of the spir- 
it, but according to James J. Lynch it 
may alsc be a fatal disease. Lynch, a 
physician who specializes in psychoso- 
matic medicine, argues that social iso- 
lation creates a pattern of unrecognized 
or misunderstood illness, and that the 
American mecical profession is un- 
equipped to treat a nation dying of a 


. broken heart. "There is a biological 


basis for the need to form loving human 
relationships," he says. "Nature uses 
many weapons to shorten the lives of 
lonely people. On a statistical basis it 
simply chooses heart disease most fre- 
quently.” 

An impressive array of statisties 
shows that the single, widowed, and 
divorced have shorter life-spans and 
poorer health a: all ages. Studies based 
on. reactions o? patients in coronary 
care units indicate that the diseased, 
arrhythmic heart responds in small and 


telling ways to the most basic humar 


contact. Other research reveals that the 
presence of a companion alters a per- . 
son's chemical reaction to stress, and 
that human companionship can lower 
levels of serum cholesterol. E. 

This is an impassioned book, which ~ 
calls on doctors to engage in a medicine 
beyond science, to walk an admittedly 
hazardous ground where objective eval- 
uation is aimed at a phenomenon that. . 
may transcend objectivity. Lynch is 
convinced that the human organism | 
must be nurtured by dependency and . 
love if it is to remain vital. 
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The Broken Heart is not pop diagno- 
sis, and it prescribes no easy cure. The 
healing power of human contact is 
accepted by many cultures. À modern 
technological society, Lynch suggests, 
must learn that healing is an affair of 
the heart. 


— Steven Reiner 





THe Provoxep Wirk: The Life and Times 
of Susannah Cibber 

by Mary Nash 

Little, Brown, $12.50 


Brigid Brophy, so often at least half. 
right, has written, “The two most fasci- — 
nating things in the universe are sex ^. 
and the eighteenth century." Fresh evi- .. 
dence in support of this theory arrives. x 
in the form of Mary Nash's biography 
of Susannah Cibber, actress, singer, - 
friend of Handels and Garrick’s, . 
"priestess of sensibility." This biogra- . 
phy plies many trades at once: it isa- 
history of the London stage over a. 
thirty-year period; an episode in the 
history of music, for Susannah was one 
of Handel's favorite interpreters; and 
love story as redolent and bizarre a 
Cymbeline. Most of all it succeeds as : 
portrait of a gifted, enchanting, -ane 
half-forgotten woman, 






















Leadon ieee nur sonia 
who married aer off at twenty to The- 
ophilus Cibber, lecker, lout, hypocrite, 
one of the town’s mest notorious actors, 
and son of the poet laureate. Theophilus 
mistreated his wife, misappropriated 
her earnings ss singer and actress, and 
infected h "with venereal disease. She 
ss she bore everything in 
ith sweet reasonableness; but 
j : young squire named Wil- 
1 am Moper fell in love with her, she 
succumbed. Theophilus Cibber pursued 
her relentlessiv and vindictively till the 
end. of his days. 
Love conquers all. Love conquers 
nothing. Susannah was happy with 
Sloper but, because they were both 
married tc others, she was never ac- 
cepted in respectable society. She be- 
came the most acclaimed actress in 
London, and ene of the richest, but she 
could get the sarts she wanted only by 
compliance with the wishes of Cibber or 
Garrick. She was frail. Her last (and 
worst) performance was in Vanbrugh’s 
The Provoked Wife: with Garrick, and 
she died shortly after, at fifty-one, in 
1766. She was buried, “not like Garrick 
or Congreve o” Dryden or Mrs. Oldfield, 
theater's roya ty, within [Westminster] 
Abbey itself, but in an anteroom of 
fame, within the sound of ceremony, 
neither rememberec nor utterly forgot- 
ten, not really a private person or quite 
a publie figure." Ilustrated. 

— Peter Davison 
LOOSE CHANGE: 
Three Women of the Sixties 
by Sara Davidsen 
Doubleday, $950 


























 Utopianists see the sixties as a time 

of liberation from sexual stigmas, a 
time for broadening human perspec- 
tives, sharpening the humanist im- 
pulse. Glowerers, on the other hand, 
believe the “liberation” of the sixties 
was spurious, hedonistic, vulgar, and 
fruitless. Sara Davidson’s fascinating 
portrait of three women, herself in- 
Huded, whe attended the University of 
california in the early 1960s, will not 
*esolve this dispute, chiefly because its 
1arrative deta:ls strengthen both sides 
of the argumeat. 

The book centers en the difficulty her 
1eroines experience trying to find dura- 
ye companionship. Davidson marries a 
‘radio personaii 





sity who cares for her 
leeply, but who sleeps with many of her 
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we got married, making love to you has 


been work." Davidson, not surprisingly, 


seeks more enthusiastic company, and 
finds it, though she cannot always re- 
member what these encounters ac- 
complished, suffused as they were by 
drugs and mystical experience. Even so, 
they resulted in a state of controlled 
calm, of the sort necessary to her work 
as the skilled journalist she is. Her 
friends “Susie” and “Tasha” have simi- 
lar difficulties with the men in their 
lives, and emerge, like Davidson, with a 
broader sense of human possibility, and 
with slow-healing wounds. 

As a picture of “how it was” to grow 
up in the sixties, Loose Change is vivid 
and all too believable. But some readers 
will object that it stops short of making 
the argument one might have expected 
from it—that the problems Davidson 
and her classmates faced were peculiar 
to their time, and not simply the mis- 
fortunes of bright, active women who 
made unlucky choices. 

— C. M.C. 














LINDBERGH ALONE by Brendan Gill. Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, $11.95. Mr. Gill 
writes agreeably. That is all that can be 
said for this what-is-it (essay, impres- 
sion? —certainly not biography) of the 
great aviator. Mr. Gill deals with Lind- 
bergh's mis-estimate of Nazi air power 
by ignoring it and with his isolationist 
activities by condensing them to near 
invisibility, which is a dubious tribute 
to Lindbergh and a definite insult to 
the reader's intelligence. Photographs. 


AMERICAN HUNGER by Richard Wright. 
Harper & Row, $8.95. Wright left a 
number of manuscripts unpublished 
when he died, including this one, which 
was originally intended as the final 
section of his autobiography, Black 
Boy. The material covers Wright’s first 
years in Chicago, where he hopped from 
job to job, learning the weird ways of 
the North and the vagaries of the 
neighborhood communist group, and 
drawing unhappy conclusions about 
American society as a whole. The book 
is superbly written; horror and humor 
lose none of their power through 


their separation, that “from the time 
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of the Arctic 


Ten years after his Canada North : 
Farley Mowat sees the signs of 
impending ecological disaster in 
Arctic Canada. Marshalling 
evidence that will enrage the 
polluters, Mowat issues a 
trenchant last-minute warning. 


THE GREAT 
BETRAYAL 


Arctic Canada Now 


32 photographs, 9 maps 
$5.93 paperback 


Atlantic/ 
Little, Brown 


Dept. FA 

300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor MI 48106 
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SACCO 
VANZETTI 


50 Years 


"To commemorate the semi-centennial of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti execution, we are offering the last 
remaining sets of the transcript of the trial. 6 
volumes, which include a 47 year bibliography and 
a special 35 page preface by Supreme Court 
Jusace William ©. Douglas. In all, more than 
6400 pages relating every detail of the most cele- 
brated criminal trial of the century. 






Published at $200 we are closing out our supply at 
a net price of $125, postage $2.21. Offer valid until 
August 23, 1977, 


Institutions will be billed. All others please enclose 
payment with order. 


PAUL P. APPEL 119 Library Lane Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 
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to remote tropical islands. 
6 or 14 days from $290. 
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This is the house in Franconia, 

'; New Hampshire, where Robert Frost 
lived from 1915 to 1920. In the 

- summer months of 1977, fully 

"renovated, it will house a young 

.. poet as the guest of the town. 














. The editors of The Atlantic 
- have nominated this year's poet, 
: at the request of Franconia. 
— This first resident will be 
" KATHA POLLITT, 

..a New Yorker, some of whose poems 
| have appeared in these pages. - 





























^. Box 120, Dept. 36, Miami Beach, Fla, 33139. 





"Wright's deliberate, artful understate- 
-| ment. 





" CELTIC AND ANGLO-SAXON PAINTING by 
| Carl Nordenfalk. Braziller, $19.95; $9.95 


paper. In the eighth and ninth centu- 


| ries, book illumination flourished in 


Britain. The levely reproductions in 
this volume shew how the art evolved 
from early simplicity to the radiant 
Book of Kells, while the text gives 
enough historieal background to ac- 
count for some—not all—of the devel- 
opments. Forty-eight color plates, 


black-anc-whites, bibliography. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING'S CANARY by Dy- 
lan Thomas and John Davenport. Viking, 
$8.95. Thomas had the notion of a spoof- 
ing detective story on the murder of a 
poet laureate, and around 1940, Daven- 
port helped him concoct what was, at 
the time, unpublishable because some 
irate victim would surely have sued. 
The thing turns out to be essentially a 
series of lampoons of artistic and liter- 
ary notables cf the 1930s, with the 
detective-story angle forgotten. Most of 
the targets are now long gone and most 
of them are also, in the United States, 
forgotten, whic’ rather takes the shine 
off the game. There are some clever 
verse parodies and occasional flashes 
of brilliant prose, but en the whole, 
this canary has crumbled to songless 
dust. 


UNrrv MrrroRD. by David Pryce-Jones. 
Dial, $9.95. Anybody remember the 
Honorable Unizy? She was that very 
young English noblewoman who went 
to Germany and became a highly publi- 
eized follower and friend of Hitler, in 
part because her beautiful older sister 
had married the English Fascist party. 
Unity was an interesting phenomenon, 
but Mr. Pryce-Jones, as her biographer, 
is hampered by knowing altogether too 
many of her friends and relations alto- 
gether too well. The reader is required 
to best through a blizzard of nick- 
names, family connections, changes of 
title, and social excursions, and stag- 
gers out convinced that the poor girl 
was simply bored silly. Illustrations. 


Acts OF GOD, ACTS OF Man by Wesley 
Marx. Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, 
$8.95. Mr. Marx argues that most so- 
called natural disasters result from hu- 
man folly, or greed, or both. People will 
erect eities on earthquake faults and set 
housing developments on flood plains. 
He proves his case with a mountain of 


horrendous examples. He also has 












severe and unorthodox ideas on disas 
ter relief, which usually encourages the 
earthquaked or flooded to rebuild in the 
same unsuitable spot. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, index. 





IN THE FRAME by Dick Francis. Harper & > 
Row, $8.95. The art fraud schemeatthe .. 
base of this exciting tale is so horribly = 
plausible that somebody is likely to try 
it—if it is not in operation already. 





Bakst. Rizzoli, $4.95 paper. Reproduc- 
tions—forty-eight of them, mostly in 
color—of Bakst’s highly original, high- 
ly influential designs for Diaghilev's 
Ballet Russe. 





THE KILLING OF JULIA WALLACE by Jona- 
than Goodman. Scribner’s, $7.95. The 
Wallace case— wife murdered, husband. 
acquitted—teases British crime buffs 
as the Borden case teases Americans, 
and understandably, for it was a very 
queer affair. Mr. Goodman believes 
Wallace was innocent, but he has left 
one question unanswered: What be- 
came of Mrs. Wallace’s half-house? Il- 
lustrations. 





THE GENTLE BARBARIAN by V. S. Pritchett. 
Random House, $10.00. Mr. Pritchett 
combines the facts of Turgenev’s wan- 
dering life with a sound appreciation of 
his work, producing an elegant, enter- 
taining biography. Illustrations. 


REUNION by Fred Uhiman. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, $5.95. In a quietly moving 
novella, Mr. Uhlman describes a school- 
boy friendship between the son of a. 
Jewish doctor and a Swabian aristo- 
crat. Hampered from the start by class 
distinctions, the alliance is destroyed | 
by the rise of Nazism. Perhaps the most 
striking quality of the tale is the per- 
suasiveness with which the author con- 
veys a general moonstruck attitude; 
people simply did not grasp what was 
happening or where it would end. Pref- 
ace by Arthur Koestler. 





THE TRIBAL Eve by David Attenborough. —— 
Norton, $14.95. Mr. Attenborough’s de- < 
scription of the art of various unmeeh- | - 
anized societies supports a mass of pho- .. 
tographs of strange and fascinating 
objects from Africa, Asia, the South. 
Seas, South America, and our own ^. 
northwest coast. Index. 















Two Ravens by Cecelia Holland. Knopf, | : 
$1.95. In this novel about a grim Ice- 
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9) TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
"The Parthetique" 
Eduarde Lindenberg Conducting 
The Vienna Opera Orchestra 
10) TCHAIKOVSKY — WORDSWORTH 
Serenade for Strings in C Major 
"Prelude" w/Orchestral Accompaniment 
Alfred Scholz Conducting 
The South Germany Philharmonic 
James Alexander Gordon/ Narrator 
11) STRAUSS 
Waltzes From Vienna's "Waitz King" 
Voices of Spring/Blue Danube 
Gypsy Baron/Morning Papers/Vienna Woods 
Michael Raucheisen Conducting 
The Vienna Promenade Orchestra 
12) BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 6 "The Pastoral" 
Polonaise in C Major 
Edward Lindenberg Conducting 
The Vienna Opera Orchestra 
Ernst Groschel/Pianist 
13) BEETHOVEN 
Triple Concerto in C Major 
Coriolan Overture in C Minor 
Egmont Overture in F Minor 
Zsolt Deaky Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 
14) BEETHOVEN 
Violin Concerto in D Major 
Sonata No. 14 "Moonlight Sonata" 
Zsolt Deaky Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 
Wilhelm Klepper/Emst Groschel/Solo 
15) CHOPIN 
Keyboard Classics 
"The Military" /"Black Keys Study” 
Prelude in D Flat/"The Raindrop" 
Polonaise 
Alan Schiller/Pianist 
16) HAYDN 
Symphony No. 97 in C Major 
Symphony No. 104 
"The London" 
Zsolt Deaky Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 


"Concerto w/Harpsichords & Orchestra 
Violin Concerto in E Major 
&fred Scholz Conducting 


Hanspeter Gmur Conducting 
“Pe Bamburg Symphony 
D BEETHOVEN 
; Piano Concerto No. 1 in C Major 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major 


' 


Natio Concerto No. 5 “The Emperor 
Seven Bagatelles 
Kato Tschupp Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 
Hanae Nakajima Pianist 
5) MOZART 
Ese Kleine Nachtmusik 
“A Little Night Music" 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor 
Carlo Pantelli Conducting 
‘The Nuremberg Symphony 
INT-SAENS — RAVEL 
nival of the Animals 


Nuremberg Symphony 
inae Nakajima/Pianist 
UBERT 

Aftiphony No. 4 in € Minor 

he Tragic” 
jumphony No. 5 in B Flat Major 
ited Scholz Conducting 

uth Germany Philharmonic 


No. 8 "The Unfinished” 
is Musicaux 
der von Pitamic Conducting 


Germany Philharmonic 
"Groschel/Pianist 
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17) HAYDN 
Symphony No. 94 "The 
Symphony No. HE '* 
Fantasia in C Major 
The South Germang Phi 
Alfred Scholz Conducting 
18) LISZT | 
Piano Concerto No. 2 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. & 
Symphonic Poem "Tasso" 
Rato Tschupp Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 
19) MOZART 
Symphony No. 35 in D Maor 
Divertimento in D Maior 
Divertimento in F Major 
Alexander von Pitamic Conducting 


The South Germany Phüharmonic: 


20) SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 2 in B Flat Major... 


Symphony No. 3 in D Maior 
Urs Schneider Conducting 
The Nuremberg Symphony 
21) SCHUBERT ; 
Quintet for Piano and Strings 
“The Trout" ; 
Heinz Bossert/Leader — 
The Salzburg Mozart Quistet 
Vienna Orchestra $ 
22) SCHUMANN ~- SRA 
Symphony No. 1 "Sprinist 
Academic Festival ; 
Tragic Overture 
Urs Schneider Cond 
The Nuremberg Symphai 
23) STRAUSS 
Waltzes from Vienna's 
Roses From the Sou 
Radetsky March/Pieasures’ 


Michael Raucheisen. Cordi 
The Vienna Promenade Ch 
24) DE ALBA 
"Fingers of Gold" 
Romance/Olvido/Mi Vieja 
Lagrima/Balcon Gaditane 
Tu Sonrisa/Mi Favorito/f 
duanüio De Alba/Acow 
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e. Ms. ‘Holland imitates the saga d 
e so well that the occasional im- |. 
erfections stand out like palm trees on, 
glacier. For all its cleverness, the | | 
ovel never quite eseapes the artificial- 
ty of pastiche. 






















Step irip your 
favorite literary 
landmark. 


If it's anywhere in the British Isles, 
this unusual guidebook will tell you 
where to find it and when it’s open to the 
public. Nearly 1.600 entries cover towns, 
villages, districts, castles, houses and 
other places—even those known by 
fictional names—that figure in the lives 
and works of more than 900 writers, 
from medieval to modern times. 


THE OXFORD 
LITERARY GUIDE TO 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


Dorothy Eagle and Hilary Carnell 


With 30 specially drawn maps locating 
all entries, $12.95 












GHAN Trucks by Jean-Charles Blanc. 
tonehill, $5.95. After a one-page intro- 
duction, this engaging paperback is de- 
Oted entirely to photographs of trucks 
ainted to resemble flying carpets, 
anging gardens, and other such un- 
arthly delights. The roads of Afghan- 
stan evidently roll with more than 
_ Oriental splendor. 































_ Excerpts from the following recently 
_ published books have appeared in The 
« Atlantic: 

‘Tae TippLiNG TENNIS THEOREM by Arthur 
.. Hoppe. Viking, $7.95. 

. Tue TREE FARM by Robert Treuer. Little, 
Brown, $7.95. 

-. THE Memoirs oF EARL WARREN. Double- 
< day, $12.95. 





‘The following books by contributing 
editors of The Atlantic have just been 
* published: 

- HoME Free by Dan Wakefield. Dela- 
s eorte/Seymour Lawrence, $7.95. 

_ SHATTERED PEACE: The Origins of the Cold 
- War and the National Security State by 
Daniel Yergin. Houghton Mifflin, 
«. $15.00. 
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In the tradition of Rachel 
Carson's The Sea Around Us 
and Annie Dillard's 
Pilgrim at 

Tinker Creek... 


— Phoebe-Lou Adams 





- Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Laurence Sheehan is a free-lance 
writer living in exurban Connecticut. 


| Robert M. Strozier contributes 
.. frequently to these pages. 





Wi kam W. Warner's 
BEAUTIFUL 
SWIMMERS 


Watermen, Crabs, and 
the Chesapeake Bay 


*. Francis Steegmuller is the author of 
|. many books on artists and writers, 
among them Cocteau and Your Isa- 
dora. 


















“The comp.eat social 
anatomy of the Atlantic 
Blue Crab, and its para- 
mount horae, Chesapeake 
Bay ...asage and witty 
book.”—S. Dillon Ripley. 
“A revelat.on —Farley 
Mowat. Maps. Drawings 
by Consuelo Hanks. 
$10.00 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE BROWN 


Poets IN THIS ISSUE 


-David Wagoner (page 69) is professor 
. of English at the University of 

- Washington. His latest novel, Whole 
Hog, and his Collected Poems 1956- 
-1976 were published last year. 


Andrew Glaze (page 81) is the author 
f a book of poems, Masque of 
Surgery. 






LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING— High: quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks er hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Minois 60602. 

ROAD AtPEe cibi NN 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. GRAPHICOFY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 
N.Y. 11001. 

—————— HEN 
WRITERS: "UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St, New York City 10022. 

sich aes eo ea I alae RERO HERR 
EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
“sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pase- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 

t e 
BOOK PUBLISHING— manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 35 
Cricket Terrace, Andmore, PA 19003. 


POETRY WANTED *or cooperative anthology. In- 
clude stamped envelope. Contemporary Litera- 
ture Press, Bcx 26462, San Francisco, California 
94126. 

MORE ER Ne La al ae 
YOUR BOOK PRINTED. Biography Press, Rt. l, 
Box 745, Aransas Fass, Tx. 78336 








POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 1872, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 

pr ats E 
"Seeking descriptions of Nixon as a dream figure. 
For publication. Jeffrey Jers:C.R. 388 Grand Junc- 
tion, Michigan 19056''. 

Seana anm A eee gd 
NONPROFIT PUBLISHER seeks scholarly manu- 
Scripts. Plato Press. Box 240A, Rockport, Mass. 
01966. 








BOCES 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747, 








FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. IE, 481 Thurston Road. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 

Ei SORES MADRE cR FON ee 
GOOD USED BOOKS-—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly: you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send collar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Eoiceville, N.Y. 12412. 
EEL M LR E ace 


LE. Breitner, M.D.; à New Approach to Psycho- 
therapy by L.i. Psychiatrist. $12.00. Press, Box 
62, N.Y. 11804. 

mittit eie aa Parte t rn ertt n d a ai a T e 
Back issue Magazines. Over 200 Titles. 1890 to 
1977. Free List Send Stamped Envelope. Ev- 
erybody's Bookshop Dept. AO. 317 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, CA. 90014 

Se ARERR SEER ON ORME Vac ERT OTE A oe OE RR 
HANDBOOK OF ITALIAN SWEARING 32 pages, 
52.50, with abominable hand signals Garlic and 
Jnion Press, 1136 Kimberly Drive San Jose, Calif. 
35118 
aa E E NR A 
RIGHT TO PASS is waiting ‘or you at your local 
)o0kstore. Paperback, $3.95. 

DH MICE ARRA REESE RC OEE 
300K CLUB PRICES—BOOK STORE SELECTION. 
FREE CATALOGUE. Beokmailer, Box 904, DeKalb, 
L. 60115 

AODERN POETRY FIRST EDITIONS catalogue 
ivailable. Chloe's: Booxstore 3600 McKinley, Sac- 
amento, Calif. 95816 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


POETRY WANTED — Possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALO- 
MAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444, Whittier, 
CA 90607. 
eee A LL eL e Lr ta eso rr 
25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40€ a book han- 
diing. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 
NUS cada usen eee d d Mi Bici eg eas Oe RR 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
All subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKF, 


B4 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
set eet eae eS et de ilie LO PN E RR 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS. 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects. 
art, history, biography, fiction, etc. 2.000 


titles! If you buy books you should see our big 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a free CODY; 


Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 05810 





PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 








^ Circus Maximus“ 


A quarterly magazine of 
modern poetry and graphics 


"7. absorbing entertainment 
for people who are not 
ashamed of having brains..." 


Subscriptions: $4.00/yr. 
Box 3251-A * York, PA 17402 












NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole- 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





| EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 


SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





Rhre Bookfinder: Vantreusen, 1950 Post, #108 
AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send Wants. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM3, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 


ATLANTIC 8/77 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE—books located 
for you, no obligation . . . enjoy! Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. ] "T. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE —Scores of beautiful design 

Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow ~ 
Springs, Ohio 45387 E 


SERVICES 
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ES KE ¥ RPA MI - : i. 
Writing is a direct reflection of the Inner Sat and Little is 3 
concealed from those who can analyze handwriting. The value A i i 

at handwriting analysistG raph al ogy} is proven daily in pre marriage V =. epos 
and family counseling, personnel selection and in. business. Once. developed, 05 










Graphology skills affer immense parsonal satisfaction. Yol astound friends - 
with your insight . . . entertain at social functions, parties and club meetings. co^ 
Write for FREE booklet -~ no obligation. lestituw af Graphology, Box A18, o 
Dept. FDY, 2935 Chiton Way, Laguna Seach, California 02652 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, statistics, edite 
ing, re-writing. Original, confidential work. For = 
maximum professional services at Minimal cost, 3 
try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chicago, Ill... 
60602. = 





Editorial, rewrite, research services. All subjects. 
(617) 738-6421. Jonathan Moody. SER 





Acapulco Mexico Remail Service Letters remailed _ 
$1.00 Scenic Post Cards 3 for - $1.75 - 6 for $300 . 
Also - Monthly rates. Maria Apartdo Postal - 997, 
Acapulco Mexico ue 





GHOSTWRITER— Memoirs, speeches, academic 
works. Experienced. Bold, fresh prose. Box 4506, © 
Berkeley, CA 94704 | ; ; 








OPTIONS IN EDUCATION—award-winning weekly - 
radio broadcast provides in-depth analysis and ^ . 
coverage of current education issues. Program 
transcripts and cassettes available: Ideal as curric- 
ulum supplement, teaching aids, for group presen- 
tations and reference. Write for free catalogue and 
information: National Public Radio—OlIE, Wash: 
ington, D.C. 20036. E 

ER ARLES M ML d uu ORO 
RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—Laéademic, prò- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality-—we refuse to peddle junk; 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000. 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 








Writing services. We provide service-—not exag- E 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of 
topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box. 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 









HAVE A NEW YORK MAILING ADDRESS. Confiden- - 
tial mail forwarding service. VALLEY COMMER. 
CIAL SERVICES, 37 Dawson Drive, Valley Stream; 
New York 11581. i aid 





WORDSMITHS. Writing, editing, research. Books, - 
Papers, Studies. Box 5882, Chicago 60680, 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS — Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 
list $1.00. ROBBER BRIDEGROOM 7" STEREO- 
33'^, 4 songs-Jerry Orbach; Virginia. Vestoff-— 
$3.95; La Strada, Mata Hari EP $3.95 Wife Cast LP 
$9.95 Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829 
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RECORDS AND TAPES 


| "EMPLOYMENT 1 OPPORTUNITIES - 





order Players—Free Catalog Largest Library 


Recorder Music and Recorders. Amster Re- 
order Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
8701. 


STAMPS 


a ae re oe S RUM 
Wow! 110 All Different Germany 10€. Commemo- 
atives, Airmails, High Values, Big Catalog, bargain 
sts. Also, fine stamps from our approval service, 
which you may return without purchases and 

ncel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Jept. AG7AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 


00 worldwide stamps 25¢. Approvals. White, Box 
4211-SL, Indianapolis, indiana 46224 


ee be ec aca ae ce eR eee EE 
^ Free! Big Bargain Catalog—New Edition listing 
^. thousands of bargains including U.S. & B.N.A. 
|. stamps, packets, albums, accessories and sup- 
plies. Also, fine stamps from our approval service 
“which you may return without purchases and 
. cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
- Dept. E67AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 
O PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
"rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


MUSIC 





c Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas. harps, 

“mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





CSABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
^ most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from 1084 Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


ys lias f RECREATE Ha end ERR NN a 
=. HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, made to order. 

Free brochure. Joseph Osborne, 161-A W. North, 
Carlisle, Penna. 17013 


nr cu c URN LI eee sees 

(UM. SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. 17th, 18th Cen- 

-tury Reproductions. Finest Craftsmanship. Ut- 

|. most Dependability. Catalog. Dealer Territories. 

| 7 10551 Victory Lane N.E., Seattle, WA, 98125 
Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors. 


RECIPES 


DELICIOUS NEVER-FAIL WHITE RICE RECIPE, $1 
TO 1464 HIGHWOOD DRIVE, MCLEAN, VA, 22101 








;; 8 RECIPES—Cold Duck—Fruit Brandy— Coffee 

Liqueur—made for pennies Plus bonus Xmas 
5s Drink $2.00 Chris—Box 9953, San Diego, CA 
oo 92109 





Three Incomparable Cheesecake Recipies, send 
© $1.00, “RECIPIES” P.O. Box 2092 Charlotte, NC 
28233 





















EXCLUSIVE! GOURMET APPETIZER RECIPES. 
.$2.00 to Demeter Publications, 917-6A Amherst 
SE, Albuquerque, NM 87106 
FOOD 


“OYE VAY!" Jewish Coffee Cake. Delicious! $1.00, 
SASE, AME, Box 836-A, So. Norwalk, CT. 06856 


ECOLOGY 

“ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
"tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
.PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


ART 


HAND CALLIGRAPHY of your favorite quotations, 
from $4. Box 35, Bryantville, Mass. 02327 














FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
; Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AP1 
os Interlaken, NY 14847. 
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FRAMED ORIGINAL DIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
interlaken, NY 14847. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


PE EEEE A Re A AES aec Sn REO rT em 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL! Bachelors, Mas- 
ters, Ph.D.s. Free revealing details. Counseling, 
Box 317-AM1, Tustin, California 92680 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE-— Heidelberg, Stras- 
bourg, Paris, Londen, Madrid. Liberal arts curric- 
ula: academic-year and summer programs. Amer- 
ican credit system. U.S. Office, 429 N.W. 48th 
Street, Oklahoma City, OK 73118 





CONFERENCES. WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


WORK SHOP indian Creek Farm—-An Agrarian 
Experience. Spenc a working week on a working 
farm. 3-4 nours per day working with livestock, 
crops, land improvement, and crafts on a large, 
very secluded farr: in southern Indiana. Staffed by 
an artist and a psychiatrist. Write Indian Creek 
Farm, R.R.3, Shoais, IN 47581; or call (812) 388- 
6671. 





BREAD LOAF WFITERS' CONFERENCE. August 
16-28, 1977. Lectures, workshops, conferences, 
in fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children's literature. 
Write: Bread Loat, Box 501, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-7662. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current School, 
college opening list in U.S. $5.95; ABROAD; $5.95. 
Principal, Headmaster openings $4.95. Library 
openings $4.95. Leading placement sources U.S. 
$3.95. Foreign $4.95. EISL Box 662, Newton. 
Mass. 02:62 





OVERSEAS JOBS-— Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





EMPLOYMENT!!!J.S.H Foreign! Skilled. Unskilled. 
Equal Opportunity. All fields. Directory, Applica- 
tions, Resume instructions-— $3.00. National, 422 
A6 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 





VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Math/science, agri- 
culture, engineering, home economics, business 
administration, accounting, nursing degrees 
needed ‘or Peace Corps projects in Africa, Latin 
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America. Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish | 


desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 
and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cynthia Seck, ACTION, Box P-12, 
Washington, D.C. 20525. An Equal Opportunity 
Program. 





SALESMAN'S DREAM—One of the newest, hot- 
test items on the market, MAPAKAM MARQUEES. 
Fantastic new concept in signs. Easy to sell. Very 
high earnings potential. Work your area, your 
hours. MAPAKAM, Inc., 2001 E. Dale, Springfield, 
MO. 65803. 





ESCAPE! Travel —Work on Ships. Worldwide em- 
ployment, study. Good Pay! Men/Women. 
Stamped long envelope. Globetrotter, Box 1266- 
ATC Kansas City 64141. 
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TEACHERS: America's largest file of schol 
university vacancies—-totally computerized-—ca 
be yours. Complete printouts (80-100+ pages 
$6/1 month, $16/4 months, $30/8 months. 
TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A, 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 98110. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


MÀ tt 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers ail pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ' ‘Di- 
rectory of 200 American Companies Overseas” 

and special reports on summer jobs, government SESE 
careers, international organizations, teaching, li- . 
brarian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and s0- 
cial work overseas, $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or payment refunded. Hill international Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YR. Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- . 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $2.00. Austco, Box 8489-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90808 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di -> 
rectory and complete information —$2.00 Oppor- 
tunities. Box 19107-YS, Washington, D. C. 20036 — 
Bi ed cl ss vic ci RIP qd Se cna eR 


U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS-——Cormplete information 
on hundreds of worldwide companies. Outstand- 
ing opportunities and advantages. Send $6.98. 
Globalempioy (LNDA), 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, 
AL 35802 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . (including Alaska) 
Free Details. Wages, Contractors, Countries and |. 
Occupations. Global Employment. Box 808-V Na- 
tional City, California 92050 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EROR i ened ie alee etna neta RS eit osname ne ee 
INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- ^. 
ness of your own, or full or part time money- — 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 839. 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


ibis basibus beu E DUM Mc ORDEI 
HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en-  . 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10€. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 _. 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 B 


Millionaires Success secrets details free, 19 Sio- 5 
cum Street, West Long Branch, N.J. 07764 n 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poteri- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-05-7 100 Mama- 
roneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 DE 


















MAKE MONEY on easy writing jobs for business! 
$100 a day possible. Send stamped addresse 
envelope for free information. Foley, A-6, PO Box 
22472 San Francisco, CA 94122 i 





HOW MUCH does being your own boss or making = 
$25,000 per year interest you? The Warner break- 
through in the Engraving field could be your. 
future. Write: Warner, Room EC-113-GF, 151 
Jarvis, Chicago, iL 60626 










` BUSIRESS OPPORTUNITIES 


.HOW TO MAKE. LIFETIME INCOME from writing, 
copying or putiishing information. We tell you 

. what to copy arc how to write. Anyone can begin 

this perfect hore business immediately! Details 
25¢. National Pest. Box 2951A-5 Culver City, Cali- 
fornia 90236. 





CABLE/FM BROADCAST STATION: Excellent 
spare time income. o investment required. 
"Broadcasting". Sox 5516-SF, Walnut Creek, CA 
94596 





$25.00 DAILY FOSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De- 
tails FREE. SERVICE, Bex 715-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
11563. 





$500.00 WEEK Y! IMMEDIATE, GUARANTEED 
Home Income Suffing Envelopes. FREE Supplies! 

Send Two Stamps. Profits, B725-AMO, Belen, N.M. 
87002 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable wortd- 
wide, mail corde: business from home, without 
capital or travel «broad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Exserienca unnecessary. Free re- 
port. Mellinger, Cept. E1986, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91364. 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes euse, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 0764: 





GIVE EVERY CUSTOMER/PROSPECT A FABU- 
LOUS VACATION in Las Vegas and other famous 
resorts plus $50C:00 in game chips and entertain- 
ment. Watch you: product sales zoom out of sight 
for a mere $2! “or information write: Business 
incentives, 1311 3erkshire, Austin, Texas 78723. 





$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
letters. information —FREE. Opportunities, Box 
721AM, Lynbrook. N.Y. 11563. 





EEAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOV:RNMENT LANDS . . . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing: Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘‘Canadiare Land Opportunities" includes 
complete information! Send $2.00. Canadian In- 
ternational, Box 19107-YS, Washington, D.C. 
20036 





MOVE TO SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA? De- 
cide with our thicx information package on jobs, 
houses with photcs. rentals, retirement communi- 
ties, and more. $5.00 postpaid to Glenn, 3031 
Windmill, Torrance, California 90503 





FINANCIAL INDEFENDENCE . . . in Real Estate 
during your Spare Time. Without Selling! Without 
Capital! investmert Handbook. Free Details. JWP, 
Box 2531-AF, Culver City. California, 90230. 





GOVERNMENT LENDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! "Governmen: Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current natioawide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-¥S, Washington, D.C. 20036 








28C ACRES FOR $4,950.00 

Large sprawling preperty ideal for cattle ranching, 
investment, and hcmesteading. In Paraguay, (con- 
sidered by investo:s "The Switzerland" of South 
America). Tax berefits for cattle ranching! For 
details and terms "write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West. Apt AP, Toronto, Canada M5M 
3A8 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 
perior, attractive. integrated neighborhoods. 
Shaker Heights Ho«sing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 44122 (216) 751-2155. 
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REAL ESTATE 


| CANADIAN ADVENTURER LAND Sand beaches, tall 


pines; fishing for pike, trout, walleyes, sturgeon: 
Hunting for moose, deer: Airstrip: $10 down, $20 
monthly, immediate possession: $1700 special 
price for home or cottage site. Cari Alford, Dept. 
AT., 16 Bath Road, Kingston, Ontario. 
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CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 





VACATIONS 


SAIL THE MAINE COAST. Historic schooner "STE- 
PHEN TABER”. Relaxed, informal vacation. $225 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September, Al! 
inclusive. Write Capt. Mike Anderson, Box 736-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843 

SLA Ri iNOS ACER ee 
Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $205-$225 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine 04843 
inl eet aif at SEE mag 
LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted schooner, 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 
for folder, 
<param eens nt 
Experience vanishing lifestyle with Alaskan Regis- 
tered Guides bush family. Classic Log Lodge, 
breathtaking sea, mountain panorama, excellent 
fishing, whales, seal, bear, eagles, bird rookeries, 
30’ tides. 10 guests Max. Boat, floatplane access 
only. 5 days with guide $625.00 Wilderness Lodge 
China Poots Bay Box 2 Via Homer, Alaska 99603 
Radio/Phone Contact 907-235-8910 

E Acum ERN 
EXCHANGE YOUR HOME for one in BRITAIN, 
CANADA, FRANCE ECT. individually-matched 
home exchanges through-out N. America/Eu- 
rope---one week up. Rentals also. INTERCHANGE 
(A) #400, 888 7th Avenue, New York 10019, N.Y., 


(212) 265-4300 
asa dcbct nr nee ee ee 


Spend Hawaiian beach-side summer reading | 
American Novelists from Wolfe to Cheever. Infor- | 


mation: H.M., 59-019 Holawa, Haleiwa, Hi. 96712 


E ne eT OE oe ER eT ERE 
VACATION RENTALS 


MAINE—Small guest cottage on private estate 
located on Sebago Lake. Separate office in con- 
verted stables if desired. Tennis Court. Avaitable 
semi-monthly or monthly after June 20. Full 
estate also available for small conferences. P. S. 
DONOHUE, 20 CLOVELLY RD, Wellesley, MA 
02181 Tel. 617-235-4384 

————— GARE 
PRIVATE TENNIS! Beachfront Jamaican villa, four 
bedrooms, staff. Snorkeling, bodysurting, friendly 
fishing village. From $270. Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, 
Hartford CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 

DRE tS mixed RN 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. Oceanfront house, fur- 
nished, four small bedrooms. Private beach privi- 
leges. Roedder, 8405 Rayburn Rd., Bethesda, MD 
20034 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
9th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 

AP seal ELS if NONI RUDE EO AR a TN. 
DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for the adventurous trav- 
eler! For a sample portfolio of our unique travel 
guides send two dollars to Great Trips, Box 5199- 
A, Grand Central Station, New York NY 10017. 
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| remote, yet easily accessible. And it's quiet up. 
; here. Quiet, pristine (and suitable for families), 










TRAVEL 


REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooki 
and wines in a comfortable French home in ru 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor 
mation "Yetabo"', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yoni 

France. | 





COME BACKPACKING AND FISHING 

IN THE IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 2 
Equipment, meals, guiding, and some of the least seen country 
in the Continental U.S. For a truly relaxing vacation, and the soli 
tude of wilderness idaho-styie. 
We are licensed and bonded, write: 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S  ;/ 
SPECIAL 












David Petersen - 






e 
Box 9252, Mosców, Idaho 83843 
(208) 882-1955 






























Travelers Gourmets, Linguists—A Forty Herb | 
Chart in twelve languages, attractively calli< 
graphed $3 Stone, Box 204, Auburn, CA 95603 uS 





HOME EXCHANGES '78. DEADLINE: AUG. 31 EU- 
ROPE CANADA HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE LTD. 
We make ALL arrangements. 6532-C Maple St. 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6P 5P2 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 
163-09 AF Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 Sn 


Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SAV Travel Box 571-A3 Hicksville, 

New York 11802 E 





NICE PLACE, NICE PRICE. That's THR-RIFT INNS. 
Tired of plunking out your bucks to support crum-. 
my motel food and toilet bow! swimming pools? At. 
THR-RIFT INNS your money goes towards a nice, 
clean room. So nice we gladly invite comparison 

with anyone. We have motels in Williamsburg, Va. a 
Newport News, Va. and Annapolis, Md. Write for. 
free brochure: THR-RIFT INNS Dept. ATM Box - 
2699 Newport News, Va. 23602 or call for reserva- 
tions (804) 874-4100. de 
KEEP PROMISING YOURSELF you'll get away? 
Really get away? Maybe do a little brook trout 
fishing, goose hunting or just plain relaxing? We 
may have your answer-—Northern Canada, Find 
James Bay in your atlas and you've found our. jr 
backyard. Ojibway Country indian Camps/Fort: $5 
Hope, via Nakina, Ontario POT 1L0, Canada. We're. 
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Williamsburg, va. Newport News, Va. 
Annapolis, Md. 









For information write: Box 2699, 
Dept. AT, Newport News, Va. 23602 









SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Natural history expedi- 
tions explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona. Flying, jeeping, rafting, camping, lodging. - 
Geology/Archaeology. Free brochure: P.O. Box 
945, Dept-108, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 
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- Photographs, information, $1.00. 










FILMS AR AND COLOR SLIDES - 


IARLES THARALDSON - WORLDWIDE SLIDES 
7 Washburn Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 





PER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features and 

orts, sound and silent, color and black/white 
film: classics. Bogart. Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, etc. 
etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 1576-A1, 
South Bend, indiana 46634 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


-PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED 
_ “POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- 
= ful, hand-selected wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
2014847. 








Starfish Jeweiry, key chains $3.00 necklaces 
$5.00 Starfish, Box 7-349, West Hartford, Conn. 
06107 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best: 
holds 200 cards—-$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
. guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bidg., Boston 
. 02115 


E SHY POWER T-SHIRTS. An ideal gift for that 
special someone you live with whom you haven't 
- Seen in years. Shirts are imprinted with a picture 
“oof Rocky (Shy Power's elegant jellyfish), and the 
- words SHY POWER. Accompanied by a moderate- 
“ly amusing pamphlet, shirts are 50/50 cotton/ 
> polyester, come in blue, yellow, or green. Three 
sizes: small (34-36); medium (38-40); and large 
~ (42-44). Send $6.50 to Shy Power, Box 241, Old 
* Bethpage, New York 11804 (Don't be bashful.) 





~ JEWEL BOX CARVED FROM SOLID REDWOOD with 
;:a fich, hand-rubbed oil finish, royal blue lining and 
|. two separate compartments—all in a handsome, 
'cfrough-hewn design. Also ideal for keys, coins, 
paperclips, etc. . . 8 inches long, 4 inches wide. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed! Only $12.95— postpaid. 
: REDWOOD ARTS, Dept. A-67C, Star Rt. Box 12-A, 
_ Myers Flat, California 95554. 





MISCELLANY 


YOUR PSYCHE REJUVENATED— THROUGH AL- 
CUPHANETICS! Easier, more effective method of 
self-programming, mind Control and relaxation. 
-= Details FREE. Life Dynamics Fellowship, 2935 Chil- 
fon Way, Box 418-FCY, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 





=. COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 504. Vernon, 
-Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





... "GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
» Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





a JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentiemen! 
inter-Pacific, 
Box SOAM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





= HANG A POET. qu handprint and frame your 
< favorite poem. Send 25€ for illustrated brochure. 
c. Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
<= York 11229 










SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! identi- 
y, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





. -LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
... Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 










.— PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
. 295€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
.. Mo. 63119 








M MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
m ME Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 





MISCELLANY 


SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 


Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blackliage #4C Tucson, AZ 85712 


DATES GALORE! Meet eigidp ecu Pare: Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY!! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


SINGLE BOCKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Write BOX AE Ewarthmore, Pa. 19081 


GINGHAM FLOWER CENTERPIECE. Easy instruc- 
tions. $1.00. Box 8282-T, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. 


HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 
name and address wth $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 
LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
05476. 


THE WAREHOUSE —.OWEST PRICES ON STEREO 
EQUIPMENT. TYPEWRITERS, AND CAR STEREOS. 
All brand new, factory sealed and fully warranteed. 
Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T BUY IT 
CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast service. THE WARE- 
HOUSE, Dept. 7, 18% North Main Street, Milltown, 
New Jersey 08850 


HELP SAVE STAR T3EK Send $1 for information 
to: David McDonaic, 316 East Fourth St., Long 
Beach, Miss. 39560 


COLLECT ROYAL DOULTON, Over 300 exquisite 
figurines. Special price list $1.00. FIGURINE COL- 
LECTORS GUILD, F.O. Box 4122, Heading, Pa. 
19606. No minimurr purchase required. 


International Correspondence Club. Fred Knapp. 
P.O. Drawer 27856, Tempe, Arizona, USA. 
85282. 


C.B.ERS Dictionary of C.B. Slang, Now Available. 
Send $5.00. to J. T. Wicker L.T.D. 2390 Broadway 
Supt #7-87-88 St. W.Y.C. 10024 


Historical T-Shirts & Totes 


Virginia "Woolf, Bach. 
Nietzsche, Amaile Earhart, 
Plate, Sesan B. Anthony, 
George Sand, Freud, Marx, 
Oscar Vlde, Jane Austen, 
Dostoevsky, Mark Twain, 
Totkein, Colette, 
Wittgenstein, Einstein, 
žy Emma Pa emen a ane 
SU. e oe Russel Gustav Mahler, 
virginia wool Gertruda Stein, Emily 
Dickinsen, Mao T'se Tung. 
T-SHIRTS white cctton sm (34-36), med (38-40), Ig 
(42-44) $6.00ea 4/$20. 
TOTE BAGS (available only in italicized names) 
natura! color, cotton 13"x17"x3" $9.50ea 4/$35. 

prices postpati - make checks payable to 

Historical T-Shirts & Totes 
Box55y Swemerville, Mass. 02144 


- 





NIETZSCHE 


SUCCEED WITH JCB, school, friends. Remember 
names, faces, dates, facts. $2.95. Arlotta Press. 
Dept. A-2. 6340 Millbank Drive. Dayton, Ohio 
45459. 


You can clone ycurself. information. $10. The 
Society of Ghent, 45 N. Orchard St., Suite 301, 
Madison, Wis. 537.5 


BALDING? "ULTFAHAIR" grows healthy hair! 
Spectacular results guaranteed! $19.95. AGING? 
"ULTRASKIN" erases wrinkled skin! $9.95. UL- 


TRACO Box 102884 Detroit 48210 


Mature, well-educated office manager-secretary- 
bookkeeper for one-person office of retired active 
engineer on intemational development. Live-in 
arrangement. Sorre travel. Will consider with one 
child 12 years miremum or a couple. Box 548 AM, 
80522. 
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MISCELLANY | 


CULTURED T-SHIRT S—Rimbaud, Thoreau. Ke- 
rouac, Keynes, Perls, Brontes, Mahler, ives, Mel- 
ville, Escher, Klimt, Vivaldi, AynRand, Varese, Bar- 
tok, Parrish, Bosch, Veblen, Wilde, Poe, Ricardo, 
T.S. Eliot, Reich, Skinner, Verne, Malthus, Hesse, 


Blake, Adam Smith, Orwell, $6, 2 for $11; 
S,M,L,XL, P.O. Box 232-A, Newton Centre, MA. 
02159 





YOUR NAME beautifully engraved on metal plate 
for your front door. $5.00 Ackerman Engraving -` 
Co. Box 56 Saugerties. N.Y. 12477 


London Theatre Update. What's playing now in 40 
London theatres? Send $1.00. H. Willms, P.O. Box 
12213, Tucson, Arizona, 85711. 


LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how'" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking. 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 


NECKTIE CLEANING 


SPECIAL OFFER: Clean and restore 6 ties for 
$7.50. Beautifuily! Send for free tie mailer or mail 
direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. Roblin Tiemaster, 


190A Glencove Ave., Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 


GAMING 


" BEAT THE p" 
EP DICE TABLES NA 
Make Dough...Like a PRO 


in all Legalized Casinos 


Place only $ bets. 
All numbers are in your favor including 7 
2,3,4,5,6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
You win every roll! 
FREE DETAILS! M. C, CORBIN Dept. AT-6 
Box 868, Radio City Sta.. M.Y., N.Y. 10019 





LATE LISTINGS 





aei i etm AHEM YEH a rrr BAHIA AT Im er de hia NOY 


| Grand Steinway antique piano. Collectors item, 


about 70 years old. $3,500. Firm price. Please cali 
Amos Nahor at (617) 969-1931, evenings. 





RECIPES 


FABULOUSLY DELICIOUS GREEK HONEY NUT 
CAKE RECIPE. $ | TO ROSE, RT. 2, ST. CHRISTO- 
PHER HARBOR, VERO BEACH, FL. 32960 
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The spirit of Marlboro 
-ina low tar cigarette. 
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Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. And still offers up the 
same quality that has made Marlboro famous. 


E 












Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
. That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





13 mg!'tar’’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 
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See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 









tar mg. < nicotine mg. / 

cigarette arene — 
BrandPNon-Fler — 25 |. | | 16 
BrandCNon-iller — ^ : ed c Il 
Brand W e cee C NENNEN 
BrandW!00 i ..19 14. 
BandM —— . 18 .. 11 . 
Brand S Menthol — / . | 18 /— A. , 12... 
BraendS Mentho 100 18 .—  , 12... 
BrandBH100 — —  — 18 /Á— 10 
BrandMBox —. .— d£ 2 NUM 
Brand K Menthol  — | se 17 .—  » 214 — 


Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “‘tar”’ 


tar mg. / nicotine mg. : 
cigarette cigarette 


Brand P Box 15 ooOOOO 0.8 


"—— —————————————————— nnmn naninira aner eiere Ha ER EE 























Brand K Mid — 1.14 | 09 Ç 

BrandWLighk — | 13 | | 09 . 

BrandMLights  — 113 . . 08 .- 

Brand Oey secu dde ss DIM ee 

Brand D Menthol — . —. 11 98 

Brand VMentro— 5. —— — 11... 07. 

Brand V DNE: LANCE 

Brand d M Menthol || 8 | anzu MD. b. We ag, £3 

BrandM Li —— M — (T E | et Soft pack-1 mg. 
Cariton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 ' Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 


“Av per cigarette ty FTC method 


ee ee eee 
Of all brands, lowes’...Cariton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | .05 mg. nicotine av. oer cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Sof: Pack and Menthel. 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. “76. 
Box 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 









VALUABLE COMPLETE WORKS 
as & trial member of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLLIB' 


The Sagpested Trial: You simply agree to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial Savings on most books you choose 








doof ARernates, ang will be sent ta vou approximately every 

bp three and a Ball weeks. 

doo H you wish to curchase the Selection. do nothing and it 
S [UNIT be shipped topou automatically. 
















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The entire six- volume set for 


More than . portrait of a great American, on ly 


this monumental C-volume biography is a 
tapestry of america in crisis and resolution. 
Winner of . Pulitzer Prize for history...a 
work cftimsless beauty and humanity. 


THE SIORY OF by WILL and 
CIVILIZATION 2m. | 


This multi-eoiume aistory f 
of all man. ond —~ ancient or 
and modera, Occidental 


and Orient., is one of the only 


great Biersry achieve- 


ments of tee twentieth 
century. PUBLISHER'S $241,445 


LIST PRICE: 


THE NEW COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New fourth edition... completely 


revised after a lapse of twelve years 


Cited ir carter editions as the best single- for 
volume reference werk, this latest illus- 

trated edities has over 7000 new articles. only 
numerous useful features and lists: tables 

of rulers of many ecuntries,, Third World 


persons. eveets, art 'orms and places. PUBLISHERS $ 79 50 


LIST PRICE: 


THE COMPACT EDITION OF THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Contains the complete contents 
of the 1 -^volkme Oword English for S 5O 
Dictionary, gzneralle considered 


the final arbzer of the meaning, only 


origin, hater: and usage of words 


in the Enclishlancuaere. Bausch & $ o5 
Lomb magniwing gless included. PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: 





FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


I You will cebe the Howk-ofuhe-Month Club. News* a 
.Wterary magszine published by the Club fifteen times a 
| wear The News escribes the coming Selection and scores 


* if you do not went the Selection —or you would like one 
of the. Alternater-or no book at ai simply indicate your 
Sion on ghe em hy forms always enclosed with the News 
litsewe-ccceive itv the date Specified. 
Fe: te mail delivery of the News, you should 
* ect om without having had 10 days to decide 
eke yor wact #, thar Selection may be returned at 
Aub oe 






CARL SANDBURG's Pulitzer Prize-Winning — $ x ; = 





hat 





31859 


PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE: 





"120 


*15 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 7-A8-7 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
send me the work I have checked in the box at right, for which you will 
bill me. I agree to buy four Selections or Alternates during the first 
year lam a member, paying in most cases special members’ prices. 
My membership is cancelable any time after | buy these four books. 
A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 


F YOU are not aware of the many 

clear advantages, both economic 
and intellectual, of shopping i in 
America's Bookstore? the dramatic 
opportunity outlined here is well 
worth your attention, Until now, 
high retail prices have put the mag- 
nificent works shown here beyond 
the reach of many reading families. 
However, as.a trial member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, you 
can choose any one of these works 
at an extraordinary saving — as 
much as $220. 

This bounty for booklovers is not 

a one-time affair but is a demonstra- 
tion of a continuing benefit. Not 

only will you be able to keep abreast 
of the important new books you are 
eager to read, but if you continue 
your membership you will enjoy 
similar savings on expensive library 
sets and high-priced reference. 
works. It's a wonderful way to bii 
a well-rounded Bora and Saye 
money, too, 
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(| The Compact n 
Edition of the OED $17, 50. 


i} Cari dir s s 
ERATUM LINCOLN $18. 50 


(_] THE NEW COLUMBIA 
ENOYCLOPED! A $15 


Cl THE STORY ——— 
OF Ci VILIZATION 824 45 
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Putitupandletit work ^ — — — ^ — 
Let's say it was sheer luck. Or lets not say that, ifitisthe ~~ 
«Kodak work of one who has dedicated a lifetime to mastering the art of - 
xnowing the right moment. 
Or even of the work of one of the many young people who 
hope they have the talent and the spark to justify that dedication. 
Maybe that holds for your own work, young or once young. 
Whether or not your personal dedication runs in that direction, 
you may just have some fine photography of high pertinence that 
accomplishes nothing sitting unseen in a box on a shelf. 
B A photo dealer or professional can advise you on getting it 
We properly printed and how to put it up where it can work on you and 
D yours or your colleagues and visitors in your living or working 
environment. We think that you'll enjoy the result. 


Us Quality in photographic paper is such a serious matter to us that 

E we tend to think lofty thoughts on the importance of its role in the 

m world and so we lightly sign "Kodak" on the back when we supply it. 
o 

‘with a good photograp 
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ANTHONY BRANDT 446 Views | i 
On the stones | bro 


CHRISTOPHER LYDON 


JEREMIAH NOVAK The Tri Con 
‘Meet th é President ] 
| “AATEC | | uu" foreign policy. 
liza Childs, Sally Oxith. [tm da a e S ELEANOR CLARK 60 The Tidies - "i 
layeanne King Laura Mathews | ids ^x | | | A place ; for T ; and 
ONTRIBUTING EDITORS: -o 4 | | in its summer ple | 
/ illian Abrahams (West Coast), PROC S : 
Amanda. Helle Ward Just, John L'Heureux, 
James Alan McPherson, Adrian Taylor, 
Ross Terris, Dart Wakefield, Daniel Yergin E | FI cT ON 


bs MARY MANNING - 63 ‘Under the Blanket | 

: Garih Hite X 

- TREASUREF: 
“Arthur F. Goocear! 
CIRCULATION CORECTOR: | 

E. Roy M. Green | | POETRY | 
| SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER: STEPHEN SANDY 45 Prefect 


sydney Leonard FLORENCE ELON | 62. Pain Killer 
IRCULATICN. ASSISTANT: pee 
PETER DAVISON 75. Cross Cut 


REPORTS & COMMENT 
| JONATHAN EVAN MASLOW | 6 , Puerto Rico | 2n 
Don Cook 16. France: The Making of the I Elit 


LIFE post 
REUVEN FRANK 
MARTIN GREEN. 


BENJAMIN DEMOTT 81. Watch 
JUSTIN KAPLAN 8 rd Digging m 7 
PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 7 PLA 


4 The Editor’s Page 
THOMAS GRIFFITH 20 Party of One 
The Mail 





ie following account. was ee to this depart- 


. ment by a person who chooses to remain anony- 


mous and who. describes himself as a former 


Official Mumbler for an. arm of the United States. 


government: - 


> The founding. of Mumblers Anonymous was provoked ` 
at a Georgetown dinner party one night in 1952. I 


remember it well. Two fellows were arguing hotly and 
heavily, after an overlong cocktail period and a copious 


dinner, :about the merits of a certain person. They 


almost came to blows, but a soberer guest intervened 


- and softly pointed out that there was.a certain impreci-- 
= sion in the debate. One antagonist was talking about 


E Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, 


1853-1857, and the other was proceeding on th» as- 


sumption that the subject of discussion was Am rose 
Bierce, a writer who disappeared under mysterious 
circumstances and is now believed to be editing The 
National Hosier under an assumed name. The two an- 
tagonists shook hands and agreed on the spot to or- 


<= ganize MA. 


The organization is posited òn the fact that mumbling 
has become a way of expression in America, if not a way 
of life. Without benefit of overt publicity, founcation 
grants, or the faddishness that has attended such move- 
ments as TM, Rolfing, est, and wheat-germ enemas, MA 
has grown to be a significant “closet. movemert" in 
< ; America. In 1963, the Washington-based organization 
= voted to admit nonresident members; a year later, the 

- rolls were opened to word-slurrers, malapropists, solip- 
gists, and speech-writers for public officials of any 
level—local, state, or national. Today the movement 


: boasts 1134 chapters i in 627 cities and suburbs. Meztings - 


. are held quietly, usually unintelligibly, in the homes of 
. members. The setting is generally informal ard the 
. aeeouterments of formal organizations—rings, lapel 
ribbons, secret handshakes, ‘podiums, maces, Happy 


- Hours—are eschewed. The latest Annual Convenzion of 
- Mumblers Anonymous, held. last month in Larynx, | 


orth Dakota, the hometown of our founding member 
nd current president, Arthur. (Molasses Moutk) Jen- 


7 s an exception. The secr tary noted that this was 
a ng since the 


il E Ret grece of. Dy. Mt 


Morp 


“Thass “what I said, dint I?—the plice,” 
retorted. . | 

“Wait a mint. Wait : a mint!” said Knox, our Louisy i 
delegate. 

At that. moment, two gentlemen eiin a striki 
resemblance to Gilbert and Sullivan entered the room 
Sullivan, or his prototype, surveyed the assemblage 
with a haughty stare. Gilbert, or his image, stroked his 
beard —strummed it, really, to the sounds of a mandolin 
emanating from Jensen's pantry —and burst. into song: 

“A wandering mumbler I, | | 
A thing of swallowed diphthongs. . ." 

The presiding Mumbler banged the table and pleaded, 
“Ordure! Ordure!" For several minutes chaos not only 
rained, but poured. Then the meeting returned to order 
and Jensen introduced the principal business of the 
convention—a proposal to inaugurate a National Dayot 
Enunciation, to be observed on the second Tuesday of 
every Janarry (or Janry) with the utterance of three 
minutes of precise and grammatical speech in every. 
schoolroom, city hall, legislative chamber, church pul- 
pit, and broadcasting Pu and on every street corner 
of America. 

"And here to argue the motion," said Molasses Mouth 
Jensen, with uncharacteristic precision, "I present our — 
distinguished delegate from New York, that soul of sole- 


cism, that master of the Freudian solipsism, Mr. 


Howard Cosell" (It should be interpolated here that a 
Cosell is the first member of MA to have attained 
high position in the movement not as a mumbler bu 


 asan unfortunately ; articulate mangler of the languag 


“I think... ,” Cosell. began. (Cheers, applause, : an 
voice from the back of the room, “An historic first 
think,” he went on, "that it purviews this. disti: 
assemblage: that we deal with persiflage as it happens, 
each perse and each fage at its own time. The proposa 
fora National Day of Enunciation i is a super idea. I wi 
go so far as to s say that it is even a superfloous idea, an 
I move that we incorporatize it into the calendar of 
American holidays forth and to wit." : 

The chairman said, “All in favor say ‘Aya,’ al 
opposed say ‘Naw’ "7 =o PE 

“The motion is [word indecipherable].” 

And that, Ladies and Gennmun, in case you don 
awreddy know it, is how the second Toosday of Janarry 
(or Janry) has come to be National Enunciation Day, by 
decree of the Presdunt of the Younisates in the Year o 
our Lord, Nineteen Senty-sen. Bleeve me! __ : 
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ee Arne can telephone service is 
. the best mrthe world. Yet it’s well 

_ within thewreach of virtually every 
Americar. 

| "This £idn't happen by accident. 
eos Both che quality and economy 
of your telephone service benefit 

_, greatly fa m technological innova- 

. tions Bel Laboratories and Western 
, Electric produce for the Bell System. 
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Money Well Spent... 
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2 Geni ne innovation doesn't 
come chess. 

S But fhe money Western Electric 
^ spends OR esearch and a 
ment at Bell Labs produces a lot of 
- inno vation: 

wc Abou 40% of what Western 

v Elec tric makes today didn't exist 
m 1972.7 



















Though such innovation costs 
a lot, it saves you money. 








Saves You Money. 








Take long distance calling, for 
example. It’s one of the few things 
that costs little more today than 
29 years ago. That's because tech- 
nological improvements have hel Iped 
hold costs down. 

For example, we have increased 
the capacity of coaxial cable systems 
from 600 simultaneous conversa- 
tions in 1941 to 132,000 today. 

We've increased sevenfold 
the capacity of our major microwave. 
transmission system. 

And our largest electronic _ 
switching system can handle four 
times the capacity of the pre- 
vious system. | 

Innovations like these 
involve answering engineer- 






- Western Electric and Bell | Labs wi 














ing and manufacturing questions: a 
the forefront of technology. 
Without the intimate flow of 
information that exists between Bell 
Labs and Western Electric, many o 
our innovations would have been 
much longer in coming. 5 | 
Some might not have come at al 
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A Complex Futur F uture. 
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"Many future innovations will b 
even more complex, requiring even 
closer interaction: © 

As part of the Bell System, 


continue to put technology to Wor D. 
for you. | 
Soeven if you can t aiford the 
best of everything, you'll still. 
< be able to afford the 
best of something: 
\ Thebest telephone s E 
c. lon earth. ; 
















slow drift from tropical paradise 
s begun. Americans, American busi- 
ss, and American investment capital 
ve been trickling out of Puerto Rico 
some time now. Since the recent 
epression began, more than 300 main- 
and companies have pulled up stakes. 
f course more than 1000 blue chip 
rms still have subsidiaries on the 
sland (including a flourishing pharma- 
eutical industry that has made Puerto 
ico the pill capital of the world), but 
hose companies that remain aren't ex- 
panding as quickly as expected, and a 
imber of companies that once consid- 
red building factories here have de- 
ided against it. 
In the past two years, Pan Am 
ropped its entire New York-San Juan 
schedule; ITT sold its oldest foreign 
ubsidiary, Puerto Rico Telephone 


Company, to the commonwealth gov- 
ernment; Phillips Petroleum closed its 
textile piant; and MacDonald's 


uprooted its golden arches after a long 


labor dispute. The Pittsburgh Pirates 
and the New York Mets even failed to 


show up last year for their annual exhi- 


bition game. 

Instead of enjcying the endless boom 
once confidently predicted by econo- 
mists, Puerto Ricans are suffering 
through an intractable slump—“a tor- 
rent of cold water thrown in the face of 
our industrial development,” as one lo- 
cal tabloid put it. A few years ago, 
Americans were high-rolling under the 
palms. They heaped praise on Puerto 
Rican industrial development while 
Puerto Ricans lauded American enter- 
prise and know-how. But since the 
onset of depression, this after-you-Gas- 
ton act has become rare. Not that there 
are rock-throwing demonstrators or 
Yankee Ge Home signs. On the con- 


trary, the movement for Puerto Rican. 
independence from the United States 
remains minuscule, and the islander 
elected in 1976 a “1000 percent” assimi- 
lationist administration under Gover 
nor Carlos Romero Barcelo. | 
The promoter's dream of Puerto Rico ; 
as an “investor’s paradise" and “profit 
island” lost some of its appeal, however, 
when the economic reality became: 
clear. The cost of living has risen 45. 
percent in three years. Unemployment 
may be twice as high as the officially 
recognized 20 percent; unions have 
priced wages out of Third World com 
petition; and three out of five Puerto 
Rican families subsist on federally sup- 
plied food stamps. One top song on the: 
hit parade was a salsa lament that. 
went: i 


Gritan las mujeres 
desde sus balcones 

estoy, estoy 

hecha con cupones! 


The womencry . 

from their balconies | 
I've been saved, I’ve been Cg 
by food stamps! 


The Puerto Ricans have done much 
for themselves. They have raised their 
per capita income to a near- d 
level; built modern roads, schools, a 
factories in the former ' porkon d 


the Caribbean"; established a scrup 

lously honest civil administration; anc 
lifted life expectancy from forty-two to 
sixty-eight years in just two decades 
They therefore look upon their current 
economic plight with perplexity. Afte: 
all, islanders remind you, only fifteen 


-years ago the Kennedy Administratior 


proudly displayed Puerto Rico to 
ot democracy ke yarting as “a a sh wt 
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sy-to-use used camer 
h easy-to-change lenses. 


e than three million people have bought Minolta. So you can get all kinds of interest- 
ita SR-T 35mm single lens reflex cam- ing photographs—from fisheye wide-angle. 
And now they cost substantially less shots to close-up pictures of faraway sub=- 
ever before. jects with a super-telephoto lens—using just 

vy is the Minolta SR-T such a well-used one camera. 

a? And the lenses are easy to change, with 
ls easy to use, for one thing. With Minoltas the unique Minolta bayonet mount that re- 
atented through-the-lens metering system, quires only a quick turn to put a lens on or 
you get perfect exposures just by lining up take one off. : 
two needles in the big, bright viewfinder. Ask for the easy-to-use Minolta SR-T at- 
. Interchangeable lenses, for another. All your photo dealer. Or for more information 
Mindlta SR-T models accept all of the nearly — write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 


C forty Rokkor-X and Celtic lenses made by Ramsey, N.J. 07446 
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raining Genter in ie island's < cen- * 
"mountains, and the. Alliance for m 
ogress tapped Puerto. Ricans to serve | 


its highest levels. 


As the frequent military coups án 
tin America attest, the odds against — 
ecessful, rapid modernization. under 
derly democracy are considerable. . 
t since 1952, when the United States 
nted Puerto Rico self-rule under. 


mmonwealth status, industrializa- 
n and elections have coexisted peace- 


| Ly Puerto Ricans turn out on voting - 


y by majorities of 80 and 90 percent. 


course, they sometimes take their. 


litics too seriously: on election night 
our years ago shredded ballots floated 
lown the Manati River, and in the 
ipring of 1976 the Democratic primary 


aucuses broke up in fistfights between - 


Carter and Jackson supporters. But no 
med guards need stand by the voting 
ooths, and government changes hands 
aniquilly if not regularly. 


Operation Bootstrap 


Inall but two elections since 1940, the 
Puerto Ricans have placed their faith 
in Luis Mufioz Marín's Popular Demo- 
cratic party. Muñoz, who retired in 1964 

fter four straight terms as governor, 
s considered the architect of modern 
Puerto Rico, and it was his ambitious 
development scheme, Operation Boot- 

rap, that initiated the island's as- 
| shing elimb from its colonial status. 
order to save his beloved mountain 


‘os (hillbillies) from the despair 
estitution left. by centuries of. 


alism, Muñoz dedicated his long 


areer to importing an. industrial E 
lution, practically piece. by piece, 
à town or mountain pueblo 

vi hout its. concrete factory, as 

a symbol of America’s role in - 

-as the Catholic churches. 
Sane before the a Ratte 


< dinner," 
that those products must be imported - 
from the Dominican Republic for local 
. consumption. As a San Juan banker 
“If you mention investment in. 
agriculture over lunch at the Banker's 


A the soil is tough Ted clay. To $ gee a 
Puerto Rican jibero wielding a machete - 
up the sixty-degree slope of his plantain. 
field is to understand why so. many 
young Puerto R.cans have fled to the. 
mainland. | 
The average age of Puerto. ‘Rican: 
farmers i is sixty years, and productivity 
“after- : 


is so low in tae traditional 
coffee and tobaeco, economy 


said, 


Club, everyone laughs. Then they walk 
out on you.’ 

In the early 1950s Mufioz and the 
Popular Democrats granted seventeen- 
year loca. tax exemptions to any cor- 
poration willing to locate a manufac- 
turing plant on the island. (Under the 
commonwealth compact, Puerto Rico is 
free of federal <axes.) The goal was to 
create joos anc. income and keep one 
step ahead of a Malthusian outcome. 
Operation Bootstrap eventually drew 
nearly 1800 manufacturing operations 
to Puerto Rico, many of which belonged 
to mainland firms starting out in a 
friendly business environment before 
moving into full multinational invest- 
ment in Europe and Latin America. 

Ironieally, Oneration Bootstrap now 
receives partial blame for Puerto Rico's 


“inability to weather the world reces- 


sion. During tke first decade of indus- 
trialization, the island's Economic De- 


 velopment Administration, known .as 


Fomento, was eontent to attract labor- 


- intensive industries, particularly : those 
in ladies’ garment and foundation man- 
"ufacturing. (Puerto Rico was commonly 
called the brzssiere capita! in those 
— days.) Bat as wages steadily rose and 
. tax exemptions expired, the first-gen- 
eration Bootst-ap industries began re- - 
| locating i in cheaper labor markets such 
vas Taiwan anz 
le. Wo ed 1960s, Fomento was obliged to ~ 
^ change eourse radically and begin im- 
_ Porting highly technological, capital- 
e intensive industries such as 
e ceuticals and electronics. 


"South Korea. By the 


- The centerpiece. of the new dievelóp- 


Water eas dor ‘@akers | and score 


so-called “downstream plants,” manu- 


facturing plastics and textiles from pam 
- fined crude. : 


But no sooner had the oil giants 
converted the south coast of the isle 
into a science fiction playgroun 
pipes, tanks, and towers than OP 


crude oil quadrupled i in price. Ameri 


demand for the island’s refined 
products dropped dramatically, and the 
bottom fell out of the Puerto Rican 
economy. The refineries cut back pro- 
duction and laid off workers, and plans: 
for the superport were permanently 
shelved. While the island's economy 
struggled to absorb an estimated $350 
million loss, most of the projected 
downstream plants never reached th 

construction stage. Commonwealth Oil 
Refining Company, Puerto Rico's larg- 
est refiner, informed the Federal Ener- 
gy Administration last summer that it 


would have to declare bankruptcy un- 
less it could get a $100 million federal . 


bailout. Turned down by the federales; 
CORCO's survival is now in grave > 
doubt, with a loss of 2500 jobs in the. s 
balance. ei. 

Fomento officials are understand- 
ably humiliated by the drubbing that 
Puerto Rico has taken in petrochemi- 


cals. Departing Fomento Director Teo- __ 
doro Moscoso admitted that "our deci- — 
sion to go into petrochemicals was 
based on the thought that OPEC- 


wouldn't work. Our projections, along: 
with the best advice from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and expert. know 


; edge from within the industry, 7 
- cated that. we'd have oil running 
our ears until the end of the centu 


“Vegetative growth" 


As Mufioz’s right-hand man, Keni 
dy's ambassador to Venezuela, an 


. Fomento's chief intermittently 0! 
twenty-five years, Moscoso is regar 


as the godfather of the modern Puert 


-Riean economy. The dashed petro gam 
plan sent him into retirement, but no 
s pharma B 
e. E strap alone cannot win the race agains 
| Puerto Rico’s population growth. . 
ing £o ment strategy 2 was. a n T 
B t "on the E that while Fomento discus 135,1 00 


before he realized that Operation Boot 


index of this losing struggle, he said, 





be c INS 


untur n cee 


Americans. are carefully invested by the life 
insurance industry. Invested in many areas of 
; the American noy And the return on this 


A aeslahe to the expansion o 
industry; stimulating the econorr "t : cr ing : 
jobs, and improving our standard of living. This 
money helps build and modernize plants, — 
schools, hospitals. It has provided major fina 
cial backing for the Alaska pipeline, communi- 
cation satellites, the development of the jet ag 
The life insurance business is one of the top 5 
sources of this investment capital for America 
//)\n 1977 alone, our investments from new funds 
are expected to be about 30 billion dollars. The 
aggregate amount currently invested in America 
is more than 270 billion dollars. 


MORE INFORMATION FREE. 


We've put together an interesting booklet on 
how we invest this money. It's yours free if you’ ‘ll 
just send us the coupon below. And if we miss 
something you'd like to learn 

about, write us. We'll answer. 

Because we believe you have a 

right to know. 


| American Council 


of Life Insurance Ro 
Dept. I i efits are yours. 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Please send a copy of 
Investments by Life Insurance Companies. 


ADDRESS 



















trial pollution) | of their native 
econd-generation “neo-Ricans” 
go returned from the mainland; 

re college-educated youth seek- 
eir cultural roots, others are drug 
diets fleeing the tough drug laws in 
York. (“We had them coming down 
e jetload," said one government 
"They were shooting up in the 
lavatories and everything.") Still 
ore Puerto Rican migrants have come 
iome : with newspaper filling the holes 
n their shoes, victims of the mainland 
ecession, which hit Puerto Ricans as 
iard asit did young blacks. 

-The island birthrate has actually 
slowed down in the past five years, and 
egetative growth"—the difference 
tween births and deaths—has all but 
inded. But a critical situation remains 
the island’s rural interior, among 
hose whom industrialization has never 
ached. Outside the gleaming modern 
ironment of the San Juan metropol- 
an area, one is shocked to discover 
kets of extreme poverty, where thir- 
year-old grandmothers cook over 
reoal fires and barefoot children 
‘by the dozen in crude tobacco 














































































ling “thes with food stamps wad 


ng water, and human dignity. 

litionally, such places have been 
ost reliable strongholds of Mu- 
Popular Democrats. But last No- 
Muñoz s protégé, incumbent 


ed to the electoral vietory of 


; who has tong ed vidi a 






vidi qn in the | Miri io es i 


1 prn leaves under the su- 


men are tired of waiting for Op- 
1 Bootstrap to give them shoes, 


, the dispossessed turned their 
or Rafael Hernandez Colón, and - 


; Progressive party of Romero. 


lar T was gone i5 
he pouce of the Catholic 


P m. the. Church nnd an 
birth-control political party, pro- 
ng the governor's trip to Rome for 
n audience with the Pope. When I 
ked former Governor Hernandez Co- 





én during last fa.l's campaign whether 
/. he thought economic depression might 
necessitate birth control measures, he 
regarded the prcblem as an either/or 
choice between cemocracy and totali- 
tarianism. "Let's put it this way," he 
said. “It’s our conviction that if family — 


planning cannot be completely volun- 
tary, then zhe alternative is worse than 
overpopulation—the coercion of the in- 


-dividual conscience by the state.” 


Governor Romero Barcelo also op- 
poses population planning, and even the 
pro-independence leader of the demo- 
cratic left, Senator Ruben Berrios, has 
spoken out vigorously against abortion. 
The genuinely conservative, Catholic 
nature of the island population certain- 
ly contributes :o this multipartisan 
consensus. Asked about family plan- 
ning, a typical jibaro, the father of 
fifteen, replied, ‘The Bible tells us that 
a man has a right to plan his family. 
His wife has the duty to do as her 
husband tells her. That's what family 
planning is all about, I believe." 


Consumerism 


Population growth also goes un- 


checked because Puerto Rico has be- 


come a two-tiered society. One- tier is 
the poor, underdeveloped island of the 
interior; the other is the dynamic, ur- 
ban world of metropolitan San Juan, 
where Puerto Ricans have found em- 
ployment and ecueation, and integrated 
themselves into a new middle class. In 
elassic rouveau riche fashion, San 


: Juafieros have dissociated themselves 


from their country cousins. |. 
To a visiting Yankee, San Juan epit- 


omizes not just overpopulation but too 


many people striving for the admired 


American life-styles, too quickly and in 
| too little space. Along with swift indus- 
trialization came a powerful media in- - 
dustry which sold the consumer cul- 
ture, and by now islanders have bii: 
ye accepted the. trappings of. affi: 





th television: : very room, the 
ca car in avery front yard, s 












Oscar Lewis's study Lo Vida, which ha 


bothered to destroy the primitive shack 


. Back in the 1950s, sociologists predic 







to: a quise pese 
Set in the tranquil sple 








ee the if aren a of | aai a T 
except for La Perla, the famous slum of 








been preserved, some suspect, as a tour- 
ist attraction. With the aid of federal 
mortgage guarantees, middle-clas 
housing has popped up at the speed 0: 
Keystone. Kops. Like many San Juafi- 
eros, a family I visited recently in the 
Carolina suburb of San Juan had nc 











standing behind their new ranch house. 
They proudly rolled the TV console and. 
bedroom set into their new residence, 
displayed their refrigerator in the liv- 
ing room (as is the custom), and parked. 
their Mustang appropriately on the — . 
new blaektop driveway. E 
Slapdash condominiums blight the — 
northern shoreline, blocking not only 
any view of the ocean but the cool . 
prevailing breezes which once made’ 
air-conditioning a luxury, instead of the 
necessity it is today. With building. 
space at a premium, the Puerto Rican — . 
Planning Board has warned that unless — . 
growth ean be arrested, the island will 
become “completely paved end to end > 
with housing" and all green space will | 
disappear by the turn of the century. 
What the planners didn't anticipate 
however, was the Nixon freeze on feder 
al housing programs, which brough 
single-family development to a smash 
ing halt and ended the ability of most 
Puerto Ricans to pay for such home 
The condominium craze also stopped 
for the time being when the America 
REITs (real estate investment trus 
went bankrupt, sending a  rippl 
bankruptcies through the Puerto Rica 
construction industry and leaving 
sands of workers jobless. | 
' Even so, where the developments d 
condominiums end, the shopping malls 
begin. Puerto Rico was the first. nom 
nally underdeveloped land to acce 
American concept of supermar 















































uerto Ricans would stay loyal 1 
rner colmado stores, where t 
Sign a porone B friend 













Volfgang Amadeus Mozart—music's greatest 


< musician who ever lived! And into his six great- 
est symphenies he poured a multitude of his 
2 most astonishingly beautiful, incredibly moving 
o inspirations! 












»ymphony No. 311, “Jupiter” 

; ymphony No. AO in Geminor 
Symphony No. 39 in E-flat 

a Symphony No. 38, "Prague" 

_ Symphony No. 5e, "Linz" 

_ Symphony No. 55, “Haffner” 
- Extra! Symphony No. 32 


> Now you aretinvited to hear these miraculous 
| works in their finest recording .. , interpreted with 
; extraordinary empathy by Karl Böhm .. . played 
to perfection bythe Bedin Philharmonic Orches- 
(tra... captured'in unsurpassed stereo realism by 
"Deutsche (Grarrenophen, So outstanding is this 
ym recording thatiit has won three of the music 
- world’s most eagerly seught Honors: the Grand 
© Prix International du Disque, Edison Award and 
-: Deutsche Schaliplatten: Prize! In. addition, you 
.. Will also receive Mozarts Piano Concertos Nos. 
12 and 26, "Corcnation;" superbly performed by 
“soloist Geza Arca with the Salzburg Camerata 
“Academica — winner ef the coveted Grand Prix 
des Discophiles. 


low. enjoy and keep ‘bese 4 superb ums for 
: s than the price you'd pay for 1! 






Because these magnificent TECOHUn BE have met 





ini « nes Nee by preemi- 
nt SE, conduc tors and "Biss Therei is 









Wer was te a penny | à 


natural genius— divinely gifted beyond any other — 


ur hinoduction To The Unique Money-Saving Program That Otters Fr e Auditions OF 
Prize-Winning Recordings By The Leading Concert Artists Of Our T: ime! | 





iG no money now — Mail coupon TODAY! — ME " 





the current issue of our Great Awards Collection 
Bulletin highlighting an exceptional Selection of 
the Month and other brilliant classical releases 
recommended by a distinguished jury of musi- 
cians, schoiars and musicologists. If you want to 
examine the Selection of the Month you need do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you automatically. 
If you want any other selection, just mark your 
choices on the order card you will receive and re- 
turn it by the date specified. If you do not want 
any selection, just check the proper box on your 
order card and return it by the date specified. It's 
that simple! 

Special half-price bonus offer saves you money! 
In addition to great music, you'll enjoy great sav- 
ings with our half-price bonus plan. For every 


record you buy at our low members' price (always 
well below suggested retail), you may choose an- 


« ADDRESS 







other one from a list of 



























it — or keep it for "m $6.98 for all four "eod 
(plus a small postage/handling charge). 

Here at last is the ideal way to acquire a co 
noisseur’s record library ineasy stages. You listen 
at home to every award-winning selection you 
elect to examine before deciding whether to buy. 
it! Please act today! Begin your money-saving, 
no-obligation membership in The Great Awards. 
Collection Ey mailing the coupon for your free 
trial, with four -for-less-than-the-price-of-one 
purchase option of this essential collection of Mo- 
zarts Six Greatest Symphonies and exquisite: 
Piano Concertos Nos. 12 ard 26. 


Approximately 14 times a year you will receive 


Eight ways The Great Awards Collection helps 
you enjoy fine music more than ever! 


1. The greatest music by the world’s immort. 
composers. 









2, A major, award-winning recording your. to 
audition each month. 

















3. Superior imported LPs — silent surfaces. : 
4 





4. Free ten- day trials of all selections. . Mic ‘ 
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. All selections always fari jess: th n ret 











; Extra savings with Half-Price Bonus PI i 







6 
7. No obligation to buy — ne minim m P 
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PREIS ving introductory offer. 









The Great Awards Collection e 175 RR Drive » G reat Neck, N.Y. 11025 


Please send me, for my free audition, the triple-award-winning recording of Mozart's Six Greatest d deme ^ 
Karl Böhm. together with Geza Anda's award-winning performance of Mozart's Piano Concertos Nos. 22 and 26. 1 may 
return the set after 10 days and owe nothing, or keep it and pay only $6.98* for ali faur Deutsche Grammophon records, 
plus a small postage/handling charge. This is all four records for less than the regular price of one! © B 
Lach month f will also be notified of major award-winning recordings available to Creat Award. Collection members. free fo a 
For every one of these records | buy at your members’ price (always below. suggested retail), | may af 
at half that price from your special list. | am not obligated to buy any minimum number of records. 1 
membership at any time. 
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Am maama A m a i e e ee HT a a a n ne re rr ETT TIT TT Prata 4r 


iplease print i 


MEISTE ANTH enter He nme rmm aaa ate ta i n 


Dusinegs. pue ‘double 
zear, while crowds stroll under 
E Union’ s cathedral ceilings to 


l-in tangos, plucking frozen. foods. 


pre-packaged mainland products 
he shelves. Puerto Rico has bur- 


et for American food processors. 


e tapones—the clogs, as rush hour E 
fic jams are called—obstruet the | 
t-class highways that surround the 


Juan metropolitan. area. The city 
‘population of over one million, 


erto Ricans. 
| sense of the island’s indiscriminate 
iodernization is conveyed by the hours 
f tasteless soap operas on prime-time 
television; by the messenger boys prac- 


ticing their kung fu chops in San Juan's | 
banking district; by the concrete can- - 
nons spewing sewage into the waters at 


Santurce’s lovely white beaches; by the 


idgin approveche nuestra layaway 


lan signs in department store win- 
ows; and by the uncollected. garbage. 
ome months ago, garbage nearly over- 
90k the economy as the central polit- 
‘al issue when Romero Barcelo, then 
iayor of San Juan, announced in his 

st campaign interview that “along 
th the financial situation, the pickup 


disposal of solid waste is the num- 


one city, state, and national prob- 
throughout the world.” 

douhtedly. pollution, transport 

] the exorbitant price of 

aurant food have dam- 

co's ability to field the 

ourist dollar. After three 

marked by the somber closing of 

y. hotels, the. 


into the fourth largest world | 


| 1977. season was | 
d p Florida snowstorms and the 


P usó 8: olendi The M pro- 
-jects--row- -style, brick-facec units, 
each with :ts own garden- patio—I was 
not surprised to see the secretary of 
 housing's portrait hanging on living 
room walls when I heard that the aver- 
age subsidized rent was sixty dollars 
. per month. Yet J heard little from the 
residents but a litany of fur:her de- 
mands —free electricity, free telephone, 
free day care, free buses, more police 
- protection, better sewage facilities, and, 
of e course, more regular garbage pickup. | 
many San Juan residents spend " | 

re than an hour commuting each — 
y to work. Despite the eighty-five ? 
ts a gallon gasoline price and a` 
ighly efficient system of buses, the 
ivate car remains the outstanding. 
nbol of personal achievement among ` 


f C annibalism 


"What all this- consumerism. and 


hunger for government services means 
: in economic terms is that internal sav- 
ing in Puerto. Rico has not kept pace 
with industrial growth. On the con- 


trary, installment buying and easy 
credit terms have sapped capital for- 
mation in the private sector. The result 
is that Puerto Rico. provides little in- 
vestment in its own economy and. de- 
pends more than ever on American 
financing. With over one billion dollars 


in outstanding private debt, and anoth-. 


er billion dollars spent annually on 
importing American foodstuffs alone, 
the island is in some ways poerer than 
at the start of Operation Bootstrap—a 
kind of deluxe underdevelopment. 

The government, too, has been living 
beyond its means, building a modern 
industrial welfare state on borrowed 
funds. Although the Puerto Rican con- 
stitution expressly forbids budget defi- 
cits, public authorities have prolifer- 
ated, floating bonds that have 
increased the island’s external public 


debt—rising in recent years at the 
alarming rate of $500 million annual- 
ly—to $4 billion. In short, Paerto Ri- 
cans have been voraciously consuming 
their own economie future. Sooner or 


later the coste of this cannibalism 


would have become clear, but in the 
at M uh Moody's lowered the rating. on 
Puerto Rican bonds. to avoid a 
York situation" and the cropper. eame 


| “New 


T ni. : on ahead of schedule. 


Last year, the commonwea! th illud 
| inland economists, led 
| oan T fora an 


faces ‘several’ years of financl 


and economic austerity,” the Tob 
port concluded, “especially painf 
cause they involve the postponemen 
expectations deeply entrenched in 
economic and political life of the is 
during the era of rapid industr 


growth and abundant external finane 


The Hernandez Colón administratio 
accepted the verdict and increase 
taxes, killed construction projects, and 
sharply eurtailed new bond offering 
But when the government promulgated 
a wage freeze in the public sector, 
strikes erupted. During the walkout at 
Fuentes Fluviales, the state- owned 
electric utility, the National Guard had 
to be called in to save the powe 
stations from a rash of fire-bombings 


_ At the nationalized telephone compan: 


workers sabotaged $6 million worth of 
equipment during last summer's con- 
tract talks. 

The government had little negotiat- 
ing room. Average wages in Puerto Rico : 
are only 52 percent of mainland wages 


and traditional public policy has been .— 


to bring salary scales up gradually to 


mainland levels. While the bureaucracy. c 


is as bloated as it is anywhere else, the 
government was loath to increase the - 
unemployment rolls by layoffs. At the. 
same time, wage increases in the public - 
sector acted as a bellwether in the - 
private, driving American companies 
away. As the Tobin report noted, 
“What the island faces is not a conven- 
tional labor-management dispute ove! 


the division of an ample pie, but a diff 


cult struggle to keep. the | pe itself 

and growing." | 
Hernandez Colón took h 

road of austerity to win bacl 

of American investors. But. 


"ing sacrifice of the Puerto Ric : 


proved a chastening task. It le 
Hernandez Col6n’s downfall. and 
élection victory of Romero Barcelo, 


amicable, folksy politician who 
promised the return of good t 
through tax relief, food stamp benefits, 
and recovery in construction. The lat- 


ter, he has said, can be financed. by 
returning the telephone company 
private hands and using the profi 
from the sale to begin new build 
projects. Romero's hope rests 

belief that if he can get. t 


moving again, the union 


p A E their wage demands. A 












omie Sanat aia and insist that 
heir standard of livi 








p Semi vity concept he 
he didn’t 










veek for forty-eight dollars 
iy. A young Puerto Rican 
ae i cla and Su- 








ven seats disdain 
ling pifia coladas in a 
ghi Tt used to be like pre- 
eenary Havana here," he said. 
“N e worried about money. I know 
‘guys who made two hundred dollars a 
night just selling records off the back of 
a station wagon. If the Americans want 
to go home:now, why blame me? Why? 
I'm not going back tc the campo to cut 
sugar lixe my grandfather. Not until 
everyone else goes, too." 

















































Dependence 


| The boom of the &fties and sixties 
-fostered what University of Puerto Rico 
historian Gordon Lewis called a “Santa 
Claus” mentality—a psychology of 
gratification that glued together an in- 
secure coiorial culture. It must not be 
forgotten that Puerte Rico was a ne- 
 glected cutpost of the Spanish empire, 
then beeame a veritable flea cireus 
under thesuzera:nty cf a few American 
sugar companies until Mufioz brought 
the good life, American style. A Puerto 
Rican wit asked, “What can you expect 
"from a peopie whe lived their first four 
hundred years in a monastery and their 
next seventy years in Hollywood?" 
«It is certainly easier to manipulate an 
‘geonomic X tem than the form of con- 
gives rise to: to be Puerto 
ine to be Latin American. It 
ke sf the American dream 


IT CERE EE AE CIERRE TENERE 
































Puerto Rico lacks an alternative to the 
American cultural model. Its close rela- 
tionship te the United States has grad- 
ually alienated the ug from its West 
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Allan Nevins UE d | pe 5 RUM i 
THE ORDEAL OF THE UNION | | : . CHINA: PREHISTORY ut 
8Volumes > 0 E © TO 20TH CENTURY " 











Publisher's Price $120.00/ Yours For Only 58 a | 3 Volumes 
The masterwork of this great historian. Monumental account. Publishers Price $41.40/ Yours For Only 83 
- ' of our national history, 1847 to 1865. From the Mexican War : OT PIRE OR TCR ; qi 
: Chinese civilization from Imperial magnificence to the 
2. through Appomattox and the death of Lincoln. Told with People’s Republic. Includes Charles O. Hucker’s China 
a sweep and passion that is almost Tolstoian. “We are Imperial Past, Frederic Wakeman, J.°s The Fall of. 
not likely to see more history of this character and scope peril China and lames E. Sh eridani China is V 


= for some time to come," — N.Y. Times. National Book Award. Disintégration: The Republican Era 
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| Samuel Eliot Morison's 


THE EUROPEAN 
` DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


2 Volumes 
` Publisher's Price $39.00/ Yours For Only 82 


aes "The crowning achievement of one of America's foremost. 
` historians. A brilliant narrative account of the Atlantic voyag 
from St. Brendon and the Irish in. 500 A.D., through Columbt 
. and Drake, to the D ich at( ape Horni in 1616. 








From his Virginia y youth through his bd e ud term 2 
president. Biography surpassing. anything yaw ve ever. 
read on Jefferson and his world. 
1975 Pulitzer Prize. : 





































Holm "Berrand Braudel’ S 
And the V ET DTA World 
inthe Age of Philip II 


4 Volumes 
- Publishe r* Price $35.00/ Yours For Only 32 


A landmark socia history, these two volumes are classics on 
the 16th century. Mediterranean world. “Probably the most 
significant &isterical werk to appear since World War I.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


| | Shelby Foote's | 
3 CIVIL WAR: A Narrative 


T 3 Volumes 
i Publisher: * Price $75.00/ Yours For Only $3 


Bya historian who is aiso a gifted novelist — the opening 
hot at Fort Sumser through the surrender at Appomattox. 
ow | remarkable achievement, prodigiously researched, 

| Vigorous, detailed, absorbing." — N.Y. Times. 





L In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 16 Overlea. Bivd., Tran c 
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~ A note on how the 


Club works: Every the books whose numbers I'm entering below. Bill 
four weeks, you re- my set at $1 a volume and my other selection at the 
ceive our Review and. reduced member's price, plus modest. shipping. 
a dated reply card. If © |. charges. Set # Selection # 

. you want the Editors’ - se NE 


Choice, do nothing: _ I may return all the books within 3 weeks at yo 
the book will come ^ | expense and owe nothing. Or I will take 4 m 


card by the specified plus shipping. Thereafter, I may resign at any ti | 
date. You will have at . 

least n days to Mas Print Name 

your choice — bur i PTT 

you get an unwanted Address 

book because of late City. 


mail, we guarantee 






A rare opportunity to enrich yc 
library with one of these enduring Wi 
at a fraction of its usual cost. Saving. 


up to $112, with trial membership. 


From the magnificence of ancient send you any one of the magnificent 
China to the bustling Mediterranean. sets pictured-with your first selec- 
From the first exploration of America — tion at the reduced members prios; 
to the fraternal strife ofthe Civil War. (any book listed below). 

The story of history, and the men who | If you're less than delighted, re- ; 
made it, makes for reading that i is both turn all the books (we'll pay. postage) 
lively and valuable. and that’s that. Or keep them and 

And the best of written history is... take just four more books during the ut 
the province of The History Book Club. coming year from the 1507200 of" 




















Now in its 31st year, the Club fered each morith. n 
provides its members with the finest ` They're easy to take at $3, $4, $5 
new books of history and world af- ^.^ (and more) off bookstore. prices. N 
fairs-always at substantial savings. stinting on physical quality either; 


If you've never tried us, you've missed .all our books are the equal of the 
some great reading and unusual buys. publishers’ editions. And this Club : 
But none quite like this one. 21. s hasa Bonus Plan that lets you pic p 

For a mere dollar a volume, well any book we offer, not just certain le 


































Pick one of these fine selections at the reduced Club price: 
(First price is publisher's list. Boldface shows member’ sprice.) = 


520. Plagues and Peoples ` 537. The Great. Republic: A History. 
By William H. McNeill. The effectof | — of the American People : 
diseases on the development of man- . By Six Great Historians. $20. 00/913.50- 
kind. $10.00/$7.75 


625. The Black Family in Slavery - 


517. The Universe: Its Beginning & Freedom, 1750-1925 : 
and End By Herbert G: Gutman. The Houtish- a 
By Lloyd Motz. $14.95/$9.95 ing of the black family unit despite n 
159. Seven Who Shaped Our enslavement and poverty. "m 
Destiny: The Founding Fathers | o $15. 95/$10.75 
as Revolutionaries 464. The Twelve Caesars 


By Richard B. Morris. $10.95/87.95 By Michael Grant. 


161. A History of American La 512.50/5838. 
: story o lerican Law 

By Lawrence M. Friedman. 545. Shakespeare' s. English Kings: 
$17.50/$10.95 History, Chronicle, and Drama 


163. Medieval History: The Life and __ RY Perna. $13,95/ $8.95 

Death of a Civilization 539. The Grand Strategy of the 

By Norman F. Cantor. $i 1.95/$8.95 . Roman Empire: From the First 
! Century A.D. to the Third - 


546. The Celts . . ; i 
By Gerhard Herm. A 2000-year epic By x duda N Luwak ($12, 95/$8.75. 5 
study of a powerful people and the |. — . 431. The Phoenicians: The Purple 
remarkable civilization they built. . Empire of the Ancient World : 
$12.50/$8.50 By Gerhard Herm. $8.95/$7.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB * Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


Please enroll me as a trial member and send me 


automatically. To 
order a different book 
or nó book, return the 


selections within a vear, (not counting my int 
ductory books), always at reduced member’s pri 
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ce ‘movement « even Suggest. t 1 


epublie of Puerto Rico could wee 
ize basic industries, then hire the X: 
ost. efficient American companies. to 









age the socialized. economy — whieh. 








apte r in the annals of socialism. — 









vail out their most faithful admirers. 





























ministration’ s primary task would be 
o0 wrest more programs and funds out 





wise promised not to press the issue of 
Puerto. Rico's admission to the Union 
ntil he can begin clearing away the 
economic rubble. This does not mean 
he administration in San Juan is not 
ommitted to statehood; rather, the 
pro-statehood strategy calls for locking 
Puerto Rico into so many federal pro- 
"grams that statehood becomes de facto. 
_As former Governor Ferré said, “Once 
you have Social Security, food stamps, 
and unemployment compensation, 
statehood is inevitable. Independence 
would be a return to the beautiful era of 
the Indians." So for the next four years, 
ess dependence on American invest- 
ment in Bootstrap-like operations will 
translate into more dependence on fed- 
eral social programs. 









supporting statehood for Puerto Rico 
ved almost as embarrassing as his 











‘Governor Romero Barcelo, ap- 








ng the new San J uan adminis 





gestion in his inaugural address. - 





tehood in the most recent. plebiscite, 


: oil. j a EA x 
Rican p 
‘certainly write a Puerto Rican | zs he 1 | 





ut in the short run, the majority of d 
rto Ricans clearly prefer the securi- — 
f their golden age. Most islanders 3 
eve that the Americans will still m 
y oil strike. 
iero Barcelo correetly read the pop-- 
ar mood when he promised that his. 


f Washington. The governor has like- - 


` The status issue remains sensitive. 
President Ford's parting statement : 


imit visit to the island in the spring - 
976, when a local artist threatened. 
rap a bomb on his chest and blow - 
elf and the President to kingdom 5 










ntly shocked that Ford had uni- 
ally called for statehood without 


hanked Ford for putting Puerto 
on the front pages, but. ignored the à 
ms was "founded. b Genera! Charles. de " 
umber of factors made Ford's oe 
ks regrettable. The first is that 60. : 
t of Puerto Rican voters rejected. 


Bankin government, 



















Waters of federa; elite raking Ge en E 
ment over ownership. ofa Puerto Rican. : 


Significantly, A most oxispokén 


test at the Ford gaffe came from 
Venezuelan President Carlos. Andrés 
Pérez, who denounced Mr. Ford on the 


ground that “Puerto Rico's people, race, 
history, and language" are Latin Amer- 


ican. Obviously Andrés Pérezhasn't been 


to Puerto Rico lately; but Venezuela 
is the aspiring regional power, leery 
of an American state in the Caribbean. 

Venezuela's reaction will give heart 
to the island's independence movement, 
which is eager to. present its case before 






to | have + run candidates i in recent elections, 
-" without great success, fringe groups 
| + have been known to try desperate tac- 


ti- - the upswing. 
creased sharply, not so much on the 
- island as in New York. The sad truth is 


sphere is too unstable, and should Gov- 


egy, the independence advocates would | 























tics whenever statehood activity is on 






-During Governor Ferré’s term from 
968 to 1972, guerrilla bombings in- 









that one b bomb on Wall Street is worth a 
thousand votes when it comes to driv- 
ing away American investment. Should | 
American companies. decide the atmo- - 


ernor. Romero Barcelo fail to revive the 
economy with his federal linkage strat- - 






have an audience more receptive to 
their fundamental question: Why, years 
after the American economy caught ^. 
cold, is Puerto Rico still sneezing? zx 
—JONATHAN EVAN MASLOW 
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FRANCE: The Making of the Elite 





In most democracies, the idea of 
deliberately erezting an “elitist” inner 
circle of civil servants and then allow- 
ing it vast powers over the levers and 
wheels of government might well be 
regarded as something to be shunned, 
abhorred, and feared. But the pursuit of 
elitism is instilled in the French from 
the moment a six-year-old child first 
dips one of these old-fashioned nib- 


pens into an inkpot and painfully starts 
out to write the first letter of the alpha- 
bet without an inkblot. At the summit - 


of the elitist ecucational process lies 
the Ecole Natiorale d'Administration. 











ats. da the th é decades since ENA 





Gaulle, just afte> the end of World War 





in diplo nac y | 


ENA to get there. "Enarques," as 


ment, and run most of the prefectures 
in the ninety-nine departments o 
France and its overseas territories. 
here is, quite simply, no school. any- 
ere else in the world like this super- 
my for the aining of the cream ` 
‘servants and diplo- administrative posts or direetorshi: 
all the1 major French banks and al 


II, ‘it has produced only a minuscule | 
number of graduates—about 2500. But E 
. their hold on key. positions : 
n 1967 when Operation Boot- 
ip was at its zenith. Statehood E 
ent leaders would like four: years ~ pe 





try, chemicals, aluminum, glass, engi 


rga- Commission i in Brussels, Seance 3 


bridge universities, look like kinder- © 
gartens when it comes to wielding | v 
power in national affairs. N 

President Valéry Giscard d' Estaing —— 
is an ENA graduate, as are four minis- = 
ters in the present French government. __ 
Practically all of the French career- 
diplomats who have joined the Quai 
d'Orsay since the war went through 









are called, are the cabinet dire or 
behind every minister in the govern- 



















| .ENA men run the Banque de France, i 
Air France, and the nationalized Ren- 
ault automobile company; hold sen 



















nationalized enterprises such as gas, 
electricity, transport, and the aero- 
space industry; and have branched out 
into private enterprise in the oil indus- 















neering, and steel. France's two n 
bers of the European Common Mar 
















Michel Rocart, 


spekesman of the So- 








marques, but they are 
e is power or influence 







rates, or how the 
stere in France has 
sare open to foreign 
s (usually including at 
ercan); and other govern- 

constantly sending senior 
servants to Paris to see how it 
works But the fact remains that ENA 
sso quintessential'y French, such a 












`: tion, logic, mentality, and approach to 
education, that neither the institution 
~- nor the system:-could be duplicated in 
another nationa environment. 
“ENA isin tae Napoleonic tradition, 
..a natural modern equivalent of the 
-. Ecole Polytechnique. which he founded 
to provide his armies with engineers 
. and officers trained in the higher 
- sciences of that period," says an ENA 
graduate. “Napeleon, being Corsican, 
knew better tham the French what was 
good for France." 


: New veneer, old machine 


When General de Gaulle returned 
-to Paris after Liberation, much of the 
-French civil service was tainted by col- 

: ¿laboration with the Nazis. Neverthe- 
less, the cemil service has remained a 
“core of stability anc power in France 
for a couple of centuries, through the 
.tides of revolutians, wars, victories, de- 
^ feats, changes cf constitution, and re- 
volving governments. It was patently 
- impossible co purge everybody who had 
stayed on the job and worked under 
= Nazi or Vichy direction, so De Gaulle 
chose to establish a new school to train 
new generatien and put an entirely 














© picked as the first director of ENA his 
. ardent supporter Michel Debré, who 
later helped draft the constitution of 
the Fifth Bepuhlie and served as De 
: .Gaulle's prime minister from 1958 to 
.. To make certain that the new educa- 
+ tional system would take hold, it was 
established by law that an ENA diplo- 
. ma was to be a standard requirement, 
-with very few exceptions, for appoint- 
ment to the key government services: 



















left-wing | 






Administration is | 


-reflectien e? French government tradi- 


—new veneer on the old bureaucracy. He 
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To us, pruning— the cutting off of 


living parts of the grapevine —is the 
single most important practice in the 
entire culture of grapes. | 

It is a complex and highly judgmental 
operation that not only controls the 
amount of crop our vines will bear, but 
also controls the quality of the ultimate 
contribution that crop will make to our 
wines. 

That is why, in the Gallo vineyards, we 
do not consider a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced until he has been pruning for 
at least 3 years. 


Why We Prune 

The whole purpose of pruning is to 
direct our vines to grow fewer but better 
grapes — grapes of optimum maturity 
and with the full potential of their variety. 

Such grapes will have acid and sugar 
contents in perfect balance, and their 
wine will be full-bodied, deep and 
brilliant in color, and with a bouquet that 
is true to the grape. 

If we allow a vine to produce too many 
grapes—a condition called over- 
cropping — we risk producing a thin, 
watery wine. 

Our Unique Next Step 

Sometimes, despite judicious prun- 
ing. a vine will overproduce anyway— 
perhaps because of exceptional vigor, or 
a particularly fertile soil. 

In such a case, we resort to thinning. 

Thinning involves the actual removal 
of whole grape clusters from the vine — 
the sacrificing of a part of our crop in 
order to ensure the quality of the re- 
mainder. | 


technique of thinning in order to pro- 
duce only the best possible wine. 
How We Prune | 
Pruning is basically an art. And over 
the years we have developed techniques 
that we believe provide the best possible 
results of that art. 
We began researching and establish- 


ing our pruning practices back in the 


1940's, | 
At that time, every single variety of 
grape was given its own program to 





. ^. € Obviously, the reason we are so 
Sometimes this can mean removing | 
as much as one-half the crop from an | 
overproducing vine. Or all of it,if we wish 
to give the vine a rest to regain its vigor. 
allo, we might point out, isone of the ` 
very few wineries to practice this costly ~ 


‘ticular about pruning is the direct rela. 
.tionship it has on the quality of ou 
„wines. | | B 
lent wines can only be made from exci 
.require perfect grapes. 


make the finest wines possible—to give 
you pleasure by bringing you only the 


bouquet— we are totally. committed to 


dedicated our wine-making lives. __ 





















for that particular vine. ` 
As a result of our tests, we have esta 


determine the best method of prun g 









lished some general rules. can 
One. is that on each spur—that part of 
the new wood which remains afte 
pruning —we never leave more th 
two buds for future growth. This ensures 
optimum grape quality... c oss. 
We do, however, vary the number c 
spurs on each vine. This depends on th 
variety. jp c 
For example, the Chenin Blanc and 
Ruby Cabernet vines are allowed up 
12 spurs, our French Colombard 14, and 
our Barbera 10. ae 
In general, the vines bearing large 
grapes and grape clusters are left wit 
fewer spurs so as not to tax them beyond 
their capacities, and the vines bearin 
smaller grapes and grape clusters are left 


with more. | 
Who Prunes 


Because so much depends on the 
judgment of our pruners——in addition to. 
how much to cut, at what angle, and 
which wood —we treat. their. training: 
very seriously. deum) 

At first, a beginner is only allowed to 
watch. Then he is permitted to work only 
when an experienced man is watching: 
him. And finally, before working inde- 
pendently, he must work under a fore 
man. | TREE © 

That is why, as mentioned earlier, it is: 
usually 3 years before we consider him à 
thoroughiy experienced pruner. E 


Our Goal 


















































Our personal philosophy is that excel 
lent grapes, and that perfect wine: 


Therefore, because our only g oal is t 


fullest perfection of flavor, taste and 


growing and using only the best quality 
grapes. HEC a 
That insistence on perfection, reall 


the basic principle to which we hav 


E&J Gallo Winery, Modesto, California 










p3 omatie corps; 









inch ee ie E 9 
'e8, whieh runs the Treasury; : 











































































ins about the best guarantee of suc- 
cess any Frenchman can hold. 

“In the United States you turn to 
yusiness, banking, and industry for 
| ople for top government jobs, but in 
nee it is the reverse," says an ENA 
duate. "Here the banks and business 
‘industry draw constantly on ENA 
for a lot of their top talent. This means 
f.course that ENA people are spread- 
ng out more and more widely in key 
itions all over France as time goes 
on But because we are few in numbers 
ood many of us know one another 
and of course we keep in touch. It's very 
handy to be able to piek up the phone 
id get straight through to somebody 
) can solve a problem for you." 

NA started. out small and stays 

ll. Only about 60 to 80 students a 
, out of 1000 or more who 7 are 











sin ‘and te. Eyal of seco 


: cor the. teacking aL "Science-Po," 
- Sorbonne s school cf political science. — 
-. Once through: the written exam, a 


offered. at the Ecole Normale Su- 


périeure, France's top eivil service | 


training grou nd unzil ENA came along, 
the. 


eandidate is summoned for personal 
interrogatior by zn examining board 
which grills him mercilessly, challeng- 
ing his intellectua. abilities, his logic, 
his grasp of facts, his adroitness, clar- 
ity, forcefulness, and personality. As 
egalitarian as the system may be in 
intention, the fact remains that around 
80 to 90 percent of chose admitted come 
from the Paris region, and a surprising- 
ly high number who make it are from 
old French families which have pro- 
vided eivil servants and diplomats to 
the government for generations. 

Still, there is 3o question of the 
exceptional abilities of the students 
when they finally. pass. through the 
portals on the rue de Saints-Péres—a 
narrow side street on the Left Bank, not 
far from the Quai d'Orsay —where 
ENA occüpies a razher undistinguished 
nineteenth-century. mansion with a 
spacious garden behind. An American 
foreign service officer who recently 
completed almost two years at ENA 
says, still a little awestruck, that he had 
never seen such coneentrated intellec- 
tual brilliance in kis life. Moreover, he 
adds, "The competition to come out at 
the top never stops—if anything it 
much intensifies irside ENA." 

Instruction at ENA is designed not so 


‘of work in 1 one of the provincial capitals ~ 
as an assistant to the departmental 


narque with a full yeàr 


prefect i in the local prefecture. Here he 


learns to deal with the nuts and bolts of- 
bureaucracy and democracy--town 

i planning proposals, work permits, road 
local prison administration, ` 


repairs, 
police liaison, supervision of village and 
town budgets (which are the responsi- 
bility of the prefects in France), school 
administration problems, promotion 
lists of local bureaucrats, regional de- 
velopment, official visitors. 
At the end of this year, he returns to 
Paris to settle down to the ENA aca- 


demie program. Since a student already 
has a considerable education when he . 
enters, he is now taught how to use itin ^. 
government. There are courses in com- nes 


puter technology and in computer use 
in government programming, in admin- 
istrative methods and procedures, in 
civil and administrative law, in budget- 
ing and drafting of government regula- 
tions and memoranda. But the real 
heart of ENA training lies in its group 
seminar work. 

Each class is divided into seminars of 


eight or ten students, and, in addition 
to the standard lecture courses, each. ^. 
group is assigned a major project of — S 
original research and analysis in an > 
active area of governmental problems, — 


One recent seminar study, for example, 


was an analysis of inequalities in- 


French society —their origins, sources, 
size, and extent, together with a series 


of recommendations for government . 
ofin- |. 
equality and create greater opportuni-. 
ties for economie and social advance- = - 
ment. Other recent studies have dealt = 
with long-range transportation needs 
and the energy problem. An ENA grad-. 
uate who is now well on his way up the — 
ladder at the Quai d'Orsay recalls 
"working some years ago in a group... 
charged with preparing two detailed 


action to eliminate root causes 


studies of the problems and effects of : 


M British entry into the Common Mar- 





« ket—one study supporting British en- 















_try from a standpoint of French nation- — 
al interest, the other opposing it. 


Each group draws up its own work . 


T program and organizes its own re- 


i academicians, economists, 
ists, a and ae researc 





search. Students have to fan out in E 
contacting high government officials, 
industrial- 







































1 siiis the Ben are S published for 
limited use n government planning. 
| After the acacemic year, ENA stu- 


minns ir à business or industrial 
terprise, arincne of France's nation- 





üt dea are usually twenty-three to 
e when they graduate from 
. to start meteoric careers. 
graduates have a choice of 





bd d at, half-a-dozen ap- 





e Cünsel 





a for evens are accepted for 
the French career diplomatic service, 
_ but otherw:se that service is made up 
s entirely of :narques. 
_ Those who do not make it into one of 
t the grands corps are simply posted into 
- the regular civil service, but their ENA 
- diplomas ersure that they get top avail- 
able opezinzs and that they move regu- 
larly and fzirly rapidly around various 
«government assignments, up the ladder 
all the time. Giscard d' Estaing, no 
. doubt an exeeptien, became an inspec- 
teur des fizances when he graduated 
- from ENA án 1932; at thirty-three he 
was a state secretary, and at thirty- 
- five, minister of finance. Ortoli, now on 
the Commen Market Commission in 
"Brussels. was head of the trade policy 
epartment of the French Economics 
Ministry at thirty-two and head of the 
tire state Economie Planning Com- 
ee at torty-ene. In the diplomatic 
'"viee; an X prope can expect to start 




























ey ‘position in the supervision it 
jrection 5 al the museums 0 France 





ee or foar openings on the staff of 


knows what itis all about, and of course 


he can call back if there are any proe | 


lems to be ironed out." 

ENA training is not, however, an 
educational process notable for instill- 
ing humility, sufferance, tolerance, 
kindliness, and the common touch in 


ambitious young men. Whatever their | 


brilliance, the Enarques are not neces- 
sarily the most popular of men— not 
that this seems to bother any of them. 
Like any group of human beings, they 


differ in personality and abilities, but if - 
there are any duds, they seem to isap 


pear fast. 

“They have an irritating "m about 
them," says one Frenchman who has 
dealt with many ENA graduates in 
both government and business. "They 


are tiresomely dogmatie, just in the 


way they express themselves and the 
way they press their own point of view 
on a subject. Have you ever noticed how 
Giscard d'Estaing, in his television 


broadcasts, constantly uses the phrase 


bien entendu ["as is well known"]? It's 
an ENA affectation. Everything is bien 
entendu as far as the Enarques are 
concerned, but often things are not bien 
entendu at all." 

With Giseard d'Estaing well in the 
lead, the Enarques of the 1950s have 
now arrived and infiltrated key. posi- 
tions of power everywhere in the 
French bureaucracy and the nation at 
large. Presumably this is as General de 
Gaulle intended when he created the 
institution in 1945. But there are signs 
of unease. Le Monde has recently been 
running lengthy discussions on the sub- 
ject, and one title pretty well summar- 
izes the whole problem: “The impos- 
sible and necessary reform of ENA." 
The author, himself an ENA man and 


an inspecteur des finances, cannot quite - 


turn his back on the value of elitism in 
running the government, but he does 
feel that ENA ought to widen its base 
by reserving places for doctors, scien- 
tists, physicists, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessionally trained candidates, instead 
of drawing mainly from polea 
science schools. | 

Another attack on ENA has come 
from one of the leaders of the French 
socialist party, Claude Estier, who has 
charged that it is simply a machine for 
preserving conservative control of the 
government bureaucracy. In fact, he is 
pretty wide of the mark. If anything, 


the more recent ENA products seem to 


; '— tend. to the Left i in peus Then, as i Los Angeles Time 





Then when it arrives o on his desk he |. 


_civil service elitism, and to make thei 


are able to perform more effective 





















d aad P Nee oppos 
night. It is all very French. 
Britain, where civil servants ar« 
ously apolitical, no blame o 
attaches to a French civil servant 
blends in a little politics. | 
The British, whose civil serv 
have been through a good many br 
ing and revealing tangles with 
arques in their long march to join 
European Common Market, and 
conduct of Common Market busine 
since they got in, are full of admirati 
for the institution, but are loath to t 
to create any British counterpart of 
Since the war, under the prodding 
the Labour governments in particul: 
the British have worked continuousl 
to back off from the Oxbridge image o 






























































the French, through ENA, pick. thei 
civil service high- flyers before: the 


and s assign civil Barani to specialise 
schooling down the line, after they ha 
shown how well they can perform in 
starting ranks. k 

However brilliant ENA’s gra lu: 
are, it is arguable that they are not 
the end, superior to their top Britis 
German, Italian, or American counte 
parts, but it is arguable too that the: 








and that their influence is more 
reaching than that of counterpart 
other countries because of the way t 
French system works. Maybe some f 
ture administration will find it nece 
sary to clip ENA’s wings and reform 
seeming lockup of key civil service. 
pointments. But no Enarque is ev 
likely to be out of work in France, 













































Reports & COMMENT CONTRIB TORS 







Jonathan Evan Maslow, a forme: t 
vision writer in Puerto Rico, is 1 
ona novel 1 set on » that island. 



























































: - Moral Tales. for a 
-Depraved Age 


. by Thomas Griffith 


“cannot tolerate this age. What is 
more I won’t. That was my discov- 
ry: that I didn't have to." 

_Lancelot’s rage against his age has a 
reat deal to do with sex. He needs lots of 
t, but it makes him jealous. So now he 
sits, a psychiatric prisoner in a Louisiana 
ell, having caused the explosive fire that 
lestroyed his old southern mansion and 
e people in it, including his promis- 
ous, rich wife and her Hollywood boy- 
riends. Is he repentant? No, Lancelot is 
more given to complaining and self-justi- 
ng. “We are living in the age of Sod- 
1" he says. He is full of such pro- 
iouncements: against bumper stickers 
roclaiming IF IT FEELS GOOD DO IT, against 
movie marquees advertising Linda Love- 
lace. "where onee we saw Henry V and 
Cey Largo.” You might call Lancelot the 
lero of Walker Percy’s book, except that 
no man is a hero to his author anymore. 
The best of contemporary writers de- 
plore their own times. In the case of this 
rs two best novels, Perey's Lancelot 
John Cheever's Falconer (the better 
he two) the hatred or despair that 
eir authors feel for their own age 
gs from some religion-tormented 
ter of themselves. They quarrel with 
ir jem for gs such times be. Nei- 





















| erotic scenes a and 
has an acute ear. for the foul- 
1 speech of prisoners. They write 
iles for a depraved age, and in its 
anguage. In both novels the leading 
isa murderer (Cheever' sis a 



















ddle class, and scornful of the 


n itt theniedlves 80 pes 


see in our own tim: 


t as well); each is also a mem- 


itive society he lives in. One gets the 
ng that no matter how awful their . | 
urderous e eónduet: has besn, each i in. might be able- 

| 1 ig ments on a society 
understand, and a 


Writers who in the past made gloomy 


p diagnoses of society have come to be seen 
me aS prescient. But c:airvoyance is a quality 
5. that can be proved only at some future 
point. Can the siczness so many writers | 
ag be merely a sickness _ 
-in themselves? Do they see through 





glasses tinted, not with pink, but with 
darkened gray? The possibility has to be 
faced, for writing :s a solitary and seden- 
tary trade, and hose who practice.. it 


spend so many hours inside their own 


minds that they have little sympathy 


with those who lwe, travel, or think in 


herds. A wr:ter cam be just as borne down 


as anyone else by ‘Il health in himself, or 


in those close to him; as given to fear, 
insecurity, znd drink, to failed marriages 
and career disappcintments; these experi- 
ences can add a venom or intensity to 
what he writes. & writer delivers harsh 
judgments on a changing society when all 
that is at issue mzy be his own ability to 
cope with, or to a*eept, change. It is not 
our ideas that make us pessimistie or op- 
timistic, Unamune said, but our pessi- 
mism or optimism that makes our ideas. 
I suspect that at heart much of writers’ 
prevailing discontent with middle-class 
life is aesthetic. Te them poverty is more 
sympathetic; even. the meanness or vio- 
lence that surrourds it is explicable and 
forgivable. That gaunt and desperate wo- 
man at the ironing board in one of Picas- 
so's early paintings, her long weary arms 
pressed down on the iron, lives too mar- 
ginal a life to gæve much affection to 
whatever family she has, or time and 
energy to “higher things"; she endures. 
Picasso honors her cireumstances by 
painting her witkout flattery or senti- 
mentality. Writers and artists have 
always understooc the single-minded ne- 
cessities of the poer. Those who are com- 
fortable forfeit a writer's or an artist's 
sympathy; the prcblems and disappoint- 
ments of the midde class may be real, but 


ode lack the authority of desperation. 

Being comfortable also means avoiding 
risks i in living: wanting first the orderly 
assurance of a steady job and regular 


‘meals, content, then to seek adventure on 
occasional trips, aad. escape at the televi- 
sion set. Such a 1fe gives a novelist too 


few juices to work with; he cannot bear to. 
 ehronicle its safe choices and wan disap- 
ior that their characters 






 pointments. In ord 
C express savage com- 











gio gentleman for P Percy: It then becomes nec 





moves the writer only to disquisitions 


at they belong to, - Thomas Griffith's latest book i is He 


Cheever and | ere Tru 









essary to invent extreme conditions to 
place them in—each has killed someone. 
Not an everyday middle-class situation. 


^he aesthetic of poverty moves the. 

. writer to deseription, to pity, to 
rage; a sense of social injustice has - 
launched a great many angry tracts and 
a number of good novels. The sight, 
however, of long rows of clean, tacky 
houses (and the statistics of how many 
people own homes, cars, dishwashers) - 


on sameness and sterility. That writer 
can't wish his fellow citizens back into 
poverty, brutish hovels, and long work ^ 
hours. Nor, if he doesn’t like thesociety | 
we've got, can he these days admire any 
conceivable politieal alternative. The | 
communists live in even tackier long . 
rows of flats, more poorly built—and . 
with all the oppressive eruelties ofa 
police state added on. Scandinavian so- — 
cialism may minimize some of our glar- - 
ing inequalities, but it produces its own 
special brand of beredom and sterility. 
If contemporary politics is thus not 
about the opportunity for passionate = _ 
and sweeping change, but only about  . 
adjustments, the politician may havea . - 
lot to work with, but the novelist very — . 
little. Political accommodations don't 
get at what troubles the novelist about. 
the society he lives in. 

But even if he finds political alterna- 
tives more unattractive, he feels unable 
to give his own society more than E. M. œ; 
Forster's two cheers. The cheers are not... 
enough for those heads of corporations — 
who sometimes make grumpy speeches 
asking why our writers don't celebrate 
the American business achievement 
more. Such businessmen think of our 
writers as slackers in the march 90 
progress. They would hope that nove 
ists would. see them as they see the 
selves, as winners in titanic “real lif E 
struggles that are more exciting an 
important than those fought on pla 
fields. Athletes, however, are m 
graceful to watch. I think the response 
of writers toward businessmen is abou 
like the average American's: They got 
our money, didn’t they; now they wa 
our. respect? 

For if we have reason to be -— ' 
for a system that gives us so hig! 
standard of living, it also produ 









































e writer ore ein SO T ere s no 
yeed for anyone to tug at his forelock. 
The big volame that makes the wheels 
of industry go rcund is dependent on 
repeated tasks, on look-alike products, 
and on sales that.can be sustained only 
by advertising that is intrusively per- 
_ sistent : in ovr lives. That advertising is 
bent not just om selling hamburgers, 
but on selliag us self-indulgence (“You 
Serve a beak today"). The dominant 
ne in American life is a hedonism 
gged o on by-commercial prompting. 















or she. distortion of this constant 
«(X prompting shapes our wants and 
-€olors our values. We have lately been 
-shocked by -he discovery that the tele- 
vision set has dominance over children 
for more Hours thar do our school- 
“teachers. And teevision has another 
advantage: what is calculated to divert 
has an easier time getting through than 
what has to 5e taught. There is another 
distortion produced by commercialism 
that is ess widely recognized: its ten- 
"dency to single out the flashily popular, 
and to consentrate overwhelming at- 
tention on it. In this way, the decks are 
: stacked agamet the new, the different, 
the diffiealt —the &omain where quality 
in any of the arte is most likely to be 
found. | 
- What's so wrong about a system, its 
defenders want to know, that gives the 
: public what gt waats? In a democracy, 
commereial television has no philo- 
sophical problem in defending the 
sameness azd sleazimess of its pro- 
gramming; W's public television that 
must answer the critics who think that 
‘superior programming is somehow an 
elitist affront to average American 
. taste. Commercial television makes no 
¿such mistake. Wasting large audiences 
o reach and sell tc, it points itself, with 
elentiess t merketing skill, at the "as is" 
merican. ^e American business sys- 
tem is Offen praised for the competi- 
tiveness that prodaces better products, 
but its sellieg arr 
at we see and ‘hear —generates no 
uch impulse to make us a better peo- 
le. Quite the contrary. It wants the “as 
^is" American who can be instantly 
"assembled fcr its sales pitch. We have 
left the majer influenee on our values 
-not to our seaools, our churches, or our 
government, but :o z force that ac- 












































of values we Have. 


—which dominates | 


owledges E responsibility for the | 


our writers. look on bleak- : 1 


ly. Something, they see, went wron 





with the American promise. It is fine 


that there is so much comfort where 
once there was hardship; but what 
became of the hope that with more 
education, standards of taste would im- 
prove; with more knowledge, standards 
of conduct would be better? 

Writers like Cheever, Percy, and Saul 
Bellow no longer seem to expect society 
to change all that much; therefore it is 
up to the individual himself to stand by 
what he most values. These writers fear 
to sermonize, but all have a moral 
stance. They are not content merely to 
make black comedy out of society's 
dilemmas. “The time for banal irony, 
the voice-over, is long gone," says 
Cheever’s hero. Cheever’s people inhab- 
it a suburban Purgatory, living mean- 
ingless lives, quarreling, despairing, 
cheating on one another. He wants 
them to escape their confinements, to 
be alive to more possibilities. The op- 
timistic side of such writers as Cheever 
and Percy believes that their fellow 
Americans are better than the eulture 
they are trapped in; that the crass 
commercial surface of American life is 
not its best self; that throughout the 
country there exist sizable islands 









Encounter , 





Iwould like to acp duum 






Name — 





; e e » * are 3 
I flirted with Lady Luck in Kitzbühe 
She stood in the casino at Kitz- 
bühel cleverly disguised as a 
beautiful girl, but [knew she was 
really Lady Luck, ruler of roulette, 
baroness of baccarat. It was 
no time to be shy. 1 took the 
plunge and asked her to join me 
for a glass of wine. She nodded. 
My luck changed for the better. 
Casinos in Austria offer favorite - 












tues lives ean be lived. 
Being such accomplished obs er 
the American commercial» 
Cheever and Percy are probabl 
sardonic pleasure in their ow 
situations. Like Saul Bellow 
them, they have long known. 
respect and popular neglect. No 
they are being whomped into 
best-selling authors, all those dist 
ing commercial mechanisms that « 
to reinforce popularity are workin 
their favor at last. 2 
Walker Percy's Lancelot, the E 
murderer, dreams of a coming “revolu 
tion” in America, after which “ther 
will be honorable men and there will 
thieves, just as now, but the differen 
is one will know which is which a 
there will be no confusion, no ni 
thieves, no honorable Mafia." This i 
hardly a summons to the barricades, 0 
even a call for any collective action. ( L 
best writers now seem to be counseling. 
living lives that have their own rhyth 
and center, with only a dyspeptic an 
selective acceptance of the rest of 
American life. This may not be clair 
voyance, but it might be the best prac 
tical advice we get. 
















































indoor sports, and the odds favor 
your chances. Still, flirting with 
Lady Luck is always a gamble. 
But Austria's casinos are set in 
such splendid surroundings th 
even when fate says “no” the land 
says "yes". So everybody wins. 
Like risk. The wheel makes my 
blood run hot. But I never risk | 
loosing pleasure. I place my) ts 
in Austria. 

À sure thing: ` | 
Encounter Austria to know! th 
heart of Europe. S 




























































For your mum ur 
E AUSTRIA; and infor 




















SCENITY 


f anioved Charles Rembar’ s 
ghtful article on obscenity in the 
y issue of The Atlantic. For the most 
rt it presented a practical approach 
the problem of mushrooming por- 
ography. His distinction between be- 
avior and expression is, I believe, espe- 
ially useful. 
- However, his süggestion that obscen- 
ity be excepted from First Amendment 
protection of expression and con- 
strained as a violation of privacy re- 
- veals, on closer scrutiny, a serious flaw. 
_ While few people would fight to the 
. death to defend pornography, most rec- 
ognize as essential the right to bring 
other issues to the public forum. Rem- 
bar does not explain where he would 
draw the lineother than to suggest that 
he publie could shut out whatever it 
eems to be a “nuisance.” 
The conflict is not adequately. ad- 
essed by Rembar's offhand statement 
a footnote that his only concern is 
the kind of Tine at which anti-obscen- 



































VIE E i5 ‘should “net chip. away. at the bedrock 


Charles Rembar replies: 
(1) The suggestions made in my arti- 


cle broaden the right of free expression 
beyond the range the present law al- 
lows, the law as declared by the Burger 
bench. They also 5roaden it beyond the 
range of the law zs it had been declared 
by the Warren bench. Unless we sub- 
seribe to the "absolute" interpretation 
of the First Amendment which, for 
reasons mentioned in the article, I be- 
lieve to be unsour.d-- we have no signif- 
icant further distance to go. 

(2) Limiting imtrusion on unwilling 
audiences does not throttle expression; 
it merely takes certain kinds out of 
certain places. Tke one total restriction 
I suggested has te do with child abuse — 
the exhibition of films, and the sale of 
magazines conta.ning photographs, of 
children used as sex objects. The rea- 
son, as I said, is that we have no other 
way to deal with the abuse. 

(3) So far as »olitieal expression is 
concerned, while public statements may 
mix elements of the political with the 
traditionally "obscene," the law is ca- 
pable of making the necessary adjust- 
ments. The lines are perhaps not so 


r easy to draw as in the case of child 
sa shud but they are a lot easier than 
. they are in other areas of law, including 
ve constitutional law. (Where are the 
| | boundaries, for. axample, of “due pro- 
; sh The example. Ms. Carey cites— 
political. groups roselytizing on ‘street 












orners—is right now subject to regula- 
ion, without injury to freedom of polii 
sal speech. a 

-F quite agree. with Ms. TN we 








s nen guaranteed by the First Amend- 






r- ment" But we lo this very thing by 


it imposing stresses on the First Amend- 







is omn that it was not designed to bear. 


Sag In his artidu entitled "Whatever i 
appened to the ‘Cranberry: Crisis?” . Ni 








court as the person who knows more. 
about the subject than anybody in the 


(March Atlantic), John Henahan makes | 
the following statement about "The As- ^... 
bestos Time Bomb": "Because of the — . 
[Reserve Mining] company’s contami- = . 
nation of 2000 square miles of Lake . . 
Superior with asbestos, Dr. William. 
Nicholson . . . estimates that ‘the fi- — . 
bers ingested by persons in the Duluth = 
area over a period of 15 to 17 years can. 
be as many as workers inhale in their 
occupational experience.’ " 

I’ve studied hundreds of pages of 
testimony and scientific reports involv- 
ing the Reserve tailings disposal litiga- 
tion. An intensive study of the court 
evidence leads me to conclude that the 
Duluth drinking water taken from Lake 
Superior poses minimal hazards to  . 
health due to asbestos contamination: . 
from Reserve Mining Company's tail- — 
ings. d s 
Dr. Arnold L. Brown, thecourt'schief — 
witness in the case, has testified: 
“Scientifically and medically I see no _ 
evidence for an increased incidence of 
cancer in those communities that could — 
be attributed to the presence of asbes- | 
tos fibers in air or water." He further. 
testified: “On the basis of the evidence - 
that I have seen, heard, read, I would b 
unable to prediet on scientific grounds 
that there will be an increased inci- 
denee of cancer in the population of 
Duluth by virtue of their exposure to 
asbestiform fibers in their water or 
that might be present in the air." Dr. 
Brown is chairman of the Department 
of Pathology and Anatomy of the Mayo 
Clinic. He was described by the district. 





























world. 
R. L. Sum 

Presiden 

Michigan Technological University 
Houghton, Mic 


John Henahan replies: i 
Dr. Smith does. not argue. wi 








; » e Super 
pts: fhat those concentra- 
ons are enon He overlooks the 
< point made by Dr. W. Clark Cooper, 
-another acknowledged expert on asbes- 
' tos, that weewill mot know the effects of 
those concer tratwns before many more 
autopsies sre made correlating the 
amount ane location of the asbestos 
fibers in the bod: anc their connection 
with the cause of death. 



























JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


SIR: If any young persons, after reading 
Ben Bagdik=in’s Ziatribe on journalism 
education, £:oul&. happen to suspect a) 
that there may be jobs in communica- 
tion in adeition to daily newspaper 
reporting; bs that journalism might be 
practiced imeities other than New York 
and Washingtom, even (shudder) in 
states such «s Nerth Carolina or Texas; 
€) that teashing in America's junior 
colleges cam reac^ standards as high as 
those in private, "our-year, liberal arts 
colleges; d) chat advertising is not nec- 
essarily veral, but may be useful and 
even poetic and amusing at times; e) 
that Ameri-an business (labor, Souda 


have a choucht sort sharing with i 
rest of us via public relations; f) that an 
understandmg of computers might be 
helpful to tomerrow’s journalist; g) 

that prefessiona.s and educators in 
communication fields don't always hate 
each other—ofter they get along quite 
well; h) tha. research into communica- 
tion effects sourds interesting—they 
are invited »o write tc me at the School 
of Commumeatien of the University of 
Texas at Avstin. 


"WAYNE DANIELSON 
Dea, Sciool ef Communication 
Uatversity ef Texas at Austin 


SIR: Ber FL. Bagdikin is correct in 
pointing out that many pseudo-journal- 
ists are belag taught inadequate writ- 
ing skills is hastily organized news- 
writing courses which emphasize the 
dated pyrazaid: -style approach. My own 
“experience =! t several colleges confirms 
his observation that far too many pro- 
fessors are hacks who couldn't pursue 

‘their own ezreerz in writing. 
: JEFFREY WEIR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ICE & CONSENT 








EL As a former member of the farm- 
| con d and also as a friend of 





ior in his at- 





eit rrt 





the Gardner family, I ean not help but 


correct the error concerning stripping a 
cow in the story "Redemption" (May 
Atlantic). Mr. Gardner writes, "He 
squatted, drained of all strength again, 
staring at the hoof of the cow he'd been 
stripping, preparing her for the milker, 
and thought of his absent father." 

A cow is stripped after the milker has 
been taken off the animal, not in prepa- 
ration for the milker. Its purpose is to 
obtain the last bit of milk so as not to 
cause mastitis in the cow's quarter. 

NORM GREINER 
Rochester, N.Y, 


SIR: "Shaving" by Leslie Norris (April 
Atlantic) is the most touching story I 
have ever read. 
ANNIE M. ANDERSEN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORRECTION 

In "The Never-Ending Wrong" by 
Katherine Anne Porter (June), the site 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial is incorrect- 
ly given as Boston; the trial was held in 
the Dedham Courthouse. Also, Mrs. J. 
Borden-Harriman is referred to as 
"Daisy Borden" and as ambassador to 


Pencils with features as 
sharp as yours. 


4°72 $^ iad Ae rum i} 
977 Pentel of Amenca. Ltd. 


Luxembourg; she became U. 8. minis 


78, 82, 84, 86 — Steve Snider 
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to Norway. In addition, the ar 
states that Lincoln Steffens vi 
Russia when William Bullitt was an 
bassador to that country; in fact, Bul 
assumed the post of ambassador 
1933, although he was on a mission 
Russia at the time of the Steffens visi 
The Atlantic regrets the errors 
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'« what we think Edison himself would have said: 
1e veople give me credit for being the man who put electricity to work — 
. Not completely true. | 
Xt of people had a hand in it. Thomson. Tesla. Steinmetz. 
co o o Charley Steinmetz. 
~ Qweer-looking duck. Not even five feet tall. With an enormous head. 

| om that head, there was an enormous brain. 
—  Shortiy after he arrived in this country, Steinmetz came to work for 
aen eneral Electric. 
v 1 ose were exciting times at GE. It was the beginning of the whole age of 
lactate pase Some of the top scientists and engineers in the country were there. 
vere bouncing around like marbles. 
| > metz started working with alternating current. The kind of electricity 
p es al T1 use today. 
| _ T thought it was a fool idea. 
a l favored direct current. Of course, it couldn't be transmitted more than 
QU two mile Bat I didn't see that as any real problem. 
That was the biggest blunder of my life. 
If people had listened to me then, we'd have power plants all over the 
coun-ry. avery two mules. 
Well, Charley kept on working at it. Kept on calculating. 
The big test came at Niagara Falls in 1894. GE built a transformer and 
strur g a ine to Buffalo. 26 miles away. 
The switch was thrown at Niagara and the lights came on in Buffalo. 
Stemmetz once told me he was almost refused admission at Ellis Island as 
an uafit inmigrant. It's funny. One of the men most responsible for the 
 electfication of America was almost turned away at its gate.’ 

















Zi Edison may not have been wrong after all. New solid-state 
į equipment and technology developed by General Electric 

LEM make it possible to send direct current efficiently over 

um creat distances. It will soon be transmitted 450 miles 

E from North Dakota to Duluth, Minn., over a line being. 

| built. In some cases, direct current may become the most 

economical way to transmit electricity. 
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i i former spon But privately 
bers worry that they are destined 
rand boys of government. 


congressmen Puis aiived | in 1 Washington 
oe Janay s determined to remode| and 


is no ue but lie remisi bens elus surpris icd Aabe 
himself drinking. sixteen-ounce cans of. beer with. E 
chairman parore Ae inn M) Jones wanted UA i 








— the newcomer from New York on his committee. 
|. "What can we do for you up there, Jerome?” he asked. 
. “Do you need a new highway?" Ambro, making every 
effort to be tactful, explained that the building or 
expansion of highways was not exactly the way to 
- please his people these days. “Mr. Chairman,” he said 
: sheepishly, “L have another problem, one that I con't 
think you could do anything about." He explainec the 
Corps' project. Jones reached for the phone and called 
Major General J. W. Morris, director of civil works 
for the Corps. of. Engineers. “General, I think ycu've 
made a terrible mistake,” said the chairman, “and I’ve 
gota bright young congressman right here in my cffice 
^ who will explain why." Jones shoved the receiver at 
^. the dumbfounded Ambro, who sputtered out his objec- 
< tions. Returning to the phone, the chairman suggested 
- that the next day would be an appropriate time for the 
: Corps to deliver a letter of termination on the exeri- 
ment to Ambro's office. Three men in uni'orm 






that. “Ambro defeating the Army on big dumping in 
Sound” read one of the headlines back in his district. 
That unscheduled session in Jones's office became 
< something of a watershed in Ambro’s congressional 
career. “The ways you think of doing things wher you 
come down here—raising multifaceted arguments, 
.. using rational logic—aren't always the best ways” he 
... has realized. Now in his second term, he still talks like 
a rebel, but he knows better how to use his subeom- 
. mittee assignments for maximum political advan:age, 
. how to protect the interests of Long Island, how to 
|. -stage-manage just enough publicity on an issue to get 
public hearings launched, and where to go for help 
.. when he needs it. *My idealism has not eroced," 
—.. Ambro insists with a grin; "I'm just learning hew to 
. get things done." And that, say the sages and the old- 
E timers, is how it has always been. 



























ir -Ambro may have made his peace with the House 
and. its folkways, but not everyone is so lucky. In fact, 
"beneath the rich leather and the marble, beyond the 
House' s ornate facade and its grandiloquen: discourse, 
ies a troubled institution uncertain about its role. It is 
1 bet en e) for i its s stodgy t traditions and 1 the 


“ ag slipping a away. The n newer ‘congressmen aot 
| "where EE are ecd Taning Against, the House; now 





appeared there early the next morning to do exactly - 







they must sustain themselves by continuing. the. atta 
from within. Virtually everyone in the House feel 
overworked and under-appreciated, albeit. well-p: 
and handsomely maintained. Congressmen: se 
doomed to be caricatured as ignoble political anim: 
condemned toa lower status than their brethren i: 
Senate, utterly unable to. compete with the : policy 
image machines of the executive branch. 

There is much talk in its corridors. ad comm 
rooms of a new House, a modern political. body th 
reformed and automated, participatory and dem 
ic with a small “d.” But the sad reality is a shado 
the House's former self, a chaotic and self-consci 
place where people who: pretend | to be statesm 
actually spend most of their time running. errand 
doing little services, and making small adjustments. to 
decisions rendered elsewhere. How well each. member 
does those demeaning jobs generally determines how _ 
long he or she will be permitted to stay and pretend to 
do others. 5 






























































































he framers of the Constitution had something — 

grand in mind when they designed the House. 

They wrote the legislative branch into the new 
federal charter as the first branch of government, and - 
they intended the House to be the first and more 
important part of that branch, the only unit in the new : 
system that would be chosen from the very start. by. 
direct popular election. As George Mason of Virginia 
told the Constitutional Convention in 1787, the House. 
would be “the grand depository of the democratic | 
principles of the Government." Whereas members of . 
the Senate would be selected by the state legislatures | 
(as they were until 1913), and would therefore protect 
the interests of the states, the representatives, accor 
ing to Mason, “should sympathize with their constit 
ents, should think as they think and feel as they feel 
and . . . for these purposes should even be resident: 
among them." To reinforce the point, the entiri 
membership of the House would stand for election 
every two years (a compromise between those who | 
favored a one-year term and those who favored three) 
No one would be—and no one ever has been: - 
appointed. to the House. DM 
In the early decades of the Republic, the Senate: 
drifted, unsure of itself and its role. Some states, in 
fact, used their Senate seats as consolation prizes for. 
defeated candidates for the House. Little wonder 
Most of the action was concentrated in the House: all. 
revenue bills originated there; it had the sole power of. 
impeachment; and when no presidential candidate hac 
a clear majority in the Electoral College, the Hou 
would choose the winner. It picked Thomas Jeffe 
over Aaron Burr i in. 1801 and Joha Quincy Ad 





Andrew Jazkson in 1825. For that reason and others, 
Adams ‘oved the House. Two years after his term as 
President ended, he was elected congressman by the 
people ef Quincy, Massachusetts (“My election as 
President o the United States was not half so gratify- 
ing to my iemost soul," he said), and Adams stayed in 
that job fo: seventeen years, finally collapsing on the 
House floor and dying in the speaker’s office in 1848. 
Another statesman who tried the Senate, but later 
moved on end uo to the House, was Henry Clay of 
Kentucky. 

But it wss the Senate that grew more gracefully. 
Expanding 1eatlv with two new members for each new 
state, it appearec the more stable of the two bodies of 
the natiena: legislature; its power to approve treaties 
and confirm executive and judicial appointments 
became more significant. The House developed clum- 
sily. The addition of new delegations and shifts of 

population withie the country meant abrupt changes 
in the distr bution of power. (Whereas New England 
had 26 percent of the House seats in the First 
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Congress and 13 percent of them in 1840, today it has 
barely 6 percent. California alone now has nearly 10 
percent, 43 of the 435 seats in the House.) The frontier 
ethic seemed to prevail in what was increasingly 
known as the "lower body." House committee hear- 
ings were occasionally the scene of brawls, and mem- 
bers did not hesitate to wander into the House 
chamber when they were inebriated—a practice that 
is sometimes re-enacted even now. 

The House became notorious in this century as a 
gerontocracy, a place where nothing mattered so much 
as length of service and obedience to unwritten rules of 
behavior. “If you want to get along, go along" was the 
motto of Sam Rayburn, the crusty Texas Democrat 
who was speaker between 1940 and 1961 (except for 
four years when the Republicans controlled the 
House), a man who drank bourbon and branch water 
and smoked stogies and was married to the House. 
New members were expected to be quiet and respect- 
ful of their elders. As Rayburn often said, "Anyone 
could be elected once by accidert. Beginning with the 



















< second term, it's worth paying attention." Only after 
-being re-elected were the chosen representatives of -he 
` people permitted to start their long hard climb and to 
curry favor with the mean-minded committee chzir- 
men. 
Ask almost any member, and he will tell you taat 
while glamour resides in the Senate, expertise still 
` lives in the House. In the average House-Senate 
conference on legislation, the senators usually bring 
along aides who whisper advice into their ears, while 
the congressmen get by on their own wits. Yet, when 
the conferees emerge into the hall, the waiting news- 
men and television cameras will probably converge on 
a senator for an explanation of the issues, while more 
knowledgeable members of the House wander off 
unrecognized. Such incidents help explain why, in 
contrast to the practice of 150 years ago, congress- 
men now want to graduate to the Senate. Senators, 
according to the public perception nursed along by the 
press with the help of the Senate, are the giants of the 
legislative branch; congressmen, by contrast, are szen 
as sleazy politicians who run home most weekends to 
give boring speeches and who never do anything 
without thinking about its impact on their rext 
campaign. It is enough to make anyone bitter. 





he House lost much of its old pride and found 

new cause for bitterness and embarrassment 

during the 1960s and early 1970s. It wes a 
time of weak, ineffectual speakers, John McCormack 
and Carl Albert. They were no match—even less so 
than the leaders of the Senate—for an executive 
branch, led by Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon, 
that was hauling away legislative discretion by the 
carload. The old system had broken down, and fer a 
time there was nothing new to substitute. 

During the past few years the House has embarked 
on a feverish binge of reform and self-improvement. 
Together with the Senate, it passed a war powers act 

to curb presidential adventurism, and it launched a 
— congressional budget process that could lead to recov- 
- ery of an authority that has steadily ebbed since the 
. 1930s. Yet the most dramatic changes on the House 
. side of the Capitol are procedural ones; if Sam 
— Rayburn could return today, he would scarcely recog- 
- nize the place. 

- Gone are the old “teller votes," which permitted 
ingressmen to walk down the aisles and be counted 
without having their names recorded, and thereby to 
be on opposite sides of the same issue in consecutive 
. votes. On almost every matter, however minute, taere 
-is now an electronic roll call. When the yeas and mays 
are demanded and the bells signaling a roll call 
sounded, the. Tights a are dimmed and a scorebeard 






















appears above the press gallery with the names of all _ 
435 members. The congressmen have fifteen minutes _ 
to get to the chamber, insert individually coded plastic 
cards into any of forty-four terminals, and vote by i 
pushing a green, red, or amber (for “present” ) button. 
Each vote is immediately recorded on the scoreboard 
next to the member's name and added to a cumulative 
tally that is kept on two other electronic boards at 
either side of the room. Since March 15, these events, 
and all other proceedings in the House chamber, have 
been picked up by fixed-position television cameras 
and beamed into certain House offices—an experi- 
ment that will probably lead to some form of routine 
broadcast of legislative deliberations. 

(Automation, for all of its advantages, may have 
deprived the House of some of its soul. As one 
freshman Democratic congresswoman, Barbara Mi- 
kulski of Maryland, complains, “It makes you feel so 
abstractly removed from the impact of your decisions. 

Y ou don't even have to answer to your name. . . You 
could just as easily vote to take food out of the mouths 
of starving people as anything else.") 

Recent reforms have broken the back of the rigid 
seniority system. Under rules adopted by the Demo- 
cratic Caucus in 1973, for example, committee 
chairmen no longer inherit their jobs and keep them v 
indefinitely, but are generally required to submit toa : 
secret ballot of the caucus every two years. And most 
chairmen now have less authority. The “Subcom- 
mittee Bill of Rights," also passed in 1973, stipulates: 
that within each committee, all of the Democratic 
members negotiate and vote to assign subcommittee 
chairmanships and memberships. Every committee 
must have written rules and establish at least four == 
legislative subcommittees. No congressman may chair 
more than one legislative subcommittee of the House, — 
so there are many more smaller-time chairmen. Some | 
arrive in their esteemed positions well ahead of the old __ 
timetable. The chairmanship of the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee, for - 
example, used to be reserved for members with twenty | 
years or more of service; David Bowen, Democrat of- 
Mississippi, attained it in his second term. 





















ertain power centers have crumbled. The. 
Democratic members of the Ways and — 

Means Committee no longer parcel out the - 
assignments of all other House Democrats. That task ~ 
falls instead to a Democratic Steering and Policy. 
Committee, composed of the elected leadership, mem: 
bers chosen by regional caucuses, and others ap-. 
pointed by the speaker. (He must be careful to see that ; 
the committee includes a satisfactory quota of blacks 
women, and newly elected Peresom ) The R 


Committee, a cellective traffic cop that sets the 
ground rule: for floor debate on every bill, is much 
weaker now because it is named anew each Congress 
by the speaker. Wayne Hays of Ohio, who turned the 
House Adnxnistration Committee into his domain of 
personal, arbitrary power, is gone, the victim of a 
mistress whe talked to the press. So is Wilbur Mills of 
Arkansas, the longtime king of Ways and Means, the 
“victim of alcohol. 

= The congressional world is no longer so private and 
impenetrable, immune from outside inspection. “Our 
reputations are up there like dartboards, where 
everybody can spit tobacco juice at them," says 
Majority Lezder Jim Wright of the unprecedented 
degree of scrutiny given Congress by the press and the 
public, ard even by itself. Indeed, when congressmen 
go off on overseas junkets, submit inflated expense 
vouchers for travel home, or use their positions to 
advance ther own private fortunes, they are far more 
likely than before to be noticed—-and sometimes 
punished. 

One of the first institutions to suffer in the era of 
reform has seen the political party. Old-fashioned 
party discipane is almost nonexistent among the 
Democrats, zithough they hold more than two thirds 
of the seats im the House. Their elaborate whip system 
is used more: to predict than to prevent losses for the 
majority. "Wen they call," says one young member, 
"they almost never suggest how I should vote, let alone 
apply any pressure. They just want to know what I’m 
planning to do.” Od coalitions and traditional obliga- 
tions are no lenger reliable, as organized labor learned 
last spring, when many people it had helped elect 
voted againstats number-one priority legislation, a bill 
to permit a stegle striking union to shut down an entire 
construction “te. 

In place cf streng parties and committees new 
‘caucuses and subcaucuses sprout like desert flowers. 
There is a Rural Caucus, a Northwest-Midwest 
Economic Acvancement Coalition, and a New En- 
gland Caucus a Black Caucus and a Hispanic one; a 
Congressiona Clearinghouse on Women's Rights and 
one on “the suture.” There is now even an Italian 
Caucus, whose chairman, Frank Annunzio of Chica- 
go, has been heard io say, "We don't do anything very 
controversial; we just get together to eat." And a Blue 
Collar Caucus, organized by second-term Congress- 
man Edward Bearc of Rhode Island, a former house 
painter. 

The oldest, and probably most influential, is the 
Democratic Sudy Group, which, since the late 1950s, 
has attemptec to pash Democratic leaders in a more 
liberal direction. The most successful bipartisan en- 
deavor is the Environmental Study Conference, which 
n newsletter to keep congressmen and 
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(This calculation of the direct annual 

DS to the taxpayers of keeping a congressman 

. does not include other matters more —_/ 

.. difficult to quantify or allocate individually, 
- Such as the value of Capitol Hill office _ 

< space, furnishings, permanent equipment, 

-< end maintenance, as well as furniture for 
.. district office. The total cost of the - 

. .much-abused congressional. frank (free 

mailing privilege) was $38,340,515 for the - 

. . House in 1976. Also omitted above are the 

.—. cost of operating the House committees and - 

: chip travel, whether on committee but busin ness 
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“senators informed on environmental issues. 

Being in the House pays rather well now, $57,500 a 
. year, and brings with it an array of perquisites. The 

~ average congressman's basic upkeep costs the tax- 
payer about $365,000 a year (see box, page 31), and 
- the annual bill for operation of the entire Congress, 
including the Senate and support facilities like the 
Library of Congress and the Government Printing 
Office, is over a billion dollars. At the same time, the 
. House—dragging the Senate along behind it, kicking 

- and screaming—has adopted a tough new coce of 
< ethics, limiting a member's outside earned income (as 
< distinct from dividends and royalties) to 15 percent of 
= -his congressional salary, expanding the financia. dis- 
- closure requirements, and banning office slush 
funds. 

The congressman’s control over his last private 
domain, his personal office staff, is now threatened, 
too. Some members urge that the same antidiscrimi- 
~~ nation rules written into most federal programs be 
applied to Congress. 


he arrival in the House of such a large band of 
young rebels and doubters in 1975 accentaated 
the changes in the institution. For one «hing, 
the freshmen elected after Nixon's resignation were 
“new politicians" who represented a cultural sheck to 
their elders. They went home to their districts at least 
every other weekend, like most members, but when 
they got there, they tended to climb into vans they 
called “mobile district offices." As they toured the 
countryside, they took their constituents’ blood pres- 
sure and asked their advice. At the same time, the 
“Class of '74" acted and talked as if they were them- 
selves largely responsible for the spirit of reform in the 
House (although some of the changes had been urged 
years earlier by the Democratic Study Group and were 
well under way before the 1974 election). They 
^. seemed to feel as if they had an exclusive mancate to 
^. help the House find its new destiny. Listen to Timothy 
~~ Wirth, a Democrat elected from a Republican cistrict 
. in Colorado, describing their role: “Our percept.ons of 
what is going on in the country are different [from 
those of other generations in Congress]. JFK was our 
first vote, and we went through Vietnam. The others 
came of age during World War H and revered Ike. We 
are accustomed to television. . . . We're part of the 
supermarket age, the quick fix [of social problems], 
and the fast. shot. Our guys understand all that. . 
- Ina way, we're like Jimmy Carter. We are improbable 
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out like a cadre of provocateurs. Among them are a 
unusual number of young antipoliticians—people wit 
doctorates instead of the usual law degrees, cle: 
gymen, and teachers. Most were profoundly affe 
by the American involvement in Vietnam and 
dissent and cynicism surrounding it. Many come 1 oi 
marginal districts, and they owe much of their succe 
to the denouement of the Watergate scandals and | 
disgrace of the Republican party. They wanted ear 
notice and larger-than-customary pieces of the actio 
*It was clear from the start that we didn't just want to 
be backbenchers,” says Norman Mineta of California, 
one of the organizers of the class, who is already being ` 
mentioned as a possible candidate, n for 
speaker. ce 

From the start, the Class of '74 established its E 
whip system to rival that of the leadership. Violating 
the old protocol, members of the class challenged their — — 
committee chairmen, sometimes pushing their own. S 
amendments into legislation. The class issued position — 
papers and, when dissatisfied with what the estab- 
lished Democratic powers had to say on major issues, 
some new members drew up their own proposals; in 
the last months of the 1976 session, they even offered 
their own bold suggestions for revised House ethical . - 
standards. They became a great irritant—even a 
threat—both to traditionalists and to more senior 
reformers. “They act as if they invented social activ- 
ism," mutters one older member. 

The class's ideological unity withered in 1976. 
(Their ratings by the Americans for Democratic 
Action, the standard index of congressional liberalism, 
dropped during their second year in Washington, as 
they contemplated a return engagement before the. 
voters in their marginal districts.) Nonetheless, the: 
stayed together as a militant force on procedural an 
ethical issues, and this year they decided to keep their 
class unit intact as a formal organization, even to the 
point of hiring staff to work for them. When Carter _ 
met with the senior Democratic leaders of both houses: 
in Georgia shortly after the election last November, 
committee of the sophomores demanded and obtained 
their own simultaneous session with the President- 
elect's. political staff. They wanted to make clear to 
Carter, as one participant later said, that “you can’t 
just pick up the phone anymore and call seven impor- 
tant people on the Hill to arrange things.” : 

After still another forty-seven new Democrats were 
elected to the House for the first time last fall, the 
sophomores went out of their way to arrange seminar 
and orientation for the arriving freshmen. They urg 
the Class of ’76 to follow their example by asserti 
themselves, iar this yer 's umen resisted 















































































































| m. 2 Ask Jaron in nthe House leadership in 
us moment, and he will probably say that 


en are "more mature." 





iks of the ferment and reform are, by 
efirition, mixed. The majority leader, 
Wright of Texas—a persuasive man who 
f he were bred for his bushy, multicolored 
| s—speaka with passion about the improve- 
ments. Tod.y's House, insists Wright, as he gazes up 
Cat the enormous crystal chandelier in his office near 
‘the chambe-, “is a far more responsive institution. It is 
addressing he big problems . . . biting the unpalat- 
able bullets . . . screwing up its courage." Equally 
enthusiastic is David Obey, a scholarly, laconic con- 
gressman from Wisconsin, who, when he first came to 
. Washingtor eigh: years ago, probably would not have 
agreed with Wright about much beyond the weather. 
Now thirtyeight, chairman of the Commission on 
Administrative Eeview, and a member of a new 
-elite—the reform establishment—Obey says that re- 
cent changez have made the House “a more pleasant 
place to werk, far more accountable. . We are 
close now toan ideal balance between seniority, strong 
leadership, and a dispersion of the interesting things to 
do." 
But what of the revamped committee system? 
 Unaccouzta»le tyrants have been replaced as commit- 
tee chairmea with slightly less senior members who 
are well-inte1tiored but ineffective, and in some cases 
embarrassinzly incompetent. On the whole, the lineup 
is not encouraging. Harold “Bizz” Johnson of Califor- 
nia, now in caarge of Public Works, has been known to 
read the sarae paragraph over and over again when 
giving public speeches. Robert N. C. Nix of Pennsyl- 
vania, who seeps through many meetings of the Post 
. Office and Cvil Service Committee, was vulnerable to 
_ the reformers las: time around, but his chairmanship 
- was spared when his colleagues from the Black Caucus 
intervened or his behalf. Clement Zablocki of Wiscon- 
sin, a stridert but inarticulate anticommunist of the 
old school, h.s faiied to make the International Rela- 
tions Committee a meaningful force. Carl Perkins of 
Kentucky is readily manipulated by more forceful 
members of the Education and Labor Committee. 
IHness has prevented Melvin Price of Illinois, the 
latest chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
from perferning his duties. Harley Staggers of West 
Virginia, chairman of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, had His last hurrah when he tried unsuccess- 
fully to bav- the CBS television network held in 
_eontem t for rtu to turn over unused film from a 























documentary about the Pentagor; he has since been 
stripped of control over his own investigations subcom- 
mittee. | 

John Flynt of Georgia has used the resources of the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct on 
trivial investigations rather than on such issues as 
conflicts of interest or illegal campaign contributions. 
James J. Delaney of New York, at seventy-six, is the 
youngest chairman of the ues Comme) in years. : 


tee sessions as ‘did his predecessor, Ray Madden of : 
Indiana; but Delaney i is out of touch with the current. 


























legislative agenda and most of his discretion has been 
surrendered to the speaker. Henry Gonzalez of Texas, 
in a recent orgy of public dispute with Chief Counsel 
Richard Sprague of the Select Committee to Investi- 
. gate the Kennedy and King. Assassinations, made a 
spectacle of himself and the House. (Gonzalez ca led 
Sprague a “rattlesnake” and a “scoundrel.” In the 
end, both Gonzalez and Sprague resigned. ) 
This is the heyday of the subcommittees, but they 
. have been used more to promote the ambitions and 
- inflate the egos of young and mid-career congressmen 
than to help the House. organize its business in a 
-rational manner. Often the chairmen are so fresh and 
inexperienced i in their. areas. of alleged expertise that 












































. chiefs in the executive branch. Certain committees 
juggle subcommittee jurisdictions and memberships so 
whimsically that the result is mass confusion. After 
this year’s redistribution of tasks on the Public Works 
Committee, some ‘members are still not clear which 
areas of energy policy. are their concern. That is why, 
when Carter issued his energy program in April, a 
special ad. hoc committee. hàd to be created just to 
parcel out. pieces. of. the package to the appropriate 
subcommittees. 1 

- Organizational reform collides with a constant fact 
of life: the average congressman is confronted with a 
staggering decision overload. On a single day last 
spring, the House. had to decide whether to previde 
continuing. appropriations for fiscal year 1977 for the 
federal revenue-sharing program; whether to fund. a 
program to relieve youth unemployment for fiscal year 
1978; whether to provide for inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of. domesticated rabbits slzugh- 
tered for human food; whether to restrict the leasing of 
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they fall easy prey to agency heads and sub- Catinet 


ed tobacco: marketing quotas; and 


for a senior citizens program; intervening with other 
agencies to correct petty injustices. Stockman does not 
happen to believe that he should be spending so much 
of his time and resources on such "tertiary problems." 
But that is the system, and he will participate as 
readily as the next congressman. “They [the people | 
affected by his interventions with the executive - 
branch] will probably be willing to vote for me forever, 

regardless of what my position is on the B-1 bomber. or : 
the Cruise missile,” he Says, 3 





residing over the new House is a. walking, P 
r talking symbol of the old, Speaker Thomas 
- O'Neill, Jr. of Massachusetts. —. ^^ 
Tip. O'Neill came to: Congress in 1952 as the 
successor to John F. Kennedy (who was then moving c 
on to the Senate) in a district that covers working- 
class neighborhoods in Boston, the adjoining city of. 
Cambridge, and wealthy suburbs. Although his dis- 
trict includes Harvard. University, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Boston University, 
O'Neill wouldn't be mistaken for an academic. He is a 
classic Boston Irish politician, a large, lumbering man = 
who is more at home and considerably more effective __ 
with storytelling and political horse trading than with — 
position papers and policy debate. He was early to — 
oppose the Vietnam War, early to recognize—and i 
encourage—the strong sentiment for Nixon's im- 
peachment, and early to support procedural reform;he — . 
is also. a charter member of the House Democratic — 
establishment, which constitutes a shrinking percent- 
age of the caucus. oe 
He acquired real power for the first time in 1971, s 
when he was named majority whip in return for his 
influential support of the candidacy of another old- 
timer, Hale Boggs of Louisiana, for majority leader. 
He might never have moved up the leadership esca- 
lator to become speaker (as he did this year on- 
Albert's retirement), were it not for the disappearance 
















2 -of Boggs in an Alaskan plane crash in 1972. There is - : 


irony in O'Neill's current position. He took over in - 
January at a moment when the speakership was being 
infused. with new power and authority by the reform = 


| movement, as an alternative to the committee chair- 


men. Yet since he is already sixty-four, he will 


> probably be speaker for a maximum of two terms, or 


four years, hardly long enough to become one of the 
titans in the history of the House. E 

O'Neill basks in the frequent characterizations of =- 
him as a tough, firm speaker, the toughest since > 
Rayburn, but one who is more concerned about and 
repens to his E eon within the House. He 









 confidemtly. “The fellas know that... . They know 
 Fve dome my hemework, and they know I know the 
votes.” The members also know that they can count on 
O'Neill for help.in rough situations, but that he may 
extract a pri 





ce in return. This year, for example, the 
speaker rag interference on the congressional pav raise 
| 908. Recommended by a federal advisory 












T | 30u hor on | the House floor—wearing a 
designer suit of fine wool, a silk scarf, and a 
inge strand of pearls; strolling casually 

while keeping an ear cocked on the 
op dings; and chatting graciously about 
o “the issues of the day—she could be the 
_ hostess at a Junior League tea, the - 
- chaperone for a club of bad boys,or S 
perheps the chief usher of the House. _ | 
Millicent Fenwick, at the age of sixty- 
s a second-term Republican — 
'oman from the Fifth District of 
rsey. She has eight grandchildren, 
: pacemaker i in her chest to keep her 
sting properly, smokes a pipe, and — 
: to be accepted on both sides of — 
: le not only as an eccentric presence 
- but also as something of a congressional 
|« conscience. 5 
“lL Ive the House,” says Mrs. Fenwick i in 
cs her taroaty, patrician tones. “I just love it 
— 5. Hove my colleagues. They are fine 
: | peopie, most of them." The aspect she 
— treasures most is the very repre- 
.. sentativeness of the House, the extent to 
D a, in her view, it remains what the 
o Founding Fathers intended it to be: a 
' . reflection of the country's regional, social, 
^ and cultural mix, a legislative body close to 
.. the people. “Take Bob Eckhardt,” she says; 
. *his flowing hair, his tie, his shoes, his white 
: suits. When he rises from his seat md 






















2 his flat young voice, talking about the | 


: = it marvelous?" - 


_ plunged into a late-blooming career in 
: division of consumer affairs, and now the 


... much of the time during House sessions, 


Of probem that E 
a Grotten a 


Bleak House 


commission, the raise would automatically take effect 
unless it was voted down. O'Neill realized that many 
members wanted to take the money and thought they 
deserved it, but that they would feel compelled for 
political reasons to vote against it. He simply kept it 
off the House calendar, thus winning praise behind the 
scenes for his exemplary "leadership." When pressed 


| GRANDMOTHER IS A SOPHOMORE - 


: | speaks with the accents of Teras, l think Pm 
listening to someone from 1840. And Dave ne 
Emery. Young Dave Emery from Maine, v with c c s 


fishing problems that concern him c | ty gs 
-« . . And Romano Mazzoli from Kentucky, 





.. the son of an Italian coal miner who went to x Us | 





Notre Dame Law School. Justi imagine. lant : em s 


- Mrs. Fenwick herself is a classic type, the | 


: society lady who became concerned about | U : C 


what was happening i in American society, 


and decided to do something about it. Mer " ce 


working fourteen years as a writer and 
editor at Vogue, she retired for a time to E 
needlework, gardening, and tennis, but then - s 


politics —borough council, the New Jersey - 


House. — . c ae 
When she is not on the floor (where: she í is oo 





unlike most of her colleagues), Mrs. — - 


-is likely to be in her office doing "pinkies"— 


handwritten notes in response to 2 
constituent mail on a multitude of i issues. 


Her quarters in the Longworth House Office - 
“Building are drab, with plain white walls - 
decorated by clumps of pictures here and 
. there. “I must be the only one who hasn't _ 
-. had the office done over this year," she | 


_ contends with an air of disapproval; “they 
-say that the office should express the. 





< personality of the incumbent!" And that, for. 


-all her infatuation with the House, is the kind | 











by some members who really did want a vote on the 
pay raise, he would shake his head and reply with 
mock sincerity, “You know, the power of the speaker 
isn't what it used to be." But then came O’Neiil’s 
price: adoption of a stringent ethics code proposed by 
Obey’s commission, including provisions that some 
congressmen considered to be draconian limitations on 
outside income. When a few members of the Rules 
Committee began to balk publicly, he invited the 
entire group to a private breakfast in his office. They 
~ talked of their plans to give the ethics measure an 
“open rule," which would permit amendments and 
-— .revision—and certain weakening—-on the House floor. 
O'Neill gave them time to let off steam, one by one, 
and then he returned the favor, twitting each member 
in turn. “I carried the ball on the pay raise," he said, 
“and you're not going to double-cross me now." They 
didn't. He threatened, in fact, that any member who 
did resist would find himself in the next Congress on 
the District of Columbia Committee, a low-prestige 
assignment. So the Rules Committee decided, as one 
member put it, to "swallow the whole watermelon," 
unanimously approving the ethics package and send- 
ing it to the floor without provision for amendmert. 
The Speaker is also one of the House's most irvet- 
erate junketeers, known for leading annual bipartisan 
swings around the world when Congress is out of 
session, trips with not even an ostensible purpose On 
one trip, O'Neill's group traveled by Air Force jet to 
Israel, Greece, Spain, and Egypt, where it spent $: 500 
for a banquet at the Cairo Sheraton and ancther 
$4000 of taxpayers’ money for a tour of the pyramids, 
lunch in Luxor, and a grand dinner on a barge ir. the 
Nile. The Speaker embarrassed the younger Demo- 
crats when he spoke up this year for the rigkt of 
Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida to retain his chairman- 
ship of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Mil:tary 
Construction even though Sikes has been reprimaaded 
by the House for conflict of interest and inadecuate 
disclosure in his annual financial statement. (The 
caucus disagreed with O'Neill and voted overwkelm- 
ingly to strip Sikes of the job.) 
A good sport, O’Neill knows how to exchange jokes 
with the reporters who cover his daily briefing in the 
speaker’s office before the House goes into session. 
. But at those meetings and in other public appearances, 
 O'Neil's age and his slowing pace are painfully 
. obvious. His white-going-yellow hair droops forward, 
^ and his ample chin separates from the bones m his 
<` face. When the House and Senate convene in the 
House chamber for a presidential or other address to a 
= joint session of Congress, O'Neill has been seen to 
. doze off under the hot television lights and slump 
before the cameras, while Vice President Walter 
Mondale sits alert at his side. 
























O'Neill's clashes with the aggressive sophomore 
are the stuff of growing legends. He has welcomed 
delegations from that class, converging on his office to 
confront him on some issue, with the question, "What - 
do you sons-of-bitches want now?" As Thomas Foley- 
of Washington, the new chairman of the Democratic - 
Caucus, puts it, both sides in the struggle must recog- - 
nize their differences as more of a cultural clash thana 
genuine policy dispute. “These people have to realize,” 
says Foley, "that Tip's not going to grow a beard, 
come to work on a bicycle, or go backpacking with 
them in the Adirondacks. He's going to smoke cigars, 
not pot." 

Because no other member of the Democratic leader- 
ship is an alternative or a challenger to his authority, 
O'Neill is in a strong position. Jim Wright is one of the 
last great spellbinding orators in the House and cutsa > 
much more stylish, modern figure than O'Neill. But 
Wright grew up in the conservative bloc of House 
Democrats and is still identified with the old pork- 
barrel tradition of the Public Works Committee. 
Furthermore, he won his job by only one vote over 
Philip Burton of California, an abrasive power-broker 
who has stepped on every one of O'Neill's toes at some 
point in the last few years. Wright did not help his 
prospects by keeping his wife on the Public Works 
Committee payroll for years and by his careless 
(though not illegal) intermingling of leftover cam- 
paign money with his personal finances. John Brad- 
emas of Indiana, the new majority whip, is a compell- 
ing speaker and a hail-fellow-well-met, yet he is 
perceived as the darling of the ADA, the liberal's 
liberal, an articulate spokesman for Great Society 
spending programs that are increasingly coming into © 
question. Foley is a protégé of O'Neill's, and could be- 
taken for a younger, trimmer version of the Speaker. . 
But he does not seem eager to build his stewardship of 
the Democratic Caucus into a policy-making posi- 
tion. 

The Republicans do not offer much of an alternative 
in the House. Their number has dwindled to 144. 
Their leader is John Rhodes of Arizona, a stocky, 
stolid, colorless figure who initiates few policy propos- 
als. Rhodes and O'Neill enjoy a notable disdain for 
each other. Last year the minority leader published a 
book, The Futile System, in which he lambasted 
O'Neill for unrelenting partisanship and gave vent to 
the minority's frustrations over its inability to in- 
fluence legislation in the House in any but a nay- 
saying way. With the more than twenty scandals that 
have hit House Democrats—especially the ongoing : 
investigation of influence-peddling by South Korea— - 
the Republicans should be in a strong position to. 
portray themselves as a clean-government option. But- 
they have other problems to worry over, including. 





















isanopenbook. | 
ly hed open the book. 


Reading is thinking. And learning. And 
growing. But a kid won't read if he doesn't 
want -o. So we're giving kids the incentive. 
And the books. 

We're RIF (Reading is Fundamen- 
tal). a national program with hundreds of 
local, community projects that help kids 
help themselves to books. Books they can 
choose for themselves. And keep for 
their ewn. - | 

_ RIF works. We've heard it from 
ors, teachers, librarians, parents, and 
ally from kids. But RIF only works 

e work, too. 


That's why we need you—or your 
organization—to help starta RIF program in 
your community. We'll help you to start 
going and start growing. Or we'll put you in 
touch with a RIF program in your area. For- 
information, just write RIF, Box 2344 
Washington, D.C. 20024. =o 

If you put a little into it, you'll g 
much back out of it. And so will the 
in your community. 


| When it comes to getting . 1 
Yap Kios to read, RIF wrote the ba 


s is a public service message on behalf of Reading Is Fundamental and this magazine. 














bitter dissent within their own sparse ranks. Their 
right wing is growing in size and influence, thereby 
crippling the prospects of moderates like Joan Ander- 
son of Illinois, chairman of the House Republ can 
Conference. (There is even talk by some Republicans 
of switching to the Democratic party before the aext 
. election.) Anderson is regarded as one of the most able 
.. and articulate members of Congress, but he has a 
voting record that is anathema to most other zon- 
gressmen in his party. Some colleagues interpret his 
having gone along on some of O’Neill’s aimless 
junkets as evidence that he has given up trying to be an 
. effective force, and there are rumors that he will 
- retire. Rhodes, a conservative himself, is content to sit 
back and let the contending forces within the GOP 
contingent battle it out. More liberal Republicans do 
not challenge him, for fear they will end up with a 
leader who is further to the right. 


eyond all of its own internal problems, the 
House—and for that matter, the Senate— 
must cope anew with the executive branch, in 
this case the Carter White House, whick is highly 
skilled at public relations. To be sure, the new Presi- 
dent and his assistant for legislative liaison, Frank 
Moore, made a number of serious mistakes in :heir 
initial dealings with Capitol Hill, but in the long run 
they are bound to prevail over a more amorphous and 
ill-organized institution like Congress. 
If congressmen are disappointed by the lack of 
deference paid them from the other end of Penasyl- 
vania Avenue, they should know that the worst is yet 
to come. Carter does not happen to believe the mythol- 
ogy, still so popular on the House side of the Capitol, 
that because they are never more than two years away 
from the last or the next election, congressmer are 
closer to the people than anyone else in the American 
political system. Having waged a successful anti- 
Washington campaign, the President fee's tha: the 
designation of people's spokesman belongs more usti- 
fiably to him than to Congress. He thinks that he ^as a 
better sense than congressmen or senators of the 
current attitudes and desires of the average citizen. 
“Jimmy probably has less regard for the opinioas of 
the speaker of the House than those of the chairman of 
the National Governors Conference," says one polit- 
ical aide to the President. “This may come as a blew to 
them on the Hill; but remember, having been a gover- 
nor, he relates to them much better than to congress- 
men who have spent all this time in Washington. ' On 
. several early occasions, including a fight last soring 





Over the defense bidget, the Carter Administration: 
showed its disregard for the established Democratic 
congressional leadership by dealing directly with other 
congressmen with whom the White House agreed on. 
budget questions. Such tactics infuriated O'Neill and- 
other House leaders, who were purporting to speak for 
the President on the same issues. If Carter identifies - 
with any element on Capitol Hill, it is probably the | 
persistently bothersome House sophomores, who share 
his distrust for the way things have been. 

To keep the President's advantage clear when the 
standoff with Congress becomes tough, Carter's politi- 
cal operatives are building his own rival power base. 
Without fanfare, the Democratic National Committee 
is planning to use local Carter supporters across the 
country to create support for such controversial pro-. 
grams as the energy-conservation tax plan. Senators, — — 
with statewide constituencies, may be able to weather ^ - 
the storm, but House members, with an average of. . 
460,000 constituents concentrated in a small geo- > 
graphic area, may prove to be particularly vulnerable 
to such a strategy, especially during the election year 
of 1978. They may have even worse problems of image 
and organization ahead of them. 





oday the House is not the grand depository of * wv 

the democratic principles of the nation. It is — 

not a calm, deliberate council of wise men and __ 
women, nor even a forum where the passions and the 
needs of the people are reliably dealt with. It is at best — 
a collection of well-intentioned people who have fallen — - 
back on a service role while making a great deal of. 
noise about larger issues. Most federal programs origi- —— 
nate in the executive branch, are developed and 
revised there or in the independent agencies, and then 
are interpreted and adapted by the courts. The House 
is fortunate when it has a chance to make à few 
changes and suggestions along the way. | 
Except for. the pay and the perquisites, the role o 
the congressman is simply not as important as the 
Constitution and some congressmen would have th 
public believe. As John Anderson says, “The psychic 
income of the job is far less than it once was.’ 
Some, including Anderson, insist that the House i 
not even trying. anymore—that if it ever did, it is no 
longer speaking with a clear voice on matters o 
national policy. As he says, “The House less and les 
addresses itself to the great issues of policy. Every 
body's got a little subcommittee, and everything 
terribly fragmented. We’ ve become a body of tir 
erers.” O J 























by Page Stegner 


. as Pm sitting down to dinner one to easy living. You don't have to feed it, water it, put 
th Jack Zajac and we survey this straw in its bed, muck around in ts dung. All you need 
= € rock cod his wife, Corda, has stuffed ^ isa ten-cent hook, a sinker, a piece of string, and some 
n | baked. shat ihe whole answer to the problem of bait. It astounds me, as I accept seconds, that for all 
trying to live off the land is not to. Enough of the s Cr 
: modern impulse t» restore economic balance through 
| backyard farming. The evidence is in. There is a clear 
and simple seasor why the feedlot and the supermar- 
ket thrive. | cried raising beef. It took a year and a half 
Us and it cost me twice as much for the same meat I could 
| » feway (give.or take a few saturated fats). 
"p pies, and while it was quicker than 
ld ise. Efed them « on | restaurant HELLOVERS 


len dishwashers. After I'd 


z T: i began t to realize that r my 


: y epis laying thei got | picked off one 
erc. of skunks that c came n from all 


nd the ra sing Cuencd in fram isbt. Spring lamb? 
deferer cé to the as — of my wife and 


bl ; a é ion. : just ie the answer 





the years I’ve logged on the Pacific coast it has never 


occurred to me that for a dime I can just truck on out 


- there on the water and reap nature's bounty—get my. 
exercise, my rest and relaxation, fill the freezer, throw - 

| fabulous dinner parties, be the envy of all my frieads, 

„all free gratis. Of course, if 


; the first on my block . 


: - one had a small craft with a motor on it, one could go 
after the big. stuff. Salmon. Tuna. Albacore. 


“Would you. by any chance have an interest in going 


Shares. on a fishing boat?" Lask Jack. I do not dignify 


with so much as a glance my wife’s convulsive SRONIDE; ^ 


Somebody punch her on the back. 


I should point out that Jack is a real fisherman. the 
kind who ties his own flies, wades around up tc his 
bum in freezing rivers, keeps his rods in metal tubes; 
the kind who looks at a stretch of water and reads its 
bottom from the riffles; the kind you see featured in. 


your monthly copy of Field & Stream. Some people 


know him as a major American sculptor, but the 


distinction is a quibble. Aesthetic passion motivates 
Jack. His Royal Coachmen belong in the Lytton 
Collection along with his impaled goats. My question 


is obviously rhetorical. Of course he's in:erested in 
going shares on a fishing boat. A fishing boat is the- 


missing element in the drama of his life. That he 
should live but a stone’s throw from the shores of the 
Pacific, that he should stand but five hundred yards 
from the stomping grounds of the dreaded cod and 


lack the machinery to get out and whale into their 


midst, saddens him profoundly. We discuss the rela- 


“tive merits of the V and the planing hull, the Johnson - 

.. and the Evinrude, the electric and the hydraulic 
| is 

| I should also mention that. while Jack may be the 

:sgiüintessentia! fisherman, he knows little about boats - 


and cares not a fig for the’ mystery of the two-zycle 
: engine. This is. where I come in. I don't know mv reel 
‘from my creel, but I’ve been a sea dog all my life. I 


took third place i in the Greensboro Sunfish regatta in 
(1964. ‘Moreover, I owned a beat-up Harley-Dav. dson | 
when I was seventeen, and as I recall it had a two-cycle | 


engine just like an outboard. Or was it two cylinders? 

Whatever. _ | 

“Pll take care of technology," T say. “You just lead 

-< usto the fish” — 

“What about a Boston: Whaler?” Jack says. 
understand they' re fantastic." | 

= "A bit rich for my blood," I tell him. "But I 3eard 

- about a. converted dory this. guy is selling over in 
- Aptos. Why don’ t I just snoop around a little ard see 
what Ic come up with?" 


confess that. rm not a patient shopper. Wher 

want something lI want it because I need it 

because I have to have it right now. So it was: 
good thing it was love at first sight between me and 
petite Madeleine. Sturdy craft, la petite. Eighteen f 
long, with the flared bow of the Oregon dory, decke 
over just. forward amidships, with a tiny cabin poki 
up there like the wheelhouse of a Monterey purs 
seiner, portholes and all. Aft of the cabin a cockpit 


with an outrageously nautical wheel, controls for the 


engine, a a tach and a speedometer, and behind that an 


open space for gurdy stanchions, fish box, and fisher- 


man. Maybe even two fishermen. | 
And none of your plastic stinkpot, /a petite Made- 


 leine. All wood, painted workboat gray, trimmed. i 


white, and, by gum, you can just tell by looking at her 
that she's made for heavy seas, for plowing through 
the surge with that flared bow, throwing the spray 
clear, churning green water white in her foaming — 

wake. ri 

The only thing of some small concern is a rather 

ratty-looking 35-horse Johnson outboard hanging off 
her stern.. A real antique. But no big deal. Those two- ` 
cycles run forever. . 


The captain of this fantasy assures me that she is as- La 


sound as the day she was launched. Her engine has . 
never so much as hiccuped, and she'll run four and a _ 


half hours on a tank of fuel. She draws about two feet; | 
makes an easy eight knots. She comes complete with — — 


anchor, bilge pump, compass, hand gurdies, motor, 
trailer, and lots of luck to you, my friend. I check out - 
the trailer, which seems to have been remodeled with 
chunks of. four-by-four and long strips of electrical 
tape, and note with satisfaction that there is good 


tread. on the tires. “TIl talk Frid parime, I tell. th 


captain. Su give you a call." 


| Ho ou can iteli that Jack i is c E S ShA 
L sees la petite for the first time. There a 
- tears i in his eyes. "Jesus Christ, itsa. . 
. toy. You're not. qe ; ,.lmean you can' "i 
, serios?" -. | 

“Well, ” Tsay, a little hurt, “it was just an idea. E. 
shopping around." | | 

“Where do the people go?" 

“I think there's room for four. Maybe three. As the 
owner points out, you can stow all your gear in the 
cabin. Very handy." 

Jack walks around to the other side, exploding i in 
periodic guffaws. “I'll be damned!" he says, ab 


every fifteen seconds. Then he walks off and studie 
her from a i distance, like a piece. of sculpture 0 0 





ell hook: cS, per ae net. braid slick, huh?” 
“The sonofaditch must weigh a ton,” Jack says. 
How do we get it in the water?" 
'She has a slip down in the harbor," I inform him 
nartly. “Eart of the deal." | 
‘ums bam around. A slip in Santa Cruz is 
umz in Dom Pérignon. People wait up to 


ears for a slip. The prospect of stepping aboard, 


g up. the engine, and chugging out to sea so 
als to Jack, when he considers the hassle of 
unching (at four bucks a pop) from the public ramp, 
at he just about capitulates. 
“How mech is a slip?" 
"Dollar. amd a nalf a foot per ien: P 


4i have that all figured out, you see. Way 
f you. What we do i is we ae the fish we 


- pounds a cf tackfs A, and it doesn't take an accountant 
- to figure out we don’t have to do a lot of business to 
-pay all our experses and a few bar bills to boot." 
“TH be damned,” Jack says. He circles the Made- 
leine a few more times. “Jeez, it might be. . . amus- 
ing, what? You think so?” | 
I my bp, farrow my brow in thought. Let us not 
s ona DE to iid veni up Our 


So we sleep on it. And the next day we each write 


out. a check fer half a boat. And then I go down to the 
Harbor Marina aad buy me one of those snazzy caps 
ou see up there on the flying bridge, with the black 
l and the ‘aby-blue top and the insignia with the 

0 crossed anchcrs embossed in gold. 


2 o Leni gad Hardy go fishing. And after they 
rent th d boat and row a mile or two out, 
Mealy. iru ee to snag a penal which he 


about ten poidids ahs a ae assortment : 
bottom fish, and they are headed back in for tl $a. 
of the harbor. Captain Jack marvels at the richnes 
the Pacific. By contrast the Mediterranean is a de 
sea. Captain Page whistles tunelessly as he steers for 
the distant jetty.. There'll be no shuffin' on the 
widow's walk today. - n 
Actually, Captain Page’ s spirits are now quite high. 
The mild depression and first phase of migraine that - 
threatened him earlier this morning (as he wrote out a i 
staggering check to the bait shop for fishing equip- 
ment he'd forgotten he didn't own any of) have been 
completely dispelled. Now that he's killed something — 
he feels a whole lot better. A one-time expense, that 


seventy-five bucks for rod, reel, weights, line, cod rigs, 
. . almost. He's still a bit... 


bait, and Rolaids. Well . 
alarmed by the rapid rate at which those cod rigs and 


weights seem to snag down there in the rocks at ten 


fathoms, and by the apparent impossibility of getting 
them loose except by busting them off the line. Meta- 
phorically speaking, every time he busts his line (about 
once every twenty minutes) he stands up and throws 

























































two bucks into the ocean. Captain Jack assures tim 
that the skills will soon be x acquired and the losses zut 
toa pittance. 






= uel] consumption is something else again. 
ME Laurel calls Hardy’s attention to the fact that 
 --àhm their trusty « outboard has sucked up nearl all 
of its. allotted six gallons i in the four hours they Fave 
-been. out. This : is as advertised, to be sure, but puz- 












drifting. Perhaps a tune-up is in order, they tell i. 
“other. Be a hell of a note to run out of gas just a 
. they're trying to gun it through the surf break that 
- occurs in the harbor mouth every winter. Could lose 
- the boat that way. Si, Paco, we better get a tune-up. 
The old Seahorse confirms this diagnosis by sudden- 
ly going into epileptic seizure, swallowing its tongue, 
burping out great clouds of oily smoke, rating 
through one final, violent shudder, and dying. “Now 
what?” Captain Jack says. 
Now what indeed? Plugs? Points? Carburetor? 
They are low on gas, but not out. Who understands the 
two-cycle engine here? Is there a mechanic ir the 
audience . . .? They stare at the quisling for a few 
minutes, pondering the steam rising from its propeller 
shaft; then, for lack of a better idea, begin to dismantle 
it. Captain Page tries to take off the clutch and fuel 
- lines that run forward to the controls so that he can 
- then unsnap the cover latches and get into the heart of 

the matter, but he finds it not so easy to wcrk on a hot 
engine while hanging off the end of a boat that rocks 
and pitches and threatens to broach with each passing 
swell. And by this time they have drifted considerably 
.- Closer to the shore. “Hey, Paco, the rocks," Captain 
~~ Jack says. “Either kiss your ass goodbye or chop-chop 
N with that motor.” 






: discover that the snaps holding the hinged sections of 
the. engine cover are so corroded by salt that they 
won't budge. “I need something to pry this with,” he 
E yells, and. Captain. Jack hunts around in the cabir until 
-he comes up with the boathook, the end of which is 
sharp enough to work into. the curve of the snaps. 
Captain Page jimmies open the left side; the right is 
- more stubborn. Stubborn. starboard. Red right rsturn- 
ing. “The rocks, you gob, the rocks." Capt. P. works 
his pry into the clamp. The Madeleine ascends 2race- 
fully to the top of an enormous swell, flops over the 
top, and tips. down into the trough just as he outs a 

little muscle into it, heaving from the knees like a 
: weight lifter. demonstrating the clean and jerk. The 
clamp snaps. off with a whizzzinggg and Capt. P. 








 zling, as they. have spent nearly three of those hours that come into play in the event of an emergency. 


-Captain Page. finally gets. the lines free, orly to 


teeters frantically c on the transom, grappling- with his. 
| thing, any ng, to save him from a 


bath. He snags the steering pulley, does a roadrunner 
number off the bosom of the next wave, and regains 
his balance. He falls into the cockpit just in time to 
watch the engine cover rattle over the stern uS sink 
like a stone beneath the waves. "Sheee . . . it," says 
Captain Jack. *Now what?” | 
The sound of surf pounding against the wall of the 
jetty some. three hundred yards away just cannot be 
ignored. But no cause for alarm. Not yet. As any - 
seasoned tar knows, there are various support systems - 












Captain Page doesn't have that insignia pasted on his — 
cap for nothing. “Get the. anchor, quick, Christ | 
A'mighty, we're almost on the rocks," he calmly — 
orders, and Captain Jack, after banging his head and 
jamming his shoulders in the doorway of that god- 
damn, dinky, Lilliputian, Pop-Warner-league cabin, . 
emerges with a hunk of rusty old iron that would be 
serviceable enough except that it has no line attached 
to it. He drops it on the deck and regards it as if it’s — 
something he's just stepped in. "So now what?" he - 
says. 

The main thing is to stay cool. Nobody panic. Take 
your seats, please. Should it become necessary to 
abandon ship, members of the crew have been trained 
in evacuation procedures. Rest assured they wil |. 
evacuate at the slightest hint of danger, so please — 
watch where you put your feet. Now, if we can all, on qu 
the count of three, begin waving our shirts like 
madmen, perhaps some landlubber will notice. . .Ah - 
yes. Even as we speak. Avast there, Captain Jack, 
belay yourself and ready to throw that patrol boat a 
line. ! 

“We don't have a line," Captain Jack says. “We left ^. 
it on the dock." ET 




























P obody expects a shakedown cruise to go off T 
- without a hitch. Murphy’s Law, whic 
Nl states that if something can get screwed 
up, it will, does not exempt ships at sea. In fac 
Murphy was probably a boat owner. And the owners. 
of la petite Madeleine are profoundly convinced that it . 
is a good thing to get the bugs worked out right off the 
bat rather than to have real trouble someday when. 
they're a long way from shore. Jack goes off to get the 
anchor rigged with chain and line; I take the outboard - 
down to the repair. ‘shop to see about having it tuned. 
We also need a new motor cover. | 

The mechanic at Thrash Marina is a nice man, but - 
when he speaks about the nuts and bolts of an. 
outboard engine he speaks in tongues—-a shortcoming, 
it seems, of most technicians. I tell him what's wrong 
with my Seahorse (based on 1 what it sounded like just 
























what's wrong with it. There is no similarity in the 
diagnoses. I say plugs and points. He says, “The 
dogshift is rounded off here so that it won't mesh with 
the schnazzelphring because the turnsnicket has been 
z€ here at the base of the frump. That 
means your wranger won't penetrate the orifice of the 
bie. sc your trammelsnag just hangs there at six 
all: day. You got to replace the dogshift.” 
lon't want to argue about it. You can pick your 
d you can pick your banjo, but you can't wipe 
anjc on yeur pants. I defer to the expert. “How 
will it cos: to fix?" 
“Oh, I dunno. Around a hundred dollars, I'd 
guess." 
— “How much is this thing worth in the first place?" 
“Oh, I dunno. Not much more than that." 
"If I have it fixed, how long would you say it'll 
last?" | 
“Couldn't say. Maybe a few months, maybe a few 
years.” 
"So I might ust be throwing good money after 
bad.” 
< “Might be.” 
“But vou never know." 
“You newer know.” 
“I see. Well, that’s very helpful, but let me put it to 
. you another way. If it were your engine, what would 
you do with it?" 
“Huh? Well. 


















. I don't know." 
=o "Is there anything else that could be haywire 
= besides the dogsh:t?" 

- *"Dogshift." 

"Right." 
. . "Dunno. €ould be, but you can't tell till you fix the 
-.. dogshift.” 
- "How much does a new motor cost?" 

: "Oh, around eleven hundred, with the tank.” 
-« "Okay. why don't you go ahead and fix this one.” 

— "You're the boss.” 
vo UI wish that were so.” | 
-... My day has not ended. When I get home I suddenly 

alize that ! have between thirty and forty pounds of 
h to cleaa—rockfish, yet, all full of spines and 
pricklers and razor-sharp teeth. When I’m finished I 
have so many holes in me I look like a composite of 
E George Custer, Saint Sebastian, Bonnie, and Clyde, 
-but my family comes out to view the catch and restore 
my faith in the w bole enterprise. 
“Yuk,” says my daughter. 
3 "That'sa lot of codfish for people who aren't all that 
. into codfish," says my wife. 
“IT wouldn't eat that on a bet," 





























says my son. 








: The forecast i Is fer clear skies and gentle winds up to 
ee nots.. The. high- PUE area holding winter 





Wynken, ydo and 






storms off the California coast remains. in place, and | 
we have temperatures ranging up to seventy degre ; s 
Terrific. The only trouble is that huge swells make: 
bottom fishing hopeless, and by noon we decide to give 
it up. Mustn’t get discouraged. It’s only our second — 
time out, and we'll learn. Our engine runs fine now, |. 
and we have a nice new forty-dollar anchor rope and _ 
chain. We even have flares so we won't have to make. - 
spectacles of ourselves waving our dirty T-shirts- 
around. The only thing we haven't counted on is the 

four-to-six-foot breakers that are smashing right 
across the mouth of the harbor. There are kids surfing 

in the harbor. "Just how in the hell are we supposed to 

get through that?" Jack says, surveying the scene 
from our bow. | 

"It's all in the timing,” I tell him. “What you have 
to do is wait for the set to go through; then you have 
about a minute before the next one comes and you just 
put the boots to her and scoot right in. Nothing to it. 
All in the timing.” 

We circle just outside the mouth, watching the 
swells, counting——four, five, six—until the sea flattens 
out behind the seventh wave-—Now! Go for it!—and. 
we “put the boots" to her; our bow surges up out of the 
sea like Moby Dick about to ram the Pequod, the 
engine rattles like a cement truck full of marbles and 
churns a veritable highway of white water in our 
wake-—hang onto your hats, boys, we're closing. God 
help the hot dog who gets in our way. I glance at our 
speedometer, amazed to see it fixed at five miles an 
hour, rigid, as if it's. . . broken or something; Christ 
above, at this speed we'll be run over by every single oe 
wave in the set we're supposed to be scooting in in. 
front of, we'll be creamed, we'll be dung. down and 
stomped . : : 

The pea wave breaks ore ten feet behind 3 us 
picking our stern up just high enough for the second to. 
roll in underneath and keep us out there on the curl, 
hanging ten, as it were, with our prop out of the water 
and zero steerage, a perfect setup for number three to i 
knock us sideways so that we roll and broach under - 
number four. Whoopee. There goes my forty-dollar i 
rod and reel. There goes the fish box . . . nope, look 
out, here it comes again, goddamn it, where's my hat? 
Five, six, and seven commit unspeakable acts on . 
Madeleine's backside. Eight, nine, ten—is there no | 
end to this atrocity? There is. Somehow we come - 
through upright, ungrounded, only partially swamped, ` 
and when the turbulence ceases there we are, floating 
sublimely up the harbor to the catcalls and howls of 
derision from the lunch crowd at the Crow’s Nest — 
Restaurant immediately to our left. Which should be . 
our right. It seems we've gotten turned around and ar 
proceeding homeward stern first. ge 

The harbor pones isn't idi: The harbor. 



















































doesn't seem to care if we come home lashed to the 
spars. What they want to know is why we haven't paid 
the bill on our end-tie. Twenty-three days at two-fifty 
a day, and unless we have a permanent ship lined ap, 
which is impossible because there aren't any, we'd 
better make plans for the immediate removal of our 
vessel. The time limit on an end-tie is two weeks. Siop 
by at the harbor master's office anytime, gentlemen, 
and settle up. 

“End-tie? I thought the guy we bought this can 
from said it had a slip," Jack says. 

“Well, he said it was in a slip. Perhaps I gave a more 
liberal interpretation. . ." 

Jack empties the water out of his shoes and peels off 
his socks. “What interpretation do you give to the 
harbor patrol's edict?" 

I discover my hat floating in the bait can with a 
half-dozen soggy squid. “I guess we have to pull it out. 
Anyway, by salmon season next month we can lease a 
slip because I hear a lot of these bigger boats take off 
for five, six months." I put my hat on with the bill 
pointing backward. “We might as well wait for salmon 
season ourselves. They've got to have that harbor 
mouth dredged by then." 

“If we're going to do it," Jack says, “we better lo it 
right now, because tomorrow I have to go down tc Los 
Angeles for a week." 


ack at the house, an inspection of the trailer 
reveals some missing parts overlooked at 
the time of purchase—specifically, the 
parts you need to attach it to whatever you intemd to 
haul it with. Grand Auto provides us with these items 
for eleven dollars and ninety-nine cents. A welder in 
their tire shop attaches them in a record-breaking 
hour and a half (at twenty bucks an hour), and it 
occurs to me suddenly that the cost of those jolly 
lingcod I was so proud of the other day has now risen 
to approximately two hundred and thirty dollars 
apiece. And we still owe fifty-seven bills for the end- 
tie. I wonder what they do to you if you don't pz y? 
We get the trailer together by three c'clock ard are 
back down at the harbor ready to float the Madeleine 
on and take her home. I drop Jack at the end-tis and 
drive back to the outer harbor to the launching ramp. 
Disappointing, all this. Not quite as planned back 
there at the beginning, but surely there are limits to 
the suffering one must endure. Does no honerable 
impulse ever go unpunished? I mean, all we wanted to 
do was provide the family with a little fish. We aren't 
greedy. There's no malice in our hearts. 
When I see Jack putting down the channel f back 
the truck down the ramp and ease the trailer into the 
water. With any luck he can coast her right on If he 





cuts the engine and figures the drift just right, he can 


slip the bow in between the stanchions, PH clip the — 


winch on the rings, and we'll snub her down into her - 

cradle. Be home by cocktails. Easy there, Jack, back - 
off now, throw her in reverse and a touch of throttle. | 
More throttle. More throttle, Jack, you're gonna ram 
the dock, goddamn it. No. Belay that. It's perfect. 
He's done it perfectly. Grease her on in there now. 
Four-point landing. Could use you on one of those 
Liberian tankers, Jack. What a helms. . . person? 

Kerwhompscriiitchthunk! My hat falls off. The 
trailer bucks and moves sideways five feet and the 
truck shudders, slides back till its hubs are under 
water. Hey! What's coming down here? | clamber out 
of the cab, dash into the channel to join Jack, who is 
up to his waist in the greasy water, grappling for the 
bowline of /a petite, pain-in-the-ass, Madeleine, and 
hurling abuse at her sullen gray hulk. "Pig! Toad 
boat!" 

“What happened?" I gargle. “You were right on the 
mark." 

“Yeah, but four feet too deep. To get this bastard on 
the trailer you'd have to back the truck into the middle 
of the channel. Dungheap! Drool!” 

“How is this possible? Why us?" 

Jack's face is so long that when he gets home 
tonight he may have to unbutton his shirt to eat his 
soup. "I've had it. Pm taking this sucker back to the 
end-tie," he says, sloshing aboard and starting the 
engine. 

I climb wearily back into the truck and watch him 
chug out into the main channel. He's right, of course. 
Enough is enough. The bounty of the sea is going the 
way of the fat of the land. And I’m going back to being 
a schmuck with an Underwood. What we all need now 
is shore leave. 





consider an offer on your boat. You know, if it was . 
good enough to get you into a bigger one.’ E 
I inspect this gull, this mark, this exemplum of P. T. iB 
Barnum’s assertion that there is a sucker born every 
minute, and I find him without defect. He is young, 
long-haired, bright-eyed, and looks like one of those 
sanguine zealots you see in natural food stores buying .- 
fertile eggs, kefir, and bags of raw nuts. He wears _ 
waffle-stompers, ski socks that come halfway up his. 
calf, blue hiking shorts from REI, and a T-shirt with 
lettering on it announcing that he choked Linda Love- — 
lace. A walking, biorhythmic dithyramb. He has a do- 
rag na around his blond Afro. 


o like I was talking to Mr. Zajac,” the — 
kid at my front door says, “and he — = 

gy) was telling me how terrific the fishing — 
is in Monterey Bay, and he said you guys might | 












Come on out back and I'll show her 


the Madeleine, talking nonstop in a 
related to English but modeled 
oatian. The gist of his monologue I 
He shares a house with two gen- 
age and persuasion. They have 
sion that “the mass commodity 
anchised the people and fore- 
-of self-procurement,” and they 
0 something about it “life-style- 
| ic veggies. They have chickens. 




















ow too much about it, man, but 
nose dudes out on the bay every 
-ome rain come shine, right? And 
gure they're into something pretty 
ouldn’t get it on like that. I mean, 
ourself. So you tell me." 
i say. "you and your friends are very 
€ way out in front. See, most people 
e. Most people live right here on the brink 
. of one of the richest parts of the Pacific Ocean and it 
T never: occurs to them to put it to their own use. They sit 
right here all their lives looking at that bay, and it 
: . never | occurs to them that it's anything more than a 
. view. In fact, there's enough protein swimming around 
‘out there to feec the starving hordes of Armenia.” 
"That much, huh?" 
“More.’ 
“And you reaily catch enough good stuff to make it 
C worthwhile?" 
“Son, are you into salmon? Are you into tuna, 
yellowtail, »onito, albacore, halibut, sole? Can you get 
it together for three to four hundred pounds of rock- 
fish in a si da 






















:gle day's outing? 
c0 CSerioully?" 
` “Honor-sound.” P 
That's "ar out.” 
“T ery far out. Listen, my boy, I don't want to 
^on. getting a boat. I love this little boat. 
i tell you about the last time me and my 
aek, went out. Have you ever taken a ten- 















overs , 
.. But let m 
- partner, 


.cent hook, a piece of string, and a little one-pound 
sinker and dropped it overboard with a piece of squid 
on it, and nside of two minutes hauled in a twenty- 
| pound lingcod? Well, on this boat here, on /a petite 
l Madeleine .. “ 0 
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VIEWS 


by Anthony Brandt 








Surprise: Environmentalists aad 
industrialists are brothers 
under the skin. 








Caspar David Friedrich, The Traveller Looking over the 
Sea of Mist, 7818 


ne of the environmental movement's most 

interesting recent campaigns has been to 

save the view from Zabriskie Point in Death 

Valley National Monument. The federal government 

permits mining in Death Valley and the Tenneco 

Corporation, which mines borax, has staked a claim in 

a direct line of sight from Zabriskie Point, with the 
intention of opening a strip mine. 

This is not the first time that environmentalists have 
rallied around a view. Not too long ago a group of 
energy companies proposed to build a huge coal-fired 
power plant on the Kaiparowits Plateau in southern 
Utah, some forty miles distant but in full view of the 
viewpoints in Bryce Canyon National Park. The envi- 
ronmentalists marshaled their forces, which included 
not only most of the important environmental organi- 
zations but Robert Redford as well. The battle 
received nationwide publicity, and the power compa- 
nies, overwhelmed by protests, the threat of lawsuits, 
and a bad press, eventually abandoned the project. 

What is interesting about all this is not the battles 
themselves, which are typical disputes pitting one 
group of lobbyists against another, but the vague, 
intangible quality of what they are being fought over. 
A view is not a physical "thing" in the sense that the 
rare, endangered species of flora and fauna which 
environmentalists also battle to preserve are "things." 
Nor is it part of the environment and its interrelation- 
ships, what we call its ecology; ecologically unbal- 
anced, even dying environments may still attract view- 
ers, while perfectly balanced environments may have 
no scenic qualities at all. A view is not, then, a func- 
tioning, integral part of the natural world; it is nothing 
more than a purely visual relationship among those 
parts, a visual relationship seen from a certain vantage 
point called a “viewpoint.” What defines the view as a 
view is, of course, man. The view is a cultural artifact. 
Nature does not make views; we make them. 

We make them according to certain criteria that are 
even more vague and intangible than the views them- 
selves. The places we think of as being particularly 
agreeable as views are "beautiful," "inspiring," "sub- 
lime," “spectacular,” while other parts of the world, 
presumably, are not. We would be hard put to define 
what we mean when we use these words. The Bureau 
of Land Management, in its environmental impact 
statement on the Kaiparowits project, tried to grade 
what they called "scenic viewing values" on a scale of 
four degrees—exceptional, excellent, moderate, and 
slight—by comparing certain abstract visual charac- 
teristics such as line, form, color, and texture; but this 
is hardly more precise. Beauty, not to mention the 
"inspiring" or the "sublime," is in the eye of the 
beholder. Most people (though not all; 1 have heard it 
dismissed as nothing more than "a big hole in the 








ground) think the Grand Canyon is beautiful, but the 
first Spanisa explorers saw it, quite unappreciatively, 
as simpl» a barrier to further treasure-hunting (which 
-suggests th= corollary that one cannot see something 
vas beaut:fu until it has ceased to be irritating). 









"Nhe criteria which define views, in other words, 
are obviously subjective, and different people 
rave different opinions of what is worth view- 
ng. The Teaneco Corporation has capitalized on this 
: ct by proposing. with what one can only call inspired 
presumption, to build a special viewing platform so 
that visitor: to Zabriskie Point can see their strip- 
mining epezation more clearly. And why not? A 
number cf well-known artists—the late Robert Smith- 
son, Micheel Heizer—have built or are building 
“earthwork” sculptures, with bulldozers, in the middle 
of various empty landscapes, and no environmentalists 
have yet complained that they are destroying views. 

What is tae aesthetic distance between a strip mine 
and an “sa*thwork’’? The prehistoric amphitheaters 
dug in the earth in Peru, which look very much like 
strip mines. are major tourist attractions. Why are 
ancient amphitheaters "inspiring" but modern strip 
mines nol? «fany people who like to watch construc- 
tion and industrial operations might well find the 
Tenneco eperation "inspiring." What makes a view is 
a matter cf taste, and people's tastes differ. There is no 
self-evideat -eason that the Tenneco mine would spoil 
the view. 

The probem is that environmentalists tend to take 
the values they see in views for granted. To them it is 
self-evident that a strip mine spoils a view. They have 
not examined their own assumptions, and they are 
vulnerable cn that account. No one has asked the 
elementary guestion, for example, why only some 
places anc nct others are worth viewing: why Colorado 
is full of viewpoints but Kansas, which adjoins it, has 
not one. The answer only seems obvious: Kansas is flat 
and boring, _Olorado vertical and spectacular. That 
äng about our peculiar predilection for 

i ins, car peculiar aversion to plains. Are such 
preferences £nmutable characteristics of human na- 
ture, or are they merely episodes in the history of taste, 
soon to be -uperseded by new trends in aesthetic 
sensibility? 

-When we do examine these ey —— it quickly 
becomes apparent that they are, indeed, uncomfort- 
ably culture-sounc. Our taste for mountain scenery 
can be traced directly back to Romanticism—to 
Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth, to landscape paint- 
Anthony Branc: is the author of Reality Police: The 
anity in America. 





tells us not 















Experience ef $ 





ers such as the German Caspar David Friedrich or the 


American Thomas Cole, and to explorers and t avel — : 
writers such as Alexander von Humboldt. Before their — 





time hardly anyone "appreciated" mountains; land- 
scape painters painted not mountains but - pretty, 
domesticated countryside, pastoral scenes with cows, 
sheep, and cottages, rural retreats, quiet, tame places. 
Poets wrote not about the Alps or the Caucasus, where 
Shelley set Prometheus Unbound, but about gardens 
and meadows, the peace and calm of the country. 
Were we living in a pre-Romantic rather than a post- 
Romantic period, the places to see, the tourist attrac- 
tions, might well be the wheatfields of Kansas or the 
cornfields of Iowa. 

Interestingly, a survival of this earlier attitude was 
responsible for the preservation of an area we now 
think of exclusively as wilderness. The area is Yellow- 
stone National Park, established in 1872. The first 
accounts of Yellowstone described it not as wilderness 
at all, but as something akin to English parkland, 
complete with natural "ruins" (rock formations like 
the basalt columns of Sheepeate- Cliffs), “fountains” 
(the geysers), falls, and great lawnlike meadows. To 
the early travelers and the rest of those who fought to 
preserve it, Yellowstone was not wild, primitive, 
grand, but picturesque, in the pre-Romantic sense of 
the term. One hundred years later Yellowstone 
remains a tourist attraction, of ccurse, but for entirely 
different reasons. Now people go there for the natural 
“wonders” and the wild mountain scenery. Now we 
clearly prefer mountains to parkland; we prefer dra- 
matic vertical rises, fathomless pink canyons. We like 
to climb up and see a long way; one pioneer wrote that 
he could see “all of God's creation" from Zabriskie 
Point, while at Bryce Canyon, overlooking the Kaipa- 
rowits Plateau where the power plant would have been 
built, the horizon is more than eighty miles away. Our 
favorite views are all spectacular in this sense, encom- 
passing amazing heights or distances. e 

They are also devoid of any sign that human beings 
have ever been out there in the view. They contain no 
housing developments, no church steeples, power lines, 
highways, certainly no strip mines. We insist that 
views be pristine; the world must seem to be 
untouched, as if it were being viewed for the first time. 


It is not hard to see that a hidden myth is at work here. 2t 
We are in the beginning of things s (“In the. beginning des 
said John Locke), and. 


all the world was America," 
nature is not the familiar, ordinary nature of one's 
back yard but nature at its best, an exalted, virginal 
nature. The viewer stands looking out over Paradise,in  . 
sum, and who can he therefore be but the first man, ` 
alone with the world; who can he be but Adam? 7 
One would not want to press this idea too hard. The. 
typical tourist, standing in a typical crowd of fellow - 











tourists at a typical viewpoint overlooking, say, the 
Yosemite Valley, could hardly imagine himse:f, at 
least consciously, as a new Adam alone with the 
glories of Paradise. The myth would have to operate 
below the conscious level. The people who have 
thought about this subject agree, nevertheless, tat it 
does in fact aperate. Paul Shepard, in his book Man in 
the Landscape, says that those tourists out there 
driving from viewpoint to viewpoint are in reality “re- 
enacting and recapitulating in a mytho-historical 
sense" the drama of search and discovery of the first 
American explorers, and ultimately Adam's or ginal 
discovery of the world. The fact that a large part of the 
environmental movement's efforts are devoted to 
guarding the virtue of virgin landscapes suggests that 
Shepard is right. The landscape photographer Philip 
Hyde, writing in one of the Sierra Club picture books 
about the Escalante Wilderness (which is in the same 
general area where the Kaiparowits power plant would 
have gone), says, “. . . if you do go there. . . leave so 
little trace of your passing through that the next one in 
may fancy himself almost the first to come tàere." 
Hyde's remark makes the meaning of the experience 
explicit. You are the first one there, the first person to 
see this part of the world. What you see is, therefore, 
by implication, yours. 

All of this is easier to notice in art and lite-ature 
than it is in the mass phenomenon of tourism. In 
Caspar David Friedrich's famous painting of 1818, 
The Traveller Looking over the Sea of Mist, a lone 
figure stands on a mountain gazing out over z vast, 
misty valley receding toward a range of mountains in 
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the distance. He is alone, his back 1s to us, he contem- 
plates the view. It is an image of mastery much more 
than of reverence. The viewer stands above the world; 
his posture as he leans slightly forward, one foot up on 
a rock, is erect and alert, yet casual; his figure domi- 
nates the scene. Clearly he is in some sense the lord of 
all he surveys. The image is Romantic with a capital 
“R” and might have come straight out of Byron; but 
we are the heirs of these Romantic attitudes toward 
nature. 

Today we not only climb mountains to stand above 
the world, we even “buy” views, spending some thou- 
sands of dollars more for a house that commands a 
good view than for an identical house without one. We 
are the lords of all we survey; we are the masters of 
nature. This attitude is exemplified even in the mind of 
the common tourist. Like Friedrich's "Traveller," at 
the viewpoint he also silhouettes himself against the 
sky, stands in single confrontation with the great 
unknown world, and dramatizes his domination of it, 
his (as it were) literally superior position in the hier- 
archy of being. Perhaps it hardly matters that a mass 
of fellow tourists share his experience. We are all so 
used by now to traffic jams and subways and high-rise 
apartment buildings that we have no difficulty isolat- 
ing ourselves in a crowd. 

It is the meaning of this experience that the environ- 
mentalists want to save when they rush to protect a 
view. The environmentalist sports what he himself 
believes is a reverence for the natural world in his 
desire to leave it untouched; but beneath this attitude 
lies a consciousness of superiority and lordship which 








Left to right: 
Robert Smithson's Spiral Jetty, 
copper mining in Utah, 

Grand Canyon 


contradicts kes humility. In the view, man puts nature 
at a distance. It becomes not the environment in which 
he lives and aas hes being but an object, an Other. It 
stands ou: taere apart from him, and he does not 
belong to its order and is not subject to its authority. 
He owns it, be is its master. 

The same attitude informs the industrialist's con- 
ception of niture as a resource to be used for the 
economic besefit ef man. The industrialist and the 
environmentalist are brothers under the skin; they 
differ merely as tothe best use the natural world ought 
to be put to. “or the environmentalist, the best use is 
"appreciatior^'; to:the industrialist it is that other sort 
of exploitation known as economic. Both assume that 
nature is the passive instrument of our own comfort 
and delectaticn, that nature was created for our bene- 
fit. Both assume taat nature is only something meant 
for use. 


t is not my purpose here to attempt something so 
grand a. a redefinition of our relationship to the 
natural worid. | am myself, after all, deeply 

implicated in :hese attitudes. I love views as much as 
“any man; I have been high on Mt. Rainer, seen Mt. 
Adams, M:. Mood. Mt. St. Helens climbing magnifi- 
cently out ef tae clouds twenty, thirty, and forty miles 
away and beea struck dumb by the immense beauty, 
the glory of the scene; | have been on numerous other 
mountains, toe, in search of views, and have driven, a 
common tourist, from viewpoint to viewpoint in the 
national parks The love of views is a disease with me. 
Who am I to my that this love is ambiguous? 

Yet it is precisely this ambiguity which has put the 
survival of nature, and ourselves as part of nature, in 
-doubt. A view is an isolated—one might say a 
"framed" — piece of the world, a place we set apart as 











having special aesthetic or "primitive" qualities that 
ought to be preserved. To think of the world in this 
way, as being divided into views and non-views, 
picture and background, allows us to ignore what we 
are doing to the world as a whole. Colorado is joined to 
Kansas; the world is everywhere continuous. All over 
America land of no aesthetic distinction whatsoever, 
having no value as a view, is being given over to shop- 
ping centers, parking lots, housing developments, 
industrial parks; to unplanned, indiscriminate, 
thoughtless use. We gobble up land as if land were 
limitless. We have no real respect for land or for 
nature; if it is not beautiful, not obviously "scenic," we 
display little or no interest in what happens to it. 
What we need to preserve are not particular 
gorgeous views but the world in its interdependency 
and continuity. We must come to understand that we 
are not transcendent beings, the lords and masters of 
creation, but natural beings, as much products of the 
world as maples or grasshoppers or coal, and as much 
subject to its laws. The world is one; part is intimately, 
inseparably related to part. We could never have made 
anything so complicated, so well-balanced, so lovely. 
All we have the unfortunate power to do is to destroy 
it. It contributes little to the preservation of the world 
and nothing to our respect for it to concentrate our 
environmentalist love on places like Death Valley or 
Bryce Canyon, however inspiring or beautiful they 
may be. What we might better work on are our own 
ambiguous attitudes, which remain the . ultimate 
source of all threats to the environment. [] 










































It has dawned on the liberals of his party that 
Jimmy Carter is not entirely one of them. 
Some people knew that all along—David 
Rockefeller, for instance, who now has a friend 
at the White House. In the following pages, a 
political reporter inquires into Carter's 

ideological loyalties, and an economic 

columnist explores the importance of Carter's 
“Trilateral Connection.” 


t sounds too simple, I grant you, but just for the 
sake of argument, try thinking of Jimmy Carter 
as a Rockefeller Republican. It is hardly more 

simplistic than “populist,” "New South,” “evangell- 
cal,” and sundry other handles that have been tried 
out on Carter; it fits more snugly than any of the 
others do, and for me it's held firm for more :han a 
year now. 
No, alas, this is not an argument that David Rocke- 
feller first invented Jimmy Carter around 1971, 
J arranged for Zbigniew Brzezinski to train him in 
.. global politics, and then rigged his nomination and 
- election. Nor do I believe what some Reaganites have 
^ suggested: that a piqued Nelson Rockefelier—dumped 
. from the Republican ticket in favor of Senator Bob 
. Dole, a Reagan designee—contrived last fall to make 
. Jimmy Carter the vessel of his revenge on the GOP. 
<- On the contrary, I observe here the ban on conspiracy 
> theories in mainstream American journalisn and 
- political discussion. So unfashionable are conspiracy 
theories that if indeed a photograph had been pre- 
served from 1973 or. 1974 of the several American 
members and aides of David. Rockefeller's Trilateral 
Commission—such: men às Richard Holbrooke, now 
an assistant secretary of state; Warren Christopher, 
_ the undersecretary of state; their immediate superior, 





by Christopher Lydon 


chairman of the trustees of the Rockefeller Founda- | : 


. Cyrus Vance (who had been, among other things, 


tion); Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal; De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown; National Security — . 
Council Director Brzezinski and the NSC’s analyst of — 
Soviet intentions, Samuel P. Huntington; also then __ 
senator, now Vice President, Walter F. Mondale; and 

a formerly obscure but promising Georgia governor, 

now President, Jimmy Carter—if, as I say fancifully, 

some indisputable record had been preserved from 

three or four years ago of these men signing blood 

oaths to remember and honor their fellowship if and 

when one of them came to power, most editors, 

commentators, and indeed politicians would have 

clucked disparagingly that only nuts think power 

works that way in America. Maybe they are right. In 

any event we will not get into conspiracy theories here, 

or into any diagram of power mechanics that might 

suggest a literal explanation of Carter's rise. This is 
more nearly a game of categories, a parlor exercise in. — 
thinking about who Jimmy Carter is and where, meta- 
phorically, he came from. E 

I stumbled blindly on the Rockefeller clue in th 

spring of 1976 and I admit I didn’t know what to do : 
with it when I found it. The first crucial observation. 
was that Jimmy Carter, altogether the smartest strate 
gist and most compelling campaigner in a poor pri 
mary field, had no base in the Democratic party ant 
little prospect of getting one. He was a former right 
to-work governor in a labor-bossed party, from a stat 
that hadn’t voted Democratic for President in sixteen. 
years; a rural southern WASP in a party (presiden- 
tially speaking) of northern urban ethnics; and a stran- 
ger, it seemed, to the several power establishments— 
representing Jews, the congressional barons, foreign 
policy types, liberals, and the rest—that even i 
revised manuals were supposed to count for a lot. H 
bragged, of course, that he was indeed an uninitiated 
New Boy and that his outsiderhood would attract a 
new and unconventional base. It didn't take. Dic 
Tracy, though, or even a confirmed cynic, to figure ot 
that. P esidential Vu DEM was no place for outs 

































































w did anvone still suppose that the power of the 
Vhite House could be exercised, much less ex- 
hanged, outside of the oligarchical harnesses that 
onfined other areas of American life? 
“In October of 1975 I had remarked to Jimmy 
Carter, after greatly admiring his progress to that 
point, that had he devoted comparable resources 
` (roughly a year of his own and his family's time, the 
" full-time assistance of perhaps twenty people, and 
about $1 million) toward capturing a dominant posi- 
on in industry, be wouldn't have made a small dent 
gainst. General Motors, say, in the automobile busi- 
ess, or even against Gillette in the razor blade busi- 
ess, Woulc market shares be any less protected, | 
. wondered aloud, in the Democratic party?— protected 
. not only by the active older brand names like Kennedy 
and Humphrey but also by permanent interests like 
“labor, the Israeli lobby, the peace Left, and others who 
.would want liens on the next Democratic nominee? 
"Carter answered simply and with his usual foresight 
that his success in the early caucuses and primaries 
would light the skies with his own brand name, and 
that he expected not to be in an “adversary” position 
when he approached the oligarchs before the conven- 
tion. 
His early successes were nonetheless unconvincing, 
Al thought. There was genius in the way Carter conned 
other competitors out of the Florida primary for what 
amounted to a one-on-one test against George Wal- 
lace—and used the prospect of that Armageddon to 
raise black interest and liberal money. Much of the 
latter was actually diverted beforehand into the 
season-opening media event, 
.the Iowa caucuses. But so 
what? He couldn’t beat Hu- 
bert H. Uncommitted in 
Towa; in ali the ai pri- 




































aeons fa 'ori:es q df their Nets. The Carter voters, 
moreover, did net seem to constitute a base at all—a 
conservative minority in New Hampshire, a liberal 
minority in Florida; he did particularly well every- 
where among Democrats who had voted for Richard 
ixon in. 1972; his primary victories hung repeat- 
edly or strength in rural areas where any Demo- 
crat would be hard- pressed in the fall; he was weak 
; ga and again in cities where a successful Democrat 
Ou. ; to run strong in the final election. Some of 


$* 


S," as in the. Illinois primary over the 











Should the Trilateral Commission be viewed as a | : 
cabal of multinational financiers or should it be seen - 
simply : as David Rockefeller’ s foreign policy tay? 2 


deflated campaigns of Fred Harris, Sargent Shriver, — 
and George Wallace, were illusions of television —. 
reporting; his defeats, as in Massachusetts and New _ 
York, were abysmal. He was short in categories that | 
defined the core Democratic vote: working-class = 
whites, blacks, browns, Jews, Catholics, union-organ- . 
ized and not. Yet people, especially media people, - 
were taking Jimmy Carter seriously. What: was + going - 

on here? : 


very clever, coldhearted,  main-chance opera- os 

tive in Democratic politics was jumping — 

aboard the Carter opportunity, but that- 

didn’t explain what made it ‘work. Some more funda- 
mental combination of forces rallying around Jimmy 
Carter had yet to be accounted for. That was when the 
Rockefeller theory occurred to me, and I hadn't even 
been looking for it. Nor do I share the U. S. Labor 
party's ability to find Rockefeller fingerprints. ev- 
erywhere. Furthermore, as l've said, I didn't want to 
find a conspiracy. Yet at least three main elements in 
the Carter engine looked like spare parts from the 
Rockefeller shop.. 
One was Time magazine, which gave Carter early 
prominence with a flattering cover portra:t in 1971. 
Through 1975, Time's advertising in other magazines 
for its own campaign coverage looked more like an ad 
for Jimmy Carter: à half-page picture presented the 
candidate in a Kennedyesque rocking chair under the 
caption: “His basic strategy consists of handshaking 
and street-cornering his way into familiarity.” 


Through 1976 and into 1977, Time's: iapeeaien NF 
were hard to separate from the Carter promotional — 
staff. The White House returned the favor regularly— — - 
in April, for example, by giving Time the first exclu- 
sive “Day With Jimmy Carter." And Time kept 
earning more favors with ever gushier accounts. of = 
Carter and his men—as of that shrewd Republican s 
survivor from the Nixon years, "that tall, rumpled, - 
totally unpretentious and incisively brilliant intellec- . 
tual, James Rodney Schlesinger. . . . MR. ENERGY: - 
DOING THE DOABLE—AND MORE. n Not that there Wa: 




















wing of the Republican party—for Willkie in 1940, 
. Eisenhower in 1952, and Scranton in 1964. Was Time 

Inc. getting ready to bury Henry Luce's Grand Old 
Party? In 1976, in any event, Time placed a formid- 
.. able bet on Jimmy Carter, and won. 
. The second Rockefeller connection—more obvious, 
- less noted—was the Trilateral Commission. The Tri- 
- lateral Commission was David Rockefeller’s brain- 
- child, a somewhat more energetic young cousin of the 
elite. Bilderberg Conferences at which Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands had been gathering senior 
bankers and political figures from Europe and the 
United States since the mid-fifties. Should the Trilat- 
eral Commission be viewed as a cabal of multinational 
financiers—indeed, as the first step toward a multi- 
national government? Should it be seen simply as 
David Rockefeller's foreign policy toy? This debate 
has barely begun. 

The commission was conceived in 1972 as a private 
vehicle for planning the industrial world's course out 
of the international monetary crisis (and John Connal- 
ly’s cowboy responses) of that period, away from the 
“Nixon shocks" that had troubled Japan, into a new 
stability of banking relationships among the First 
World and of trading agreements with the Third 
World. The distinctive contribution of the Trilateral 
Commission was its very three-sidedness, encompass- 
ing as equals sixty members each from North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, and Japan. David Rockefeller 
handpicked the key members and the staff experts 
who have produced a dozen pamphlets so far on such 
subjects as “A. New Regime for the Oceans," “En- 
ergy: the Imperative for a Trilateral Approach," and 
"Seeking a New Accommodation in World Commodi- 
ty Markets." 

Jimmy Carter had been the one Democratic gover- 


~ the Trilateral Commission in 1973. The official expla- 
. nations have run that the commission needed a south- 
erner. and that in the southern governor category 
e Jona as gto inh: race bind Governor 


quos un a lot of bonds in. New York. aaa oni 
feet Rockefeller: — schedule a lunch at which 





nae: chosen among sixty North American members of 


many others, David Rockefeller was more than pleas 
antly surprised and intrigued at meeting the pean 
farming politician. As a Trilateral Commissioner ; 
my Carter was silent but assiduous at the occasi 
meetings—a careful notetaker and offstage bra 
picker. He proudly mentioned his Trilateral stud 
and trips whenever questions. of his international exp e 
rience popped up in the early presidential campaigi 
But presumably the much greater value of Trilatera 
membership was the private reassurance it convey 
that David Rockefeller had deemed him a promisi 
student and had gotten his education under way. Th 
Trilateral Commission's executive director, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, became quite literally Jimmy. Carter's 
tutor, and now, of course, directs the White House 
foreign policy staff, as Henry Kissinger did in the first 
Nixon term. Perhaps all David Rockefeller hoped for 
in assembling the American delegation, a Trilateral _ 
colleague mused the other day, was to be sure he 
included the prospective secretary of state in the era 
following Nixon's. How could he have guessed that his 
Trilateralists would staff all major policy posts in the 
new government—including, as if by a miracle, the 
vice presidency and the presidency? How indeed? 



































































arter's third overt Rockefeller link, by my. 
reckoning, was Martin Luther King, Sr., the 
venerable “Daddy” King, as Carter called. — — 
him affectionately. By virtue of his son's fame the | . 
King name on handbills and radio commercials was 
magic among black voters who knew next to nothing... 
about the father. One thing that most of them didn’t — 
know was that Daddy King was a lifelong Republican, > ul 
of the Civil War or Lincoln Republicans, who had. 
supported Richard Nixon for President in 1960 until, - 
in late October, John Kennedy' $ phone call to Martin - 
Luther King, Jr.’s home dramatized the Democrats . 
concern about the younger King’s confinement in a - 
Georgia jail on a restaurant sit-in charge.' 
The black colleges, seminaries, and professional 
schools of Atlanta, whose alumni became a powerfu 
Carter network to the black middle class around th 
country, had received millions of dollars in Rockefelle 
benefactions over the years. The Kings’ Southern 
Christian. Leadership Conference specifically had re- 
ceived personal checks from Nelson Rockefeller in 
1963— when it counted for the civil rights revolution, 
and counted heavily against Rockefeller in his search 
for 1964 convention delegates. (Representative An 






























! Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. recounted Daddy King’s 1960 conversion 
in A Thousand Days: “King’s father told newspapermen that he 
never thought he could vote for a Catholic but that the call to hi 
daughter-in-law had changed. his mind. “Imagine . Martin Lu 
King having a bigot! for a father,’ ‘Kennedy sa 
cally, ‘well, > we s all have fat 













Atlanta, who had been the only 
3 Net danti Black Caucus to vote for 














conriation | in 1974. ) The King connection may have 
een Rockefeller money at its noblest; in any case, 
Daddy King was loyal. Through 1975 he told politi- 
cians and jeurnadists that Nelson Rockefeller was his 
first chaice & tor President in 1976 if only he could find a 
yay to run; Jimmy Carter was his second. 
There was nothing wrong with that, either. But it 
vas enlightening to see Jimmy Carter's first and fore- 
most black backing in this perspective, coming from 
| 'Eurch establishment of Atlanta because the 
! ockefeller alternative was not available. 
FUN Carter secured and broad- 
< ened that 5lack support by 
- confrontingGeorge Wallace 
in the Florida primary. The 
. long buildup of that rendez- 
vous with Wallace seemed 
to me the definitive Carter 
. masterstroke of daring, bluff, and ballyhoo. The black 
enthusiasm it generated in the South was recycled in 
-the North as reason enough for white liberals to 
-support Carter. What the good vibrations drowned out 
.was that Carter had persistently bad relations with 
-black Democratic politicians, and he never had any- 
. thing resembling a program for black America. Even 
-such Georgians as Julian Bond and Mayor Maynard 
_ Jackson of Atlanta remained hostile as long and as 
l audy as they dered. 
<.. Inthe North the secular leaders and institutions of 
- black political power were almost all aligned against 
: Carter before the convention, waiting and hoping that 
Kennedy o: Humphrey would come forward with 
something more substantial for black folks than 
immy Caster's benevolent words. Jimmy Carter’s 
"capture of the black vote (attaining better than 90 
-- percent of the turnout in. November) seemed to me the 
clearest example of a process he repeated again and 
gain: reaching into Democratic constituencies over 
of ł i "leaders," Besa dan 
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PEN z -— Jimmy Carter seemed 


vip da Demora nes constituencies than at 





there was a Rockefeller style about the whole 


| than Shirley Temple! Follow-up questions about what 


z que wered. all that after the election, 












ful assertiveness out of the various blocs that some — 
missing leader (1 kept imagining Kennedy or Hum- | 
phrey) might have made into a coalition for progres- E 
sive change. 














































lone or combined, Jimmy Carter's several 
Rockefellerish connections would never be 

evidence of conspiracy; the question anyway 

was rather what power centers, trends, and ideas had 
combined to fill Carter's sails, and such currents are 
usually mysteries to themselves and each other. But 
even a year ago it seemed to me fair to say there was a 
Rockefeller style about the whole Carter enterprise. 
On foreign policy, what intimations Carter gave 


Even a year ago it seemed fair t to say 
Carter enterprise. - : 


suggested the Rockefeller brothers’ liberal imperial- 
ism, born again. Like the Rockefellers, and unlike — 
almost all other politicians of presidential scale in 
1976, Jimmy Carter had somehow escaped the polit- 
ical and personal crucible of Vietnam. He was the rare 
figure for whom the “lessons of Vietnam" were not, in 
some form, the starting point of the discussion; he 
could make them sound quite irrelevant. 

He seemed to reveal an engineer's competence in 
the matter of nuclear proliferation and a good politi- 
cian's instinct for that emerging issue. Overall, when 
he talked about the American role in the world, the 
onetime submarine officer managed. to make. the 
United States's economic and military. dominance 
sound both more liberal and more imperial than did 
the men he was running. against. A spring evening in 
Madison, Wisconsin, sticks in my mind: when a televi- 
sion panel interview turned to questions about Africa, 
Carter spoke eloquently of the contributions that 
black American graduates of the civil rights move-- 
ment might make. Surely, he said, we could find. more. 
fitting ambassadors to send to young African. nations - 


he would do in Africa after changing ambassadors | 
stopped him dead in his tracks; that discussion was . 
over. To his credit, I guess, he never suggested that the p 
foundations of American foreign policy would be other ; 
than business as usual. (UN Ambassador. Andr 

Young seemed to confirm as much in a typi 
unguarded conversation with Joz Lelyvel 
York Times Magazine about the prospe 
thy with the Third. World and for raci 
southern Africa: . ^h ing's vision 









. ported, “the catalyst that brings. about change turns 

.. out to be that troublesome and. maligned behemoth, 

|. the American multinational - corporation." Did he 

. mean those friendly folks from ITT who helped bring 

- change to Allende’s Chile?) 

. [n his general approach to domestic policy, Jimmy 
Carter defined himself early on in broadly Rockefel- 
lerish terms as a big-government conservative. That is, 

he was a vigorous executive free of the hang-ups that 
many Republicans suffer about the sheer size and 
power of government; but he kept himself free, toc, of 
Democratic rhetoric connecting governmen: activism 
with public purposes and constituencies of reed. Car- 
ter was promising to make government more rational 
and more effective—not smaller, he said. He spoke 
with gusto of a "strong, independent, aggressive" 
presidency—but for what? The main job ahead 
seemed to be reorganizing the government, and the 
public purpose in that was always a mystery. If the 
object was to eliminate overspecialized subdivisions, 
might he eventually want to revive the one-reom 
schoolhouse? Whether there were 1800 identifiable 
government entities or 200, they would all be tiec on 
organizational charts to the President and his Cabi- 
net—and might, in any combination, still be un- 
manageable. 


without any substantive mandate. 


Canes played skillfully on the eternal antigovern- 

.- ment constituency— traditionally a Republican gam- 
— bit. His more remarkable success, and his more impor- 
tant service to the status quo, was in dissolving la:ent 
-. constituencies within the Democratic fold— in blant- 


working-class party. This from a man who was billed 
not just as a Democrat but as something of z popu.ist, 
.. yet saw neither villains nor victims in the society he 
asked to lead. According. to Carter, there were no 
E problems of economic or social justice in the land no 
racism, no militarism. The job. ahead was to make 
government as good as the people. | 
_ Long before the flowering of his * 'symbolic" styl» as 
President, Carter showed an uncanny knack for spiri- 
tualizing and bureaucratizing issues—-getting away 
omehow . without politicizing issues into anything 
esembling an “us. against them” frame. Race and 





ac ks A 


Like certain Yankee Republicans of my New 
England youth, Carter wanted to make it on the 
appeal of superficially clean, reformist politics 


 áng the initiative and fogging the vision of a vestigially 


| bortion. were the best examples of the spiritualizing 
; || Carter felt | he had to do on either front was to 
i | as pure of heart. He 


often said that no black s group had ever hassled him 
about his opposition to busing after he told how hi: 
own daughter, Amy, went to a mostly black school: 
home. Jimmy was okay. on race! Next. question? [e 
abortion he so fervently elaborated his personal viev 
that “abortion is wrong” "that relatively few peopl 
noticed that in the way of legislation or constitutiona 
amendments he was proposi ng to do just what most of 
his rivals. proposed: nothing cee | e 
The classic example of how. ‘to bureaucratize an 
issue was Carter’s treatment of tax reform. Surely the. 
country needed tax reforn , he said, if then Treasury. 
Secretary William Simon, on the Right, and scholarly ` 
Joseph Pechman, on the Left, both said so. Granted _ 
their "reforms" were not compatible, but Carter. 
promised to explain someday how tax reform could be ; 
a break for working families and business: corporations — 
at the same time. The answer would involve making . 
the Internal Revenue Service administer a clearer, _ 
simpler, more predictable tax code for everyone! The. 
idea that the tax code is a political, not an administra- 
tive, document was inadmissible in Carter's discus-- 
sions. Of course he always tried to avoid saying who ` 
would pay more, and who less, under the tax reforms 
he had in mind. He slipped up in an Associated Press = 
interview in September, and later repudiated the story. 
.He had another formula 
for talking about better, 
broader medical care that 
let him off saying who would 
pay for that, too. A surgical 
procedure that involved ten 
days' hospitalization in 
Brooklyn at a cost of, say, 
$1500, was ‘being done in San. Diego with only four 
days in the hospital, at a cost of perhaps $500, Carter 
related cheerfully. Now if every eiim could work as 
efficiently as that one in San Diego. . . Having 
blurred the case for national health insurance in the 
campaign, Carter in office has postponed the whole 
matter indefinitely He was vague enough, too, abou 
welfare reform that he felt free this spring to despai 
of the long-awaited overhaul, at least in his first 
term. | 
What bothered me during the campaign was not 0 
much that Carter’ $ con games were succeeding against 
other guys' con games but that Carter' steady 
progress. toward the nomination was being used to 
argue a smug and essentially false view of economic 
realities, among other things. “Jobs: the Non-Issue of 
1976," proclaimed Time's Hugh Sidey, a clarion voice 
of the establishment rooting Carter on. “It could be,” 
Sidey declared last June, “when we [sic] finally wr 
the definitive analysis of this period, that ¢ as s few as 

















































































































wanted and sought jobs, and who had really been 
unemployed long enough to undergo hardship, were 
_. still out of work this spring, though the unemployment 
- figures were near 7 million.” Shades of Herbert 
Hoover raiing against the people who quit good jobs 
^. to profiteer in the sidewalk apple trade! The basis for 
. Sidey's callous view was quite simply that Jimmy 
Carter had waltzed around the jobs issue and gotten 
. away with t. Carter's triumph, it seemed to me, was a 
: comfort to too many people who always felt that ugly 
and miserzbly difficult problems such as 8 percent 
unemployment could be ignored with impunity. 















nce I started looking for them, other little 
giveaway Republicanisms popped up all 
| cver the Carter campaign. Carter seemed to 
- have his awn Ripon Society of antiseptic issues 
| analysts. I ook it that he wanted to project an impres- 
sion that hes answers to public questions would come 
not from Kis own experience or from the collective 
` wisdom of ais political coalition but from the relatively 
clinical consideration of expert advisers. But why 
should voters have been asked to wait a year or more 
-to hear the shape of his tax reform ideas? There was 
an elitism about policy-making, a squeamishness 
about politscal interest, that seemed un-Democratic in 
Carter's tmeatment of issues. Like certain Yankee 
_ Republicars of my New England youth, Carter 
- wanted to make it on the appeal of superficially clean, 
. reformist politics without any substantive mandate. 
... There was a corporate air about the campaign as a 
whole. To ny perhaps old-fashioned eye, Carter had 
.taken the politics out of politics. No one described the 
_ Georgia Mafia around Carter better than a suddenly 
-out-of-date Robert Kennedy Democrat who observed 
J that if Jimmy Carter had set out in 1973 not to run for 
_ President but to wage a proxy fight for control of the 
- Anaconda Corporation, he'd have had the same people 
with him. Hamilton Jordan, Jody Powell, Bob Lip- 
_shutz, Cha-les Kirbo, and the rest—take away Jimmy 
Caren anc his lieutenants were men without political 
. direction. “hey all seemed more than decent people, 
"stunningly good at their campaign assignments, yet 
. not quite pablic men. Most of them were eager to say 
they had not been in politics before Jimmy and 
wouldn't be in politics after Jimmy. 
.. First, last, and always, Jimmy Carter lacked a base 
in the Democratic party. It's embarrassing now how 
long it tooE me, after discovering that, to realize that 
. Carter wasmore than content to play it that way. Late 
seen March when his campaign had hit a comfortable 
cruising speed on its own self-propulsion, I asked 
o imagine his Inauguration: How many polit- 
p puzzled, would stand there on January 








































20 feeling “we did it," sharing the President's victory | 
because they had shared his risk? Who, to put it- 
crudely, could claim a piece of Carter's presidency? — 
To that question, he answered, on calm reflection, only 
one man: Andrew Young. “I don't know if I could 
think of any other one," he said. Right about that 
time, when barely a dozen small states had started 
picking convention delegates, Richard Reeves was 
developing in New York magazine what struck me as a 
bizarre theory: that Carter's early string of first-place 
finishes (however inconclusive his pluralities, however 
modest the net of delegates) had secured a huge 
investment of television's credibility in his continued 
success. In essence, once Walter Cronkite had an- 
nounced on half-a-dozen Tuesday nights in late winter 
that Jimmy Carter had won another caucus or pri- 
mary, how could the network explain in July that he 
was losing the nomination—that all the primary 
coverage hadn't mattered? 

What Reeves (and, I'm sure, Carter) saw was that 
in 1976 a media base was muck more important than 
the demographic base I knew he'd never get. Sure 
enough, when Jerry Brown whipped Carter over and 
over, east and west, in May and June, the networks 
looked the other way. (Was it because media power 
had found what it wanted in Carter and stuck with 
him? Or because the networks, with nc particular 
feeling for Carter, sensed they could not be in on the 
creation and destruction of a political figure in one 
short cycle of primaries without revealing their over- 
whelming dominance and inviting a reaction? All that 
is part of another inquiry.) 

Another way to look at Jimmy Carter's base, or lack 
of it, is still to ask: If he had fallen one voteshort at the 
convention last summer and a ticket had been formed 
of some combination of Humphrey, Kennedy, Brown, 
and, say, Dale Bumpers, how many Democratic hearts. 
would have felt broken? Had Jimmy Carter actually 
lost the election to Gerald Ford, would anyone outside 
the Carter entourage have risen to urge him to run 
again in 1980? 

A President who acknowledges very few commit- 
ments and political debts. A citizen population with 
such scant knowledge of, and sach thin affection for, 
its leadership—and so little active bargaining power 
against it. Are not these, rather than limousines and 
gold-braided epaulets on the uniforms of the White 
House guards, the essential elements of the imperial. 
presidency? Even as he sheds the more obvious 
imperial trappings, Jimmy Carter has refined the. ] 
imperial tricks of the electronic age, detaching the — 
presidency from popular direction and the old institu- 
tional restraints. The brilliant devices of his in-office _ 
campaign to stay "close to the people" serve the. 
imperial purpose, pr course. The "dial-a-President 











lottery that gives every phone caller the same chance 

.. of talking to President Carter and Walter Cronkite is 

.. a nice way of saying that there's no one that Jimmy 

Carter has to talk to. All citizens, all power centers, 

are equidistant from this President who wants tc be 
close to everyone. 


t is probably too simple, as I said at the outset, to 
call Jimmy Carter a Republican. The more 
complicated truth may be that the rise of televi- 

sion and the demise of party in American politics have 
finally brought forth a new specimen, the post- 
partisan President, who will try to govern, as he 
campaigned, almost exclusively on the strength of 
personal rating points in popularity polls. Carter 
achieved his phenomenal victories of 1976 without 
presenting any of the "handles" customarily required 
of presidential candidates—that is, without a record in 
national affairs, without an organizing issue of any 
kind, without any overt political alliances or network 


expanded production; it would have involved enor- 
mous public subsidy of the energy industry's leap into . 
exotic fuels, nuclear and otherwise. Different as it is, 
the Carter plan would realize another dream of the 
energy industry: effective price deregulation that 
would peg all fuel costs at the extortionate levels fixed - 
by the world oil cartel. i 

Carter has shown confidence in office, even pleasure - 
in the job, but not yet boldness in spending the po- — 
litical capital he has supposedly acquired. His first | 
hundred days reminded me of nothing so much asa = 
comment by Robert Shrum, a disillusioned liberal 
speechwriter who quit Carter's campaign staff with 
the observation to the candidate: "I am not sure what 
you truly believe in other than yourself." 

Still, I cannot help supposing that Jimmy Carter is à 
Republican deep down. Surely it is hard to call him a 
Democratic President when his most notable skill is at 
atomizing, confusing, denying, and neutralizing the 
various Democratic constituencies that elected him; 
when his Cabinet represents the IBM board of direc- 

tors more heavily than the 
ranks of Democratic party 


Surely it is hard to call him a Democratic 
President . . . when even the nominally more 
liberal members of his circle wade into office 
speaking the same slogans as the Republicans 


activists and elected offi- 


cials; when the man who... 


opened his fall 1976 cam- . 
paign at Warm Springs, 


who just left. 


of friends outside Georgia. Must he not hope to 
preside in the same style? His first three months in the 
White House suggested some success and some infer- 
ent limitations in such an approach: he increased his 
Gallup poll popularity without building either soli- 
darity with Congress or a following in the organized 
politics of the states, so far as I can see. (Witness the 
apparently counterproductive intervention of the 
White House in the North Carolina and Florida legis- 
-. latures’ consideration of the Equal Rights Amead- 
.. ment.) He generated a modest number of "reform" 
goals, but not the movement consciousness that major 
reforms usually need. He assumed what may just be a 
truly heroic job of resolving an energy crisis that is still 
invisible to a majority of Americans. Yet presiden:ial 
concentration on energy as the number one problem 
. also served to distract attention from other distres- 
-singly visible crises, including urban degeneration and 

< an unchecked plague of youth and ghetto unemploy- 

ment. 

It is only fair to say that the stress on conservation 
. in Carter’s energy program makes it very diferent 
from the $100 billion energy plan that Nelson Rocke- 
feller cooked up for Gerald Ford in 1975. Rocke'el- 
-ler's answer was based not on conservation but on 






















Georgia, in memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, led in 
March 1977 what seemed to 

be a White House boycott of the New Dealers' anni- 
versary dinner in Washington; when even the nominally 

more liberal members of his circle wade into office |. — 
speaking the same slogans as the Republicans who just — . 
left. 

Charles Schultze, the new head of the Council of. 
Economic Advisers, was one of the many Carter voices ` 
trying to reassure business late last winter, saying it 
was time “for bringing Adam Smith to Washington." 
Another was Carter's young pollster, Patrick Caddell, - 
who barely a year earlier had been touting evidence . 
that the American public was ready for "radical" 
economic cures. Around Inauguration time Caddell's — 
new stance was pro-business: "We've all learned... — 
you need the goose to lay the golden egg." What does 
it mean to call Jimmy Carter a Democratic President 
when labor's demand for a $3 minimum wage, up from 
the current $2.30, is discounted to a 20-cent improve- 
ment at the White House? When relations with 
Democratic party cadres in the states have deterio- 
rated to the point where the White House chose to let. 
the Democratic National Committee vote unanimous 
condemnation of Carter's patronage policies 
(as it did in April) to avoid the embarrassment. 
of further debate and further recitation of the 






















on-Demoerats being awarded federal plums? 
.. How mudh easier it is to picture Jimmy Carter as a 
` Republican—and, mind you, not in a defamatory way, 
either. Cal; him a Teddy Roosevelt “Bull Moose" 
"Republican if ycu will, for his blend of moral uplift, 
 administratve reform, liberal imperialism, and anti- 
politics. Give Carter credit for recognizing that that 
Stripe of Republicanism has been popular through 
-most of this century. John Kennedy was undoubtedly 
fight in supoosing that if the Republicans had had the 
-sense to dump Richard Nixon in 1960, Nelson Rocke- 
- feller would'have won the fall election handily. Were it 
not for the truth-in-labeling problem that arises in 
- Carter's rurning as a Democrat, you could congratu- 
late him on coming honestly by his Republicanism. He 
is, after all a self-made millionaire, a businessman 
who has me: a payroll (and kept the unions out of his 
plant!) and who revealed over and over in his brilliant 
campaign tse healthy effects of small-business disci- 
pline. 

Time let the cat halfway out of the bag in its 
January cover story of the Man of the Year: “Carter is 
.a Democrat who eften talks and thinks like a Republi- 

Farther clues keep piling up. David Broder 
wisely made a page-one story in the Washington Post 
in February of the news that it was the Republican 
leadership m the House that jumped to introduce 
Carter’s gowernment reorganization plan, after Demo- 
crat Jack Erooks of Texas, chairman of the House 


Committee on Government Operations, balked at what — E 


he considered an arguably unconstitutional and poten- 
tially Nixonesque reach for wider executive authority. 
Pat Caddell, 
leaked into print in May, informed Carter that what 
calls itself the Republican party was not the real oppo- 
sition. The GOP "seems bent on self-destruction," 
Caddell wrote. “We have an opportunity to coopt 
many of their [the Republicans] issue positions and 
take away large chunks of their normal presidential 
coalition. Unfortunately," he added, “it is those same - 
actions that are likely to cause rumblings from the left 
of the Democratic Party."And so they were. George 
McGovern, whistling in the dark, had been loyal to 
Carter throughout 1976, but by May 1977 he was 
seeing things from a different perspective. Distressed 
about Carter's emphasis on a balanced budget and his 
reluctance to enact reforms in health care and welfare, 
McGovern remarked that it was hard to teil who won 
the election. Carter brushed away criticisms from 
McGovern and other liberals, saying, "They are very 
difficult to please." And it was plain that he was not 
going to go out of his way to please them. Charles 
Kirbo, Carter's lawyer friend from Atlanta, told 
reporters at breakfast recently that the President was 
pleased to be widening his base since the election. 
What did that mean? “He told me he was getting 
some support from Republicans," Kirbo said. Not the 
first time or the last, I thought, and only fair, too. O 


IHE TRILATERAL 
CONNECTION 








by Jeremiah Novak 


Or tae third time in this century a group of 
American scholars, businessmen, and govern- 
t. mem: officials is planning to fashion a new 
world ordez: -Discouraged by UN inadequacies, dis- 
heartened ty chaos in the Bretton Woods institutions 
(IMF and he World Bank), and worried about the 
United Sta»es's waning strength, these men are look- 
ing toa “cammunity of developed nations” to coordi- 
mate internztional political and economic affairs. 

^ "After ewery major war in this century Americans 
sought a new world order. Wilson pushed the League 
of Nations: Roosevelt and Truman constructed the 
: JN-Brettoa. Woods system; and now, after Vietnam, 

immy Carter gives us the Trilateral plan." So said C. 















Fred Bergsten, assistant secretary of the treasury and 
one of sixteen top Carter appointees who belong to the 
Trilateral Commission. All sixteen represent a deeply 
internationalist tradition that is part of the eastern 
American establishment. *Liberal internationalism is 
our creed," said Bergsten. 

And Jimmy Carter is its prophet. Carter is a charter 
member of the Trilateral Commission and an advocate 
of its basic internationalist viewpoint. According to 
one Carter campaign aide, “Carter reeks of Protestant 
America's manifest destiny, and embodies the frontier 
tradition, the open door, and Cordell Hull's free trade 
internationalism, all wrapped up in one.” ——— T 

If there is one book in Carter's gospel, it is Zbigniew ^ 


in a memo written last December and - 
















- Brzezinski's Between Two Ages, published in 1976, in 
which Brzezinski, now national security adviser, 
. formed the concept of “a community of developed 
. nations” that would direct the world to new levels of 
— "freedom, human rights, and economic progress. He 
.. rejected both Kennedy’s inaugural globalism and the 
establishment prejudice toward Atlanticism that dom- 
inated the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson years. 

. Insisting that the community of developed nations 
hould include Japan, he called his plan “more ambi- 
tious than the concept of an Atlantic Community, but 
. historically more relevant." 

— Brzezinski’s community would include not only the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan, but even- 
tually all other “advanced nations," even communist 
ones. The emphasis is on “developed” and “ad- 
vanced.” As Richard Cooper, who along with Brze- 
zinski is a key architect of Trilateralism, wrote m a 
recent Trilateral paper, “Only those naticns whose 
decisions can affect the whole group should be ad- 
mitted.” 

Brzezinski's message did not find immediate accep- 
tance. However, in December 1971, after the United 
States unilaterally went off the gold standard, causing 
the U.S.-Western Europe-Japan alliance to totter, 
Brzezinski convinced Huntington Harris, a Brookings 
Institution trustee, to fund a series of Tripartite Stud- 
ies. Joining Brookings scholars were thinkers from the 
Japanese Economic Research Center and :he Euro- 
pean Community Institute of University Studies. The 
results of these studies influenced David Rockefeller 
to found the Trilateral Commission. According to his 
own testimony Rockefeller had begun calling in 1972 
for the establishment of a Trilateral Community. He 
broached the subject at the Bilderberg Conference of 
corporate leaders, where it found immedia:e accept- 
ance. Among those in attendance was Michael Blu- 
menthal, now secretary of the treasury. 

As chairman of the Trilateral Commission's execu- 
o tive committee, Rockefeller was able to attract mem- 
bers who include the chief executive officers of the 
. Bank of America, First National City Bank, Exxon, 
.. Caterpillar, and CBS, as well as such labor leaders as 
—— |. W. Abel and Leonard Woodcock, and such scholars 

A as Richard Cooper, provost of Yale, and Harold 
. Brown, president of the California Institute of Tech- 
~~ nology. 
© From Europe came, among others, the heads of 
Thyssen, Royal Dutch Petroleum, and Unilever. From 
Japan, the chairmen of the Bank of Tokyc and Fuji 
Bank. This high-powered group appointed Brzezinski 
© full-time director of the Trilateral Commission, and he 
^, fecruited a group of scholars who wrote a 
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-Jeremiah Novak is a columnist for The Asia Mail. 









White, cmd" John. ane uin at. Bretio 
Woods—the Trilateralists pinpointed a vital politi 
objective: to gain control of the American presiden 
For, as Samuel Huntington, a Harvard governme 
professor and a Trilateral scholar, has written: “To th 
extent that the U.S. was governed by anyone in the. 
decades after World War Il, it was governed by the | 

resident, acting with the support and cooperation of _ 
key individuals and groups in the executive office, the 
federal bureaucracy, Congress, and the more impor- 
tant businesses, banks, law firms, foundations and — 
media, which constitute the private establishment." 



















n 1973, with Richard Nixon in deep trouble — — 
because he did not have this support, the Tri- — 
lateralists found it essential to play a role in 

determining the direction of the American presidency. 
As early as May 1975, Brzezinski, at a Trilateral 
Commission meeting in Kyoto, hailed Carter as "one. 
political leader with the courage to speak forthrightly — 
on difficult political issues." And Peter Bourne, Car- — 
ter's former deputy campaign chief, has been quoted uU 
as saying, “David Rockefeller and Zbig have both 
agreed that Carter is the ideal politician to build on.” | 
Carter reciprocated by reiterating during his cam- 
paign that “we must replace balance-of-power politics 
with world order politics"—the Trilateralists’ basic = 
theme. Of late this theme has been echoing through 
the halls of Congress, as some of the Administration's | 
Trilateral appointees, such as Cooper, Bergsten, and 
Cyrus Vance, have testified. “The basic philosophy of 
the Administration,” Bergsten told Congress, “is that. 
domestic and international issues are HABES 
linked." us 
Such concepts are being well received by many. in j 
Congress. For instance, as Representative Henry Gon- 
zalez of Texas said after attending the International. 
Development Association (IDA) replenishment con- 
ference in Geneva in March, “The arrival of Bergsten 
and Cooper was like a breath of fresh air. There's a. 
new sense of flexibility and understanding that has 
gained new respect for the U.S. among our allies. bud 
know that the people in this Administration care." — 
The Administration's internationalist views have 
also received a big boost from Federal Reserve Chair 
man Arthur Burns, a Nixon appointee. ‘Speaking a 
the Columbia University School of Business on Ap 
12, he made an impassioned plea for a gre 
strengthened IMF. His « : | 





































latent ‘pamphet written by Richard Cooper, now 


fairs. 
The ji Frilz teralists’ emphasis on international eco- 
omics is 


not entirelv disinterested, for the oil crisis 








ent abilities, to borrow excessively. All told, private 
wiltinational banks, particularly Rockefeller's Chase 
Aanhattan, have loaned nearly $52 billion to devel- 
ping counwies. An overhauled IMF would provide 
nother source of credit for these nations, and would 
ake the big private banks off the hook. This proposal 
L8. corner- tone of the Trilateral plan, because it 
lakes possi»le the continuation of free trade interna- 
onalism. 
Perhaps tne best example of Trilateralism was the 
- post-Inaugural trip to Europe and Japan of Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale (also a Trilateralist). He 
assured leacers of Carter's determination to work in 
< deep consultation with them. Institutionally, the Ram- 
- bouillet, Puerto Rico, and London conferences, where 
- Trilateral lesders have met to discuss economic issues, 
symbolize tis new community of developed nations. 
_ To implemext its aims, the Trilateral Commission has 
- called for the formatien of commissions to coordinate 
the political and economic power of the Trilateral 
area. These: commissions will subordinate national 
economic pdlicy to international needs. As Bergsten 
said in a speech or: April 22 to the Chicago Council on 
"Foreign Resations, “The world’s major economic 
powers mus; in a positive sense, exercise collective 
 responsiblit- for the stability and progress of the 
world economy.” 
_ Many Americans, ia government and without, view 
this new emphasis on collective responsibility as 
` threat to traeitional national sovereignty. Others wor- 
.. ry about the basic political philosophy that motivates 
- Tril ter-lists. In particular, many people are 
črnec aktout the views of Samuel Huntington, who 
dit Foreign Policy magazine—often a 
wease LA Trilateral — M Rich- 




























| | The Cri risis of Deluoerácy: “In some 
asure the advanced industrial societies have 
dA a ied atu i kof m n intellectuals who 










d bebo contrasts NES that of the also 
rumbers xf technocratic and policy- 









ore e democracy ' Our anal- 


ssistant se« retary c of state for international economic - 


orced arum developing nations, with doubtful repay- 


asa brother Trilateralist. In the last analysis, itis Carter. 
who directs the third try for a new world on EE 























greater degree of Bodesdom. in democracy” = 
Penn ara n scientist Pardi Spas cri iti ize 

















































a corporations. qt he geis his Pr: Pes z 
declared, “we will have a. new supernational commu- : 
nity dominated by the multinational corporations.’ p 

Another critic is Walter Dean Burnham, préfedior - 
of political science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Writing in "Trialcgue, " the Trilateral — 
Commission's newsletter, Burnham stated: "Firstly, - 
Professor Huntington systematically inflates the claim 
of authority against the claim of liberty in any situa- 
tion. . . . There is, I think it is fair to say, a visible 
pro-authority bias to his work. ... ." 

Huntington's authoritarian views were widely de- 
bated by the Trilateralists themselves, many of whom 
demanded that Huntington's book not be published 
under Trilateral auspices. Yet, as Dr. Spence put it, 
"The book still stands as the official position of the 
Trilateral Commission." 

Despite the debate over The Crisis of Democracy, 
the Trilateralists' internationalist stance is being lob- | 
bied for in Congress by a new organization called New i 
Directions. The group was founded at the instance of r 
Theodore Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity and chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Hesburgh, with the support of Vance and Paul 
Warnke (a Trilateralist and Carter’s chief arms limi- 
tation negotiator), was able to recruit John Gardner, | 
chairman of Common Cause, and others to form the 
new lobby group. Essentially, the group's *Approved 
Action Program" reinforces Trilateral positions on 
expansion of international financial institutions, in- 
creased development. assistance for poor nations, a 
strong plank for conservation of energy, and reduction 
of arms sales. amm e 

The alliance of Common Cause and New D Birecilons. E 
with Trilateral thinking gives the Trilateralists two 
formidable companion organizations. It was Harlan - 
Cleveland, a member of the board of governors of New — 
Directions, who, on July 4, 1976, wrote a "Declaration 
of Interdependence” for the Bicentennial program in. > 
Philadelphia. He also published a paperback called 
The Third Try at World Order. E 

Jimmy Carter, as President, presides over this new : 
internationalism. Indeed, it is said that when he faces - 
Congress he goes as an internationalist; and when he _ 
travels to Western Europe and Japan he is welcomed 
















mile and a half up the road there is a camp, 
or cabin or vacation home, that belongs to 
Lm some people we call the Tidies. Pve heard 
n their real name many times but don’t remember it, 
< because I can't think of them as anything but that, and 
cae! wouldn’t be surprised if they. were down on the tax 
< list that way, though we've kept the name to ourselves. 
It’s just that there's no. othe way of thinking of them 
so it seems as if everybody else must too. It’s like 
Aeolus being associated with the winds—no question 
about that, everybody ki r think Persephone, 
$ ik pomegranate seeds vi ns no ev 






























pies toy along 1 r 1 Just have n ihe best Ic can 1 for 
them. p | 7 
| p lord, lady and offspring of our contemporary 


bon they. on iie neither origins 1 nor teok anless 





by Eleanor Clark 


window. and head back to. Whatever other burden 

































aeighbor Harry; he gets to know everybody and can 
crack the toughest nut, probably because he doesn't 
zive a damn if he does or not; if people want to tell him 
anything, fine, and if not, that's fine too. Or perhaps I 
won't ask. Something less. than mythical might co 
out. | l 
As r said all we ever see them do is. work 
laugh or smile or play ball or enjoy. their han 
roadside. pool : or relax, none of the. thing y 0 
people would have a we ki d place i in the 
just work, anda most peculiar kind of work CT 
tidy up, and tidy up, : and then tidy up some e more, u 

Sunday afternoon arrives and they close the 
wooden shutters provided. for every single immaci 








lays. upon them; "wherever that may be, city or si : 
who can tell, Not a line i is out of plumb, not a 
survives, not a blade of grass grows beyond corr 
lawn height on the tended acre; the unclipped wood: 
back must give them nightmares. In winter they 
come often but when they do they step only in 
short symmetrical. path they dig from car-park to 
door, taking the same pains not to mess up their 
as they. do in the more Herculean job of som 


























































outside a lc one at that, Blame with v and 
with yellow trim for the framings of which naturally 
no inch may ever fade, flake or peel. No conspicuous 
consumption. The lawn chairs that do get brought out 
though rarely. sat in are of supermarket quality, hardly 
a dollar apiece better than ours; dinners one imagines 
< are TV, to save time for more tidying inside; and the 
_ -ear-park or whatever such areas are called in the 
thickly settled parts of suburbs where they are indige- 
. nous and necessary, although mind-boggling in these 
surroundings cannot have cost much besides effort to 
make. Four cars can be there if the front two don’t 
have to be gotten out and if all are perfectly aligned, 
. but any deviation from a right angle would be an 
affront anyway. A pipe railing painted white defines 
the limit ef this quite terrifying space, positively 
. shrieking its call to conformity to the last sixteenth of 
an inch, and no Aubusson carpet ever got more 
-constant aad devoted care than its gravel flooring, 
.. destined it's true to be desecrated by tires and vicissi- 
tudes of weather but that only calls out the owner's 
best. A pebble on the lawn? Good Lord how horrible, 
how could :t happen, why wasn't I told before? But 
that's imaginary: there never has been one. As to the 
UN four cars, that’s rare, one extra seems to be the proper 
—— limit for cleaning up after, but any guests who come 
. are mos: likely relatives, willing to join the work force; 
- perhaps the mania runs in the family. At any rate 
. when the figures to be seen number a few more than 
.. the usual, the strays are always behaving exactly like 
their hosts, plodding around with clippers and skim- 
mers and suds and trash baskets and rakes and of 
- course the two lawn-mowers, at most for ten minutes 
- in exhaustion at the end of a day reclining in one of 
those web-and-aluminum lawn chairs, staring glumly 
at a pool ia desperate need of having its reflections 
swept Out, 3t is not, for a wonder, a suburban concrete 
pool, bu: a big one excavated and fed from a brook like 
ours, so the problem is acute. With the flood this 
3 oecame a great deal worse than that, and 
ieee: may Aave been some heart attacks as a result, 
but what Im interested in is something more in the 
'egular rumof things, and I wish Tiresias or any other 
qualified seer could give me some pointers on it. 
There is s palpable sense of attraction in passing the 
house of the Tidies, whether they happen to be there or 

















not. People are known to have disappeared in the 


vicinity, either permanently or to return with a strange — 
reticence forever after about their adventure; beagles . 


and other hunting dogs who get lost nearby, as they 
frequently do, if they turn up at last are never the 
same again, psychologically; something haunts them, 
they keep turning to smell behind them, as though 
confusing their masters with their prey. Now | have no 
reason to think the family in question are not, on one 
level, decent God-fearing Republicans holding down 
respectable and even reasonably honest jobs, say in 
insurance or electronics. If each one singly should be 
hell to have around an office that's not my affair; they 
wouldn't own it, there'd be a limit to their influence 
and how many other peoples’ desks and files they 
would dare to tidy up. Here it's a different story—oh 
very different: everybody for miles around is affected. 
Visitors coming to see us for the first time never fail to 
comment on the experience, and noting our slovenly 
ways as they wouldn't have otherwise, they wonder at 
our immunity. I do myself. | 

We all know obsessions are catching. The first 
lemming who left home to head for the sea was 
probably considered a kook, and then look how it 
ended up. I do not honestly believe, now in the 20th 
Century A.D., that the Tidies are snatching wayfarers 
out of their cars and turning them into self-propelled 
brooms and hedge-clippers, though they may have had 
forebears who did. I doubt if even a beagle has come to 
such an end there. But this I must say. It takes a stout 
heart to drive by that scene without wanting, actually. 
wanting, to stop and offer to help. When you see 
people sacrificing everything else in life to engage in 
unequal, not to say hopeless combat against the 
disorder of the universe, the sense of your own inferi- 
ority becomes overwhelming and anything seems bet- 
ter than wallowing in it another minute. There's a 
practical consideration too. With the idea of untidi- 
ness made so ghastlv and vivid, like the future punish- 
ment of the wicked in a Jonathan Edwards sermon, - 
not only do your own sins in that respect loom and | 
grow; inanimate objects begin developing a volition of . 


their own to make it all worse. The zipper on your -. 


jeans won't stay shut; your frayed sneaker-laces break; 
your address book rears up and spills its pages all over - 


the floor; the leaf-muck at the bottom of your pond — E 


turns black, obviously from the intrusion of something - 
like a Loch Ness monster. For half an hour you rush - 
about scouring and sorting, to no avail; it only makes - 
you more mindful of what's 


straighten out. Nearer at hand, one of the worst times 
was when the Tidies had been in residence for a full E 


ten days, on what I suppose they called a vaca 
or another of us has to drive by every day ; 


undone—and if all that - E 
were done there would still be the stars in heaven to... 












mail, and although we determined long age to ksep 
silence and a stiff upper im if necessary aoe 


| ‘applic ea broke down, or ‘broke. oen. _ anyway 
became deficient and intolerable. There had never 
been anything wrong with it before; there was no other 
- possible explanation than the influence of the Tidies, 
. and it cost us a pretty penny. Even so there d be that 
tug as you went by; the messier things got at home the 
more you felt it. 

— But now I feel sorry for them, and somecay wien 
-the cobwebs are thick and the weeds high and the will 
falters I may even go so far as to miss them. They did 
= keep us all on our toes, I have to admit it; sti}! do, cnly 
< there's a For Sale sign, tidily lined up with the parking 
E rectangle, and the grounds out of habit or tezror must 
> have barbered themselves in recent weeks. Everything 
“is spick-and-span as always, but nobody has been 
. visible there since the week after the flood. wher as 
soon as the road was open they arrived and saw their 
























PAIN KILLER 








You 









There's nothing I can do. 
Too young for medicine 
aspirir or whisky 

a chilc of seven weeks 
must suffer pain— 
chokirg, spitting up milk. 
An ordinary cold 

wou caught from me 

is magnified in you. 


on't even know how 
blow your nose. 

E sniff like a puppy 

in games we've played; 

this time, you won't copy. 
Fish on sand, 

vou try to breathe, 
gaspirg, stretch toward me. 
Í stand by, smaller than a toy. 








labor of years, s very substance of their lives, t tur 
to a cruel joke. It was one of the worst spots. ir 
neighborhood. The road had caved in smack at tl 
property line; the stream gone berserk like Ares « on 
battlefield sent their pretty pond swirling all over t 
landscape, to subside a dismal slough not even catt 
would have waded in; the lawn had vanished under 
rocks enough for a Maine beach. 

Somehow, and the thought defies imagination, they 
tidied up, . and then fled apparently forever, beaten a 
last. I wonder though if whoever buys the place | won 
be of the same kind, or become that way afte 
spending a night or two in the house. Something tells 
me they’ll be pretty prompt about rolling up their 
sleeping bags and washing and putting away the 
dishes in the morning before scampering for t 
outdoor tools. Certain influences are very hard to ki 
in fact for all I know the Tidies themselves may have 
been as sloppy as the rest of us before they started 
weekending on that particular piece of land. O — ^. 
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n 1969 Mr. Charles 
Haughey, God bless 
him, the Irish minis- 

ter for finance, fired a shot 

which wen: round the 

world. Ee put through a 

bill which psoviced for re- 

lief from income tax “i 


i 





in 
respect of certain earnings 
from original and creative 
works of writers, compos- 
ers, and sculpters.” Any 
artist applymg must be resident in the State for 
income tax purposes and not resident elsewhere. Then 
followed quite a rash of distinguished creative persons 
taking up residence in the Republic. Around Ballyfun- 
gus, for instance, that charming little town in County 
Wexlow, there was a small group of talented tax dodg- 
ers, the mos: active being Elizabeth Atkins, a distin- 
guished English artist who had bought and made over 
the Old Mill. Down the road from her lived Colin 
Evans, author ef that extraordinary thriller The 
Laughing fyene, which sold millions of copies and 
was made into a. successful movie. He and his friend 
Eddie Fox, a distinguished interior decorator (ev- 
eryone was distinguished), had bought three thatched 
cottages and transformed them into a thatched man- 
Sion. Theirs was an exceptionally happy marriage. 
Miss Atkins. had been married several times and was 
seldom witheut a bed companion. 

The inhabit tanis of Ballyfungus were philosophical 













A story by Mary Manning 





about the macabre influx. 
" After all, they spent mon- 
ey, gave employment, and 
who the hell cared about 
morals, except of course 
Father Hannigan, and no- 
body minded him any- 
more, poor man." Lady de 
Bracey, who had once been 
Queen of Ballyfungus, 
had, owing to taxes, been 
compelled to vaeate Bally- 
fungus Castle, now a ruin, and live in a small 
bungalow in the demesne which resembled a rain 
forest. She was the widow of the late ear! but there 
had, alas, been no issue. In order to make both ends 
meet, and they seldom did, she ran a haphazard arts 
and crafts industry in the basement of the Town Hall. 
Lady de Bracey had lately moved into pottery —"ev- 
erybody's doing it"—and patchwork quilting. 

Liz Atkins, handsome, haggard, in her early fifties 
and certainly famous, was the new queen of the 
community. She was very generous, opened the big 
studio in the Mill for meetings, gave parties, and 
encouraged cultural activities, specially radical activi- 
ties. It was not surprising, therefore, that the young 
Catholic curate Father Kevin Sheedy, who was the 
power behind the Hodge Podge Players, phoned her 
for advice when the affair which went down in history 
as the Fungusport Fiasco first raised its ugly head. 

It was a sunny morning in June when the telephone 






















rang in the studio. Sighing, Liz lifted the receiver. She 
was trying to get a show ready for a London ga lery 
and any interruption jarred. 

“Oh, it's you, Father Kevin." 

“Forgive me disturbing you, but you're on the Advi- 
sory Board of the Hodge Podge so I took the liber y of 
calling you." 

“Go ahead." 

“Well, Peader Rooney has just won a big prize in 
Dublin for his play. You know him?" 

“I don't but no matter. Is he the son of that vilain- 
ous publican and property developer Rooney?" (Miss 
Atkins was a stern conservationist.) 

“Yes. Young Peader was sent up to National 
University to study law but he sort of went on the 
skids. Plays the banjo, wears his hair in braids, anc isa 
Maoist." 

“He sounds better than his father." 

*He's not talking to his father. None of them are 
nowadays. Anyway it's a big prize, so the play must be 
good. My sister who acts with the national theater says 
they have it under consideration but that takes two to 
three years and then it's usually negative." 

“So what is your problem?" 

"Peader wants us to do it. He used to act witk the 
Hodge. He would like us to give it its premiere. Hc has 
sent me some scripts. I haven't had time to read it yet. 
Do you think it's a good idea?" 

“Of course I do." 

“I felt you would. I can pass them round to the 
Advisory Board at once. That comprises Lady de 
Bracey, Mr. Evans, Mr. Fox, Mairin O'Kelly, John 
Fallon, the Archdeacon,” he paused, “and Father 

Hannigan.” 

“Oh dear, Father Hannigan won’t pass it unless it’s 
- something like Peg O’ My Heart. You know him and 
sex.” | 

Father Kevin groaned. “The script may be too 
avant-garde. Ballyfungus is a bit of a backwater.” 

— Liz Atkins laughed. “A holy backwater! Well, 
- Father Kevin, get scripts out and around and ask “or a 
.. quick reading. Then you can call a meeting here. 

| “Oh thank you, Miss Atkins." She could hear him 
. sigh, a sigh of relief. "You never let us down. It was a 
great day for Ballyfungus when you came here and 
. converted the Old Mill." 

| Liz laughed heartily; she liked Father Kevin; every- 
-. one liked him. “But you never converted me, did yeu?” 
.. “Wish I could convert her," thought Father Kevin 
-as he put down the receiver. "She reminds me of 
Teresa of Avila. That gaunt ad of hers anc the 





-. Mary. Manning has written many tales of Bally? ungus 








characters and capers, the mostr scent in the March 6. 









way she gets things done." Then again he thought 
Miss Atkins's four discarded husbands and her od 
relationship with her handsome handyman, and pu 
the thought away from him as slightly nino A as 
Miss Atkins was no saint! 

Father Kevin was that wonderfully rare thin 
selfless enthusiast. His whole heart and I fear a g 
deal of his soul were wrapped up in the drama grot 
When the Canon occasionally remonstrated he wo 
say respectfully, "But think of the hundreds I’ve. ke 
out of the pubs the last few years," and then he wou 
relieve the old man of some tiresome parish duties 
leaving him freer to pursue his archaeological re- 
searches, and nothing more would be said. The youth- 
ful cleric was low-sized and energetic, his hair was red. 
and worn rather long. But he and his fellow curate 
Father Dermot were liberal-minded and very much of _ 
the new order. Father Dermot was athletic, ran the 
football club, and was disturbingly handsome. : 

On the other hand the vociferously puritanical | 
Father Hannigan, parish priest of the neighboring. - 
Kinealy, lived in a chilly-looking presbytery. His — _ 
housekeeper, to whom Father Kevin handed the play, 
was a dwarf with a huge wart on her nose. The young... 
priest could not help reflecting on poetic justice as he © 
greeted the gnome with what he trusted was a pleasing — 
smile. He was rewarded with a mixture of snarl and - 
grunt. *Caliban's sister,” thought the Father, as he — 
sped away on his motorbike—he was a terror on the P 
roads—"and serve Father Hannigan right." 






































































































hat evening Colin Evans phoned Liz. "My 
dear, I’ve read the play Father Kevin so. 
thoughtfully left on my doorstep. It centers 
upon masturbation." 

"What?" = 

“You heard me. Known in good King Arthur’ s day 
as self-abuse." 

*How boring." 

“Not boring, dear. Sensational. The plot concerns 
simple-minded farmer's son dominated by a deeply 
religious widowed mother. Of course she keeps him. 
away from normal sex and then catches him mastur 
bating. She calls in the priest and they both read. 
hellfire sermon to him on this nasty practice and th 
poor fellow goes off and cuts his throat. The title is 
Under the Blanket. Get it?" ; 

“They can never do it here. Never." 

“Why not? The dialogue is powerful and the idea i i 
sound. Think of Father Hannigan. Not a play passe 
without a letter to the Times from him about the evil 
of sex.' 

“Pm going to read it this minute. PIH phon 
tomorrow. morning.” 













iv read -he play in bed. She read it through twice. 
yn the seccnd reading she was inclined to agree with 
‘olin. The more she thought about Rooney Senior and 
Rooney Jurior aad their modes of life the more she 
ought it should be done. She often felt that Bally- 
Bus was ready for a Second Coming and now 
ooney Jumor might turn out to be—well—at least— 
ohn the Baptist. Also, if one wished to use one's own 
body for pleasure, why not? It was the only untaxed 
rritory leit to a citizen of Earth. People could no 
nger afford prostitutes. Their prices had gone up like 
veryone else’s. What was left? Home products? Like 
rowing yotr owe vegetables organically. . . Liz fell 
sleep. 

Father Kevin also read the play in bed. At first he 
couldn't bebeve what he was reading. As he read ona 
light sweat »ricked out on his forehead. It would have 
to be turnec down immediately! He read it again and 
"then it bega’ to take hold of him. It was believable. He 
‘knew what ‘he problem was, who didn't? No doubt it 
. was powerfelly written and the judges were all intelli- 
gent and krowing. The poor fellow lay palpitating in 
bed (he hamdly dared go under the blanket); he was 
certain that if he didn't do the play he'd lose power. 
The yourg, :alented members of the club would think 
him craven. old-fashioned, a Holy Creep. They were 
all liberatee and thinking for themselves; he knew 
several of them were on the pill. They laughed at 
Father Hannigan. 

_ The exeitzmen: among the Ballyfungus intellectual 
community "was tense. News of the play spread like 
wildfire anc the excitement was greatly helped by 
"Mrs. Wabh: who cleaned for everybody, and brought 
the news from house to house. “Terrible dirty stuff 
about a fella handlin’ himself, d'you know, and then 
getting Old Mick for it. I wouldn't let any child of 
ine go wkhin a mile o' that filth.” Luckily Mrs. 

alsh was «hildless. 

















































meeting was called for the following Tues- 
. dzy night in the Old Mill, kind permission 
! b -oł Miss Atkins. The sherry to be supplied by 
e Hodge Podge. As might be expected, everyone 
med. um Packed into the RA pu were the Po 














: ure in ihe background was s not encourag- 
A "he began, "' ‘yow’ ve no doubt heard of 
Ro oney’ s Success. in Papin, His play 
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Under the Blanket has won an important prize and we, 
at least some of us, feel that it ought to get its first 
production in Peader's hometown. I’ve been in touch 
with the author and he is all for it. The Advisory 
Board has had an opportunity of reading the play, so I 
await their decision." He sat down. 

Father Hannigan rose. A ripple of laughtér could be 


heard from the younger people; it was immediately oe 
suppressed. “I have read this disgusting play," thun- © 


dered the priest (he was a consistent thunderer). “It is - 
filthy! Obscene! It deals with a subject in a manner - 
which glorifies sin. This play must not go on!” _ 

Colin jumped up. “Nobody wants to glorify mastur- 
bation, which is in itself a confession of failure. All the 
author points out is that it should not be punished asa 
sin." 

Lady de Bracey clapped hier hands. “Heah! Heah! " 
Jolly good, Colin. It's a very sad thing, really, but it's E 
part of nature, actually; after all, innocent dogs do 
it.” | 

"Dogs," roared the priest. "Are you iiplslug; suy | 
lady, that we are brute beasts? Isn't that, with the help 
of God and His Holy Mother, what we're trying to rise 
above?" 

“If it comes to that,” retorted Lady de Bracy, "rd. 
rather have a nice kind spaniel bitch any day than yc l 
Father Hannigan.” | XE 

"Good people." The Archdeacon desperately tried a 
to make his voice heard above the laughter. “Free E 
of thought, freedom of speech w we must sur 





























.. costs. To be frank, I didn't like the play. Not a laugh 
anywhere. . ." 

Mairin O'Kelly the postmistress, a vinegary v rgin 
of uncertain age but strong opinions, who had been 
fiercely knitting near Father Hannigan, to whom. she 
was devoted, now spoke up, or, as Colin Evans said, 
spat up: "I think we should take a vote on it.” Now 
Mairin came of a long line of patriots. Beginning with 
cattle maimers, going on to Fenians, then the “out in 
sixteen lads," and finally the Provos. Her old pappy 
had shot a record number of persons in his time and 


. . would certainly get a bang-up funeral with a mil.tary 


IRA guard of honor. She had a nephew, a general they 
said, in the Provos up north, but on the other hand, a 
favorite nephew, Ignatius, worked in a garage in 
Ballyfungus and was only interested in his acting with 
the Hodge Podge. Her loyalties were therefore dan- 
gerously split between Father Hannigan and her 
beloved Iggy, who was present and watchful. 

“Very sensible," shouted the Archdeacon (by this 
time everyone was shouting), “we should take a vote 
on this now. All those for production raise your 
hands." Most hands were raised, some even ra sing 
both hands. 

Father Hannigan rose to his feet and made fo^ the 
door. He hissed at Father Kevin in passing, “I'll see the 
Canon tomorrow, and what's more, the B:shop must 
be told." He banged out much to everyone's relief. 

*Incidentally, Father Kevin, where do you prcpose 
to put on this play? Up to this, as you know, we have 
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been graciously lent the little theater in the Convent of 
Heavenly Angels. This production would not be suit 
able there, but the Belmont Theater in Fungusport is 
available, and with the money we made from Peer 
Gynt we can afford to rent it. You will direct the 
production, Father Kevin?" asked Liz, trying to com 
fort the poor curate. He looked so cast down. : 

“No indeed," said he wretchedly. “You can undei 
stand, after the Canon has read it, | won't be able to: 
much at all. However, I consulted with my sister 
works in the Abbey Theatre, and she's sending dow 
director from Dublin, a professional, Lesley Butler, 
who wants seventy pounds and bed and board for three | 
weeks." i 

"D'll be glad to put him up,” said Liz, patting his 
shoulder. “No trouble at all. Now we'll all have a little 
whiskey. Eddie, darling, you know where 1 keep the | 
hard stuff. Bring it out.” The meeting broke up and. 
became disorderly from then on. "gs 

“And when you come to think of it,” commented ^ 
Eddie Fox, “everything is under the blanket in this — 
country. Bribery, corruption, political jobbery"— 
cheers followed— "we know there is something sinister 
going on about Balooly Woods. This play is only a tiny 
segment of what's wrong. Irish or Scotch?" va 

“Too bad! Not a laugh anywhere,” mused the Arch- 
deacon. “Irish! Not too much, thanks. Wish they’ddo | 
some Gilbert and Sullivan . E 

“Well, here's to Under the Blanket." Liz lifted her — 
glass. Incoherent cheers followed, even Father Kevin _ 
was smiling. 

Surprisingly the Canon, after a visit from Father . 
Hannigan, made little fuss. The truth was Father = . 
Hannigan bored him. The man knew nothing about 
twelfth-century Ireland and had shown little interest. 
in the restoration of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey which was the Canon’s absorbing interest. ; 
for the Bishop, he was senile and had forgotten his own. 
name. “Mind you, Kevin," said the Canon, “you'r 
only in there as an observer. No more." ! 

“Of course, Canon,” Father Kevin replied. “Noth 
ing more.” — S 
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“Nhe director from Dublin was due to arrive on 
Saturday morning on the Dublin bus. Audi- 
. tions for casting were to be held in the hotel 
that very evening. Liz Atkins had her guest room 
prepared and was full of interest, as indeed was Mrs 
Walsh, who had been called in to do some hard clean 
ing. Father Kevin borrowed the presbytery car. H 
was desperately trying to subdue his total commitmen 
and to act merely as observer. Full of excitement, 
entered the hotel. : E n 
“There is a young man wa 





he reception desk. The lady clerk happened to be a 
rember of the Hodge Podge, so her interest was inten- 










“No, Father," she smiled and winked. “There is a 
oung lady waiting for you." 

Father Kevin started. “A young lady?” 
"She's come be the bus. She's in the lounge waiting 


1a cage and a case.” 
Zone cant be d me A he curate paled. 








ere, sure puma seated near the window, was a 
_ beautifal young woman, wearing a gray pantsuit 
nd a large Black hat tied under her chin. Her hair was 
` long and gciden and floated to her shoulders. When 
"she removed the dark glasses he could see her eyes 
-were dark Blue. Sure enough, there was a birdcage 
.beside her an the floor and a white poodle sat at her 
. feet. 

_ “Miss Butler?” stammered Father Kevin approach- 
ing her. Kt would be hard to say which was redder, his 
face or his hair. 

“Lesley.” She rose gracefully and held out her 
hand. “Your sister probably told you all about me.” 

. ("She did not," thought Father Kevin, “and I'll give 
cher hell.”) “Yes, indeed she did," he lied. "Let me 

take your suitcase. I’ve got a car outside.” 

. "Thank you. Pm to direct the play with your help. 
You, | understand, are the producer." She spoke 
softly, calmiy, and was entirely in command of the 
situation. “You don't mind my sweet macaw, Captain 
Hook, and my poedle, Winnie. They're part of my life, 
“my scene. Am I to live in this horrid dump?” 
= “No indeed; Miss Atkins the artist at the Old Mill 
‘has offered vou hospitality.” 

a ping I as a with you. b must 




















Under the Blanke 










sional director. Much more like a visiting film star. 
And then that wretched parrot, not to mention the | 
poodle. | 

Liz was waiting for them. Mrs. Walsh in uniform, 
bedroom slippers, apron over pantsuit, hair in curlers, - 
was behind her. Her jaw dropped when she saw the 
beautiful visitor. “Blessed God the perspiration burst - 
out all over me. The shock went through me down to | 
me varkis veins." Liz could only stare and made no 
attempt to conceal her astonishment. Miss Butler 
however remained perfectly calm. Having survived an 
exceptionally macabre childhood, she was ready for 
any emergency. “Very good of you to have me, Miss 
Atkins. I love your work. I hope you don’t mind my 
children coming with me. I feel disembodied without 
them. Dear Father Kevin, we must talk, talk, 
talk . 

Liz regained her composure. She addressed the 
visitor politely. "Let me show you your roem. I hope 
you brought birdseed and dog food, I have none." 

"There is little else in my suitcase, dear Miss 
Atkins. I think you know my ex-stepfather, Denis Hale." 

"Denis! I was married to him once." Liz stared. 

"So was Mummy. She could only take it for one 
year and then—out. I spent my childhood between a 
castle in Mayo and London's East End. Sad. I'll put 
Captain Hook here on this table and poor little Winnie 
sleeps with me." She moved to the window, threw back 
the curtains, and gazed out on the mill pond. “Oh, the 
sound and the look of water is so soothing and beauti- 
ful. Pm highly nervous, you know!" 

“You don't look it,” rejoined Liz drily. “TH leave 
you to unpack. Early supper at six. | believe you have 
to work this evening." 

Out in the studio Liz and Father Kevin faced each 
other speechlessly. Then she burst into laughter. “Mrs. 
Walsh, for God's sake make some strong coffee. 
Father Kevin needs it." 

“I need it myself. Even me toes is tingling.” Mrs. 
Walsh whisked into the kitchen. 

“I took it for granted Lesley was a man. I never . 
thought," stammered the yourg man. “My sister 
never said, . ." | 

"Never mind, Father Kevin. She's certainly beau- 
tiful if eccentric, and it will be quite an experience .- 
working closely with her." She laughed again. Father _ 
Kevin blushed. His face merged into his hair, so to 
speak. “It’s terrible!" he whispered. 3 





















































f Liz and Father Kevin were stunned. the same - 
could be said for the assembled players in the — 
hotel. Miss Butler had changed into. a black. z 

velvet pantsuit, a white scarf round her head. H 
makeup was, as MES Walsh dis it, "the col 














corpse long dead." Her eyes were heavily framed in 
green makeup. Father Kevin tried to, but coulc not, 
take his eyes off her. The profile was the nearest thing 
to a goddess since ancient Greece. The poodle 
accompanied her; mercifully, not the parrot. 

She took the floor at once and addressed the troops. 
* Well, I take over from now. The author will be here 
in a couple of days. Mes enfants, Vve studied the play 
thoroughly. It only needs four superlatively good 
actors, four or five supporting cast, excellent staging 
and lighting. Otherwise let's forget it. Father Kevin, I 
believe, is my lighting man. Aren't you. darlmg?” 
Father Kevin turned red and nodded. There were a 
few titters from the company. "I must see the theater 
as soon as possible. Have you the drawings for the set 
there? Ah yes. Put them beside me, Kev, we'll look at 
them together. I can't call you Father, it's too uapro- 
fessional. Now let's get on with the auditions." 

The casting swallowed up two evenings and was 
conducted in an icily professional manner. Rather to 
Father Kevin's secret perturbation, Ignatius O’<elly 
was not cast at all. Like most of the Ballyfungus 
natives, the Father was slightly afraid of ignatius 
O'Kelly's auntie. 

“He's too knowing. He would never have cut his 
throat. He would have defied his mum,” Lesley whis- 
pered in Father Kevin's ear. Her mouth was often 
close to his ear. He rather liked it. She chose for the 
lead a spotty, timid-looking clerk who workec ia the 
hotel, Tim Foley by name. "This Foley, darling, gives 
one the feeling of a masturbator living under a blanket 
and doing little else." 

"He has a wife and three children," ansvered 
Father Kevin rather crossly, “and up to :his he has 
only played minor roles." 

"Wait and see, dear Kev, Lesley can bring out the 
best in people and the worst." Father Kevin started. 
Was that a threat? 

“Did you get the part, Iggy?” Miss O’Kelly 
addressed her nephew who had dropped in at the post 
office on his way home from the final auditions. 

“I did not," he snapped, “that shitty Foley got it. 
I’m to do props. It's my turn." He mimicked or tried to 
mimic Lesley's Old Vic accent. "I look too normal, 
darling. That's a bitch if ever there was one." 

"Tis a filthy play anyhow,” snapped Auntie, “and 
should never have been put on. And it's mv opinion it 
won't come off at all." 

“Oh yes it will. That woman could raise the dead.” 

“There are others who can do things, lovey. Leeve it 
to Auntie.” She smiled; it was the smile on the face of 
a tiger. 

“Well don't go messin’ around with the Bishop,” 
said the nephew sharply. “I don't go along with the 
ne stuff." 





"Mind your own business, Ignatius, and [ll mind 
mine." She resumed her knitting and one could almost 
hear the descending clash of the guillotine. One head 


to go! 


eader Rooney the author arrived the next da: 

He was large, fair-haired, wore a red caftan 

and yellow sandals to match his toenail: 
Though he was supposed to stay in Ballyfungus. for 
three weeks, he brought little with him except his 
banjo and a portable typewriter. He was accompanied : - 
by a girlfriend who wore a blue caftan, had greasy 
black hair, brown teeth, and hated her father, who was >> 
rich. The happy couple were sleeping in a tent which: ps 
they had set up rather perilously close to the presby- us 
tery. Peader wouldn't go near his horrible family. *À 
bunch of shit," he said. He was knocked all of a heap 
by Lesley; nobody had warned him. Before he could 
utter a word she went up to him, placed her hands on 
his shoulders, and looked deeply into his eyes. 

“Darling, it's a very powerful play and I believe in 

it. But leave everything to me. You know, sweetie, I 
rather agree with that director in Dublin who said I 
prefer my authors dead. Now what I want you to do, © 
dear Peader, is to stay very quiet and act dead. We'll — — 





-work on cuts together and alone." Father Kevin did . 


not like the sound of this; neither did the girlfriend. — __ 
“Don’t you agree with me, Nuala darling,” she  . 
addressed the girlfriend who was biting her nails. 
“Peader is a potential genius," Lesley added. “Give 
him lots and lots of yogurt and warm milk. I do recom- 
mend nettle soup." E 
Peader, bemused like everyone else, humbly agreed | 
to act dead and also agreed on cuts. He sat very quietly 
with eyes closed at rehearsals beside the girlfriend, — 
though occasionally his lips moved as if in prayer. — ^. 
Two days passed. “Kev, darling," murmured Les- 
ley, the lips as usual close to his ear, “Tve done all the. 
cuts now. I thought I'd faint or get hepatitis. The body. 
odor! How can they endure themselves." 
“It is bad," agreed Father Kevin, rather pleased. He 
had not liked those sessions; he felt shut out. "Dirt is- 
part of their religion." * 
“But,” continued Lesley, “this Rooney boy is just- 
what I expected. Rebellion against Daddy, but deep 
down a great admiration for Daddy. As a matter of 
fact, Kev, I made it my business to meet Daddy. A> 
villain of course but a cosy villain. He's really proud of 
his rebellious son. 1 guess that after this production, 
which will be immensely successful, there will be. 
reconciliation and Peader Junior will cut his hair 
forget the late Chairman Mao, and go on into some 
villainous business.” - 
Father Kevin agreed. He could not but admire 1 







































The New Repablic first appeared in November 1914, with Walter Lippmann as one of its editors. 21^ years later, Lippmann w 
to à Washington: and played a large role in drafting President Wilson’s 14 points. 

Somehow "Vall Street got the notion that The New Republic was Wilson's personal magazine, that his plans would be fr 
revealed i in it- pages and that by reading it one could figure out what stocks to buy or sell. 

. So all copie: were instantly snatched up from Wall Street newsstands and attempts were even made to bribe the printer fo 
advance copie. 3 
Today, The New Republic is just as avidly read (although our printer reports no new bribe offers). But today it is avidl 
misunderstoc mainly by people who haven't read it. Misunderstood, of course, for different reasons than in 1917. 





MISUNDERSTANDING #1. MISUNDERSTANDING #5. 


"The New Resublic is a monthly." “The New Republic is old hat.” 
2. : y P S 
v dA seno always have been—a weekly newsmagazine. That's the trouble with being around more than 60 years. 
So we provide a prompt interpretation of events, to help People give you credit for what you were, not for what you 
you understand them almost as they're happening. are. Well, today The New Republic is full of new editors and 
For instance, every week John Osborne ("the best new contributors. Covering foreign affairs is Tad Szulc, 
political seporter in Washington, " said Henry Kissinger) winner of this year's Overseas Press Award; Henry 
writes his White House Watch column. TRB, probably Fairlie, an unpredictable expatriate from the London Times; 
the magazine's most famous contributor, weighs in with Morton Kondracke, a veteran investigative reporter, is 
his week» view of American foibles. now executive editor, and Michael Kinsley, formerly 


managing editor of the Washington Monthly, is now our 
managing editor. New blood for a new New Republic. 


MISUNDERSTANDING 42. 
“The New Repnblic is published in New York." MISUNDERSTANDING #6. 


"Ihe New Republic is solemn." 





This is arother way in which we're different from most 


magazines: Although we started out in New York, since No magazine is solemn that runs pieces by Woody 
1954 we kave been published in Washington. With a new, Allen—on subjects as diverse as Lincoln's sense of humor. 
activist psesident, what happens in Washington will have and the quest for Authentic Being. We also ran a parody | 
an even g-eater impact on your life. We think we can give on how the first Christmas might be reported by the l 
you a betuer idea, a little sooner, of what that impact will journalistic greats of today. The New Republic covers serious 
ls: subjects with wit—describing a prominent admiral as | 


having a face "that is the destiny of midshipmen and a E 
reassurance to taxpayers.” | 


MISUNDERSTANDING £3. 
"Ihe New Repablic is doctrinaire liberal." MISUNDERSTANDING #7. 


Well, we aren'texactly Reagan conservatives. But wedo “The New Republic even looks dull." 
flail somediberad sacred cows. Nicholas von Hoffman has 
attacked “saving the cities." And Ken Bode has attacked 
= “campaige reform." We've urged an end to the volunteer 
^ armyanda return to the draft. Yes, some liberals do think 
The New Fepublic is their personal magazine. And that's 
fine by. ue. Because we suspect that their liberalism is as 
undogma ic as ours. 


If we once did, we certainly don' amore. We know that 
lively writing and lively graphics go. hand in hand. So 
we've run covers by Andy Warhol, Ben Shahn, Red 
Grooms and Rembrandt. Inside, we've had pages from: 
Jamie Wyeth's sketchbook, and we regularly print. 
political cartoons, drawings of literary figures, photos. 
and photomontages. We use color whenever it willadd to 
interest. Take a look for yourself at the new New Republic 


MISUNDERSTANDING #4, CAMER 000000 Ws $ 
The New Republic is purely political." The New Republic . : 
zr 381 West Center Street 
Marion, Ohio 43302 . 








We are pc itical. But we aren't purely that way—far from 
it, never Eave been. In the 1920s and 30s our back pages 
were bus pn by names now famous in 





Yes, | want to clear up these misunderstandings. | 




















* Md Liter. we were "home" to such saints: as C 48 issues Name 
cco Eudora Welty and Lewis Mumford. Today we have $21 Address .. en eae 
Stanley Kauffmann on film and cover the whole of art "m Guy i Sate Zip 
and cultuse plus reviews and essays by contributors such Ei | B 
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: are certainly among the brightest. DS 

They've not only committed their 
companies to the Center's financial 
support, they've committed their own 
time and talent to the Center's Cor- 
porate Fund for the Performing Arts. 

Because they know that research 
and development are as important 
to the arts as to corporations in the 
development of new talent and new 
programs, they recognize the neces- 
sity of finding additional sources of 
revenue for this significant national 
resource. Theirhope, of course, isthat 
your corporation will agree to play as 
leading a role as their own, 

Since its opening little more than 5 
years ago, this truly national cultural 
center has attracted 8 million people 
to 5400 major performances in theater, 
dance, opera and music. The Center 
has provided nearly 600,000 half-price 
tickets to students and the elderly 
and, last year alone, sponsored more 
than 1500 free events. 

in order to continue the flow and 
integrity of the Center's presentations 
and to underwrite new programs of 
unusual merit and universal appeal, 
the Corporate Fund is seeking $1 mil- 
lion for 1977 incorporatecontributions 
of $5,000 or more—all of which are 
deductible under section 501 (c)3 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Fund's Vice Chairmen, the top 
executives of the eleven companies 
noted below, urge you to seriously 
consider a co-starring part in this vital 
Capitol production. For a fuller ex- 
planation of why your corporation 
should participate in this enterprise, 
please write to our Chairman, Mr. 
Donald S. MacNaughton, Prudential 
Plaza, Newark, NJ 07101. 


The Corporate Fund 
for the Performing Arts 
at Kennedy Center 





The top executives of - 
American Can, Atlantic Richfield, 

_ AT&T, duPont, Exxon, GE, GM, IBM, 
. Mobil, Prudential and U.S. Steel 
invite you to perform with them 

at Kennedy Center. 












of i 'ectori: Chairman, Donaid S. MacNaughton, Prudential. Vice Oharmen Thornton F Bradshaw, Atiantic Richfield: Frank T. Cary, 18M: donn D. deButts, ATAT: Regin aid 
vard C. ‘Kauffmann, Exxon; William F. May, Américan Can: Thomas A Murphy GM; Irving S. Shapiro, duPont, dd "Speer, L.S. ‘Steet: Rawleigh Warner, Je 














sagacity. SH ie continued: "This little theater we're 
-renting i is perfect for this intimate production. I want 
the audience to feel involved. To be right there under 
the blanket with that poor boy.” Father Kevin winced. 
‘He could net see the average citizen of Fungusport 
becoming involved in anything except tax evasion and 
. the acquiring of wealth. But they didn't know Lesley. 
..— Two weeks sped by; there were rehearsals every 
night and often at lunchtime. Nobody complained. 
They were as Lesley said too deeply involved. Father 
] Permot micknamed her “The White Goddess" and 
Father Kevin of being under her spell. Father 
evin would dery this angrily, but alone at night 
tossing and turning in his celibate bed he thought 
‘along the same lines. Little did he guess that Liz was 
-going through the same trauma, but on a different 
level. This powerful woman had seldom encountered 
another woman who could meet her on equal terms. 
The parret, too, had an abrasive personality. It had 
two phrases, “Tasteless” and “It won't work.” 

. *He's quite a disagreeable bird.” Liz was driven to 
showing some resentment to her demanding guest. 

. "I bought Captain Hook in a pet shop in St. Ives. 
He is at least two hundred years old and was brought 
up by pirates." 

"So were you," said Liz to herself. She continued 
aloud, “Hf he just didn't talk at night." 

"I think," replied Lesley thoughtfully, “he hears 
Tom coming in at midnight—to polish the brasses, of 
course." She looked Liz straight in the eyes. Miss 
Atkins maintained for once a dignified silence. Her 
instinct was to slap the wretch in the face and order 
her to take up residence in the hotel. However, she did 
ponder om various methods of poisoning a parrot. The 
poodle was really no trouble except when nipping 
people i im the bottom suddenly for no apparent reason. 
Lesley didn’t care what Liz thought or anyone else for 
at matter. The Hodge Podge was under her spell and 
even Ignatius had succumbed and was running around 
the country collecting props. He even succeeded in 
finding a Victorian nightchair. 





























v and Father Kevin were drinking a cup of 
coffee together one evening during a rehear- 
d sal break when Lesley suddenly put her hand 
on his arm and lo ked deeply into his eyes. Those dark 
blue eyes, they pierced his soul. "Tell me," she said 
huskily—hoarseness had set in, the result of shouting 
at rehearsals—''you masturbate, of course?" 
c "What?" Father Kevin drew back. He blushed 
furiously. | 
“But darling, everyone does. Even priests. | must 
k with a practicing masturbator if I’m to get down 
aracter's motivation. You don't?" 
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DLE THEN 


"No, I don't," shouted Father Kevin. 

“Hush, darling. Lesley loves you. Should I adver- 
tise?" At this point the sound-effects man approached 
and asked the priest to step out for a mement and 
confer. Looking at Father Kevin, no one would have 
guessed that he was in Holy Orders. The collar was 
off, he was wearing an old green sweater which — 
reached to his knees, a pair of ragged gray pants, and - 
sandals. 7 
explained. He was doing a great deal of. explaining | 
these days. 

That evening Lesley drove home with the curate. 
They had as usual borrowed Miss Atkins’s car. In fact - 
over the last few weeks Liz had hardly seen her own | 
car. She had also been kept busy feeding the parrot - 
and walking the poodle. To tel the truth she was - 
counting the days until Miss Butler returned to - 
Dublin. Father Kevin was also counting them, but 
sadly. What would he do withcut that benign pres- - 
ence? What would the Hodge Podge do without her? 
They could never enjoy such professional direction 
again. They were strictly amateur and under the rules - 
the directors had to be amateur. An exception had. 
been made in the case of this plav. It was other things, 
too. The sound of her voice, the Greek profile, the 
perfume . . . no, he must not think in those terms, - 
never. | 

“It really looks very good, Kev." To the unbiased - 
observer it might seem that Miss Butler was nestling - 
up to him. "It really does. There is a savage strength. 































"Of course Fm onlv an observer," he =. 














about this ing which will hold the audience, tear into 
. their very entrails. I know it will. You were so right to 
-do it, Kev." She pressed his hand ever so gently. Poor 
Father Kevin trembled and murmured i inwardly, “God 
H help me.’ 
— .— “T must tell you,” she purred, “I’m going, vi this 
vis over, to direct a play in Wigan. The local rep. I got 
the offer yesterday. I’m thrilled. It's a Pinter. They 
omitted to say which one but it doesn't matter, they're 
- all the same. Cryptograms." 
—. "So far away,” sighed Father Kevin. “I was... 
—He didn’t finish the sentence. Truth to tell, he was 
"planning to meet her in Dublin, maybe attend an 
- Abbey Theatre opening together. On second thought 
. better not. His sister might have smelled a rat; she was 
the quickest rat-smeller in the business. And then, was 
= he not bound by vows to chastity and celibacy? 
Een He parked the car in Old Mill’s garage. He would 
walk home; it was almost three miles, but it would do 
^. him good. He said good night to Lesley at the door. 
They heard the parrot squawk in the distance. The 
Mill was silent otherwise. Liz must be in bed, and as 
the priest remembered, if gossip was right she was not 
alone. Tom the handyman was probably snoring by 
her side. Sometimes of late, he felt as if he were 
moving around in The Decameron. 

“Good night now, and God bless . 
toward the gate. 

“You're such a darling; I love you." Lesley kissed 
him on the forehead. Father Kevin shook from head to 
foot. PIH jog all the way back, he thought, exercise is 
good for the soul. 

And all the time preparations for a grand gala 

. opening night were proceeding at a feverish pace. The 
little Belmont Theater, “an architectural gem" pre- 
sented to Fungusport in 1782 by the bad Lady 
Cowperthwaite, was the pride of the county. It was 
. "used for touring companies, light operas, chamber 
. music festivals, and the Danse. The Hodge Podge 
. production (the play being rather short) was sehed- 
< ` uled to open at eight-forty-five. Therefore the Grand 
Hotel (owned by John Fallon, the self-made miilion- 
aire) was preparing to offer pre-theater dinners and 

after-theater suppers for those who could afford it. 
_ The Grand boasted a French chef who was an alco- 
° holic and had once taken an ax to a waitress, but when 
sober, according to Mrs. Walsh, he was “cording blue.” 

Already the house was sold out for the first night. 
The Irish Times critic was coming down from rs 

and another critic was coming up from Cork, anc “ 
observer" was reported to be flying i in from London. 
. . So everything in the garden looked lovely. Unfortu- 
. .nately the traditional serpent was also in the garden 
writhing around raising hell. Peader' s girlfriend had 
| xunced back | to D Dublin. S 
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` He moved 





ve didn’t t like the way he 





she said. de kept calling; ou 
eep. No one could stand tha 
| andsom ther “Dermot had taken 
hanging rou ind h t heaí r offering to do odd jobs, ar 
Father Kevin was not at all pleased at the way Lesli 
ran her hand through Father Dermot's black curl 
She said it was an. ibsentminded gesture when. 
curate rebuked her for unseemly behavior. The worst 
was happening | back. in  Ballyfungus, where Mi 
O'Kelly was tuning in. to all reports from Funguspo 
She was. plentifully- supplied with horrors by } 
Walsh who picked up information in the C Old Mill. ' 
Friday before the great event she called in around five 
e'clock on the pretext of buying a stamp. — | 
“Miss Atkins is druv out of her seven senses bu | 
bananas and yaggart for that brazen bitch. And the 
she sits in the mornin crosslegged with her eyes shut 
doin a kind of snorin and her toenails painted purple 
and I heard her tell Miss Atkins she tells fortunes be 
the navel that gets through to the past be the ambiv- 
alent cord.” Miss O'Kelly's dentures clicked; she put. 
down her knitting. Some bore had come in to buy 
stamps. When she returned Mrs. Walsh had more tó 
impart. “I’m tellin you, Miss O'Kelly, tis well the 
Canon spends his life in the abbey ruins and can't see. 
nothin for dust when he comes up, or those curates ce 
would be in Siberia this minyit. If he knew the half of 
it," she paused for breath. Now the postmistress hada — 
se ae habit of thrusting her upper dentures down _ 
with her tongue so that she was transformed all of a See 
sudden into the living image of Dracula. Even Mrs. 
Walsh had to avert her eyes. It was all she could do not 
to cross herself. “But that girl has them all bewitched. _ 
It’s in her beginnings, four stepfathers, her real father. 
in jail, her mother a lady whore, a brother took with. 
fits. I tell you, Miss O' Kelly, even your nephew Igna 
tius is following her and lookin at | her as if she was 
Miss World." | 
That evening Miss O'Kelly put Tm two highl 
confidential and mysterious phone calls to Belfas! 
They must have been satisfactory, for the rest of 1 
evening she was in high good humor, was very kind 
the old patriot father, and gave the cat some eh 
livers. | 
Two things. troubled Father Kevin. First the sinis 
silence of Father Hannigan. Another matter- 
concern was a letter delivered by hand. It ran: — 
Dear Father Sheedy, | 
I’m taking the liberty of sending a couple: ol 
cases of gin and whiskey with soft drinks into thi 
theater for opening night. Free on me. Myself and 
wife will be present but don't tell Feader me $ 
Stu pie lump. but there you are. | : 






looked . at Pier. ind 





























































































































ng as Feader Junior doesn’t know; being a 
aoist, he we ould blow his top and send it back," 
reflected the: young priest, “but it means cash for the 
Hodge Podge. so FU say nothing. God forgive me!” 













“he dress rehearsal was scheduled for Saturday. 
Like all dress rehearsals (especially those of an 

tyne), it was a living nightmare. 
rtant lighting cues were missed, causing 
ri am to cry out upon the Lord. Part of the 
om wall fell across the bed just as the leading 
was about to deliver the famous soliloquy begin- 
g, “Sitti world.” He got off with a slight concus- 
si n. The leading lady had a sore throat, they always 
do, and a : ded rat was found in the gents’ dressing 
room. The autor sat throughout the proceedings with 
his head in his hands softly crying and wishing to God 
he "d never put pen to paper. Lesley, of course, 
mained calm. She moved gracefully around whis- 
pering words. of comfort and encouragement; she 
caressed the: Bihtiag man who was threatening sui- 
cide, showed peope how to move, to forget their 
hands, and remember the deaf man at the back of the 
theater and project. above all, project. 

“It was twe o'clock in the morning before the 
rehearsal staggerec to a conclusion. Lesley called a 
word rehearsal for ihe following evening. “To encour- 
age you, darimg Kev, Iggv's father had to go and be 
sick in the lav he was so moved by the play." 

: "He was drunk," said Father Kevin drily. “Iggy 
didn’ t want hom there at all. He got in by mistake." 

- The followmg morning, Sunday, Father Hannigan 
sroke the lesg silence. At twelve o'clock Mass he 
lelivered à ferocious sermon on permissive sex in 
x poral o and masturbation in particular. 
is made cheap, marriage is made 
ie positively roared. “Unchastity is at the root 
"broken marriages. History also shows that it is at 

‘root of tHe decay of peoples. Great unhappiness 
been caused i in iwide circles of families and friends 









































ind RES. this dicadfili situation is 
ing, filthy movies, lascivious plays. 












He continued raising his voice to a shout. "This 
filthy play deals with a sin. The sin of masturbation. . 
Now, my friends, masturbation is always objectively 
wrong in that it involves the abuse of one's sexual- 
appetite in seeking to enjoy a pleasure alone (ipsation) ` 
which in our Catholic Church was ordained by God. 
for the enrichment of husband and wife in marriage. 
Those who watch disgusting plays and films. . ." He. 
paused again. Was that laughter he heard? Yes it was. 
Some young fellows and girls were openly laughing at. : 
the back of the church. But the old people, especially - 
the women, were most attentive and leaned forward 
eagerly to hear more. He caught sight of Miss O'Kel- 
ly's upturned face just under the pulpit. The front > 
dentures had been lowered, she looked like a laughing E 
death's head. Even Father Hannigan shuddered. and | B 
paused in the midst of his diatribe. Could she and. . 
those like her be the only true believers, the only 
audience left to him? Why wasn't she in Ballyfungus 
parish anyway? 

The sermon caused a minor sensation. The depar- 
ture of the Rooney family from the church and the 
fact that the two curates over in Ballyfungus were 
involved in the production named by Father Hannigan 
were eagerly commented upon. What would the 
Canon do? What the Canon would or wouldn't do will. 
remain forever unanswered, for a much worse thing 
happened and pushed the sermon out of everyone's 
mind. 



































n Monday morning a Mrs. Bridie O'Leary, a 
widow in reduced circumstances, arrived at’ = 
the Belmont Theater to do the cleaning. It — 

had been left in a shocking state after the dress rehear- 
sal. She was accompanied by a slightly retarded 
ern from the Little Sisters who helped her. “You 
go after the toilets, Rosie,” she snapped, “while I do 
the Hooverin." Rosie obeyed reluctantly. She was 
always hoping for promotion and to do out the offices, 
maybe, but it never came. So she Dhedieddye went 
down into the depths. - 

Presently above the roar of the Hoover Mrs. o T 
ry heard the phone ring in the ticket office which was 
not yet occupied. Miss Draper, who officiated, never 
got in before eleven, but then neither did Mrs. 
O'Leary. Nobody in Ireland thinks of arriving at work 
before ten or eleven o'clock, except doctors and farm- 
ers. Sighing and groaning Mrs. O'Leary picked up the 
receiver. A male voice with, as she put it afterward, “a 
terrible foreign accent," answered. 

"There's a bomb in your theater, lady." 

“A what?" asked Mrs. Ore, who was à bil hard 
of hearing. | : 

SUA bomb," shouted the voice, “and it’s "s ti 
































"off i in ten minutes, so ae out now.” He repeated it 
again. Mrs. O'Leary dropped the receiver. Ste was 
shaking from head to foot and all sense had left her. 
She rushed out into the street to look for he p and 
made for the traffic intersection in High Street where 
there was usually a Gardai. There was ore, thaaks be 
to God. She dropped at the feet of Gardai Murphy 
` gasping out, “A bomb in the theater.” The words were 
hardly out of her mouth before there was a tremen- 
dous explosion, people began running and sheuting. 
They could see smoke was pouring out of the Belmont 
Theater. It was only when she came to that Mrs. 
; O'Leary remembered poor Rosie and fainted again. 
^ The theater was a shambles; they dug poor Rosie 


; out of the toilets and carried what was left of hes away 


de in a blanket. Otherwise there was no loss of life. 
| The anger was widespread. The loss of the beautiful 
-. little theater, it could never be restored, and the tragic 


^^ death of poor innocent Rosie evoked a storm of indig- 


nation. “A foundling, born apparently in a tcilst and 
died in one," commented Colin Evans. “Of suck is the 
kingdom of Heaven." The Hodge Podge Players were 
knocked out after all their efforts, after all the heart- 
scaldings, the hard grinding work, to end like tFis—in 
nothing. Letters and telegrams poured in from all over 
the country offering them help and other accommoda- 
tion for production but all to no avail, the main draw- 
back being that Lesley had to honor her comm tment 
in Wigan. Also, most of them were locally emoloyed 
and would find it impossible to travel afielc. The 
Canon was outraged by the loss of the theater. “Think 
of it, an Angelica Kaufman ceiling perfectly preserved 
gone forever," he moaned. He would have forgiven 
Father Kevin anything short of murder. 

There was a tremendous funeral for Rosie with 
‘hundreds of schoolchildren, who had never heard of 
her before, carrying white wreaths; for innacence. 


-.. Prominent among the mourners was Miss O° Kelly, 
dressed from head to foot in black and carrving a 


< wreath in the national colors. A fund was set up to 
. establish a scholarship for a promising orphan to the 
: fashionable and wealthy Convent of the Heavenly 
- Angels. All terrorist organizations denied complicity 
- in the bombing. Peader- Rooney. shut himsel’, like 
~ Achilles, in his tent and refused to come out. Those 


7 = were black days for Ballyfungus, but pitch- -black for 


.. Father Kevin. Lesley was going; he drove her to the 
.... bus stop. Father Dermot offered to do it but Father 
‘Kevin made as if to hit him, so he gave up. "Wz'll be 


. hearing each. other's confession," Father Dermot 


~~ laughed, but Father Kevin was unsmiling. 


7 “TH never forget this, darling. Hn was such an enno- 
“bling experience working for you.” Lesley pressed his 
couldn't. answer; he was. 

| Vild wicked thong. : 


.arm gently. Father Kevin 
he might break d 


r Should he tear off h 
ollow the enchantres: 
W igan? Far down i in 


were racing hough his ra 
collar, abjure his ows; 
the end of the earth’ 


depths of the covered cage i in the back of the car 
heard t the pane squawk. “i won't work. h wo! 


“Damn you," " kditited: the priest. He turnec 
Lesley. “Te s the bird. 1 don' t like his message. Its 00 
negative." £ i 

“Darling Kev, Captai n ‘Hook k Kanis everything. 
has strange power. Goodbye, Kev.” She leaned 
ward in the car and kissed his cheek. "Let me kn: 
what the Hodge Podge do next. Please.” 

"Probably Peter Pan,’ ' said. Father Kevin sardo 
cally. Regal, calm, icily calm, the White Godd: 
ascended the bus and drove away out of his life. It 
be safely stated, however, that Father Kevin a 
indeed the Hodge Podge Players were never the sam 
again. | | 

*But who do you think dunnit?" asked Colin Evan 
of the world at large. The three tax-dodgers were 
seated in the studio that evening drinking whiskey. - 

"A private grudge undoubtedly," said Eddie. | 

“Father Hannigan's sermon may have incited some | 
religious fanatic to do it. ld like to kill Father Han- 
nigan.” Liz popped some ice into her glass. “But 
thank God I'm free of Lesley, I might have: killed her 
too.” 

“Father Kevin. was certainly infatuated,” Eddi 
laughed. They: all laughed. *[ hope he kept his 
virtue." d 

: “We'll never know who planted that bomb." Colin 3 
took a swallow of whiskey. “It will go under the blar 
ket, like everything else in this country." 

They were somewhat unjust to Father. Hanni 
He loved the Belmont. He was devoted to mu 
had spent many happy evenings: there liste: 
chamber music. He was sad about the orphan t 
an unkind. world had dealt the final blow; he did. 
really deserve the dwarf. housekeeper who with a € 
smile was placing a supper before him consistir 
two unpleasant-looking kippers on burnt toa 
rice pudde rw follow. Diet c can do strange thiig 
man uus. | | 

Later, m later, the ; same evening over | : 
Ballyfungus presbytery. both. the young curates w 
preparing. for bed. Seated alone in his celibate cha 
ber Father Kevin, too dispirited even to undress, w: 
staring mournfully into space. Thumps, stamping, an 
bangs told him Father Dermot in the next roo: 
doing his usual physical. ‘set-ups. It was very 
outside; rain spattered. against the windows. K 
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“Prayers and physical jerks.” 
* Dermot rubbed his torso ^ "I'm beginning to wonder." 


: teagh towel "After. all, that poor eyes fixed on the Sacred Heart, and sighed deeply 
Rs | “Was it, is it, all worth uy | 
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e are using up the past. 


! There is, if you believe, anly so 
much humar spirit to go around, hu- 
man spirit being that which, added to 

organie chemistry, makes beings. And 
^ when a being is ready to be born, it 
draws on the bank of those who have 
died, and when one dies it goes back 


into the bank. 


Which would seem to summarize the- 


general understanding. 


Finite, that’s the word. There is only | 


so much of it. 
Consider: If the spirit is irümortál, 


then it cannot be created. If it will last. 
forever, then it has already lasted for- 
ever. As much as there is, is as much as 
. there will be. As many as there are, are 
_ as many as there will be. Like all great 
conceptions, simple. ges | 
.. Such things do not change, Aut: per- a 
ceptions vary, sensitivities fluctuate 
with historizal period. Reincarnation is. 
now too chic to be taken. seriously by. 
the serious; too many books, too many. 
movies. But currency is not itself criti- - 
cism. Whatever animates or humanizes - 
must come from somewhere and go. 
‘somewhere because everything else 
js does. Currency. and immutability: live m 
` different universes. s ; 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufon. | “Shige k 
.  mutator Mendi,” as they called him, the 
E Sn scientific observer pa a Si 


E: Frederick's being excommuni 
tener than anybody else in histor 


Frederick’s experiment is a b 
example of scientific curiosity than i 


of science. It could be as easy, and : 
insufficient, to conclude that the spirit 
“is something invisible when passing 


through bungholes. Or that it frightens : 
slaves into lying. Or that Frederick was 
reincarnated as Frank De Felitta. Is De ; 


| Felitta a Sicilian name? Is Hohenstauf- 


en? The grape does not fall far from the 


vine. 


" Today's rampant attention. to ind 


viduals who remember exactly —dum 


founding assembled academics and 
shattering the skepticism they came 


- withthe details of one or more pr 
:vious lives, preferably famous, does ni 
promote the discussion. Such cases « 


not prove reincarnation. They | 


anything, that reincarnation | 
sionally be sloppy. If some no 
‘reincarnations, then all must be. 
would make no sense for some departed 


spirits to lodge in new bodies whi 
most did not, or some presently . | 


: bodies. to house previous spirits wi 


most utilized anonymous spirits p 
viously unused. No. These authen i 


^ gated cases of previous spirits expres 

ing themselves through contemporar 
bodies: are necessarily of spirits witl 
imperfeetly laundered memories, poor 


done work. | 
"To continue the discussion, clear di 


tinction is necessary between reinca 
. mation, of which there are beginning 
oy understanding, and transmigrat 


E which is illogical junk, based on ro 


die anthropomorphism and imperf 


digested. race memories z anc 












hapen crisis is Tal 
















sind. or D, Or were even smaller 
"orty thousard people, ai thousand 
souls, we say. 
8 "Two thousaad years ago there were 
more people than there were one thou- 
sand years ag». At least, it was so in 
| Europe. Sc that ore thousand years 
-. ago, a being born in Cologne could draw 
. a spirit from tae time of either Vespa- 
sian or Hammurabi, there were so 
. many to draw arom. 
«s "Technology exanged all that, technol- 
ogy and explorztion and the propagan- 
.. dizing of hanc-wasking. Increasingly 
-. more were borr than died. These facts 

















AN AUSTEN-IZED VILLAGE 
by Martin Green 















he last time. was in England it was 
X in full finascial crisis yet again. 
There is no virme in England now— 
at is the general feeling. If we sur- 
ve, it will be By luek—that concrete 








tion of the seapegrace of Restora- 
l ikrupt ne'er-do- 
z nele who i is dying. 


Ts copi that month. 


the ‘old England. | 





3 Srightening, and no ne. 





- eral clubs, the Conservatives, the | 
Men's, the Bowling, and their members | 
eame in force to do him honor. It was 
: the preponderance of men that gave the | 

nce ringingthe herizon,the North . 
wells. Weare, aa a nation, in the villages like Weston, the men go toi 
_-chureh less often thàn the women; they | 
-look stiffer in their best clothes, and in | 
various ways more countrified. The | 


faces and figures that crowded our 
: rew “up ir, < 150 miles Bom. | 


their own surprise—to sing loud and 


i we P sang Bide 7 clear. 


t “Weston Follies of 1976” had shown me ! 


Wynn should put on a concert, mostly 
| or Amorous and sentimental songs, 


wrong Diebus the ROB. of not 
enough space. as exponential increase 
crowds the dry surface with beings. 
That can never happen. i 
What is happening i is that the gt 
bank is being used up faster than it is 
being replenished. 
This is worse than the worst movie. 
It leads to all the paradoxes of demo- 
graphics, all the parlor games of cultur- 
al history. At dinner, someone on your 
left will say that half the scientists of - 
all history are now alive and scientiz- | 
ing, or more artists are now arting than | 
in all the past together. It is usually 
assumed that such statements are 
about science or about art. They are not. 
They are about the depletion of the 
spirit bank. i 
In past times the being about to be | 
born could win a spirit which had not | 
seen service for a thousand or two thou- | 
sand years. Now the best to be hoped 
for is a half-century. And the gap keeps 
narrowing. The spirits are used too 
early, unrested and unmatured, uneasy. 
This explains a great deal about hu- 
manity today and why there are no 
longer heroes, leaders, stars, men. 
It is simple arithmetic, furthermore, 


that a zero point will soon be reached. 
Then what? 





The dead man had belonged to sev- 


event its old-fashioned character. In | 


pews that day were very much those I 
remember from my childhood —rather | 
small men, with small faces, rosy and 
shiny, but ready and able— perhaps to 


And what the funeral showed me, 


à few days before. It has recently | 
become an annual tradition that Miss. 





commonly so egocentric as to actua 


contrary, that they are best qualifie 
to make architecture.” l 


Dos «Some oft die above comments . 
strike me as so thoughtful that I 

would have to write a a to 

struggle. with them.” 






















When The Atlantic i in 1974 p E 
an article by Peter Blake entitle d 
Folly of Modern Architecture," 
ceived among others. the following 39 
ments. : 

















“Mistaken.” | — Abraham. Bea 










“Cancerous functionalism” F E 
: — Quentin R. Rege et 








*Although he did venture too far 
outside his field of competence, his 
indignation is justified, his vision vues 
powerful." | — Robert Woo 













































*My seven yeats' experience: asc. 
Mayor of Boston compels me to take 
exception to Peter Blake's thesis tha 
the city is passé, obsolete, and... 
anachronistic.” —Kevin Wh 


“Someone had to say it, and Pm 
glad it was Peter Blake. He says it so 
charmingly.” — Wolf von Eckardt. 


“The world’s second oldest 


profession isn’t as vigorous as the first 
at the moment, but don’t write us off 


yet, baby.” m 
Nathaniel Alexander 0s 2 
“Ist too bad that Sied are 


believe, despite the evidence to t ie 


—lvan G hermay 





Why Modern Architecture 
. Hasn't Worked | 


by Peter Blake 


133 illustrations. DE 
$12. 95 at your. bookstore a 
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bout t three «hundred. people i in | the 






























































ones from the Lane, though for 


lly Stabbs every day. The point 
at the show sueceeded. The players 
ded. rather heavily on one semi- 
fessional performer, who supports 
st such occasions near us, but they 
g in tune together, and with a 
rming readiness to entertain. 

"hey had avoided—resisting pres- 
e from the vicar, I heard —the trap 
0 hamming the songs up. Molly swung 
r bulk onto the platform and got 
me laughs, but her singing was per- 
feetly straight. In place of slapstick, the 
tar substituted a silent clowning of 
omeone getting stuck in à swamp— 
jously hoisting boots up and out— 
ile the rest daintily sang “Tiptoe 
hrough the Tulips.” This weirdly ab- 
stract satire, reminiscent of Marcel 
Marceau, was on a different level of 
sophistication from the rest. 

Most of the time the players were 
essed in Pierrot costume; but the last 
rt of the program was titled "Down 
‘the Old Plantation.” For this they 
were in blackface, and wore bandannas 
nd full-skirted print dresses. Miss 
ynn told me afterward that they had 
ought of themselves as "blaek and 
ite minstrels." The Black and White 






E Wynn had ta RR idein ee e & 
they offered as “the old familiar fa- 
 vourites." Weston has no black inhabi- 


‘ive or six schoolmates I recog- 
hrough times disguise, only by 
or title. One fat woman was now 


or four years | must have called - 


tants arid no visible prejudice. But even 


-if there were black Westorians, I doubt 
if any change of theme would have 
suggested itself to Miss Wynn. In her 
mind, this entertainment has simply 
nothing tc do with race. She belongs to 


an older genera-ion, an older England. 
The future is going to be lifferent. The 
present is so already. 

The Friday a^ter I arrived in Eng- 
land, an eighteen-yea--old named 
Gurdip Singh Chagger was stabbed to 
death in Southall in wha. was taken to 
be a racial murder. Southall is a London 
suburb, twelve miles west of the City, 
merged since 1965 with Ealing, where I 
was born. It has changed radically since 
my childhood. According to an artiele 
in the Times, it now has one of the 
highest concertrations 3f immigrants 
anywhere in England, and all come 
from the same part of ndia. Out of a 
population of 40,000, sor e 20 to 30 thou- 
sand are immigrants, or the children of 
immigrants, “rom around Jullundur. 
They are Sikhs by religion, and have 
strong ties o? family, language, cus- 
tom. 

They domirate Southall economical- 
ly, and still find plenty cf work. Much of 
it is unskilled; Heathrow Airport, near- 
by, seems tc be serviced entirely by 
Punjabis. Bu: the Ind:ans also take a 
high proportion of the places at the 


They are Im pee mark and self 







patronize the pubs or the bingo halls 


group of new inhabitants, less con- 
. even the well-to-do farmers among _ 


4 toward town affairs. Under the viear's - 


middle class, who are marked as suck 


E sion between the two classes of 








improvement. of all kinds, which is 
resented by the whites. The Sikh tem- 
ples are full, while the Christian. 
churches are empty. The Indians do not 







They are too busy. | 
What England needs more than ü 
thing else is just such new blood, a 
group of new believers in the old social ` 
forms and forces; but unfortunately, | 
many groups have found no place in the- = 
structure of British respectability. The 
cities in which they are a large presence 
(notably London and Birmingham) will 
likely be drawn into the vortex of 
bitterness, resentment, and continuing 
crisis. : 







em in the national context of finan- 
cial and social chaos, Weston is . 
idyllic, for what is happening there is — 
an active social reconstruction. Ten to > 
twenty new houses have been built over : 
the last ten years, and the new inhabi- 
tants are predominantly retired school- 
teachers. Most are women, and all 
taught primary school. E 
They have brought to the village an -> < 
enthusiasm for gardening, for walks. | 
and views and pets, an enthusiasm for. __ 
local history and rights-of-way and the 
preservation of old buildings and cus- ^^. 
toms, and, more important, an enthu- 
siasm for local life. They support, and 
play a large part in, the local Women's 
Institute, and recently started a branch. 
in Weston. They service Meals on... 
Wheels, which brings hot dinners twice 
a week to the houses of old people in the 
village. They organize trips and parties — 
and hospital visits for those who would. 
not otherwise have them. They cream 
the village concert. ji 
Allied to them is a slightly different ut 


























sciously and purposefully villagers, 
them. Their faces are turned more 


leadership, they campaigned a year ago. 
to prevent the closing of the village 
school by the county education author- 
ity. Westonians now feel that they are. 
looked after by other Westonians. 

All this is of course a very old. 
fashioned idyll; conservative, even Con 
servative. The leadership lies with the 


by their income. There is as clear a di 











Hy Jones ves, oo. talk. With a 
ston accent, whieh carries the same 
ange of meanings as other local ac- 
cents, of warmth, solidarity-against, 
us cutting-down-to-size. There is the tra- 
- ditional acknowledgment of that class 
. difference—humorcus-aggressive on 
- the part of the proletariat, uneasy- 
polite on the part of the others. But it is 
not a difference that divides. Both sides 
take part in the same activities —for 
instance, in “Weston Follies” and in the 
school campaign. : | 
I remember, as a boy, worrying over 
the two. languages ai! the other children 
ad; one for school and one for home, or 
me for the scheolrocm and one for the 
schoolyard. I spoke only correct Eng- 
- lish, because I arrived in Weston from 
London at eight, so I was a social crip- 
ple. And the places F couldn't go, lack- 
. ing that other language, were the secret 
places of life, the sensual and crudely 
emotional places. I always knew there 
were depths of grossness to life in the 
- eottages whichour house lacked, and I 
. heard the threat to invoke that gross- 
< ness in all they said. That's what Molly 
Jones hinted at by swinging her body 
round on stage, though she is just as 
refined as I am, and would be just as 
:. quickly offended by a hint from another 
- system of grossness. But as between us, 
— between her half of the village and 


AFTER WE US SE a barrel | for aging Jack 
— mine, the threats rum in my direction. 


| Daniel's, our employees can use it for just 
In the happy situation that prevails 


"how. however, that feeling only adds to about anything. 
the fun. 




























| Mr. Yodeler Brannon here might chop lites 
hat has happened to Weston, 
since my childhood, is that it has | in half to use as a planter. Or set it outside 


been Jane Austen-ized. Social activity 


| is simmering behind each door, and one | CO Catch rain in. If hes handy, he could turn 
x ee naturally to identify each door, | it into a barbecue grill. Or 


as Jane Austen did, by its moral char- n , 
|: acter; to distinguish “Apricot Cottage" cven a livin g room chai lr, 
from “Green Lawns” by the greater 


fondness in the former for electoral They have hundreds of 













CHARCOAL 


_ office and proper procedure, against the | | hehe s. 
ye co. | uses, these old barrels. MELLOWED 
ue villages, tlis awareness is comic; But after a sip of Jack | ò | 

e precision with which these things | MES à DROP 
an be known and measured against | Daniel S, we believe, pe 
ach other i is annatural, like art; but the | : ^ 
€ medy i is Iscr from the clarity | you H know the Most BY DROP 


important use of all. 


ay is donc: Per tion: as Salk as. 
aln Mao eos of f scalo on which i 






Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Dite | 
Lem Motiow, Prop., Inc. . Lynchburg. (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352. T 
‘Placed in the > National | Register of Historic Places Dr the United d State. G ern d 





emt. | “because | ‘yl | 








trial cities, 
the cut and thrust of radieal politi 
have for a long time had recourse 
smaller and quieter communities wher 
they could turn their dreams into real- 
ity. That is what villages have been, for 
two hundred years, in England; not 
agricultural communities so much as 
places of retirement, where people of 
significant quietude, of active goodness. 
have maintained a high standard o 


IOGRA HY by i | life, for others as well as for them- 
MARION MEADE | | selves. That is the idyllic stream of 


history, and to this stream generaliza- 
"Meade telis the story stra ghtforwardly... . | tions other than those of Marx apply. 
is deft with the delicate power politizs of i We can eal r-a-middlesiass-3 dyll; 
the time --Airmus Reviews i | 7 ween so 
"Meade has told the story of Eleanor, wild pul by that korm we mean aca) tai 
devious, from a thoroughly historical but. en D ua hdi iis 
different point of view: a woman's point of = | | trepreneurs or rentiers. My own family 
view. — Allene Taimey, Vogue* | | is of that class, and finds itself in the. 
A Biooicatqe Month eub aene || village because of the school. My moth- 
Illustrated, $12.35 | | er's aunt was the first teacher properly 
trained and hired for Weston school. 
HAWTHORN BOOKS She came there from Manchester in. 
. 260 Madison Avenue, New York, M Y Y001€ 1897, herself in retreat from the noise 
and dirt and unhealth of that city, and 
remained there, a royally successful 
teacher— and so viceroy of the village's: 
cultural life—for thirty years. Her | 
nephews and nieces came there on hóli- 
day, again to get away from the city. __ 
If the school had been closed this. 
year, the village, founded about 125 — 
years ago, might have begun to die. But 
it was saved by the school campaign. 
When the County Education Commit- 
tee decided to close Weston school, a- 
group of people formed an action group 
and a fighting fund. They held public 
meetings in the village hall, saw the 
local MP, tried to get support from t 
| | $ | Diocesan Educational Council (becau 
energy, can vein DD onsena | f | itis a church school), secured letters« 
Comer and allow you fo live pips d | | ] | protest from the Women’s Institute 
Cumony with the natural world, Be i | and the National Farmers’ Union. The 
John N. Coie & =; | mustered a busful of supporters an 
Charles Wing | | | | drove to the Shirehall, with bam 
| Wifn the | | | and songs, to present a petition. V 
The Shelter institute | - e 
Bath, Maine 
liustrations by 
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Í| rang the church’s two bells in signal o 
Tom Paiernent o victory. KI 
Another miniature, another 
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inches of ivory. At the universiti 
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ty of the villages; the silent bees of 
tory, the honey-makers; the coral 
sects who build up the islands on 
hich we build, the villages where the 
good conscience we remember was once 
made real, that good conscience that 
ems immemoria! but was invented; 
at reaction against brutality. 

met on this visit someone who had 
in Weston sekool with me. There 
s but ome teacher for all the pupils 
ween eight and fourteer. Lillian and 
on. scholarships to the local gram- 
" school (two scholarships in one 
r was a “frst”), but Lillian’s par- 
who were farmers, would not let 
her go to the school in tewr, and so our 
paths diverged. She went to a finishing 
school later, and took lessons in art and 
elocution, but had mo academic train- 
ng. After a local marriage, and a 
ivorce, she has returned with her 
three children to manage ker father's 
arm, and row sleeps in the room she 
was born in, works for Meals on 
Wheels, and so on. She had never been 
_ to London till quite recently. 

Not that limitation, much less dull- 
ness, is an idea you eculd associate with 
. Lillian. She always had remarkable 
gifts as a performer singing, dancing, 
| publie speaking, above all, Hamorüde 
monologues. And after schoel she con- 
tinued to compete in everything, and to 
yin the prizes, in coekinz, decorating, 
omemaking. She was the performer 
/ho made a success. out of “Weston 
‘ollies,” notably by a rkymed mono- 
gue satirizing Weston personalities. 
‘hough her accent is still Westonian, 
er diction and even more strikingly 
" voice are these of an actress. On 
ge she is abselute'y impersonal in 
ntermissions of vivacity, and in 
nal eonvers tion she is notably 
pit out of thes same self-discipline. 
She married wi di d in terms of 
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qu flict at po but she 
| med her triumphant 
. Inevitably, she is surrounded by 
ke other artists, and she suffers 





ount of the t idyllic ecnstnuctive ac ac- 


nstant paradox of the tin scale . 







the price of their ticket, but her. 
She is a formidably gifted and ener- 


getie woman, and people are afraid of 


her, to some degree exclude her socially. 
Their pretexts for this are various, but 
underlying them, I think, is her char- 
acter as actress, as satirist. Her life- 


style is freer than theirs. But it is also a 


life of service. On Christmas Day she 
invited one of the old men she serves in 
Meals on Wheels to dinner at her house, 
even though her arrangements were 
already complicated by a visit from her 





The celebrity 


The pre-season Yanks-Rangers night 
game was half over when Howie Cosell 
arrived, and for a while there wasn’t 
any fuss. Nelson Briles, the Rangers’ 
starter, was in process of being knocked 
out (homers by Jackson and Chambliss) 
and the good-sized crowd, mostly Yan- 
kees fans, had cause to keep its mind on 
business. Once the shelling subsided, 
though, the crowd’s attention shifted 
quickly to the box beside the Yankee 
dugout. Autograph hounds who had 
lined up earlier—besieging the Yanks’ 
owner, George Steinbrenner, and Co- 


sell’s announcing partner at ABC, Chris © 


Schenkel—materialized again in 
greater numbers for a greater prize: 
Cosell himself. The Carlton Fisk fan 
across the aisle from us, a blond, beer- 


. flushed, hoarse-voiced twenty-year-old 


who couldn't be distracted, even during 
the blasting, from noisy taunting of 
Thurman Munson, the Yanks' catcher, 
scuttled purposefully down the stairs to 
join the latest autograph line. Two men 
behind us, older than the Munson 
heckler, one from St. Louis, the other 
from Worcester, who had kept up an 
informatively detailed conversation 
about the lifetime batting averages and 
forgotten, interesting trades of yester- 
year, fell silent, focused like the rest of 


the nearby crowd on the Steinbren- 
ner-Cosell box, 


rtainment began. 


a how S osd. shë is they g ies the RES E 
point of what she is saying. The gla- 
mour of the footlights does not remove. 
her and her art from them. They do not t | 
applaud the theater, or the reviews, or 


| bursta: 


by Benjamin DeMott 





















N and diseatiafaction. bui. S. 
fixed her eyes on this model of pat 
And i in eae so she i is s contributin 


































US 
tion—the island that will have to s 
port us when the North Sea oil st 


Pado as an idea, . a alot the. fila 





































It wasn’t a shapely or dramatic « 
tertainment, to be sure. Cosell in th 
front row, hearing a sally from Stein 
brenner behind him, swings roun 
grins. Cosell and Schenkel face eac 
other, speak animatedly for a momen 
Cosell says a word of greeting to Mun 
son, who's headed for the on-deck circle 
Munson nods, pauses, smiles in his mut 
ton chops at a second Cosell offering, 
then replies. Cosel] calls Jimmy Wy 
a lively-eyec black man, over to 
box— Wynn is on his way to the on-de 
cirele. After an exchange or two Cos 
pats this. ballplayer, a first-class pov 
hitting outfielder just traded te 
club, on the top of his helmeted hea 
blessing. Double play. ot the field, : si 
is retired. Cosell accepts and sign 
piece of paper presented to him. 
the dugout by another autograph-] 
er—the Yankee batboy: Cosell . 
leaves the box, ascends the stairs : a 
adjacent rows watch anda group abi 
at the beer counter, sets up a chan 
How-weee. How-weeee. Cosell ret 
shortly, and, as the assemblage wat 
him descend the stairs, the Hi 
Howie chant resumes. After anot 
inning it picks up again, stops, picks 
once more. LANA 

It's neither hostile, the chanting 
exaetly affectionate—more like 
voluntary, or sheepish, or both. í "ose. 
teased over the years. bra thou 



































P chanters grow for à moment n morerau- tl 
cous—more dar.ng? more mocking? uite e 
And the rest of us are transformed into der self-respect: How-weee - 








»" "s voyeurs, forced :o try to read an un- weee. 
pe readable primal scene, an obscure play 
s of faked persoral relations. It’ & like The glass booth 












ni Pernil 







n phant ( ("Did he etea dy rou? Did 
i on. at Wut tne and 
















s allow 1 to tan iheir heads. condes 
endingly. Amusing. A celebrity is a 
person: famous for being well-known: 
witty remark. Historians who.bother to 
comment on these phenomena —Daniel 
Boorstin, for example—speak of pseu- 
o-events and the image. Novelists— 
William Gaddis, for example— work up 
metaphors of forgery and counterfeit- 
ing. A light tone prevails. Everyone is 
assured that there are no real hazards, 
i ; as ‘long as people bear in mind 
ere they are, no serious damage can 




































assi game didn’ t analy come 
off, for some reason, as innocuous. It 
was a joke, yes, but the third or fourth 
time round it was a habit as well—a 
i abit of sneepieherss 0 ef. unwarranted 


$0 doing in 


catehing a scen;, on a forest walk in 
crisp air and golden sunlight, of putres- 


cence, and realizing, at once, that you 
won't be able te hold your breath long 
T enough. 


. Celebrity Cosell passed near us as he 


a ` climbed the stairs from the owner's 
box: The gait was leaden and ungrace- 
ful, a match “or the conversational 


style, and a certain superficial arro- 
gance was unmistakable. But the true 
look in the man’s eye was furtive.—Jf 
they think I’m different from them, 
mustn't I be? Am I really? In the celeb- 
rity culture far. and hero are caught in 
the same jam, share the same fear— 
that of being fcund out —and the conse- 
quence is confc sion of feeling, ceaseless 
shuttling bezween pugnacity and 
shame. At any hour the world could 
change. At ary hour it could decide, 
suddenly, no rotice, to recover respon- 
siveness :o talent, developed gifts, well- 
made objects, accomplishments (athlet- 
ic, medical, diplomatie, editorial, other) 
as opposed to fluff. What if it hap- 
pened? Eest to stand ready, best to run 
scared. Best te chant Howie-Howie in a 
neutral tone. 

As for the ballgame, some of it was 
beyond spoiliag. (Line drives, fast-ball 
pitching, mem on in every stanza, the 

a 


5e ^ 
^U a s. 


ak ow 
* o mv 


does a legend behave? Are there 
rules to follow? Nobody has writ 
book about it, complained Judy 
land. And she was right. The life of 
entertainment legend is incomprehe 


- York. A short, tousled, raffish, impi 


_ less garrulity. He also has an admirab! 
|. power of democratizing his immediat 
. 'sgocial environment. In his compan 
§ lebrities appear to come off it a Jit 

and other folks play their accustome 






“I didn't ask to be a legend. 












sible because what is scrutinized and 
loved, what millions of people pay to see 
is the unprogrammable, indefinable es: 
sence of the private person who agrees 

to live in public—not to live a publ 
life, but to live in public the life that 
otherwise hidden away in the impene- 
trable otherness of other people. . . 
The uncertainty of the star as to what. 
he or she actually does to merit such. 
attention is nothing more than the un- 
certainty and confusion every individ- ue 
ual feels about his own meaning.” ii 
— Martin Pawley, The Private Future. | 
(1974) 
















The interviewer 


Studs Terkel, author of Hard Times, 
Division Street America, and other in- 
quiries into (mainly) American work- 
ing-class life, published an autobiogra- 
phy this past spring— TALKING TO Mv 
SELF: A Memor oF My Times (Pantheon, 
$10.00)—and was féted thereafter on- 
several dozen TV and radio talk shows 
around the country, as well as at à 
publication day cocktail party in th 
Chinese Room of the Algonquin in: 

































deeply tanned man in his sixties, Terk 
has an odd conversational style, full 
ebullient breakings-off—a near-word 


professional roles less intimidatingl 
On the evening of the Algonquin party, 
Tom Wolfe's white suit was off-white 
and gemütlich, not dazzling. Tom Wick: 
er and a man from Time showed ur 
tieless. The Pantheon staff photogra- 
pher, a tall young woman who could 
easily have managed the postures 0 
remoteness and arrogance comme 
affected by literary camerapers 
she chosen. to,’ was instea | 


















i Rte room— Nelson Algren, 
















n had. Sevens and twenty on n The 
Later that evening, the sight of 
ren, Terkel, anc the managing di- 
rector of Pantheon, André Schiffrin, at 
table at Zardi's, heads together, 
roused sperulation in me that another 
kind of lucky parley, involving books, 
not long shots, was in the works.) 

As of this heur, though, Studs Terkel, 
innovative interviewer, luck-bringer, 
and democratizer, is on his way to huge 
fame, and that could mean problems. 
Presuming onwld acquaintance, I asked 
Terkel what he thought about this. 
After years of full, easy access to the 
' uncelebrated as a fellow anonymous 
man, hed lost his anonymity. Would 
No, no, no!" Terkel burst out, laugh- 
ing. He waved his cigar, likably ani- 
mated.. “You. don't see— They see I 
: ings. The tape-recorder 
They see I can't run it. The 





















- doesn't do it. 





e forget and if 
remember the mam said to me in the 
ddle of my interview, Hey, Mister, 


ui 





.just—not that good, you know? I'm 
"different. Listen," Terkel said, 
rming te the theme, "back in my job 
the station [the author of Working 
tinues to d» a regular interview pro- 
m for Station W?MT, Chicago] they 


ple. It says, Studs, you're this and 
t you re > great, grand but, listen, 

crazy. They're always telling me 
* come out cor a great interview, I 
nd | they say, Studs, 
) ‘ou puo y 





8o oim not. They'll never 





x, i "bred "n at least 


indy City Rm -had Pagni of | 


t Uher. The Sony. It’s got me stopped. I | 
not plugged in. You 


ir thing isn’t turning. Hey! They see | 


e me a scroll, a plaque. The studio | 
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Mos um 


The Kungsholm will make your cruise 
a fable, because she's made to cruise the 


world in utmost safety and comfort. 


With spacious staterooms. Superb cui- 


sine. Many private places for intimate - 


parties, playing bridge or reading. Warm, 
friendly Italian staff. Scandinavian of- 


holm's own tour escorts. No wonder so 
many passengers, again and again, 
choose this happy ship. 


Your travel agent knows. 
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ficers. Unique shore excursions, ar- - à 


ranged and accompanied by the Kungs- - 
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Liberian Reny 


Flagship Cruises i 
New Aus N. Y. 10036 Q A w j 
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L *From Pt. Everglades 


522 Fifth Ave 



























Watermen, Crabs, and 
the Chesapeake Bay 


"The compleat social 
anatomy of the Atlantic 

; Blue Crab, and its para- 

- mount home, Chesapeake 
Bay ...asage and witty 
book."—S. Dillon Ripley. 
“A revelation" —Farley 
Mowat. Maps. Drawings 
by Consuelo Hanks. 


:810.00 at all bookstores 
































































THOREAU 
COUNT RY 
by Herbert HG leagent 





“A big, Kendsonie book. 
hich should delight 
oreauvians and photo- 
















ote S. and Text § election 
The Works of H. | 
Edited by Mark Silbe 
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| ATLANTIC-LITTLE BROWN 


aphers and nature-lovers. ef 


itr d na on by: Paul il Brooks. — bus | nds ee 


self. Her job this week, Miss Lodge 


| explained to me, was accompanying the 
| author on his Manhattan TV round. . 
Over and over he wondered out loud . 


about the celebrity business. ("Why 
me? Why?") Aiso, he had tried to cool 
the whole publ-city engine, telling peo- 


| ple, “It’s too mach, hold it down." And P 


anyway, Miss Lodge averred, it’s a mat- 
ter of manners. “Authors on publicity 
tours—it’s their time of glory and 
they're in a cleud and I understand. I 
don’t blame them. They don't. even 
know you're taere and it's perfectly 
natural. You're just Publicity. But 
Studs...” 

She smiled te herself. 

“We came in together ence and there 
was David Susskind, se of course I 
stepped back, and they were talking 
about the show. But right away Studs 
stopped. He turned around to me. “Have 
you met Miss Lodge?’ he said to Suss- 
kind. He introcuced me to the man as 
though it was cone.” Miss Lodge shook 
her head. "Stucs will never be different. 
He knows there are people out there. 
He doesn't forget because he can’t.” 

Sir Galahad for losers, a tricky part. 
It often forces writers into undiserimi- 
nating endorsements of bottom dogs. 
And Talking to Myself, in many 
respeets the least disciplined of this 
author's books. isn't bare of such en- 


-dorsements. (It's one thing to mock the 


insularity, obliviousness, and piety of 
the rieh, and another to cheer the 
Mafia—as Terkel does in this memoir — 
because the Mafia offers a leg up to 


- one's working-class high school chums.) 


But because of his exceptional, seem- 
ingly ineradicable responsiveness, Ter- 
kel remains an impressive figure. Other 
minds deal in symbols. Confronting, 


3. say, a rude wa tress, they discover the 


deeline of culture or the collapse of 
standards, something. To Terkel a rude 
waitress is a kuman being with trou- 


| | bles, imaginab:e troubles. Her old man 
| is beating up on her at home? By 
| instinct Terkel wonders what's causing 


the hurt, by hzbit he dismisses nobody 


| except dismissers. (His label for dis- 
| missers is 
| | fifties, when he was simply a well-kept 
| | literary secret,not a culture hero, Studs 
Terkel was seen by many as a signifi- the ques 
cant national | resource. Agreeing tor: 4 ersa 


"sclipsists.") Back in the 





t really doesn’t matter, added. aPan- . 
.theon publicity aide named Sally Lodge | 
E earnestly, a few minutes later, on the 
| other sice of the Chinese Room. She 
| had heard Terkel’s reflections on fame 
| and wanted to second his views of him- 


running kinda long." 


news show. choices of quotes— —even 
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once with the Publicity Department, 
and discounting the sentimentality in 
Talking to Myself as a momentary aber- 
ration, I still see him that way. 


The face in the crowd 


Floods ruining towns along the Mo- __ 
nongahela; camera crews race to the | 
spot. Footage of turbulent waters for 
the evening news. Footage of pedes-  . 
trians hurrying across the interstate | 
bridge, refugees who've heard that | 
Kentucky, unlike West Virginia, has _ 
funds for relief services. Reaction foot- 
age: a homeless victim seated in the. 
lobby of a state relief office—a broad- 
faced middle-aged woman with bewil- 
dered eyes. Looking full into the eam- 
era, she utters a single sentence for the 
evening news: “I don't know where I'll 
go—after tonight I haven't a places in 
the world left to stay.” | 

Sign-off and anchorman. : 

Squeeze it, said somebody in autho 
ity— producer, director, editor. ^We" 
Somebody else on 
the production side, sensing a bump—à. 
noticeable abruptness—just conceiv- 
ably had a qualm. But if so, it was ove! 
quickly. The idea of explanations, who 
stories, “roundings-out,” dies. 
these days. Outfits such as the As : 
Communications Program once inte 
ested themselves in the philosophy 









































: Adir are at work. on a 
seful handbook for par- 
s. ; on kids about, among 
















Vind is i ds. dumb? 
| Life is in. the transitions,” said Wil- 
iam James, ^as much as in the terms 


news. Death is ir evening news tran- 

-sitions—!ittle deaths of the heart, cas- 
.. ualties unnoticed, enrecorded. (Vaguely 
| equivalent murder is regularly brought 
| off by. the viewer flipping the dial, 





: m ot many writers spend five or six 
E N years cn a beok and then find it 
.. catching the eurl of a wave such as 
_ surfers dream of. But this has appar- 





. and his vivid: evenhanded, and in all 
respects deserving book about the Pan- 
|. ama Canal. Tae Paws BETWEEN THE SEAS 
|. (Simon and Schuster, $12.50) is going to 
. be indispensable reading for anyone 
interested in our current diplomatie 
ttempts-to hammer out a new settle- 
ont of an old anc festering problem 
th the Pasamsamians, but I don't 
hink it will provide much moral or 
legal ammunition fer hard-liners. © 
Ehe | world that built the canal,” 
Cullough writes, was the world of 
on the- other side of the 
lt was susceptible to such 
es Be Manifest Destiny, 
X the White Man’s 
Stick. Our negotia- 
ne dealing iud not 









































« checking out faces, laying waste to peo 


connected." He never saw the evening 


| DIGGING PANAMA 
by Justin Kaplan 





: ently happened te David McCullough 


unashamed spirit of realpolitik Roose- 


ican warships and troops to prevent the 
‘Colombians from retaking their own 


military presence of the United States," ; 
David McCullough says, “the Republic | 


.. dent for decades. No one thought to B l 
RE invite the president. of. Panama when 
T abe. Stars and Stripes were. raised ove 


ie 
A volume that will genera 
debate, discussion, controversy 
conflict—and perhaps 
legislative reform 





ple abruptly, ripping off multitudes |: 
beyond counting, cutting the President. 3 
himself dead in mid-sentence, on his | 
way to concluding nothing's on.) Time 
and again we're enticed into momen- 
tary participation in feelings of solidar- 
ity and pity and then jerked away, 
summarily, in a cloud of breath deodor- 
ant, every question up in the air. Only 
an especially blatant piece of savagery 
wakes a thought. As I say, I wonder 
about the “effect,” to use media-spe- | f 
cialist jargon, on us. On responsiveness | M 
generally. A Howard Cosell or a Mike | M 
Wallace emerges, for some people, as- 

more real than they themselves are. 
The suffering of “unknowns” seems un- 
real. Caring sensibilities like Terkel's 
grow rarer and a touch more self-indul- 
gent. This trifling with human sympa- 
thy on the evening news isn't the cause, 
of course. I'm positive, though, that it's 
the meanest TV violence of all. 





































HEALTH IN THE | UNITED STATES 
Edited by John H. Knowles, M. D, 


A group of twenty doctors 
economists, political and social sci : 
lists were asked by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to examine the curr t 
state of health care, Their findings pro- 
vide penetrating insights into the 
issues—and consider the form a viabk 
nationzl health policy should take. 


| “A stimulating overview.. . à thoughtf i 
expansive collection of articles." 
—Kirkus Reve 

$9.95 cloth, $3.95 paperback ` 
At ali bookstores 
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W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC.” 
500 Fifth Avenue, Blew York 10036. 







































"I took the Isthmus," Theodore 
Roosevelt declared, “started the canal, ee 
and then left Congress not to debate the . M 
canal, but to debate me." His reduction | IF @=—" 
of a complicated story — “concise impro- 
priety," in the words of his secretary of 
state, John Hay —had a certain offhand | 
faithfulness to event all the same. If 
any debate took place it was with the | 
Congress, not with the Republic of Co- E 
lombia, whose sovereignty over Pana- | 
ma had been guaranteed hy treaty with | 
the United States since 1846. In the 1 


velt "took the Isthmus" by buying a | 
revolution in Panama and, in violation.) 
of the 1846 treaty, dispatching Amer- 


territory from the rebels. “Without the 


of Panama could not have lasted a | 
week." After the operatic and practi- 
cally bloodless coup of November 1903, | |. you 
the United States formally pee goer vegeta 
the biddable new republie and went 4 : 

ahead full steam with the building of an || 
interocean canal the strategic and | 
trade necessity of which had been evi- 

















on. in every country of Latin 
erica; by and large their fears were 
ad. Roosevelt talked about duty, 
ny, and the civilizing mission of 
United States, but try as he did he 
was not able to make the takeover parse 
yy even the simplest rules of interna- 
ional law. His attorney general seems 
0 have felt that “so great an achieve- 
nent” should not be tainted by mere 
egalism. His secretary of war, Elihu 
oot, remarked after hearing Roose- 
/elt's brief, "You have shown that you 
were accused of seduction and you have 
sonclusively proved that you are guilty 
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mn 1875, Ferdinand de Lesseps, mas- 
<termind of the Suez Canal and by 
heart and instinct "a rainmaker," an- 
nounced his belief—incontrovertible 
because of his preeminence and subse- 
quently unshakable in the face of expe- 
ence and topography—that a sea- 
level canal, without locks, tunnels, or 
aqueducts, could be dug and blasted 
across Panama's mountains, jungles, 
and untamable Chagres River. Piling 


existing American railroad across the 
Isthmus was not just a redundant route 


mnn 
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WE 


ki 
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a adventure: were NC RR : 
way. Men of conscience talked | 


blunder upon blunder, De Lesseps and 
t is engineers failed to see that the 


but | the essential mechanism for the 


; P Dinan cost of ERIS delis six 
-and twelve thousand lives, McCullough: 
estimates, and ^or a while it did a 


thriving business supplying pickled 
cadavers to medizal schools all over the 


-world. But whatever lesson the railroad. 
- could have taught about tarantula bites 


and tropical diseases — malaria and yel- 
low fever in part.cular—was lost on the 
French. During the decade or so of their 


tenure, twenty cr possibly twenty-two 


thousand workers died. Meanwhile De 
Lesseps, the great entrepreneur—or 
“undertaker,” as he came to be 
known—traveled about Europe and 
America promoting the canal on behalf 
of a syndicate, selling small investors 
on “the poetry of capitalism,” “the 
shareholders’ democracy,” and the 
marriage of lifetime savings and big 
science. He also grossly misrepre- 
sented, or at least miscalculated, the 
difficulties that were being encoun- 
tered in Paname. 

Oversubscribed and chronically un- 
dercapitalized, his Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Interocéanique went 
bankrupt. When the Panama bubble 
burst in 1889, the government in Paris 
fell. There was a panic on the Bourse. 
More than a hundred politicians, in- 
cluding three farmer premiers and two 
former ministers, stood accused of 


-making or taking payoffs. Along with 
“the towering Custave Eiffel, De Les- 
- seps was in disgrace. "Panama" became 


a rallying ery for political reaction, as 
Ronald Reagan discovered for himself 
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.remove eight tons of rock and earth 
- with a single seoop. That photograpt 


; " tery involved," John Stevens reporte 
“The problem is one of magnitude and 
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»M ehinery and the boom of dynamite | 


^" Saxon “civilization that they. « 
t throug i the jungle. there e were no: 






a French *- i. Watergate, with the press 
conspicuous among the unindicted co- 
conspirators. According to McCullough, 
at least 2575 different newspapers and 
periodicals i in France had shared in. the 
canal company’s public relations la: 
gesse. These included not only major : 
dailies and “fly-by-night publications". 

that had been founded “for the sole . 
purpose of getting in on the take,” but- — 
such otherwise unoffending organs as =- 
Bee-keeper's Journal and the Choral > 
Societies Echo. " 








he American triumph at Panama is 

a more familiar story. McCullough, 
whose previous books (The Johnstown 
Flood, The Great Bridge) have estab- — 
lished him as a sort of Herodotus of 
modern hydraulics, deals with it su- 
perbly and with a wealth of supporting — 
anecdote. The expected quantifications. s 
are here: more than 61,000,000 pounds . 
of dynamite were exploded in the build- 
ing of the canal, making a bigger com- < 
posite bang than all the wars of the 
world until then, and if all the material 
excavated in the course of the greatest T 
liberty ever taken with nature "were . i 
placed in one solid shaft witha basethe __ 
dimension of a city block, it would | 
tower nearly 100,000 feet—nineteen . * 
miles—in the air" Here too are the _ 
legendary victories over terrain and 
disease by the engineers John Stevens 
and George Washington Goethals and __ 
the army doctor Colonel William Craw- E 
ford Gorgas. qub 

Roosevelt visits Panama, the: first 

President to travel out of the country 
while in office. Wearing a white hat and 
a white suit, he poses for the photogra- 
phers at the controls of a ninety-five- - 
ton Bueyrus steam shovel that could. 




















became an instant icon, a match! 
expression of vigor, confidence, and 
"Yankee practicality. “There is no my 









.not miracles.” 
-One of MeCullough's best dane 
deals not with the clanging of m; 





with the curiously muted life the A 
jeans made for themselves in Pan 
Inside. the sanitized corridor of. An 










devel ‘and. an even more rigid 
a that left a residue of ill 


ly ae ovis eee by name 

d eani when they died. For the 

ld caste, the first PX society, salaries 
Te. higher, “ood and luxuries cheaper, 

2 hee standards of health 


| E ecd and a care- 
orce tcok over in the Zone. Some 
vers fezred that the white work- 
3, after Biviag in this tightly adminis- 
tered utopia of the work ethic and 
applied scienze, would come home and 
join the Socialist party. Others saw 
Zone society as the kind of monolithic 
state that Bi«marek had dreamt of. 
For the Psnamanians, the Yankee 
e clave, cesy ie is engineering suc- 
cesses and the prosperity it brought to 
the Isthmus. aggravated an “age-old 
ostility to tee 'Gringo,' " a “smolder- 
ng wrath" and aggrieved pride the 
. effects of whih we have yet to reckon 
|. with. The Americans had remained as 
. resistant to tue surrounding society as 
the canal wa: to the surrounding jun- 
gle. For military reasons Goethals de- 
cided to leave the jungle untouched as 
- far as possibi and even to let it return 
| to the edge »f the canal. McCullough 
says Goetkale would actually have pre- 
ferred to depopulate the Zone alto- 
gether since, as he once explained to 
orters, “We, as Amerieans, have no 
perty rights in it." Goethals makes 
impressive expert witness. 


nin t obser vatigas, Mr. Nai 
'rsuasively that India's 
be atmeliorated only. by 


andhi. He does not offer 2 


| native scheme of action, but he is | 
eloquent on the difficulties of a society : 
enmeshed in religious prohibitions and 


fragmented by a passion for personal 
salvation. 


TOLKIEN by Humphrey Carpenter. Hough- |. 
ton Mifflin, $10.00. Like most autho- | 
rized biographies, this life of John Ron- | 
ald Reuel Tolkien, author of Lord of the 
Rings, is a respectful and discreet af- | 
fair— not that discretion can have been | - 
any great necessity. Tolkien was too 


absorbed in his imaginary world to go 


far astray in the real one. I[llustra- | 


tions. 


CHILDREN OF THE BLACK SABBATH by Anne | _ 


Hébert. Crown, $7.95. “. . . they implore 
God, or the devil. What's the differ- 
ence?" seems to be the clue that ex- 
plains this odd, bitter, spooky novel 


about a convent disrupted by the pres- | 


ence of a witch girl turned postulant. 


By comparison, The Exorcist is a cheer- 


ful kindergarten story. 


ENTERTAINING STRANGERS by A. R. Gurney, 
Doubleday, $7.95. The premise of 
this ironie comedy about the humani- 


ties faculty of an ineffectually camou-- 


flaged MIT remains preposterous even 
if it really happened —and it may have. 


But once the stray Englishman is hired, | 

he precipitates a splendid confusion of | § 
backbiting, | 

and treachery. The frosting on this 
cyanide cupeake is the narrator, who |. 
presents himself as an abused innocent |. 
while revealing himself as a useless | 


academic incompetence, 


boob. 


FATA MORGANA by Wi liam Kotzwinkle, i 
Knopf, $7.95. Mr. Kotzwinkle has done | 
the unforgivable; he has bailed « ou 
fantasy by turning it all into a dream. |- 
Naughty, naughty— and besides, the | B 
climactic scene is pilfered from an old | B. 
movie. | É 


BiLLY WILDER IN HOLLYWOOD by Maurice | 
Zolotow. Putnam’s, $9.95. The author | 
has assembled the frequently interest- 


ing facts of Wilder's career as director 
of such films as The Apartment and 


fl Painstaking 


of : a | d 


.$4.95 paper 
. $8.95 cloth 


-at your bookseller 


"This is one of the n more realistic n 
practical books that has appeare 
recently explaining reading fo 
parents. —Library Journal 


nh. Nelson-Hall 


| 325 W. Jackson, Chicago 


"You cannot 
understand | 
the modern 
Presidency 

without reading 
Daniel Yergin's 
vivid and 
compelling book." | 
~~ DORIS. KEARNS, author of 


Lyndondohnson & 
The American Dream > 


: thoroughness, 
lucidity, and literary grace., 
< of absorbing interest to those- 
seriously concerned about. 
“relations between this country : 
= and the Soviet Union.” ` : 
2 —JADAM ULAM, author of 
Stalin; Expansion and 
Coexistence; The Rivals 


Some Like It Hot, a lot of anecdotes, | M. 


and opinions from some of the man’s. 


colleagues. These elements do not add 
up to any impression of a living | perso: 


possibly because Wilder is an evasivi : 
subject, possibly because his formative | 
j, years in Berlin are veiled i in fog, possi-. |. 





vel this t reading: tanki. to. the 


rn setting, the sharp small-town 
, and the presence of a couple of 
dly cantankerous Indians. 


OIRS OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN by 
Deuel. Harper & Row, $20.00. 
liemann, who dug up Ilium at His- 
1 Soe least, no one has yet found a 


atiaged to extract a obalievable por- 
ait and a reasonable progression of 


r. Handke’s hero is suddenly demoral- 
ed by the conviction that everything 
e does, has done, or ever will do is of no 
nportance whatsoever. He wanders 
about Paris for 131 elegantly written 
ages, but while the nervous break- 
ywn is brilliantly convincing, the nov- 
fails to command real attention. Mr. 
indke's bourgeois mouse is no more 
oresting off his head than on it. 
nslated by Ralph Manheim. 


> PORTER by Charles Schwartz. Dial, 
"When Cole Porter was not writ- 
ig his marvelous songs, he was a frivo- 
self-indulgent hypochondriac, a 
nob, a cautious anti-Semite, and a 
ankster addicted to the kind of j japery 
oses its charm in print although it 
have been hilarious in action. 
en Porter was composing a song, he 
into a sort of trance and became 
essible. Such a character gives a 
pher.a hard problem and Mr. 


wartz has not solved it by earnestly 


ing every serap of information 


orter that he has been able to 


1 up..The reader must slog 


igla lot of dither to reach Porter' a 
his as far. as the trip goes. ~. 


‘Illustrations, list of works, bibliogr z 
| phy, index. 


BLACK NILE by Peter Brent. Atheneum— 
Gordon Cremoenesi, $11.95. Mungo 
Park's account of his travels on the 
Niger is, of course, one of the classics of 


exploraticn and still speaks clearly for 


itself. What Mr. Brent has accom- 
plished in his ratelling o? the story is 
the addition of historica. background 
unknown to Park in 1795, and of conse- 
quences that Fark never considered. 
The young Seot-ish doctor, stubbornly 
beating his way into an unmapped con- 
tinent in search of a possibly nonexis- 
tent river, was actually crossing terri- 
tory where the fall of an empire had 
brought social chaos. He was also the 
spearhead of European colonialism. It 
is Mr. Brent’s discussion of these as- 
pects of Mungos journey that makes 
his well-written book wel. worth read- 
ing. IHlustrations. 


THE ART AND POLITICS OF GEOFFREY 
Moss by Geoffrey Moss. Hawthorn, 
$9.95. Several o? the drawings in this 
book were originally in The Atlantic. 
Form FoLLows Fiasco: Why Modern 
Architecture Hasn't Worked by Peter 
Blake. Atlantic-Little, Brown, $12.95. 
Portions cf this book, in s ightly differ- 
ent form, have appearec in The At- 
lantic. 

— Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Reuven Frank is the producer of many 
award-winning programs for NBC ra- 
dio and television. 


Martin Green is the author of Cities of 
Light and Sons of the Morning, Chil- 
dren of the Sun, and other books. 
Benjamin DeMott appears regularly in 
these pages. 


Justin Kaplan isat work ona biography 
of Walt Whitman. 


POETS IN THIS ISSUE 
Stephen Sandy «page 45) is the author 
of Roofs. 


Florence Elon (rage 62) is a member of 
the English department a: Berkeley. 


Peter Davison (page 75) will have his 
fifth book ii Dm A Voice in the | 


a d this : fall. 
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remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects. f 
" 2.000 7 
| titles! If you buy books you should see our big | 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: $ 


Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810) 
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: Bard’ S Bookpletei. “shore | 
. 02891 





SERVICES 








PRACTICE LIMITED TO IN-PERSON. | 
CONSULTING 


F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 






























Booklet $2.20ppd from Service, Box 3253X, San z 
Clemente, CA 92672 










Editorial, rewrite, research services. All subjects. 
Jonathan Moody. (617) 738-6421 







PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES Information. Service. 
Box 841-H, Winona, MN 55987. Free literature. 

















SHARE HOUSING? Self-addressed stamped env. à 
ope brings compatibility questionnaire. HOUSE- 


MATES, Box 163, State College, Pennsylvania 
16801. 











ACADEMIC. RESEARCH, WRITING, statistics; adi 
ing, re-writing. Original, confidential work.. Fo 
maximum pro?essional. services at minimal COS 
try ust QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chicago. i 
60602. : 




























ne SE RE Ree 
works. Experienced. Bold, fresh pee Box 4506 
Berkeley, CA 94704 












RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING-— academic; : pro 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confident 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to R 
for topnotch cuality—we refuse.to peddle: jun 
No one, anywhere, can match: our record. 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 300 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 















Writing services. We provide service—not eag 
gerated advertising claims and slick come- 
ters. rewrite oaa available. aaie 

















dab mail i erating servit 
..CIAL SERVICES, 37 Dawso 















HJ Tapio RECIPE. $1 TD ROSE, RT. 2, ST. exec NUT | ESCAP 
| PHER HARBOR, VERO BEACH, FL. 32960 -. 














F li ATC Kansas city 64141. 
AUTHENTIC PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH RECIPES | — 

SEND $1.00 FOR 3 RECIPES TO K. M., 1329 GOR- | 

DON ST., ALLENTOWN, PA 18102 







TEACHERS: America’ s largest file of schoo 
university vacancies—totally computerized i 

be yours. Complete printouts (80-100+ page 
T $6/ 1 month, $16/4 months, $30/8 months 
TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A 
Painndge Island, Wash. 98110. 















$1.00. ROBBER BRIDEGROOM: 7" STEREO. 
, 4 songs-Jerry Orbach; Virginia. Vestoff— . 
La Strada, Mata Hari EP. $3 95 Wife ara E 
, Geor 


Pa 






















e 
RARE OATMEAL CRISP COOKIE & MOISTEST BA- 
| NANA NUTBREAD. $1.00—Recipes, 4212 Shef- 

field, Royalcak, MI «8072 


le 





m. S Oo ecu 06829 



















Feather light pancake recipe, $1 and SASE to 


Pancakes, P. O. Boz 205, Crowley, Tx 76036. Rocky. Mountain Jobs! Colorado=iaho— Mon- 
bus tdt Ae r na i A LEE 


tana—Wyoming!! Free details . . . Intermoun 
tain-CG7, 300 Dundee, Boise, Idaho 83706. 







CORDING TAPE—DON'T BUY ANOTHER T PE | 
IL. YOU'VE CHECKED: OUR. PRICES! MOON- 
HT, P.O. BOX 22635, SANE FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 

15 Exceptional Dishes! SHRIMP STUFFED 


- | SQUASH and 14 variations-—$2, SASE—Recipes, 


CORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 7395; all labels; no | Box 1505, Brooksvile, Florida 33512 
urchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- | 

nd certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
‘Discount Music Club, 650 Main Street, Dept. 37- 
777, New Rochelle, New York 10801. 


_ STAMPS 


FRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
927A AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 











TES 


Your - ib interview c dados job offers after Au 
training. INATM. 11019 Sagewillow, Housto 
77089: 














htaccess ENS A ee 
FABULOUS CHIL! RECIPE $1 s.a.s.e. CHILI: LE- 
VINE, BOX 5169, CHICAGO 60680 


zCOLOGY EE 
ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- | 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 a 


ART 
FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure, NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 






| OVERSEAS | EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer: high ‘salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
sibilities, sixty countries.. includes exclusive. 
|. rectory of 200. American Companies Overseas 
and special reports on summer jobs, governen 
careers, international organizations, teaching, H- 
brarían, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and so- 
cial work overseas. $3.00, Satisfaction guaranteed 
or payment refunded. Hill International Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 
sith 
SCHOGLS & COLLEGES OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
:$10,000-$50,000--. Employment international, 
“Box 29217-YS. Indianapolis, Indiana 46229... 
a eie 
Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide trave!. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. We, 
' Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. PUN 
WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South: Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000--. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- > 
ployment, Box 10116, Boston, Mass. 02103. ^ ^ 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000: - 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and ' 
torms, $2.00. Austco, Box 8489-YY, Long Beac 
California 90808 







































































Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
nandolins, banjos. From $2. 95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
pAvénue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 
































SABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from 1084 Homer, Vancouver B.C. Canada 


DARROW, 2 mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prap; small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports: outdoor program. 
Strong sense of ccmmunity. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 




























































Recorder Players—Free Catalog Largest Library 
. of Recorder Music and Recorders. Amster Re- 
oorder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 


SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE — Heidelberg, Stras- 
bourg, París, Lorden, Madrid. Liberal arts curric- 
ula: academic-year and summer programs. Amer- 
ican credit systerr. U.S. Office, 429 N.W. 48th 
Street, Oklahoma City, OK 73118 


habi aS aE ORNS doni Mi OMNIUM eo 
CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


WORK SHOP Indian Creek Farm—-An. Agrarian 

Experience. Spend' a working week on a working 
farm. 3-4 hours per day working with livestock, 
crops, lanc improvement, and crafts on a large, 
very seciuced farmin southern Indiana. Staffed by - 
an artist and a psychiatrist. Write Indian Creek 
Farm, R.R.3, Shoa’s, IN 47581; or call (812) 388- 
6671. 


; 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


meani aaee e 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
| Occupations, High Pay, Free Transporration,. Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2. 00. 
. TRANSWORLD, international Airport, Box 90802- 
YY. Los Angeles, California 90009 


M. SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. 17th, 18th Cen- 
tury Reproductions. Finest Craftsmanship. Ut- 
most Dependability. Catalog. Dealer Territories. 
10551 Victory Lane N.E., Seattle, WA, 98125 
wees Harpsichord Distributors. 


HEALTH 




























TA addiction is psychological; use psychot- 
gy to break habit. Fairway Method (Copyright. 
oplied for) is simple. No cure, no pay; no with- 
wal symptoms. Brochure gives fullest particu- 

Send 50 cents for airmail postage to: Office 3, 
rav vd House, lona Drive, Limerick, Ireland. 


|. INTEREST TO WOMEN 


OM ENGLAND 22càrat gold plated Necklace 

5, Earrings. 7.95, Bracelets 12.50-Set 36.48. 
ope Pendant 39.95. Check or money order. | 
AYTON'S of PITTSBURGH E P: O. BOX 5595, Pitts- 
teh, rà. 15207 wo uw 


OVERSEAS— ALL. OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide 
rectory and complete information — $2.00 
tunities. Box 19107-YT, Washington, D. c. 






YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructi 
samples, forms; $4.25. Resume Company 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey Quee 


WORK OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska) ` | 
$ Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Glo! 

Employment. Box 808-V National City, Californi 
-92050 














RECIPES - 


AN WATER ICE——Here- at. last, . the dody. 
arded secret family recipe for the. best. thirst 


U. S. FIRMS OVERSEAS— Complete information 
on. hundreds of worldwide companies. Send. 
$6.87: Globalemploy, 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, 


VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Math/science, agri- 
culture, ergineerirg, home economics, business - 
administration, eccounting, nursing. degrees | 









encher of all--Slushy, delicious and thirst | needed for Peace Corps projects in Africa, Latin AL 35802 
| | 
tisfying, genuine Italian water ice. Send $2.00, | America, Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish | | : 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



















‘Ciervo — Salina. Rd, Phila, Pa. 19154. 
E ii i + and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cyatnia Seck, ACTION, Box P-12, 
Washington, D. C. 20525. An Equal DDPortuNy 
Program. 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —bus 
ness of your own, or full or part time money 
making opportunities? Find out what's availa 
| Send name for FREE 5-month subscription: t 
© Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 8. 


| SALESMAN'S DREAM—One of the newest, hot- 
100 Hane Venter, Chicago 60611. 


di meat, or thé Reape. to your butcher, | test items on the market, MAPAKAM MARQUEES. 


prepare it for the delight of your. family and | Fantastic new consept in signs. Easy to sell. Very |. 

chal 1 for lcd. and Cookbook-.| high. earnings. potential, Work your area, your |. HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY f addressing. mali 1 
et, | hours. M MAPAKAM, ae 2001 £. des dba. .| velopes. Excitir 

i MO. 65803. e 



















S OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
ng Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
Writers insttute, Dept. 44-07-7 100 Mama- 
neck Ave.. Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 







. HOW TO READ . BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
-Company Direct»r's simple explanation, send your 
“name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 
- LICATION (63), *.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
05476 





- 















for over. 






article for $25-50 many times. at 












in simple, q 
W Send $10, or ramp 
Of Paragraphs” boo 
cw : Placerville, CA 









|. OVER $16.50 a» hour Spare time at home! 
Rubber Stamp dustry needs small manufac- 
^ turers. We furnisa all ecuipment and know-how! 
|o Particulars free! Write: Reberts, Room RC-113-GJ, 
::..1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 50626. 





.;Homeworkers. Sut anc address envelopes for 
, cash. Rush self-addressed stamped envelope for 
. details. Ballard, 4637 Northridge Drive, Los An- 
geles, CA. 90043 


, BOOK STORE(S)—start ap and ongoing services. 
_ Approx. $55M incudes inventory, site assistance, 
«franchise fee. fixuures, installation and training. 
. Pleasant, solid business. Successful associates 
| from Vermont to-California. To investigate, visit 
_ Store near you era contact Little Professor Book 
» Centers, Inc, 33290 Capitol, Livonia, MI 48150. 

Bumper Sticker F-inting Device. Cheap, Simple, 

Portable. Free Dewils. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
- Tampa, FL. 33627 


, HOW TO MAKE LFETIME INCOME from writing, 
_ Copying or publising information. We tell you 
* what to copy and sow to write. Anyone can begin 
5 this perfect home: business immediately! Details 
. 25€. National Post: Box 2951A-5 Culver City, Cali- 
fornia 90230. 
IU Boren A ER VAE RR Tee ee ALAE EAEAN 


$25.00 DAILY POSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De- 
_ tails FREE. SERVICE, Box ?15-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
“21863. 











$500.00 WEEKLY IMMEDIATE, GUARANTEED 
. Home Income Stutaing Envelopes. FREE Supplies! 
< Send Two Stamps. ?rolits; B725-AM7, Belen, N.M. 
: 87002 


"Authentic Apache arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Counce! 1:39 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 i 





“START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes Howse, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
‘Ferry, N.J. 07643 













IVE EVERY CUSTOMER? PROSPECT A FABU- 

JS VACATION ir:Las Vegas and other famous 
esorts plus $500.09 in game chips and entertain- 
i Watch your product sales zoom out of sight 
mere $2! Foe information wtite: Business 
tives, 1311 Berkshire. Austin, Texas 78723. 













POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
z Opportunities, Box : 








.' chure: Dyke, Virginia, 22935 





REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, invest- 
ment! “Canadian Land Opportunities” includes 
complete information! Send $2.00. Canadian In- 
ternational, Box 19107-YT, Washington, D.C. 
20036 
J———————  ——— GENI 
GOVERNMENT LANDS . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YT, Washington, D.C. 20036 
Serenata DOC addit Sio ud cobrfadhalc 






End hiltonism. Join the Tabard tnn, Washingtc 
unique answer to high-te: Ey 
N St. NW., D.C. 202-7. 


;«hnology hostelry. 1739 

















LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harb 
Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted sci 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. 

for folder. i DS 















VACATION RENTALS 


SANIBEL ISLAND FLORIDA. Beautiful shells, shor 
birds. Enjoy apartment on seashore at specia 
summer rates of $175.00 week. Sleeps four. Fish: 
er, 1907 Ruxton Rd. Baltimore 21204. i 


















280 ACRES FOR $4,950.00 
Large sprawling property ideal for cattle ranching, 
investment, and homesteading. in Paraguay, (con- 
sidered by investors “The Switzerland" of South 
America). Tax benefits for cattie ranching! For 
details and terms write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West. Apt. AP, Toronto, Canada M5M 
3A8 
MÀ M Ó—ÀÁMá  t: 
MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 
perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 
Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 



















TRAVEL GUIDES | 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new - 
5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 18 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. elem 

DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for the adventurous trav 
eler! For a sample portfolio of our unique travel 
guides send two dollars to Great Trips, Box 519 
A, Grand Central Station, New York NY 10017. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 50-1000 
Acre Tracts. Free catalog. Timber Estimates and 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, REALTORS —REGISTERED 
FORESTER, box 1416, Morgantown, N.C. 28655 


(704) 437-2310 ALL ABOUT HAWAII, 347 pages of information 


photographs, $3.45 Postpaid. Press Pacifica, P.O. 
Box 47, Kailua, Hawaii 96734. c 


esset) 








NOVA SCOTIA—Lovely 8-rm., semi-furnished, 
near shore. Barns, 4 acres. $14,000. Owner 617- 
965-0807 (eve.). 


Your Own 
Special Island 


Three perfect Islands on unspolled Lake 
Champlain for those who would be free of big- 
city bustie, noise and pollution. 


Stave Island. 85 acres, half wooded. Island has a 
furnished rustic lodge with 4 bedrooms, 2'/ baths, 
living rm., dining rm., kitchen with pantries. Beautiful 
D for private estate or corporate retreat. 


t 


















TRAVEL 


HOME EXCHANGES '78. DEADLINE: AUG. 31 EU- 
ROPE CANADA HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE LTD, 
We make ALL arrangements. 6532-C Maple St. © 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6P 5P2 
—— ADDERE 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 
163-09 AG Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SAV Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New : 
York 11802 ; 
ananena 
KEEP PROMISING YOURSELF you'll get away? 
Really get away? Maybe do a little brook trout 
fishing, goose hunting or just plain relaxing? We- 
may have your answer— Northern Canada. Find: 
James Bay in your atlas and you've found our 
backyard. Ojibway Country Indian Camps/Fort : 
Hope, via Nakina, Ontario POT 11.0, Canada. We're. 
remote, yet easily accessible. And it's quiet up 
here. Quiet, pristine (and suitable for families). 





















































Law island. 8'⁄ acres 3 minutes from Vermont main- 
land. idyllic vacation home for one or more families, 3 
Sn es. Boat house. 2 generating systems. 
North Sister Island. Marvelous duck hunting. 5% acres 
20 miles from Canadian border. 2-bedroom insulated 
camp, boathouse, 2 boats & motors, 4-wheel Coot 
with Vd Many extras. Equipped for year round use. 


f 






















Send for Brochure 


LANG ASSOCIATES 
360 Main St., Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-864-0941 


POETESS IGERBA RUIN AREE RC ROS eee ee E EE I rad 
BUYING A HOME? SELLING? Don't miss this 
unique Purchase Agreement Addendum. 60 cir- 
cumstances covered, could save you thousands, 
$20. Thomas Properties, 1325 44 Av. N.E., Mpls., 
Mn. 55421 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 


VACATIONS 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, serene, | 
secluded. Tennis. Dixon's, McGaheysville, Va. 
22840 





THR-RIFT I 
Williamsburg ME. dad id 
Thr-rift Inn's comfortable, clean ant 
spacious rooms, provide the luxury of ; 
[more expensive motel, when you stay ii 
a nice place for a nice price. — 
| For information w : 
| Dept. AT, Newpor 































HATFIELD FARM Blue Ridge. Boating, riding. Bro- 










YOUR PSYCHE REXJVENATED— THROUGH. Al- | 


PHANETICS! Easier, more effective method of 
self-programming, mind control and relaxation. 


; ^] Details FREE. Life Dymamics Fellowship, 2935 Chil- 















OUTHWEST SAFARIS: Natural history expedi- 
s explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
a; Flying, jeeping, rafting, camping, lodging. |. 
eology/ Archaeology. Free brochure: P.O. Box | 
45, Dept-108, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


miei itr Ra yr aa tata revertatur eere AS STRITCH! 


MERCEDES— 200, 1972, for sale in LUXEM- 
BOURG about July 15, 1977, $2190. Prof. Suss- | 
an, Bogazici University, Bebek, Istanbul. Tele- 
Lilia 65-34-00/128 

| LBA AND YOU-—üUnique Tuscan itinerary with 
‘emphasis on enjoyment of Tuscan culture, cuisine, 
‘and Language. 3 fall and spring departures on 
‘Alitalia. Uncommon Adventures in Travel, P. O. | 
a 263, Wilmette, IL. 60091 








































































f xplore Polynesia: Unique expeditions visit un- 
‘spoiled traditional villages, meeting Pacific Istan- 
ders in their own environment. UTA French Air- 
“fines, PO Box 9000, Van Nuys, CA 91406, or Good- 
- man's GoodTravel Tours, Dept. AM, Box 2866, 
‘Oakland, CA 94618 * 

ee atu tnde rad Arma dran rediret esee sata 
ST. THOMAS TRAV/LETTER—iInsights, Econo- 
mies, Tips. 8 PAGES. $1.50 to TRAV/TIPS, P.O. 
—BOX 1023, HAVERTOWN PA 19083. 


anam eire rientrare rer HN HR e tuya Hired Peiper Rita itr Arp inttr iint 


INSIDE TRAVEL SECRETS for getting the most for 
© your vacation $$. Know what the experts know for 
more fun, easy savings, travel-smart planning. 

Free information. THE TRAVEL ADVISOR, Dept. 
3 A7, P.O. Box 31056, Wash. D.C. 20031. 








COLORADO. UNPACK ONCE and enjoy the best of 
Colorado at a price that will please you. For FREE 
colorful brochure write BRECKENRIDGE COUN- 
“TRY, Box 1909C, Breckenridge, Colorado 80424. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


I CAMS cca sl doc Asa RN 
^ GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
v wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


crate evento haa arreter uar earum rmi itt atrii tt tirer ia ume rtt sure 


SUPER 8, 16mm and 8mm full-length features and 
shorts, sound and silent, color and black/white 
film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, etc. 
, etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS, Box 1576-A1, 
South Bend, Indiana 46634 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED 
- POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- 
ful, hand-selected. wood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
14847. 





DIAN FEATHER NECKLACE-—unisex, hand 
afted. Natural pheasant feathers on buckskin, 
inch diameter with neck thong $9. 00, pea- 
feather earrings $5.00, gift-boxed. Peddler's 

Box 3772B, Kirkwood, Mo., 63122. o 


XECUTIVE DECISION MAKER. An electrotiic toy. 
1l. Electric Products. P. 9. B. 19495 Kansas | 
idiotas $4198, ue ue 








ivory-inlaid. Limited edition o is scarce!) 
15. 50 postpaid. Thrasher's Mill Creations, 
ringwood, Va. 24066. 


Photographs. 
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| jon Way, Box 418-HEZ, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 





COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50«. Vernon, 
Box 3874, Baldwin, @. Y. 11510 


“GETTING STARTED. IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 


| Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box. 304-AM. Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





Save energy! Save money! Government booklet 
shows how to save money and energy cooling and 
heating your home Just $3.00 from Conserva- 
tion, P.O. Box 747, Hightstown, New Jersey 
08520. 


baaaaa a n eA HUP T ertt iH att trem eeiam tn reri ertt rede it ua patens, 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 


BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful ] 


memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC mamory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
“how” you remember “why” you forget. Free 
informatior. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





TAX FORECLOSURES, Receive sale notices. Any 
four states $5.00. R, Brauer, Box 882M, Chats- 
worth, Cal. 31311 





ANCIENT MULTICCLOR SAND JUMP ROPE, Flex- 


ible grips. Year's guarantee— $9.95 ABS 1113A | 


Carver Baytown, Texas 77520 





is your home and family safe from burglars, 
rapists, etc.? Complete Guide to home security 


$3.00, Three Daughters and Dad, 370 K St. Suite | 


62, Chula Vista, Caf. 92011 





HANG A POET. iH handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 25€ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? MATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, 3ox 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDGLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 


25€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, | 


Mo. 63119 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. 


11, Germany 





SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaran&eed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





ATL, San Diego, = 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLCVERS- get mined: anga wie 


wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





LT THE E WAREHOUSE-—LOWEST PRICES ON S 
EQUIPMENT, TYPEWRITERS, AND CAR STEREC 





Free catalog and prices. YOU CAN'T B 


lllustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin. 


d structions and seeds to grow giant Saguaro cact 
LONELY!! Meet “Aew” Singles. World, Box 3876 only $1.00. Cactus Seeds, P.O. Box 27245, Tu 
|. son, Arizona 85726. 


M "|-pO YOU LIKE TO SMELL over 125 kinds 


dowed or divorced persons acquainted. ee | perfumes, colognes, soaps up to 40% disc 


b Citys 73106 — 


. MISCELLANY 










Ail brand new, factory sealed and fully warran 








CHEAPER ANYWHERE! Fast service. THE 
HOUSE, Dept. 7, 187 North Main street. 2 
New Jersey 08850 : 




















HELP SAVE STAR TREK Send $1 for inforr sti 
to: David McDonald, 316 East Fourth St, 


Beach, Miss. 39560 - pt. ts 
T-Shirts & Totes 





Historical 1 


Virginia. Woolf, Bach, 
k Nietzsche, Ameila Earhart, 
il Plato, Susan B. Anthony, 
i George Sand, Freud, Marx, 
f Oscar Wilde, Jane Austen, 
:-. Dostoevsky, Mark Twain, 
Totkein, Colette, 
Wittgenstein, Einstein, P 
Emma Golüman, Bertrand 
Russell, Gustav Mahler, 
Gertrude Stein, Emily 
Dickinson, Mao T'se Tung.” 


T-SHIRTS white er sm (34-36), med (36-40), ‘9 
(42-44) $6.00ea 4/$20 
TOTE BAGS (available only in italicized names) 
natural color, cotton 13"x17"x3" $9.50ea 4/$35. 
prices postpaid - - make checks payable té 
Historical T-Shirts & Totes m 
Box55y Somerville, Mass. 02144 
BALDING? "ULTRAHAIR" grows healthy: hair! E 
Spectacular results guaranteed! $19.95. AGING? 
"tH TRASKIN" erases wrinkled skin! $9.95. UL- = 
TRACO Box 10288A Detroit 48210 





PRAES 
* | E. MO. 
virginia wool 


NIETZSCHE 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS. CHOOSE from 
our selection of 48 snappy sayings in Russian, 
French, Chinese, German, Polish, Latin, Finnish, 
Czech, Spanish, or Swedish, each one screen 
printed on a fine, colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for 
brochure: CORNUCOPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301, 
Madison, WI 53715 





TOO BUSY TO WRITE? Subscribe-A-Card. Persone © 
ally signed, addressed, stamped. Monthly, Weekly 
selections. Rates. Box 18113, Okla. City, Okla. 
73118. 





SCARE AWAY BURGLARS. Warning decals. Make 
burglars believe there's alarm. Decals only. 8 for 
$4. Deter-B, Box 136, Woodmont, Connecticut, 
06460. 


emt Arie rada denm Pi ta Hmmm tide atari rH orient vH 


SAVE $100s ON FUEL BILLS. Heat with firewood. 


| 24-page booklet. $3. Write: “Firewood,” Box 811, 


Nyack, N Y., 10960. 





THE BOSTON CENTER—offering individual and | 
group therapy. Staff did their therapy at Janov's 
Primal Institute. $2,500 for three-week individual; 
"Subsequent groups are $10 each. Write: 17 Lane 
Park, Brighton, Mass. 02135. 

























$340.00 From Every Ton Of Garbage! Or owe. me 
nothing. $1. (Refundable) Ciptabide 2733 Ait 
dena Lake pav Birmingham, Alabama 35243. 


14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Write for free, 2 
page booklet, "How to Know Yourself through 
Yoga." Ananda, Dept. AC5, Nevada City, CA 
95959. 





GROW GIANT CACTUS—Anyone can do it. In- 


Catalog List $1 ELCAP, Box 60127A, Oklah me 


GINGHAM FLOWER CENTERPIECE. Easy m -LONI 


tions. $1.00. Box 8202-T, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. . 
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A Tale of Two Capital Cities 


somethings old & some things new, Ottawa and Toronto, capitals of Canada and Ortario, both boast 
magnificer- natural settings, and the best of a gracious heritage enhanced with much that's new and exciting- 
the br iiance of Ottawa's millions of Tulips blooming every springtime by pleasure canals and riverside 
parklands, Bona Fide Double-Decker buses, scarlet clad Guardsmen, Toronto's Island playgrounds, theatre and 
nightlife. concerts and carnivals, open-air markets, a hands on encounter with the wovld of tomorrow at 
the Scieace Centre, nifty flicks six stories high at Cinesphere, Ontario Place, a brand new zoo, the flavours 
of eur fifty cultures, and to top it all, the world's tallest tower. For more about our bright lights, 


je 











COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel, Dept. C.C., Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5. 
We'll send you our Traveller's Encyclopaedia. 
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young mar. a country lawyer and 


z riage, children, time served in Congress, 
‘the Lincolg-Douzias debates. The 


^^ eFour volumes, 2503 pages, 670 illus- 


 Cassassinationzat Ferd’s Theatre... the 


< Now, as a trial member of the Book-of- 


















‘A monument that will stand forever- 
a monument to subject and author alike 


—N.Y, TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


The Prairie Years 


Two volumes, 962 pages, 105 illustra- 
tions, Covers tre first 32 years of 
Lincoln's Hf endang with his departure 
for The Waite Fouse. Portraits of 
people who knew him as a child, a 


prairie politcian. His courtship, mar- 


stormy a:mespherz ‘of conflict as he be- 
comes Presi@ent cf à nation embroiled 
in the issue o slavery. 


The War Years 


trations. Covers he entire period of 
othe Civil War from the first shot 
fired at Fore Sumer to the fall of the 
Confederate troops. Lincolns inaugu- 
“fal address, .Jeferson Davis and the 
‘formation of the “onfederate govern- 
ment... the Battle of Bull Run.... 
Gettysburg... Vicksburg. The Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ... the fall of 
Atlanta. The Secoad Inaugural... the 


nation in mourning. 


TT TOOK Saadbu-g piss years to 
o assemble the material on Lincoln 
^ and fifteen years ic write this six-volume 
-encyclopedie work. Warm, dramatic, 
- poetic, it remains work of timeless 
beauty and bumanity—to read and 
cherish aad »ass en, with pride, to the 
"next generat:on. 
Over the years, the Cost of this massive 

six-volume tography has kept it from 
tens of thousands.cf potential readers. 





— the- Month Cub, "ou can obtain the 
entire six- volime. work for only $12.50— 
saving of $. 07,.<@ on the publisher's 
tprice of € 20. Moreover, if you 
continue your mea bership past the trial 
period, you vill er joy similar savings on 
her useful books and sets through the 
ub's uniques Bock-Dividend? system— 
lelight?ul way tc build a well-rounded 
r @ounts.never less. than 10% 
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you 1 ay now obtain at an , xtraordinary saving — 
one of the great historical biographies of this nin. 


CARL SANDBURG' 
Pulitzer Prize-Winning 
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The entire six-volume set 


FOR 
ONLY 


‘1250 


The Suggested Triak You 
simply agree to buy four 
Club choices within a year 
at substantial savings on 
most books you choose 





j PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: $120 | 


Pe emm um ee m e ar m mun eo a i E Me S AM NM RM SCRI UR RE 


FACTS ABOUT 
MEMBERSHIP 


* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Ciub 
News.” a literary magazine published by the 
Club fifteen times a year. The News describes 
the coming Selection and scores of Alternates. 
and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

If vou wish to purchase the Selection, do noth- 
ing and it will be shipped to vou automatically. 


"d 


IH you de not want the Selection — or you would 
like one of the Alternates or no book at all — 
simply indicate your decision on the reply form 
always enclosed with the News and mail it so we 
receive it by the date specified. 


you should receive a Selection without having 
had. at least ten -days to decide whether you 


want it, that Selection may be returned at Club... 


expense. ^ 


* 





Month Club are. identical to the publis 


' editions i in content, format, size and quality. ^ ber 


"Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- - 
“Month Club and send me the six-volume. set of - 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


if. because of late mail delivery of the News, 


AH books. distributed by. nns ro B 


SEL e 












BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 a mre 


The Fraire Years and - 
The War Years, billing me $12.50. I agree to buy. 
at least four Selections or Alternates during the first: 
year | am a member, paying in most cases special, 
members’ prices, My membership is cancelable any. 
time after 1 buy these four books, A shipping een: 
is added to all shipments. 


(Please print plainly. ) 


Address. ssa HE ACHTEN CHER FU EISE REOR 











s Name a foreign steel pro- 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
«e America's steel market. And if we 
_.. both fight by the same rules, we're 
^ confident we'll hold our own. 
p But that isn't the way this 
. e "competition" works. When a 
_ Japanese or European steelmaker 
climbs into the ring, his govern- 
ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That's bending the rules of 
“free” trade, and we don't think 
| sts fair. 

How they fight 
p Most foreign steelmakers are 
«either owned, subsidized, financed, 
«aided and/or protected in one way 
... oranother by their govern- 
.. ments. They don't have the- 
|. same pressure we doto 7 









We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
"dumped'— that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 

During periods of slack 
demand a: home, foreign steel- 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ- 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 









|. operate profitably or x A ZELUS 


~ generate capital. 























steel...14.3 million tons of steel 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell... thousands of 
American steelworkers laid off or 
working short hours. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! 

We're looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo- 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not "protec- 
tionist" We are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to insist on fair trading prac- 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead- 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 





A free folder. .."Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?" . .explains 
our answer to that question. 
Write: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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WILLIAM W. WARNER 35 The Politics of Fish | 
At sea with Ihe international fishiag fle 


H. Brsesco 55 Lunch With Uncle Ez 


Pound as few knew him 







l PRANAY GUPTE 59 Passage to a New India 
iers Fresh. hope confronts ancient woes 


PETER USTINOV 67 “How I D Defeated the Germans 
The playwright as a private 









hoebe-Lou Adams, Peter Davison (poetry), | 
lizabeth Duvall, Steven Feiner, 
Martha Spauiding 
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262493-262494. Bach: 
Suites 1-4 and more lute 
music played bw John 
Williams on the guitar 
(Counts as 2 — Columbia) 


173641. Bach: Greatest 
Hits —Air On a G String; 
Sleepers Awake; many 
others (Columbia)s 


223800-223801. Bach: 

6 Brandenburg Concertos 
A, Newman & Friends 
(Counts as 2 — Columbia} * 


273334. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
— Soiti and the Chicago 
Symphony (London) 


273409. Beethoven: Three 
Favorite Piano Sonatas 
(Moonlight, Pathetique, 
Appassionata) — Vladimir 
Horowitz (Columbia 
270702. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 7 (Dance) 
— Stokowski and the New 
Philharmonia (London! 


154856. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 9 (Chorale) 
— Mormon Tabernacie 
Choir; Ormandy and the 
Phita. Orch (Columbiai* 


223016-223017. Beethoven: 


Greatest Hits -- Fur Elise: 
Minuet in G; first move- 
ment "Moonlight" Sonata; 
Minuet in G; excerpt from 
“Moonlight” Sonata; etc. 
‘Counts as 2 — Columbia) 


269142. Beethoven: Piano 
Sonatas No. 16 and 23 
(Appassionata! — Lazar 
Berman (Columbiaje 
205120. Berlioz: Symphonie 
Fantastique — Boulez and 
London Sym, (Columbia)* 


271965. Bizet: Carmen and 
L'Ariesienne Suites — 
Stokowski, cond. (Columbia! 


263293. Claude Bolling: 
Suite for Flute & Jazz 
Piano — Jean-Pierre 
Rampal. flute: Bolling. 
piano (Columbia) + 


223388-223389. Brahms: 
Piano Concertos No. 1 & 2 
— Rudolf Serkin; George 
Szell, Cleveland Orch. 
(Counts as 2-- Columbia} 


25867 3-258674. Brahms: 
Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano (complete) — Stern, 
violin; Zakin, piana 
(Counts as 2 — Columbial* 


267963. Brahms: Piano 
Concerto No. 1 —Artur 
Rubinstein; Zubin Mehta, 
Israel Phil. (London) 


216038. Chopin: Piano 
Concerto No. 2; DeFalla: 
Nights in the Gardens Of 
Spain -— Alicia de Larrocha, 
pianist (London) 


246843. Chopin: Mazurkas, 
Etudes, and more -- new 
recordings by Viadimir 
Horowitz (Columbia) 


271882. Copland: Appalachiar 
Spring; Gershwin: American 
In Paris -— Zubin Mehta, L.A. 
Philharmonic (London) 


262352. Dvorak: Piano 
Concerto — Justus Frantz, 
piano; Bernstein and 

N. Y. Phil. (Columbia) 


269688. Dvorak: Symphony 
No. 9 (New World! and 
Carnival Overture — Zubin 
Mehta. L.A. Phil. (London! 


161414, The Glory of 
Gabrieli — music for mut- 
tiple choirs, brass and 
organ. E. Power Biggs; 
Gregg Smith Singers; and 
others (Columbia) t 


187112. Gershwin: Greatest 
Hits. Bernstein et at: 
Rhapsody in Blue; An 
American in Paris; Three 
Preludes; etc. (Columbia) 


177428. Gershwin: Porgy & 
Bess (Symphonic Picture) 
and An American tn Paris 
— Ormandy, Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Columbia)! 
252155-252156. Gilbert 

& Sullivan: Pirates Of 
Penzance (complete! — 
D'Oyle Carte Opera Co. 
(Counts as 2 — Londonit 


230391. Grieg: Piano 
Concerto; Hachmaninott: 
Rhaosody on a Theme of 
Paganini — P. Entremont, 
paro Eugene Ormandy. 
Phila. Orch. (Columbia) s 


257356. Haydn: Symphonies 
101 Clock) and 103 (Drum 
Role — Bernstein.and the 

MY Phil. (Columbia) 


264355. Music of Victor 
Heroert — Beverby Sills, 
A. Mostelanetz (Angel) 


236448. Scott Joplin — 
Entertainer, many more. 
E, Fower Biggs, pedal 
hargsichord (Columbia) 


250720. Mendelssohn: 
Piano Concertos. Murray 
Perahia, piano; Marriner 
cord. (Columbia: 


2427 50. Mendelssohn and 
Tehaikovsky Violin Con- 
cerios — Stern, violin; 
Ornrsandy cond. (Columbia) 


269555. Mozart: Piano 
Concertos No. 14 and 24 

— v. Perahia, English 
Chamber Orch. (Columbia) 


260588. Mozart: Piano 
Soratas 14, 16, 18 — 
Glenn Gould (Cotumbialt 


212330. Otfenbach: Gaite 
Parsienne — Gernstein, 
NY Phil. (Columbian 


252551. Orth: Carmina 
Buana — Michael Tilson 
Thomas, Cleveland Orch. 
anc. Chorus (Colambia) 


221009. Prokofiev: Peter and 
the Wolf: Tchaikovsky: Nut- 
cracker Suite — Bernstein, 
N. Phil (Columbiajw 
242600. Ravel: La Valse; 
Mocher Goose Suite — 
Besnstein and New York 
Phiharmonic (Columbia! s 
18£920. Respighi: Pines 
anc Fountains oi Rome -- 
Eugene Ormandy, Phila- 
defohia Orch. (Columbial« 
238409. Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Seseherazade — Bernstein, 
HN Y Phil (Columbia) 


260596-260597. Schoenberg: 
Gurre-Lieder — Boulez and 
the BBC Symphony Orch 
(Counts as 2 — Columbia) 


176354. Schubert: Symphony 
No. 9in C (The Great) — 
Ormandy and the Philadeiphia 
Orchestra (Columbia * 


192690. Sibelius: Greatest 
Hits — Swan of Tuonela; 
Finiandia; etc. (Columbia 


250795. Sibelius: Symphony 
No. 2 — Tauno Hannikainen, 
The Sinfonia of London 
(Coiumbia Musical Treas.) 


173658. Johann Strauss: 
Blue Danube; Tales From 
Vienna Woods; Emperor 
Waltz; etc. Ormandy, 
Phila. Orch. (Columbial*t 


268482. Johann Strauss: 
Tates From Vienna Woods; 
Die Fledermaus Overture; 
others. Bernstein and 

NOY Phil (Columbia) 


202796. Richard Strauss: 
Aiso Sprach Zarathustra 

— Hernstein and New York 
Philharmonic (Cotumbia] 


155309. Stravinsky: 
Firebird and Petrushka 
Ballet Suites —Columbia 
Symphony conducted by 
Stravinsky (Columbia)? 


224733. Stravinsky: Rite 
Ot Spring — Bernstein. 
London Sym. (Columbia) tt 


250845. Tchaikovsky: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 — 
Watts. piano; Bernstein, 
N.Y. Phil (Cotumbia) 


137778. Tchaikovsky: Romeo 
and Juliet; Sleeping 

Beauty Ballet Suite — 
Ormandy and Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Columbia) 


220947-220948. Tchaikovsky: 
Greatest Hits — Capriccio 
italien; 1812 Overture; etc. 
(Counts as 2 — Columbia? 
253872. Villa-Lobos: 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 

2, 5, 6, 9 — Mady Mespie, 
soprano; Capolongo, Orch. 

de Paris (Angels 





255620. Wagner: Organ Orgy. 
-opera excerpts trari 
scribed for organ! Anthony: 
Newman (Columbia) i 


233684. Wagner: Tristan 
und isolde (Prelude and 
Love-Death, etc.) —Boulez, 
SLY Phil. (Cotumbia)s 


INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


265926. Age Of Gold — 
orchestral showpieces by 
Prokofiev, Shostakovich, 
Borodin, etc. Bernstein, 
N Y. Phil. (Columbia)! 


174607. Bernstein's Great- 
est Hits, Vol. 2 — Danse 
Macabre, Polovtsian 
Dances; etc. iColumbialt 


176602. E. Power Biggs’ 
Greatest Hits — Bach: 
Sleepers Awake! ives: 
Variations on "America 
many more (Columbia)* 
267922. Country Fiddie 
Band — Gunther Schuller 
conducts 100 years of 
authentic country dance 
music (Columbia) s 


259168. Footlifters: A 
Century of American 
Marches —G. Schuller 
conductor (Columbia) 


246645. Music From Wait 
Disney's "Fantasia" — 
Night on Bald Mountain: 
Sorcerer's Apprentice; 
many others (London) 
262378-262379. Jascha 
Heifetz in Concert —he 
plays Franck, Bach, etc. 
(Counts as 2 — Columbia) 
268318. Aae Pagen E 
Concerts -- chamber music: 
by Dvorak, Stravinsky, see 
Gliere, others | ‘Columbialr. 


269571. Robert Merrill & - 


Doodie Dandies! 
Qver There; Till We Meet : 

Again; etc. (Columbia) 
261891-261892. Mormon * 
Tabernacle Choir — Rock 
Of Ages. 31 gre: 
(Counts as 2—- 












Just two of the 
great performers 
whose latest 
recordings are now 


offered on stereo 
records, cassettes, 
8-track cartridges 
and reel tapes 


THE CLASSICAL DIVISION OF COLUMBIA MUSIC CLUB INVITES YOU TO TAKE 





iS: Leonard Bernstem anc Sir Georg Solti 
are but two of the great ecnductors whose 
ing ee. are now offered on these 
owl also. find superb recordings by 
ie Horowitz, Mehta, Ormandy, Serkin, 
Stokowski (0 name but a few).in 
5 -acclaimed performances- of the greatest 
honies, concertos. erchesiwal masterpieces 
Pume! And as a new member you may 
ANY 8 of these selections—in your choice 
tereo- records, cartridges. cassettes or reel 
s=all for only $ E00. 


our only membership obligation is to buy 
eight more selections. in Ihe coming two 
& at ithe regular Clab Yeh "es (which cur- 
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The frost which struck Brazil in 1975, 
destroying 80 percent of the country's 
coffee production, will continue to af- 
fect Brazil and the coffee market for 
^many years to come. 
< One of the beneficial effects was to 
resolve, for the coffee-producing coun- 
tries, the problem of a saturated mar- 
ket. For the three years preceding the 
frost, the World Coffee Council in Lon- 
don, which was established to bring 
producer and consumer countries to 
. agreements for their mutual benefit, 
. had been struggling to set a price that 
"would keep the coffee planter solvent. 
But the planter was scarcely breaking 
"even. 
^. What the council couldn’t achieve, 


^T 





BRAZIL: Letter from a Coffee Planter 





the weather could. As a result of three 
nights of freezing temperatures, the 
price of coffee om the world market rose 
from $40 per 132-pound bag in 1975 to 
$136 in 1976 anc $400 in 1977. Brazilian 
revenue leaped from $854 million in 
1975 to $2.4 billion in 1976, even though 
the number of bags of coffee exported 
dropped by 3 million. In 1977, when ex- 
ports again reaeh the 1975 level, reve- 
nues may reach the $5.2 billion mark. 
Brazil kas been desperately in need of 
money. Overexpansiveness in govern- 
mental p.anning and financing of de- 
velopment, plus a dramatic rise in the 
cost of petroleum, caused inflation to 
increase from 20 percent in 1975 to 50 
percent in 1976. In a country that 


vem m mme oe 


prospective first harvest. Then, as the 


Our region of Tietê, in central São 


to -5?C, and we knew that when the: 
f rose we e would find the foliage | on 


oil. 


selves, and they are only now beginning 
to recover. 
As planters in central São Paulo, my 


husband, Carson, and I shall never for- = 


get July 5, 1975, when we walked out. 


over the land on our Fazenda Pau D 
d'Alho to inspect the plantation's first 
flowering. Our 20,000 coffee trees were 


three years old. Since the time of plant- 
ing, year-round labor and an invest-  . 
ment of about $10,000 had gone into 

their cultivation. Now the trees stood 


chest high, dark green against the ceon- 
toured hillsides, their branches covered 
with tiny white stars which would ma- 
ture into ripe berries. At that time we 


expected to sell some 300 bags of clean 
coffee at a price of $40 per bag—not ae 
very exciting price, but enough to cover 
some of our debts at the banks, and we 
hoped for a richer harvest the next. 
year. E 
It was eause for a celebration, so that 
night, by a fire lit to take the winte 
chill out of the air, we drank to ou 


radio had been predicting for some 
days, the temperature began to dro 


Paulo state, had not been seriously 
touched by frost in thirty years. Y. 
with an ominous sensation familiar to 
farmers the world over, we bogan 
watch the thermometer. 

By 4 AM. the temperature had fal 




























imports 80 percent of its petroleum, the — 
returns from coffee have been at least __ 
enough to cover the rise in the cost of 





But the frost had a catastrophic ze 
effect on the coffee plantations them- =- 
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cent-looking coating of ice. We 
w too that as the day progressed 
d the sun rose in the sky, the leaves 
uld begin to wilt and fall, and with 
hem the small white stars. The crop 
vould be a total loss. It would remain to 
e seen in the months to come whether 
ne trees we had tended for the last 
hree years survived. 








-Qur plantation was only one among 
the 80 percent of Brazilian plantations 
that, in three successive nights of be- 
low-zero temperatures, were partially 
or totally destroyed. It soon became 
obvious too that our financial situation 
was part of a universal scene among 
Brazilian farmers. 

In a speech to the Brazilian Rural 
Association soon after the frost, José 
Homen de Mello, whose forty years of 
suecessful planting experience make 
him a respected authority on coffee, 
- described the situation well: 

“Tf the frost that just punished us 
had come after a great harvest, the 
farmer would have found himself with 
reserves to face the difficult situation 
before him. But the frost came after a 
poor harvest the year before, leaving 
the farmer heavily burdened by large 
investments in the planting of new cof- 
fee, the equipment and sprays against 
rust, fertilizers acquired at very high 
prices. The commercialization of the 
1974 harvest was extremely difficult 
due to the low support price offered by 
the Brazilian Institute of Coffee. The 
expenses for 1975, due to the rise in the 
ost of petroleum, were, at the same 

me, exaggeratedly high." 

Most coffee planters found them- 

lves close to bankruptey. With few 
ceptions, even those who had a har- 

st were obliged to sell their coffee 
most immediately to cover their 
bts. Many sold at the initial Au- 

ist-September price of $40, which did 

t even meet the cost of financing at 














In normal times, with an average 
early yield of 16 million bags, coffee 
rovided 40 percent of Brazil's total 








f greater financial importance to the 
ountry. As the full significance of that 
ruth began to become clear, the Brazil- 
an government raised the support 
ce to FO. a a bad, a move that had little 














xport revenue. There is still no product: 


effect in the face of soaring prices and 


the fact that mest of the coffee had 
already been sold. 
The next action of the government 





was decidedly essential. Loans on coffee 


due at harvest time were extended for 
another year. New financing was of- 
fered at low cost for the restoration and 


replanting of damaged plantations or 


the conver$ion to other crops. 

Catastrophes cf weather are an ex- 
pected part of every farmer's life, and 
there is nothing like some available 
money, even if he has to pay it back, to 
convince him that "the next year will be 
better." 

For us at Fazerda Pau d'Alho and for 
about one third of the planters affected 
in 1975, it soon became apparent that 
1977 would be the “better year” to set 
our sights on. Several months after the 
frost we could see that our trees had not 
been totally burned. We had already 
fertilized te assure new growth, if there 
was to be any. Then, as the new growth 
appeared, it was necessary to go 
through the plantation tree by tree, 
pruning off the dead branches. 

Even under normal conditions coffee 
is an exceedingly demanding crop. It 
requires heavy fertilization and culti- 
vation the year reund. Brazilians call it 
"uma cultura de Indio" because so 
much of the work must be done by 
hand. For a plantation such as ours, 
with 20,00€ trees on fifty acres, a mini- 
mum of five laborers working twelve 
months a year is needed, and that num- 
ber must be multiplied six to eight 
times during the three or four months 
of harvest. 

In 1975 and 1976 there were no har- 
vests. It was a metter of cultivation and 
surviving the two years until (barring 
another disaster. the 1977 crop, which 
we expected wouid pay for the last five 
years’ expenses. This was our case, with 
coffee trees that had never yet pro- 
duced. Even for those whose coffee had 
produced in 1974, the two-year period of 
no harvest was accompanied by a rise in 
the cost of cult:vation amounting to 
about 60 percent. 


Cafezahl 


For the major ty of planters hit by 
the. frost, however, the "better year" 


will be 1978 or 1979. One such indi- 


vidual is José Homen de Melloj. whose 


 Fazenda Sáo Pedro do Paraiso lies 100 


miles to the west of us in the Serra de 
Botucata. Sr. Juea, as he is known to 
friends and neigkbors, has 120,000 trees 


ranging from five to fifteen years old. 
From these trees, which were in ex- 
cellent condition, he had expected a 
harvest of 2000 bags of clean coffee. — 
Instead, damaged by -6° and -7°C tem- __ 
peratures, his plantation produced half 
that amount. 

The 1975 harvest he was able to sell 
at an average of $70 a bag. The sale, 
though not spectacular, left him in a 
better position than most to begin res- 
toration of a plantation that would not 
produce coffee for another three years. 

The semi-solvency of Fazenda Sao 
Pedro was due in part to its size and in 
part to its traditional organization, 
which exists on few coffee plantations 
in Brazil today. With 120,000 trees on 
300 acres, the cafezahl is part of a 1000- 
acre farm that produces beef, milk, and 
other crops as well. 

Fazenda Sao Pedro is able to sustain 
fifty-four employees and their families, 
who receive housing and schooling as 
well as backyard plots for vegetables, 
pigs, and chiekens. They also share 
erops of rice, beans, and corn, and gain 
extra income from the surplus. Added 
to a minimum salary and insurance for 
illness and retirement, these are con- 
siderable advantages as opposed to 
those of the boia fria, the worker who 
lives in town and is hired by a foreman 
to work by the day in the surrounding 
area. 

In exchange for these advantages Sr. 
Juca receives something he considers 
highly valuable: experienced hands who 
know what they are doing. In the com- © 
plicated process of raising coffee, the 
experienced person knows how to make 
the most of hoeing and fertilizing, how 
to pick coffee with the least harm to the 
trees. He knows how to dry and process 
that coffee so that its excellent quality 
brings the best prices in the market 
in Santos. And, an important point, he 
is available when the weather is right 
for fertilizing or picking or cultivat- 
ing. : 
The structure of such a fazenda pro- — 
vides stability for its workers, as well 
as a greater capacity than most to 
survive a crisis. However, there are not 
many large plantations of this kind in 
Brazil. Contrary to common belief, cof- 
fee fazendas of 120,000 trees or more 
comprise less than 20 percent of all the 
plantations in this country. According 
to the calculations of Mario Mazé Gui- 
maráes, editor of Brazil's most widely 
circulated agricultural magazine, O 
Correo Agropecuaria, the number o 
large fazendas. am ic Simini 
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constantly and will continue to do so in 
the future. 

This is certainly what has happened 
in the state of Perana, where Geremiah 
Lunardelli, the King of Coffee, first 
opened the great forested area in the 
early 1940s, and with a plantation of 2 
million trees began to turn it into what 
came to be known as the “land that 
smelled like money.” 

Lunardelli was a new breed of coffee 
grower; he began his career as a field 
hand with a hoe. Others followed, often 
field hands like him, drawn by the 
cheapness and richness of the land. 
They divided and subdivided the north 
of Paraná, until by 1975, 95 percent of 
its plantations were between 6 and 100 
acres, wita 100€ to 50,000 trees each. 

In 1974 Paramá, with all its small 
properties. was oroducing one third of 
Brazil’s coffee. Nine hundred million 
trees were contr:buting 9 million bags. 
But the frost changed all that, for the 
small properties are more vulnerable 
than the larger plantations in a number 
of ways. 

Before 1975 the small planters of 
Parana hed experienced several minor 
frosts in addition to low prices and high 
expense. The 1975 frost struck Paraná 
harder than anr other region. Almost 
no plantation was unaffected. The har- 
vest was reduced from 9 million to one 
million bags, and half of the coffee 
planters in the state switched to other 
crops. They did this because they felt 
Parana had become climatically unfit 
for coffee, and because they couldn’t 
carry the financial burden of working 
for three vears without a harvest. 

In general the switch was to soya 
beans, an annual crop planted during 
frost-free months. Since soya beans re- 
quire less labor than coffee, it seemed 
at first that a large number of people 
would be out of work. However, this did 
not happen. In Paraná, few workers 
lived on the iand in the first place, and 
since the north cf Paraná is still part of 
a great frontier, it has not been difficult 
to find employment in the cotton, pea- 
nut, and sugarcane fields that are 
steadily opening to the west. In addi- 
tion, governmert projects, such as the 
hydroelec:ric dam being built at Itaipú 
on the Paraná River, provide labor for a 
great many people. 

Those who were affected the most by 
the frost were the plantation owners 
themselves, burdened with large debts 








and little to guarantee their loans. 
Their decision to switch to soya beans 
in Paraná or in the cheaper neighbor- 
ing lands of Mato Grosso proved to be a 
happy one. The increase in Brazilian 
production of soya beans, from 11 mil- 
lion tons in 1976 to 13 million tons in 
1971, has been accompanied by a stead- 
ily rising demand. Prices have risen 
accordingly. The diversification which 
had been happening gradually over the 
years has now accelerated, and is prob- 
ably one of the beneficial results of the 
frost. 


Coffee futures 


Though coffee has been virtually 
abandoned in Paraná, new plantations 
are appearing in other areas. Owing to 
the increase in market prices, people 
are planting wherever the danger of 
frost is at a minimum. Coffee dealers 
predict that by 1980 the harvest will 
have reached its pre-frost level. 

Whether Brazil will eventually sur- 
pass that level is another question, for 
in an atmosphere of small properties 
and transient botas frias, the perma- 
nence and rhythm necessary to effi- 
cient produetion is becoming harder 
and harder to achieve. At the same 
time, the cost of labor and fertilization 
becomes greater every year. 

Mechanization is one answer to some 
of these difficulties. In the state of 
Minas Gerais, a young agronomist, José 
Garcia de Barros, has been working on 
mechanizing his coffee production for 
the past ten years, and has everything 
but the harvest down to a fine science. 
This year he should take in $1 million 
from his 300-acre plantation, which 
suggests his efforts are not in vain. But 
José is a pioneer, and the general 
switeh to mechanization is still many 
years away. 

In the meantime, Brazil's coffee 
shortage is real. The 21 million bags 
that the Brazilian Institute of Coffee 
had in storage in 1976 are just about 
gone. Between government and private 
stocks, there is barely enough coffee to 
supply the internal market of 7 million 
bags until this year's harvest, which 
began in June, comes in. And even then, 
with an estimated 13 million bags— 
half of Brazil’s pre-frost harvest— 
there will be little or no coffee left after 
sales to renew stocks. 

As a result of the shortage, anyone 
with the commodity in his hands has 
made a windfall profit. This includes 
the rare planter whose coffee was not 
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Cooking Book and The Tassajara Bread 


Book. Edward Espe Brown. (2 Vols.) 
Hus. QPB: $8.90 


370. A World Of Movies: 70 Years of 
Film History. Richard Lawton 
(Photos) Hardcover: $25 QPB:$7.95 


315. The Mediterranean And The 


Mediterranean World In The Age Of 


Philip Il. Volumes I and IL Fernand 
Braudel, Translated by Sian Reynolds 
{Hus} Hardcover: $35 QPB: $13.90 
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et’s try each other for 6 months. 


Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. 


Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below. Bill 
me $3 plus shipping charges. | understand that I am not required to 


buy another book, but if, after receiving QPB Review for 6 months, 


I have not bought and paid for at least 1 book in every six-month 


period, you may cance! my membership. 


ind 1.23 Gea 


Indicate by number the 
3 books or sets you want 


7-QB8-8 


Name. 

(Please print plainiy} l6 
Address Apt. 
City State Y 5 > Om 
How membership works 3. Free books. For each book or 


l. You receive QPB Review 15 
times each year (about every 314 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new 
Main Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. All Main Selections with 
established publishers list prices are 
offered at at least 20% discount off 
that list price. 

2. H you want the Main Selection 
do nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. lf you want one or 
more Alternate books — or no book 
at all — indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. 


set you take (except the first 3 you 
get for $1 each) you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to free books. 
You pay only shipping charges. 

4. Return privilege. If QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Main Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it at our expense. 

5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your member- 
ship if you elect not to buy and pay 
for atleast one book in every six- 
month period. 
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i? PB: $6.95 





| QPB: $8.95 






380. The Rolling Stone Illustrated | 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 
“im Miller. Designed by Robert Kingsbury. 
Hardcover: $19.85 QPB; $9.95 3 
395. World Of Our Fathers. Irving 
Howe. (Photos! Hardcover: $14.95 





















































396. The Illustrated Edgar Allan 
Poe. Satty. Within introduction by 
Thomas Albright. Hardcover: $15 

DPB: $7.95 

397. The Unabridged Mark Twain 
Opening Remarks by Kurt Vonnegut, je ` 
Edited by Lawrence Teacher 











405. Ordinary People. Judith Guest 
Hardcover: $7.9% QPB Ed: $3.95 m 
408. Photography In Focus: A Basic. 
Text. Mark Jacobs and Ken Kokrda 

QPB: $6.95 

416. The War Against The Jews 
1933-1945. Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Hardcover: $15 QPB Ed: $6.95 

421. Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men: Three Tenant Families. James Agee 
&nd Walker Evans. (Photos) Hardcover: 
$12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


Join now. Pick 
any 3 books or 


sets for $1 each — 
with no 


obligation to buy 
another book. 


151. The Lord Of The Rings 

LRR. Tolkien. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Hardcover: $25 PB: $8.95 

192. The Woman Warrior: Memoirs 
of a Girlhood Among Ghosts. Maxine 


Hong Kingston. Hardcover: $7.95 
PB Ed: $3.95 


198. The Best Of Life. (Photos) 
dardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 


228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest lones. The 
Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
Ernst L. Freud. (2 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$27.95 QPB: $11.90 l 

234. The TasteOf Country Cooking 
Zdna Lewis. Hardcover: $10 

QPB: $4.95 l 

422. The Sierra Club Summer Bock f°. 
Linda Allison. Hius.) Hardcover: $7.95 
QPB $4.95 — 
423. The Journey Home: Some Words: 
on Defense of the American West. Edward - 
Abbey. [lusrrations by Jim Stiles 
Hardcover: $9.95 QPB: $4.95 











by the frost, the aer. and the 
azilian government with its tax of 
5 on every bag. I know of one person 
finance who, by buying and selling 
fee futures at the right time, made 
00,000 in one month. This is not extra- 
linary, I'm sure. I wish we could have 
one it ourselves, but at the present 
1e we owe $20,000 on our plantation. 
Needless to say, our debt does not 
courage us now, as the first harvest 
five years looms into sight. There is 
old saying among Brazilian coffee 
ywers which is about as valid as 
oseph’s prediction of seven years of 
east followed by seven of famine. “Cof- 








we say, "gives you a jacket and 
takes your shirt." 

For the past five years and more, 
coffee has been taking the producer's 
shirt, first with discernible frayings 
around the edges and then with one 
mighty tear. But walking through our 
coffee trees, looking over the rich new 
foliage weighted with berries, gave us 
cautious reason to believe that this 
year, we'll be getting ourselves some 
"jackets." Unless some new disaster 
occurs, 1977 should be the first year 
since the frost for the planters to 
receive their share of the bonanza. 

— ELLEN BROMFIELD GELD 








: MICHIGAN: If Something Odd Happens . . . 





C Like most Michigan dairy farmers, 

Rick Halbert feeds his cows a specially 

prepared fodder because the most com- 

monly grown forage in Michigan, corn 
silage, contains too little magnesium, 
an important element for high milk 

production. So in the spring of 1973, 

Halbert ordered from the Michigan 

-Farm Bureau Services, Inc. 35 tons of 

magnesium oxide-fortified feed for his 

400 cows. The shipment arrived in early 

September, and he began using the new 

feed right away. 

c Within twenty days, the cows’ daily 

milk production dropped from 13,000 

pounds to 7600 pounds. Their feed con- 

.sumption decreased by half, and Hal- 

bert began noticing unusually frequent 

‘urination and lacrimation in some of 

them. Soon, lameness appeared in oth- 

ers. 

Alarmed, he changed the feed to 
reshly chopped alfalfa, grown on his 
000-acre farm near Battle Creek, and 
he herd’s appetite improved at once. 
But milk production merely stabilized 
it 8000 pounds a day, and even the 
iigh-producing cows continued to lose 
weight. By late October, abnormal hoof 

owths and skin abscesses appeared in 
any of the cows; abortions in others 
de successful breeding difficult. 

“It was clear something was wrong,” 

id Halbert, a thirty-one-year-old for- 

er chemical engineer. "I called 

ichigan Chemical Corporation [which 
arketed the magnesium oxide] to ask 
they had made a mistake in the feed 
rmulation, because in the past other 
ed companies have used magnesium 
lt instead of magnesium oxide, which 
would have created the appetite prob- 

E Iasked Richugan Chemical if any- 











body else was complaining. They said 
no." 

By Thanksgiving, 125 cows had 
hooves that curled upward and inward. 
Some began to lcse hair; others' skins 
began to thicken and wrinkle, resem- 
bling elephant aide. Pregnant cows 
went overcue two to four weeks and 
their udders did not develop. Many of 
the calves either were born dead or died 
shortly after birta. 

Something else inexplicable hap- 
pened, Halbert szid. "We had some ro- 
dents at the barn where the cows were 
kept. Then the rcdents all of a sudden 
began disappearimg. One day it just sort 
of dawned on us: Where did all the 
rodents go’ There was no Pied Piper in 
evidence. So I put ten pounds of this 
pellet feed under zhe kitchen of another 
building where rodents had been. 
There, too, they disappeared. It was a 
dramatie indieat:on of something un- 
usual in the feed.’ 

In the meantime, Halbert had begun 
feeding the substance to a dozen six- to 
eighteen-month-cld heifers and bulls, 
“iust to see what would happen." With- 
in six weeks, fiva died. The youngest 
ones lay down anc went through a short 
period of coma before dying. The eigh- 
teen-month-old »ull's testicles atro- 
phied; it died three weeks later, and an 
autopsy showed adhesion of the liver to 
the diaphragm and rib cage and mas- 
sive liver abscesses. Five months into 
the experiment, all but two of the 
animals had died, and one of those later 
developed ayperkeratosis, or elephant 
skin. | 

Still, analyses revealed nothing un- 
usual about the feed. "We were in- 


furiated, dismayed, and upset that 





everyone, at least implicitly, felt we 
weren't caring for the animals; or at 
least that's the way we reacted," Hal- 
bert said. "Many things crossed our 


minds, including sabotage by an em- 


ployee we had just let go. I suppose 
there was a certain paranoia. As things . 
went on, we got more desperate. I went — 
through all the toxicology that I could . 
find." (Halbert holds a master's degree | 
in chemical engineering from Michigan 


State University.) “I just couldn't come E 


up with any answers." 

In a fit of desperation, Halbert ate a 
handful of the feed. "I was looking for 
sensory information as to what the con- 
taminant could be," he said. No clue 
emerged. 

By December Halbert wanted some- 
one else to repeat his experiments to 


confirm the feed's toxicity. "I tried the- Due 


dairy department at Michigan State U., 
and even offered to supply the calves 
and feed. They said since they were a 
tax-supported institution and we were 
the only people who had this problem, 
they couldn't help us." After Christ- 
mas, Halbert was able to persuade an 
Indiana veterinarian to run some tests 
of the feed on mice. It was better than 
nothing, he thought. "Within ten days, 
their body weights dropped from 30 to 
20 grams. Then they died—but not of 
starvation, becausethey all atethe feed." 

Halbert's bills were mounting. He 
made long-distance telephone calls 
around the country in search of scien- 
tists who might be interested in his 
problem, and he commissioned medical 
labs to test the feed for lead, pesticides, 
herbicides, viruses, parasites. Nothing ` 
turned up. "It was extremely difficult 


getting access to professional scien- p 
tists, those with initiative and intellee- — . - 


tual curiosity. They were all working on 
their own pet projects," he recalled. 

By the end of January, a Michigan 
Department of Agriculture scientist, 
Dr. N. J. Gatzmeyer of the laboratory 
division, confirmed the feed's toxicity, 
but he was unable to identify the poi- 
sonous agent. Next Halbert turned to 
the National Animal Disease Center in 
Ames, Iowa, where analyses of the feed 
by chromatography also confirmed the 


presence of a toxic (but unknown) sub- 


stance. “But by March, the Ames people | 
said they couldn't help me anymore,” 
said Halbert. "During all this time, E- 
kept calling people I knew and re- 
spected at the universities, in the state 
agencies. Their consensus was, s, No, we 
can’t help you." " n 
When i spring arrived, Halbert’s f 3 


























designed with the knowledge that in 
addition te carrying your possessions, a 
station wager also carries you. 

Anc yo shouldn't have to put 
up with a staton wagon that's a bore 
to drive. 

So m aédition to 75 cubic feet of 
cargo space m the back (rear seat 
folded), the «volvo 265 comes with 2.7 
liters of fuei«njected V-6 engine 
up front. 

In aigF-speed passing, the Volvo 
265 — with ite 4-speed transmission — 
surpasses à BMW 320i sports sedan. 

You also ge: power disc brakes 
on all lour wheels. Hit them, and the 
Volvo 265 ieven with maximum load) 
stops in abeut the same number of feet 
as a BMW. 2201. 

The Volvo 265 comes with rack 
and pinion steermg for precise, respon- 
sive handing. And an advanced sway- 
bar suspension svstem that keeps the 
wagon steady and level even when 
you're whipping through hairpin turns. 











Even parking the Volvo 265 is a 
pleasure. Despite the room inside, it's 
no bigger outside thar a Volvo sedan. 
And when it comes to turning circle, it 
has the irside track on cars like BMW, 


You cam also take comfort from 
the fac: that the Volvo 265 is perhaps 


The Vbivo 265 station wagon was 


A STATION WAGON 
HAT REALLY MOVES. 


the most comfortable station wagon on 
the road. Air conditioning is standard 
equipment. As are Volvo's famous 
orthopedically-designed bucket seats. 
You also get power-assisted steering, 
and your choice of automatic transmis- 
sion or 4-speed manual with overdrive 
...all at no extra cost. 
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TOM, LEASING AVYVAH AGLÉ, ROOF RACK OPTIONAL, 








































So if you're looking for a luxuri- 
ous station wagon that performs like a 
sports sedan, come in and take a look 
at the Volvo 265. 

It's the kind of station wagon 
you] appreciate. Even when the only 
thing it's moving from one place to 
another is you. 






MICHIGAN 


lost $80,000 in production alone; 
lf his cows were dead, and most of 
he rest were sick. He decided to attend 
Farmers Week gathering at Michigan 
ate University in East Lansing. “I 
gan asking around. I didn't say I had 
roblem XYZ, though; I said, ‘How are 
ur cows doing?’ The stories came 
umbling out... 

.By this time, Halbert felt, "I had 
bstantiated the fact that the feed 
wasn't too good for animals. " The Farm 
Bureau and Michigan Chemical were 
sufficiently alarmed by the burgeoning 
cries of dairy farmers throughout the 
tate that they began doing their own 
sting of the feed. "Tt was a race to see 
who could come up with the answer 
first," Halbert said. 
























































































Irredeemable error 


© When the crucial clue finally came, it 
-almost went unrecognized. A Farm Bu- 
-reau technician had unwittingly left a 
^» gas-liquid chromatograph turned on 
"while he went out to lunch, and the feed 
sample being tested produced an un- 
usual graph tracing. The technician dis- 
missed the tracing as an instrumental 
“hiccup” caused by electrical static, and 
he told Halbert so. But Halbert refused 
to accept the odd verdict. He picked up 
his phone once more and called Dr. 
George Fries, a scientist working in the 
.U.S. Department of Agriculture's Na- 
tional Pesticide Degradation Laborato- 





ry in Beltsvills, Maryland, and de- 
seribed the tracing to him. Fries hap- 
pened to be one of a few researchers in 
the world at that time who had seen 
such a gas-liquid chromatographic 
tracing before. That one had involved a 
little-known chemical called polybro- 
minated biphenyl (PBB). Fries said the 
only U.S firm thet marketed PBB was a 
company in St. Louis, Michigan, called 
the Michigan Chemical Corporation. 

“Michigan Chemical!" Halbert 
shouted. “They made the magnesium 
oxide that was supposedly in my feed!” 
It didn’t take long to put the story to- 
gether. He then celled Michigan Chemi- 
eal. 

Since October 1971 the company had 
marketed some £0 million pounds of 
PBB as a fire-reterdant widely used in 
thermal plastics such as television 
casings. PBB had the trade name “Fire- 
master.” In early 1973, Michigan Chem- 
ical also began manufacturing magne- 
sium oxide, the granulated product that 
sweetens acidie livestock feed, under 
the name of "Nutrimaster." That May, 
Michigan Chemicad ran short of bags 
with red preprinted labels, so both Nu- 
trimaster and Firemaster were pack- 
aged in similar 50-pound brown bags. 
Their trade names were stenciled on 
the bags in biack letters, but the labels 
failed to declare either the common or 
the chemical names of the ingredi- 
ents. 

It is believed thet between ten and 
forty-eight 50-pound bags of PBB were 
mistaken for magmesium oxide, and 
were sent to Michwan Farm Bureau 


— BE 


E M 


rid of the animals. How do. you d 





Ine. of Battle Creek. The Fa 
Baréin mixed the PBB, which was 
labeled as Nutrimaster, with livestock 
feed at its forty-two mills throughout 
the state, and then delivered the PBB- 
tainted feed to Michigan farmers. Until | 
the accident came to light in April 1974, 
Michigan consumers were eating meat, 


eggs, milk, cheese, and other farm 
products contaminated by PBB. | 


Polybrominated biphenyl is a close | 
chemical relative of PCB, or polychlori- . 
nated biphenyl, another industrial pol- — 
lutant which has become widespread in. 
the environment and has been proven - 
to eause liver and thyroid abnormali- 
ties, nerve damage, skin lesions, preg- 
naney complications, and—in lab ani- 
mals—growth retardation and cancer. 
Like PCB, PBB is nearly indestructible 
and is passed on to succeeding genera- 


tions; it is stored in fatty tissues, where. 


it can remain indefinitely. In pregnant 
women, PBB erosses the placenta, and 
it has now appeared in virtually every 
sample of breast milk taken from new 
mothers in Michigan. Molecule for 
molecule, PBB is five, perhaps ten, 
times more toxie than PCB. And Dr. 
Thomas Corbett, a University of Michi- 
gan researcher, has shown that PBB- 
ean cause cancer and birth defects in. 
mice. 

The Michigan farm quarantines be- 
gan in May 1974, and they prohibited 
moving animals or their products off 
the farms. "But," said Halbert, "the 
trauma for us didn't even begin, really, 
until after the quarantine. We couldn't 
sell the animals, but we couldn't kill 
them, either. There was no burial site 


yet to dispose of the dead animals. The |. 
attorneys were telling everyone to keep 
the sick animals alive for court evi-  — 
dence. So we kept feeding the animals. 
even though we had to dump their milk. 
in the woods. But when you have to == 


throw away their products, that takes > 
out-of-pocket money. So we were going- 
back in double time. The state totally - 
cut off our ability to make a living 
without providing due process what- 
soever. There was no way to get rid of 
the animals and there was no way to 
clean them up. We were caught ina- 
bind." | 

He continued: “We were slowly rot- 
ting away. It was like dying by being 
hacked to death. It was costing a thou- 
sand dollars a day just to feed these 
siek animals. After a couple of months 
of that, there just seemed no help from 
any quarter, even in terms of getting 
ispose 
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sible nonsense. This country will need all the energy it can get 


*Any talk about one exclusive form of energy is just irrespon- 
from all sources to meet the challenge that confronts us 
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Are We Running Out of 


the Fuel of the Future? 
, say the experts. Despite recent shortages, clean, efficien 
natural gas will play a significant role well into the 21st 
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ly cannot do without our most 


modern form of energy. 
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"Conservation is vital but conservation 
alone is not enough? 


today costs from three to five times as much as gas. It 
depends on where you live. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

Why then all the talk about an all-electric economy? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Well, you know that talk about one exclusive form of energy 
is just irresponsible nonsense. This country will need all the 
energy it can get from all sources to meet the challenge that 
confronts us. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

That's what I’ve heard. Nevertheless, even if gas continues 
to play a vital role in our total energy picture, isn’t it likely to 
be a diminishing role over the next 20 or 30 years? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Not necessarily. There are knowledgeable people within 
the gas industry who feel that in the year 2000. gas vill 
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contribute the same percentage to our total energy demaad 
as today. Now that would mean increasing today's output 
by more than 50 percent. 

HUGH DOWNS: Do you think that's likely? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

T think it's possible, provided a lot of things go right. Eut 
"s that's talking about 30-32 quads of energy per year. l'm 
counting on 25 quads—versus 20 today. l'm a cautious cp- 





HUGH DOWNS: 
You'd better explain quads before we go on. 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

One quad is a quadrillion British thermal units. That's the 
same as a trillion cubic feet of natural gas. Or 182 million 
barrels of oil. Or 42 million tons of coal. Or 293 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. I's a way of making astro- 
nomical figures manageable. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

Where will these astronomical amounts of natural gas—25 
or 30 quads—come from? 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

The largest portion will continue to come from conven- 
tional sources, including Alaska and the Outer Continental 
Shelf. Approximately 18-21 quads. | would say. Then you 





have the supplemental supplies—liquefied natural gas. 
synthetic natural gas from petroleum feed stocks, and coal 
gasification. These supplemental supplies will build up 
gradually until the end of the century, when they should 
account for at least 6 quads. 


HUGH DOWNS: Or maybe more? 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Yes maybe ten or twelve. It's very possible. Now further 
down the line we should have gas from unconventional 
sources: the geopressurized geothermal zones in the Gulf of 
Mexico and various tight rock formations in the Rocky 
Mountain and the Appalachian area, and even hydrogen 
from the sea. These are new technologies, and it's hard to be 
sure about the amounts or the time frame. 

HUGH DOWNS: 

How about the cost? All energy seems to be costing more. 
Will that be the case with these new sources? 

ROBERT SEYMOUR: 

Well. there are a great many uncertainties about the un- 
conventional sources. But we do know a lot about the 
supplementals, and even more about the cost of conven- 
tional sources, of course. Let me start with those. 

Today it costs a producer—the people from whom we, the 
utilities and pipelines, buy our gas--several times as much 
to drill the same well as it did twenty years ago. But that's 
only part of the story. Today producing companies fre- 
quently have to drill much deeper—several miles down—or 


locate their rigs in much deeper water, or both. These costs. 


are tremendous—but it’s still the cheapest energy we can 
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meet. our ir coantry'S growing needs. That's where the sup- 
a Plementals: come in. 


HUGH DOWN 
eia gas will be more expensive but still cheaper 
than other forms of energy? 


ROBERT SEY AOUR: 

Definitely. Take coal gasification, potentially the largest 
^. and also pro»ably the costliest of the supplementals. First 
. generation ceal gas is estimated to come in at a little under 
|. $4.50 per thousand cubic feet. Now compare that with the 
cost of its owy magor alternative—coal-generated electric- 
ity, which is more than $10.00 for the same amount of 
energy. Se ccal gas costs less than half as much. Does that 

_ answer your queston? 
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SYNTHETIC GAS FROM COAL e 4.45” 
| 
| 
HUGH DOW 5: 
Yes. Fd like te stay with coal gasification for a minute. It's a 
very importzs t subject, it seems to me, because of the enor- 
mous coal reserves we have in the United States. What 
about the er ronmental aspect? 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 
Air polluuor associated with coal gasification plants is 
estimated tc ke about one-tenth that of scrubber-equipped 
.. electric powe: planis producing the same number of usable 
<> Btu's. Another environmental point: coal gasification uses 
.. only about ore-eignth as much water. 
: HUGH DOWNs: That's pretty persuasive. 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 
> Yes. But remember. I’m not arguing against the diligent use 
; of coal to meet the electric needs of our country. Pm sim ply 
~~ saying that these vast coal supplies must be channeled in 
ways that wi/Ebest provide our long-term base-load energy 
| or ar» I—or the gas industry —trying to belittle the 
develop alternative future energy sources 














.. Such as solar 
| — HUGH DOWNS: 
Pm glad you said that. The National Space Institute, for 
. instance, has seen making a case for solar energy for some 
time—a very persuasive case, I think. 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: 
© Vagree. The gas industry has an active research program 
vui investigating - “he feasibility of using natural gas to assist 
- solar in heatieg residential and commercial buildings. 





: HUGH DOWN: 
here's one pore subject I'd like to cover, a and that's conser- 





energy plan. What's the gas industry's position on that? 
ROBERT SEYMOUR: B 
As to the need to conserve we agree 100%. As an industr 
our track record in conservation goes back almost ten yea 
when we started our Energy Use Analysis program fo 
builders, architects, and large volume users. We've added 
number of other programs since then to further impro 
the efficiency of appliances and space heating systei 
Now these are efficiency im provements on what is alread 
the most efficient form of energy there is. 

But conservation alone is not enough. Even at an ec 
nomic growth rate of two percent, which the President ha 
used in projecting our future energy requirements, we’ 
need to develop all the new sources we have discussed. — 
HUGH DOWNS: 3 
Let me see if I can summarize, then. First, our potential 
reserves are sufficient to last us well into the 21st century. 
We're not running out of natural gas, just out of cheap, 
easily-available gas. That's important because of the lead- 
ing role gas plays in the U.S. energy picture today. | 

Second, there is no realistic alternative to gas. Right now 
no other form of energy could take over the enormous load 
carried by gas today. 

Third, although the cost of production will go up, gas will 
still be less expensive and more efficient than the only real- 
istic alternative: electricity. | 

And fourth, gas is the cleanest, most environmentally 
acceptable fuel. 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: | 
I would add one last, tremendous advantage: the gas ine 
dustry's |-million mile network of pipelines and gas mains. 
It's the most modern and the most efficient energy delivery 
system ever devised—and it's in place, waiting to be fully- 
utilized. y 
HUGH DOWNS: i 
All of which means gas will play a significant role well into 
the 21st century. 


ROBERT SEYMOUR: 
No doubt about it, when you look at the facts. 




































Built at a cost of $50 billion and irreplaceable today, the U.S. 
gas transmission and distribution network of 1 million miles 
is one of the most efficient methods to transmit energy, 
consuming less energy per unit shipped than, for instance, 


electricity. 





| MICHI GAN 


; fto 400 animals in your back yard? 
hat point, I began to understand 
people jumped out of windows dur- 
‘the Depression. Suddenly the future 
ppeared so uncertain it was mind- 
ggling. It was distorting our outlook 
d tearing us apart." 
Halbert's wife, Sandy, developed a 
eding ulcer and inexplicable chest 
s. She hadn't tasted the PBB feed, 
t had eaten the meat and other 
roducts from the farm’s herd. “And I 
tarted hyperventilating,” said Hal- 
bert. “I was breathing in short bursts 
and got tightness of the muscles. Nei- 
ther one of us had ever been under 
stress like that before. It was excru- 
clating . . . I just don't know how one 
measures the psychological anguish 
and toll of these past years. When it 
first happened, we had just built a new 
barn with the intention of doubling our 
herd eapacity. It's still empty today." 
As state agencies scrambled to iden- 
tify the contaminated farms in order to 
ascertain the magnitude of the disaster, 
hundreds of farmers were engaged in a 
frantic effort to sell their sick cattle, 
swine, and chickens. “The process of 
trying to recover something from an 
animal that's lost its productive value 
as a dairy animal is common," Halbert 
explained. "But a lot of contaminated 
animals went to the market. I know a 
farmer who had 1000 animals that went 
to the market and he had gotten loads 
of that feed from Michigan Chemical.” 
4 Michigan Chemieal stopped market- 
ing PBB in November 1974, but contin- 
ed selling magnesium oxide, which be- 
ame contaminated by PBB residuals in 
he plant equipment. This so-called 
econdary contamination was com- 
ounded even further as farmers, con- 
ronted with signs that their herds 
ere sick, rushed the animals off to the 
endering plants. There the animals 
rere slaughtered, ground up, and recy- 
led as livestock feed, thus contaminat- 
ng animals on farms that had not been 
reviously exposed to PBB. 
-From the beginning, state health and 
gricultural officials said there was no 
ray to stop unscrupulous farmers from 
selling PBB-tainted livestock for hu- 
ian consumption if the animals were 
not sick enough to fail visual inspec- 
on. Ánd with 80,000 cattle slaughtered 
j j, month at hundreds of- slaughter- 


























es around the state, it was too. 
th Ld virtually iptpogéitle to. do 
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more than concuct spot checks, they 


said. 

When the farm quarantines began, 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
set PBB “action levels," guidelines for 
toxicity, beyonc which a food is be- 
lieved to be dangerous for human con- 
sumption. The *DA’s guidelines were 
one part PBB per million in meat and 
milk, .1 part per million in eggs. But 
when animals vithin the "safe" limits 
continued to exhibit symptoms of toxic- 
ity, the FDA lcwered the action level 
for meat and milk to .3 part per million. 
(One Michigan egg farm sold 60,000 
hens to a processor for one of the coun- 
trys largest canned soup manufac- 
turers; some o£ the eggs were later 
found to have had levels of 4000 parts of 
PBB per millior.) 

The FDA’s Dr. Albert C. Kolbye, Jr., 
associate director for sciences in the 
agency's Bureaa of Foods, said of the 
guidelines "There is a degree of arbi- 
trariness here. but the question is 
whether or not that action was capri- 
cious.” Kolbye and others point out that 
everyone involved in the PBB incident, 
from farmers te regulatory agency offi- 
cials, was mired in a “swamp of igno- 
rance" because never before had the 
general populetion been exposed to 
PBB. 


Ripples 


In the spring of 1974, soon after the 
PBB story broke, the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Health quickly organ- 
ized a short-term study and found that 
no human health problems could be 
attributed to PBB. But the study con- 
tained a fatal flaw: the control group 
used in the survey had also been widely 
exposed to, and contaminated by, 
PBB. 

“This is the best way to illustrate the 
problem," said Dr. Maurice S. Reizen, 
the state publi» health director, as he 
sat in his pasture-sized office in Lan- 
sing, holding Lis open palms about a 
foot apart. Slowly, he widened the gap 
between his palms. “It’s like a stone you 
throw into a pond. The ripples get 
bigger and bigger. Each time when we 
thought we saw the dimensions of the 
ripple. it got bizger on us." 

Shortly after the PBB contamination 
came to light, Dr. Irving J. Selikoff, an 


expert on the numan health effects of 


industrial cortaminants, offered to 
come to Michigan to assess the damage. 


But his offer, relayed by the University 


of Michigan's Dr. Corbett, languished 





in TM atate necne md was nevel 
taken up. Selikoff had told Corbett that. 
he would come only if officially invited 

by the state. One Department of Agri- = 
culture official later explained, "Our. 
responsibility was four-legged, not two- 
legged, animals.” en 

But nearly two years later, the oter Be 

was discovered by Edith Clark, a thirty- = 
year-old speechwriter for Michigan 
House Speaker Bobby D. Crim. The aide - 
said she began looking into the PBB : 
disaster “because I like animals,” and | . 
"it seemed that they were trying to . 
sweep a ton of PBB under a throw rug." 
Her discovery led to the arrival in 
Michigan—in November 1976, three 
and a half years after the original acci- 
dent—of Dr. Selikoff, accompanied by a 
team of epidemiologists from the Envi- 
ronmental Sciences Laboratory of the 
Mt. Sinai School of Medicine at the City 
University of New York. 

The Selikoff study of 1029 Michigan 
farmers, their families, and employees 
of Michigan Chemical —the people most 
highly exposed to PBB— marked a new 
era in epidemiology, the study of dis- 
ease patterns. Traditionally, epidemi- 
ologists have studied the effects of in- 
fectious organisms; but the November 
survey in Grand Rapids marked a shift 
in attention to potential widespread 
illness caused by chemical substances 
such as PBB. 

The study’s results are not yet 
known, but the preliminary findings 
prompted Selikoff and his staff to say 
that PBB “may be” the cause of ex- 
traordinary incidences of neurological 
and other damage among the 1029 peo- 
ple. They reported that 37 percent were = 
suffering from neurological abnormali- - 
ties such as memory loss, excessive fa- 
tigue, diminished sex drive, and lack of 
coordination; 20 percent had unusual 
skin conditions, such as acne and sores 
that would not go away; and 16 percent 
had gastrointestinal ailments. In the 
course of the week-long examinations, - 
the Mt. Sinai team found eardplayers | 
who could no longer keep track of their. 
cards, seasoned farmers who could no - 
longer plow a straight furrow, and 
longtime drivers who could no longer 
remember how to get to town and who | 
were getting five tickets a month. Many 
persons, said Dr. Sidney Diamond, 
blamed themselves or downplayed their- 
symptoms, rather than embellishing or 
exaggerating them. One thirty-two- 
year-old woman with memory loss told E 
him, "I must be getting old." 

Announcement of oe pi li 











































nary findings prompted a public outery 
for further reduction of the PBB "toler- 
ance” level in foods. Selikoff himself 
touched off the demands when he told a 
< press conference: “T urge people in Mich- 
= igan to prod Governor [William] Mili- 
_ken to lower the levels to as low as he 
"possibly cen.” But Milliker, who was at 
the press conference, later said he 
wanted "the. experts" in the health 
department to study Selikofs data 
= first. Indeed, à reduction in PBB leveis 
. had been recommended in May 1976 by 
a blue-ribben “PBE Scientific Advisory 
Panel” appointed by the governor, but 
-the state Agriculture Commission sim- 
o- ply ignorec the advice. 
=- The upshot is that today, four years 
after the accident, foods in Michigan 
^ still contaiz traces cf PBB, and at levels 
. beth. Selikaff and the Milliken panel 
consider umsafe. Lingering uncertainty 
about the purity of Michigan’s food 
supply was exemplified by Selikoff's 
reaction when he was asked at a press 
conference { he weuld eat bacon and 
eggs, or steak, from a Michigan farm. 
Dr. Seliko£, a distinguished sixty-two- 
year-old professor, hesitated, drew a 
finger across his upper lip, and said, 
"Yes. I wouid. But I'm only going to be 
here a short time." 

















< No answers? 


The new fears touched off by his 
preliminary findings are evident 
throughout the state in a number of 
ways. Most grocery stores still receive 
many telephone inquiries as to the 
source of their meat and dairy supplies, 

.. and signs have appeared that say "Our 
M meat and dairy products come from 
= Western states.” Bumper stickers say- 
ing "Cattlegate— It's Bigger Than Wa- 
. tergate" are appearing with increasing 
frequency. And hardly a day goes by 
when PBB isn’t in the newspapers or on 
TV. Everyone is familiar now with pic- 
ures of anguished farmers dumping 
heir slaughtered animals into newly 
dug trenches: 
."- Anew bill to lower PBB levels in food 
^ from the present .3 part per million to 
^ part per million passed the Michigan 
house this spring, and this time Milh- 
< ken showed ap in person to testify in its 
< favor. But the proposal faces an uncer- 
tain future in the state senate, where 
=o powerful farm interests are lobbying 
for its defeat. Many farmers fear that a 
further reduetion i in PBB levels would 
| e the destruction. of up to 
nimals. 













Said the governor, "There may be no 
definitive answer in our lifetime. As I 
look back on the unfolding of events, I 
don't know that you could say the state 
could have or would have done things 
any differently. There are just no yes- 
no, black-and-white answers." Added 
Dr. Reizen, the state health director, 
"The jury is still out. The state has 
begun a long-term study involving 4000 
people, but those results won't be 
known for fifteen or twenty years. I'll 
give you my phone number." 

But some scientists, including Thom- 
as Corbett, are flatly predicting a rise 
in Michigan's cancer rate in the years 
ahead. Corbett thinks the new federal 
Toxie Substances Control Act, which 
took effect this year, is a step toward 
the prevention of future environmental 
disasters like the PBB incident. The law 
requires chemical makers to test all 
new substances before marketing and 
to submit their test data to the U. S. 
Environmental Protection Ageney for 
evaluation. 

Also this year, the Michigan senate 
voted to establish a thirteen-member 
commission that would inventory, test, 
and determine the safety of all toxic 
substances in use in Michigan. And in 
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Congress, Michigan’ 8 two. senat 
Robert P. Griffin and Donald W. Ri 
gle, Jr., sponsored a bill (passed i in: 
by the Senate Commerce Comm: 
that would create a federal interage 
"strike force" that ean be called in 
action at the first sign of chem 
contamination anywhere in ind Unit 
States. | 
Even as that preposal was: dus 
debated in Washington, a sensitizes 
Michigan populace received news of 
other potential farm contaminati 
this time involving a common outdoo 
wood preservative known as PCP (pen. 
tachlorophenol) The alarm was 
touched off when dicxin—an unavoid- 
able by-product of most PCP com-. 
pounds and one of the deadliest known 
chemicals—was found in the blood or. 
livers of several Michigan herds. 
Michigan agricultural officials sur- 
mised that the cows probably ingested 
dioxin by licking barn wood treated. 
with “Penta.” If so, they cautioned, the 
contamination represents a nations. 
wide health hazard because PCP has 
been used for forty years throughout 
the country to prevent rotting of wood 
exposed to moisture, such as feed 
troughs, telephone poles, and patio fur- 
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ure. 
lected cows from Michigan and eigh- 

n other states are now being per- 

med, and more than 150 Michigan 
ws already have been slaughtered. 

n the meantime, Michigan Chemical 





as not only stopped marketing PBB, 


-has begun shutting down its plant 
St. Louis, à town of 4200 people, 
any of whom work for the firm. The 
ompany said it is moving to Arkansas 
because it cannot meet the Michigan 
ater pollution standards. PBB ef- 
uents have gravely contaminated 
much of the scenic Pine River, which 
was rich with bass, carp, and pike 
before the 1970s. The firm made the 
announcement after paying a $20,000 
fine for polluting the river. 
To date, Michigan Chemical and the 
Farm Bureau have paid some $22.5 mil- 
lion to settle out-of-court claims. A 
year ago, they announced a settlement 
of the bureau’s $270 million lawsuit 
against Michigan Chemical for about 
_ $20 million. And in February the state's 
| first “PBB trial" so far began in the 
_ Wexford County Circuit Court in rural 
Cadillac, amid charges and counter- 
charges aimed at assessing culpabil- 
ity. The $1 million civil suit was filed by 
Roy Tacoma, a Falmouth farmer who 
claims that Farm Bureau Services, Inc. 
knowingly sold him tainted feed. Attor- 
neys in the non-jury trial say it could 
. last “all summer." 
^. Ultimately, more than 550 farms 
were quarantined. Thirty thousand 
Cattle, 5000 swine and sheep, 1.5 mil- 
lion chickens, 2600 pounds of butter, 
-34,000 pounds of dry milk products, 1500 
cases of canned evaporated milk, 
18,000 pounds of cheese, 5 million 
eggs, and 865 tons of feed have been de- 
stroyed. 
The one question still unanswered is 
that of human health: whether or not 
the health of people such as Rick Hal- 
bert has been or will be adversely 
ffected by exposure to PBB. Dr. Seli- 
koff's early findings led to fears that 
BB damages a person's immunological 
stem, or his ability to resist diseases, 
cluding cancer. "But there is also the 
ental anguish over the years," added 
albert. ^I don't know how you mea- 
ire the lingering effects. Michigan 
hemical and the Farm Bureau were 
fighting. each other; the state agencies 
ere telling us nothing was wrong. The 
farmers were out in left field trying to 
fend for themselves. 
What has it cost me? Well, time 
anges the value of money. But it set 





























Tests involving 300 randomly 


us back at least hree years in terms of 


business progress. We're just getting 
back to where we were when the thing 
happened. Thats one measure—three 
years of our lives.” He stood erect, 
gazing pensively into the blackness as 
large snowflakes settled gently on the 
hilly farmlands of southwest Michigan. 
The snow melted quickly in Halbert’s 
thin blond hair; several drops of water 
streaked down nis forehead. He shiv- 
ered. 

"What does i: cost you to lose three 
years of your life? I don't know. Maybe 
it’s like being :n the Army for some 
people. But our philosophy and outlook 
on life certainly has changed, in terms 








of burdhesainh government insti- 
tutions. . .. : 
“The lesson Sandy and I have anil 
is how vulnerable we all are. When ~ 
something strikes, we used to think— — 
assume—that there'd be a way, some - 
mechanism to help the individual, be it © 
the federal government, the local gov- 
ernment, the church. Whoever. But no. 
There isn't. If something strikes you as 
an individual, as a single person, there | 
is nothing. That's what we've learned: —. 
the absolute vulnerability of an individ- - 
ual. If something odd happens, he can 
be wiped out without even knowing 
what hit him." 








— EDWIN CHEN 








TURIN: Nostalgic Communism 


The Italian Communists have called 
for a "historic compromise" between 
the two great traditions that divide the 
country: the tradition of the Church, 
and the tradition of the Left. Each of 
what the Communists’ ideological hero 
and founder, Antonio Gramsci, called 
Italy's two "historic blocks" is now too 
weak to aspire to dominate the other, 
yet too strong to aecept the other's 
dominance. Se while the Christian 
Democrats cortinue to say that they 
will never accept any such ignominious 
and ungodly compromise, the Andreotti 
government is dependent for its survi- 
val on Communist abstentions in par- 
liament and fcr the success of its eco- 
nomic policy on Communist influence 
over the unions; and the country is 
painfully learning to accept the reality: 
the compromise has already happened. 

The great industrial city of Turin has 
been living with a kind of historie com- 
promise for years. As you drive into the 
city from the south, for example, you 
have a choice of two roads downtown. 
The one to your left, which runs past 
Fiat’s giant Mirafiori plant, where 
nearly 70,000 people work, is called the 
Corso Giovanni Agnelli. The one to 
your right is called the Corso Unione 
Sovietica. Tocay, ironically, with the 
Togliattigrad plant on the Volga pro- 
ducing nearly 700,000 Fiats a year un- 
der license, and the Italian Communist 
party feuding openly with the Soviet 
party over pluralism and human rights, 
the Agnelli family is probably on better 
terms with tke Unione Sovietica than 
the Italian Cemmunists are. But that 
doesn't affect political realities in Tu- 
rin. The city is ruled by a dyarchy, with 


power shared between Fiat on the one 
side and the working-class movement, 
led by the Communists, on the other. 

Two years ago, when the city elected 
Diego Novelli, its first Communist 
mayor, Umberto Agnelli —Giovanni's 
younger brother, and now a Christian 
Democratic senator— was asked what 
he thought about Novelli. Oh, said Ag- 
nelli, he's a sincere man, and extremely 
eoncerned about the city. And then he 
went on to make an intriguing eriti- 
cism: "If I have one doubt about him, it 
is that Novelli has an idea of Turin 
that's a bit tinged with nostalgia for a 
city that is lost, for the city of the 
Piazza Sabotino, where the senior citi- 
zens used to sit." 

A Communist nostalgic for the good - 
old days? That sounded a bit implaus-  . 
ible. But it is true. I met Diego Novelli; IE — 
even visited the Piazza Sabotino with 
him. And he is haunted by nostalgia for 
the lost sense of community in working- 
class life. For me, the reasons for this 
feeling of loss explain a great deal that 
outsiders find puzzling about the Ital- = 
ian Communists, and more specifically, — 
explain why it is that Eurocommunism ^. 
seems to be taking hold precisely in 
those parts of Europe where the Cath- .- 
olie tradition is strongest. i 









Small gains 


At Fiat, I talked to a young man 
called Luca di Montezemolo, who man- | 
aged Umberto Agnelli's campaign for 
the Senate, and is now in charge of the © 
company 's relations with local politi- 
cians, which means with the Commi 
nists. Yes, he said, when the : 






IBM Reports 


Information: a resource 
" helping US Manage 
other resources better 


he 





».. World population is increasing at more than 200,000 every day. It is 
expected to double in the next 25 years. Where will the additional food come from? 
What of the other resources needed to sustain economic growth and provide a 
better life for the individual on this shrinking planet? 

The supply of many of our resources is finite, and our rate of use, inns 
For example, consumption of mineral resources has been soaring throughout the 
world Thiscountry alone has consumed more minerals and mineral fuels in the last 
30 yeers than all of mankind used in all previous history. 

Finding new deposits of these finite resources—and, where possible, de- 
veloping a ternate sources—must obviously go hand in hand with more careful 
management of what we consume. Supplies of replenishable resources—food, 
fibers, timber—can fortunately be expanded by human effort, but the required scale 
of increase poses an awesome challenge. 

Most critical of all, the sustaining resources of life itself—air, water anc 
di NN be protected from mounting dangers in our ever more crowded, more 


In the struggle to manage our resources more effectively, information is 
proving to be an immensely valuable ally. Thanks to rapidly advancing information 
technclogy: it has become a vital resource in its own right. 

Information is the essence of IBM's business: providing products to record 
it, process it, communicate it, store it, and retrieve it. E 

Computers are being used in the effort to locate new sources of oi , gas anc ^ 

 minerzls. They are being used to explore ways to apply solar and geotherr al 
energy to maximize hydroelectric power output and to reduce energy consump- 
tion in buildings without sacrificing comfort or safety. 

Computers are processing information about soil chemistry, climate, pest 
resistamce and plant genetics—helping in the campaign to produce more abundant 
food cops. They are aiding in smog control, investigating ozone depletion, con- 
tributirg to mproved water purification. 

There are many other examples. All, like these, have been made possible 
by innovation in information technology. 

.. Clearly, better management through modern information technology is 

onlv pert of the solution to our resource problems. But it is an important part. 
a IBM will continue to advance technology in many areas to develop better 
e ways tc help people use the vital and productive resource called information. — . 
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: A lot of car makers compare their 
-- car to other cars. 


». Inadaring, fender-to-fender competi- 
tion called The Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown. In it, we pitted our Opel 
.. against four better known competitors 
«in point-by-point, side-by-side, indepen- 
.. dently supervised tests of acceleration, 
—. comering flatness, parking-lot maneu- 
verability, pulling power, gradability, 
and a few other areas. In short, some of 
= the things you'd like to know when you 

:go out to shoo for a car. 

It was a bold move. After all, what 

if we didn't win? : 
a Well, to make a long story short—we 

< didn't. When all the tests were com- 
= pleted and all the figures tallied up, 
=: Opel finished second, right behind VW 
. Rabbit. You can imagine how thrilled 
~ we were. But look at it this way: in order 
< to finish second overall, we had to beat 
- Toyota Corolia, Datsun B-210, and 
Subaru DL in a number of instances. 
(And in some areas, we beat VW, too, 
as you'll see.) 
< Which is a victory. And not just a 
- moral one. 
- You see, we know Opel is a little 
dynamo of a car. But apparently no one 
-else did. Because it seemed that when- 
. ever anyone went out looking for a 
-practical little import, they looked real 
- hard at the other cars in the Showdown. 
. But hardly ever at ours. 
. Sọ we wanted to show that Opel 
could hold its own against its famous 








The Buick Opel 5-Car 


Showdown are in! 
Opel finishes... uh... 2nd. 


We compared our car with other cars. 


competitors. “hat it should definitely 
be considered when you wander out 
to shop. 

In other words, we were confident 
Opel was gocd enough to take on 
this competition. 


Opel announces 
4-doors. 


Then we went one step further. And 
made Opel good enough to take on 
your family. By offering you our new, 
just-introduced-in-this-country Opel 
4-door Sedan. 

After all, if you've got a family (or 
maybe some friends you like taking 
along on spirted spins around the 
countryside), you need to carefully 
examine a car's ins and outs. So we 
gave you twc more. 

Easy coma. Easy go. 






























Mas HE FELL EERE 


VW Buick Toyota Subaru Datsun 
Rabbit Opel Corolla OL 8-270 
Showdown Point Summary = 


interior Noise § 5 5 5. 
EPA interior Room Estimates — 5 2 1 


EPA Trunk Capacity Estimates — 5 1 
Pulling Power 3 1 
(30mph 3rd gear) 
(58mnh 4th gear) 
Parking Lot Maneuverability 


EPA Mileage Estimates 

Estimated Hange 

Maintenance Stops’ 
(Recommended) 


Acceleration 
(0-55mph, 20-35mph) 
i30-70mphi 
Gradability" "" 
i30mph 3rd gear) 
i5S5mph 4th gear) 
Cornering Flatness"" 4 5 
Steering Quickness 5 5 


GrandTotal s »o 4 39 35 


“The less frequent the number of visits over 37,500 miles of 
norma: driving, the higher the score. The number and type of 
inspections, adjustments and replacements would vary by visit. 


"Based upon opinion that less isan is preferable to mora lean. 
"*'Inciudes vehicle weight. 


in California, Opel placed second on an overali basis. Individual 
tast results vary from those shown above. 


See your Buick Opel dealer for complete details. 


Final Test 
Results 


3 
5 














. You can learn a lot 
-from a testdrive. 


Or even a test-sit. 

That will let you experience our 
body-contoured viny seats. Seats tai- 
lored for comfort anc good lateral 
support. With seatbacks that adjust. 


itl show you—in one quick glance— 
how easy it is to read Opel's well 
thought-out instrument panel, and 
reach Opel's well-placed controls. 
—  Andit wil reveal (most abundantly) 
Opel's thick, standard pile carpeting 

(one more way this small car lives up 

to its Buick name). Perhaps even startle 
you with an amazing sight in small cars 
these days: a real glove compartment... 
that locks. 

What you will mos: certainly notice 
first, though —if you happen to be sitting 
in the driver's seat of an Opel Deluxe 
Coupe —is that you're not just looking 
ata bunch of warning iights. But gauges. 

A tachometer right next to the speed- 
ometer. An cil-pressure gauge. An 
ammeter, Arr electric clock with a 
second hand. All standard. To let the 
enthusiast in you keep a close eye on 
the kind of response you're getting from 
that gutsy 1.8 litre dyramo under the 
hood. 

. Butto reaily feel how Opel goes on 
the road, you should really feel it. 

On the road. 

And, oh, what a feeling. 








Indeed it does. As the 5-Car Show- 
down will testify. First of all, in tests 
of cornering flatness and steering quick- 
ness, none of the competitors out-ran 
Opel. And in tests of acceleration and 
gradability, only the VW Rabbit (a car 
much-ballyhooed for its fuel-injected 
engine) was able to nose out our Opel 
for top honors. 

Opel's strong showing in these areas 
isn't surprising when you consider its 
own accoutrements. Like the dynamic 
overhead-cam, 4-cylinder hemi engine. 
Four-coil-spring-suspension. Front 
stabilizer bar. Rear track bar. Floor- 
mounted, full-synchronized, short-throw, 
4-speed manual transmission (with 
5-speed and automatic available). Rack- 
and-pinion steering. And lots more. 

Nevertheless, it still may surprise 
you. But then, up to this point, maybe 
you havent considered Opel. 

Maybe you should. 


More than just 
mi :range. 


When you do consider Opel, 
you'll find it quite considerate of you. 
With EPA mileage estimates of 36 mpg 
on the highway and 23 mpg in the city. 
(The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you 
do, your driving habits, your car's 
condition and available equipment. 
Estimates lower in California.) But don't 
stop there. 








You won't have to. Because with 
Opel's 13.7-gallon gas tank (largest of 
any of the cars in the Showdown, by the 
way), its estimated range is about 350 
miles. 

(By the way, this range estimate is a 
function of both gas tank capacity and 
miles per gallon, and is based on multi- 
plying the EPA combined estimate, 
which is 27 mpg, by gas tank capacity. 
Actual range may vary.) 


The best news 
of all. 


If by now our intrepid little Opel is 
beginning to sound like an intriguing 
proposition, let us suggest you hurry to 
your Buick Opel dealer for further 
consultation. 

Not only will he give you a brochure 
with complete details on the 5-Car 
Showdown, he'll be happy to provide 
you with one of those revealing test- 
drives we mentioned. 

And, of course, he'll show you how 
very affordable Opel is to buy. 

Come cn, now. Any car with this 
much going for it is at least worth con- 
sidering, isn't it? 












ministration was eleeted in July 1975, 
Fiat was ready to cooperate. It was even 
illing to lend its experts to help the 
Communists find out what needed to be 
done. The experience had been disap- 
pointing. It was time, he hinted, to 
divest the Communists of some of the 
reputation for good government they 
chad earned by their performance in 
Bologna. What had they achieved in 
"Turin? Very little, he said. 

So I went to talk to the secretary of 
“the local Communist party, Renzo Gia- 
- notti, who admitted it was true that the 
¿new administration had achieved very 
little. On the other hand, he argued, 
^ what could it have achieved? Gianotti 
pointed out that a short time before the 
"widespread Communist gains in the 
local elections of 1975, a new law had 
-= been passed which stripped Italian mu- 
..nieipalities of most of their revenue. 
= Now, for everything except money from 
dog licenses and a few local taxes, the 
comune—the city hall—and the region 
had to go cap in hand to Rome for 
` funds. 

. When I met Novelli, I was expecting 
more self-justification. That was not 
_ what I heard. I went up to Novelli at the 
-end of a public meeting. To my surprise 
he invited me to his flat that evening. 
= He turned out to live close to the 
“Piazza Sabotino, and closer still to the 
Lancia plant, a couple of miles out of 









: the center of the city toward the south- 


west. (Lancia ncw belongs to Fiat, like 
so much else im Turin, including the 
newspaper, La Stampa; the soccer club, 
Juventus; banks, and movie theaters. 
Even the nearby ski resort at Sestriere 
started as an Agnelli venture. There is 
perhaps ro eity of comparable size in 
the world that eomes so close to being 
owned by a singde family.) Novelli lives 
in an old, estzblished, working-class 
neighborhood which, though it does not 
suffer from the more extreme urban 
horrors cf some of the new develop- 
ments where the immigrants from the 
south live, still shows evidence of wear 
and tear: vacant buildings, potholes, 
graffiti; above zll, little sign of life on 
the street at half past nine in the 
evening. 

Novelli’s apaztment was in a modest 
but new buildiag, and was filled with 
modern crawinzs and engravings in ex- 
cellent taste, among which I noticed 
more than one crucifixion. Later on in 
the evening, we went into his study. The 
walls were lined with books, on Italian 
history and licerature as well as on 
Marx, Engels, Gramsci, and Togliatti. 
Novelii was a jeurnalist on the Commu- 
nist paper &'Uità before he went into 
politics. 

He is a tallish, slim man in his mid- 
forties, with a white blaze in the middle 
of dark, eurly Fair, and an expression of 
sensibility, even of suffering. I began by 
asking what sizuation he had inherited 
as maycr, anc he answered, as I had 


| expected, by 



























talking about the shortag 
of money. I 
He said that when the new adminis- - 
tration arrived in city hall, it found it | 
had 400 billion lire (roughly $450 mil- 
lion) of debts. "So we spent two months 
holding publie meetings all over town, 
asking people what they thought were 
the things that most urgently needed to 
be done, doing accounts like a family. 
We found we needed another 600 billion . 
lire [$680 million] just to do the things = 
with the highest priority, not counting ^ . 
current expenditure." It was out of the 
question to raise that kind of money, he - 
said. And then he surprised me with his 
frankness: “But even if I had those 
thousand billion lire, I couldn’t solve 
the problems of Turin.” 
Why not? | 
Well, he said, in twenty years the = 
population had almost doubled, from = 
700,000 to 1.2 million. The immigrants 
from Sicily and the south had brought 
their problems with them. But it wasn't 
only a question of numbers. It was like 
gnocchi, which the Torinesi make out of 
flour, potatoes, eggs, and water. Ev- 
erybody knew how bad the problems of 
Naples were, he said. Each of the four 
ingredients might be better in Turin,- 
but that didn't mean that the gnocchi 
were any good. "Everything is terrible 
in Naples, but somehow the pasta holds 
together. They have a shared experi- 
ence. It is a community of workers, a 
community of the unemployed, all 
right, even a community of thieves. 
But at least it is a community. The - 
problem of Turin is its rugged indi- 
vidualism." E 
"Individualism is the key to this 
city,” he went on. "Everyone locks him- 
self in his apartment. You don't know 
who lives above you, or wholivesunder- |. 
neath. The great ambition is to have a 
car. The Torinese doesn't mind if you 
pinch his wife's bottom. But if you = 
scratch his car, he'll crack your skull |. 
You should see their cars, with their 
plastic saints, and their little dolls and: 
stuffed toys. It's a pagan god, that's 
what their ear is." É 
. He began to tell stories about what | 
this individualism had done to the city. 
There had been a murder in the Via di 
Nanni, round the corner from where we` 
were sitting, and just off the Piazza 
Sabotino. Two teen-agers had been rob- 
bing a fur shop. The barman from the 
café on the corner had walked in with a 
tray of coffee for the furrier and inter- 
rupted them. One of the robbers shot 
the barman dead. It turned out tha 






















iv vec in the street since he was 
| ‘hat appalled Novelli was 
" that P people in the house where the 
‘boy was living didn’t even know he 
existed. Novelli remembered that when 
^. he was a kid, ^is father had been ill, and 
often had to so into the hospital, so his 
mother had t» go out to work. But there 
was always s neigabor in the house to 
‘take him and his three brothers in and 
© look after them. 
. One of the things the new Communist 
administratien had done, he said, was 
¿o to abolish as far as possible special 
-. schools fer maladjusted children. It 
.. was good beth fer the maladjusted 
child and for the others to put them 
«together. Anyway, in one of the city 
schools a. maladjsested child bit the 
teacher. She slapped the child. The next 
day the motier came in and had an 
*' argument with the teacher. At a certain 
-- point she opened har handbag, took out 
`- a knife, and tried to stab the teacher. 
The parerts' association then voted to 
5 remove the maladjasted child from the 
— School. Neveli found this deeply shock- 
.. ing: How could working-class families 
^. feel so little solidarity with their own 
- kind? 


















“Porere Cristo” 


Another story underlined the same 
- point. There were two families of immi- 
: -grants from ‘he south, Novelli said, in 
< publicly financed heusing. One had four 
< children, the ather nine. But the family 
: with four children had a five-room 
apartment, and the family with nine 
. was crammec into three rooms. So No- 
. veli tried to persaade the man with 
_. fewer children to swap. Nothing doing. 
^: "Sono compegno,” he said—“I’m a 
- eomrade" —and he fished out his CGL 
nion card to: prove it. “I’ve been in all 
the strikes," he said. “I’ve been in the 
vanguard of the movement." Novelli 
said: "You've been in solidarity with 
Vietnam, vou ve been in solidarity with 
| Angola amd Chile and the Catalans, 
<o you've been ia solidarity with half the 
© world. Why ean't rou be in solidarity 
^: with this poor bastard who is a worker 
-> like you?" Except that the word he used 
_ was not “bastard.” What he said was, 
= “Why can’t wou be in solidarity with 
- questo povere Cristo—with this poor 
. Christ?" 
. -Now I don’! wan: to put too much on 
the accident sf a parase. “Povere Cris- 
to" is an Italian iciom, not something 
‘that Novelli invented. The point is that 
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ds an diem | that is used even by 
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Communist intellectuals, because after 
all Italy is a deeply Catholic country, 
and even Communist intellectuals have 
been shaped by that influence: posi- 
tively and negatively, directly and indi- 
rectly. The general secretary of the 
Italian Communist party is married to 
a practicing Catholic, and his children 
are being brought up as Catholies. More 
generally, at the risk of sounding like a 
fellow traveler, I think it is true that 
part of the appeal of communism in 
Italy comes from its ethieal claims 
(though obviously dissatisfaction with 
the status quo, Marxist dogma, class 
conflict, and several other factors enter 
into it). And that ethical drive, the 
concern not only with “your fellow 
worker," but also with “questo povere 
Cristo," does seem to me to be pro- 
foundly rooted in Catholicism. 

It has often been pointed out that 
communism flourishes in precisely 
those countries of Western Europe 
(leaving aside Ireland) where the in- 
fluence of the Church is strongest. The 
party is powerful in Italy, with more 
than a third of the vote at the last 
general election. In France, it is ex- 
pected to win approximately one fifth 
of the vote, perhaps a fraction more. In 
Spain, in Portugal, in Greece, the in- 
fluence of the local Communist parties 
is hard to measure for historieal rea- 
sons, but it is not negligible. In Britain, 
in Germany, in Holland, and in Seandi- 
navia, the local Communist parties are 
either nonexistent (as in Germany) or 
utterly irrelevant. 

No doubt there are many reasons for 
this. There is the simple fact, for one 
thing, that the north of Europe is much 
richer than the south, and long ago 
went through that painful process of 
industrialization and urbanization 
which is still happening in the Mediter- 
ranean countries. But surely it is also 
crucial that in northern Europe there 
are strong Socialist or Social Demo- 
eratic parties, while wherever the 
Church is a major issue in polities, the 
Socialist parties develop as middle- 
elass anticlerical parties. The Commu- 
nists have far more appeal to working- 
class people, and to the people of the 
countryside, who remain emotionally 
and culturally loyal to the Catholic 
tradition long after they cease accept- 
ing the Church’s doctrine or its political 
lead. 

Diego Novelli suggested yet aünthok 
reason. Ás I left him, after three hours 
or more of conversation, he gave me a 
copy of a paper he presented at the 














United Nations Habitat conference 
Vancouver last summer. In it, he de 
oped a striking thesis: Psychologi ; 
and culturally, the effect of indus 
civilization has been quite different 
those people who are the heirs of t: 
Protestant tradition, out of which. 
dustrialization itself grew, than it : 
been for the Italians, who have lear 
the skills and enjoyed the benefits 
industrialization without sharing t| 
Protestant ethic. Walk through t 
streets of Zurich at night, Novelli sà 
in that speech, and you are aware of “ar 
almost menacing spiritual uL 
tion"; you sense within each house the 
father reading the paper, the mother 
doing the accounts, the children 
studying so as to understand “spanners 
and nuclear clocks.” Walk through the . 
streets of an Italian city today, and you - 
will find them just as deserted, but all. 
you can imagine behind those facades is — 
“hypochondria, matrimonial quarrels, 
promiscuity, torpid television watch- 
ing, and unwashed dishes.” It was, I. 
take it, a graphic way of saying that in 
Protestant cultures privacy, individu- 
alism, and the nuclear family are nat- 
ural and healthy; in Italy they are not. 

"Italy is a country rich in resources," 
he went on, "but it does not have in its 
cultural baggage and in its psycholog- 
ical heredity the practical optimism of - 
the Quakers. . The future of Italy 
must arise from a balanced combina- 
tion of its own past with another 
future, not that of the great industrial 
civilization, to which up to now it 
belongs by virtue of production indices 
and statistics, but not by psychologic: 
habit.” | 

It is, perhaps, a thesis which explain: 
more than the particular paradox of the 
nostalgic Communist. It also helps t 
explain something of the appeal of th 
Communist party in Italy, where th 
most historic compromise of all be 
tween the tradition of the Church and 
the tradition of the Left is taking place 
not in Parliament, but inside the head 
of millions of individual Italians. | 
—GODFREY HODGSON 
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Ellen Bromfield Geld, a novelist, ha 
lived in Brazil for twenty years. 


Edwin Chen is a reporter for d De 
troit News. ; A 
Godfrey Hodgson is the ates of th 
recently pobüehed. book America i 
Our Time. 
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UT I HATE IT 


by Caskie Stinnett 





“An arresting quality in modern man 
A is his stubborn refusal to admit 
error even after having made the most 
monumental of miscalculations. What 
we need on the scene now is another 
Fiorello LaGuardia, who, when a civic 
plan once went awry, smiled sourly and 
acknowledged, "When I make an error 
it’s a beaut.” The error we have made, 
‘and seem reluctant to admit, is permit- 
ting rock music to tyrannize us for 
nearly twenty years. 
^ Gunther Schuller, who is retiring af- 
ter ten years as president of the New 
‘England Conservatory, recently told a 
writer for the Boston Globe that he 
“considered his biggest achievement to 
_ have been a widening of the curriculum 
.to include Japanese ceremonial music, 
-Eskimo music, African drum music, In- 
dian music, jazz, and “third stream 
departments," but that he drew the line 
-at.rock music. “The whole phenomenon 
of rock," Mr. Schuller said, "is much 
more a sociological than a musical phe- 
nomenon. The musical ingredients are 
“minimal and in most cases primitive— 
what am I going to teach beyond how to 
jay 45 minutes on one chord?” 
Mr. Schuller is a calmer and more 
'easonable man than I. I loathe rock 
nusic, I can't abide its amplified sound, 
detest the mindless lyrics, and I am 
pelled by the entire rock scene. I can’t 
'écall any comparable example of sus- 
ained and uniform nonsense in this 
entury, and I fully realize that in 
saying this I am committing deicide. 
Rock music authorities seem strange- 
y divided on the origins of the rock 
eat, some saying it grew out of rhythm 
und blues in the early fifties. In any 
‘ase, it most certainly was taken over 
holeheartedly by the hippie genera- 
ion of the sixties, who embraced it, 











claimed it for their own, and converted 


it into their medium for protest. My 
recollections of the hippie period are 
not among my most cherished memo- 
ries. In retrospect, I can recall no great 
literature, or art, or poetry, or sculp- 
ture, or even lofty thoughts or en- 
nobling ideas that the hippies left us as 
a legacy. But they did fill the air with 
sounds—with a nonotonous beat from 
amplified guitats—and they left us 
some painfully cute band names like 
Toe Fat ard the Peanut Butter Conspir- 
acy and the Grateful Dead. I knew a 
young girl during that irresolute 
period — when tne young people were 
burning down tke universities in order 
to improve them—and although she 
didn’t know who William Blake was, 
she knew the name of every musician in 
the Jefferson Airplane. One day I saw 
her with a copy of The Nazarene, and I 
inquired if she was enjoying it. She 
replied azfirmatively, and wondered 
aloud how it was going to end. “But 
don’t tell me," she insisted. 

It was, in my opinion, the most 
lamentable of pariods, and I think the 
time has come to put rock aside and 
move on to some new musical adven- 
ture, something that does not involve 
mass concerts attracting roving motor- 
cycle gangs, botzle-throwing hoodlums, 
and other assorted music lovers. This is 
not an appeal to return to Glenn Miller, 
but rather a notice to rock musicians 
that they may be beginning a losing 
battle to convirce us that we should 
continue to care. A subculture is inter- 
esting to explore momentarily, but it's 
no place to live permanently. Let's get 
on. 

Friends—now friends once removed, 
I suppose —have hinted that to feel the 
attraction of something one disap- 
proves of soon sharpens disapproval 
into anger, and that without knowing it 
I am attracted to rock music. I don't 
believe it. Nor do I see anything sinister 
in the rock scena; only foolishness. One 
night recently in the small New Eng- 
land town where I live the power failed 
for a few hours, and I turned on a 
battery radio to stay aware of the time 
so that I could be punctual! for a dinner 
engagement. For two hours I listened 
uninterruptedly to rock music and I 
found it rich in artlessness and nothing 
else. One song I remember (I have been 
trying to forget. it) consisted of shout- 
ing, “You made me want to dance all 
night" a total o? eighteen times. Noth- 
ing else, just that one line. In a maga- 
zine recently, I read that a rock mu- 





^sician had turned composer and was. 


Private Pleasures, will be published i in 









producing new songs at the rate of 300a... 
week. I believe he could achieve that - 
total in a single afternoon if he put his 
mind to it. 

When my daughter was very young . 
she took a great fondness to a nursery |. 
song called “Do You Know the Muffin |. 
Man?" which involved the repetition of... 
that line to a point that often—for me, ^. 
anyway—exceeded human tolerance. > 
When the urge to sing was really upon =. 
her, I would quietly leave the house = 
regardless of weather. There are worse 
things than getting wet. As she grew 
older the song lost its appeal, which 
causes me to wonder what exists in 
these repetitive rock lyries that can 
engage the sensibilities of an adult. Or 
even an adolescent, for that matter. PES 

In the intervening weeks since the |. 
power failure I have listened rather 
intently to rock music, and I cannot say 
that all of it is as mindless as "You 
made me want to dance all night." One 
hears, occasionally, a song that reflects 
care in composition, that possesses 
tone, harmony, and even engaging lyr- 
ies. And Mr. Sehuller—to make sure 
that I am not lifting from his interview 
only those passages that reinforce my 
own feelings—says, "I see good things. 
happening in rock, but it is one area of 
music that simply cannot be taught." 

I also don't care for the arrogance of 
rock musielans. Many of them give the 
impression that if they had not been 
born, people would ask why not. To rock 
musicians, publie taste is not borne on 
the tides of mass opinion; they com- 
mand it to advance and recede. Giddy 
with the vertige of power, they reign as 
monarchs of a noisy, sweaty, untidy 
world that has all of the sexual disorder 
of a Hogarth print. They use obscenity 
that is both explicit and imaginative; 
they have a bit of everything except 
taste, wit, and intelligence. E 

Surfacing through the successive ^. 
layers of rock music now is Punk Rock, `- 
which makes Alice Cooper and his guil- 
lotining of a lifelike doll seem almost 
quaint and endearing. Johnny Rotten 
(would I make up such a name?), leader 
of a British group, spits at his audience 
and shouts, "I hate you." Rat Seabies, 
another Punk Rock singer, sings "No |. 
Love" and "No Feelings." Dee Generate . 
sings "There is No Future" and "Bore- - 
xL They wear hand-ripped udis ay 
Caskie Stinnett's new book, p and es 












the fall. 





^N sing: are rides Their songs 
! V interspersed with torrents of four- 
| "is, and the groups have such 
-names as T! a Ser Fistols, The Damned, 
The Vibrators, and Clash. “If I spit 
 aeross the stage at the guitarist," says 
Rat Scabies, an ex-lavatory attendant 
- . who plays drums fer The Damned, "it's 
just to attract his attention.” Linda 
|^. Ronstadt, Tüme's cover girl a few 
-o months ago, seems far removed from 
"the Punk singers until she coyly admits 
d toa Time writer that "My big fantasy is 
te, seduce a priest.” Elton John, the 
_ superstar, looked the rock scene over 
. recently and said, “We need something 
new and explosive." I shudder. 

One night at a party in Los Angeles, I 
talked to a.rack composer and musician 
for several hours, hoping I would dis- 
cover a creative and humorous mind. 
He seemed more the product of cloning 
than of conception, and I had difficulty 
making contact with his mind, what- 
ever kind he possessed. Since the rock 
music world was all he knew, he 
thought that was all there was. He had 
never see: the inside of a library, had 
never read a book that was not written 
by Harold Robbirs or Jacqueline Su- 
sann, anc his understanding of world 
affairs was bounded on all sides by the 
suffocating limits of the talk shows. 
The structuring of a sentence contain- 
ing more than five words appeared to 
exhaust him, and he ended every state- 
ment, however bland and inconsequen- 
tial, with a questioning “Right?” 

Later im the evening he was per- 
suaded to sing one of his compositions, 
although [ think “scream” would be 
more deseriptive. The song was entitled 
"[ Need You More and More," and 
that's all there was to it. He repeated 
those words over and over until the 
very end, when, extending his creative 
thrust to its very outer limits, he added 
the word "baby." He subsided, damp 
and exhausted, and I walked out on the 
terrace, wondering if I had lost my 
mind. To millions of people, rock was a 
religion, to millions more it was a 
government-in-exile (remember Wood- 
stock Nation?) This music? 



















here are veices being heard 
throughout the land calling for a 
-. return of the Beatles, and I think this 
< plaintive summons is more desperation 
than inspiration. It is like a person 
: ETE on the edge of bankruptcy, 






| s reclling happier | times. The Beatles | 


bear the mark of an era—an era when 
youth reigned, when innocence pre- 
vailed, when one could listen to the new 
sounds without drugs, when sex had not 
been debased into a protest movement. 
Ánd although I am drilling very close to 
the nerve here, since I am well aware 
that the pantheon of rock music con- 
tains no gods more sacred than the 
Beatles, my voice is not among those 
asking for a Second Coming. I had all I 
could stand of the Beatles on the first 
go-around; I still wince at the memory 
of “I Want to Hold Your Hand.” Even 
The New Yorker, a magazine not given 
to soaring praise and indiscriminate 
flattery, lost its head over “Sergeant 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band” and 
described it in terms one would have 
thought more appropriate to Mozart 
than to the Beatles. But the magazine 
has apparently altered its perspective 
rather sharply, since a recent issue car- 
ried a short story by Garrison Keillor 
which was as cutting a piece of satire on 
the current rock scene as one is likely to 
encounter. 

The Grand Guignol anties of Alice 
Cooper, and his imitators, bother me 
very little because this is more theater 
than music and, as such, doesn't aim 
high and doesn't pretend to be more 
than it is. Cooper's most outrageous 
stunts come from an understanding, 
long ago gained by professional wres- 
tlers, that a large segment of the popu- 
lation is fascinated by the totally repul- 
sive. I have entirely different feelings 
about the rock musician who closed an 
outdoor concert in Miami with a ges- 
ture that was once known as indecent 
exposure, or the guitarist in Los An- 
geles who relieved himself on the stage 
in full view of his audience. The rock 
scene has not proved to be our finest 
hour. 

Of course, I'n whispering into a hur- 
ricane because the generation nurtured 
by rock music knows nothing else, and 
regards the trumpet and the clarinet as 
museum relies that should rest com- 
fortably beside the mandolin as instru- 
ments that long ago lost their relevan- 
cy. Only the amplified guitar exists, 
thumping out the rock beat in ear-shat- 
tering decibels. I think those who are 
prisoners of rock are missing a lot of 
pleasure that many of us used to get 
from sitting around jazz cellars late at 
night in Chicago or St. Louis or San 
Franeisco, hearing fine musicians im- 
provise and make wonderful, haunting 
sounds come from those now-forgotten 





instruments. Listeni g to musie : 
was quietly exciting, in a sensual a 
intellectual way that it no longer 
Volume and repetition have taken ove 
and the polished phrase, the inventi 
improvisation, the subtlety, seem to. n 
to exist no more. 
Oh weil, if a man does not keep pact 
with his companions, it may be because 
he hears a different drummer, and if 
may be forgiven for slipping into t 
elliptical form, I do. But I don’t believe 
that the crusty old New Englander who 
originally wrote those lines would eve: 
have marched to a drummer named Ra’ 
Seabies. I don't believe that for a min: 
ute. 
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LIFE ON MARS 


Sir: In his article "Life on Mars" (June 
Atlantic), David L. Chandler suggests 
that the Viking data contain strong 
evidence for Martian life; that the Vik- 
ing scientists are keeping quiet about 
their great discovery until some re- 
maining ambiguities are cleared up; 
and that NASA can be expected to call 
. 8 press conference soon to announce the 
 momentous news. I am sure that ev- 
- eryone connected with the Viking mis- 
sion wishes this pipe dream were true. 
Regrettably, it is not. 
«As the Viking scientist responsible 
- for the pyrolytic-release experiment— 
the experiment which obtained, to 
quote Chandler, “the strongest and 
most unambiguous piece of evidence for 
' Martian life”—I should like to set the 
- facts straight. It is true that the results 
of the experiment were unexpected, 
| that initially they suggested a possibly 
biological source, and that they have 
not yet received a detailed chemical 
explanation. Nevertheless, a dispas- 
sionate examination of all the evidence 
(some of it not yet published) leads to 
the conclusion that the results are com- 
patible with a non-biological explana- 
n, but not with any reasonable bio- 
gical one. 
Unfortunately, Chandler has many of 
basic facts wrong. For example, in 
e pyrolytic-release experiment, not 
ly was carbon dioxide labeled with 
idioactive carbon, but so also was car- 
on monoxide—a constituent of the 
rtian atmosphere that is far more 
active than carbon dioxide. The reac- 
n was not "completely eliminated” in 
the dark; rather, it showed a low, but 
definite, positive. Nor was it "complete- 
iminated" by heat. Rather, 12 per- 
remained after 3 hours at 175°C 
4 F), and 100 percent remained after 
100 ours. at wC ee) These and 






































other aspects of the Viking data sug- 
gest an inorganic reaction involving 
carbon monoxide, rather than a biolog- 
ical process. 

Of course, until a definitive explana- 
tion of the observations is forthcoming, 
a biological reaction will remain as a 
remote possibility. But nebody should 
be misled into thinking that there is 
substantial evidence for the latter in 
any of the Viking results. 

NORMAN H. Horowitz 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 


David Chandier replies: 

Dr. Horowitz's opinion that there is 
no substantial evidence for Martian life 
is not shared by all of his colleagues. 
For example, Patricia Straat of the 
biology team says that results from the 
labeled-release trials were “uniformly 
positive.” Viking scientist Carl Sagan 
told the June meeting of the American 
Geophysical Union that "two of the 
[life-seekirg] experiments have given 
positive results." And Robert Jastrow 
has called Horowitz's pyrolitic-release 
experimen: "a relatively strong item of 
evidence for Martian life." 

As to the "basic facts," it is true that 
I didn't mention the carbon monoxide; 
it simply seemed irrelevant to a clear 
understanding o? the experiment and 
its results, and so was omitted in the 
interest of clarity. It is also true that 
the first sample incubated in the dark 
showed a weakly positive response (23 
counts), but the second dark run had a 
clearly negative result (7.5 counts). If 
the two results are averaged, they give 
almost exaetly the background level of 
15—clearly negative. The sample that 
was heat-sterilized for three hours at 
175°C also gave a result of 15. In his 
own announcement of this result to the 
press, Horowitz said that “heat treat- 


ment of this soil does abolish the effect | 


we observed" (emphasis mine). His ap- 
parent reversal is puzzling. 

It is interesting that Dr. Horowitz 
now admits to a "remote possibility" of 
a biological reaction; a year ago he told 


a New Yorker writer that the proba- 


bility of finding any kind of life on Mars 
was a flat "zero." Perhaps this shift is 
another indication of the direetion in 
which the evidence is pointing. 


SACCO/VANZETTI 


SIR: I read Katherine Anne Porter’s 
“The Never-Ending Wrong" (June At- 


lantic) with considerable interest but a e 
with an even greater sense of puzzle- 


ment. As a personal statement of one 


who participated in the demonstrations | ue 


against the executions of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, her account 
has both historical and literary value, 
but the author fails, it seems to me, to 
establish her main thesis; namely, that 
the deaths of two impoverished immi- 
grants, one a shoemaker, the other a 
fishmonger, constituted a grave mis- 


carriage of justice which can never be. 0> 


effaced. For other than a passing allu- . 
sion or two to the fact that the deck was ~ 
stacked against the pair from the out- - 
set and that the judge was biased . 
against them, Porter offers little of - 
substance to sway us in favor of her . 
viewpoint. Indeed, she frequently as- | 
serts that the two men may have com- _ 
mitted the robbery and murder of — 
which they were accused, and even goes- 
so far, in her closing remarks, as to 
refute the arguments of some of those - 
who have made a case that Sacco and. 
Vanzetti were innocent. | 
GALE E. CHRISTIANSON. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SIR: Re Katherine Anne Porter's article - 
on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. What was. 
the "wrong" that brought forth al 











| Sinto her eng b but uc would do well 
to read Arthur Schopenhauer’s essay 
^on style, in whick he admonishes au- 
thors not to "tremble between the two 
-" separate aims of communicating what 
they want to:ssay and of concealing it." 
HARRY W. HENDERSON 
` Washington, D. C. 


SIR: As I read Miss Porter's essay, I got 
the increasingly uneasy feeling that the 
wrong had little to do with Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Rather, the grave miscarriage 
of justice was simply the failure, in 
Miss Porter’s view, of the authorities to 
heed the demands of a larger popular 
protest movement. As Miss Porter says 
‘at the end of her essay, Sacco and 
-Vanzetti's guilt or innocence was not 
_ what mattered. What did matter was 
that the authorities placed the law 
|. "above the judgment of the people." 
Miss Porter is simply in error. The 
law was placed, as it so often is, above 
the judgment of some people but well 
within the reach of others. Thus, Miss 
Porter's implied solution to such mis- 
carriages o£ justice is precisely what we 
-must not Gave. It is precisely what 
causes such: miscarriages. 
If we are to be free, we cannot have a 
law which answers to the judgment of 
"the peeple" —ar abstraction which al- 
ways has and always will mean “some 
people.” We must have a law above all 
the people, including judges, con- 
.. gressmen, and Presidents, all the time. 
— We can hepe for justice only if we 
accept the existence of a source of value 
- which cverarches ruler and ruled alike. 
- As C. S Lewis said, “A dogmatic belief 
-in objective value is necessary to the 
. very idea e£ a rule which is not tyranny 
.. or an cbedience which is not slavery" 
— (The Abolition af Man, 1947). 
É LEX O. MCMILLAN, IIT 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





SIR: As anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti 
< inherited, and apparently exercised 
<- freely, the righ: to decry a government 


© of laws, rot men. As murderers who 






zi deprived two other human beings of the 


One ofthe most important times of the 
year for any winery is the harvest. 

In order to make the best possible 
wine, we want to crush our grapes only at 
the very peak of their maturity. Experi- 
ence, of course, tells us approximately 
when each varietal grape will reach that 
point, but it is important that we know 
precisely when the grapes will reach that 
critical point of maturity. 


Field Tests 


In order to determine that time, about 
three weeks before estimated maturity, 
our field men start to take samples of 
grapes from the vineyards for testing. 

From representative rows of vines, 
about 200 individual grapes are col- 
lected. They are taken from both sides of 
the row-—from the top of the vines, from 
the bottom, and from both the inside and 
the outside. 

These individual grapes together 
make up one sample which our field 
man "juices" on the spot. 

He then makes his own sugar test of 
the juice, puts it in a cold box and sends it 
to our laboratory for more exact sugar 
testing, plus acid and pH analyses. 


Laboratory Analyses 

Some wineries test only in the field, 
but we feel this is too crucial a time in 
the making of fine wines to not follow 
through with as much care as possible. 

These on-going analyses are each 
presented to meetings of the winemaker 
and the field man for their judgments. 
They pinpoint the exact time of matu- 
rity —that important moment when the 
complex flavor characteristics of the 
grape are at their peak. 


Theimportance of timely 
harvesting to fine wines. 






t aet 





The Harvest Itself 

From the results of these tests, our field 
men then schedule deliveries from our: 
growers. Because of varying types of soil. 
within a given vineyard certain areas = 
may mature earlier. If the vineyard is a 
large one, these areas are picked first. 

Üsually an entire varietal crop is 
picked within a one to two week period, ..- 
allowing for differing times of maturity. = 

Since we believe that, in order too 
capture the crop's optimum quality, 
grapes should be crushed within four 
hours after picking, all our grapes are 
scheduled for delivery to the winery 
within three hours of picking. 


Final Inspection 
When grapes are delivered to any 
winery, a State Inspector is standing by to 
check the sugar content and physical 
defects. 
But what is most unusual is that at 
Gallo we have the winemaker —the 
man responsible for that particular 
wine — also standing by to check on 
quality. 5 
Í We know of no other winery that does - 
this. es 
Even though other knowledgeable : 
people have passed a particular load of « 
rapes, if the winemaker for any reason - 
eels that they are not perfectly suited for 
his wines, he can, and does, reject them. 


This is typical of all our efforts to make - 
fine wines. We can never do, or care, too 
much. 


In fact, everyone at the Gallo Vine- . 
yards adheres to the credo that has | 
always been our guide: our aim in | 
winemaking is to bring you the finest, - 
highest quality wines our skills can - 
possibly produce. 

Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California 








re, they were fairly tried and ¢ 


ly executed. And if Nietzsche's skull 

dded, it was not at the inevitable fate 

“would-be supermen: Also sprach Za- 
thustra. 

H. W. GLEASON, JR. 

Shippensburg, Pa. 


VIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sir: I read Andrew Ward's “Pencils 
Down" (May Atlantic) with great plea- 
iure. Like him, I suffered through an 
mbiguous test as a child. Several chil- 
en, including one of my girlfriends, 
re assembled in a small room. A 
man asked each of us to tap his right 
‘oot ten times. My friend did so quickly 
id efficiently. I tapped six times, hesi- 
ated, and tapped four times more. I 
hought I was in the clear, but the 
woman said it was an "uneven tap" and 
'efused to tell me what horrible tenden- 
cy it revealed. 
The scene was repeated throughout 
my life. The tapping girl was replaced 





_ by the classmate who mentioned Sartre 
in her college board writing sample. 





The woman was replaced by the Eng- 


lish instructor who expected me to un- 
 derstand why "Faulkner goes too far in 
ascribing precognition to schizophre- 
nics.” 
"there would always be someone better, 
. someone who aced it every time. Years 
later I had a baby. In labor I exhibited 


I developed the conviction that 


the normal amount of cowardice and 


renewed interest in religion, but I felt 


pretty proud of myself afterward. Alas, 
a few hours later another woman deliv- 
ered an eight-and-a-half-pound boy, 
breech birth, and walked away from the 

ble. The tapping girl had struck 


Ton! STASZEK MATTIS 
Sunland, Calif. 


IR: You will have to stop doing this to 
iy emotions. 

-I went from awe and tears (last para- 
raph) caused by John Gardner's “Re- 
emption” (May Atlantic) to never-end- 

ng gut laughter caused by Andrew 
Ward's “Pencils Down.” My insides 
ache from howling. 

| G. BELL 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


IR: What a literary mother lode ar- 

ved this week! Every night I read a 

election of 119 Years of The Atlantic 

and every day I savor Katherine Anne 
Porter’ s recollections of Sacco and Van- 
. to say nothing of another 








ynamie story by John Sayles. You are 
quite correct abcut this young writer— 
thank you for introducing and encour- 
aging him (I ritaally reread “I-80 Ne- 
braska" every few months and almost 
relive the ten summers I’ve driven 
across it). 
SHIRLEY STUCKERT ZOEGER 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


SiR: I enioyed John Sayles's story 
“Golden State" (Cune Atlantic) about as 
much as any ve read anytime. As I 
read I tasted the cheap wine, smelled 
the ocean breeze, felt its chill, heard the 
profound mutter:ngs, and, as a result, 
the episode has become as real to me as 
anything that hes happened to me in 
real life. 
FRANK MELLO 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sir: In the June issue of The Atlantic 
there is a “poem’ entitled "Dr. Freud" 
by Andrew Glaze. This piece is nothing 
but sheer, Jat prose masquerading as 
poetry. It is one of the most blatant 
examples of this practice, which has 
reached epidemie proportions in this 
country, and which is the ruination of 
literature. 

ROBERT HECKERT 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SiR: Re Daniel Yerzin's "The Terrifying 
Prospect" (April Atlantic). Yergin re- 
fers to the problem of "living in a world 
glutted with plutoaium." A glut of plu- 
tonium need not ever be a problem. 
Plutonium is an energy resource. A 
pound of p.utoniam is equivalent to 
more than 5900 barrels of oil. 

The safe and prefitable way to get rid 
of plutonium: is to dilute it with natural 
uranium, as it is being separated in 
reprocessing, into a mixture containing 
4 percent or less cf plutonium; to fab- 
ricate the mixture into fuel rods; and to 
use these rods to replace some of the 
slightly enriched uranium fuel rods 
normally used in our nuclear power 
plants. The plutoniam will be consumed 
by the fission process, producing heat 
and the normal mixture of fission 
products. 

If a breeder reactor produces more 
plutonium than it consumes, either op- 
erate the breeder less efficiently so that 
it produces only as much plutonium as 
it consumes, or use the excess pluto- 
nium as nuclear fael in the way de- 
scribed above. 


The military establishments have 
been handling large numbers of pluto- . 
nium bombs for over thirty years and - 
apparently none have been stolen. Is it 
credible that we have suddenly become 
unable to maintain sufficient security 
from loss of nuclear materials? 

W. STANDISH MILLER | 
Fullerton, Calif. 


sir: Larry Van Dyne’s excellent article 
on the plight of City University of New 
York (June Atlantic) overlooked one im- 
portant consideration. While nonpublic 
colleges are able to spend 35 percent 
more money per student per year than 
public colleges ($3774 versus $2790 in 
1976, per the 1977 report of the Nation- 
al Center for Education Statistics), 
some state governments have been in- 
creasing publie aid for nonpublic col- 
leges and have been trying to cut back 
support for public colleges. New York 
Governor Carey, for example, recently 
proposed a 5.5 percent cut in CUNY’s 
budget while recommending a 5.8 per- 
cent increase in state funding of 
church-related and other private col- 
leges. Similar trends can be seen in New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and other 
states. 

If this trend is not halted, class strat- 
ification in higher education will be- 
come even more pronounced than at 
present, with affluent private colleges 
serving a narrow, increasingly powerful 
elite and public colleges serving—and 
none too well—the less affluent, the 
powerless, minorities, and the rejects 
from the private institutions. Further, 
much of the public aid flowing to pri- | 
vate colleges goes to schools with sub- _ 
stantial sectarian purposes and often ` 
admissions and hiring policies and stu- ~— 
dent requirements that are religiously 
discriminatory. | 

EDD DOERR 
Silver Spring, Md. 


CORRECTION 


Owing to an erroneous identification 
on the part of the publisher, Steven 
Reiner’s review of The Broken Heart 
(June Atlantic) describes the book’s au- 
thor, James J. Lynch, as “M.D.” rather 
than, correctly, as a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology. 














The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommo- 
date letters in excess of 500 words. Light 
editing, for style and economy, is the rule 
rather than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless stipulated, is free 
for publication in our letters column. _ 
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Whether your car is worth 
$600 or $6,000, next year it'll be 
worth less while the cost of your 
insurance will probably be more. 

Insurance rates are going 
up because the costs of repairs, 
doctor bills and hospital expenses are 
gomg up. 

But there are ways to help 
keep down the costs of your auto 
insurance. 


Change your deductibles. 


You could save up to 2596 
of the cost of your present com- 
prehensive/theft insurance by 
going from no deductible to a $50 
deductible. 

On your collision premium, 
changing from a $100 deductible to 
a $200 deductible could also save 
you up to 25%. 

And, if your car is only 
worth a few hundred dollars, consider 
dropping collision and comprehensive 

completely. 


Check your discounts. 

In most states, drivers 
under age 21 in your family who com- 
 plete certified driver training 





Its your insurance. 
We want you to understand 
What youre paying for. 





you paying more than 
d to for your auto insuran 






























courses may make you eligible for a 
10% savings. 

Those good grades your 
children received in high school and 
college not only make you proud, . 
they could also save you another 1095. 

If you drive to work, use a 
car pool. In some states, you could 
save up to 30% on your premiums. 


Don't decrease your 
liability coverage. 

Whatever you do, main- 
tain enough liability coverage. 

Its the most important part 
of your policy because it protects you 
against large claims that could wipe 
you out financially. Jury awards have 
been skyrocketing. 

The small fender-benders 
you can handle. | 

The large lawsuits you can't. 


Talk with your agent. 


Agents can help you get 
the very best coverage for your 
premium dollars. | 

And remember, drive care- 
fully. Observe all traffic regulations. 
Careful driving can also save you 
money. i 











A report on how the forest industry is working 
to get twice as much wood from Americas 
commercial forests. Year after year. Forever. 


Wood is one of the world's most 
valuable resources. 

It's America's busiest building ma- 
terial. It's also the basic ingredient in 
pulp, packaging and a thousand other 
products—right down to the paper this 
ad is printed on. 


More Wood From Less Land. 


But while world demand for wood 
is increasing, the amount of land avail- 
able for commercial forests* is shrink- 
ing. Some of it has been set aside for 
parks and wilderness areas. Much of it 
has been turned into farms, freeways 
and new developments. 




























































































The chart above shows that U.S. 
consumption of all wood and paper prod- 
ucts will double in less than 50 years. 
Thus the reason behind Operation Double 
Tree— the forest industry's name for in- 
tensive forest management that can 
double the amount of wood grown on a 
given piece of land. And do it in such a 
way that the forest remains a valuable 
part of the ecosystem. 


*Commercial forest is described as that 
portion of the total forest which is capable 
of, and available for, growing trees for 
harvest. Parks, wilderness and primitive 
areas are not included. 


The two Douglas firs to the right grew in 
the forests of ihe Cascade Mountains of 
Washington State. Both were harvested 
when they were 25 years old. The differ- 
ence is, the larger one grew in an Opera- 
tion Double Tree area, while the smaller 
one did not. 





Double Tree is ambitious and is 
alreadv worlang. 

ii across the U.S., forest product 
comparies are working to double for- 
est vie:d. In Oregon and Washington, 
forest croduct companies are predicting 


South 
triple growth with genetically superior 
trees planted in prime forestlands. 
Through thinning efforts alone, 
some comparies in the Great Lakes 


West 


States have increased diame- 
ters of remaining trees 
enough to double wood aaf 
volume per acre a 
over a 35-year 
period. 














Double Tree isn't limited to large indus- 
trial tree farms. Individual woodlot 
owners from Maine to Georgia are put- 
ting idle lands to work, creating green 
belts that offer the twin payoffs of an 
increased harvest and eternal forests. 

That may sound like a paradox, like 
eating a cake and having it, too. But un- 
like oil or coal, wood is one natural re- 
source that is renewable. And modern 
forestry has found ways to make Mother 
Nature more productive. 





Vi xd 


New England 
Today's intensive forest management 
is rooted in nature's own ecological cycle. It 
begins with the harvest. Slower growing 
trees are thinned out. 
Others are harvestec 
at peak growth. 
And every 


Great Lakes 





ttempt is made to use every last part of 
he tree: tops, lintbs and bark. 


he New 





But the real key is in the new for- 
st. The new trees. 

In some areas, foresters plant new 
eedings by macnine, or bv hand. Heli- 
opters are also ased to re-seed. When 
‘oung seedlings zo ir, the forest often 
‘ets a five-year «ead start over natural 
egeneration ir. the same area. 

Many of them are of genetically su- 
rior stock, the resuit of years of se- 
ective "breeding " Seedlings by the hun- 
lreds of millions are grown in special 
ursenes. Theyr» healthier, faster grow- 
rs that mature aster and can be har- 
ested sooner 

some forestands, such 
s$ those in the Nc-thezst ai 
nd Lake States, are 
aft to Mother 
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Nature because natural regeneration 
does a better Job. 

Soil studies determine prime grow- 
ing areas. When necessary, nutrients 
are added. And the young trees are pro- 
tected from de- 
structive 
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insects, fires and natural enemies. 

The result is a better quality forest, 
one that can be at least twice as pro- 
ductive. 


Who Owns The American Forests? 


significantly, the principles of Op- 
eration Double Tree are being used on 
only a small portion of America's forest- 
land. And good as Double Tree is, it 
might not be enough. Too much of the 
American forest is still under-utilized 
and under-productive. 

Overall, industrial forestlands are 
working the hardest. Industry owns only 
13 percent of the commercial forest- 
land, but it provides almost 30 percent 
of the total harvest. Some 4 million pri- 
vate individuals own 60 percent. Gov- 
ernment owns about 27 percent. 

All of which means we must join to 
make the most productive use of our 
remaining commercial forestland. 
Industry has invested millions to 
make the concept a reality. 
But money isn't enough. 
Leaders and landowners 
alike must understand 
the problem. And, 
more important, 
the solution. 

For more infor- 
mation, write for 
our free booklet 
"Managing the 
Great Ameri- 
can Forest," 
American For- 

est Institute, 
P.O. Box 873, 
Springfield, 
VA 22150. 
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. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





by William W. Warner 


- With ii coming of the 200-mile limit, and the the development of post- World. War H fishing took: 
.. resulting scramble to establish fishing nologies must eventually fall in with the West Ger- 
 sovereignties, an ominous fact often gets mans. Acting on these suggestions, after prolonged. 


D d d d p. cop 51 Lg | diplomatic correspondence and a thoroughly Teutonic 
overlooked: the worldwide catch has leveled examination of my bona fides by the embassy of the 


ff. Can the nations of the world learn to | Federal Republic in Washington, I received permis- 
tsten their undersea resources? Here isa  _ sion to board the Frithjof LI, newest of the German __ 
firsthand view of the international fishing |. — .government's Fischereischutzbocte, or combined fleet. 
seen from the decks ofa West supply, hospital, and weather station vessels, at S 
ero John's, Newfoundland, onc a | bitter ped day In 


^ H f you want t the det go with 
WE the West Germans," said Dick 
ellison, mate oe t he Boston trawler "Fremont. . Most 


iof’ S pem a rubl 
ingeniously ballasted, 

; ty trained apes 
fe you take “the Gann nd their ice n 
> Labracor, that is something to see,” 

i reported. "In comparison, everything 


ce. Anyone seriously interested in — 





fisheries j jurisdiction, which went into o élfect the. first of 
the. year, two months before. that of the Urited 


: To begin to understand a modern high-seas factory 
trawler, capable of catching and processing over 250 


- tons of fish a day, is absorbing and difficult. work. 


. Moments of boredom. will, of course, intrude, as 
: during the long and wearying storm days, Force 10 
and 11 on the Beaufort scale, when fishing ceases and 
all but the bridge and engine room watches tura to. 
But, even then, there are compensations. Ship-fol:ow- 
ing kittiwakes and fulmars swoop and soar at their 
best. The great floating international community that 
-crowds the northern fishing banks in fine weather— 
- ‘Russians, Poles, Portuguese, Spanish, French— begins 


. | to disperse, looking for sea room. One may watch in 
< uneasy fascination as their ships wallow and plunge 
- toward distant horizons, taking full seas over ice- 
lacquered bows. Below in the factory section there are 


always odd fish to examine. Or long and quiet corver- 


E. sations on the bridge, undisturbed by the usual 


preoccupations of modern electronic fishing or heavy 
gear handling. 

What follows is excerpts from my logbock on these 
and other subjects, with some subsequent shore edit- 
ing. (Let us be honest; clear prose comes hard when 
chairs slide, books fly across the cabin, and tzbles 
. wrench at their mooring sockets.) Also included are 
- explanatory passages, as required. 


| Friday, February 4: Overcast. Large, heavy snowflakes. 
^ Long white carpets of loose pancake, undulating with 
swells. We bagged fifty tons—mostly cod, some redfisa— 
. sometime last night during Captain Ernst's watch. This by 
far biggest haulback to date. Wish I had seen it come 
aboard. Now (8:00 A.M.) the huge cod end remains hzlf 
full, hanging high from aft gantry mast, since hatchways 


and ; pens belowdecks still clogged with fish. Meanwhile, we 
A. have set out second net, another Engel 250. 


E Decide to go below to examine catch. Faithful to my 
jo request, genial Portuguese factory and freezer section 
workers have saved strange fish for me. Today it's great 
variety er Macrouridae, « or grenadiers, r more. in fact, than 


can be identified from my ten-pound ichthyological librar 
squeezed into duffel bag with such difficulty. Have | 
s range, almost fossiloid appearance. Blunt head, oversize 
eyes, thin body tapering to whiplike tail. Fresh caught thi 
eyes glow fiery red, then eventually fade to color and 
consistency jellied consommé. Fischmeister says Him 
grenadiers' raspy scales so sharp and tough species cannot | 
be used for fish meal. So overboard they go where, I have. 
noticed, even the gulls pass them up. z 
Wild scene down in factory. All eight pens, each capable ji 
holding 800 pounds fish, still filled. Almost equal amount . 
soilled over on catwalk gratings and deck. German deck | 
watch, plus any and all available extra hands, called down o 
t» help. Most are attacking overflow, making initial sort. 
Cod heaved onto one conveyor belt system leading to : 
machines; incidental catch of spotted wolffish, Greenland 
Falibut, and redfish, which must be hand-cleaned, to - 
another belt which goes to wooden cutting tables on 
starboard side; skates, lumpfish, eelpouts, dabs, cusk, F 
sculpins, other “trash” species to still another which takes 
tnem down portside to fish meal factory one deck below. 
Some Portuguese singing, others shouting, joking, or > 
trading obscene gestures with Germans. Much 
camaraderie, much excitement, as always with big catch. 
Fischmeister yelling head off trying to have instructions D — 
teard over clamor. His responsibility alone to decide on. 
sorting and best, most efficient use of famous Baader 
machines. Smaller cod can go to model 38 or 338 | 
Rundlaufer [horizontal revolving cutting table], spewing 
cut 82 fillets per minute, or 181 Kopflaufer [vertical, 
receive whole fish headfirst], slower, but accommodating. 
greater size range. Larger cod go to Super-412, fantastic ^ 
cevice which grabs fish by tail and pulls them right side up- 
fhrough continually adjusting fillet knives, 50 to the s 
minute. | Ent 
1035: PA system booms out familiar monotone call, - 
zlways twice repeated: "Hieven, hieven, an Deck, Einhol'; 
dieven, hieven, an Deck, Einhol’.” Deck watch returns - 
topside. Another haul is beginning. Where will new fish 
&t? Soon chains rattling and big steel bobbins rolling and: 
gonging on steel deck immefiately overhead. Add this to 
factory noises, and it’s strictly the anvil foundry, the devi 
workshop. Have to inch my way forward through three 
feet-deep piles spotted wolffish which completely bury ste 
grating catwalks. Some still writhing slowly. Disquieting, 
since boys say healthy specimens can easily bite through 
ear handle. My thin Topsider boots not made for this soi 
ef thing. Fish piled up in every corner. Will be no singin; 
:oking by end of this twelve-hour watch, I am sure. | 
How grand to re-emerge in daylight! Wind is up, snow 
«topping, and lone shaft of sunlight bursting through to 
vest. Grab rail stanchion and watch fulmar riding. — 
motionless in ship's draft not four or five feet aw: 
xeeps cocking head and staring silently at m 
quite fascinated by. my struggles to mainta 





eep camera dry. 
hom? | 

Big news during evening ship-to-ship radio chatter. 
eems that Canadian patrol vessel John Cabot has 


“ave curious feeling. Who is observing 


pprehended Norwegian longliner and is escorting to St. 
ohn' S. Rumor i is Norwegian drifted over from Greenland, 
license. no-documentation, nothing. At first resisted, 
: ing i ignorance and disputing position, but Cabot 
j ill ir navy for armed escort. Captain Ernst 
ot yet used to this sort of thing. "My God,” he says. 
It's Chicago-on the high seas!” 


o take fifty tons of fish in a 
ground trawl or bottom net is 
today rather exceptional on the 
Labrador banks. A more usual 

DE haul will run five to ten tons. 

he kind of net m to make such catches is an 
impressive and costly piece of equipment utilizing over 
three miles of synthetic twine of varying diameters, at 
"least 200 feet of high-alloy steel chain, 150 plastic 
floats about the size of junior league soccer balls, at 
least thirty 130-pound bobbins or steel roller balls, two 
steel paravane "doors" weighing two and a half tons 
each, anc slightly over four miles of towing cable, 
hree-strand, three. and three quarters inches in diame- 
er, and seventy-eizht tons test. 

-To picture this assemblage dragging over the sea 
floor, think ef a iarge-mouthed funnel with a long 
tubular tail, slightly fattened at its end. The floats 

paced along the net’s headline “lift” or vertically 

en the funnel mouth; the bobbins of the ground 
e, which is in fact a double-stranded chain, keep it 
snug on the bottom and help it to roll over the rocks 

id glacial boulders so often found off Greenland and 

je Labrador. Long tapering wings of light twine 

ke the sides or walls of the funnel mouth at their 
se; their pointed tips help herd the fish. Riding far 
ead of the net on the towing cables are the heavy 
oors, which behave like kites in the water and “open,” 
laterally spread, the net. Some 500 feet back from 
doors, at the end of the net assembly, is a large bag 
ide which the fish collect. This bag, called the cod 
jin many languages, has a stretched mesh size of 
o to three inches, as determined by international 
ulations, te permit small fish to escape. All large- 

| ends also hawe very thick twine laced with both 

ind vertical ribbing ropes to withstand the 

any tons of fish; two rows of floats on 

D keep their aaa and prevent twist- 


ing; and both a Medusa-haired stream of black rope. 
baggywrinkle and a large piece of oxhide on their 
underbodies, without. which they would soon. chafe 
apart from ground abrasion. Adding the length of the | 
wings and their stabilizing bridles, most nets tend to be - 
longer than the ships that tow them. This. means that 
the net must be “fleeted,” ” or brought aboard in 
sections and laid down zigzag within the confines ol 

the working deck bya battery of winches and. a bewil- 
dering array of horizontal-, vertical-, and diagonal- 
pull cables. Ground trawls are typically hauled back - 
every two or three hours, night and day, an exercise - 


which in heavy weather requires seamanship of the — 


highest order. The helmsman must pay constant atten- 


tion to the ship's heading relative to the wind, since. : 


quartering and following seas can crash up the stern 
ramp and carry away the men who at certain stages 
must work right at its edge, coupling or uncoupling 
chains and cables. Meeting the seas bow-on can also 
bury the ramp through excessive pitching, producing a 

the same dangerous effect. 


For these reasons beam seas are the preferred rough- : S : 
weather heading when the net begins to come aboard. __ 
The rolling that follows creates new problems. Cables "e 


and heavy hooks swing wildly; the big bobbins trans- 


form the deck into a demonic bowling alley, rolling. 5 


and crashing athwartships. If thé mate of the watch— _~ 
who operates a ten-foot-wide console of winch levers, 
brakes, and gear-coupling switches from aft windows. 
on the bridge— performs his job skillfully, he can do. 


much to dampen down this confusion. If he does not, _ 


fouled gear, delays, and crew injuries will surely 
result, When at last a bulging cod end is nursed up on — 
deck from breaking seas, hydraulically powered. safety. i 


gates close off the ramp and the crew breathes a sigh _ 


of relief. All that remains to be done is to untie a large | 
purse rope knot closely resembling a hangman’s noose _ 


at the tail of the bag and hoist it high on the. two- : 
legged gantry mast located near the stern of all trawl- — 5 
ers. From this position the fish inside swoosh rapidly — 


down through deck hatches to the factory. Forgetting 
to retie the cod end knot before the net is set out again. 
is the most grievous error a crew member can commit. 
Certain New England fishermen call this "iaking a 
Boston tunnel." " 

Cod and redfish are the. "target" species most. 
favored by iod pud in. he volder waters of the | 








father of the frozen food industry, during his early 

^. experiments with quick freezing in the 1930s. Its color, 

. ranging from pink or rose to flaming red, sets it apart 

.. from all other fish in gray northern seas, like a 

-cardinal in winter woods. Among its other distinctions, 
the redfish bears its young alive and may be one of the 
longest-lived of all marine fishes. Sexually mature 

‘individuals, weighing about two pounds and measur- 
ing fifteen inches, may be as old as eleven or twelve 
years; whoppers of over thirty pounds and forty inches 
are believed to be over fifty. Unfortunately, redfish are 
not much to look at by the time they are hauled up 
from the deeper waters they seem to prefer for much 
of the year. In addition to a rapid loss of skin color, 
their large sounds, or swim bladders, often rupture, 
forcing out internal organs and swelling already 
grotesque eyes, which is why redfish are seldom seen 

.-in fresh fish shops. But the reader may be more 
-familiar with these fish than he suspects. Their meat is 

— firm, white, and well suited to freezing. Sold as ocean 

< perch,” redfish are a prime constituent of the frozen 

. fish sticks, fishburgers, and miniature cocktail fish- 

-balls found in every supermarket. 

— Any attempt to describe the numerous incicental 
species caught with cod and redfish, even scientists 
will admit, can be very heavy going. Worthy of special 
mention, perhaps, are the grenadiers, a widely distrib- 
uted family better known to fishermen as rattails. 
These are the fish with glowing eyes that doth the sea 
gulls and the Fischmeister, or factory manager, of the 
Wesermiinde turned down. Although their scales may 

"be too hard for fish meal grinding, grenadiers are 

.. nevertheless said to be excellent eating when sk.nned. 

Canada, in fact, is pushing them, offering the foreign 

fleets liberal quotas within her 200-mile zone. 

«In so doing Canadian authorities may still be 
. influenced by the siren songs of the great ocean- 

E ographic-sciences boom of the late 1956s and early 

. 1960s. During those heady days, the reader may 

. remember, oceanographers assured us that the fish 

.. protein resources of the sea were inexhaustible, largely 
- untapped, and the obvious answer to world population 

. problems. Prominent in their repertory of underuti- 

lized species were the grenadiers, which they described 

as one of the most abundant of all fishes beth on 


















































of the oceans. This. sienten. however, had one 
serious flaw. Grenadiers are fairly abundant aleng the 
steep drop-off of our peepee shelves from 2000 





tally—but their presence . on the deep sea floor is no 
recognized as extremely scarce. 
In this the grenadiers symbolize a global fish ig 
problem; namely, the great bulk of commercially 
exploitable fish tend to crowd together on the conti- — 
nental shelf and slope waters, whereas the very deepor o 
abyssal portions which make up 85 percent of world 3 
oceans increasingly appear to be vast deserts, fish-poor 
and biologically impoverished in general. Since the — 
United States's establishment of a 200-mile zone last. _ 
March, nations the world over have followed suit. At- 
present writing nearly all coastal states are painfully 
staking out their 200-mile wide sections of the limited 
shelf and slope waters. If the owners of these newly 
created preserves are good husbandmen cooperating 
with one another in management, the outlook may be 
bright; given a little rest, depleted or nearly exhausted 
fish stocks show surprising powers of recovery. But 
there are already indications that developing nations | __ 
may wish to sell off their new fishing birthrights tothe __ 
highest bidders, so to speak, with little thought for the 
future. And, at this moment, there is a more ominous 
overall note. Often overlooked in the general scramble _ 
to claim new fishing sovereignties is the fact that the 
total world catch, after decades of dizzying rises, has 
leveled off for the last six years at approximately 70. — 
million metric tons, in spite of great intensification of... 
fishing effort. Some fishery biologists warned us about. 
this long ago. Visionary oceanographers are now . 
beginning to listen, and have changed their tune. 
All West German factory trawlers are in truth bina- 
tional communities. The factory section workers, who. 
comprise about one half of their sixty- to seventy-man | 
crews, are almost entirely Portuguese. West Germany, 
it must be remembered, enjoys an economy like ours; 
German workers willing to heave fish or operate. 
processing machines for long watches belowdecks ar: 
today almost impossible to find. The Portuguese ab 
fill this gap. They earn the equivalent of $520 à mor 
in base pay, and bonuses, or "premiums," per toi 
processed fish, ranging from 38 cents for fish me 
species to $1.65 for boneless cod fillets. The coc 
premium alone, for example, may add $1500 to the 
salary on an average three-month voyage. The s: 
system extends to all crew members and officers, fre 
the cabin boy to the captain, to whom it can meat 
much as $20,000 on a good trip. On the Weserm 
three Portuguese were also members of the dec 
Each was a veteran of the Portuguese 
dery schooners, the last of which wa 























































80 ir SORA io all hands that there is a little 

ie, often repeated. "Die Heuer," the German 

hermen s:y, “sind nur für die Steuer." “The base 
y just goes for taxes." 


Thursday, February 10: Barometer skidding. Ugly SE 
wind. Forty knots, gusting to fifty or more. Has pushed all 
ce far to wes ward. so we plunge along without its 
beneficial shetter. Ivory gulls have departed. Even fulmars 
seem to be deserting us. Do they know something we 
don't? Little «ittiwakes alone stick close by, doggedly 
riding ship's apdrafts. 

0910: Up cn bridge alarm horn suddenly squawks; 

nsion gauges for main towing cables showing red. First 

teuermann wying various maneuvers. No avail. We are 
festgemacht, or badly “rimracked,” as New England 
fishermen say of major aang-ups. Soon needle on port 
< gauge flutters, drops, and goes dead at zero, which means 
something onthat side bas given away. Long, difficult 
-"haulback. Flabby ced erd, not more than three, four tons, 
finally recovered afier fifty-five minutes’ effort, as against 
lo mal fifteer or twenty. Damage: port sweepline parted, 
ound chain broken, and big tear in belly or midsection 
Deck wo-k getting very dicey. During confusion we 
t taken @ sea or two up ramp, and one crew member 
y felled from knock on head by cable loop. But first 
teu mann orders second net out and puts crew to 
` iring first Some are stringing up broken ground chain 
rom aft mast, trying to immobilize big bobbins with stops 

d guy. lines. In this weather! I don't want to look. 

Kindly Heer Thee, third Steuermann, comes up from 

pection trip below to show me deformed cod, with rear 

ird of body sent upward almost at right. angle. Says it's a 

eal adn luck n Could 1 use some now, I ius. 


beacon, for mother ship to pick up in good time, But in 
calm weather she may take catchers alongside for direct 
transfer. Also says the "daughters" stay out for years on 
end, with crew replacements at sea. This explains tired 
appearance—rust-pitted, flaking gray paint, and generally 
drab all over, as are their names, which invariably 
celebrate heroes international socialism or founders 
German Democratic Republic, from Rosa Luxemburg to 
Johannes Becher. This in marked ccntrast to Russians, 
incidentally, who show some flair in naming, especially for 
writers and artists. After Pushkins, of course, came bigger 
and better Mayakovsky class, named after revolutionary 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. And on:y last night in 
captain's cabin, poring over registry lists, we discover 
Tolstoi, Turgenev, Gogol, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Van 
Gogh within ranks huge Soviet fleet, now estimated at over 
700 large factory trawlers. 

Ask Captain Ernst if he ever has friendly. radio : 
conversations with East Germans, as he does endlessly with ` 
his Bundesrepublik colleagues. Says some years ago he 
did, when there were older generaticn captains, but now 
it’s a younger lot who have grown up under communism, 
know nothing else, and consider idle VHF chitchat - 
frivolous, decadent. “I tell you, I can't stand to listen to 
them,” he says. “Occasionally they do joke among | 
themselves, but it's so childish. You hear them announcing 
some little gift, some present like a case of apples for a. 
good catch or going over a quota, just like they were kids 
in school. Can you imagine? And there's a commissar on 


the Junge Welt for monthly political meetings at sea. Then E LS 


they send out announcements. Maxims, they are, straight - 
out of Mao's little red | book. I don' t want to listen to it, it 
disturbs me so.’ 


Although long recognized as leaders in electron 
fish- € and sd E sophie. stipite te h 


| c apheriform you is 





about exotic drinks he used to sample when on Hamburg- 
Amerika Line tropical cruise ships. “Ach, ein echtes 
Bacardi Collins, das schmeckt so gut!" he says. pursirg 
. and smacking lips. Tells me there was quite a party up 
-forward last night and appears to have mild hargover. 
. . This morning heard violent argument between fish meal 
-foreman and unidentified crew member in forward 
. passageway. Then, at lunch, Fischmeister comp'ains long 
. and loud about insufficient help. Says owners reduced 
_. factory hands this trip. He can’t keep up the production; 
`> the Portuguese are good workers, but you have to keep eye 
on them every minute, ete., etc. Long chat in P.M. with | 
. radio officer. “I tell you, from the birth this ship does 
nothing right,” he says. “Mr. William, perhaps you think I 
will be crazy, but I believe every ship has a soui, and this 
one is bad from the birth." 
"But the captain, he is okay," he quickly adds. “He 
knows how to catch fish. He will never get fired." 
Are we losing our Geist? Are nerves beginning to fray? 
Wesermünde has now been at sea 64 days; self, 31. 
Wouldn't be surprised. 


Although individual ship rules may differ, some 
drinking at sea is permitted on all West German trawl- 
ers, On the Wesermünde crew members were allowed 
`c to buy one bottle of schnapps and one case of canned 

~ beer a week. In the view of most captains, crews self- 
regulate drinking or other social problems. So strong is 
the motivation provided by the premium system that a 
man whose drinking interferes in any way with his 
work is quickly singled out and dropped ty common 
consent before the next trip. So, too, of course, with 


T ‘born troublemakers. Morale generally runs very high; 


_ the flare-up and complaining moods noted above were 
“unique to that day and undoubtedly reflected the rest- 
lessness that comes with unrelenting storms. Unlike 

he Russians, the Germans do not bother with special 
recreational programs. There are good reasons for 
. Russian factory trawler crews remair at sea for 
months, after which. they are usually but not 

jr tiim h home for | one | month's leave. Thus their 


Labrador in winter. The ships return to home: por 
between trips for a week to ten days, during whic! 
but a skeleton maintenance crew take short leave 
addition, all officers and crew members receive pi 
annual leave computed at two days for every seven 
spent at sea. Wives of German officers may accom- 
pany their spouses on any given trip. The winter ` 
Greenland--Labrador trip is not popular. | 
All West German trawler captains work their way. 
up from the deck, without which experience they could > 
not possibly understand the gear-handling seamanship 
that is an important part of their job. Much given to. 
mild ridicule of their merchant marine counterparts 
("Imagine, just steaming from one place to another, 
back and forth; 1 would go out of my mind! Das ist. 
nicht Seefahrt! "), they have very high earnings in- 
good years, comparable to those of corporate exec- . 
utives. But their tenure, if indeed it can be called that, . 


gives them much anxiety. Possibly one and certainly 


two trips a year with below-par catches means replace- e i 
ment. Not surprisingly, one often finds former cap- 
tains among the Steuermánner. They are content with — 
what is still good pay. And none of the worry. — ^. 


Thursday, February 17: Two days sub-zero 
temperatures, plus west winds, and ice has returned on this 
fine, clear morning. Praise be. With it comes better fishing, 
high spirits all around. | 

How does an ocean freeze, right before your eyes? Well, 
first it's patches of gray slush, somewhat resembling oil 
slicks at a distance, but without any sheen. Ship makes - 
pleasant hissing noise passing through. Germans call it © 
Eisbrei, or “ice porridge”; Newfies [Newfoundlanders] | 3 
rather onomatopoeically refer to it as “sish.” More E 
technically, good old British Admiralty Arctic Pilot defines 
as “ice spicules and thin plates about one-third of an inch. 
across, known as frazil crystals" and notes, quite — . 
accurately, how they reduce swell and smother wave crests 
Next, this frazil freezes into small, roughly circular masse: 
which break up and bump. into each other. Water sloshed 
up in bumping action quickly freezes, making raised edge 
or rims and. changing. color to snow white. Thus 

“pancakes.” Finally, given continued cold and moderate 
seas, pancakes begin to stick together in sheets, which th: 
thicken, break, rejoin, break again, and jumble chaotica 
into many varieties. pack i ice. Today it's a mixture new 
pancake and older broken pack, or brash, with usual al 
and leads. Some pieces brash three or four feet thick. © 
IUBE water. Meme have. that E! ner glow—deep emerald- 


adios Sea i in | the auturas aid Greenland and dre i the be 












Daily wirdless from home offices in Bremerhaven carries 
iews.of expected reductions in herring quota for Federal 
Republic oa Georges Bank next summer, under new U.S. 
xtended jurisdiction. As result “Jupp” Merkler, our perky 
rst Steuermann, is giving it to me. Says we have no 
conception abundance herring stocks off New England, 
vhich, to hear him describe, must be world's richest. Since 
ve don’t ish them, let others have good chance, etc. “It’s 
ard enough anyway, with your Coast Guard always 
oming at the wrong time,” he says. "They're smart. 
"hey re not dumb, but they don't understand about 
Pelagischezetze (mid-water trawls). They see us steaming 
all over the place; they think we have gone crazy. Look, 
the herring: (hey swarm in a shape like a pencil. So you're 
hunting all«iay, al! night for them, watching with every 
one cf these damn things turned on." (Here indicates with 
weep of apm all six electronic fish-finders). "You get red- 
yed, you get a headache watching the instruments and 
teering the «hip at the same time. It's a wonder we can do 
it! Then vou find the herring and you lock on to them with 
the instruments. A. half-hour set and you've got enough for 
c twenty-four 10urs' work in the factory. Then, of course, 

|| your Coast'Guard wants to come aboard. They think, ‘Ah, 
|o the Germans, they finally started to fish" By the time they 
v finish inspecting, the herring have gone to Canada!” 

ce i Captain Ernst agrees, says if we don't give foreign fleets 
|. better quota, herring will swarm up out of water and 

| Conquer the and. “You'll have to wade through the 
herring on ‘Lat island vou go to in the summer,” he says. 
“You'll have to swim in herring oil." 

“Und Kap Cod!" he finally snorts, lighting another roll- 
your-own cigarette. “Lieber Gott! Sie mussen den Namen 
uswechsebr Nicht Kan Cod. Kap Hering!” 






























































ronically, the winter which 
brought record low tempera- 
tures to our Atlantic seaboard 
was relatively mild in New- 
decus the Lm and 


hing Minen E ff the Labrador cdita] shelf, which 
re anywhere from 80 to 150 miles offshore. When it 
es. the West Germans form convoys of ten to twelve 
-all are equipped for ice-breaking—-to pene- 
| =pawithin the pack. I nareauss vessels then pee) 


3 sep pe Hee: This i is not done merely for the 
«e of hien adventure, although it is often just that 
E ves s is get " ‘nipped’ or stuck in the ice. Rather, 





thermoclines, or layers of water with mar! 


1953, the: Germans discovered that cod. 


fish gather in » good. numbers. under - tele] Russian said other foreign ier 





the ice shelf, attracted by an upwelling produced by |. 
kedly differ- 
ent temperatures. In recent years the West German - 
fleet has taken aboard. many Canadian skippers. and — 
patiently taught them the special requirements of ice — 
fishing. Cooperation of this kind is seldom: found i in the : 
grab-bag competition of high-seas fishing. = . ES. 

The United States’s Fishery Conservation A ye 
Management Act of 1976, which extended our fisher- 
ies jurisdiction last March, requires the seeretaries of 
state and commerce to “consider” 





is the extent to which such nations have traditionally - 
fished in our waters; second, how much they have 
contributed to fisheries management research; and 
third, how well they have cooperated in enforcement 
of previous regulations and in conservation of stocks. 

Although the Russians were the first to invade our 
Atlantic waters in 1961, the West Germans, who 
arrived on Georges Bank six years later, are hands- 
down winners on the other two criteria, which, one 
hopes, the secretaries of state and commerce might 
consider more seriously than any who-came-first con- 
test in what is all a relatively recent phenomenon. The 
German research ships Walther Herwig and Anton 


Dohrn have offered by far the most and, it is said, the . d. 


best joint-research cruises to American scientists from - 
Woods Hole or other of our fisheries research centers. — 
The history of enforcement shows a similar record. — 
Prior to the 200-mile legislation. foreign catch quotas. 
were set and monitored outside our then welve-mil 


real dont in. gry Tast dires. or "fout | 
Bed p bine existence. After "loni 


ICNAF inpécuon s was < dong. by Americas S quel 
on U. S. ond Guard c cutters, West d vie 












three criteria in. i 
determining the catch quotas for foreign nations - 
fishing by permit within our new 200-mile zone. First | 
































with mounting anger for many years, are quick tc tell 
z you that the West Germans are not only far and away 
the best fishermen, but also the “cleanest.” In fisheries 
` -parlance this means directed effort or the ability to 
catch the fish you say you will with a minimum of 
incidental, or “by-catch,” species which may be pro- 
hibited or in closed season. Different fish will always 
< intermingle, of course, and a completely clean or 100 
- percent directed fishery is probably impossible. But 












































when fishing for sea herring on Georges Bank with 
— . mid-water trawls. These long nets, which "fly" free of 
the bottom over a wide range of depths, were first 
successfully tried by the Germans in 1969. Altheugh 
difficult to operate, they represent the ultimat in 
precision fishing. By using them in the summer 
herring fishery, the Germans frequently make haul- 
backs with a total, or all-other-species, incidental 
catch of less than 2 percent. Our presen: by-catch 
regulations require that trawlers incidentally taxing 
prohibited species such as haddock or cod promptly 
return them to the water. But since nearly all fish 
taken in large ground or mid-water trawls are dead or 
dying by the time they come aboard, dumping them 
-overboard is not the most effective conservation mea- 
sure. Precision fishing is better and should be much 
encouraged. 
With some reason, therefore, West Germany is 
somewhat disappointed to find herself ranked third 
= among the four major herring-fishing nations for this 
`> summer on Georges Bank. Her quota of 4725 tons out 
. of a total allowable foreign catch of 22,000 tons places 
' her behind both Poland and East Germany and about 
_ 1300 tons ahead of the Russians. The USSR, however, 
is not primarily interested i in such delikatessen as the 
7 Atlantic herring, and may in any case console herself 
with a quota of 164,500 tons for other species, or a»out 
ürteen times more fish than the median quota fer all 
foreign nations. 
-N ational differences aside, foreign fishing f eets 
have so far shown a remarkable degree of compliance 
with the provisions of the 1976 act in both our Atlentic 
E and our Pacific waters. Although early Coast Guard 
. patrols issued a much-publicized rash of warning cita- 
< tions and reports of violations—over 160, in fact, in 
the first two months of enforcement—:o foreign 
~ vessels fishing our surplus stocks of squid and hake in 














the West Germans often come close to it, espec ally 


. Atlantic waters alone, subsequent analyses of these 
. citations and reports have revealed a largely genuine _ 


5 | Choose. to o erlook such considerations 
«, misunderstanding e foreign skippers of the regulas + i t can 


tions issued under. the authority of the act. These : reg 
lations, published. at the eleventh hour in two ins 
ments in the fine print of our Federal Register, st 
unique in the annals of government prose for i inco 
prehensibility, ambiguity, and error. p 
This is especially true of the sections governing in 
dental catches; some candid officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce's National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice admit that they cannot themselves understand 
them. Fortunately, therefore, hard-gained foreign un 
derstanding of the regulations has done much to 
improve compliance. During May 1977, the third 
month of enforcement, for example, warning citations 
and reports of violations in Atlantic waters dropped to 
seven and one, respectively. (And only a single citation 
in West Coast and Alaska waters.) But the New. 
England fishing industry still finds such developments 
hard to believe. Well remembering the long history of. 
foreign abuse, New England congressmen and indus- = 
try spokesmen remain suspicious, and have roundly 




















accused the State Department of “outrageous laxity” aoe 


and closed-door meetings designed to subvert the — 
intent of the act. The Department meanwhile must 
continue patiently to protect the interests of two far. — 
more important American fishing efforts. These are, — __ 
of course, our much harassed Pacific tuna fleet and. — 
our largely Gulf-based shrimp fleet. The former has... — 
long operated entirely in foreign waters; the latter.is - 
doing so more and more, ranging now to South 
America and Africa. — | 
More than the rant of New England congressio 
delegations, the greatest trauma for the State Dey 
ment has been the thought of possible retaliat 
consequences of the first and only seizures of our 
initial enforcement, the highly. publicized arrests of 
the Russian factory. trawler Taras Shevchenko : 
the refrigerated cargo ship Antanas Snechkus. He 
the captain or crew of the Taras Shevchenko, seize 
under a technically difficult. by-catch regulation, b 
subjected to the imprisonment provision of the l 
act, the State Department would most certainly has 
faced major problems in preserving its long record oí 
preventing the imprisonment. of a single Ameri 
fisherman from our foreign-water tuna and shri 
fleets. Anyone familiar with the international fish 
community knows that it is quick. to observe whi 
doing what to whom, whether at sea or in governm: 
offices, and to retaliate in kind. New Englanders n: 






































. Friday. Februar» 25. Damn! Gotten very warm 
overnight. Now —1*C and rising. Light SE wind, but heavy 
cloud bark far to vest. Ice gone again. Barometer falling. 
_. Another easterly brewing, no doubt. Must start thinking 
. how to get home. 
=> But, no rastter. For the moment this A.M. we have clear 
skies, calm ssas, and the gang's all here. Make laborious 
_. ship count; forty-one in sight and a dozen more on outer 
| Settings radar! A veritable international passing parade, a 
- Who's Who, you ceuld say, of big-time fishing. Junge Welt 
having a fidld day, calling in her tired daughters and 
^. taking alongside. Poles have reappeared with rusty old 
Lacerta and Libra, both about 2700 gross tons, out of 
: ^ Gdynia. Russian presence overwhelming. We have Almaz 
and Krasnorulitov: both typical Mayakovskys, out of 
_ Kaliningrad and Leningrad, respectively; Prionezye, 
| double-stackzr, Murmansk; huge Aktinia, Kerch, which 
«. captain says is one-of new super-Atlantiks, 336 feet LOA, 
...3930 gt's; ard mary more. One Atlantik I class, Nokuyev, 
: Murmansk. : sticks close all morning, finally passes between 
“us and. new Fortuguese:stern trawler less than a ship's 
"length away while we are both hauling back. Captain 
Ernst quite upset. Shakes fist, shouts "Tigerziege" (“billy 
goat"), anc lasts ong and loud on horn. Two longs, one 
= Short, twe Ioags, one short, which means “we are heaving, 
we are heaving.” Nokuvev disregards, but slips through 
_ without tangies, which are serious business. Capt. Ernst 
«returns te bridge wing, where he has been peering through 
a binocs all merning at every cod end coming up ramps other 
< ships, a kasie form of intelligence gathering no captain can 
| resist, 
Spanish, whose biggest effort usually further south on 
Grand Banks with.smail pair trawlers, up here now with 
_ nice-looking new factory stern trawlers: Esquío, Dianteiro, 
= Arriscado, ail La Coruña, Snappier still are the French, 
. With forware-raking stern masts, slim twin funnels, and 
white hull stripes which taper to a sharp point on bow. 
Joseph Rory. H, St. Malo; Victoria, La Rochelle; the bleu 
-riband winn:r Islande TV, Bordeaux, etc. Then comes 
peculiar-loeking Pierre Pleven, which has bridge and all of 
superstructure on port side only, like aircraft carriers, and 
ngle derricx-type mast well forward. Peculiar, indeed. On 
second: thought, may well be fishing vessel of future, since 
arrangemem perm:ts single long pull of net aboard, 
without time-consuming fleeting. Obvious advantages, both 
ime and reugh weather. 
“Oh, you xnow the French," says Capt. Ernst. "All is 
design; all waist be beauty." Claims they are fair 
fishermen, though, which from him is high praise. 
And some new arrivals! Just before lunch spot first 
British, twe old side trawlers from Grimsby, the William 
Wilberforce and Bostoa Comanche. Nice traditional lines. 
But so smal nd so very low to water, they seem out of 
in thi big scys’ neighborhood. Bows and midships 
i. dangerously so, it seems to me. Herr Theo 




















































explains British don’t come to the Labrador much in 
winter, since they are not built for ice, nor do they have 
enough power to work through pack. But now they may 
have to, he says, because their traditiona! grounds off 
Norwegian coast and Iceland more and more closed off. 
Having worked similar side trawlers in his youth, he feels 
sorry for them. Says two were lost here few years ago. 
Then, more recently, third caught fire. The Frithjof 
rescued crew, got her in tow, but plates buckled and she 
sank. This was.same year, he thinks, that Icelandic side 
trawler Juni went down from heavy ice accumulation on 
decks and rigging. 3 

"And they say England won the war,” Jupp Merkler 
says, staring at our new companions. “Grimsby! Good 
God, I’ve been there. It's all dreck and they have rats 
running on the streets." 

"Let's listen on the spy radio," says Capt. Ernst, only 
half joking, as he searches on second VHF set with wider 
selection channels, regularly used to eavesdrop. "You can 
interpret." 

Catch two dreary voices, odd North-country accents, 
with most monotonously foul language this side 
Billingsgate. One is complaining about Canadian "fishing 
days" regulations. Other evidently has engine trouble: 

"Och, Gordie, the foocking Communists, the foocking 


Rooshian Communists, they got the time on the ground. 


We got twenty days; no foocking point in it.” 

"Yah, Tom, and what with this dickey engine of mine! 
We got a spare shaft, you know, but I can't see doing that 
at sea. Way she is, she only does a foocking eleven knots." 

“And the foocking Germans, Gordie. They take all the 
foocking fish!" 

Make report to captain, to wit, doubt we will learn 
much from this pair. 

P.M. Weather closing in, seas making up again. Sight 
fine old Portuguese side trawler, hauling. Although large, 
she rolls sickeningly. Men having hard, wet time of it 
“drying up” or bringing in net’s midsection by hand over 
rail. Coming close, see she is named Fernandes Lavrador, 
out of Lisbon. How nice. Good to think someone else 
besides Samuel Eliot Morison remembers ald João- 
Fernandes Lavrador, Azorean sea captain- -farmer who 
discovered these parts, left his name on the land. Or more. 
properly, his title.' If memory serves, didn't get a thing for 
his troubles. What would he think of today's scene? Put in 
a claim for king's fifth of all fish caught, no doubt. And — 
live happily ever after, back on the farm. 


Fleet concentrations such as the one described 
above may soon be a thing of the past. In adminis- 





' A lavrador was a small landed proprietor in medieval Portugal. 

Following Fernandes's voyage in 1500, early maps almost uniformly . 
referred to the region as Tiera del Lavrador. —— the definite i 
arucie nu stuck. One must still ay “the Labrador.” id 
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.. tering its new fisheries regime, the Canadian govern- 
ment has relegated most of the foreign fleet effort for 
. cod and other valuable market species to "areas rela- 
. tively distant from the major Canadian fishing 
grounds . . . limited mainly to fishing by other ccun- 
tries nine ice-strengthened trawlers.” Practically 
speaking, this means the Labrador and to a lesser 
extent certain far offshore portions of the Grand 
Banks. At the same time Canada is reserving closer 
waters—- much of the Nova Scotian shelf and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, for example-—for her own fishermen. 
Such a policy makes eminently good sense. Like New 
England, Canada is woefully deficient in fishing 
vessels with true offshore capability, or the size and 
strength to keep at sea the year round, winter espe- 
cially, on regularly scheduled trips of some duration. 
A recent government survey, in fact, reports that 95 
percent of Canada’s 40,000 fishing vessels "are under 
25 gross tons and generally stay within a day's voyage 
of home port." 

In the winter of 1977, however, a considerable 
multinational community still fished along the Lab- 
rador and the banks to the north and east of 
Newfoundland. But in every policy paper or major 
address, Romeo Le Blanc, Canada's minister for 
fisheries, warned foreign fishing powers :hat their 
quotas will be progressively reduced as Canada builds 
up her own offshore fleet through a generous vessel- 
construction subsidy program. Meanwhile, in grati- 
tude for ice-fishing instruction and cooperative re- 
search, Canadian authorities have granted West 
Germany liberal cod quotas, mainly through "joint 
ventures" in which German-caught fish are sold to 
Canadian processing plants normally idled in wirter. 
Similar joint ventures, said to be advantagecus to both 
parties, are springing up the world over among cozstal 
states newly exercising their 200-mile fishing sower- 
eignty. In fishing circles they are spoken of as the wave 
of the future. The United States has so far concluded 
one. It is with the USSR. 

Like their American counterparts, Canadian en- 
forcement officials have been agreeably surprised by 
foreign fleet adherence to new regulations. Althcugh 
at first hampered by lack of ice-strengthened petrol 
vessels—only nineteen boardings were made in New- 
foundland and Labrador waters during the first two 
months of enforcement— Canada has since buil: up 
her patrol fleet, and has also initiated dockside i inspec- 
tion of the great many foreign trawlers using Cana- 
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dian ports, especially St. John's, for water, fuel, and. 
general resupply. After 240 high-sea and in-port - 
inspections of the Atlantic foreign fleet over the course 
of five months, Canada has judged three violations 
serious enough to warrant seizure and civil court cases. 
One was the previously mentioned Norwegian long- - 
liner; a Russian and a French trawler were the other. - 
two. In addition, one British trawler off the Labrador | 
—certainly not our Grimsby friend with engine prob- 
lems—ran off from a boarding party in bad weather 
and steamed fast over the 200-mile line. She has been 
“put in violation" by exchange of diplomatic notesand — 
will be seized should she reenter Canadian waters. ^ 

Shortly before transferring from the Wesermünde 
at sea and beginning my homeward journey, I wrote: 




















Sometimes on nights like this you stand transfixed, 
staring numbly through bridge window rapidly being 
obscured by frost. Temperature is -21°C. Wind shudders 
the rigging, and flying spray carries back to funnels, where 
it immediately freezes in fingerlike striations. Slowly you 
overtake some neighbors. To port is new French ship 
showing two red lights on aft mast. She is badly hung up 
and will wait until we pass before trying to free herself. 
Ahead is another large German, toiling away, ploughing 
the sea. Tail kicks up white now and then with seas boiling 
up ramp. Altering course, you can briefly glimpse in glare 
of searchlights her great bulbous bow lifting clear of giant 
wave. : 
Suddenly, the question overwhelms you. Why? What are | 
we all doing here? This is, after all, such a woebegone, 
bone-cold spot on the globe, exposed in the case of Ritu - 
Bank to full sweep of the Atlantic during these wicked E 
snow-bearing easterlies. Then you look at all the portlights, ^ 
the cozy lights right down to lowest cabin deck, row after 
row of them. They make each ship look like a little city— 
much more so at night, anyway—-within the bigger floating 
metropolis. Inside you know is warmth. The Portuguese 
coming off watch may play a round of cards, swigging 
their jugged red wine. The Germans will mutely watch a _ 
television cassette, wolf down a Holsten beer, and flop ~ : 
exhausted in their bunks. The British, still cone ange rg d 
may be waiting for the nightly soccer scores broadcast; the " 
Russians, if they have had a good day, for a songfest.. 
Outside our deck watch is once again repairing a broken. — 
groundline, cutting the heavy chain with blowtorches and — 
trying to control bobbins on a rolling, icy deck. The men 
pause to flap their arms, fighting off the cold. Bestmann 
kindly allows some to take a break, for brief huddle by — 
stove in the Seemannsheim [bosun's locker]. But then the — 
loudspeaker drones again: “Hieven, hieven, an Deck, us 
Einhol , . ." O 
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HITCHHIKER 








A story by Roald Dahl 


had a new car. It was an exciting toy, a big 

BMW :.3 Li, which means 3.3 liter, long wheel- 

3 base, feel injection. It had a top speed of 129 

mph and terrific acceleration. The body was pale blue. 

The seats inside were darker blue and they were made 

of leather. genuine soft leather of the finest quality. 

<+. The windows sere. electrically operated and so was the 

- . sun-roof. The radio aerial popped up when I switched 

on the radio, and disappeared when I switched it off. 

-The powerful engine growled and grunted impatiently 

at slow speeds, but at sixty miles an hour the growling 
stopped and the motor began to purr with pleasure. 

I was driving up to London by myself. It was a 
~~ lovely June da cay. They were haymaking in the fields 
and there were buttercups along both sides of the road. 
T was whispering along at 70 mph, leaning back 
comfortably i in my seat, with no more than a couple of 
fingers resting lightly on the wheel to keep her steady. 
Ahead of me I saw a man thumbing a lift. I touched 
the footbrake and brought the car to a stop beside him. 
T always stopped for hitchhikers. I knew just how it 
used to feel ta be standing on the side of a country road 
. watching the cars go by. I hated the drivers for 
| pretending. they didn't see me, especially the ones in 
big cars with three empty seats. The large, expensive 
cars seldom stopped. It was always the smaller ones 
that offered wou a lift, or the old, rusty ones, or the 
ones that were already crammed full of children, and 
the driver: would say, "I think we can squeeze in one 
more.” : 

“The hitchhiker poked his head through the open 
window and said, “Going to London, guv'nor?" 
"Yes; ” 1 said. “Jump in.” 

- e got i m and I drove on. 
























He was a small, ratty-faced man with gray teeth. 
His eyes were dark and quick and clever, like rats' 
eyes, and his ears were slightly pointed at the top. He 
had a cloth cap on his head and he was wearing a 
grayish-colored jacket with enormous pockets. The 
gray jacket, together with the quick eyes and the 
pointed ears, made him look more than anything like 
some sort of a huge human rat. 

"What part of London are you headed for?" I asked 
him. | 

“Pm goin’ right through London and out the other 


side," he said. “I’m goin’ to Epsom, for the races. Ir Soo : 


Derby Day today." e 
“So it is,” I said. “I wish I were going \ with you. I 
love betting on horses.” j 


“I never bet on horses,” he said. “I don’ te even watch i^ 


'em run. That's a stupid, silly business." 
“Then why do you go?" I asked. 


He didn't seem to like that question. His little ratty SN 
face went absolutely blank and he sat there staring z 


straight ahead at the road, saying nothing. - 

“I expect you help to work. the betting machines « or 
something like that,” I said. 

“That’s even sillier,” he answered. “There? s no iun 
working them lousy machines and selling. tickets to 
mugs. Any fool could do that.” | 

There was a long silence. I decided not to o question 


him anymore. I remembered how irritated I used to 


get in my hitchhiking days when drivers kept asking 
me questions. Where are you going? Why are you 
going there? What’s 


you? And so on and so forth. I used to hate ite. Es 
"I'm sorry," I said. “It’s none 2 my b business what » 


s your job? Are you married? Do — E 
you have a girlfriend? What's her name? How old are oe 





you do. The trouble is, I’m a writer, and most writers 
are terribly nosy.” 

“You write books?" he asked. 

"Yes," 

“Writin’ books is okay," he said. "It's what I eall a 
. skilled trade. I’m in a skilled trade too. The fclks | 
. despise is them that spend all their lives doin’ crummy 
^ old routine jobs with no skill in 'em at all. You see 

what I mean?” 
“Yes.” 
= “The secret of life," he said, “is to become very very 
<- good at somethin’ that’s very very ’ard to do." 

"Like you,” I said. 

“Exactly. You and me both.” 

"What makes you think that m any good at my 
job?" I asked. "There's an awful lot of bad writers 
around." 

“You wouldn't be drivin’ about in a car like this if 
you weren't no good at it," he answered. “It must've 
cost a tidy packet, this little job." 

"It wasn't cheap." 

"What can she do flat out?" he asked. 

"One hundred and twenty-nine miles an hour,” I 
told him. 

“PH bet she won't do it.” 

“PIH bet she will.” 

“All car-makers is liars,” he said. “You can buy any 
car you like and it'll never do what the makers say it 
will in the ads." 

“This one will." 

"Open er up then and prove it," he sail. “Go on, 
guv nor, open ‘er right up and let's see what she'll 
do." 





here is a roundabout at Chalfont St. Peter and 
immediately beyond it there's a long straight 
| section of divided highway. We came cut of 
the roundabout onto the carriageway and I pressed my 
foot hard down on the accelerator. The big car leaped 
forward as though she'd been stung. In tem seconds or 
so, we were doing ninety. - 

“Lovely!” he cried. “Beautiful! Keep gom’!” 

I had the accelerator jammed right dawn against 
the floor and I held it there. 

“One hundred!” he shouted. 

five! . . . A hundred and ten! 
fifteen! Go on! Don't slack off!" 

I was in the outside lane and we flashed past several 





. “A hundred and 
. A hundred and 





Roald Dahl i is a T ob writer r and author cf 
several children’s books, among them Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory. This story will appear in a new fell 
collection, The Wonderful as of Henry Sugar ana 
Six More. 
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around his enormous thighs. His goggles were pulled | 





cars as though they were standing still—a green Mini, 
a big cream-colored Citroén, a white Land Rover, a 
huge truck with a container on the back, an orange- 
colored Volkswagen Minibus . 

"A hundred and twenty!” my passenger oes: | 
jumping up and down. “Go on! Go on! Get 'er up. to. 
one-two-nine!" 2 

At that moment, I heard the scream of a police 
siren. It was so loud it seemed to be right inside the - 
car, and then a cop on a motorcycle loomed up along- - 
side us on the inside lane and went past us and raised a 
hand for us to stop. 

"Oh, my sainted aunt!” I said. "That's torn it!” E 

The cop must have been doing about a hundred and 
thirty when he passed us, and he took plenty of time — 
slowing down. Finally, he pulled into the side of the — 
road and I pulled in behind him. “I didn't know police — 
motorcycles could go as fast as that," I said rather 
lamely. 

"That one can," my passenger said. "It's the same 
make as yours. It's a BMW R90S. Fastest bike on the 
road. That's what they're usin' nowadays." 

The cop got off his motorcycle and leaned the 
machine sideways onto its prop stand. Then he took off 
his gloves and placed them carefully on the seat. He 
was in no hurry now. He had us where he wanted us 
and he knew it. UE 

“This is real trouble," I said. “I don't like it one | — 
little bit." 

"Don't talk to im any more than is necessary, you 
understand," my companion said. "Just sit tight and 
keep mum." 

Like an executioner approaching his victim, the cop - 
came strolling slowly toward us. He was a big, meaty 
man with a belly, and his blue breeches were skintight - 





































up onto the helmet, showing a smoldering red face - 
with wide cheeks. | 
We sat there like guilty schoolboys, waiting for him — 
to arrive. 
“Watch out for this man," my passenger whispered. 
" "Ee looks mean as the devil.” | 
The cop came round to my open window and placed > 
one meaty hand on the sill. "What's the hurry?" he said. 
"No hurry, officer," I answered. v 
“Perhaps there's a woman in the back having a baby 
and you're rushing her to hospital? Is that it?" 
“No, officer." E 
"Or perhaps your house is on fire and you're - 
dashing home to rescue the family from upstairs?" His — 
voice was dangerously soft and mocking. m 
^M y house isn't on fire, officer." i 
“In that case," he said, "you've got yourself into a - 
nasty mess, haven't you? Do you know what the e speed | 
limit is in this country?" | 




































T said. 
ü mind TUNE me exactly what speed 













ke next, he raised his voice so loud that 
; hundred and twenty miles per hour!” 
hat's fifty miles an hour over the 


head and spat out a big gob of spit. It 
ing of my car and started sliding down 
my beautiful blue paint. Then he turned back 
in rand stared hard at my passenger. “And who are 
ou?" he asked sharply. 

"He's a hitchhiker,” I said. "I'm giving him a 
lift." | 
© . “I didn't ask you,” he said. “I asked him." 

“Ave I done somethin’ wrong?" my passenger 
asked. His voice was as soft and oily as hair cream. 
("That's mere than likely," the cop answered. “Any- 
(way, you're a witness. I'll deal with you in a minute. 
us Driving license," ke snapped, holding out his hand. 
Rs < E gave him my driving license. 

-~ — He unbuttoned the left-hand breast pocket of his 
tunic and brought out the dreaded book of tickets. 
Carefully, he copied the name and address from my 
license. Then he gave it back to me. He strolled round 
< to the front of the car and read the number from the 
|. number plate and wrote that down as well. He filled in 
the date, the time, and the details of my offense. Then 
he tore out the top copy of the ticket. But before 
handing & to me, he checked that all the information 
had come through clearly on his own carbon copy. 
Finally, he replaced the book in his tunic pocket and 
fastened the button. 

"Now vou," he said to my passenger, and he walked 
around to the other side of the car. From the other 
breast pocket he produced a small black notebook. 
` “Name?” he snapped. 

“Michael Fish," my passenger said. 

"Address?" 

*Fourteen, Windsor Lane, Luton." 

“Show me something to prove this is your real name 
and address," the policeman said. 

. My passenger fished in his pockets and came out 
with a driving license of his own. The policeman 
checked the name and address and handed it back to 
him. "What's your job?" he asked sharply. 

“Tm an 'od carrier." 

"A what?" 

- “An 'od carrier.” 

"Spell it." 

| *H-O-D C-A. .. 

“That'll do. And what’s a hod carrier, 
ask?” | : 

“An "od. carrier. officer, is a person 'oo carries the 











may I 











what 'ee carries it in. It's got a pes 'andle, : dh iC 
top you've got two bits of wood set at an an 
“All right, all right. Who's your employ 
“Don’t 'ave one. Pm unemployed."  . 
The cop wrote all this down in the blaci 
Then he returned the book to its pocket 
button. 
“When I get back to the station. T 
little checking up on you," he said to m 
"Me? What've I done wrong?” i the / 
asked. 
"| don't like your face, that's all,” " 
"And we Just might have a picture of it 
our files." He strolled round the car and 
my window. ae : 
“I suppose you know you're in serious trou le" he 
said to me. qux. 
“Yes, officer." eS Pee 
“You won't be driving this fancy car of yours again SIUS 
for a very long time, not after we've finished with you. . 
You won't be driving any car again, come to that, for 
several years. And a good thing, too. I hope they lock 
you up for a spell into the bargain." 
“You mean prison?" I asked, alarmed. 
"Absolutely," he said, smacking his lips. “In the 
clink. Behind the bars. Along with all the other crimi- 
nals who break the law. And a hefty fine into the 
bargain. Nobody will be more pleased about that than 
me. lI see you in court, both of you. You'll be getting 
a summons to appear.” 




























e turned away and walked over to his motor- 
cycle. He flipped the prop stand back into 
position with his foot and swung his leg 

over the saddle. Then he kicked the starter and roared 
off up the road out of sight. 

“Phew!” I gasped. "That's done it." 

“We was caught,” my passerger said. “We was 
caught good and proper.” | 

“I was caught, you mean." 

“That’s right,” he said. “What you goin’ to do now, 
guv nor?" 

"Im going straight up to London to talk to my 
solicitor," I said. I started the car and drove on. 

“You mustn't believe what 'ee said to vou about 
goin’ to prison," my passenger said. “They don't put 
nobody in the clink just for speedin’.” 

“Are you sure of that?” I asked. 

“Fm positive," he answered. “They can take your 
license away and they can give you a whoppin' big 
fine, but that'll be the end of it." 

I felt tremendously relieved. 

“By the way,” I said, “why did you lie to him?” 















































"Who, me?" he said. "What makes you think I 
lied?" 

"You told him you were an unemployed hod carrier. 
But you told me you were in a highly skilled trade." 

"So I am," he said. “But it don't pay to tell 
everythin' to a copper." 

“So what do you do?" I asked him. 

“Ah,” he said slyly. '"That'd be tellin’, wouldn't it?" 

“Is it something you're ashamed of?" 

"Ashamed?" he cried. "Me, ashamed of my job? 
Pm about as proud of it as anybody could be in the 
entire world!" 

“Then why don't you tell me?" 

“You writers really is nosy parkers, aren't you!” he 
said. "And you ain't goin’ to be 'appy, I don't think, 
until you've found out exactly what the answer is." 

“I don't really care one way or the other," | told 
him, lying. 

He gave me a crafty little ratty look out of the sides 
of his eyes. "I think you do care,” he said. “I cansee it 
on your face that you think I’m in some kind of £ very 
peculiar trade and you're just achin’ to know waat it 
is." 

I didn't like the way he read my thoughts. I kept 
quiet and stared at the road ahead. 

"You'd be right, too," he went on. “I-am in @ very 
peculiar trade. I’m in the queerest peculiar trade of 
'em all." 

I waited for him to go on. 

"That's why I 'as to be extra careful ‘oo I’m talkin’ 
to, you see. 'Ow am I to know, for instance, you're not 
another copper in plain clothes?" 

"Do I look like a copper?" 

"No," he said. “You don't. And you ain't. Any fool 
could tell that." 

He took from his pocket a tin of tobacco znd a 
.. packet of cigarette papers and started to roll a ciga- 
.'. rette. I was watching him out of the corner of one eye, 
— . and the speed with which he performed this rather 

. difficult operation was incredible. The cigarette was 
. rolled and ready in about five seconds. He ran his 
tongue along the edge of the paper, stuck it dowr, and 
popped the cigarette between his lips. Then, as if from 
nowhere, a lighter appeared in his hand. The lighter 
flamed. The cigarette was lit. The lighter disappeared. 
It was altogether a remarkable performance. 

“Pve never seen anyone roll a cigarette as fast as 
that," I said. 

"Ah," he said, taking a deep suck of smoke. “So you 
noticed." 

“Of course I noticed. It was quite fantastic." 

He sat back and smiled. It pleased him very much 
that I had noticed how quickly he could roll a ciga- 
ette. ^You want to know what makes me able to do 





wi 


“Go on then.” i 

“Its because lve got fantastic fingers. These fin- - 
gers of mine,” he said, holding up both hands high in. 
front of him, “are quicker and cleverer than the — 
fingers of the best piano player in the world!” 

"Are you a piano player?" 

“Don’t be daft," he said. “Do I look like a piano 
player?" 

I glanced at his fingers. They were so beautifully 
shaped, so slim and long and elegant, they didn't seem 
to belong to the rest of him at all. They looked more 
like the fingers of a brain surgeon or a watchmaker. 

“My job," he went on, “is a hundred times more 
difficult than playin' the piano. Any twerp can learn to 
do that. There's titchy little kids learnin' to play the 
piano in almost any 'ouse you go into these days. 
That's right, ain't it?” 

" More or less," I said. 

"Of course it's right. But there's not one person in 
ten million can learn to do what I do. Not one in ten 
million! “Ow about that?" 

"Amazing," I said. 

"You're darn right it's amazin’,” he said. 

"I think I know what you do," I said. "You do 
conjuring tricks. You're a conjurer." 

“Me?” he snorted. "A conjurer? Can you picture- 
me goin’ round crummy kids’ parties makin’ rabbits: 
come out of top hats?" 

“Then you're a cardplayer. You get people into card 
games and you deal yourself marvelous hands.” 

“Me! A rotten cardsharper!” he cried. "That's a 
miserable racket if ever there was one.” 

“All right. I give up." 

I was taking the car along slowly now, at no more 
than forty miles an hour, to make quite sure I wasn't 
stopped again. We had come onto the main Lon- | 
don-Oxford road and were running down the hill . 
toward Denham. 

Suddenly, my passenger was holding up a black 
leather belt in his hand. "Ever seen this before?" he  - 
asked. The belt had a brass buckle of unusual design... 

“Hey!” I said. "That's mine, isn't it? It is mine! - 
Where did you get it?" E 

He grinned and waved the belt gently from side to | 
side. “Where d'you think I got it?" he said. “Off the 
top of your trousers, of course.” E 

I reached down and felt for my belt. It was gone. 

"You mean you took it off me while we've been . 
driving along?" I asked, flabbergasted. E 

He nodded, watching me all the time with those - 
little, black, ratty eyes. S 

"That's impossible,” I said. "You'd have had to . 
undo the buckle and slide the whole thing out through - 
the loops all the way round. I’d have seen you doing it. _ 
And even if I hadn't seen you, Fd have felt it." 





























THE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SILVER 
TTREASURY-—a fabuloas opportunity from 
the Kennedy Mint to ovn a collection of 10 
rare and difficult to assemble U.S. Liberty 
Head coins. And what coins! Each coin is 
90% pure silver. Each coin is at least 76 
years old. Each com brings alive an era when 
a growing America was forging confidently 
aheadi into th 20th century. 

Your Treasury comes handsomely 
mounted in a decorative 11" x14" solid 
. wood, walnut finished showcase with the 10 
coins arrangec ina distinctive oval pattern. 
- You will also receive a Certificate of Authen- 
ticity that will be personalized with your own 
registration number. 

An attention compelling display you'll be 
proud to hang on your living room, den or 
Office wall. The coins sparkle radiantly when 
they capture the light. The Treasury also 
makes an ideal gift for all those who have an 
eye for the beauty and historic value of an- 
rr coins. 


You must act quickly, to obtain your 
Treasury. Quantities are strictly limited. All 
orders backed by the Kennedy Mint 1 year 
full repurchase guarantee. 


THE LIBERTY HEAD SILVER COINS 
were created in 1892 by Charles E. Barber, 
chief engraver of the U.S. Mint. These coins 
are justly famous for their elegant design. 
When first minted, they were hailed by The 
New. York Times as “Far more beautiful 
than any which have ye: appeared! The coins 
are 90% pure silver and have a heft that is 
very satisfying to the hand." 


A VALUABLE MEMENTO OF TURN-OF- 
THE-CENTURY AMERICA. Each year, 
‘more and more of a rapidly-shrinking supply 
of U.S. silver coins disappear into the hands 
of collectors and museums. Imagine what it 
will be like to have these silver 
coins—authentic mementos of a long 
vanished America—in your family now and 
in the year 2000! 

= Act now, before these coins become ex- 
tremely difficult to finaf 


DURING THIS OFFER, you can acquire 
the Kennedy Mint Turn-of-the-Century 
‘Silver Treasury at the special price of only 
$59.95. You will receive 10 silver coins min- 
ted between 1892 and 1900 (5 quarters and 5 
half dollars)--mounted in a solid wood, 
walnut finished showcase. Each Treasury 
will also have a Certificate of Authenticity 
personalized with your own registration 
number. 








A SPECIAL BOOK BONUS! When you or- 
der the Treasury, we will send you at no 
extra cost ‘‘The Offi- 
cial Guide to Historical 
U.S. Coins.” Its an 
invaluable and in- 
formative, 130-page 
hardcover guide on 





MED »rical : 
The tte : oh the history of U.S. 
Collection Coins. 


THE KENNEDY MINT 1 YEAR 
REPURCHASE GUARANTEE: We 
will repurchase the Treasury—at the full 


price you paid—with 1 year of shipment 
if you are dissatisfied in any way. 
Provided, of course, that the Treasury is 
undamaged and returned in its frame. 





TO ORDER, YOU MAY DIAL TOLL-FREE 
800-321-1030 
Ohio residents please call collect 
216-433-4650 


10 rare and historic US. Liberty Head silver coins 
. . All Coins Actually Minted Between 1892 and 1900! 


An important collection. A magnificent display. An unusual gift. 
The Kennedy Mint Turn-of- ‘the-Century Silver Treasury. 5 quarters and 5 half dollars—all_ 


9096 pure silver—mounted in this handsome, solid wood walnut finished showcase 
Backed by The Kennedy Mint 1 year full repurchase guarantee. 


ACT NOW! Quantities strictly limited 
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Cut and mail this coupon today! 


THE KENNEDY MINT : 
1 Kennedy Circle, Cleveland, Ohio 44142 : 


Piease send me the Turn-of-the-Century. Silver 
Treasury of 10 silver Liberty Head coins, t wil 
receive t0 coins minted between 1892 and 1900 (5 
quarters and 5 half dollars)—ait mounted in the solid 
wood, walnut finished showcase. My collection will 
have a Certificate of Authenticity. 1 will also receive 
at no extra cost, the hardcover book "The Official: 

Guide tc Historical! U.S. coins." : 





Send me ~- Treasury ($) at $59.95 each. 
Treasury covered by the Kennedy Mint 1 year 
repurchase guarantee. 


Please make check or money order payable to The: 
Kennedy Mint, or charge your Treasury on m 
charge cards indicated. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 


Charge to: 


( j American Express ( ) Bank Americard 
( ) Mas:er Charge ( ) Diners Club 
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-. guv'nor, 





“Ah, but you didn't, did you?” he said, triumpkant. 
He dropped the belt on his lap, and now all at once 
there was a brown shoelace dangling from his finaers. 
"And what about this, then?" he exclaimed, waving 
the shoelace. 

“What about it?" I said. 

“Anyone around ‘ere missin’ a shoelace?” he asked, 
grinning. 

I glanced down at my shoes. The lace of cne of them 
was missing. "Good grief!” I said. "How did you do 
that? I never saw you bending down." 

. “You never saw nothin'," he said proudly. * You 
never even saw me move an inch. And you Enow 
why?" 

"Yes," 
gers." 

“Exactly right!’ he cried. “You catch on pretty 
quick, don't you?" He sat back and sucked away at his 
homemade cigarette, blowing the smoke out in a thin 
stream against the windshield. He knew he had 
impressed me greatly with those two tricks, anc this 
made him very happy. "I don't want to be late.” he 
said. “What time is It?” 

"There's a clock in front of you," I told him. 

"I don't trust car clocks," he said. "What does your 
watch say?" 

I hitched up my sleeve to look at the watch oa my 
wrist. It wasn’t there. I looked at the man. He lcoked 
back at me, grinning. 

“You've taken that, too,” I said. 

He held out his hand and there was my watch lying 
in his palm. "Nice bit of stuff, this," he said. "Superior 
quality. Eighteen-carat gold. Easy to flog, toc. It’s 
never any trouble gettin' rid of quality gocds." 

"I'd like it back, if you don't mind," I said rather 
huffily. 

He placed the watch carefully on the leather tray in 
front of him. "I wouldn't nick anything from you, 
' he said. "You're my pal. You're givin’ me a 


| said. "Because you've got fantastic fin- 


o Hift” 
“Pm glad to hear it," I said. 

“All l'm doin’ is answerin' your question," he went 
. "You asked me what I did for a livin’ and I'm 


showin’ you." 


“What else have you got of mine?" 

He smiled again, and now he started to take from 
the pocket of his jacket one thing after another that 
belonged to me— my driving license, a key ring with 
four keys on it, some pound notes, a few coins, a letter 
from my publishers, my diary, a stubby cld percil, a 


oa cigarette lighter, and last of all, a beautiful old 
© -sapphire ring with pearls around it belonging to my 


wife. ] was taking the ring up to the jeweler in London 
because one of the pearls was missing. 
"Now there's another lovely piece of goods," he 


"ave 'ad 'em out long ago!” 


address written down most carefully in his black. 


said, turning the ring over in his fingers. "That's eigh- 
teenth-century, if Pm not mistaken, from the reign of : 
King George the Third.” ps 

"You're right," I said, impressed. "You're absolute- | 
ly right." : 

He put the ring on the leather tray with the other 
items. 

“So you're a pickpocket,” I said. 2 

“I don't like that word," he answered. “It’s a coarse. ; 
and vulgar word. Pickpockets is coarse and vulgar - 
people who only do easy little amateur jobs. They lift - 
money from blind old ladies." 

“What do you call yourself, then?" 

“Me? I'm a fingersmith. I’m a professional finger- 
smith." He spoke the words solemnly and proudly, as _ 
though he were telling me he was the president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons or the archbishop of 
Canterbury. OUTRE 

“I’ve never heard that word before," I said. "Did 
you invent it?" ! 

"Of course | didn't invent it," he replied. "It's the 
name given to them who's risen to the very top of the 
profession. You've 'eard of a goldsmith and a silver- 
smith, for instance. They're experts with gold and 
silver. I’m an expert with my fingers, so I'm a finger- 
smith." 

“It must be an interesting job.” 

"It's a marvelous job," he answered. “It’s 

"And that's why you go to the races?" 

"Race meetings is easy meat," he said. “You just 
stand around after the race, watchin' for the lucky 
ones to queue up and draw their money. And when you 
see someone collectin’ a big bundle of notes, you. 
simply follows after 'im and 'elps yourself. But don't. 
get me wrong, guv'nor. I never takes nothin’ from a- 
loser. Nor from poor people neither. I only go after 
them as can afford it, the winners and the rich." — 

“That’s very thoughtful of you,” I said. “How ofte 
do you get caught?” 

“Caught?” he cried, disgusted. “Me get caught! It 
only pickpockets get caught. Fingersmiths never. L 
ten, I could take the false teeth out of your mouth i 
wanted to and you wouldn't even catch me!" | 

“I don't have false teeth," I said. ; 

“I know you don't," he answered. "Otherwise I'd 





lovely." 

















| believed him. Those long slim fingers of his 
seemed able to do anything. . 
We drove on for a while without talking. 
“That policeman’s going to check up on you pretty 
thoroughly," I said. "Doesn't that worry you a bit?” 
"Nobody's checkin’ up on me,” he said. | 
"Of course they are. He's got your name and- 


book." 
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The man gave me another of his sly, ratty ittle 
smiles. “Ah,” he said. "So 'ee 'as. But I'll bet ‘ee ain't 
got it all written down in 'is memory as well. l've rever 
known a copper yet with a decent memory. Some of 
'em can't even remember their own names." 

"What's memory got to do with it?" I asked. “It’s 
written down in his book, isn't it?" 

“Yes, guv’nor, it is. But the trouble is, 'ee's lost the 

book. "Ee's lost both books, the one with my name in it 
and the one with yours." 
. In the long, delicate fingers of his right hand, the 
man was holding up in triumph the two books he had 
. taken from the policeman's pockets. "Easiest job 1 
ever done," he announced proudly. 


MEMORIES 


` ls by Helen Knop P 





Of all the things that happened, 
what do you remember most? 

l asked this of Mary Genesha, 
Ind:an, Yurok tribe, 

norhern California. 

They told me 

this woman has ninety-seven years, 
and all her faculties. 

She has black hair 

but many lines across her earth-dark face. 
Loxe, hate, want, anxiety 

and gods long worshipped 

wrcte their names, 

What do you remember most? 

Yes, she said, you know that place 
where the salmon used to come... 
they call it now Requa. 

I stopped there with my people 

anc many salmon came up the river, 
deer in the hills, the bear, elk 

all same there for us. 

No more. They are gone. 

In :he old times they came. 

I stopped there and my people 

anc our people before, 

anc our people before that, 

a long time, 

even when we was all animals 

we stopped there. 

And then one day a white man came 
and he had the right paper 
so we had to go. 


I nearly swerved the car into a milk truck, I Eo 
excited. | E 

“That copper's got nothin' on either of us now,’ n 
said. 

"You're a genius!” , 1 cried. | 

" "Ee's got no names, no addresses, no car number, 
no nothin’,” he said. | 

"You're brilliant!" 

“I think you'd better pull in off this main TN as: 
soon as possible,” he said. “Then we'd better build a _ 
little bonfire and burn these books.” 

"You're a fantastic fellow!” 1 exclaimed. 

"Thank you, guv'nor," he said. “It’s always nice to 
be appreciated." [1] 
















































_ The author describes himself as Count H. 

-.— Bibesco, who teaches fencing at an academy 
_ for young women in the Wellesley, 

_ Massachusetts, area and is writing his 
memoirs, Fifty Lunches. He claims to have 
gained his tatle by way of parricide and he 
withholds œher biographical data in order to 
... avoid termination of his remittance from 

— Rumania. A likely story! 



























ad it not been for my infernal luck at 
baccarat I should never have encountered 
Ezra Pound in Rapallos only Chinese 


© The casinc at Rapallo, I daresay, has changed little 
since that summer evening in 1931 when I first 
approached it from the direction of the esplanade 
along a path bordered by unkempt dwarf palms. The 
same cabmen are doubtless clustered outside the same 
pillared. entry, the same fulsome rococo facade surely 
sntical swags of wisteria. I had come there not 
| le but to view the celebrated mosaics of The 
Paphian Revels which, according to my guidebook, 
“struck dumb Goethe and Tischbein.” I inspected the 
mosaics. Croupiers were standing on them; neverthe- 
less I formed:an impression that seemed appropriately 
Goethean (or was it Tischbeinian?) just as one of the 
casino flunkies, observing me on my hands and knees, 
ax ly inquired if I had dropped a counter. 
He deserved rebuke. The language of censure, 
E- ides a : Rumajian- born graduate student 








by H. Bibesco 






















on Wanderjahre from his studies with Oswald Spen- _ 
gler, so I stood up sheepishly and a harlequin pile of 
chips was shoveled in front of me. A few years earlier L 
might not have been such a welcome guest, but The 
Crash had hit the casinos hard. | was permitted to 
play, permitted to lose. It took, as | recall, twelve . 
minutes to lose the bulk of my Wanderjahre fund. The 
management donated a glass of near-champagne. 1 
forgot about Tischbein. 

After the debacle I went onto the terrace and, doing 
my best to sustain an air of insouciance, smoked a 
Melachrino. The sunset gave an adequate perfor- 
mance, underplaying garish mother-of-pearl and ver- _ 
milion passages. Absentmindedly I began to whistle. 
"Falling In Love Again,” the homage melancholic 
professors tendered that year to Dietrich's garters. . 
Whenever he sent his regards to an orchestra leader, 2 
Spengler always requested it. m u 

"Permit me to inquire, sir, you are a poet?” The 
voice came from the shimmer of a laurel's lengthening — 
shadow, and out of the shadow stepped a Chinese . 
gentleman of moderate height. He wore a white. 
double-breasted dinner jacket, his hair was neatly ~ 
parted in the middle, and he carried. himself. with — 
chipper formality. B. 

“What gives you that notion?" I said. - DE 

“Your style of play. There is nothing mechanical * 
about it. The average baccarat player has a system, .— 
but you—1 was quite impressed by your metrical free- 
dom. As Dr. Ezra Pound has written, ‘Most arts attain — — 
their effect by using a fixed element and a vari- e 
able. "^ 

“All the same, I lost. ii : T 

“That too is poetic," he observed with a -— 5 

His voice, low, melodic, and exquisitely cadenced 











implied visitation by the Muse. Did he write? “My 
card," he said. A cursive script was barely v sible 
through the dusk. 


PAOLO WONG 
"Rapallo's Only Chinese Laundry” 
Avventuroso piu d'aíiro terreno 


“Petrarch to Laura," he explained. “The reference 
may escape my customers, but I find it nct unpleas- 
ant." He was a direct descendant, he informed mae, of 
a Celestial who had returned to Italy with Marco Polo, 
and, save for an ancestor who belonged tc the White 
faction of the Guelphs, his family had pursued the arts 
of ablution in Italy ever since. 

Seldom did he frequent the casino and he would not 
have gone tonight if he weren't seeking relief from the 
tensions of versifying in terza rima. | was delighted to 
find my original instincts about him verified. For 
nearly an hour we discussed Petrarch while the 
cicadas shrilled, the moon rose, and within the nearly 
deserted salle the croupiers emitted their mournful 
croak, Banco, Banco. 

Presently he invited me home for dinner; he lived in 
one of the tile-roofed whitewashed houses cverlooking 
the bav, his laundry occupying the basement. Emma, 
his wife, a distant cousin from Milan and erstwhile 
“picture book" bride, turned out to be a magnijicent 
cook. Before | had mopped up the remaining clam 
sauce on my plate, Paolo proposed that I s:ay a while 
in Rapallo: I could help at the laundry and give 
fencing lessons to their son, Ugo. This suggestion | 
seized upon eagerly. It was a capital arrangement. 
Ugo resisted improvement; he was a genial, moon- 
faced lumpkin whom Paolo considered a potential 
Renaissance gallant, although neither taste, physique, 
nor temperament equipped the poor clodhopper for 


i: 2 such a role. Perhaps he might have achieved a degree 
of competence in the hearty school of the saber, but he 


.. preferred lounging on street corners with cther 'eath- 
-. er-jacketed layabouts. 

 Heedless of the prodigal, his father spent eaca day 
scribbling rhymes on brown paper packages of laundry 
as Emma and I devoted ourselves to our ironing 
boards. Around four o'clock we would close the shop, 
Emma would brew green tea, and Paolo ir. mandarin 
robe and straw slippers would read aloud. He was a 
passionate Dantista, a student of Leopardi and B-own- 
ing, and his own verse declared a picturesque bent, 
minor stuff to be sure, but reflecting fastidious tastes. 
I suppose one might call him a Chinese-Italian ecuiva- 


, lent of the Georgians. Originality never intruded, yet 


he captivated me with his urbanity and refinement, 
and I account myself fortunate to have heard such 
expressive interpretations of his sonnet cycle Carvéd 
Walnuts. Sometimes our little salon deliberated upon 


` s6 


men of letters. Yeats, whom Paolo esteemed, was a 
client, and once a month would forward his pince-nez .- 


for steam-cleaning. Max Beerbohm, to Paolo's regret, 


did not patronize our establishment, preferring a blan- 


chisserie de fin in Paris. Ezra Pound, however, was 
Paolo's dream customer. 


, n the face of it, they were psychic opposites; 





anti-modernist. 


Dawn light, o'er sea and height, riseth bright. 
Passeth vigil, clear shineth on the night. 


Even now I associate those lines with lye-struck. 
laundry air, the groan of the shirt mangle, the shelves 
of compact bundles covered by inky ideographs. - 
Disparate aspects of Ezra had fused in Paolo's mind; 
Pound was no longer the modernist or the anti-mod- 
ernist —he was The Poet. One memorable day, in fact, 
their paths had almost intersected. Pound was stand- 
ing on the other side of the street; their eyes met; and 
suddenly Ugo on a motorbike (his girlfriend sidesad- 
dle) roared across the cobblestones, and when the dust 
settled, Pound was striding elsewhere. To Paolo it was 
a visionary experience. The sputter of the motorbike 
faded beside the sea, and The Poet, wrapped in his 
cloak, proceeded toward a nameless destination. 

The Poundian myth pervaded the laundry. I felt a 
presentiment that he and Paolo might meet. A meet- 
ing could only result in anticlimax; nonetheless I felt a 
distinct thrill the morning I looked up from the mangle 


and discovered Pound, stooping slightly to avoid the — 


basement ceiling, framed in our doorway. | 
"Where is the genius?" he cried. “Where is the 
bloody GENIUS?" | 
Paolo and I exchanged apprehensive glances. Emma 
kept ironing, as though wearing blinkers. It was, after 
all, Mussolini’s Italy. 


Pound strode down the stairs and rapped briskly on — 2 


the mangle with his ebony stick. Yeats's pince-nez 
jumped slightly, then resettled at the edge of its shelf, 
ribbon dangling and a gleam of annoyance dispers- 
ing. 

"Are you looking for Count Bibesco, sir?" asked 
Paolo. 

Pound inspected me. The dripping shirt in my hands 


did not augur well. *Heavy memories of Horeb," he T 
said. What did he expect? The gypsy strain of my 


ancestors i$ a source of pride in our ancient and noble 
house. He turned away, brandishing a brown paper 
scrap covered with Chinese script. 

"By gumbo, this is the finest poem ever made in the. 
five-stroke Yen-wi ‘grass’ style," he explained. "I. 











but it was not Pound the modernist who. ue 
enchanted Paolo, it was Pound the august  ~ 






en Yezts’s linen, delivered to my flat by 


Paolo displayed the bashfulness of true authorship. 





E 


“Complimenti!’ said Pound, and addressed him in 
Chinese. 


"And a Happy New Year to you, signor," Paolo 
replied. 

"How s mv Peking accent?" Pound wanted to know. 
"Am I Mandar enough in the ‘high-rising’ tone? 
What do vou thirk of my aspiration?" 

"Most original” said Paolo, but Pound paid no 
attention. Saouting “litterchure!” in his hoarse voice, 
he waved the poem and performed a clog dance. Next 
he had Pasco repeat the step. Finally they danced 
through the doorway together. 

During the ensuing weeks I had occasion to observe 
several encores. Pound adored dancing; like Spengler, 
the only Hegelian in Munich who could do the grizzly 
bear without dropoing his monocle, he seemed to have 
been bors with taps on his shoes. Paolo, on the other 
hand, wore the pained smile of a tenderfoot in a 
cowboy film whe is forced to jig by saloon loafers 
emptying their six-guns. As soon as he and Pound 
were gone that first morning I picked up the paper 
scrap which had “allen on the stoop. 

"What does it say?" ] asked Emma. 

"No starch in uaion suit," she said. 
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Lunch With Uncle Ez 


y presentiment about Pound proved justifi- 
able, though not in the fashion I antic- 
ipated. He had decided that he and Paolo 

would collaborate on the Hua shen mei, the Book of 

Secrets of the famous Tang poet Li Chao, as well as on 

a revision of the Shuo wen dictionary of the Ch'in 

emperor. Vanished now were our tranquil afternoons 

of Georgian verse. Instead, there was Uncle Ez (as he 
insisted we call him) bellowing “Bunkum!” or “Kul: 
chur!” or “Social Credit!” and coercing poor Paolo to 
execute a listless buck-and-wing. Because of his 
doubts about my antecedents Uncle Ez distrusted me, 
but for Paolo’s sake I was sometimes invited to lunch 
on the roof garden of the Pound flat, number 12 Via 

Marsala, fifth floor. : 

The settings there were dressed by vases of red 
tulips indicative of a woman's touch; but Dorothy 

Pound was never present, and Emma, of course, had to 

mind the laundry. Pound's world was essentially male; 

he bestrode it (in baggy tweeds and open-necked white 
sports shirt, his red-gold beard jutting aggressively 
and accentuating his teeth) even while he conversed at 
the table beneath Gaudier-Brzeska's marble bust. 

Potluck began with the ceremony of "passing the 

jade." From his collection Pound produced a few 

cyanic-streaked stones which we handed about, paus- 
ing to close our eyes and breathe deeply. Caring more 
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for Cellini than. for. Confisios; Paolo dreaded the 
ritual, as indeed. he. dreaded mention of all tcpics 
Chinese; in spite of that, he clung. to the hope that 
between translations he might show. Dr. Ezra Pound 
tidbits from Carved Walnuts. — 

Immediately after the jade ceremony, the maid 
served the egg foo yong and the tiger-bone wine. You 
must take into account that Westerners were not 
overly knowledgeable then about classic Chinese cui- 
sine, and Pound’s first contacts with the East had 
occurred in the chop suey emporia of Wyncote, Pa. 
The tiger-bone wine was a cleanish vin ordiaaire 
supplied by a local grower who used a second label in 
the hope that he could sell some of his bottling to the 
merchant seamen of Marseilles. Uncle Ez aever 
touched the wine or food, though, explaining that he 
preferred Kweichow cooking. This was always a 
crucial moment: he might essay a Kweichow dialect, 
and Paolo, who had confided to me, “Without a :rot I 
can't understand a word he's saying," would be 
expected to maintain the discourse. For my part, 1 
tried to avoid the subject of fencing; in my estimation 
Ugo knew more about it, and Pound was wise in 
selecting the mature Yeats as foilmate. Poetrv was 
neutral ground. 

"Quicunque cupitis saltantem me lohannem cer- 
nere. . .” I can still hear our host’s stentorian timbre. 
"Take it from a full-fledged Maestro of Arts, Bibesco, 
yer out of yer skull listenin' to the damn hocey of 
Spengler. What I believe is EUROPEAN and by no 
means in a state of Untergang. Spengler? Just plain 
baloney, nawthin more'n a bush-league Frobenius.” 

"You were speaking of the hexameters of John 
Hymmonides," Paolo reminded him. 

"Why so I was nunc cantantem auditote, 
iocantem attendite." 

The Poet at last! Paolo, profoundly moved, the 


i  tiger-bone wine low in the bottle, saw his opoortu- 
ity. 


"Uncle Ez, ltoo—" he said. 

But Pound had begun munching a tulip. When he 
was a diner-out in London he had acquired the habit. 
At the Rhys house in Hermitage Lane one evering, if 
we are to believe the memoir of Mrs. Rhys, Fe had 
polished off a table setting while listening to Yeats 





dominate the conversation, had emptied a carafe of 
water at a single draft, and. had “flung himself full- 
length upon a sofa where he reclined, gurgling inter- 
nally, for the rest of the evening. " I do not doubt Mrs. . 
Rhys. Chez Via Marsala he added a pinch of salt. - 
Dorothy Pound's tulips, no mere decoration, consti- - 
tuted Uncle Ez's lunch. When he had finished, he. 
patted his lips with a napkin, brushed a petal from his 
lapel, leaned back, and spoke to us in the Kweicho: 
dialect. I- think it was the Kweichow dialect, though 
indistinguishable from the internal gurgling described . 
by Mrs. Rhys. E 
Pound's green eyes seemed glazed and he was 
preternaturally pale. Not even a poet satiates the . 
higher appetites of poetry without inevitable conse- 
quences. I wondered if I should phone for a stomach 
pump, but Paolo presided over the crisis, “GENIUS,” he oe 
exclaimed, the capital letters prancing across the inem 
balcony. "We dance.” Pound protested weakly. *Lit- —— 
terchure!" Paolo whooped. "E.P., migliore fabbro! 
He seized Pound and they capered about the table. — - 
Manifestly The. Poet was not wearing his winged 
sandals. As he clattered past, he gave me a piteous, 
baroque glance of supplication which my fellow cabal- 
ist Bernard Berenson could have identified in terms of 
connoisseurship. I could not, so I jovially raised my 
glass. The third time around, pleading à sudden indis- 
position, Pound bolted from Paolo's grip and sprinted 
into the flat, leaving us to find our way to the laundry 
alone. 






























7" hat lunch did not dom the chapter on Pound's 

collaboration with Paolo. It resulted i ina sligh 
aloofness only, a perceptible chill. Work o 
Chao and the Shuo wen dictionary ended a fort 
later: Pound had finally realized. the linguistic li 
tions of the characters ^for "two dzn hnkchf" 

"must have dress shirt. by F ri.” Shortly afterward 
left Rapallo for Pisa, ‘taking with me memorie: 
Emma's ambrosial pasta. No dish of hers, how 
competes with Uncle Ez's egg foo yong and the bliss 
moment when—to paraphrase Rapallo's other gre 
resident bard—I was. able to tell the dancer. fro 1 
dance. LUE Te 























by Pranay Gupte 


The stunning defeat of Indira Gandhi's 
Congress party may have signaled a new era, 
though poverty, inflation, and ideological strife 
remain to plague India. An Indian-born 
journalist seturms home to find among his 
countrymen fresh hope and untested vitality. 





t is rw perultimate day in India, and I find 
mvself in Hyderabad, a graceful southern city 
that is mestly Moslem in architecture and 

population. 1 have been invited here by Anand and 
Malati Lal, whose marble and stucco home compares 
favorably te anything I have seen elsewhere in the 
world. We are si:ting on their lawn, enveloped by a 
soft evening breeze that wafts the tantalizing fra- 
'grance of raat ki rani, queen of the night, a flower that 









blooms after sundown. We have spent much of this 
day talking about what is happening in the country 
and where it is going, about the recent downfall of 
Indira Gandhi, about the new political climate in 
India, and about whether the lives of Indians have 
changed fundamentally as a result of the March elec- 
tions, when Prime Minister Gandhi's dictatorial Con- 
gress government was unexpectedly topplec. 

Now we are more or less talked out, and so we sit 
back in our chairs and savor the breeze and the good 
feeling of being with one another. I am sad, for soon it 
will be time to leave for another land where 1 make my 
home these days, and it will be many months before I 
meet again with the Lals and Jayanti, their lovely 
daughter. 

Images from my month in India start to swirl in my 
mind, like leaves caught in the currents of 2 turbulent 
Himalayan stream: There I am in Bombay, sipping 
coffee with café intellectuals who tell me what a relief 
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tis that idis departed from the political scene, and 
how good and different things are now going to be; 
there I am, listening to a weekly newsmagazine editor 
who tells me passionately how much of a cathartic 
experience Mrs. Gandhi's harsh "emergency" rule 
< was, how her suspension of basic liberties highlighted 
< for Indians the true meaning of freedom. Now f am 
walking through the bazaars of Delhi, being clutched 
at by the hands of a hundred beggars for whom it 
"makes no difference who holds power in India, for 
their battle has already been lost; there I am, gasping 
. at the sublime beauty of the Taj Mahal in Agra, then 
. being told by an ambitious hotelier that it is, after all, 
only a monument but that it serves its purpose, for the 


























. revenues for the country. There | am. sitting on a 
- roadside cot with a gnarled old man in a Haryana 
village, sipping lassi, the richly sweet Indian dairy 
— drink that he so joyfully prepared for me, and hearing 
the story of how he and every male above the age of 
twelve in his family were forcibly sterilized by Sznjay 
Gandhi's minions. | am now walking through the 
chaotic streets of Calcutta, accompanied bv an ardent 
Communist, a man who claims to have been :ortured 
in prison by the Gandhi government, who tells me that 
communism will ultimately prevail in the country and 
that the March elections, when the Janata party won 
such an astonishing majority in Parliament, were only 
a harbinger of more radical changes to come. And 
there I am, in a small farming community in the 
western state of Maharashtra, as a peasant narrates to 
me his struggles and tells me about the dreams he has 
for his children in a new India. 
. Morarji Desai, the eighty-one-year-old prime minis- 
ter, whom I interviewed in his comfortably air-condi- 
ig tioned office in New Delhi, also passes through my 
cavalcade, saying how much the country is in need of 
discipline and austerity. Then my parents come into 
, urging me to come ‘back for good to India, for 
-this is an exciting time, a time of great opportunity for 
2 the young, for a twenty-nine-year-old fcreign-edu- 





Vill the euphoria and enthusiasm genera:ed by the 
March elections. be sustained. and translated into 
tangible gains for the young and for the many mil ions 
who live below the subsistence level? I ask them these 
qu 'stions, perhaps more sharply than I should, and 
suddenly the images blur in my mind, the reel stops 
spinning, and I am once again in Hyderabad and Mr. 





: consultant, is. talking to me in his pronounced British 
: re 












Taj brings millions of dollars each year in tourism 


| its five-year plans and did not allocate adeqi 
cated. fellow like me, What opportunity? Are things. 
ally: different now? Is this truly a new time in India? 


Lal, a tobacco company executive and management 


B begging tothe United States 





“You are looking a answers, Pranay," he E 
startling me somewhat. “But there are no answer 
India. People in the West, and even here, are fone 
saying that we in India are running out of time. T 
for what? We are ageless, India is timeless.“ | 
problem of time concerns the West, for. they. 
running out of resources. Y We have manpower, m 
als, everything. Our problem i is not one of survival, f 
of course we will survive, we always have. Our nation 
has tremendous regenerative strength, vast powers of 
recovery that help us cope with crises. Our problem is 
to get from one meal a day: to two meals a day." 





























































tisa humid afternoon in Bombay and a ‘dens 

crowd has gathered on the lawns of the Cricke 

Club of India for a rally. The featured speake 

is Nani A. Palkhivala, who is frequently described in 

the Indian media as the country’s “most eminent 

constitutional lawyer.” He was hired by Mrs. Gandhi 

to defend her when the Allahabad High Court found . 
her guilty of election malpractices in June 1975, an 
event which precipitated the political crisis that culmi- 
nated in the imposition of the "emergency" and the 

mass arrests of members of the opposition parties. 





Although Mr. Palkhivala resigned in protest from the 
Gandhi case the day the "emergency" was imposed, — 
there are many lawyers and others who feel that hedid = 
not speak out against the government's tyranny as. . - 


forcefully as he could and should have. Nonetheless, à 
very large crowd, about 100,000, has gathered here 
today to hear him on the subject "What Next?" r 
Mr. Palkhivala is a marvelous orator and he speaks. 
with no written notes. "You can never have social 
justice without economic growth," he says. “And her 
our first priority must be agriculture—how can v 
after thirty years of independence, still have stan 
millions; how can we still lament the failure 
monsoons?” He goes on to. talk about how the Inc 
government habitually emphasized heavy industr 























resources to. agriculture, which was the mainsta’ 
the Indian. economy and whose workers accounted | 
72 percent of the country's total labor force. Mr. Pa 
hivala notes that India has 422 million acres of ar; 
land. But of this land, only 111 million acres are be 
tilled, and scientific methods of irrigation—nan 
Western, or American, methods—are being applie 
only 69 million acres. “You cannot have a g 
country this way,” the lawyer. roars. “In agricul 
today we have a man-made calamity. Three fourths 0 
the water from our big rivers flows unused into the sea 
and 85. percent of our annual rainfall i is wasted — 
don't we use this water? Wh y c 





atic. 1 dodi. to you economic asado 
igriculture and in industrial development.’ " 
The next day, I go to see Mr. Palkhivala at his office 
the Tata headquarters. It is a huge office, done up 
almost entirely im green and decorated with large 
its that seem to accentuate the air-conditioning. 
th me are Rahul Singh, a young Bombay journalist, 
nd Robert J. Mrazek, a Long Island politician who is 
aveling through India. Mr. Palkhivala is a soft- 
spoken man and he spends an hour with us. Once 
gain he talks abcut the need for the government to 
emphasize agriculture. Will the new regime stress 
agriculture? "They have to," Mr. Palkhivala replies, 
his voice rising a bit. "Time is not on our side—we're 
racing against time. | sense a spirit of pragmatism 
bout this new team that is in power. You know, when 
u look deeper into our national economic problems 
you begin to realize how right Mahatma Gandhi 
s—that we really need to develop our rural base 
before there can be any true progress.” 


i ota same evening, Bob Mrazek and I are 
i invited to the home of Viren Shah, an indus- 
. trialist gnd a member of Parliament. Mr. 


ah is.a slight, bespectacled man, and enormously 


luential | in etii new eae aoe P for he 


: inr ad and suffered a heart attack while in 
4 “The basic thing for us now is to provide irriga- 
à ^ ' Viren. ee wane ine one of India’ S ae 


a's some > of the fresh ideas for the new 


Passage to a N 


government, but whether any of these: ideas. 
adopted remains to be seen. - i "4 
One of these ideas calls for the federal governmen 
to establish a special rural reconstruction task force. 
that would study such matters as an end to bonded. 
peasantry, which, in fact, Mrs. Gandhi's now noto- 
rious twenty-point program for national development | 
had suggested. Mr. Shah recently conducted a study 
concerning the possibility of using nuclear blasts in the. 
Western Ghats, a mountain range, to channel wate 
from that area's abundantly flowing rivers to drought 
prone areas in the region. Yet another proposal that. 
Mr. Shah, who is familiar with the latest in manage 
rial techniques in the West, has drafted ha: to dc 
the delegation of more authority to region 
The theme of decentralization was also tak 
another interview, by Piloo Mody, a former 
Parliament and still an influential figure wi 
Janata party. “It would be nice for the. people 
grass roots to have a say in what they really neec 
Mr. Mody, who was trained as an architect in the 
United States, said. “With our 620 million and with | 
the great diversity that we have, how can someone in. 
Delhi make all the decisions?" n 


But making decisions from Delhi is a practice that 


the British, India's former rulers, handed down, and 
both Mr. Mody and Viren Shah told me several stories 


of bureaucratic delays in approving licenses to indus- e 
tries and institutions. For example, a municipal hospi 


tal in Bombay had to wait for three years. before — 
receiving approval to import a tiny spare part for n 
X-ray machine because neither of two federa agencies. : 
could agree upon who should issue the per 
another instance, a large farmers’ coope ative 
state of Madhya Pradesh had applied to impot 
farming equipment; Delhi granted permissio 
five years, and then granted approval also to imp 
fishing boat which, of course, the farmers hadn’ t 
for. | 2 | 
| asked Viren Shah # he was ; optirhis lic. that a. 
substantive change could be made in the way things - 
are done in India. He looked away, turning t. wal 
Arabian Sea far below his hillside apartmen 
water had acquired a strange hue of purple and li 
for it was that magic hour of sundown. Then V | 
turned toward me and said, softly: “Optimistic? Yes. I 
think this time the people won't let the governmen : 
stagnate. I think if our resources are well managed ` we. 
could have a first-rate country here. At least now we 
have people who care who are running this country 
and that matters a lot.” As I hear him speak, it occurs — 
to me that I have heard those very words before, buti An : 
another context. Then it strikes me that Viren ds 


~ could have been mouthed by Jimmy Carter d 
| presidential campaign, 4 did. not doubt Cart 











ity last year, and looking at Viren Shah, sitting in a 
hammock on his veranda, with a mellow twilight illu- 
minating us, I cannot question his care and concern. 


nother man who cares quite obviously is 
George Fernandes, the new minis:er of 
communications in the Morarj: Desa: Cab- 
inet. For many years, he was anathema to Mrs. 
Gandhi and her Congress party, for he made fiery 
speeches, led labor strikes, and was responsible for 
considerable student unrest around the nation. I had 
expected to meet an overpowering figure, but Ceorge 
is mild-mannered. It is his eyes that blaze vith a 
certain passion. He was among those who were 
.. particularly mistreated during imprisonment last year 
- by the Gandhi regime, and he in fact conducted ais re- 
e election campaign for Parliament from a jail cell. As 
George recollects some of his experiences, his face 
-contorts with pain and anguish. He had not warted to 
-join the Cabinet, he tells me, but he was more or less 
- pushed into it by friends and well-wishers. He paints to 
.the mound of files and folders on the desk of his 
- spacious Delhi office. “Now that I've taken this job, I 
= must do it well,” he says. 
. What role does he. plan to play? "My own efforts 
- wit be to concretize general ideas abou: the Janata 
party's socialist goals," George says, referring to the 
coalition party's election manifesto, which was, at 
" cal promises ranging. from 
left i in n their ideology." 











































variably, these ideas would have to be pragma 
What specific ideas? “Well, more than 250,000 
villages—half the total number we have in India— 
don’t have clean drinking water. Several thousand. 
don’t have post offices. Tube wells and a bette 
communications network can make all the difference 
to these villages, and now I have the power to do : 
something about this," George says. MA 
Mr. Fernandes and other key members of “the ES 
Indian Cabinet are proposing a "new integrated — — 
economic development program with the village as the .. 
fundamental unit." Again, this is not a new idea. The 
concept of emphasizing the village has clearly been = 
borrowed from Mahatma Gandhi, the “Father of the = 
Nation," and from E. F. Schumacher, the European __ 
economist, who is currently much in vogue in the __ 
country and whose book Small is Beautiful is selling. — 
well here. Just the previous day, George Fernandes - 
addressed a large gathering of industrialists who | 
wanted to obtain from him a sense of what the new __ 
government was all about, what its priorities were, and 
what its expectations were of the business community. 
George urged a “restructuring of industrialism, a 
shifting of priorities away from urban areas, an imme- > 
diate reorientation of resources, a genuine commit- E 
ment by industry to agricultural progress." dB 
Mr. Fernandes is a lifelong socialist—even if he is Ms 
curiously, an admirer of the United States—and sol __ 
am not surprised that he is lambasting industrialists 
and goading them on to a new set of goals which . . 
apparently do not set them ablaze with enthusiasm. . 
Still, the men and women in the audience listened 
attentively and later made all sorts of pledges of — 
support to George. I was reminded of a story someone _ 
told me in Delhi about how, days after Prime Minister 
Gandhi had imposed the "emergency" on June 26, - 
1975, she summoned a group of industrialists to ask _ 
for their cooperation and they attempted to outdo one 
another in their commitment. One industrialist, ac- 
cording to this story (which I have no reason to doubt) 
offered to distribute condoms all over the country- to 
strengthen Mrs. Gandhi's birth-control program. ** 
will even call this ‘Project Indira,’ " the industrialist : 
reported to have said, quite seriously. Er 
I asked George Fernandes if socialism could reall 
work in India and how different the socialism of t 
Janata party would be from the variety espoused 
Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party. After all, wasn't M 
Gandhi herself a committed socialist? - 
A look of scorn traveled across George's face. ' 
us was a wicked woman, an opportunist, not a s 
" he said. “What did she know about the poor? Shi 
d never suffered, she was never hungry for a me 
And can socialism work? I believe it can. But s 
ism. has to be pragmatic in this countr 
























































dogmatic as it was during the thirty years 
misrule. The task before us is first to clear 
the last ten or fifteen years, the years 

gs really went from bad to worse, then to 
irking away from urban areas and strength- 
r æ life. And we have to build our national 
amd dnsull discipline, for it is true that we 
There is no other way, for we are 

i ging fer the survival of our country. And I 


: introduces himself as a 

p ndi and offers to buy my equip- 
ment. I politely decline his offer, and walk away. Just 
across the street ‘rom George's office is a series of 
hoardings. One of them shows Indira exhorting her 
countrymen to werk harder for the national good; 
another, next to this poster, depicts the new prime 
minister, Mt. Desai, asking that all Indians j join in the 
. effort to develop a better life for the villages. By now, 
- practically every government official I have met has 
talked abou: ihe need to emphasize the development of 
e villages. I: seems to me that the Indian kisan, or peas- 
nt, is swi lv emerging as the new folk hero in the 


x 


nat on's s life. I anaes this is understandable, for it 


) rd ain impact of Mrs. Gandhi' S ster steriliza- 
1 measures. And it is in India's 500,000 villages 
450 wat ion oF her r people live. A politician like 


tüte to. realiza the political value of 
cause of villagers. 

if the fature of India lies in the villages it 

ie in the DE cities s of the oun 


of the tax revenues collected annually by the 

n government. for these are the richest cities in 
ia, with their traditional commercial base. And it is 
ie cities ime are : the E to India, with their 


&. 


LM 


fe offer me an exotic iris gc add 


. and Charles, a tall, sdy man 


Passage to a New Indi 


given to wearing flowing white shirts, talks animatedl 


about the future of India’s cities. 


"The nation must be interested in our cities," hb: j 
says. “We absolutely have to get a restructuring of our 
cities." He points out that perhaps a fourth of the 
country's annual population growth of 13 million takes. 
place in the cities; in addition, there has been, for 
many years, a ceaseless flow of people from the - 
villages to the cities, what Charles Correa calls “dis- 


tress migration." “But how can you stop people from 
coming to the cities, even though the cities are fast 
running out of room?" Charles says. "Because if you 


say, ‘Don’t come here anymore, then what you're ^. 
really saying is that these people don't have a future— .- 

at least the ones who don't opt for the agricultural life. - 

I am one of those who truly believes that great cities: 

are great assets to this country. But we have to > 
generate more jobs in the cities. The Janata party is no 
emphasizing the villages, but I can't see how it can 


afford to ignore the cities." 


Mr. Correa is currently involved in developing a- | Uu 
project called New Bombay. This project recognizes . 


that Bombay, with its thickly packed population of 5 


million, has no room left in which to grow. The govern- - 
ment of Maharashtra, the state of which Bombay is - 


the capital, has acquired 55,000 acres of land on the 


mainland across the harbor from Bombay, whichis . 
essentially an island city. Charles Correa and sime m 
other architects are busily designing a mix of residen- 
tial and industrial developments that would lessen the — 
ae on naan and, at thes same time, assist in. 


mak this id E project ¢ eco omical 

feasible. Skeptics have already started calling "New | 
. Bombay "'Correa's Folly.” If the project succeeds, the — 
concept of a satellite. ay may be applied to Calcutta i 


and Madras. 


harles Corel stresses the. Erea on o 


India's current ‘backlog o of 40 million to prove d 


the 2.3 million who enter the job. market each iiis is 5 
one that the ruling Janata party will have to resolve re 
rather quickly, or else it will face. as its. predecessor E 


did, a spate of strikes and protest : marches z 


.aoes, whereby. large. numbers of protesters. 


officials and refuse to let. th m out of the | 


which can Ee o fright ng. / 
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- hopes of people are high now, the Janata party will 
have to deliver on its promises. When I met Jagjivan 
Ram, the minister of defense and leader of India's 

millions of. Harijans, or “untouchables,” he said quite 
forcefully that “all poverty” would be eliminated from 
„the country within ten years. “This is not an urreal- 
istic goal,” he said, adding that this new government 

<- had “unprecedented enthusiasm" on the part of the 
people behind it. I asked Mr. Ram jus’ how the 
< government. proposed to eliminate poverty and he 
suggested that I read the newspapers. Bu: Chendra 
Sekhar, the new president of the Janata party, seemed 
-à bit more cautious about making predictions. “I think 
ours economic problems are likely to grow.” he said. 
.. “The necessity now is not to make tall claims tut to 


- "make small beginnings. I don't think it is beyond our 


means to wipe out destitution and I shall try and see to 


it that this party fulfills its promises." 


- Raj Narain, the chubby, jolly man who defeated 


<= Mrs. Gandhi in her traditional stronghold of Rae 


- Bareli in the state of Uttar Pradesh, told me that 
"unemployment and poverty would most certairly be 


; z eliminated because “we have the will to change.” Mr. 
^ Narain is now the minister for health and family plan- 


ning and he talked enthusiastically about how, by 
stressing agriculture and cottage industries, mor? jobs 
would inevitably be created. I asked him whea this 
new emphasis would begin; he shrugged and said, 
"Very soon." 
. Recently, Mr. Narain, reacting to the popular vehe- 
mence expressed against Mrs. Gandhi's compalsory 
sterilization measures, promised publicly that every 
person who had been forcibly sterilized would receive 
Rs. 5000, or about $500, in compensation. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 8 million men, women, anc even 
children were sterilized in the last two years. When 
- editorial writers started asking just where the treasury 
would find this kind of money, Mr. Narain hastily 
modified his statement to mean that the family of 
. every person who died as a result of compulsory steri- 
. lization would be compensated. During my interview 
. with him, he flatly asserted that the Indian press had 
‘irresponsibly misquoted him on his sema statement, 


... Which party was in oe Indian media ha been 
-a favorite whipping boy for Indian politicians amd this 
de not about to change. 

~The Janata party has now come up with aaother 

plan, also involving compensation of sorts, to provide 

50. cents. ac day. for. each of India's 40 million 


other 15 cents will go toward: meeting ‘adminis 
costs. Because economic migration in India i is) vi 
nonexistent owing to the language barriers (the 
14 major languages and 875 dialects in Indi 
states) the projects would be regional and alloc : 
to states would be made on the basis of specific 1 
of the area. The plan is expected to cost abot 
billion a year—nearly a third of India's annual bud 
which is equal, at least in exchange rates, to New Yor 
City's yearly budget—and the money will be found 
according to Janata party officials, by trimming 
expenditures from the government-owned heavy in- 
dustries, which have been notoriously mismanaged. 
The problem of management will most certainly com 
up in this new employment project, which will be: 
on a first-come, first-served basis, but at the mome 
everyone is so excited at the program that the thoug i 
of working it out have receded into the background. 
In fact I am struck by the lack of specificity, excep 
in isolated instances, evident in the pronouncements of 
government officials. For example, Raj Narain, the- 
health minister, tells me that “health is wealth" and | 
that training will be imparted to villagers. What sort © 
of training? The Minister snaps his fingers and an aide _ 
gives me a list of vaguely worded items that don’t seem. 
to go much beyond Mr. Narain’s own rhetoric, Severa 
days later, a peasant near Poona, a town about 120 
miles from Bombay, expresses rather insightful skepti : 
cism. “I have yet to hear seven original words from the 
Janata that I haven't heard before from the Con- 
gress,” the peasant, Sitaram Jagtap, says, as we walk 
through his field. Mr. Jagtap is a highly literate man, 
which surprises me a bit, for I suffer from th 
assumption that farming and literature don't mix 
well. *What Morarji and company have goin 
them now is the euphoria of the elections, but 
take them only so far. The people expect the go 
ment to deliver on time—but in India nothing e 
gets done on time." I ask Mr. Jagtap and his wife 
Savitri, what their own expectations of the govern- 
ment are. For a few minutes they sit on the cane chairs. 
of their tiny. cottage-—which seems to be ready to burst 
from. all the newspapers and books in Marathi, th 
local language and the one in which we are convers 
ing—and say nothing. Then Mr. Jagtap says: "We are 
waiting to see what happens." As I leave, he gives mea. 
sack of bajri, the coarse grain he grows with which one 
can make bread. 


| " " ndianis are a loquacious people. They gathe 
| ~ knots on street corners and talk—-about po 
* abont o economics, abont Lo 
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who took me to a small café off Chowringhee Road, 
the main therough’are of this remarkable city, fed me 
some delicious rasgolias, which are milk and dough 
delicacies. then proceeded to talk nonstop for two 
hours abcut his expectations and hopes. "I have six 
children anc 1 wart them to get a chance for a better 
life than whet I've hac," Mr. Misra said. “Do I have 
high hopes new? Why not?” The same kinds of senti- 
ments were expressed by Ishwar Pandey, who lives in a 
village a few miles from the awesome Taj Mahal in 
Agra. “I wan: to raise my children properly, give them 
an education, tend my cattle, and look after my 
crops,’ he said, speaking in Hindi, the national 
language, bu: empioying phrases that any farmer in, 
say, Kansas er lowa could well have used. "What I 
want from thes government is an opportunity to sell 
what I preduze and get a fair price. Will I get this 
chance? I think the new government is very sincere." 
As he talks, his wife, [sawari, offers me a huge glass of 
the freshest, creamiest milk l've ever had. "Straight 
from our cow.” she says, beaming. 

There are aiso skeptics and cynics, however. Kiran 
Umrootkar, a young accountant with the Chartered 
Bank in Bombay, saic he did not believe that life 
would be sub:tantially different for the middle class, 
which is burgzoning in the cities and which, for the 
last many years, has been squeezed by rising taxes and 
mounting prises. “It is too big a country for radical 
changes to ta«e place immediately," Kiran, whom I 
have known since my childhood in India, says. “But I 
am prepared to give the government a chance." 





















Yashpal Kapoor, Mrs. Gandhi's former private secre- 
tary and a principal figure in the election malpractices 
case which the former prime minister lost in the Alla- 
habad High Court, told me he did not believe that the 
Janata coalition would last very long. “They have no 
common philosophy, they are all a bunch of cheap 
opportunists," Mr. Kapoor, who :s now a member of 
Parliament, said, not bothering :o disguise his con- 
tempt. He was among the handful of Congress party 
members who venture to express publicly any kind of 
confidence in the party's being able to stage a come- 
back. "We will be back, you can be sure of that," Mr. 
Kapoor said, standing in the shade of a lovely gulmo- 
har tree in his yard in Delhi. "After all, this is only 
politics. Today you're down, tomorrow you rise 
again." (The Congress party made a spirited attempt 
at a comeback in local elections held in ten states in 
June, but the Janata party won overwhelmingly in most 
of them, establishing that the voters’ resentment 
of Mrs. Gandhi and her party was still strong.) 

M. A. Manuel, a junior bank c.erk, was also skep- 
tical about the new government's ability to govern. 
“At least during the emergency ycu had discipline." I 
visited Manuel in his modest apartment—a string of 
three rooms, really—in Lonavla, eighty miles from 
Bombay. Lonavla is a small community that is a 
strange blend of shops, bungalcws, brick housing 
projects, and decaying huts. Manuel and his wife had 
cooked excellent curried fish, and later we walked 
around the area. I saw illegal gambling in some 
sections, and the dice-rolling and betting were on at a 







































brisk pace. “Do you know that during the emergency 
- there was absolutely no gambling here?” Manue said 
to me. “Now people's fear has gone—fear of »eing 
. caught and punished—and it is once again business as 
. usual. I feel we should. have a five-year emerger.cy— 
_ that's the only way this country is going to get ahead. 
We Indians: do things only when the stick is bran- 
dished.’ ss 
Another | man. who had ‘supported Mrs. Gardhi's 
—— Stern 'emergency" measures is Khushwant Singh, the 
mu Indian novelist and editor of The Illustrated Weekly 
r of India. Khushwant is taking a good deal of lam bast- 
ing these days from his colleagues in the media and 
_ India’s literary world because of his staunch backing 
_. of Indira and her son, Sanjay. Is he optimistic for a 
< change for the better? “No, I am not," Khuskwant 
says, tartly. "The Janata party people are a burch of 
- clowns." | 


rime Minister Morarji Desai looks far from a 
clown as he sits in his office in the sandstone- 
dominated South Block in New Delh.. Mr. 
Desai is said to change his homespun clothes three 
times a day, for he is a hygiene and religion fetishist. 
. His face is not that of a eighty-one-year-old man. 
Today he is in a jovial mood, which surprises me a bit, 
for 1 have been warned to expect a cranky individual. 
But he smiles, jokes, puts me at ease. I ask him for the 
«secret of his youth. Morarji replies: "I am at peace 
with myself." He talks briefly about the goals of his 
government, not saying much beyond what he already 
has said so many times before in public. I ask him 
about the caliber of the Janata leadership, and h2 says: 
“One has to set examples." Then he tells me abcut the 
. austerity campaign he has embarked on. “I am reduc- 
. àng my personal staff; I feel no demonstrative expendi- 
.. tures should be made," Morarji says. When he trav- 
.. eled to England this summer for the Commonwealth 
-. Prime Ministers’ Conference, he took with him only 
. three staff members, compared to the several dozen 
- who used to. fly with his predecessor on simila” jour- 
iS neys. “We have made a start," the Prime Minister says. 





i. ne anemon in i Bonibay: I diopi in to see Dr. 
- Madhuriben Shah, one of the country's 

Ø” foremost educators. She is the vice chan- 
eellor: of S. N. .D. T. Women’ $ M: a ld 





think we are poised for a change, because this n 
government will be forced to be realistic." 

One form of realism has been introduced by R 
Jethmalani, a lawyer and former president of 
Indian Bar Council, who has persuaded some wealth: 
industrialists to donate thousands of rupees so that 2 
cadre of sociology students whom he has organized 
can build a series of toilets and latrines in the slums of 
Bombay. Ram Jethmalani, who had to flee the 
country and obtain political asylum in the United 
States during Mrs. Gandhi's "emergency" period, is — 
now a member of Parliament. He said: "What I am ^. 
calling for is an era of practical politics and economics. 
This slum project is just one small example of making 
our lives relevant to the needs of the country.” ET. 

Shyam Benegal is another man who is working to 
inject more relevance in Indian life, through his 
profession of film-making. India is now the largest 
producer of films, with 508 made last year in fourteen — 
languages. Shyam was critical, however, of the film. 
industry. "Our feature films tend to be extended 
commercials," he said. "These films do not at all 
relate to what's happening around us except what's 
fashionable and trendy. There's very little in the films 
that touches on the various forces that make us the. — 
way we are. There's not enough being done that __ 
reflects people to themselves." Shyam recently madea 
movie called Manthaan, which is about dairy farmers ——— 
in Gujarat State, but commercial distributors refused 
to handle the film on the ground that it would not be 
lucrative at the box office. So Shyam Benegal is distrib- 
uting it himself. “The trouble with our film industry is = 
that it has no central core of beliefs except to make 
money," he said. “I would like to explore our history 
and arrive at a set of beliefs. Manthaan is about the 
day-to-day lives of dairy farmers—their dreams, the r 
struggles. This is life as it really is.’ Pt 












































































Relevance. Opportunity. Excitement. Dreams. 
Goals. Time. Survival. These words are tossed at me - 
again and again during my travels through India, my 
homeland. I have seen the country and spoken to ii 
people in what will be remembered as a halcyon time 
“You could even call this a ‘second independence 
Vasant Sheth, the chairman of the Great East 
Shipping Company, said to me one afternoon 
Bombay. Perhaps. At least what I saw was a cou 
with a fresh injection of hope. Which is not to say tl 
bad monsoons, the ideological divisiveness, the strik 
the rising prices will just go away. Nor will the kind 
economic and social changes that are necessary: oc 
soon, for this is a big country and things take time 
happen here. But I sensed in India a new commitme 
| even if. that. commitment is to generatio 
als his time, I think, it will have its impact. 
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n January 1942, as the bombers droned overhead, 
I received my call-up papers. I had made en- 
2 quiries earlier about the submarine service, since 
| I had once read a book by Lowell Thomas which had 
_ fascinated me, bu: I had been told I was of more value 
|. Where J was, in the only entertainment running in 
- c London apart from the static nudes. Why on earth I 
-. should have beer attracted to submarines I cannot 
-- now understand. After all, a small boy who had felt an 
-~ acute pang of claustrophobia when told the facts of 
childbirth would sot seem drawn to the selection of a 
steel womb for military service. I am very glad they 
turned me down. 
. At my selection board interview, I was asked if I 
had any preference as to the arm I might serve in. 1 
ld the officer | was interested in tanks (once again, 
e lure of the airless womb!). His eyes blazed with 


























: “Why ia tanks?” } ne asked keenly. 
<- I replied that I preferred to go into battle sitting 
down. His sparkle faded abruptly, and I shortly after- 
ward rece sived a letter ordering me to report to an 
: infantry regiment. I arrived in Canterbury on January 
| 16, 1942, and was allowed to keep my own clothes a 
day or two in the absence of anything to fit me. For 
me, if not for the Allies, this date marked a turning 
-point in the war. 
à tis, of course, possible that I was abnormally sensi- 
tive to the brutalizing effects of military life because 1 
ready considered myself destined for better things 
lan being a successful robot, and it is not without 
son that. I have entirely overlooked a date of 
ordia portance in my life. It was June 22, 





I DEFEATED 
IHE GERMA 


A memoir by Peter Ustinov 
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1941, the day on which Hitler launched his fatal inva- _ 
sion of the Soviet Union. At that time, I was not yet in 
the Army. : 

While appearing in Diversion at Wyndham' S 
Theatre, I had written a play, partly in my dressing 
room, partly at home during the nightly bombard- ^ 
ments. It was written in pencil in a couple of school 
exercise books. When I deemed it to be finished, I 
rather shyly gave it to my habitual benefactor, 
Herbert Farjeon, who took it away to read. Four - 
weeks passed, and I heard nothing. I began to believe 
that either it had displeased him or he had mislaid it. 
Although it was in manuscript —1 have never learned — 
to type, nor could I, at that time, afford to take ittoa 
typing agency—1 was not convinced that it was a very 
great loss. Whenever I saw him, and dropped a hint of . 
my impatience to know his opinion, he y was sutity, | 
smilingly evasive. | E 

Then came the weekend of Hitler's greatest initia- NN 
tive. I was down in Gloucestershire with my parents 
when the news broke. The village postmistress, Miss — . 
Pitt, rode recklessly over the somnolent Sunday- n 
morning landscape on her ancient bicycle, shouting 
"Russia Invaded" as though selling newspapers) in a 
crowded thoroughfare. m x 

We seized the papers and began speculating TE 1 
all the imponderables that an event of such magnitude 
automatically turns up. I even toyed with an old radio, 
capturing in a hail of static garbled voices which we — 
imagined were both Russian and hysterical. It was oo 
only after lunch that I settled with the interior pages of — 
the Sunday newspapers to find out what had been. — 
going on in calmer backwaters. In James. Agate’s s: M 











































column of the Sunday Times | glimpsed a heacline, 
"A New Dramatist," and felt a pang of envy. The 
foremost dramatic critic of the day had seen fit to 
bestow his accolade on some fortunate soul; good luck 
to him. 

Then I read the article. The new dramatist was none 
other than myself. I reread it several times before 


.. daring to impart my secret to my parents. Now I 


understood the mischievous smile on Farjeon's “ace, 

.. the cool, uncharacteristic evasiveness. He had had the 
play typed at his own expense and had given it to 

Agate. The article was superb. It ended with the 
following words: “When peace permits the English 
theatre to return to the art of drama as opposed t» the 
business of war entertainment, this plzy will be 
produced. Let not the ordinary playgoer be dismayed 
at the prospect before him. This tragi-comedy is fanny 
to read and will be funnier to see. Yes, a new dramatist 
has arrived, and his play will be seen." 

I showed it shyly to my father as though it weve an 
item which might be of vague interest to him, end I 
must record that he took the news remarkably well. 

It is hard to accept the rigors of military life when 
you have been so flattered, and yet this umique 
happening also gave me a glow of serenity, even when 
the sergeant major of our company was levishing his 
choicest obscenities on me. There was, | remember, an 
odious procedure called kit inspection. All of one's kit 
had to be laid out in prescribed geometrical patterns, 
with the socks somehow arranged in square shapes, 
flanking the oblong greatcoat on top of tke blarkets. 
Now it is all very well for square people to have square 
socks, but once they have been worn by round people, 
they faithfully adopt the shape of the wearer. I did 
what I could to hammer them into the squareness 
demanded by military protocol, but to nc avail The 
. moment I left them alone, the wool expanded siowly 
into a voluptuous rotundity, and they lav there like 
buns on a breakfast tray. The sergeant mzjor entered 
. my room in a fairly jovial mood, but when his eye fell 

-on my socks, | fancied I saw smoke emerging from his 
flared nostrils. He just had time before the appearance 
of the inspecting officer to promise me the direst 

punishments in the nastiest of manners. 

. The officer entered the room. “Shun,” screamed 
the sergeant major, his expression fixed on my socks 
with a kind of satanic premonition. The officer didn’t 

. even glimpse the kit. He came straight over to me and 
asked me if I was indeed Ustinov. I confirmed it. 

. “IĮ read about you in James Agate’s columr," he 

said agreeably, and then spoke warmly about the 

theater for about ten minutes. He wa apparently, 

Peter Ustinov’s autobiography, Dear Me, from which this 


e excerpt is taken, will be published next month. 
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and a bridge of sorts was created. 


compassionate leave in the regimental canteen, or 





been assistant stage manager at the Shakespeare | 
Festivals in Regent's Park and found military life 
intolerable. He was, he confided, near a nervou 
breakdown. I told him I understood him only too well: 
He agreed that it was of some consolation to him that 
it must be worse for me. We both laughed, and he - 
went out. The sergeant major came over to me with ac 
perplexed expression. | 

"What 'e say?" he inquired. 

I looked at him in quiet, compassionate triumph. 

"He said that he had read about me in James 
Agate's column-—sir!"" I said. 

"What's 'e talkin’ about?" 

And he followed the officer, murmuring about the 
decadence of the modern Army owing to the influx of 
civvies. 


s one of the coldest winters on record gave way 
to one of the hottest summers with hardly a 
hint of spring in between, life became more 
bearable, even under these circumstances. As a result 
of one of the innumerable administrative breakdowns 
to which all armies seem to be prone, we welcomed to 
our ranks a Polish Jew who could neither read nor 
write, who spoke practically nothing apart from Polish 
and Yiddish, and who stood five feet in his socks. Even - 
before the arrival of the computer to add chaos to 
society, it was practically impossible for the Army to 
undo a mistake of this order once it had been made. - 
Consequently the powers that be were forced to impro- 
vise, and our padre, a Welshman who looked like  . 
Beethoven but with a predilection for dull hymns sung 
in unison, appealed for anyone capable of speaking — 
Yiddish to come forward. One man stepped forward, — 
but he was a gypsy with an earring who thought - 
Romany might do the trick. It didn't. Eventually T 
asked to be able to try German. For the first time a 
tiny ember of recognition flickered in the eye of th : 
newcomer. It was not his favorite language, of course, 
but Yiddish is merely a distortion of medieval German 
mixed with a few onomatopoeic and exotic elements, 

















With the help of the padre, I was given moments of. 


rather my new friend was, and I was instructed to help 
him decipher love letters from his wife, who could not 
read or write either. These letters, written by a 
neighbor I never met and was never meant to meet, 
were extremely touching by virtue of their ingenuou 
eroticism, and my mind was broadened considerabl 
in struggling with the replies. SA 

On parade, human contact was less easy to main- 
tain. The British Army at the time formed threes 
rather. than fours, so that whichever direction a 
















ee enemy morais, presented as a huge and rather austere 













platoon. tumed, the central file was always somewhat 
hidden MR It was therefore normal that the two 
of us were relegated to this central file, and I received 
formal instructicrs to translate the orders into Ger- 
. man out of the cerner of my mouth, so that seconds 
. after the body of men accomplished their movement, 

we would follow sait. Since he was not sure which was 
left or which was right, it stood to reason that links 
and rechts didn’: mean much to him either. He, 
however, was saved by his five feet, whereas | was 
more prominent. After a while, tired of getting the 









ix blame for tis sake. I gave up my German whispers and 


ae told him jusi to do what I did, which he succeeded in 


_ doing with increasing artfulness, sometimes even fore- 


stalling the rest of us by guessing correctly whatever 
was going om in the drill sergeant’s mind. When we 


eventually obeyed the order, he had already done so, AL. 


and was even manifesting impatience. // 


E: 
ig 
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potentia] officer material, which meant that 
P was pat in temporary charge of a position 
— which dorünsatec the western cliffs of St. Margaret's 
| Bay. This position was an earthwork imitation of a 
_ pillbox, part of 2 rapidly improvised system of front- 
—.. line defenses linked by a path which snaked hither and 
" thither ox che edge of a precipice, and which no self- 
M. respecting mountain goat would ever hazard, leaving 
such wile m:ks to-boys of the British Army festooned 
— with obsolete equipment. Inside the dank and perilous 
position, there wes room for three men to squat and 
peer into the unpromising darkness through tiny slots. 
It was a piace ideally suited to study the habits of 
seabirds but hardy adequate to stem the attack of a 
German dsion. In the center, on a small trestle 
table, there was a wooden box full of the phosphorous 


na 


EL grenades which had been described as detrimental to 


ic? 
















selection of Eiqueu--filled chocolates, and in one corner 
lay a smal! aeria! bomb, bright yellow in color and 
Covered im technical information in red, with, next to 
.it, a wooden ramp. We had the orders to push the 
. bomb manually cewn the ramp and over the cliff edge 
in case the Germans got a foothold on the beach. 
_. The powers that be gave me two men to hold this 
position with, one a Berkshire farmer with a face 
purple as. beetroct and a pair of joyous and bloodshot 
eyes to match. The other was the inevitable little 
fellow from Poland, who had nowhere else to go. We 
each were armec with rifles, of which mine was the 
most modere, dated 1912. 
. The beaet, which we often had to patrol at night, 
. was a sini 











| isier anc even tragic place. Apart from the 
oise of the sea en the pebbles, there were rodents 





bout this time, somebody decided that I was ^, f 
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spirit of Marlboro in a low tar cigarette. 
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EREDTAR 6 NICOTINE - 


Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. 
And still offers up the same quality 
that has made Marlboro famous. 








Warning: The Surgeon Genera! Has Determined 
hat Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 















inder the PAESE and bats in the eaves of the 
mined houses, 
burned aviator s Ca cap; a few sodden pamphlets exhort- 
ing the French populace to fresh efforts, which had 
missed their mark and been blown back; crumpled and 
twisted pieces of metal and charred wood from sunken 
ships; even a shattered case full of dripping erotica, the 
life's savings-of seme solitary voluptuary, which land- 
> ed at my feet on a blanket of boiling surf early one 
morning, anc caused me to call out the guard. 
Rumor had it that before our arrival a German 
commando had abducted the entire guard of the 
-regiment which had preceded us, leaving no trace of 
^. their absence apart from the mugs of spilled cocoa and 
the vague signs ef struggle. True or not, we were 
armed with four grenades each, which hung from our 
<. belts, as well as submachine guns, recently arrived 
_ from the United States, so that to the military this was 
clearly à postion of some sensitivity. 
| It was against this background that the invasion 
. alarm sounded one night, a wail of sirens. There had 
not been mach sleep in any case. The RAF was 
^. bombing the Fremch coast, and there was the crisp 
bark of artillery as well as the rumble of war, an 
. indefinable soise like a magnification of silence. I 
v struggled inte my equipment and ran blindly along the 
. clifftop path. my grenades beating a tattoo on my 
. uniform as they danced on my belt. I had no faith in 
_ the damned things. All I saw was a child's drawing of 
conflict. There were fires burning near Calais, and the 
sky seemed ta have a scarlet pulse. In the inky Chan- 
- nel, I noticed spasmodic lines of tracer bullets, which 
suggested there was some kind of engagement between 
motor torpedo boats. Perhaps this was it, what we had 
been led to expect. I plunged through the canvas 
=- curtain at the entrance of my stronghold. The farmer 
was already there. his goofy chuckle echoing against 
_ the dank walls. The little Pole was there too, fingering 
the glass grenades and shaking them in his hot little 
hands as though they contained cough medicine. 
"Little bugger got ‘ere afore I did,” giggled the 
farmer, "an' | reckon Tse a fast dresser." 
= .lwasless concerned with the Pole's uncanny ability 
< to forestall events than with his reckless handling of 
-> the odious little grenades, which had been known to 
¿> explode whem held or shaken in the hand. 
— “Das müssen Sie nicht anrühren!" I cried. “Diesen 
^5 handgranater sina mit phosphor gefüllt! Sie können 
< in ihren handen explodieren!” 
— Ina sudden rage, I understood why we were being 
^. invaded. Hitler, of two minds about whether to try his 
luck, had receivec information from a spy that the 
British position nearest to the French coast contained 
two private soldiers who could only communicate in 
German. Immediztely the adrenalin began to flow. 


































How I Defeated 


Hitler slammed his fist on a map of the 
and shouted to his entourage: KE n E 
"Meine Herren, Wir fahren gegen England!” "in 

My lightning reverie was interrupted when the Pole 
put the grenade back in the box and complained that 
he had found it difficult to sleep. 

"Why?" I asked, incredulous. 

"Zu viel làrm." (Too much noise.) 

As is often the case in the Army, before you have 
the time to savor one absurdity, it is already replaced 
by another. The sergeant major burst through the 
curtain and held it for our company commander to 
enter. In the dim light of a torch, I could see that the 
officer was wearing pajamas, over which he had flung 
his greatcoat, a map case, a revolver, and other martial 
accouterments. He was a paunchy but energetic man, 
his hair in an iron-gray crew cut, and a moustache 
bristling chaotically on his upper lip. At the moment, 
he blinked furiously. The coolness notwithstanding, he 
was perspiring freely, and the prickly drops flowed in a 
continuous stream into the corners of his eyes. 

Despite the agitation on his face, he spoke softly and 
calmly, with almost a tinge of melancholy. 

"Men," he said, "I can now reveal to you that we 
are a suicide battalion. Inland there are massed 
mortar and artillery batteries trained on this beach. In 
the very nature of things, some of the shells are bound 
to fall short. Good luck. Good luck. Good luck." 

He shook all three of us by the hand and bowed his 
head, to sweep out and carry his message of great joy 
to those still blissful in their ignorance. The sergeant 
major screeched again, and followed the company 
commander. 

The farmer laughed serenely. *I never seen the old 
man in such a state," he observed, amused. “All that 
sweat...” 

The Pole was less reassured. He didn’t much care 
for handshakes under such circumstances. | 

"Was sagt er?" he asked. 

I heard my own voice, as though from far away, 
speaking in immaculate German: "Der Herr Major 
hat soeben festgestellt das wir ein Selbstmord Batal- 
lion sind." 

Before I had time to elaborate and explain. Bit the 
"Minenwerfer" trained on the beach, our diminutive 
friend had decided to carry his questions to a higher 
level. Sinking to his knees, his face turned to the 
humid walls, he began a religious chant as old and as 
lacerated as time itself. 

Naturally, such a sound in the midst of battle had 
all the noncommissioned officers running hither and 
thither like hens on an arterial road. The quizzical 
whistle of shells and bombs, earthshaking explosions, 
the barking of incomprehensible orders—all that was 





natural; but the lamentation of a tiny Jeremiah whose "n 








forehead was streaked with mud where he had beaten 
it to claim attention—that was a disruptive influence 
in the midst of a grand show of sterile marliness. 

I could not silence him, nor did I see much point in 
it. He was merely expressing what I felt, an exaspera- 
tion with mortal folly, and making his point much 


ve more eloquently than I could ever have done. Two 


sergeants, tugging with all their might, cou.dn't budge 
him an inch. [t was only after silence had fallen over 
the seascape that he consented to go with his captors. 
It had been either a false alarm or a sortie in strength 
to test our defenses. We never fired a shot. The yellow 
aerial bomb and the tray of phosphorous bombs lay 
tidily where we had left them. We returned te our 
palliasses, removed our equipment, and set out to sleep 
through the little that was left of the night. 

It was impossible. From far away, the guardkouse 
no doubt, thin and pure as a flute, the strains of an 
ancient Hebraic song permeated the midsummer night 
and gave no more peace than the sounds of war. At 
dawn it ended. Shortly afterward, the Pole was re- 
leased from the Army, to go back to his craft of tail- 
oring. He, with the help of a few prophets and of God, 
had taken matters into his own hands and had con- 
vinced the British Army that he was not for it, and there- 
fore that it was not for him, and all this without know- 
ing a single word of English—simply by singing songs. 

Months later, on leave, I crossed Piccadilly on foot. 
Who should I meet on an island in the center cf the 
thoroughfare but the hero of St. Margaret's Bay. On 
his arm was a dumpling of a woman, an inch or two 
shorter than he, a grin wrapped halfway around her 
head. 

"Wie geht's?" I asked. 

He answered in English: “Diss my vife.” I nodded. 
“Tings moch better. I now make ooniforms,” he said 
gravely, in the knowledge that at last his full potential 


.. as a man was being tapped in the interests of the war 


effort. 
.. ] was happy for him, and yet somehow saddened 
that he had become so much more ordinary. The 
purity of his gesture could not possibly be renewed. He 
was interpreted into a new society, anc was busy 
acquiring the color of his surroundings. Soon he would 
share its prejudices and its small talk as well. 


ot long after this incident, we were marched 

away from St. Margaret's to make way for 
t elements from another regiment. We 
passed c our successors, whistling the same silly songs of 
masculine loneliness as they marched toward the 
pretty little village we had just left. They seemed 
. robust and jolly chaps as they chanted, "Shell be 
- .. coming round the mountain when she comes,” and I 





thought to myself, “There, but for the grace of God, | 
goes a suicide battalion." 

Our next duty was to try and capture the town of. 
Maidstone from the Home Guard, that civilian task 
force of veterans and the infirm who were supposed to. 
harass the Germans in case of a landing and hold vital . 
positions until better-armed units of the Army could. 3 
be deployed. = 

We were, on this occasion, supposed to be Gan i 
As soon as the battle began, I detached myself from 
my unit and advanced alone to the center of the town 
by the simple expedient of knocking on people's doors. 
When they were opened, invariably by men in pajamas 
or women in nightdresses (for it was a little before six 
in the morning), I would explain the vital nature of the 
maneuver, without ever revealing which side I was on. 
Flushed with patriotism, the good burghers of Maid- 
stone forgot their annoyance at being awakened so 
early and let me through their houses and into their 
gardens. From there I would climb into a neighboring 
garden, and knock on the back door of another house. 
These people would then let me out their front doors. 
Looking both ways, I would race across the road and 
knock at another front door, and the process would 
repeat itself. It took me over two hours to penetrate - 
into the center of the city at right angles, as it were; to : 
the traffic. wot 

There, I suddenly found myself before the Home _ 
Guard headquarters. A choleric general emerged. I 
aimed my rifle at him and fired. Since the rifle was 
empty, it only produced a click, which neither he nor 
the umpire, a very stout lieutenant, heard. I conse- 
quently shouted “Bang!” and then informed the gener- 
al, politely, that he was dead. 

Death was the furthest thing from the generals == 
mind, and he spluttered, “Don’t talk such tommyrot. = 
Who are you, anyway?” 1v. 

The umpire turned out to have a terrifying sam: Se 
mer. His face scarlet with effort and apology, he told = 
the general that he was indeed d-d-d, but the word 
simply would not come. 

It was the delay in the verdict which more than — 
anything seemed to enrage the general. "Look here," | 
he snorted, “it’s not good enough. Fellow points a gun -~ 
at me and says bang. May be a bad shot for all I know. 
Might have come out of the. encounter unscathed, 
what?” diu 
"Would you have preferred me to use ammuni- = 
tion?" I asked. | 

The general lost his head. - 2E 

“Who asked your advice?" he blustered. “Haven’ t 
you done enough harm?" | 

“D-d-dead!” the umpire managed at length. e 

“I won't accept it. Won't accept it, d'you hear? Not 
from a mere lieutenant." | 


















 lieutenant's turn to be annoyed. 


+% 






ive a damn about all that," ranted the 

1 off to inspect the forward positions, and 
e to see the chap who's going to stop me.’ 

Sie ‘sind zod!” | cried. 

- The general spun on me, suspicious for the first 











“What dic you say?” 

Sie sind tod, Perr General!" 

“Are you talking some foreign language, or some- 
hin g?” asked the general, as though he were on the 
1 ail of something big. 

Ich bin Deutscher." 













C “German, eh?” the general asked, his eyes narrow- 
ing. 
"Acc. . .redited umpire of this exc. . . exc. 


x sss,” the lieutenant declared. 
Just them some other Home Guards appeared out of 
- headquarters. 
Coe Tve caugat a Cerman prisoner,” cried the general. 
. "Put him under lock and key." And then, brushing the 
. umpire aside. he jumped into his staff car, and told the 
-driver to leave the scene of his humiliation as quickly 
as possible. - 
|. The umpire was boiling with frustration. “I’m s-s-so 
he hissed. 
“So am L sir," | said as I was led away. 
A Home Guard major read all my correspondence, 
culled from:my poekets, and then began a cross-exam- 
ination. 
I refusedto answer in any language but German. 
The major became very irritated. 

."Now loek here, Pm going to report you to your 
^. unit if you den't pall up your socks and answer a few 
e questions.” 

“Das ist mir gaaz egal," | rasped. 
. ^ "That's your final word?" he asked, evilly. 
. “Heil Hider!” | shouted. 

— "That does it." 
. They ch se to ii me in the MR 
`I seized a 
taff ee »d Mp ink. on iei maps ‘nd plans of 
the local high command before I was overpowered by 
a cohort of oid gentlemen, to whom I wished no harm 
and whom F therefore allowed to lock me into a 
disused scullery. Taey were all very angry indeed, and 
I felt that the froatier between fact and fiction had 
become uncicar. One or two of them looked at me as 
though I were indeed a Nazi. 

‘In the midafteraoon, the colonel of my battalion 
atrived.. He was a man whose voice rarely rose above a 
whisper, and whose head ii from the front of n 

























How 1 Defeated the Germans | 


jacket. He had the curious prehistoric ‘ook of a 


bemused turtle, and I always felt that if we ever had to — 
face actual warfare in the company of this gentleman, 
he might well, in a moment of difficulty, disappear 
into his uniform until the storm blew over. | 

"Now what is all this?" he asked me almest inaudi- 
bly. 

I explained, as so often, my version of the truth. 

“I see," he murmured. “But was it really necessary 
to confuse the issue by speaking in German?" 

“It’s a manner in which the Germans are likely to 
confuse the issue, sir, if they should ever land in Maid- 
stone," I suggested. | 

"See what you mean," he said, “although that's an 
eventuality I consider to be most unlikely, aom t 
you?" 

I was a little surprised to be consulted, but decided 
to suggest that if there was no likelihood of the 
Germans landing in Maidstone, we were ail wasting 
our time. 

"Quite, quite," he agreed absently, then smiled 
briefly. “Full marks." 

On his way out, he hesitated a moment. 

"Y ou are one of my men, are you?" 

"Im wearing the uniform, sir," I pointed out. 

"Yes, yes. I just thought you might belong to the 
Home Guard. But then, of course, there'd be absolute- 
ly no point in your talking German." 

Muttering confirmations of his own opinion, he left 
the room and secured my release by suggesting the 
Home Guard should all learn German in order to 
know how to deal with recalcitrant prisoners if, of 
course, the Germans ever had the bad taste to come to 
Maidstone. 


omething happened to the British Army around 
this time. While it was loath to abandon the 
extraordinary abstract attitude of many of its 
officers, to which it believed it owed many of its 
successes in history, it was nevertheless exasperated by 
the endless retreats before Germans and Japanese, 
who seemed to have got hold of something new by way 
of battle procedure. The result of these meditations in 
high places took various forms, all of them immensely 
unpleasant. It was determined that a new, more 
aggressive fighting man would arise like a khaki 
phoenix from the fires of abandoned supplies and 
gutted citadels. We were made to rush up and down 
the pebbled beaches barefoot in what were called 
"foot-'ardenin' hexercises" by the noncommissioned 
officers who ran by our side, boots on their feet, 
encouraging us to ignore the pain of jagged stones, 
broken glass, and desiccated seaweed. Then there were 
the battle courses, usually converted golf courses, in 


























E which the conditions and some of the idiocy of battle 
were simulated, officers lying in ambush among the 
bushes with pots of animal blood with which they 


-© would try to spray you in order, so they declared, to 


- get a man used to the sight of blood. These traps were 


-. quite easy to avoid since the officers were not very 


adept at concealment and had no great faith im the 
psychological soundness of their task. Machine guns 
would blast away over our heads to give us conficence 
in covering fire, which didn't prevent them from 
killing a man running near me. Those responsible had 
negligently mounted their guns on sand, and when 
they began firing, these automatically dug themselves 
in, with the result that instead of giving us covering 
fire they were merely shooting through us. This may 
be another reason why the officers lay low with their 
pots of blood. 

Then there was a new secret weapon called Battle 
Drill, in which an infantry unit was subcividec into 
platoons, each man having a specific and prescribed 
duty during an advance on an enemy position. I have no 
idea what was supposed to happen during a re:reat, 
because we never practiced those anymore. Anyway, 
linking the activities of this combat group was a runner, 
who was supposed to charge over exposed grounc with 
vital messages. My battalion was selected to preduce 
the demonstration squad that would inject the whole 
South-Eastern Command with this new formula for 
success. My battalion commander selected my ccmpa- 
ny for the honor of forming this squad. The company 
commander then picked my platoon, and I need hardly 
add that I found myself in the demonstration squad, not 
as one of the chess men but as the connecting runner! 
Out of the entire South-Eastern Command. they had to 
pick on me as a runner. Their horribly fallacious theory 
was that, being an actor, I was trained to commi: long 
and complicated messages to memory. What they 
failed to realize was that, on eventual arrival at my 
destination, I was far too out of breath to deliver the 


5 — message, and that by the time I had recovered my 
— breath, I had forgotten the message. 


All over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, 


and Kent we traveled in trucks in order to demonstrate 









his new method of defeating t the Germans. | must 
have run hundreds of useless miles carrying informa- 
tion I was unable to deliver. For many years, befo e 
the advent of new highways, T was never lost in thes 
counties. I recognized every hedgerow as a refuge 
where I had panted my lungs out, with the grass going 
in and out of focus as I stared at it in order to avoid 
looking at the corporal who cast his shadow over my 
wheezing form. : 

*Deliver the fucking message, damn you! : 

I recognized every hillock as an obstacle I had had : 
to run across, doubled up in order to lessen the target. = 
| recognized every ditch as a gaping mouth ready to 
snatch my ankle in its jaws. Ponte had his inferno, I 
had mine. 

There was still one lesson to learn. Ue 

When eventually an invitation arrived to join Carol e 
Reed, in Scotland, in order to write a film about the 
techniques of Combined Operations, Iwas marched in 
to see the colonel. He vaguely recognized me from 
somewhere, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Maidstone. . . 

"You don't want to leave us, do you?" 

“Yes, sir, I do." 

^How very odd." 

He informed me that I could leave the very next day 
after lunch. I spent the morning in the rifle butts. 
where I was so intoxicated with relief at being able to = 
leave this Alice-in- Wonderland unit that I shot likea — 
sheriff in a western, fast and furious and carefree. 
When they fetched my target, it was revealed that I 
had shot all ten bullets into the same hole. The center 
of the target was just demolished. The colonel affixed = 
the target to his notice board, my posting was 
canceled, and I was sent on a sniper's course. Not only Pr 
did Great Britain have Battle Drill up its sleeve, it also - 
had a Wyatt Earp. The only trouble, as they. were to- 
find out, was that however good a shot I might be, s 
needed the help of ten men to lift me into a positi 
from where I could wreak havoc. A few days later 
left for Scotland after all. 2 

And here is the lesson I learned in the Army. at y 
want to do a thing badly, you have to work as hard at it 
as though you wanted to do it well. O- EMO 
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We take off our clothes 
and enter the dark. 
We are each unlike any other. 








The weather doesn't matter, 
our indifferent touching doesn't matter. 











Not even the cloth of darkness 





in a foreign room can make it different. S 





The hand in its least movement is a d 
The body in its turning is a difference 


fference. 











It is when I fall to dream in your arms 
that I climb into the arms of another: 
her fingers like no others; we turn 

into the dark, deeper, deep T, 

the black cloth unraveling | 





until | am back again beside you 























"AR NOTHING I hear nothing, you always hear the rain. to 
What deep sleep I fall into. But explain um d S 
what holds you in bed and keeps you awake : | 














night after night. Is it for my sake 
you say nothing when I open my eyes 





and catch you looking into air? What lies 








in the house of your vigil? You talk . 





only of night sounds, of the last to walk 





home, the sound of their alcoholic steps. 


| ask for what vou hear beyond footsteps, 








something you are unable to explain. 





I hear nothing. You always hear the rain. 
































THE PROBLEM 
OF LI TANG 


A story by Geoffrey Bush 








had a problem. I had sixteen midterm pz pers 

from my course on Chinese painting, the first 

papers from the first course l'd ever taught. and 
one of them was brilliant. 

l'd spent the evening discovering from the first 
seven or eight of the other papers ld reluctantly 
looked into that "Chinese painting is beautiful be- 
cause—" and “The reason I like Chinese painting 

—-" The opening paragraph of this one stopped me in 
my tracks. | woke up, sat forward, began again, and 
proceeded, with difficulty, through the rest of it. 

It could hardly be called easy reading. But impor- 
tant pieces of Chinese painting criticism seldom are. 
And that's what this was. 

It almost certainly ought to be published. 

It almost certainly had been published. 

And there, of course, was the problem. in mv first 
term of teaching, I realized with a growing sense of 
exhilaration, I almost certainly had a case of plagia- 
rism. 

I got up from the sunken coffee table in the living 
room of my apartment and mounted the wrought iron 
steps to the built-in, free-form bar. l'd gone to a 
certain amount of trouble to find quarters with the 
sort of conveniences I was accustomed tc. This over- 
priced and somewhat overdramatic penthouse had 
become available when its tenant had been revezled as 
the central figure in a series of elaborate cr minal 
. activities. I made myself a vodka and tonic, sat down 
=- on one of his bar stools, and rested my feet on his 


7 | E ; looked out his picture window at his view of 


: 2e panies rail. For the first time I began to feel at home 


midwestern city lights at one o'clock in the morning 
and considered what to do. 

A tricky business. Made trickier by my mysterious 
position in the art department. 

I had a year's appointment at what I shall describe 
simply as a large state university. It was a decidedly 
shaky appointment. All that anyone had known about 
me when I arrived was that James Harris, recent 
Ph.D., even more recent victim of a slipped disk (the 
unfortunate young man had bent over to pick a slender 
scholarly volume out of a bottom shelf and had been 
unable to stand up), had been hired, without an inter- 
view, to teach Far Eastern art this fall on the basis of- eu 
three letters of recommendation, the book he had — 
made out of his thesis, and his reputation. Since then, 
thanks to my bad manners, my having changed apart- 
ments, and my general inscrutability, no one had 
found out much more. 

Tall, bony, rude, youthful Dr. Harris was on trial. |. 
Very much on trial. If he wanted to have his appoint- — 
ment renewed for another year, he was going to have — ; 
to come through in the clutch. GE 

Good. I felt the familiar symptoms. The blo ood | 
moving toward the brain. My fingers tapping on my. 
vodka and tonic. One foot jiggling on the rail. D 

This was the kind of thing I enjoyed. P 

I had brought the paper with me. I opened it to its 
title page. "The Problem of Li T'ang,” I read. Es 
Matthew Karp." | 

I concentrated on Matthew Karp. | summoned up a 
thin, pale face. I added wild, untidy hair, a dirty T- 
shirt, crumpled jeans, and wire spectacles. | recallec 
an attitude of intense and, after the first t class, é 





















-wordless atiention. “Karp,” I heard him saying, as we 
introduced ourselves to one another. “Matthew Karp. 
With a K” Which was practically the last thing he 
had said. 

Was this. the picture of a plagiarizer? 

| had ne3dea. Doubtless plagiarizers, like everyone 
else in our éubious world, come in all shapes and sizes. 
= So much for that. It had not got me very far. The 
“next move was to examine the evidence. 

| examined it. Binding, inexpensive. Paper, ordi- 
nary. Typiag, useven, not to say sloppy. Contents, 
overwhelming. 

It would have been easier, I saw appreciatively, if he 
had tried io mix im a few sentences of his own, 
explaining why Chinese painting was beautiful, or why 
he liked it. The contrast between the true and the 
borrowed &arp would have been inescapable. Look on 
this sentence, I would have been able to cry vengefully, 
and on this. 

But he hadn't. He'd been more skillful. He had 
stolen every phrase in his twenty weighty and intricate 
pages, worc for word. It was going to be difficult to 
prove that he had cemmitted plagiarism at all. The 
only way to prove it conclusively was to find out 
where. 


went to bed and slept deeply and contentedly. 

Tbe mext morning I drove to the university, first 

[P to ms office and then to the library, to eliminate 

‘the obvious possibilities. I looked at Sirén. I checked 

Sickmar. | went through the admirable little book by 
isan Bush. | 








Nothing in them corresponded to “The Problem of 
Li T'ang." I hadn't expected that anything would. 

That afternoon, after an inadequate lunch in the 
cafeteria, I returned to the library stacks, but no 
longer to their relatively habitable upper regions; I 
descended to their gloomy and slightly dank bowels, 
never visited by the light of the sun and rarely by the 
foot of man, in search of periodicals. I inspected bibli- 
ographies, located references, and pulled down dusty 
cardboard folders containing forgotten offprints. The 
one colleague I saw passed by as I was reaching for a 
journal tucked behind another journal on a top shelf. 
She produced a faintly worried smile and hurried on. 
That strange, sarcastic Dr. Harris was going to slip his 
disk again. 

I found out a good deal that day about Li T'ang. 
What there was, at any rate, to find out. The first sixty 
years of his life were a blank. Then, at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, he emerged into the limelight. 
The occasion was a competition for admission to the 
emperor's Painting Academy. The assigned subject, I 
learned from a useful five-page summary by Ellen J. 
Laing, was "A wine shop by a bridge surrounded by 
bamboo." The other competitors obediently submitted 
paintings of wine shops by bridges surrounded by 
groves of bamboo. Li T'ang, with the sort of imagina- 
tive stroke so admired by painting academies then and 
now, confined himself to painting the flag of a wine 
shop, at the head of a bridge, outside a grove of 
bamboo. | 

As he was enjoying the fruits of this triumphant - 


demonstration that less is more, however, the Painting — — 


Academy collapsed, along with the fabric of northern - 








society in general. The resilient Li T'ang, now ir his 
seventies, fled south. A second anecdote illustrated his 
new adversities. In the mountains a brigard stopped 
him, demanding his life or his possessions. Taese 
turned out to consist chiefly of scrolls and paint- 
brushes. But fortune, in twelfth-century China, still 
favored the arts. The brigand, if not a connoisseur, 
knew what he liked; overcoming his first Cisappeint- 
ment, he enrolled himself as a class of one and 
followed his aged teacher south. 

In the south Li T'ang's hardships were not finished. 
In a sardonic poem he described the large, gloomy 
landscapes he would have liked to paint and :heir 
probable effect on customers: 

I already know that such scenes will noi attract 

the eyes of today's people. 

Most buy cosmetics and paint peonies. 

But the inward resources of this elderly wancerer 
were not finished, either. In his eighties, in troubled 
times, in a new city, among the cosmetic-buyers and 
the peony-painters, he resumed work, caught the eye 
of the new emperor, and was readmitted to the new 
Painting Academy, southern branch. There was his 
late masterpiece, to prove that he deserved his 
success— Wind in the Pines amid Myriad Ravines, 
which I had looked at that day in a dozen different 
reproductions, a vast, dark, brooding, monumental 
mountain face. And there were the two other land- 
scapes——light, casual, dreamy— which didn't seen to 
be in the same style at all. Which hadn't, according to 
Matthew Karp, been painted by the same painter. 

And there was I, with no more notion of the scurce 
he'd plagiarized from than I'd had before. 

Which was a relief. My instincts had told me “rom 
the start that this was going to be a subtle contest. And 
my instincts are always right. 


he following morning was a class morning. My 
opponent and I were to meet face to face 
I drove to the art department, unacceunt- 
ably housed in the chemistry building, and parked my 
yellow Porsche in the lot. I gave a warm greeting to the 
art department's thin, middle-aged secretary—there is 
a thin, middle-aged secretary at the heart of every 
organization, and it is well to be on her gooc side—and 
went upstairs to my classroom, temporarily clearzd of 
Bunsen burners. 
I did not give one of my better lectures. These 
required some preparation; my researches of the 


|... previous day had not left much time. I found myself 
relying more heavily than I would have liked o1 my 
own sources—Sirén, and when possible, Bush—and 





A Geoffrey Bush is a writer of plays and short stories. 
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observing the third row for signs of guilt and confu- 
sion on the face behind the wire spectacles. | 

Perhaps it was a shade paler than usual. Perhaps the ` 
attention it was displaying was a shade more intense. ; 
Perhaps. | 

“Mr. Karp,” I said, after the buzzer had sounded. 

I had made it clear from the outset that I was not 
one of your new, matey, with-it teachers, anxious to be 
my pupils' chum. Our encounters were conducted with 
classical formality. We were “Mr.” or, as the case 
might be, "Miss." Not even "Ms." Certainly not 
"Matthew." 

It seemed to me that my antagonist jumped a 
little. 

“Sir?” 

I regarded him blandly. “Would you be so good as 
to come to my office for a conference at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning?" 

It was perfectly proper for him to look nervous at 
the prospect of a conference. All of my students, at 
least all of those who had handed in their papers on 
time, would be conferring with me nervously during 
the next week or two. But I had picked him out first, a 
trifle pointedly, and for no evident reason. 

It seemed to me he looked a bit too nervous. I was 
gratified to note, however, as he left the room, that 1 
wasn't sure. 

There was one move left. Plagiarism was not a topic 
to bring up lightly in academic circles. I could not go 
about asking casually if Matthew Karp was likely to 
have committed it; it was too grave a sin. But I could 
inquire of my fellow members of the art department, 
in the cafeteria, or the men's room, or in our other 


byways, if they happened to have had a Karp in any of... E 


their classes. Matthew Karp, with a K. 
Several of them, after their surprise at being 


approached by the unsociable Dr. Harris, admitted s 





hat they had. 

What sort of a student had he been? E. 
Their eyes brightened. Their voices lost their cus- - 
tomary tones of complaint. Fine young man, they said. 
First-class scholar. Top-grade mind. Reminiscent 
glows lighted their faces as I turned brusquely away. 

Had he been taking in every one of them? 
Handing in a succession of fraudulent papers? : 
Masquerading his way through the art depart- | 
ment? sA 
Anything, I was aware, was possible. But as I - 
stretched out that evening in what my real estate agent - 
had called my conversation pit, it didn't seem prob- - 
able. ^ 
Matthew Karp could hardly have bamboozled so` 
many for so long. Yet he hadn't written that paper. T 
was almost certain he hadn't. All my instincts told m 
he hadn't, and my instincts are always right... | 











d di once more. Now that I had untangled 






















difficult gomg. It even rang a distant bell. As if, some- 

how, I did know something about it. 

| n:2s I tried to work out where the bell was, its 
ringing vanished. 

— [began to feel uneasy. 





; At 9: 55 the next morning I disposed what I liked to 

jj as any lanky, Ivy League frame behind the 
| my office. From my tweed jacket, on the 

eeves ‘of which I had had a tailor sew leather elbow 
patches, | extracted a pipe, lighter, and pouch contain- 
ing a black mixture specially prepared at a nearby 
 tobacconis's "s. Through my window I looked out at the 
_ undergraduates perambulating to and fro through the 
P bright October leaves. 
|... How could 1 have imagined that academic life was 
< dull? How ceuld I have begun to wonder if it was time 
to move on? | 
v. T looked keenly at the closed door, by way of prac- 
.. tice. I cleared my throat. “Come in,” I said austerely, 
|. tuning up. 
- — T glanced at the small traveling bag I kept packed in 
-. the corner, just in case. 








here-was a «nock on the door. 
(d hooked keenly at it. I cleared my throat. 
ae “Come i in," I said austerely. 
He came ir. 
There was no question about it. His face was paler. 
locked wilder, his T-shirt dirtier, and his 
re crumpled. He was in a state of controlled 






























" Esaid. 

td Boos -on the only other chair, which I had 
itioned uneomfortably close to the corner of my 
. He atternpted to find room for his legs, without 
-Ipoked up, with a gaze that was not only 
ase but squinting. Light flashed off his wire spec- 


.vour eyes, Karp?” I inquired. 

No “Mr. " this morning. I sat forward, an inch or 

wo, in the insulting | fashion of someone offering to get 
up and pull dewn a window shade with no intention of 
ict ally doing so. 
. "That's all right, sir," he said. 
< [sat back. The inch or two I had sat forward. “Ah,” 
T said irrelevaa:kr. I allowed an empty silence to grow, 
more and more ‘pointlessly, in which he was free to 
witch, or bite ^ lip, or exhibit other indications of 
racking under the pressure of increasing meaning- 








iot — Neither did his somewhat magni- 





most of i its Germanic syntax, it was somewhat less 





The Problem of Li’ ang 


fied eyes. Instead, under his continuing. regard, I felt ao 
desire of my own to change position, or cough, or do 
something or other, no matter what. I checked the 
impulse. But it was a warning. 

“I asked you to see me, Karp.” I said, “about your 
paper." It was lying in front of me on my desk. I 
pushed it away from me slightly with the tip of my 
finger, the first suggestion that there might be some- 
thing offensive about it. 

He did not speak. 

" "The Problem of Li T'ang, " I 1 quoted. I paused. 
"Tell me about the problem of Li T'ang." 

He took a deep breath. p 

“I tried to, sir," he said, “in my paper.” - | 

| tested the ring of those words, silently, on instant 
replay. Apprehension, yes. But not the panic 1 was 
listening for. 

"Tell me again." 

He took another deep, and slightly ragged, breath. 

"Li T'ang was a landscapist. The most celebrated of 
all the Sung landscapists." 

"What do we know about him?" | 

“He was born in the 1050s. He died in the 1130s." 

That much was right, anyway. 

"Go on." 

"When he was in his sixties he was accepted into the 
Painting Academy. The assigned topic was ‘A wine 
shop—' " 

"Yes," I interrupted. "What else do we know?" | 

"After the fall of northern Sung, when he was in his 
seventies, he went south. During his journey through 
the mountains he was held up by a—" 

"Yes," Il said. "What else?" 

"He died in his eighties.” 

"And that's all we know about bim?" 

"We have a poem he wrote dd 

"A curious figure." 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Elusive.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But one who landed on his feet.” 

"On his feet?" 

"Wherever he jumped. In difficult times." 

“I suppose so, sir." 

I picked up my pipe. I put it down again. 

"Tell me about his work." 


"His style became the model for two generations of a 


southern Sung painters, And that's the problem.” 

"What is?" 

"What is his style?’ 

I regarded him. 

“You tell me, Karp.” 

“On one hand, there's his great mountain landscape 
in the Palace Museum in Taiwan, Whispering Pines in 
the Mountains.” 















































My ears pricked up. 

“Wind in the Pines amid Myriad Ravines?" 
“That’s another translation, sir." 

I relaxed. “Ah.” 

“On the other hand, there are two more landscapes 
attributed to him in a monastery in Kyoto. And 


. they're completely different." 


*[n what ways?" 
"They're airier. Freer. The brushstroke ts different, 
the conception, everything." 

All that was right, too. 

“In that case," I said, "why not attribute them to 
someone else?" g 
. "Because one of them seems to have his signzture. 
The first character of his name may be visible, ard the 
second character appears to show up in infrared 
photography." 
© " *Appears to'?" I repeated. 

"Yes, sir." 

“May be?" 

"Yes, sir." 

“Not exactly conclusive evidence." 

"NO, sir.” 

| shifted gears, to a slightly slower and more signifi- 
cant delivery. 

"And a signature doesn't prove anything, does it?” 

"No, sir." 

"Anyone can ORE someone else's work and attach 
his name to i^ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Can't he, Karp?" 

He gazed at me, sitting rigidly in his chair. 

"Yes, sir." . 

“Hm, "I said. I toyed with a pencil. "Whats your 
view?" —— 

“I think that's what happened." 

"What?" 

“I think they were painted by someone else. ’ 
| “Hm.” I was beginning to repeat myself. I'd been 
waiting for him to give himself away with phrases 
from his paper, learned by rote. But he hadn't. He'd 


explained the question in his own words, so "ar as I 


A could tell, and just as succinctly as ] cou d have 
explained it. Perhaps more so. "Why?" 
“EF don’t think they could be by the same painter as 
< o the landscape in Taiwan.” 
o “They couldn't?" 

“They're too different. I don' t think they could be 
by the same person." 

“Why not?” 
| “T don't think it's passbie for a  painter—for 
XE anyone—to turn into.a different person.” 
| "You don' (7 
AE “No.” | 
OA I I thought, the certainties of youth. 





“Even if he had to?" 

“Had to?" 

“To start again? In a new place?" 

“If he could change that much—" 

"Yes?" | | 

“Like a chameleon—” 

I thought I heard a quaver in his voice. 

“Yes?” | 

"rd feel sorry for him." 

“You would?" 

“Really sorry." : 

At last he was beginning to look upset. Somehow I 
had got through to him. I wondered how. | 

“Because ne was able to adapt himself? 

"Because— 

“Yes?” 

“Because he had so little self to adapt.” : 

"But isn't that," | inquired, not wholly grammati- 
cally, ' *what an artist is?" : 

“What an artist is?" 

“What all of us are?” 

“All of us?" 

“Chameleons?” 

He clenched his hands. 

“I don’t think so, sir." uds 

Somewhere I had touched a nerve. Where? But this — — 
was not the time for a discussion of identity crises in 
the modern world. It was time to come to grips with - 
the situation, and the problem, my problem, was that I 
didn't know what to do next. I could not continue this 
interrogation much longer without its becoming ap- > 
parent that that was exactly what it was, and at that 
point he would have every right, or almost every right,. 
to get up. announce that he was not required to liste 
to any more of this, and walk out. Leaving matt er 
twice as snarled as when he had walked in. | 

He unclenched his hands. I observed that he ti | 
fingernails. D. 

I looked up. 

"Why did you take this course, Karp?" 

I meant the question to be unsettling. It wasn’t. He 
had the fixed, desperate air of someone preparing, 
himself for a last stand. 

“I admired your book.” 

"You did?" 

"Yes, sir." | 

I felt an inner tremor. If he admired that book 
perhaps he could have written this paper. “You embar 
rass me,” Į said, waving a hand. “It was s unreadable. ie 

“Not at all." 

“Ph. D. theses always are.” 

ie: Not a one.” | 


») ** 










































; “Rea! ly? a 
OSNO” Oo 
“Youre joking, sir." 
< “Certainly not. I never joke.” I gave him a pene- 
‘trating look. “And that’s the reason you took this 
Course?" 4 
"Tha: and my cousin, sir.’ 
“| stiffened slightly. a. was this new character 
ng introduced into the drama? 
Your cousin?” 
Andrew Karp. He's in the art world, too.” 

nad been drawing something with the pencil on a 
sheet t of y paper. | saw that it was an airplane. A jet, in 
flight. I wondered what it meant. 
-1 glanced up. “Rave I met him?” 
¿“I don't think se, sir.” I looked down. That was a 
relief. “He’s an assistaat curator at the Met." 

“He is?” 
;"He'sa few years older than 1 am." 
(50 “Aboat my age?" 
c" Yes,sir. But he doesn’t look like you.” 
oe I glanced up again. Sharply. Why had he said that? 
| “Why did you say that, Karp?” 

- .*He leoks more like me.” 

I continued to scrutmize him. Closely. There were 

. hairs, I noticed, growing out of his nose. I decided not 
2: to probe: the question any further. "Hm," I said. 
He' sgoing to Taiwan this summer, and he’s invited 





























: I. see? 

: “J wanted to be ready 
oI see” 

“To know something about what I was going to look 





















for the trip." 


began a wiggly line imderaeath the jet. It looked 
ike waves the jet was fying over. Perhaps my uncon- 
ious was trying to tel! me something. 

So yeu'll have a chance to examine Wind in the 
nes amid A ; vriad Ravines.” | 

Yes, sir." | 

Or, if you prefer, Whispering Pines in the Moun- 
tains.” | 

“Ves, sie’ 

“An opportunity tc settle the problem of Li 
Pang.” — 

“Yes, sir’ 

^ Our cenversation seemed to be losing direction. | 
decided to get it at leas: partly back on the rails. 
“You'v ve never been there?" I asked carelessly. 








The Pr oblem of LiT 


“They’re acquainted with him, though.” ` 
“No, sir.” f 

"They're not?" 

"They've never met him." 

Andrew Karp, about my age, the Met, Palace 
Museum, never met him. I filed it all away. 


“I envy you." I had finished the waves the jet was ^ 


flying over. | began a round-cheeked wind, blowing it. 
westward. “Pd like to go there myself.” d: 

"Y ou've never been to Taiwan either, sir?" 

I thought rapidly. “Once. To do research.’ " 

“There must be nothing like seeing the real thing." 

He sounded almost unhappy. Why? ; | 

“The real thing?" | 

“The paintings themselves." 

“Oh.” 

“Instead of reproductions.” 

“I suppose so.’ | 

"Reproductions aren't the same, are they?" 

"No." 

"Even the best ones." 

"No," I said. "I suppose not." 

"May I ask vou something, sir?" 

I leaned back. 

“That depends." 

“When you were appointed to the art A aise 
last summer, sir-—" 

I sat without moving. 

“Yes?” 

"Without being interviewed——”. 

"Yes?" 

"Because of your slipped disk—” | 

“Yes?” 

“Were you in a hospital, sir? 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind telling me which one?" 

I let a moment pass. i 

“Yes. | would mind." 

He didn't speak. Neither did L LE let several . 
moments pass, while we both sat without moving. 

“Is that all?” I said. 

“Yes, sir.” | EE. 

“Is there anything else you'd like to know?" i 

“No, sir.’ 

"You're sure?" 

“Yes, sir.” Q^» D ous 

"Very well. There's something l'd like to know." 

“Yes, sir?" | EN. 

"About this paper." 

"Sir?" 

""This paper is magnificent. Almost impossible. to 
read, of course. Because of its wretched writing. And 
arriving, in my judgment, at the wrong conclusion. Büt 
superbly researched, splendid! y ii and auth ori 
tively presented.” E x 
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I paused. 

"Thank you, sir.' 

I leaned forward. 
“Who wrote it?" 

He leaned forward, too. That wasn't right. 

“You did, sir." 
That certainly wasn't right. 

“I beg your pardon?" 

“It’s Chapter Seven of your book.” 

"Ah." | 
.: .. | stood up. I began to put pipe, lighter, and to»acco 
hs pouch into my pockets. 
“Pm sorry, sir.” He was. still addressing me as ‘sir.’ 
© Good. “I didn’t think you were real from the begin- 

ning. With that pipe that you never smoke, anc that 

tweed jacket with the elbow patches, and the xhole 
old-fashioned, Ivy League bit." Ah, well. At least it 
hadn't been my lectures. "And your lectures. They 
were just paraphrases. Of Sirén and Bush.” I stopped 
listening and started calculating. No time to gc back 
to the apartment. Leave the Porsche in the parking lot. 
It wasn't paid for, anyway. The nearest form of sublic 
transportation was a Greyhound bus. Anc then— 

Why not? A few letters, a passport, a discreetly 
trendy New York suit, and I'd be equipped. 

He was still talking, more and more anxiously. “I 
couldn't ask you about it. I couldn't ask anyone about 
it. It was too—too awful.” He halted. “But I had to 
find out. And this seemed like the only way." He 
seemed increasingly distressed. “I couldn't let you get 
away with it, could I, sir?" 

“Of course not, Karp,” I said soothingly. 

“I think if I knew which hospital the rea! Dr. Harris 
was at, and called them up, l'd find out that he's still 
laid up somewhere with a slipped disk." 

.. "Very likely." I looked around the office. "We 
weren't able to do much for him." - 
z “I think that's how you got this impossible idea of 
.. coming here in his place.” 
ML C E picked up my traveling bag. “Goodbye, 
IT Karp." 
^ BE! think you need help." 





turned the doorknob. “It’s not only quite possible to - 


essential." 






"Help?" 

Was this an offer of assistance? 

No. He was standing barring the door. | 

“I think you were a patient at that hospital." . 

"What?" I was stung. "A patient?" I couldn’ 
that go by. “Certainly not. I was the head surgeo 

"You were?" His voice faltered slightly. 

"Certainly." ii Perhaps a little more accurac? 
called for. “For three weeks." I reached past hi | 
the doorknob. “And I don' t need help. You do.” 

“I do?" 

"You're wrong about the problem of Li T'ang." I í 








turn into a different person." I opened the door. “In : 
these uncertain ‘times—” I stepped through. oe s 


| closed the door behind me and walked briskly 
down the empty corridor. ut 

“Karp,” I said to it, smiling cordially, striding 
forward, gripping my traveling bag, feeling the famil- — 
iar rush of blood to my head, on my way to the Palace — 
Museum in Taiwan, a few months ahead of time, to C 
arrange for the loan of three of their scrolls. Perhaps 
more. Six. A dozen. “Andrew Karp. With a K." 









Who im been, I may say, a very pleasant, amiable, a 
undemanding person to be. uo 

Until the day before yesterday, at the end of the. 
second week of my visit, when the Palace Museum 
received word that another Andrew Karp, no doubt 
alerted by his cousin Matthew, is to arrive this after- — 
noon to make sure that the eighteen scrolls to be loaned | - 
to the Met are delivered to the real Andrew Karp. : 

If there can be said to be such a thing as the ‘ “real” 
Andrew Karp. 

Or “reality.” 

But that is hardly a topic I can touch upon white 
disclose, to the rather excitable director of the Palace 
Museum, half an hour from now, my current, chal- - 
lenging, and possibly extremely brief assignment as an . 
agent of the U. S. State Department sent from Wash- _ 
ington to try to clear the problem up. M] 
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<> Each issue offers articles by 
z -some of the most perceptive ob- 
. servers of the American scene— 
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a Ke npton, Tem Bethell, 
. Lapham, Joan Didion, 
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W the first published excerpt 
from Philip Roth's new novel, 
“The Professor of Desire" (it 
starts where Portnoy left off) : 
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COMING 
TO GRIPS 


by David Hammarstrom, Jr. 


can remember being taught how to 
I shake hands with people, although I 
don't recall exzetly how old I was. It 
was probably during the time when my 
mother kept a .ong, limber spatula by 
her plate at meals, to enforce her law 
against boarding-house reaches. (My 
father didn’t bother with a specialty 
tool, he simply stabbed me with his 
fork.) I was slew in learning many of 
my manners, and the lessons usually 
stung a bit. But I was good at mastering 
the art of hand-shaking because it was 
so straightforward and simple. You of- 
fered your hand to a man and you 
waited for a woman to offer you hers. 
You gripped firmly, but not too firmly, 
shook the other hand briskly a couple of 
times, then let go. The defense against 
the knuckle-crancher was to get your 
hand into his £s quickly and snugly as 
you could, before he had the chance to 
turn you into a lefty. The dead fish was 
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dropped immediately and had to be. ut 


watched. My father taught me what . 
"too firmly" meant, and I think he also 
showed me what a dead fish looked and 
felt like. My father was right, you can 
learn a little something about people by 
the way they shake hands. 

Lately I've been having trouble shak- 
ing hands. It may be because of some- 


thing Pm missing, some kind of secret 


sign or signal. But during the past few 
years I have found myself in situations _ 
where I shake hands the wrong way. I 
am not becoming a knuckle-cruncher or 
a dead fish, but Pm afraid that I might 
be becoming what was once called a- 
"spaz." I get confused when I have to - 


make a choice. Do I use my old-fash- . 
ioned shake? Or do I use the new one. 
I’ve learned? I have heard it called the 
“soul shake," the “hippie shake,” and 


the “what’s happ'nin' shake.” It is the 


one in which the thumbs are locked and . - 
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| kind of dod lle fist is nade You will 
“see it used by rock musicians, many 
- athletes, and members of motorcycle 
gangs. But they are ky no means the 
-only ones who have taken to shaking 


^ hands this new way. 


Just recentis, for example, I was trip- 
ped up in mic-grip by a friend I hadn't 
seen for a couple of years. He is 





-. Studying to be a shop teacher, has short 
. hair, and drives a beautifully main- 


E tained pickep truck. (Most good shop 
- teachers tend to be conservative in 
their ways, and I expect that my friend 


[will make a very fine skop teacher.) His 


father is a farmer; ard farmers, like 
^ fishermen, almost always shake hands 
.. im the old styie. So I figured him for a 
=+ good, old-fashioned grip, and that's 
- what I led with. I stuek out my hand 
perpendicularly, thumb up, but his 
came at me horizontaily, with thumb 
pointed slightiy down. I fumbled, and 
felt as though I were trying to get my 
"right hand inio a left-hand glove. We 
. untangled and finished with a firm and 
. hearty new shake, and I asked him 
- what was happ'nin'. We had a fine chat, 
- but I cursed myself for my clumsiness 
: at the outset. 
|: I have had this problem, and its 
reverse (leading with tke new grip and 
tangling with the old), with many other 
- people, and each time it has been em- 
barrassing. 
20. I have netking against this new grip. 
E in fact, it can Ee quite warm and friend- 
ly. And it has two real advantages over 
the old style: itis impossible to get your 
knuckles ground together like marbles, 
andit is undikeiy that you'll encounter a 
dead fish. I just wish I could be certain 


when to use itand when not to. Stum- 


" bling in front of friends isn't too bad, 


but it is painful when you're meeting 
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strangers. In addition, it seems to make 
your mind wander; instead of looking 
someone in the eye and smiling as you 
meet, you are worried about making the 
right choice. And when you make the 
wrong choice, you feel pretty foolish 
glancing down at your hand as you try 
to unscramble things. 

Perhaps I should quit worrying and 
try to improve my percentage. Yet I'm 
afraid l'll never make it as a switch- 
hitter. I can only hope that the newfan- 
gled style will disappear, like those wide 
leather watchbands with two buckles. 

However, there are circles in which 
this new handshake will be defended as 
a viable alternative, uniquely suited to 
meet special needs. Perhaps. But I am 
glad that I had no option when I was 
young. I had more immediate things to 
worry about. Learning how to avoid 
getting punched in the nose by some of 
my peers was more important to me 
than deciding how to shake hands with 
them. I think things are much the same 
with boys today. 

What should a father tell his son 
when it is time to teach him how to 
shake hands? “Here are your viable 
alternatives”? “Do it this way and not 
that way, because that’s the way they 
do it, and you aren’t one of them”? I 
don’t think such approaches will work. 
In fact, I’m afraid children, in their 
clever way, will merely avoid situations 
requiring a choice. I know I’m tempted 
to. 

So there we will be, sticking out a 
hand, ready for a grip or a clasp, only to 
be greeted by a slightly puzzled look, a 
grunt, and (if we're lucky) a nod. 
Then how will we be able to peg the 
knuckle-crunchers, the dead fish, or the 
firm shakers who won't look you in the 
eye? 


A KEEPER OF THE BEES 


by Joan Ackermann-Blount 


UY met Georgein Ccllin’s Diner, one of 
v the finest diners 1 know, in Canaan, 
Connecticut. I was eating poached eggs 
on toast im one of the booths and 
_. George leaned ever from a counter stool 
-— and started telling me about how he 
- was going to win another blue ribbon 
— for his honey at the fair. I asked him 
what his secret was. 

7 “Well, M he sad slowly, "there's a lot 

) be He went back to his hash- 


E 


iens. and. fi ied. eggs. About five min- 










utes later he leaned over again. “You 
understand that? A lot o' work goes 
into honey.” 

I told him I didn’t know anything 
about it. 

"You're right,” he said. 

After we had sipped our coffee I asked 
what the best thing was for a beesting. 

"Baking sody and water. Work it up 
into a paste get it on there fast. Never 
pull the stinger out, you understand? 
Break it off. Remember that." 
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Constance Goodman - 


"George Kennan's lantern illuminates. 
the world; it penetrates the murky re- 
cesses inhabited by political time-servers; ~ 
it puts to shame the tired catchwords of - 
ideology; i: shines like a beacon in an era 
of militarist adventure and ‘personalized’ 
foreign policy," as Harrison Salisbury 
has written. 


In his newest book, George Kennan, 
former ambassador, always the states- ^. 
man and historian, presents a White . 
Paper to the American people: THE . 

CLOUD OF DANGER. “Never beee- 

fore," he writes, 

pull together these various views and to - 
distill out of them something resembling 

a grand design of American foreign poli- 

cy.” As a former head cf the Policy Plan- 

ning Staff of the State Department his - 
analyses have dealt with all regions of the 
world; as a diplomat his particular atten- 
tion has been given to East Europe and... 
the Soviet Union. 6 


There are recommendations here that 
will rattle the paperweights in Wash- 
ington and Moscow alike. This new book 

- makes clear that George Kennan’s ideas 
have never stopped growing and chang- 
ing; and that while his voice is heard, the 
Republic's attitude toward the world will 
remain sane, peaceful, and realistic. 


THE CLOUD OF DANGER: 


Current Realities of 
American Foreign Policy 


i 
by George F.. Kennan 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
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“have I attempted to. 












Ohhh yeah. Got stung several times. 
time a bee got up under my veil. I 
my arms way up in the air and she 
is crawlin' round my forehead. I kept 
hands up there in the air, she kept 
in' round. Back and forth. Soon as 
ught my arms down, ZAM! She 
g me." 
Was watching his arms during the 
emonstration. He had two long tattoos 
n both forearms but he was getting old 
nd the pictures were so wrinkled I 
ouldn't tell what they were. Might 
iave been two swarms of bees. 
; “Yup,” he said. "It'll either be the 
due ribbon or the red.” 
.'"Do you feed them something spe- 
cial?" I asked him. 
“Well,” he said, “like I say, there's a 
ot to bees." 
I told him I'd be interested in know- 




































while he said he'd take me up to his 
ranch and show me his bees, if I wasn't 


George was looking more and more 
owledgeable. He slid down off his 
tool and swaggered over to the cash 
gister pulling up his pants as he 
eked in his flannel shirt. He stood 
out five feet four. 

"I reckon it'll rain tomorrow," he 
aid, sliding his hand back through his 
ew eut. "On a rainy day or a cloudy 
, don't go near a beehive." He took 
; change. “Remember that." 
Everything tied in with bees. “Bees,” 
hought to myself, following George’s 
ruck for ten minutes of dirt roads. It 
was one of those gusty autumn days 
at. pee 1n feel like hitchhiking, 








even if you hav» your own car. Crisp 





ave you ever been stung?” I asked - 





and sunny. Just right for bees. 

The "ranch" censisted of a low brown 
house and a dilapidated old barn. But 
someone vas keeping the flower garden 
up. There were no bees in sight. We 
walked over to the barn and George 
started removing some boards from a 
box. The top of the box was covered 
with a sereen. 

“Hear that?" he said. 

It sounded as though he had uncov- 
ered a weil full of electric razors shav- 
ing a 60-mile-ar-hour wind. I suddenly 
wondered if I wanted to be that close to 
that kind of noise. 

“Hear that?” he said again. “They 
won't be makin’ that noise now. They 
eat like babies.” 

He took a paintbrush and a can and 
started brushing the sereen with what 
he said was sugared water. 

“Gee,” I said. "That's a strange way 


to feed bees." 
"With a paintkrush, I mean." 


He looked offended. 


"Yup, he rodded. Then he added, 
"Course you never wanna have no paint 
on the brush if you know what I mean. 
You'd kill your bees you did that. See 
‘em quiet dowr? Just like giving a baby 
its bottle." 

There was a low buzz now as the bees 
moved upside down under the screen, 
licking the sugared water. George 
brushed carefully, plentifully. 

“Gotta keep 'em here till I get a deep 
super for ’em. When the queen starts 
layin’ eggs she has to have a deep 
super.” 

“Is that where the honey is?” 

"Nope, the honey's up top, in the 
shallow super.’ | 

“How do they know to put the honey 
up there?" 

“When the ald queen tells them to get 













on the ball, they know what to d 
He put the boards back over the box, 
latehing down what was now a low- 
keyed purr. | 

"Like I say, there's a lotta work g goes 
into honey." 






















“H ow many swarms do you have?” 
I asked him as we were walk- 
ing aeross a field toward the woods 
where “the line" was. Some of- the 
leaves were already turning red. . 
"Well a good year you just got. i 
made,” he said, shaking his head. “Last 
year, last two days in February, half of .. 
'em never even come back to the hive.” 

“How come?” 

“Weather turned. They was flyin’ 
along and WHAMMO! Froze right in the 
air.” 

We had reached “the line.” There _ 
were six deep supers, big boxes on posts 
in a clearing in front of some tall pine = 
trees. 7 

“If it gets below fifty they'll stop | 
right where they are. Right wherethey . . 
are. They'll lay down low till the sun = 
comes up morning, then they get on 
home back to the hive. Should fill them 
bowls up with water," he said, nodding 
at what looked like dog dishes. 

^What do they do in the winter?" uu 

“In the wintertime they cluster. Clus- — 
ter round and round and round. When 
the ones on the bottom gets cold they'll 
come up on top." 

I was trying to imagine a revolving 
globe of bees, cold at the bottom and 
warm at the top, while we watched the 
thick traffic of bees flying up over the... 
birch trees on the other side of the 
clearing. d 

"Course the workers push the drones — 
out wintertime so they don't eat up all . 
the honey. Come cold weather you find. __ 
a mess o' bees dead under the hive, you : 
know why." E 

I hoped I never would. 

“What do the drones do?" E 

"Drones—we call 'em the maids— 
they don't bring in none of the pollen 
They sweep the floor. Help feed the 
young bees. Live longer than the wor 
ers." 

“How long is that?" 

“Ohhh,” he said, milking the answer 
from his chin, “’bout three week 
Workers work themselves to death 
Back and forth. Back and forth." 

“How about the queen? How long 
does she live?” 

“Got one down there, she’s been there 
six years in the dark." 

He Voak e out : a a cigarette. and li 


























is on his hips and nodded 
at the super that had held the old queen 
> down under for six years. 
“Queens,” be said thoughtfully. "You 
^. send away for a package of bees you get 
^. one queen dee for every three pounds of 
bees. Down in North Carolina. I tell 
you, you couid piex up the telephone 
right now, cal. down to North Carolina, 
the first plane going out they'd put your 
queen on iz. You could drive out to the 
airport this afternoor pick her up. 
Shed fly jus like a passenger.” He 
smiled. | 
My respect for queen bees was grow- 
. ing. I pietarec a queem in first class. 
< Peach nectar. A velvet cushion. Limou- 
gine service. 
“The ol’ queen maxes ‘em work. She's 
bigger. Her wings are longer. Now once 
-` the queen starts to siow down a bit, you 
^c gee, the bees, they know that. They get 
themselves apother queen from the 
brood. Always got three baby queen 
eggs down in the brood shaped like 
little cups. You understand me? Once a 
queen is in the makin’ they punch a hole 
n the other two cups, kill them 





put both hands 





queens.” 


I was a little confused. 

“See the cueen she car lay a working 
bee or a drone or another queen bee. 
Them workers “eed tne little baby royal 
. jelly. An adult bee, well, she's just like 
you and me. We're grown up." 
ts He looked a little shy all of a sud- 
den. 

"You ready for a Coke 

"Sure." 

We headed back to the house. I was 
just as glad to zet away from all those 
— bees. I have known some bees. I have 

stepped on them, sat on ther, smacked 


LE 


— my forehead into them, and grabbed a 


handful of thera while tying a horse up 
to a bush. 
“Good thing you ain't wearing 
^C black,” George said te me. "If you hada 
-blaek jacket. they'd sting the daylights 
outa you. Lipstick. Hairspray. Woman 
walked by here earlier this summer, she 
was goin’ swimmin’. All dolled up in one 
- 9’ them eeny-weeny bikiris, lots of lip- 
- stick, zapro!” He veered back. "Now I'm 
- mot sayin’ it was one o' my bees what 
stung her.” 
— He didn't seem like the sort of person 
. who would bring a visitor who was 
. wearing a hazandous eolor out to see his 
bees. Still, my navy blue shirt was 
looking awfully-dark to me. I picked up 
‘the pace. 
_ “Do they die after they sting?" 
Oh, definitely.” 
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HERES OUR HEAD DISTILLER telling his | 


favorite fishing tale. His assistants, we believe, 


have heard it before. 





Nobody knows more about 
distilling than Frank Bobo here. 
But his favorite topic is fish. 
Especially this 26’4-pound 

muskie he pulled out of Elk 
River on February third at 7:30 


| in the morning with an AC Shiner 81-inch lure. 


Our employees have heard 


this tale so often they 


don't need to listen any- 


more. But when Frank 


starts talking about Jack 
Daniel’s, you can be sure 


they don’t miss a word. 
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Tennessee Whiskey » 90 Proof - Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 










reached: the back porch where 


g up next to the door. 
“T put them on when I'm really going 
eing hard. They get mad they'd sting 
ght through these britches.” __ 

We went into the kitchen. 

“Them’s nylon stockings up there,” 

| said, pointing up at what looked like 
epus sausages hanging over the 















He vd out some bee magazines 
while we sat down and had a Coke. 
"There were such articles as "The Hon- 
-eybees—How Social?”; “Cause of Hon- 
eybee Loss Sought”; “Bee Talk”; and 
"Obituaries." 

-.« There were a couple of tan candles 

d that were shaped like beehives on the 
- table. 

“Borrowed the mold from a neigh- 
bor,” he said proudly. 

I asked him if he had any friends who 

kept bees. 

= "Yeah, I got friends with bees. We get 

on the phone, chat about 'em. ‘Swarm 
here. Swarm there.’ Chat about 'em." 

_ On the windowsill were the two jars 

of honey he was planning on entering in 

* the fair. The honey looked wonderful 

- with the light shining through, as if the 

sun had slowed down and settled in- 

-. side. 

— "Red clover in there," George said. 

"] can see it," I said. 

Next to the window there were four 
-ribbons hanging, three reds and one 
white. 

.. "Got the blues put away," he said. 

"My wife, she won the white. Bakes a 
cake every year. Last year it was ba- 
nana. Or was it fruitcake?" 

"That's a nice- looking pumpkin there 
next to the stove," I said, eyeing an 
enormous pumpkin. 
“Last year up the fair they had a 
yam pkin weighed 157 pounds,” he said. 
Know how they get 'em that big? Cut 
he vine, stick it in a bucket o' milk. 
hat s right. Pumpkin'll drink a bucket 






















































» “Did you ever do that with a pump- 
kin?" 

"Nope. Squash. Hubbard squash. n 
“Was it big?” —— 

“I guess so. Big as that chair.” He 
hrew his head back. “Course them 
things is hollow. You open ’em up be 
like openin’ up that door there. Hol- 
low.” He nodded at the back door. 
The whole room Shifted a little. My 





mind. leaned tcward the hollow out- 


" of blue-striped overalls were hang- “side. 





"Well 1 guess I better be going," I 
said, putting the beehive candles down 
on the table. 

"You wanna he real careful,” he said, 
walking me to my car. "Don't ever get 
stung on the throat.” 

"Why?" 

"You get stuag on the elbow or the 
leg it swells out. You get stung on the 
throat it swells in, choke you to death. 
You can’: talk; person ceuld be in the 
same room with you not know you're 





dyin’.” He put his hand on my shoulder. | 
"Remember that." 

I nodded and got into my ear. 

“Well I guess you learned somethin’ 
today,” he said, smiling. x 

When I drove away I started thinking |. 
about the drones. The ones they kick 
out when it gets eold. I pictured "a mess 
o' them" lying on their baeks on a frosty 
November day, rigid, expelled. I 
thought about the workers working 
themselves to death. 

I pietured the old queen down in the 
dark. 


THE NAKED COWARD 
by Fred Hapgood 


t may well De that one of the more 
succinct measures of a civilization's 
maturity is the depth of its fascination 
with the question of where it went 
wrong. Certairly it is hard to imagine 
feeling at home in a society that feels 
wholly at home with itself, a society 
without explanations for its downfall, 
such as ours how we came to be 
expelled from zhe Garden, lose the Cov- 
enant, or, in more modern terms, to rely 
upon the ego learn cause-and-effect 
thinking, ruptare the organic harmony 
of the Middle Ages, sever our connec- 
tion with the earth, invent plasties and 
refined sugar, and end, as we are all 
agreed we have today, by having lost 
our grip on th» natural. 

Over the last twenty years a number 
of extraordinary discoveries by paleon- 
tologists have opened up a new theater 
for this old theme. Konrad Lorenz, Rob- 
ert Arcrey, Desmond Morris, Lionel 
Tiger, and otaers have proposed that 
many of our problems arise from the 
conflict between instincts bred into the 
race by natural selection one or two 
million years ago and modern civiliza- 
tion, which provides a context sub- 
stantially inappropriate for those in- 
stinets. The thrust of their argument is 
that culturally induced behavior is su- 
perficia! and incapable of offering truly 
profound, “natural” satisfactions. The 
imperatives cf the genes—aggressive- 
ness, territorlity—must be heeded. Is 
it sensible, these authors ask, to believe 
that any species selected for success in 
war and hunt ng, as we were for tens of 
thousands of generations, can dismiss 
this heritage ightly? After all, we have 
been civilized in even the broadest 


sense for not more than 15,000 years, a 
blink of the eye set against the whole- 
sweep of humanoid evolution. 

Ás the sales records of their books 
show, these authors are a delight to 
read. Few, after reading Desmond Mor- 
ris, will think of underarm hair in quite 
the same way they did before. Thanks 
to these writers, we have now become 
sensitive to the contributions of "cave 






































men" to cur natures. But why stop 
there? Man has beer a predatory "killer 
ape" in the full-blown sense only in the 
last million years or two. The history of 
mammalian evolution runs back eighty 
million years: Can we dismiss that heri- 
tage lightly? 

These theuzhts heve been stimulated 
by some recent experiments done with 
predator-prey relationships. One of the 
most interesting results of these stud- 
ies has been the accumulating evidence 
that predators tenc to be excited by 
deviant members of their prey species 
and to strike preferentially at the dif- 
ferent and offbeat. Students of fish 
behavior have founc it difficult to tag 
fish, or to introduce cistinctive mutants 
"into a schoo; since a change in ap- 
pearance seems to stimulate and draw 
predators. Goshawks have been shown 
to select uncommon colors out of flocks 
of domestic pigeons. 

Helmut Mueller at the University of 
North Carolina has published a series 
-of experiments meant to address the 
obvious theory that predators have no 
interest in the deviant itself; the de- 
viant is merely distinctive, and there- 
fore easier to notice and track against 
the background of its more uniformly 
colored and shaped fellows. 

Clearly there is much to this sugges- 
tion, but Mueller was able to make 
observations that the theory could not 
handie, at least not ia any obvious way. 
He dyed some albino mice gray and 
then presented them to American kes- 
trels in two sets of experiments. During 
the first set he presented the hawks 
with a single white mouse for ten suc- 
cessive captures; during the second, a 
single gray mouse for ten captures, At 
the end of each set each hawk was 
presented with a choice between one 
white and one gray mouse. The same 
birds overwhelmingly picked the gray 
mouse at the end of tae first set and the 
white at the ead of the second. 

This is evidence that kestrels do not 
snap up the ürst prey creature they 
notice but prefer, given the choice, mice 
that differ frem those that have rou- 
tinely made up their past diet. 

It is easy tc see why such a prefer- 
ence would evalve. Offbeat and unusual 
prey might have things wrong with 
. them that would make them easier to 
- eatch. Mueller advances the theory that 
by selecting out the different the preda- 
tor is raising the genetic fitness of the 
^prey and therefore assuring himself 
and his descendants of a more robust 





ield. (One might argue that even if | 


Americas Best-Selling Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary is so vivid the words seem to 
come alive. Over 22,000 new words like “rip-off” and “cryonics” make 
instant sense to anyone. And crusty old words you could never quite 
understand —like "objurgation" -suddenly become child's play. In fact, 
everything about it makes words easier to use than ever before. Which 
may explain why it’s the best-selling dictionary ever. At only $10.95, 
it’s practically a steal. For your family, office, or as a gift... 


From Merriam-Webster. 






"The book, which was | 
cancelled by Little, Brown 
when Mrs. Trilling refused 
to celete her rebuttal 

to Lillian Hellman's 
references to her and 

her late husband, Lionel, 
in Scoundrel Time, is 
consistently stimulating. 
Her essays are an 

incisive commentary on 
the cultural and political 
upheavals of the last 
decade." — Publishers Weekly 


— 


————— 








"Diana 'Irilling speaks in 
a distinctive voice, lucid, 
commonsensical and 
compassionate. She is an 
ideal witness to the 
‘self-destruct history’ of 
the 60s and 70s." * Time 
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David R, Frew 


in a scientific verification of the relation- 
-ship between work, stress, and Trans- 
.cendentai Meditation, Frew's research 
-proves that meditators at all work levels 
-are more productive, satisfied, coopera- 
tive, and creative. 


CY) $9.95 
rh Nelson-Hall at your 
| 325 W. Jackson, Chicago bookseller 
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sona diei 5 were to increase fit- 
ness, the predator would have no inter- 
est in running the risk that diversity 
would include more sophisticated eva- 
sive abilities.) And the tendency in the 
predator to cull its prey in this fashion 
would, riding tae success of its hosts, be 
likely to spread. 


he questicn naturally occurs: Do 

our own genes carry such an incli- 
nation? At first glance one would think 
not. Given the choice, human hunters 
tend to select the biggest and the best 
specimens, removing the very genes 
that, one might expect, any sensible 
grasp cf ther long-range interests 
would lead tkem to try to promote. 
Historieally, ef course, our preferred 
strategy has been to destroy the entire 
species. The pending destruction of 
whales, which econometric models sug- 
gest is inevitable, is only the latest of a 
series of spec:cides stretching back to 
the Paleolithic age. It is current anthro- 
pologieal speculation that in that era a 
small group of hunters crossed the Ber- 
ing Strait anc then proceeded to hunt 
virtually every large mammal in North 
and South America into extinction. 

But wait. Why must we identify with 
the hunter? Taere is much in our histo- 
ry that suggests we have more in com- 
mon with the hunted. Consider the 
human inelimation to abhor what is 
aberrant in our own species. St. Augus- 
tine wrote ir The City of God that 
Zoroaster lauzhed aloud when he was 
born, and thus showed that he was a 
servant of the devil. Even so small a 
difference as this was enough to link 
Zoroaster to the coming of monsters; 
and, of course, for millennia deformi- 
ties such as the “witch’s tit” (an abnor- 
mal physical appendage through which 
the witeh or wizard was thought to give 
suck to the devil), warts, excessive 
hairiness, anc the like were considered 
good evidence that the bearer traf- 
ficked in horrors. It was an ancient 
custom to abandon deformed babies to 
wild beasts. and certainly the instinct 
to put physical and social distance be- 
tween oneself and those that are differ- 
ent ear be seen amongst children and 
adolescents (and many adults) every 
day. In understanding this reflex, one 
should not overlook the sense of doom 
one sometimes feels in the presence of a 
weak companion. 

"We"—and we must think of our- 
selves here as a continuing gene pool, 
growing in cemplexity and diversity— 
have only recently become effective 





predators and are as yet awkward and 
ignorant in the performanee of that 
role. Stone axes were not invented until. 
about 500,000 years ago and the spear- -— 
point, perhaps the first advance in ` 
hunting technology that made man the 
superior of any other predator, is no > 
more than 30,000 years old. Until dates |. 
in this range we lived mainly off roots D 
and berries, insects and lizards, and : 
such solitary animals as blundered into : 
our ambushes and snares. | 














n the other hand our history of 
being preyed upon goes back 
much further. For millions of years we 
roamed across África and Asia, without 
fangs, sharp hooves, or claws, armed 
(and, at that, not until the most recent 
of those millions) only with clubs and - 
whatever rocks happened to be handy. 
The great cats, the packs of wild ca- 
nines, must have found us attractive . 
game— particularly in the night, when 
our weak olfaetories would leave us 
extremely vulnerable. Tracing the his- 
tory of the gene pool back still further, 
one finally arrives at creatures with at 
least the security of a semi-arboreal 
life; but, of course, cats climb trees, and 
chimpanzees, with whom analogies to 
our ancestors of 15 and 20 million years 
ago are made, are often caught on the 
ground. Those pre-hominids who sur- 
vived would have done so by being 
constantly afraid, furtive, suspicious of 
everything. Natural selection would 
have favored those to whom a state of 
continuous apprehension came most 
naturally, who were stimulated by fear, . 
who sought out threats to their security 2 ; 
where none appeared to exist and felt 
that monsters lurking in the dark were 
a natural condition of life. The success 
of the horror movie industry today tes- ~ 
tifies to the continuing force of these 
genetic dispositions. 

By this model one can argue that, to 
whatever extent our problems indeed 
lie with a "primal heritage," they arose 
from the discontinuity experienced by a 
race of mammals who were as helpless 
and driven as large rabbits suddenly .- 
finding themselves in possession of 
tools that completely reversed their — 
ecological status. It was as if the >- 
playground sissy suddenly showed up _ 
with a gun. Konrad Lorenz has specu- 
lated that we slaughter ourselves with 
such abandon because we have not had. 
time to evolve the elaborate submission  . 
and placatory rituals which prevent all = 
other predators from damaging each: 
other in their territorial jousting. We. 



















y been since the recent invention of 
pons: that we needed them at all; 
jefore the ax and the club we could do 
le more than sheve each other about 
until exhaustien set in. 


















natural vem nectar of ' the Paleolithic era. 
was the killer ape role itself which 
irst outraged and distorted our true, 















Dear Doctor Seuss, 

You insufferable goose, 
Around your fat neck 

We should tighten a noose. 


But even that threat, 

Oh, I fear, oh, I think 
Would not stop your writing 
Those books tha: do stink. 


The children do think 

That these books are so great, 
But I think those bouncy-ball 
Rhymes that I hate 


Are witiess and vapid 
And so repetitious. 
. Your books all or fire 
Is what my fondest wish iss. 













. We should pile them all up 
And light a big match; 

Oh, we parents would cheer, 
Oh, ves! Oh, sure! Natch! 


Or, better than that, 
There’s.a fate just for you— 
What the sadist in me 
Wants s foree ycu to do: 











With your own damn tin ears 
All your books read aloud 
For the next fifty years. 





re not evolved. them Pan it ius 


I DO NOT LIKE THEE, DR. SEUSS 


HE REASON WHY I CAN'T DEDUCE 
by Richard Lipez 


of a group of harmless insectivores 
who, while they were scared out of their 
wits all the time, were well adapted to 
their life. Then weapons were invented 
and we found ourselves without a 
meaningful predator. Our population 
began to slip out of control. We set out 
to dream up monsters, found them in 
each other, and, totally inexperienced 
in the use of heavy weaponry, have 
been slaughtering each other ever since. 


The Cat in the Hat, 

We could start off with that; 
We could have lots 

Of good times that are fat. 


"Fat?" you may ask, 
What times can be "fat"? 
Well, none that I know of, 
But fat rhymes with hat. 


You know what I mean, 
Yes, you know, yes you do; 
(For the sake of the rhyme, 
I shall now write ker-choo/) 


For the sake of the meter 
Your people say things 
From which anyone's lips 
Such a phrase never springs. 


They repeat words and phrases 
Just to fill out a line; 

Yes, fill out! Oh, fill out! 

Until my teeth grind. 


The Cat in the Hat 

And the Mouse in the House 
And the Pig on the Twig 

And the Grouse and the Louse 


And Yertle the Turtle 
And Henry the Worm 
And Morsey the Horsey 
And Smermy the Germ 


Should all be read nonstop 

To you, Doctor Seuss, 

And you'll writhe as you stew 
In your own *!3t &! juice. 


basic, natural instincts, which are those 












THE DRAGONS OF EDEN: 
Speculations on the Evolution of Hu , 
Intelligence 

by Carl Sagan o 
Random House, $8.95 















What happens when an astrono 
and space scientist turns inward ti 
exploration of the human brain? If 
man is Carl Sagan, he writes a ration 
elegant, and witty book about how t! 
brain has come to function, and abou 
our presumption that "mankind i 
poised between the gods and the 
beasts.” For Sagan, who teaches at Cor- 
nell, the universe is so concinnate that 
he has neither need nor patience for the 
current addiction to astrology, scientol 
ogy, transplanted Oriental mystieisms, 
and assorted quackeries as aids to a 
better understanding of man's place in 
it. 











































One of the particular values of The 
Dragons of Eden is Sagan’s insistence 
that the reader do some hard thinking. 
The second chapter is, as he acknowl- 
edges, difficult for even an initiated. 
layman —reading it is akin to climbing 1 
the Matterhorn without erampons or 
ice ax. One must pay attention at every 
crack and cranny. After that, the going 
is illuminating and frequently delight 
ful. 
Sagan is principally preoccupied wi 
the neocortex, with its left hemisphe: 
responsible for language and logic, 
right hemisphere in charge of intuiti 
and spatial dimension, and a corp 
callosum that mediates and synthesiz 
the two. The book offers many d 
versions along the way—an examin 
tion of myths, of dreams and dreaming 
of left-handedness versus righ 
handedness, of the moment when abo 
tion erosses the boundary that divid 
the possibly humane from the possibl 
criminal, of the teaching of. chimpan 
zees to communicate. He writes of thi 
future of computers and the likelihood 
that someday science will find it pos: 
ble to apply by computer vechnoleey 
“eyeglasses to the mind.” 
No doubt some scientists will quarre 
or quibble over some of Sagan’ s: spec 
lations. Many others will surely s SÅ 
with envy that one of their r num 






















xine “uch: clarity and ‘charm of 
Se with a considerable measure of 





— Robert Manning 













n modern British writing, the tou 
miner's son who makes good. Born in 
the shadow of a much-loved brother's 
death, he is defined in childhood by the 
grief and fierce ambition of his parents. 
A silent, sensitive boy, Colin follows the 
traditional road to freedom from the 
pit: he wins a scholarship, and begins to 
learn of larger possibilities than those 
village life affords. 

-. But the adult Colin Saville is caught 
in a familiar dilemma. Having taken 
his parents' advice, he finds himself 
educated out of his class though still 
emotionally (and financially —he must 
| now support his younger brothers) tied 
Sto it. His middle-class friends from 
^ school drift away or betray him; his 
» working-class friends and family re- 
_ gard him as a traitor; even his mistress 
-accuses him, saying, "You don't really 
belong to anything. You're not 
real anything. You don't belong to 
‘any class, since you live with one class, 
respond like another, and feel attach- 
" ments to none." Cut off from everyone 
-. who might help him establish a place in 
=the world, Colin turns to his kinship 
with the older brother who died, and it 
As in his search for that elusive, unruly 
character that he gradually discovers 
what he himself must be. 

: The story is hardly new, but Saville is 
a compelling book. A naturalistic study 
of growth and identity, it draws its 
:xceptional power from the accuracy of 
ts finely etched details and the unargu- 
ible reality of its characters and situ- 
itions. David Storey is best known in 
his country for his award-winning 
lays; the lucid prose and careful in- 
ights of Saville should confirm his 
reputation as a fine novelist as well. 

3 —E. S, Duvall 





THE OXFORD Book or LITERARY 


edited by James Sutherland 
j mon and Schuster, $5.95 paper 


] lecontricities, capers, bon mots, dy- 
ng words, and tart rejoinders pepper 





James Sutherland’s selection of tales 
about fourteen centuries of British au- 
thors. Most major and many minor 
figures in English literature appear in 
these pages, though not always in fa- 
miliar roles. 

George Bernard Shaw prances about 
the carriageway in Fitzroy Square at 
four in the morning, in a vain but deter- 
mined effort to reproduce the pir- 
ouettes of an Italian dancer he has seen 
that evening. Dr. Thomas Birch, a de- 
voted angler, fer years disguises him- 
self as a tree by the stream, the better 
to fool :he fish. A friend one day 
discovers Francis, Lord Jeffrey sobbing 
quietly in his library; to her great 
relief, he is merely reacting to the final 
installment of The Old Curiosity Shop. 
And in the category of enviable utter- 
ances: Dr. Johnson, to a ring of young 
women regarding him “with more won- 
der than politeness,” “‘Ladies, I am 
tame; you may stroke me’ "; and Robert 
Browning's gentle disengagement from 
an admirer who had buttonholed him 
all evening, “ ‘But, my dear fellow, this 
is too bad. I am monopolizing you.' " 

Amenable to browsings of whatever 
length, The Ozford Book of Literary 
Anecdotes has a quiet and enduring 
charm, and the gems in the collection 
compensate for some dull or seemingly 
pointless inclusions. Sutherland's edit- 
ing is kept to an unobtrusive minimum; 
notes and references are provided at 
the end of the book, together with 
indexes of names and topics. The latter 
offers such designations as "Dim wits,” 
*Emotionalism rebuked,” and “Sin, the 
usefulness of.” 

— Martha Spaulding 





FIVE SEASONS: A. Baseball Companion 
by Roger Angell 
Simon and Schuster, $9.95. 


A SEASON IN THE SUN 
by Roger Kahn 
Harper & Row, $8.95 


Roger Angell writes about major 
league baseball the way John O’Hara 
wrote about admission to Yale—with 
an exquisite sense of what is to be 
gained therefrom, and of what would 
surely be missed if, by some gruesome 
chance, one landed instead at Lehigh. 
Or in the Sally League. Angell also 
knows how to tell a story, and his 
colleetion of magazine pieces about five 
seasons of professional baseball i is full 
of wonderful tales. 

As a sportswriter, Angell occupies a 





middle ground m" with practi 









no one else. Unlike most of his col- 
leagues in the trade, he rarely idealizes 
his subjects, and he is decently indif- 
ferent to their frailties. Considering the 
cast of characters, the latter is no mod- 
est accomplishment. He is respectful of 
achievement and never in the least. 
eynical — though he is mournful—about - 
the economic yearnings of players, 
owners, and network moguls. In many: 
ways, Angell's book is a plea: for the 
preservation of the ineffable attach- 
ments true fans have for their game 
and its players; for the touch of senti- — . 
ment that might, for example, keep the 
World Series in the stadiums of the 
teams who have won the right to play in 
baseball’s championship round; for an 
understanding of the importance we = 
place on memories, connections, loyal-  . 
ties, and an Aristotelian virtue or two. . . 

Angell's first baseball book, The. 
Summer Game, was described by some | 
of its enthusiastic reviewers as “the 
best book" on its subject they'd ever 
read. If Five Seasons attracts the same 
readers, something will have to give, 
because this one is even better. 

Roger Kahn's earlier book, The Boys 
of Summer, a retrospective look at . 
Brooklyn’s beloved Dodgers, was an- 
other of those “best ever" books about 
the sport. Sadly, A Season in the Sun is 
neither as interesting nor as ambitious. 
Wait till next year. 

— C. Michael Curtis 

























































































THE INCOMPLEAT ANGLER by Robert Dein- — 
dorfer. Dutton, $8.95. Mr. Deindorfer,an . 

admirer of Izaak Walton, undertook to. 
fish the great angler's streams—no. 
small project, since Walton fished for. 
anything, with anything, anytime, any- 
where, and on any water bigger than. 
puddle. Not content with all this, Mr 
Deindorfer tried whenever possible t 
duplicate Walton’s technique an 
gear—an eighteen-foot rod with a lin 
of braided horsehair tied to the tip. 
Traditional British phlegm was not 
equal to the sight of a mad American 
crawling through nettle patches with 
this obsolete weapon. Mr. Deindorfer 
had a wonderful time collecting reac 
tions and conversations from stur 1 
locals. He also collected fish n 




























That's our policy. 


. Your Life Insurance Companies believe that 
business and social responsibilities are insepa- 

_ rable. We always have. So we do more than pro- 

_ vide the products that help you provide security 

. for your family. We get involved in the social 

. problems of your community and country that 

 arerelated to our business. And voluntarily 

report to you on that involvement. 


REPORT ON SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT 


.. We were the first business in America to volun- 
-.tarily publish an annual report disclosing the 

_ extent of our attempts to solve social problems. 
. The information is collected from the individual 
: companies and compiled by our clearinghouse. 
. In addition to publishing this report, the clear- 

- inghouse advises and encourages companies to 
2 become more involved in this area. 


AREAS OF COMMITMENT 


We invest hundreds of millions of dollars 

nnually i in housing, health facilities, the envi- 
onment, and other socially desirable projects. In 
\ddition, we're involved in drug and alcohol 
“abuse Programs, neighborhood improvement, 









NC ae Now: 


That's one of our social responsibilities too. And — 


We want you to know more about life. 
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en — Wit 


special training for the unemployed, inner city 
tutoring, and youth and day care centers. 


A FREE REPORT 


There's more you might find interesting, but | 
were limited by space. So we'd like to mail youa - 
report on our socially responsible activities. 
Without obligation. Just send us the coupon and - 
we'll send you a copy. And if there are any ques- 
tions you'd like to ask us, write. We’ll answer. 


watch for the upcoming ad in this series on our 
unique system of distributing 
our products and services. 


pmo m m c UN Ee UNE 
| American Council 


of Life Insurance 


271 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.1001 7 
Dept. SR 


Please send a copys of the 1976 Social Report. 
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Maybe we'll 
cure cancer 
without 


help, 
bu aaa m 


your life 
on it. 


The way it stands today, 
one American out of four 
will someday have cancer. 
That meansit will strike some 
member in twooutof three 
American families. 

Tochange those statistics 
we have to bring the promise 
of research to everyday 
.. reality And toexpand 

 ourdetection program and 
.-. techniques. And that takes 

money. Lotsof money. Money 

we wonthave — unless you 
help us. 
| The American Cancer 

Society will never give up 
the fight. Maybe well find 
the answers even without 
your help. But don't bet your 
 lifeon it. 


American 


Cancer 
































count of his. elventüres M a de- 


- lightful book, although it may be a bit 


too good for any but anglers or very 
honest men. 





LATE ANTIQUE AND EARLY CHRISTIAN Book 
ILLUMINATION by Kurt Weitzmann. Bra- 
ziller, $19.95; paper, $9.95. Although 
very little remains of the antique papy- 
rus-roll books, enough fragments sur- 
vive to establish that they were fre- 
quentiy enlivened with illustrations. 
When paged books were introduced at 
the end of the first century, naturally 
they too were iilustrated. The examples 
of such ornament repreduced in this 
attractive volame, and briskly dis- 
cussed by Mr. Weitzmann, range from a 
stylized decoration that foreshadows 
medieval methods to scenes of action 
that resemble, and probably derive 
from, Roman murals and Byzantine 
mosaics. There is also a decided sugges- 
tion of the modern comic strip—not so 
modern after all. Forty-eight color 
plates. 





CHARLESTON & OTHER STORIES by José 
Donoso. Godine, $8.95. The settings and 
characters vary, but these short stories 
have in common the author's unnerving 
ability to convey strange undercurrents 
of emotion through harmlessly com- 
monplace events. There is, for example, 
the case of the prissy old maid who is 
adopted by a disheveled stray 
bitch . . . Translated by Andrée Con- 
rad. 





HENRY MOORE SCULPTURE AND ENVIRON- 
MENT by David Finn. Abrams, $55.00. Mr. 
Finn has located (sometimes with sur- 
prising difficuity) and photographed all 
the traceable sculptures of Henry 
Moore. Since a number of Moore's 
works have been produeed in duplicate 
or triplieate, the result is a fascinating 
illustration of the difference that set- 
ting makes in the effect of this artist's 
pieces. What is fine sculpture in an 
urban setting becomes a monstrous 
chthonic power when set against the 
Scottish hills. Nobody understands this 
magic better than the sculptor, whose 
comments aceompany Mr. Finn's ad- 
mirable photographs and graceful text. 
Foreword by Kenneth Clark. Seventy- 
eight color plates, 417 black-and- 
whites. A huge and splendid book. 





THE NEWSCASTERS by Ron Powers. St. 
Martin’s, $8.95. Mr. Powers maintains 
that in their desire to attract the lar- 
gest possible number of viewers, the 





various television networks - 


the subject’s dubiously symp: 











sorted to professional surveyors oj 
dience response, and that the tota 

eommercial advice of such people has 
converted news broadcasting into a 
form of show business, to the grea 
detriment of useful journalism. An 
viewer who has sourly clocked the time 
devoted to advertising breaks, glowered 
at anchormen got up like second-rate 
matinee idols, or snarled "Shut up" as 
the news team goes into its merry i 
group chat game, will agree with his | 
charges, without necessarily admiring 
his rambling, windy presentation of = 
evidence. 





























BuipiNG 6 by Willard S. Randall and 
Stephen D. Solomon. Little, Brown, $9.95... 
Another blood-chilling account of job- 
induced death, exceptionally interest- 
ing in that it goes beyond the actions of 
the chemical company involved (which __ 
appears to have been motivated in part ^ . 
by ignorance and confusion, although — 
negligence and greed were not absent): 
to examine the collapse of the whole 
industrial safety campaign under the 
Nixon Administration. 


JUAN THE LANDLESS by Juan Goytisolo:  _ 
Viking, $10.00. The witty, savage, an- 
guished lament of an exile—brilliant, 
but, as the third volume of a highly 
personal trilogy, not the place to start: 
on this fiercely intellectual novelist. 
Translated by Helen R. Lane. 

YUKON GoLD by William D. Blankenship. 
Dutton, $9.95. Is it possible that readers. 
yearn for an old-fashioned slurp of . 
blood, booze, and bonanza? If so, here it 
is—everybody whooping it up in the |. 
Malamute Saloon. B. 
























THE IVANKIAD by Vladimir Voinovich. Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00; paper. 
$3.95. Mr. Voinovich, creator of the 
hilarious Private Chonkin, describe: 
his own private troubles in moving to : 
new apartment in a writers’ coope 
ative building. The affair proves to be 
matter of Byzantine intricacy, but ri 
unfortunately, at all amusing. It doe 
offer considerable information abo 
the exercise of personal clout in th 
Soviet Union. Translated by David I L 
peza. 





NABOKOV: His LIFE IN PART by Andre , 
Field. Viking, $15.00. Mr. Field wro 
this semi-biography of Nabokov und 





eye, and it shows, There. are 


















ere, partieularly on the Russian exile 
colony in Berlin, but in the end one 
learns surprisingly little that has not 
be uately implied elsewhere by 
ON himself. Mr. Field deserves 
sympathy; it cannct be easy to sketch a 
lion while sitting within paw's length of 
the subject. 


Ron Kovic dreamed of 
being an American hero. 


SOON TO RE AN IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURE D 
















a Eso Get or Jo:vT by Lorus J. Milne 
and Margery Milne. Scribner’s, $8.95. 
The Milnes: point aut that man is not 

alone in tinkering with environmental 

~ balances. Nature does it, too—although 

_ presumably with a better grasp of the 

= .results. Between the two— man and na- 

=o ture—a great variety of interesting, 
puzzling, sinister, and emusing changes 
constantly take place, and in describing 
them, the authors have produced a book 
that will intrigue both professed envi- 
ronmentalists and casual nature lovers. 
IHlustrations. 


A young man's passage 
through the fires of war 
—a searing document that 
has become “classic and 
timeless!” —The New York Times 















“Tears you to pieces... 
everyone ought to read it^ 


-Kansas City Star 





- Sweet Notsaincs br Laura Cunningham. 

_ Doubleday, $8.95. & story adapted from 

a portion cf this novel was published in 
the June Atiantic. 





81185/$1.95 





NOW IN PAPERBACK FROM 


CKET DOOKS 


— Phaebe-Lou Adams 
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LIFE & LETTERS ComTRIEUTORS 


David Hammarstrom, Jr. does free- 
lance writing and carpentry. 






/ Th words of Hal Borland. 


Joan Ackermann-Biount is a poet 


© living in the Berkshires. The timeless 


essence of 
New England. 







Fred Hapgood is a scierce reporter 
for the Harvard News Office. 





- Richard Lipez freeuertly contributes 
= light verse and prose to these 
= pages. 
POETS IN THIS ISSUE 


: Helen Knoo (page 54) :s a native Ore- 


= gonian whe now lives ir New York. 





ih Daniel Haipern (page 75) is editor of 
. Antaeus and The Eeco Press. His latest 
a book is Street Fire. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
EXPERIENCE 












to o small eere. niande 
6 or 14 days tom $290. 
Write for-free adventure Booklet, 






With 75 black-and-white photographs. 





, Bes 120, Dept. 36, Miami Beach, Fla, 33139. $14.95 
iia ë SIERRA CLUB BOOKS. 













LITERARY INTERESTS 


JOK. PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
backs or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
ree catalog and prices, Adams Press, Dept. 
30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

















PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
! details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 
11001. 






















TERS: "UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St. New York City 10022. 





TING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
nally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
Jena, Ca. 91105. 





JETRY WANTED for cooperative anthology. In- 
ude stamped envelope. Contemporary Litera- 
re Press, Box 26462, San Francisco, California 





LETTERS OF AUTHORS, scientists, statesmen, 
musicians, military leaders, etc., bought, sold. 
: Collections, single items. Catalogues issued. The 
-Rendells, Inc., 154R Wells Ave., Newton, Mass. 
159. 


000 in prizes. Short Story-Poetry Contest. 
formation from Nutshell, Box 22248-A, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95822. 


POETRY MARKETS— Current, detailed list, $3. 
LYF-J, Box 1872, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


RITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
ogues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


< GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in cooper- 
ative volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALO- 
MAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444, Whittier, 


25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other. in-print books. Add 40€ a book han- 
ng. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
ors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
iblicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
ubjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKH, 
“ifth A New York 10011. 


PUBLISHER S QVERSTOCKS, 


remainders. imports and reprints on all subjects, 
art, history biography, fiction. etc. 
titles! If you buy books you should see our big 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: 


hamil ton, 









CHOCOLATE DECADENCE : a eo sinful plagis 
sy . $6. 00 Feuer, P. O. Box 564 Gualala, California 


2.000 | 




























30-4 chamb: rs, s, Danbury, 6t 06810 8 
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300KS 





The German-Americans-—from Peter Minuit to 
Doris Day. $3.00. Book, 1573 Rockledge #3, 
Walnut Creek, Ca 94595. 





HOW TO WIN ELECTIONS: read "Rational Poli- 
tics—aàn idea Book for Amateur Politicians.” 
$2.95. Campaign Communications, Dept. 83, 121 
Shadmore Dr., Rochester, N.Y. 14626. 





Search servize. Out of Print. Send Wants. Sook- 
dealer. 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J. 
07670 


BOOKS, up to 70% ciscount. Catalog free. Taylor 
Publishing, 3731-4 Milton, Shreveport, La. 
71109. 





"How to Make Money from Your Hobby," 30 
pages of practical irformation, tips, and sugges- 
tions. Send $3 tc M. Drechsler, Dept. AM, P.O. Box 
1998, Studic City, CA 91604 





FREE Booklet! “Writing For Money’’. Albin's 5625E 
Northampton, Omaka, Nebraska 68104 





150 Conversaticn Sparklers booklet. Provocative, 
| contemporary, perceptive quips, worth it. Helpful 
for speeches, articles, too. Only $2.00 postpaid, 
Holly Bee Press, Dert. C, Box 96, Swarthmore, PA 
19081. 





PERIODICALS 


There is no aasv formula for writing success— but 
for honest instructon in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, she monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each ssue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 





LATIN AMERICAN REWS-—Wagner’s Latin Amer- 
ican Newsletter. Biweekly. Individuals $22.00/ 
year, Institutions £28.00. 64051 Prairie Street, 
Cottonwooc, Minnesota 56229 


NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 
WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Eight countries—$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, 
Dana Point, Califormia 92629 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spineli, 32 Ele wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 








| ing, 
| maximum professional services at. minimal.co 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large. 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 | 














LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search a 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box ; 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. : 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR... 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





Rare Bookfinder: Vantreusen, 1950 Post, #108 
AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115. Send Wants. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM6, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE—books located ` 
for you, no obligation. . . enjoy! Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. 





BOCKPLATES 





i FREE CATALOGUE —Scores of beautiful designs. 


imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow Spr- 
ings, Ohio 45387 





SERVICES 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING for profit, for fun, for. 
insight into hidden strengths, weaknesses, emo- | | 
tions of friends, relatives, business associates, 
employees. Time-proven audio/visual method 

gives you handwriting analysis skills of an expert, 
quickly, easily, at home. Valuable in counseling, 
investigations—fun and profitable too, for shows, 
demonstrations, parties. FREE booklet, ‘‘Hand- 
writing Is Brainwriting" and FREE facts. Write: 
Graphology Institute, 864 N. Main St., Dept. HID, 

Box 77, Orange, Calif. 92668. 





TRIPLE YOUR WRITING SPEED! Amazing new. 
invention! Self-addressed stamped envelope: . . 
brings exciting details! E-Z System, Box 3245XX, - 
Cincinnati, OH 45201. 


Editorial, rewrite, research services. JCM, 340 
Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 02146. | 





READ FASTER AND MORE EFFECTIVELY FOR © 
BUSINESS, SCHOOL OR PLEASURE NEW SCIEN- 

TIFIC METHOD, PROVEN RESULTS. DON'T SPEND - 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS. SEND FOR COMPLETE. 
SELF INSTRUCTION COURSE, $7.95. AMERICAN | 
READING INSTITUTE P.O.B. 8896 Denver, Co.. 
80201 


























ORGANIZATIONS! BUTTONS, BUMPERSTICKERS - 
CUSTOM-MADE. CATALOG. LARRY FOX, 38-(AT) . 
EMERSON PLACE, VALLEY STREAM, NY 11580. | 
(516) 872-9522 


SHARE HOUSING? Self-addressed stamped envel 
ope brings compatibility questionnaire. HOUSE 
MATES, Box 163, State College, Pennsylvaniz 
16801. . 





ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, statistics, edit 
re-writing. Original, confidential work. Fo 


try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chic: 
60602. —— i 





"SERVICES 


RESEARCH, WRITING EBITING—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. @riginal. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise— that's why. we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch qualitv-—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No. one, anywhere. car match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washingtoni99328. 









Writing services. We provide service-—not exag- 
gerated advertising claims anc slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research: available. Thousands of 
topics. Catalog $1.00! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington: D.C. 200: 2 (202) 723-1715 












HAVE A NEW YORK MAILING ADDRESS. Confiden- 
I. mail forwarding: service. VALLEY COMMER- 
JAL SERVICES, 37 Dawson Drive, Valley Stream, 
New York 11581. 








o WORDSMITHS Writing, editing, research. Books, 
| Papers. Studies. Box 5882, Chicago 60680. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 

“list $1.00. ROBBER: BRIBEGROOM 7" STEREO- 
33%, 4 songs-Jerry. Orbach: Virginia Vestoff— 
~ $3.95; La Strada, Mata Hari EP$3.95 Bakers Wife 
«Cast LP $9.95 Broadway. Hollywood Recordings, 
< Geergetown, Conneaticut 06829 











, RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to. 73%; all labels; no 

‘purchase obligations: newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 10295 guarartees, Free details. 
;,Diseount Music Clube 650: Mair Street, Dept. 37- 
. 0877, New Rochelle New York. 10801. 





ANTHONY BRAXTON, PHIL GLASS, BETTY CAR- 
TEF, JOHN CAGE, NANY :OTHEZRS ON HARD TO 
FIND INDEPENDENT NEW'MUSIC LABELS—FREE 
CATALOG-—NN DS, BEP'T. F, & WEST 95th ST., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10025 





STAMPS 


_ PENFRIENDS. For free intormation, write: Papy- 
- rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 








: 200 worldwide stamps 25€. Approvals. White, Box 
“2421 1-SM, Indianapciis, indiana 46224 


MUSIC 








Kits! Build duleimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
z mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
ra mers from $23:95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
: Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 













ABATHIL & SONS HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
: most beautiful sound, from $1195 Brochure $1 
«from 1084 Homer, Vancouver E.C. Canada 


scr der Players--Free Catalog Largest Library 
f Recorder Music and Recorders. Amster Re- 
order Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
8791. 





ASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic Repro- 
uctions. Finest Craftsmanship. Utmost Dependa- 


ilit. Catalog. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
0551 Victory Lane: N.E., Seattle, Washington 
8125 





INTEREST TO WCMEN 


E ROM ENGLAND 22: arat gold: plated Necklace 

7.85, Earrings 7.95, Bracelets 12.50-Set 36.48. 
ope Pendant 39.98 Check or money order. 
LAYTON’ S of PITTSBURGH P.C. BOX 5595, Pitts- 
rgh ,Pa. 19207 














RECIPES 


3 divine dishes using wine—not complicated, $1, 
SASE, 2211 Valleydale, Arlington, Texas 76013. 





Palate pleasing gourmet stuffed mushrooms reci- 
pe. $1.00. Carlson, 3207 Barrington Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90066. 





Original Hungarian three course dinner. Old family 
recipes easy to prepare. $2.00 Mari-Kati Box 2071 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 





Join the Alaskan Gold Rush! Send $2 and sase for 
authentic recipes for miner's sour dough, hand 
logger's alder smoked salmon, wild blueberry wine 
and more. Box 8532, Ketchikan, AK 99901 





100 year old recipe. Delicious cake doughnuts. $1. 
Doughnuts, 3 Big Oaks, Cary, Illinois 60013 





lIreland's famed secret apricot-rhubarb jam reci- 
pe—make in minutes—only $1. Merry Meadows, 
1711 Arrowhead, Stillwater, OK. 74074 





One dozen, all-time, best, American recipes. $2.00 
BOSS COOK, BOX 728, RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA 
96080 





SCALLOPS DELIGHT seafood recipe so good, it's 
got a copyright. Send $1.00 and stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: P.O. Box 02159, Portland, 
Oregon 97202. 





FRANKFURTER RECIPES—-Stretch your food bud- 
get-——Send $2.00 to RECIPES, 727 Colwell Road, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 19081. 





Two famous seafood recipes from North Carolina 
coast. $1.00 and s.a.s.e. to Borden, Box 32, 
Columbia, N.C. 27925 





MASTER CREPE COOKERY. 48 page illus. cook- 
book. Clear directions, varied recipes. $2. "Primer 
on Crepes," 5346 Farnsworth, Jackson, Miss. 
39211 





ENERGY SAVING 





National Energy Conservation Challenge! Western 
State College, at Gunnison, Colorado, cold spot of 
the 48, challenges any other institution, public or 
private, to save as much of all forms of energy as 
WSC from October 1, 1977 to April 30, 1978. Write 
NECC, WSC, Gunnison, Colorado 81230 


ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 











ART 


FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
interlaken, NY 14847. 








Photo painting: Send me your cheerish photo, 
5 x 7 $25.06 Photo Oil Artist. Robert Leon Bacon, 
803 West Clay Street, Richmond, Virginia 23220 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 





SCHILLER COLLEGE EUROPE —Heidelberg, Stras- 
bourg, Paris, London, Madrid. Liberal arts curric- 
ula: academic-year and summer programs. Amer- 
ican credit system. U.S. Office, 429 N.W. 48th 
Street, Oklahoma City, OK 73118 


SCHOOLS &c COLLEGES 


Sail a emester 
aboar 





Ship aboard the square-rigged barquentine (v 
Regina Maris Sor a two-monthyscientific and educa- 
tional expedition to study whaies and open ocean 
ecology. This 144' sailing vessel provides a rare 
opportunity fer students (at least 18 years old) 
interested in marine ecology as well as learning 
navigation anc other nautical skills. Credits are given 
through the Harvard University Extension program. 
Expeditions leave in October and December, 1977; 
and in February, 1978. For details write: 


The Ocear Research and Education Society, Inc. 
31 Commercial Wharf # 6m Boston. MA 02110 
(6171 523-3455 








CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS 


WORK SHOP indian Creek Farm—An Agrarian 
Experience. Spend a workirg week on a working 
farm. 3-4 hours per day working with livestock 
crops, land improvement, and crafts on a large 


very secluded farm in southern Indiana. Staffed by 
an artist and a psychiatrist. Write Indian Creek. 
Farm, R.R.3, Shoals, IN 47581; or call (812) 388- j 


6671. 





Jean Piaget's theories/Helping Professions, Feb- 


ruary 3, INFO: WPH600C, USC, L.A., CA 90007. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





OVERSEAS JOSS— Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All. 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax. 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, Internationai Airport, Box 90802- 


YY, Los Angeles, California 30009 





VOLUNTEER PEACE CORPS. Math/science, agri- 
culture, engineering, home-economics, business : 
administration, accounting, nursing degrees. 
needed for Peace Corps prajects in Africa, Latin - 
America, Asia, the Pacific. French or Spanish. . 
desirable. Expenses paid: travel, medical, vacation 


and living. U.S. citizens, singles or couples only. 
Information: Cynthia Seck, ACTION, Box P-12, 


Washington, D.C. 20525. An Equal Opportunity. 


Program. 





ESCAPE! Travel—Work on Ships. Worldwide em- 


ployment, study. Good Pay! Men/Women. 


Stamped long envelope, Globetrotter, Box 1266- 


ATC Kansas City 64141. 





80-100 pages of current school-university vacan- | 


cies. Nationwice; monthly: $6/1, $16/4, $30/8. 
TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A, 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 98110. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Di- 
rectory of 200 American Cempanies Overseas" 
and special reports on summer jobs, government 
careers, international organizations, teaching, li- 
brarian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and so- 
cial work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or payment refunded. Hill International Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 1730: 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! Alt Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000--. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YT, indianapolis, indiana bod 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 


Worldwide travel. Guide $3.08. Seafax, Dept. w-2, a 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


“OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


ORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
‘Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
lerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+ . Expenses paid. 
or employment information write Overseas Em- 
en Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





T RALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 

obs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 

ms. $2.00. Austco, Box 8489-YY, Long Beach, 
alifornia 90808 





VERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 


sctory and complete information— $2.00 Oppor- - 


tunities. Box 19107-YV, Washington, D. C. 20036 





WORK OVERSEAS . . . (including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
"Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
92050 





S. FIRMS OVERSEAS—-Complete information 
‘on hundreds of worldwide companies. Send 
$6.87: Globalemploy, 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, 
AL 35802 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ANTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 





t. Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 876. 


| 1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





. HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
*velopes. Exciting Offer 10€. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 





‘WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-08-7 100 Mama- 
_  roneck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 





HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 


“frame and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 


LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
, , 05476. 





OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! 
Rübber Stamp industry needs small manufac- 
turers. We furnish all equipment and know-how! 
. Particulars free! Write: Roberts, Room RC-113-GJ. 
1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626. 





HOW TO MAKE LIFETIME INCOME from writing, 
copying or publishing information. We tell you 
whiat to copy and how to write. Anyone can begin 
this perfect home business immediately! Details 
:25¢. National Post. Box 2951A-6 Culver City, Cali- 
-fornia 90230. 





-$25.00 DAILY POSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De- 
ails FREE. SERVICE, Box 715-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 


"$500.00 WEEKLY! IMMEDIATE, GUARANTEED 
: Home income Stuffing Envelopes. FREE Supplies! 
Send Two Stamps. Profits, B725-AM8, Belen, N.M. 
87002 


; Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Counce! 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
; 85220 


- START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





.$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
letters. information— FREE. Opportunities, Box 
21AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 


| tion. Smith. 1141-4 Elm, Placervilie, Ca. 95667. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WRITERS NEEDED ‘or over-iooked 300-700 word 
| articles ma-xet. New Writers begin here! Articles 


about Peopie-Places-Things sell for $25-50 easily. 
Top writer im field shows "Tricks" in simple writing 
program. Send $12. Guaranteed. Free Informa- 





Added incerme as collecting agent. Free details. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope. SVSP Box 
1633, West Monroe, La. 71291 





Big money is beng paid for tree seeds. All 
varieties. Cemplete details 2.00. Kenneth Rozika, 
Box 142 Hazleton, ndiana 47640 





$300 WEEK. Y Mailing Circulars. Start Immediate- 
ly! Dilello HR8, :01 Crotona, Harrison, N.Y. 
10528 


OWN ART ZALLERY: How to start on shoestring 
anywhere, eperate profitably. Manual explains all 
aspects, $4.75 Director, Post Arts Center, 2414 
Boston Pos: Road, Guilford, Ct., 06437 





EARN EXTRA MONEY JOIN PROVEN MAILING 
PROGRAM *REE INFORMATION DINTER ENTER- 
PRISES 202 WEST 140 7 New YORK NY 10030 





BECOME WEALTHY! EARN FORTUNE, REAL ES- 
TATE, STOCKS, MAIL ORDER. DETAILS $1.00. 
FREE BROCHURES. FINANCIAL-AM, ROUTE 1. 
BOX 387-A, NORTHPORT, ALABAMA 35476 





MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! $500/Thousand 
Stuffing Envelopes-Free Supplies! Proven! Guaran- 
teed!! Serw Self Addressed Stamped Envelope 
To—Lockwood Se^vices 2846 Redwood Pi. Anch., 
Ak. 99504 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
informatio~ free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-H 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60560. 





HOW TO WAKE MONEY on easy writing jobs for 
business. $100 a day possible. Free information. 
Foley, A-&. PO Box 22472 San Francisco, CA 
94122. 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities’ "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus currect nationwide listings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box.19107 YV, Washington, D.C. 20036 





280 ACRES FOR $4.950.00 

Large sprawling property ideal for cattle ranching. 
investment: and hemesteading. In Paraguay, (con- 
sidered by investcrs ‘‘The Switzerland” of South 
America). Tax benefits for cattle ranching! For 
details anc terms write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West. Apt. AP, Toronto, Canada M5M 
3A8 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, Su- 
perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 


Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 


Heights, Cio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 





Eleuthera, Bahamas, building plot, roads and utili- |. 


ties, overlook ocean, private beach rights, Asking 
$5,800.00 phone 716-392-6614 


KENTUCKY FARMS and Tracts, $100 to $250 per | 


acre. Free ist. Estes Realty, Box 201J, Edmonton, 
Kentucky 42129. 502) 432-4555. 


CANADIAM COTTAGE SITES. Sand beaches, tall 
pines, Acre Lots 51700. Recreation, investment. 
Three hours 10CD Islands Bridge. Government 
approved. $10 down reserves. $20 month. Re- 
fund, exchange guarantees. 1-613-542-7358. Cal- 
umet Estates, Dept. AM, 16 Bath Road, Kingston, 


| Ontario KELIH4. 


| HATFIELD FARM Blue Ridge. Boating, riding. Bro- 


CAMPING G EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, - ca 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54. 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 


VACATIONS 








chure: Dyke, Virginia, 22935 





End hiltonism. Join the Tabard Inn, Washington's - 
unique answer to high-technology hostelry. 1739. 
N St. NW., D.C. 202-785-1277. Ei 





Mountain lovers’ paradise. Superb food and drink, - 
unique ambience, interesting guests, magnificent ^ . 
setting. Tennis, hiking, stocked trout stream, and 07 
pool on premises. Dana Place, Box 157-A, Pink- ii 
ham Notch, Jackson, N.H. 03846 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castile Hotels of Europe, new 

5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 courne 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180° 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT. 634 Bel- . 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


^ 








DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for adventurous travelers! 
Our unique travel guides show the way. For free 
information write Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New 
York NY 10017. 





ALL ABOUT HAWAII, 347 pages of information, 
photographs, $3.45 Postpaid. Press Pacifica, P.O. 
Box 47, Kailua, Hawaii 96734. 





TRAVEL 


HOME EXCHANGES '78. DEADLINE: AUG. 31 EU-. oo 
ROPE CANADA HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE LTD. - 
We make ALL arrangements. 6532-C Maple St. 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6P 5P2 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- . 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 
163-09 AH Depot, Fiushing, NY 11358 


Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SAV Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New. 
York 11802 
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Williamsburg, Ya. Newport News, Va. © 
Annapolis, Md. 
Thr-rift 


Inn’s comfortable, clean and. 
[spacious rooms, provide the luxury of a- 
more expensive motel, when you SAY in 1 
a nice place for a nice price. ; 


For information write: Box 2699, 
Dept. AT, Newport News, Va. 23602 








REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural. 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor T 
mation "Yetabo", Pailly, 89140 Pant 
France. 


TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 


MISCELLANY - 





: AND YOU.— Unique Tuscan itinerary with 

hasis on enjoyment of Tuscan culture, cuisine, 

anguage. 3 fall and spring departures on 

talia. Uncommon Adveritures in Travel, P. O. 
“Box 263, Wilmette, I. 60091 





Explore Polynesia: Unique expeditions visit un- 
oiled traditional villages, meeting Pacific Islan- 
"ders in their own environment. UTA French Air- 
dines; PO Box 9000, Van Nuys, C£ 91406, or Good- 
man's GoodTravel Tours, Dept. AM, Box 2866, 
Oakland, CA 94618 









sr. THOMAS TPAV/LETTER—Irsights, Econom- 
ies, Tips. 8 PAGES. $1.50 to TRAV/TIPS, P.O. BOX 
1023, HAVERTOWN PA 19083. 










Leal arn | ANY Language! . . . Free Details! . . . 
; Linguahouse, 915a West Jackson, Colorado 
S Springs, Colorado 80907 





CALIFORNIA VISIT? Brochures: Where to go, what 
to see. Want-ads, Rent costs, Misc. Info. $3.00 
‘Sorry, No C.O.D. Glisman, 382 West Rowland, 
Covina, CA 91723 





TRAVELLING TC BRITAIN? MOTORHOME REN- 
TALS IN THE UK. UNLIMITED ‘MILEAGE. FREE 
DELIVERY. BROCHURE: CALGARY CAMPERS IN- 


| GLAND. 





- FILMS ANE COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Werldwide catalog 50€. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapcelis, Minn. 55423 





SUPER 8, 16mm and &mm full-length features and 
shorts, sound ard silent, color and black/white 
film classics. Bogart, Popeye, Barrymore, Garbo, 
Chaplin, Bugs Bunny, Mansfield, Our Gang, etc. 
etc. Free Catalog. NILES FILMS. Box 1576-Al, 
"South Bend, indiana 45634 





CIFTS 


Playing Cards from foreign lands, Britain, Italy, 
Israel, Switzerland, Germany, distinctive, artistic, 
free list, Bell, Box 155, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 








UNUSUAL GIFTS 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: m MOST PRIZED 
POSSESSION, Name irclividually carved in beauti- 
ful, hand-selected wood. Oriy $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
14847. 












T OTH FAIRY KIT! Official tooth bag, Secret 
uctions, $3.06: Tooth Fairy, Box 27718, A-1, 
C: on, Az. 85726 





1 ECUTIVE DECISION MAKER. An-electronic toy. 
$7. Electric Products. P.0.B, 13454, Kansas City, 
Mo., 64199. 








12 WESTERN LETTERS personalized to a child, 
grandchild. Send chiks name, nickname, ad- 
dress, zip and $4.00 to-Rick ©’ The Rockies, Box 
479, Woodland Park, CO 80863. 





MISCELLANY 


YOUR PSYCHE REJUVENATED—THROUGH AL- 
PHANETICS! Easier, more effective method of 
self-programming, amine control and relaxation. 
Details FREE. Life Dynamics Fellowship, 2935 Chil- 
lon Way; Box 418-FIL, Laguna: Beach, CA 92652 








COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50€. Vernon, 
5 Ke Baldwin, N. Y: 11510 





"GETTING STARTED IN: STAINED SLASS" 50€, 
$ ; Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 


| Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. PH handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 25€ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


| LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 


Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, 


| Mo. 63119 
TERNATIONAL, ATTENTION MRS A. GRAVES, 63 | 


:PLAWSWORTH ROAD, SACRISTOX, DURHAM, EN- | 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
11, Germany 





SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles— anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY!! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 





HELP SAVE STAR TREK Send $1 for information 
to: David McDonald, 316 East Fourth St., Long 
Beach, Miss. 39560 


Historical T-Shirts Totes 


Virginia Wooll, Bach, 
Nietzsche, Ameila Earhart, 
Plato, Susan B. Anthony, 
George Sand, Freud, Marx, 
Oscar Wilde, Jane Austen, 
. Dostoevsky, Mark Twain, 
Talkein, Colette, 
Wittgenstein, Einstein, 
i Emma eeen Bertrand 
Russell, Gustav Mahler, 
virginia ia noo Gertrude Stein, Emily 
Dickinson, Mao T'se Tung. 
T-SHIRTS white cotton sm (34-36), med (38-40), ig 
(42-44) $6.00ea 4/$20. 
TOTE BAGS (availabie only in italicized names) 
natural color, cotton 13"x17"x3" $9.50ea 4/$35. 
prices postpaid - make checks payable to 
Historical T-Shirts & Totes 
Box55y Somerville, Mass. 02144 








" 





NIETZSCHE 


BALDING? “ULTRAHAIR” grows healthy hair! 
Spectacular results guaranteed! $19.95. AGING? 
“ULTRASKIN” erases wrinkled skin! $9.95. UL- 
TRACO Box 10288A Detroit 48210 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS. CHOOSE from 
our selection of 48 snappy sayings in Russian, 
French, Chinese, German, Polish, Latin, Finnish, 
Czech, Spanish, or Swedish, each one screen 
printed on a fine, colored T-shirt. Send 254 for 
brochure: CORNUCOPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301, 


| Madison, WI 53715 


Pu ————— 





SCARE AWAY BURGLARS. Warning decals. Make 
burglars believe there's alarm. Decals only. 8 for 
$4. Deter-B, Box 136, Woodmont, Connecticut 
06460. 





SAVE $100s ON FUEL BILLS. Heat with firewood: 
24-page booklet. $3. Write: “Firewood,” Box 811, 
Nyack, N.Y., 10960. : 





14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Write for free, 24- 

page booklet, "How to Know Yourself through . 
Yoga." Ananda, Dept. AC6, Nevada City, CA 
95959. 


LONELY? Hava nationwide friends. Enclose - 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 





Revealing pamphlet on South Dakota politics... 
$1.00, Stevens, 5 University St., Vermillion, S.D. = 
57069 Ps 





Authentic Scandinavian down comforters—15% < : 


Pre-season savings with this ad. Write for bro- E 
chure. Cuddledown, Box 6A, Yarmouth, Maine. 
04096 


CULTURED T-SHIRTS—Rimbaud, Thoreau, Ke- . 


rouac, Keynes, Perls, Brontes, Mahler, Ives, Meb = 


ville; Escher, Klirnt, Vivaldi, AynRand, Varese, Bär- 
tok, Parrish, Bosch, Veblen, Wilde, Poe, Ricardo, 
T.S. Eliot, Reich, Skinner, Verne, Malthus, Hesse, 
Blake, Adam Smith, Orwell, $6, 2 for $11; 
S,M,L,XL, P.O. Box 232-A, Newton Centre, MA 
02159 


THE BOSTON CENTER—offering individual and 
group therapy. Staff did their therapy at Janov's 
Primal Institute. $2,500 for three-week individual; 


subsequent groups are $10 each. Write: 300 Bos- ` 


ton Post Road, Wayland, Mass. 01778. 


Would you or a loved one enjoy receiving a family- 
type letter once a week for a year? For a copy of 
Dad's letter to Debbie send $20. to Dad Foster, PO 
Box 291, East Granby, CT 06020 


interpersonal cortact and activity exchange. Free 
input. Output $2.00. Any subject. Free details. 
Universal Communication, Box 412, Ottawa, Ks. 
66067 913 242 6267. 





FROG Stickers 


Your his happy Frog, printed with your name 
Address F addrees-or slogan, adds cheer to letters, 
or Slogan Woks, luggage, parties, even offices, 


Bright Green. .. Frog Shape, .. Self-Stick 
306 for $4.90 or 200 for $8.90 ppd. 


' Also, an assortment of 4 of our most pop- 
ular slogan Frogs at 20 far $1,15 postpaid. 


Frogs, Box 735-N, Acton, Mass. 01720 


Are you cultivated, like big dreams and nature? 
Are you alone between 40 and 50. Women needs 


you to face together, life, death, joy, pain, sick- — 


ness. Apartado 74-058, Mexico 13 City, Mexico 


For personal letter of comfort and advice from 
married priest $3 write Father Thomas Box 3342 
Minneapolis 55403 


UNUSUAL, BEAUT FUL HANGING PLANTER. Easy 
to make in wood or lucite. instructions $1. Plant- 
ers/A, 2215 North Neva, Chicago, fll. 60635. 


n 





LATE LISTINGS 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BOOK SEARCHING, First Editions; Rarities: Regent 


House, 108 N. Foselake, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90026 





(3 vols. count asi ch ice) 


f vil eie esL ches | 2 
_ (3vols. count as 1 choice (4 vols. count as 1 choice) 


Choose 3 sets for ‘1 each when you join The Guild. 








An. te... wr at Here’s how The Literary Guild works: 
QG The Literary Guild | i More famous sets After your membership is accepted and you get your 
to choose from: 3 sets for $1 each, you only have to buy four more books 

Dept. MR 206, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 1594 EDNA ST. VINCENT during your membership. Then you càn cancel anytime 
Tre Co ectad vies you want. So, choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. 
The Collected Sonnets Pay $3— plus a charge for shipping and handling. If. 
| gout EERE after 10 days, you decide you don't want the books, 
2501 TALES OF IMPERIAL ROME | Send them back and we'll cancel your membership. 
The Last Days of Pompeii About every 4 weeks (14 times a year) you'll be offered 
Guo Vadis 1) SERIEN dozens of exciting best sellers at up to 40% off through 


Please accept my application for membership in 
The Literary Guild. I have printed the order 
numbers of the 3 sets I want in the boxes below, 
and agree to the membership plan described in 
the ad. Bill me only $3 plus shipping and handling. 
I understand that I need buy only 4 more books, 


at regular low club prices, whenever I want them. 
at reg : p ienkiewicz 


1 

i 

l l 

l E 

l l 

l l 

l i 

i l ‘aa: 

| NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ edi- i S US Loin ae T Y adi ue COPY thie aeran a ES, 7 | 

| tions except where unavailable for sets assembled | | 3236 CHARLOTTE AND EMILY A RIOT Up o times . adi yeu may OE S BEEIS 

and produced by The Guild. First number listed BRONTE of special selections, always at discounts off 

below each set is the order number. Jene Eyre publishers’ prices. 

l l 

I i 

l i 

i 
I 

l i 

l l 





Wuthering Heights A ; 
unis coat Bey ees You never have to buy a minimum number of books 


4192 THOMAS HARDY a year. Only buy four more during your membership, 
Tm MA eM after which you may cancel anytime, If you want the 
Tass of the D'Urbervilles selection featured in the magazine or the special 


J vols. countas 1 choice selection, do nothing, it will be shipped to you auto- 




















gases rung 202S LUN. TRADE: matically. If you want an alternate, or no book, return 
Madame BaN ert the order form marked with your preference, by the 
y Gustave Flaube 
Mini Karenina bv Leo Tolstoy date specified. You always will have at least 10 days to 
3 vols. count as 1 choice make a decision. If you get an unwanted selection 
edie because you had less than 10 days, return it at our 
by Alexandre Dumas expense. There is a shipping and handling charge on 
| irure alin all books shipped. The Guild offers its own complete, 
Ei souche by Rafael Sabatini hardbound editions sometimes altered in size to fit. ; 


n ESNE E EAA, Soaz 3 vols. count as ] choice special presses and save members even more. — 
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Remembrance of Things Past 


The Long House, the Pow-Wows, the ancient rites of summer, the Jesuit Mission of three 
centuries past, the villages where Loyalists first cleared the land, tilled, harvested, ground their 
grain, baked their loaves, dyed their wools, spun and loomed, the log stockedes and a great 
Limestone Citadel that were outposts of Empire, the rattle of rifle-fire and thunder of 
cannonaces, the 5ustle and bundling of the Fur Trade, the antics of the Voyageur Rendez-vous Days, 
the gentle rhythms of life as it used to be unfold again every summer. Treat the kids. For more 

about our living heritage, call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel, 
Dept. T.P, Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5. We'll send you our Travellers Encyclopaedia. - 


Ontario ve Canada 











—— Boxor menthol: 











See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 










P J% i LL d 
tar mg./ nicotine mg. 7 us 
cigarette Cigarette 

-Brand P Non-Filter — 1 25. 16. 
BrandC Non-Filter — 23 &—0 0. — 14. 
Brand W ^ — 1 19... . 12... 
BrandW100 — .—  . .19 .,. ]2.. 
LOL MED at sr cee aN E NEM FN 
BrandS Menthol 0 . 18 . /Á. 1]2 . 
Brand SMenthol 100 — —— 18 . .— 1 12 

Brand BH 100 — o —— . B 10... 
Brand M EE: Y E E 
Brand K Menthol — —. . —. 17 /-. 14. — 


Other cigarettes that cal 
themselves low in “tar” 














tar mg. / nicotine mg. / 
Lg Iq ci DU LLLA ete 
Brand P Box — 15 cM 
Brand K Mild. 14 — 09 
Brand W Lights LEAN 09 
Brand M Lights 13 08 
Brand D DE ME 13 09g 
Brand D Menthol — 11 m 08 
Brand V Menthol 11 "P 07 . 
Brand V Nn 10 er OF o 
Brand M Menthol 8 05 
BrandM - — g 05 . 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 o | 
Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 my Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1  Box*-less than 1 mg. 


“Av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Less th 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





: w 
| Of ai brands, lowest...Carlton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar, 
. .05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 76. 








| Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar", 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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it "filter feedbac«? 
As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
tip of your cigarette Alter. That's “filter 
feedback? Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- | 
up flat against your lips. : 
And that's where low-tar Parliaraent has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament's filter is recessec to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So theres no “filter feedback” 
you get 1s that smooth Parliament taste. 


ber. Parliament. 


E Q Philip Morris Inc. 1977 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg: tar; ' 0.6 mg. nicotine— 
102's: 12 mg: tar, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Apr: 77. 





=i having had (0 days to decide whether you 
^: want it, that Selection may be returned at 






























As an introduction to 
membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB: # 


yours for only 


S 5O Publisher's list 
rg price $95 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy feur Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose 


HE OXFORD ENGLISH. DICTIONARY is generally re 
i ü garded as the final arbiter of the English language. 
Until recently, it has been available only as a thirteen- 
volume set, currently priced at $395. Now, through the 
combination of an ingenious method of micrographic 
reproduction and a fine Bausch & Lomb optical lens. 
every single one of its 15.568 pages, fifty million words 
and close to two million illustrative quotations ap- 
pears, in easily readable form, in The Compact 
Edition. 

Book eritic Christopher Lehmann-Haupt of The 

New York Times tas said of this edition: "It is 

something of a miracle... The Compact Edition is 

easier to work with thaa the original with its 13 

separate volumes." 
Even more extraordinary, as a trial member of the 
Book-of4he-Month Club you may obtain the two-vol- 
ume set for only. $17.50. Anc as long as you remain a 
member, you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News a literary magazine announcing the coming 
Selection and describing other important books, 
known as Alerrnates, most ef which are available at 
substantial discounts up tc 40% on more expensive 
volumes. All of these books are identical to the pub- 
lishers editions in content, format, size and quality. 


If you continue after your tral membership, you will 
earn at least one Book-Dividend* Credit for every 
Selection or Alternate vou buy. These Credits entitle 
you to obtain a wide variety of books. called Book- 
Dividends. at astonishing savings--at least 70% of 
publishers! lest prices. 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


e You will receive the Beok-of-the-Manth Club 
News. a literary magazine published by the 
Club fifteen times a year. The News describes 
the coming Selection and scores of Alternates. 
and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

* If you wish to purchase the Selection. do 
nothing and it will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. 

e If you do not want the Selection—or you 
. would like one of the Alternates or no book at 
all--simply indicate your decision on the reply 
^ form always enclosed with the News and mail 
it so we receive it by the date specified. 

* If, because of late mail delivery of the 
News. vou should receive a Selection without 


_ Club expense. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, iNC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me ax a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and send me The Compact 
Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, BHI- 
ing me $17.50 cin Canada $19). E agree to buy 
at least four Selections or Alternates during 
the first year | am a member, paying in most 
cases special members’ prices. My membership 
is cancelable any time after 1 buy these four 
books. 
shipments, 





~The Christian Science Monitor a 


FEATURES 


* Boxed set of two volumes, 
934" x 1312" each 

2 All 16,569 pages of 13-vol- 
ume original included in the 
4134 pages of The Compact 
Edition through a photo-re- 
duction process which per- 
mits printing of four pages 
of original on one page of 
new edition 

* Paper is 30-pound Special 
Dictionary White 

* Binding is library buckram 
— reinforced and stamped 
in gold 

» Bausch & Lomb magnify- 
ing glass included in special 
drawer of slipcase. 2” x 378" 
lens scientifically designed 
to make reduced print easily 
reacable 
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A shipping charge is added to all 


© usd, everybody seems to be redis- 


* eovering ethics. 


In the business community, in Con- 
gress, on the campus and in the pulpit. 
We think the trend is healthy. And 


x . needed. So we'd like to disclose a discovery of 
~ our own on this subject. 


We found a long time ago that when 


it comes to any sort of corporate decree, the 
_ more you reduce it to writing the more ycu 
|. reduce participation. 


It's much better, we learned, to creaze 
. a working environment in which communication 
. is a two-way process. And corporate goals are 
_ shared. 








HEALTH PRODUCTS 





nots in a news release, but in the release of- 
appropriate thought and action. 

Nobody’s perfect, but it seems to work. 

As our chairman put it: “The char- 
acter of this company is simply a reflection of 
how Pennwalt people think and act. That’s our 
code of ethics." 

And so it is. 

Admittedly, it's an approach that 
places more stress on the integrity and good 
judgment of our people than on manuals from 
Personnel. (A lot more stress.) 

But it pays off. In pride. In perform- 
ance. In a belief that the work we do is im- 
portant. And in the enhancement of our 
worldwide reputation. 









You might say it's the difference be- s 


tween a bulletin that goes up on the board, and 
the life that goes on every day. 

(We have a brief booklet on corporate 
citizenship which we believe covers this sub- 
ject. If you'd like one, just write our Director 
of Corporate Communications. ) | 


Pennwalt Corporation, Three Parkway, ae 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


For 126 years weve been making things people need—including profits. 










So that your code of ethics is expressed _ 
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oL A continent rediscovered 


- "Africa matters very much to the 
_ United States. This is a fact more and 
|. more Americans are coming to under- 
_ stand,” said Secretary of State Cyrus 
_. Vance in his speech to the NAACP in 
_ St. Louis in July. Vance’s declaration 
sounded straightforward enough, and it 
pleased the crowd. But it was probably 
-less a confident pronouncement of the 
-State of affairs than an expression of a 
cautious hope: that the American peo- 
^ ple, weary from Vietnam and already 
-— presented by the Carter Administra- 


-tion with policy shifts in China, Cuba, 





PORIS 


COMMENT 





and Korea (not to mention the Panama 
Canal), will now gladly turn their 
attention and their hearts toward 
the momentous events in southern 
Africa. 

The Administration is asking not 
only that attention be paid to Africa, 
but also that popular support be given 
to an activist American position in 
favor of black majority rule in Rhode- 
sia and Namibia (Southwest Afriea) as 
well as pressure on the white rulers of 
South Africa to improve the social and 
political status of blacks. The prospects 
for such support are uncertain at best. 

To the rest of zhe world, it may seem 
strange that the United States govern- 
ment should find it necessary in 1977 to 
persuade its own people that Africa— 
home of one third of the member coun- 
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tries of the United Nations, supplier of 
38 percent of this eountry's erude petro- 
leum imports, and the scene of a polit- 
ical crisis with prefound implications— 
"matters." Yet for most of America's 
years as a world power, Africa has been 
treated by policy managers and politi- 
cians in much the way it was by the 
writers of old-fashioned grammar 
school geography texts: as "the Dark 
Continent," a mysterious place where 
doings were as remote from American 
concerns as they were inexplicable. 

More recently, diplomats and jour- 
nalists alike routinely stereotyped the 
newly independent states of Africa and 
their leaders; coups d'etat and internal 
growing pains were portrayed with 
more ridicule than understanding. 
Even today, when the average Amer- 
ican thinks of Africa, he undoubtedly 
thinks of Idi Amin, the renegade presi- 
dent of Uganda who has cleverly ob- 
tained for himself a guaranteed spot in 
newspaper headlines. Asked now to 
identify with the aspirations of black 
Africans, rather than with the white 
minority regimes of southern Africa— 
who have traditionally been portrayed 
as the protectors of Western civiliza- 
tion and a bulwark against commu- 
nism—that average American may re- 
sist. 

On one level, it is appropriate that 
the job of awakening and converting 
the American publie on the subject of 
Africa should fall to Jimmy Carter, 
who has gone out of his way to stress 
the links between foreign policy and 


domestie politics. He was the benefi- . vi 


ciary of overwhelming support from = 
black voters last year, and he recog- - 
nizes that American blacks across the .— 
political spectrum are now paying more | 
attention to Africa. What is more, the. 








In the oil-crisis winter of 
1973-74, another crisis struck —the 
steel crisis. You don't remember 
America's steel crisis? Well, it was 
real. Anc it cost America's steel 
users a bundle. 

The steel trap 

Most foreign steelmakers are 
either ownec, subsidized, financed, 
aided and/or protected in one way 
or another by their governments. 
They don't have the same pressure 
we do to cperate profitably or 
generate capital. 

|... We Believe that much of the 
Steel being imported into the U.S. 

is being "Sumped — that is, sold at 
prices lower than those charged in 
the producer's own country, and 
usually below the foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illega., but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Here today; gone 
. tomorrow 

During periods of slack 
demand, foreign steelmakers push 
to maintain high production rates 
and high employment. They ship 
excess steel overseas, much of it to 
. the U.S., priced to sell. 
| That's what happened in the 





sixties and early seventies. But, 
suddenly, in 73 and 74, the im- 
ported steel was needed "at home" 
The foreign supply dwindled to a 
trickle. Domestic mills worked 
overtime, but our production 
capacity just wasn't enough. Steel 
imports had skimmed off increases 
in the domestic demand for steel 
and reduced the profitability of 
the American steel industry. 

So they lowered the boom 

Foreign producers jacked 
their prices sky-high. And 
America's steel users could (1) cut 
back their manufacturing opera- 
tions, or (2) pay an exorbitant 
price for foreign steel —when they 
could get it! It's estimated that in 
1974 alone American steel buyers 
paid foreign producers $1.6 billion 
over the then current domestic 
market prices. 

Will history repeat itself? 

How much should this 
country rely on imports for its 
steel supplies? Things were bad in 
73-74, but they could get worse 
in the future. What could this 
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^ Bethlehem 


country expect if we were as 
dependent or: foreign steel as we 
are on foreign oil? 

Free trade, yes! But fair! 

Bethlehem Steel and the 
American steel industry are not 
"protectionis?" We are not looking 
for permanert trade barriers 
against foreign steel coming into 
our home markets. All we're ask- 
ing is a chance to compete on fair 
and equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Government 
to insist on fair trading practices 
in steel, especially that steel im- 
ports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations leading 
to an effective international agree- 
ment on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 





























"WASHINGTON 


ffort to achieve dramatic change in 

ithern Africa seems to fit neatly into 

arter's international crusade for hu- 
nan rights. 

- But there is also irony in the fact that 
‘arter and his team must develop, 
xplain, and enforce a new African poli- 
cy, because the process was really be- 

gun in the spring of 1976 by that 

defender of the old order, Henry Kis- 
singer. Then serving as Gerald Ford's 

"secretary of state, Kissinger extended 

__ his much-vaunted shuttle diplomacy to 

_ Africa, promising to settle the deadlock 

|. over Rhodesia’s future. Although his 

. . Rhodesian scheme fell apart in the 

-. midst of counterclaims and accusations 

among rival black and white leaders 

. about what they had. agreed to, the 

| most important event of Kissinger's 

| trip was a speech he gave in Lusaka, the 

- -capital of Zambia. "We support self- 

c "determination, majority rule, equal 

^. rights, and human dignity for all the 

"people of southern Africa," he said, “in 

- >the name of moral principle, interna- 

tional law, and world peace." 
<>. "Those noble words can, of course, be 

interpreted in different ways. The basic 
strategy behind Kissinger's effort, it 

. -> later became clear, was to strike a deal 

with the white South Africans: If they 

< "would put economic and political pres- 
^ gure on the white regime in Rhodesia to 

<> accede to the creation of a black-ruled 
state of Zimbabwe (the black national- 
=> ists’ name for the country), and if they 
would eooperate in faster progress to- 

^. ward independence for Namibia, they 
-. could buy more time for change in their 

4 own country. The United States would 

-. . not unduly pester the Pretoria govern- 

. . ment about its rigid system of apart- 

_. heid; on the contrary, the white South 

-o Africans would be allowed, if not en- 

.eouraged, to believe that if race war 

ever came, the Americans would bail 

them out. : 

=. It is on the latas point that the 

- Carter Administration claims to have 

.made a major shift. As Vice President 

; Walter Mondale stressed at his urgent 

meeting with South African Prime 

"Minister John Vorster in Vienna in 

< May, and as Vance repeated in his 

-NAACP speech, “We will welcome and 

- recognize positive action by South Afri- 

. ca on each of these issues" —Rhodesia, 

. Namibia, and South Africa itself. “But 

the need is real for progress on all of 

them." Mondale was particularly blunt 





































- in explaining t 


Africa will care?ully review the impli- 
cations of our policy and the changed 
circumstances which it creates. We 
hope that South Africans will not rely 
on any illusions that the U.S. will in the 
end intervene :o save South Africa 
from the policies it is pursuing, for we 
will not do so." 

Was the United States implying that 
it might intervene militarily on the 
other side, to orce a settlement in 
Rhodesia and Namibia, or to assure the 
blacks a better shake within South 
Africa? Not at all, insist the policy- 
makers. The Administration was think- 
ing more in terras of moral persuasion, 
trying to exploit the potential psycho- 
logical impact om South Africa of pres- 
sures from the leader of the free world. 
And it was avoiding use of the term 
"majority rule" to refer to the complex 
situation in South Africa. "Without evi- 
dent progress that provides full polit- 
ical participation, and an end to dis- 
crimination,” Mondale declared, “the 
press of internazional events would re- 
quire us to take actions based on our 
policy and to the detriment of the 
constructive relations we would prefer 
with South Afriea." 

Questions of motive and meaning 
abound. For Kissinger, the impetus for 
sudden American involvement in Afri- 
ca came from »ollapse of the Portu- 
guese empire ani the ascendance of the 
Soviet Union and Cuba on the continent 
after their supoort of the victorious 
faction in the Angolan civil war. Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, Carter's national secu- 
rity adviser (wh» meets with the Presi- 
dent daily), apparently shares with 
Kissinger an almost fanatical concern 
over the Soviet and Cuban presence in 
Africa, and feels that the United States 
must counteract it. But UN Ambassa- 
dor Andrew Yeung, a close political 
friend of Carter’s and, by some ac- 
counts, chief architect of the new direc- 
tions in Administration policy toward 
Africa, has repeatedly debunked the 
communist influence. 

A casual observer could be forgiven 
for feeling confused about the line of 
authority on U.S. African policy and 
the method by which it is being devel- 
oped. A :ugglirg of command in the 
State Department's Bureau of African 
Affairs has not helped, and the problem 
is worsened by a lack of personnel with 
experience or expertise in that part of 
the worlc; mary of the people called 
upon to make decisions about Africa in 


ya import of the Amer- | this and "other d udons : have 


ican position: *We hope that South 








never been there and are unlikely to go 


in the near future. So shallow is the : p. 


reservoir of interest on Capitol Hill 
that the most respected congressional 
voice on Africa now is a man who came 


to the subject only two years ago, Sena- — 


tor Dick Clark, Democrat of Iowa. Even 
Clark's interest grew out of an accident: 
early in 1975, just as he was starting his 
third year in the Senate, he won a 
much-coveted seat on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. But when the subcom- 
mittee chairmanships were distributed, 
Clark was the lowest in seniority and 
had to settle for everyone else's last 
choice— Africa. Since then, he has trav- 
eled throughout Africa to educate him- 
self, and he has joined black Con- 
gressman Charles Diggs, Democrat of 
Michigan, in urging the Carter Admin- 
istration to take things one step further 
and give aid to the "front-line" states 
that are supporting the guerrilla 
war against Rhodesia. 

Clark, as a white senator from a state 
where blacks make up only one half of 
one percent of the population and few 
other people express an interest in 
Africa, believes that Americans can be 
awakened to the importance of the con- 
tinent and persuaded to side with the 
black majority in the south. He urges 
an appeal to economic interests ("We 
need Africa's natural resources") 
alongside an emphasis on the parallels 
between the American civil rights expe- 
rience and the troubles faced by South 
Africa. As a last resort, Clark says, it is 
legitimate to point with alarm to 
“short-term Soviet gains in southern 
Africa." 

But others in Washington are less 
optimistie, and complain that the Ad- 
ministration may have moved too 
quickly, without sufficient domestic po- 
litical preparation. Since so few Ameri- 
cans have much knowledge of Africa, it 
may take a long time to persuade them 
of the wisdom of a bold activist atti- 
tude. On the other hand, there is also a 
chance that American blacks will be 
impatient with the notion that al- 


though black majority rule is an imme- | E 


diate priority in Rhodesia and Namibia, 
the Afrikaners in South Africa (Afri- 


ca’s only real “white tribe," which has. 
been on the Cape of Good Hope since 
1652) deserve more time. Another po- © 
tential problem is unrealistically = 
heightened expectations, especially on. = 
the part of black-ruled African coun- 
tries, which may find that the United. = 


States, because of congressional oroth- 




























Now there's a book club 
for people who read and 
read a lot,called QPB. It 
features great books by 
great writers in full-size, 


the hardcover prices. 
The reasoning: If you 
don’t judge a book 

by its cover, why pay for 
the cover: 






OPB has a vervsimple 
philosophy. 
It's a bool: club for people 
who love te read and collect 
important works ef fiction 
| and norfiction, but are 
stunned byzurrert book- 
store prices. 








104. Passages. Gai Sheehy. 
In hardcover: $10.95. 

QPB: $5.95. Same text, type 
size and cd of pages. And 


only $1 if it's part of your 3- 
book me: abaki? choice. 


The QPRalterrative gives 

. you the titles you want in 
full-size, soficover editions. 
These ave books printed on 

> fine quality paper, books as 

= permanent and durably 

: bound as:mest hardcover 
editions. 

You'll get at least one 
bonus paint foreach book Or 
set you bay and when you ve 
accumulated six bonus 
points, you will be able to 
pick another bookor set free. 

And withQPBs carefully 
selected ist, numbering in 
the hundreds (many avail- 

_ able in softcover only 
| through QP3), noserious 
` reader will have a problem 
| finding beoks he or she has 
D wanted to own. 




































NEW HOPE FOR 
[E HARD-CORE READER. 


autore 


quality so/tcover editions. Ñ ns 
The saving: up to 65% over! TE 
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Join now. Pick 
any 3 books or 
sets for $1 each — 
with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 














370. A World Of Movies: 70 Years of 
Film History. Richard Lawton 
(Photos) Hardcover: $25 QPB:$7.95 


315. The Mediterranean And The 
Mediterranean World In The Age Of 
Philip ll. Volumes I and H. Fernand 
Braudel. Translated by Sian Reynolds 
(Illus.) Hardcover: $35 QPB: $13.90 
378. Other Homes And Garbage 
Designs for Self-Sufficient Living. Jim 
Leckie, Gil Masters, Harry Whirehouse 
and Lily Young. QPB: $9.95 
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Let's try each other for 6 months. , 


Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. 
Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below. Bill 
me $3 plus shipping charges. I understand that I am not required to 
buy another book. You will send me (QPB Review (if my account is 
in good standing) for 6 months. If | have not bought and paid for at 
least 1 bookin every six-month period, you may cancel my membership. 





Indicate by number the [| = 
3 books or sets you want 
7-QB8-9 

Name | 

i Please print plainiy) 
Address Apt. ” 
City State Zip 
How membership works 3. Free books. For each book or 


l. You receive QPB Review 15 
times each year (about every 34 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new 
Main Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. All Main Selections with 
established publishers list prices are 
offered at at least 20% discount off 
that list price. 

2. f you want the Main Selection 
do nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books —or no book 
at all — indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. 


set you take (except the first 3 you 
get for $1 each) you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to free books. 
You pay only shipping charges. 

4. Return privilege. If QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Main Selection without having. 
had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it at our expense. 

5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your member- 
ship if you elect not to buy and pay 
for at least one book in every six- 
month period. 
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114. The Complete Grimm's Fairy 
Tales. Introduction by Padraic Colum 
(Hlus.) Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 


119. The Teachings Of Don ]uan, A 
Separate Reality and Journey To 
Ixtlan. Carlos Castaneda. (3 Vols., 
Boxed) Hardcover: $26.85 QPB: $8.85 
151. The Lord Of The Rings 

LRR. Tolkien. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Hardcover: $25 QPB: $8.95 


188. Lovers And Tyrants. Francine 
du Plessix Gray. Hardcover: $8.95 
QPB Ed: $4.95 


192. The Woman Warrior: Memoirs 
of a Girlhood Among Ghosts. Maxine 
Hong Kingston. Hardcover: $7.95 
QPB: $3.95 


198. The Best Of Life. (Photos) 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 


222. The Americans. Daniel J. 
Boorstin. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: $47.50 
QPB: $14.85 

228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest Jones, The 
Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
Ernst L. Freud. @ Vols.) Hardcover: 
$27.95 QPB: $11.90 

260. The New Catalogue Of 
Catalogues: The Complete Guide to 
World-Wide Shopping by Mail. Maria 
Elena De La Iglesia. (Photos) 

QPB: $7.95 


334. Tassajara Cooking: A Vegetarian 
Cooking Book and The Tassajara Bread 
Book. Edward Espe Brown. (2 Vols.) 
lius. QPB: $8.90 


380. The Rolling Stone Illustrated 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 
lim Miller. Designed by Robert Kingsbury 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 


397. The Unabridged Mark Twain 
Opening Remarks by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
Edited by Lawrence Teacher 

QPB: $8.95 

404. The Deep. Perer Benchley 
Hardcover: $7.95 QPB Ed: $3.95 

423. The Journey Home: Some Words 
in Defense of the American West. Edward 


| Abbey. Hlustrations by Jim Stiles 


| 
| 


| 


Hardcover: $9.95 QPB: $4.95 


424. Sleight Of Crime: Fifteen Classic 
Tales of Murder, Mayhem and Magic. 
Edited by Cedric E, Clute, Jr, and 
Nicholas Lewin. Hardcover: $10 

QPB: $4.95 


429. The Tao Of Physics: An 
Exploration of the Parallels Between 
Modern Physics and Eastern Mysticism. 


| Fritjof Capra. (Hllus.) Hardcover: $12.50 


| 
| 
| 
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QPB: $5.95 


434. The Discovery Of The Tomb Of 
Tutankhamen. Howard Carter and 
A.C. Mace. New introduction by Jon 
Manchip White. (Photos) QPB: $4 





peopl: who 
arent rich. 





























WASHINGTON 
r restraints, cannot deliver what it 
seems to be promising. 
What does the policy promise, and 
when? State Department insiders 
speak of a period of “a few months," 
jerhaps until the end of the year, dur- 
ng which the South Africans are ex- 
ected to "digest the message and de- 
ide if they want to act on it." Unless 
‘the Pretoria government takes some 
internal steps, such as an easing of 
petty apartheid regulations or of re- 
|. strictions on the movement of blacks 
_ within the country, the Carter Admin- 
istration will supposedly make its own 
symbolic moves—perhaps a refusal to 
|". veto anti-South African resolutions in 
-the United Nations Security Council, or 
| active support for new economic pres- 
-sures against the embattled South Af- 
~ riean government. Whether Vorster is 
. likely to respond to such gestures, or 
. . merely to dig in further in reaction to 
his own domestic pressures, the State 
_ Department has not yet managed to 
|. calculate. Nor is it clear whether such 
_ American actions will strengthen the 
| . hand of the moderate blacks in South 
-~ < Africa or of the militants who have 
- . been staging riots. 
5... Beyond the short-term issues in 
- . Rhodesia, Namibia, and South Africa 
|. Hes the question of whether the United 
— States has any policy toward the Afri- 
ean continent as a whole. Is a southern 
African policy a durable African poli- 
ey? Or will individual countries to the 
north now demand sensitivity and at- 
tention to their particular needs? And 
(how exacting will the Carter Adminis- 
^ tration be in applying its strong feel- 
- ings about human rights and political 
freedom there? Those dilemmas, State 
Department strategists admit, will 
. simply have to be taken up later. 

















2. The instant conservative 

` In retrospect, it all has a certain 
dreamlike or theatrical quality. A hard- 
working liberal Republican senator, lit- 
tle-known by the public outside his own 
state, gets his moment of glory when a 
nationally prominent and charismatic 
conservative, desperately striving for 
the GOP presidential nomination, 
breaks with tradition by choosing the 
Senator as a running mate weeks before 
>the party's national convention. They 
. travel together frantically from one 
end of the country to the other, pro- 





claiming that cnly their unusual coali- 


tion can unite the splintered party and 
lead it to vietcry. The dizzying events 
bring aculation, exhaustion, and in- 
stant celebrity to the senator. The re- 
quests for television interviews are so 
numerous as to be impossible to fill; the 
presence of Secret Service guards for 
his family is exciting. In a count that 
goes down almest to the wire, they lose; 
but the senator has had an unforget- 
table experience. 

A visitor tc the office of Senator 
Richard Schweiker, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, aas little trouble sensing 
the significance to Schweiker of his 
brief and extraordinary fling last year 
with Ronald Raagan. His suite is deco- 
rated with mementos of the events of 
the summer of 19776, including pietures 
of him holding a press conference and 
appearing on Sunday television inter- 
view shows to explain his decision to 
bolt from Gerald Ford and run with 
Reagan. 

Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, who 
made the losinz race with Ford against 
Jimmy Carter and Walter Mondale, 
may have long since stopped discussing 
what mizht have been and moved on to 
other business, but Schweiker is still 
reliving his experiences. "What we did 
last year," he says, "is something that 
the Republiear party has to do if it's to 
survive as a national entity." More to 
the point, he 5elieves devoutly that if 
Reagan and he had been nominated at 
the GOP convention in Kansas City, 
they would hzve whipped Carter and 
Mondale. Schweiker’s arithmetic is 
simple: “Governor Reagan would have 
brought in Texas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, anc I would have helped us 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. We might 
have lost Michigan, but none of the 
others [that Ferd and Dole won]. . ." 

Armed with that self-confident view, 
and convinced that many Republicans 
are grateful to him for what he did last 
year, Schweiker, at fifty-one, is deter- 
mined not to become a mere historical 
footnote, a nzme remembered mostly 
for its usefulness in college trivia 
quizzes. He believes, rather, that his 
involvement in "the national arena" 
has only just »egun, and that he has a 
certain obligation to look at "the na- 
tional pieture" in 1980 (which happens 
to be the year when he will be up for re- 
election to a taird term in the Senate). 
Schweiker is cuiek to point out that he 
was invited to join the steering commit- 
tee of "Citizems for the Republic," the 
new right-wimg Republican organiza- 





tion that is expected to become the 


vehicle for another run at the presiden- E : E 
tial nomination by Reagan or his per- 


sonally selected stand-in. And the sena- 
tor notes with obvious pride that he has 


met with Reagan “at least six times" > 
since last summer's drama, not to men- 
tion their frequent phone calls and cor- 
respondence. The unspoken fantasy is — 


that Reagan might choose him as a 
running mate again, or that he himself 
could get the nod from the Reagan 
camp. 

All of which means that Richard 
Schweiker—once near the top of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s enemies list and banned 
from attending White House functions; 
the only senator of either party whose 
voting record scored 100 percent with 
the AFL-CIO in 1975; a man who in that 
same year voted against his own party 
81 percent of the time and against the 
positions of the informal conservative 
coalition 93 percent of the time—has 
decided to go conservative. 

The switch (one of his Republican 
colleagues in the Senate says it can be 
more aptly called a “pirouette’) actual- 
ly began, of course, on July 26, 1976, the 
day he joined the Reagan team. Even 
though Schweiker was recruited pre- 
cisely because he was a liberal, which 
was what Reagan’s strategists felt they 
needed at that point to buy time and 
win new delegate support, the suppos- 
edly independent running mate was im- 
mediately put under great pressure to 
demonstrate his ideological compatibil- 
ity with Reagan. During an ill-fated 
trip to Mississippi to meet with Reagan 
delegates who were unhappy with his 
selection, Schweiker stressed that he 
had always taken conservative posi- 
tions on gun control, abortion, and bus- 
ing; before long, he was promising that 
whenever his established position on an 
issue disagreed with a conservative 
plank in the Republican platform, he 
would change his mind instantly. The 
folks back home in Pennsylvania, who 
had voted for one Schweiker, would 
simply have to learn to live with an- 
other one, who now proclaimed himself 
to have “a national constituency.” 

That new Schweiker has been in full 
bloom during the first session of the 
Ninety-fifth Congress. Whereas his 
voting record was once liberal enough 


to shame any northern Democrat (he ` 
voted against the antiballistie missile = 
program, for divestiture of the major ^. 
oil companies, and for most federal ^ 
spending measures), Schweiker is now 


unequivocally ranged on the other side... 



















IN THEIR HEAD. HERE'S HOW TO MAKE IT 


Several vears age I stumbled across a 
business that changed my life. Perhaps it 
will change years, teo. 
© L discovered it while I was leafing 
through some magazines in a drug store. 


x As I continued to browze, I realized that 


[4 all the magazines had one thing in com- 
| -mon. Each contained dozens of ads 
‘(usually in the back pages) selling 





EER "how. to" bocklets, newsletters, instruc- 


|| tions, recipes . . just about every kind of 
: ed Pioi you might imagine. 
And, almost all the ads were placed by 
E dbdividuslscne: large companies. 


= This was too fascinating to resist. | 


| decided tc trv a small test ad in one na- 


tional magazine for a small booklet I com- 
piled. The ad eost $14.20. 

A few dars after the magazine was 
< distributed, stopped by the post office. 
When I locked threugh the window of 


..my postal box I almost dropped the key. 


2 The box was jammed-packed full of 
envelopes. Hundreds: of orders containing 


: cash and checks! 


As the months went by, I discovered 
that hundredswf other people are quietly 
doing the same thing. 


e A Kentucky woman selling a 15-page 
. travel bockle: for $1.00 was literally 
-swamped with orders. In 87 days her clas- 
sified ad running in six magazines made a 
net profit of $2,236.00 from a gross of 
$3,250.00. She was 69 years of age, 
widowed and living alone in her apart- 
ment at the tirme. 
+ A husbind-wife team in Oregon com- 
piled some-wf their experiences and finan- 
cial advice in a modest booklet. They had 


< dt printed locally anc priced it at $10.00. 


Ü Then they pu: a small display ad in one 
-. newspaper. That one ad pulled $9,450.00 
|. dn cash orders in only 45 days! 

p .. Don't misunderstand. This isn't a 
4 uick scheme. It’s a business and, 
ag 5 such, it's speculative. 

' But test ads are cheap. 

And the profit potential is staggering. 
^ s An Ohic man I spoke with put a large 
© display ad in æ national Sunday supple- 


xt ment. A few days laser the orders started 


2 pouring im - mail sacks full of cash! 


^ Within the nez: two months he received 


^. over $220,000000 in CASH ORDERS for 
^. his $3.00 bookiet! 

© © I realize this all seunds too good to be 
‘true. But lieré's a way you can actually 
verify. what I’m saying in your home or 








By Ernest Weckesser Ph.D. 
TRY THIS TEST 


First, obtain several magazines 
containing classified ads. You don't 
have to buy them ...just borrow 
them from the library. 

Second, get old copies of the 
same magazines - at least 10-13 
months old. 

Third, turn to the classified sec- 
tions of each and place the old 


copy beside the new copy. 


Fourth, compare both. Cross- 
check each one to see how many 
ads in the old magazine are still run- 
ning in the new edition. 

THIS IS AN ABSOLUTE PROF- 
IT TEST. It has to be. People don't 
continue running ads for over a 
year unless they're making a profit! 


No great writing skill is necessary. You 
don't have to write a novel or a text- 
book—just simple instructions. My first 
effort was only 14 pages long and sold for 
$1.98. I had it run off by a local printer 
for eight cents a copy. Yet I made several 
thousand dollars from that one little 
stapled booklet. 


e It’s inexpensive to begin. I'll show 
you how to place a test ad in a national 
magazine for as little as $13.50. 

e You don't have to write the booklet 
yourself. ll show you where to get hun- 
dreds of different booklets at wholesale 
prices. 

» Your profit margin may exceed 
1,000756. My wine recipe book cost thirty- 
six cents to print yet sold for $3.98. 

e Basically all you need is a post office 
box, a desk and a closet to store your 
booklets. 

e Best of all, you can start this amaz- 
ing little business on a shoe string. And, 
you can start at home ... in your spare 
time. 

I’ve put everything—every detail—in a 
simple step-by-step instruction program. 
It’s entitled Dollars in Your Mailbox. 

I'll show you .. 

* Where to advertise and how often. 

e How to obtain national ads for as 
little as $13.50. 

* Where to get hundreds of books 
wholesale. 

» How and where to have your booklet 
printed for as little as twelve cents a 
copy. 

¢ How to word your ad. 

In sum, you'll receive all the forms, lists 
and details, you need to begin. 


HERE ARE SOME 
READER COMMENTS 


. Through the use of Dollars in 

You ics I started my own publica- 
tion. It sold 402 copies in just five 
days..." NM 
J.J., California ` 


e "Super! I'm conierting 22% of my- 
inquiries using a Classified ad in Rolling 
Stone magazine.” i 
T.M., Maryland E 


e ‘Excellent! I’ve gotten 600. 
subscribers to my newsletter in the first 
year...” | | 
V.J. Missouri - 

e "You must forgive my exuberance | 
bay I haven't been able to put down Dol 
lars in Your Mailbox." i 
AH., California 


« ... the enclosed booklet is one IT. 
had printed and have done WELL: 
with... Thanks to youl” SU 
R.D., Pennsylvania 


» “I can honestly say that your book is 
the best I ve ever read!” 
G.R., Arizona 


Again, this is not a getrich-quick ^. 


scheme. Obviously you're not going to 
make a million over night. But this crazy 
little business does work. 

We'll be happy to send you a copy of 


Dollars in your Mailbox for 60 days c 


without obligation. A full two months! 
Youll have plenty of time to read 
it...and fry it. If you're not satisfied 
simply return the book and I'll send you. 
a full refund within 3 working days—no 
nonsense, no delays. — P 
Our offices are located in Dunkirk, New 


York. We belong to the Dunkirk Chamber = 
of Commerce. Our telephone number is. 


716-366-8300. We're there from 9-5 on 
weekdays. : 

To receive your copy, just write the. 
title, Dollars in your Mailbox,s, on a piece - 
of paper and send it to Green Tree Press, 
10576 Temple Road, Dept. 82, Dunkirk, 
New York 14048, together with your 
check or money order for $9.95. If you. 
wish AIR MAIL delivery, please add one 
dollar. Or you may charge it to your. 
MasterCharge or Visa account. For extra | 
fast service, call us at 716-366-8300 and, - 
give us the credit card information. over 


the phone. 


You'll receive my materials for two — 


months at absolutely no risk to you. That 
is our unconditional guarantee. £ 
© 1977 Green Tree Press. B 








program that is ; distinct from that of 


. the Democrats. He is still a member of 





his year he voted to oppose Carter's 
don of Vietnam War draft resisters; 
reject the nomination of Paul 
rnke as both director of the Arms 
trol and Disarmament Agency and 
of of the American delegation to the 
egic Arms Limitation Talks (an- 
ouncing that he had wind of a secret 
an to make Warnke the dictator of all 
.S. disarmament policy); and to defeat 
_ a proposal by his junior (and now more 
liberal) Republican colleague from 
|. Pennsylvania, H. John Heinz III, to 
|. increase the federal funds available for 
_. family planning programs. 
In a dramatic turnabout from his 
_ past record, Schweiker led an unsuc- 
« cessful Senate floor fight last May 
against Carter's proposed expansion of 
|... publie service jobs authorized under the 
|. Comprehensive Employment and 
_ Training Act. Last year Schweiker cus- 
_ tomarily would have been found co- 
sponsoring legislation with such Re- 
‘publicans as Clifford Case of New 
Jersey, Charles Percy of Illinois, and 
Edward Brooke of Massachusetts; but 
his cohorts in the effort to cut the 
|. publie service job authorization in- 
eluded such arch conservatives as 
|. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
Jake Garn of Utah, and Paul Laxalt of 
"^ "Nevada. 
: Schweiker is at once boastful and 
|»... defensive about his new image. Having 
een accused of making an earlier, 
5. more gradual switeh —from a relatively 
= ` conservative suburban Philadelphia 
| congressman to an ultraliberal Penn- 
X... sylvania senator—for reasons of expe- 
/... diency, he is straining to find common 
threads that run through his entire 
political career. He digs out earlier 
votes. against increasing the congres- 
: sional budget ceiling, for example, 
which seem consistent with his new- 
ound concern over the size of the feder- 
deficit. Looking back, Schweiker 
inds that he was already questioning 
he effectiveness of federal programs 
efore that fateful phone call from 
onald Reagan. “But there is no ques- 
ion about it," he admits, "the events of 
he summer of 1976 sharpened the focus 
fi my concern.’ 
- Mostly, Schweiker wishes that people 
would stop combing over his record in 
earch of inconsistencies and instead 
isten to what he is saying about the 
ieed to bring the opposing wings of the 
puoles party together behind a 



































the “Wedresday Group," a caucus of 
liberal and moderate Republicans which 
he founded along with Senator Charles 
Mathias of Maryland and others, but he 
has strugg:ed to have it meet once a 
month with the “Senate Steering Com- 
mittee,” a hard-core group of conserva- 
tive Republicans such as Thurmond, 
Jesse Helens of North Carolina, and 
Carl Curtis of Nebraska. (Some liberal 
Republicans argue, however, that the 
sudden togetherness is a facade and 
that the conservatives, increasingly in 
control of the party machinery in the 
Senate, are being tough and exclusion- 
ary. The liberals point with alarm, for 
example, to the ruthless tactics em- 
ployed by the conservatives to deny 
Mathias the ranking Republican seat 
on the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
later on ene of its most important 
subcommittees. In the first instance, 
seniority was invoked to give Thur- 
mond the 7ob, and in the second it was 
ignored to 1and the subcommittee plum 
to conservative William Scott of Vir- 
ginia.) 

Schweiker believes that a united Re- 
publican party has an opportunity to 
co-opt the growing conservative senti- 
ment in the country, because the liberal 
Democratie congressional majority will 
ultimately prevent Carter from doing 
so. "The thing I found out last year,” he 
says, “is that the two [Republican] 
wings have more that pull them togeth- 
er than push them apart”—including a 
belief in what he calls basic conserva- 
tive principles: the rights of the indi- 
vidual against big government, the 
need to use the private rather than the 
public sector to solve national prob- 
lems, a strong defense, and the need to 
control feceral spending and inflation. 

As he teurs the country giving his 
own speeches (in one recent week he 
appeared in Miami, Houston, and Cin- 
cinnati), znd as he makes more fre- 
quent appearances on the Washington 
cocktail party circuit (which he once 
avoided), Schweiker stresses these 
themes ar.d his own availability to pro- 
mote them more widely. He perceives 
himself asa man with a mission, and heis 
trying to aecumulate the status to carry 
it out. One recent boost was his inclusion 
in a congressional mission to China (the 
direct result, apparently, of his support 
of Howarc Baker of Tennessee asthe new 
Senate Republican leader). 


How has Schweiker's "pirouette" 


gone over at home in Pennsylvania? He 


Senate so "he initial. criticishi: an 
derision in the press may not have 
taken hold among the voters. But. 
Schweiker is nonetheless trying to 
mend his fences. Aloof from the state 
Republican organization in recent. 
years (the support of organized labor 
did much more than the GOP to help. 


him win a second term in 1974 against = 
Peter Flaherty, then mayor of Pitts- ^ . 
burgh and now deputy attorney general 


in the Carter Administration), 
Schweiker has urgently involved him- 
self in its affairs. That is logieal 
enough, since it is safe to assume that 
he will need the party more than ever if 
he comes down from his national ambi- 
tions and settles for another Senate 
race in 1980. As one Pennsylvania poli- 
tician who has observed Schweiker 
closely puts it, “Dick desperately needs 
to build up his credentials with the 
right wing in the state, if only for fund- 
raising purposes, because he has lost all 
his credibility on the other side." 

With his fellow senators, Sehweiker's 
reputation has probably suffered more 
clearly. Very much a loner and a family 
man, he has never had many close 
personal friends among his colleagues; 
but now, moderate and liberal Republi- 
eans omit him from the list of people 
they say they respect and trust, and 
when Schweiker's name comes up, they 
politely ehange the subject. He is a 
topie of laughter for many Republican 
senators, and the jokes behind his back 
make references to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. “At least he hasn't gone as far as 
Charlie Goodell,” said one Senate Re- 
publican, referring to the conservative 
upstate New York congressman who, 
upon appointment to the Senate in 1968 
on the death of Robert Kennedy, 
changed into a liberal; “Schweiker 
hasn’t changed his suits and his haircut 
yet.” (Indeed he hasn’t. He still dresses 
rather unfashionably and vainly combs 
a slick of curly hair down over a bald 
spot in front. Schweiker’s speaking 
style as a conservative is no less shrill 
and monotonous than when he was a 
liberal.) 

“You know,” continued the same sen- 
ator, converting his observations on 
Schweiker into a sort of Confucian epi- 
gram, “you have to be careful around 


here. You have to beware of radical - E 


changes. Otherwise, your old friends 
don't trust you anymore, and your new 
ones really don't know what to make of E 


you. 
—SANFORD J. UNGAR 
















ness runs through the 
The relatively mellow 
4, prompted several 
e Nixon-Kissinger dé- 
& been dissipated by a 
ss that flows gradually 










-.. throug ling Soviet bureauc- 
. racy unti ints even some low-level 
Ci Soviet-American contacts. It is a symp- 
|. tom of deteriorating relations. 
|. An American banker has lost his 
|. easy access ta Soviet trade officials. An 
. American diplomat, harassed by cease- 
less midnight phene calls, has been 
tailed so ostentatiously by four KGB 
agents that they have followed him into 
a restaurant, evicted customers from 
- an adjacent table, and sat to watch him 
.. eat dinner with his wife. 

Americar correspondents, never very 
popular ever in the best of times, now 
face especia ly ominous threats—the 

-» most eloquert delivered in June to Rob- 
ert C. Toth of the Los Angeles Times, 
who was bundled jato a car by five KGB 
men and hauled of to Lefortovo Prison 
for interrogation. Ostensibly he was 

|: detained for receiving a paper on extra- 
— sensory perception, which authorities 
ludierousiy contended was secret. In 
fact, as it beeame clear, his unwilling 
testimony was sought in building a 
fraudulent case against a prominent 
Jewish dissident, Anatoly Shcharan- 
sky, who had been charged with treason 
as part of a broad Soviet campaign to 
.. smear and intimidate human rights ac- 
-o tivists and the Western journalists who 
> write about them. 
A certaim amount of unpleasant 
| background noise is always present in 
> relations between the two great powers, 
and its volume is a good indication of 

. the level of friction at the moment. 
That levelis higher now than in years, a 
sign of déterite gone sour. Jimmy Car- 
ter's big grin: has been met by scowls in 
the Kremlin. Almest from the day 
Carter ertered the White House, his 
behavior has. touched a point of conser- 
vative refex within the Soviet Union's 
politieal hierarchy. Many of his posi- 

. tions, whic could be logically wel- 
^. comed in Mescow, demand a redefini- 
< tion of international relationships that 
- the aging Kremlin leadership is not 
| ready for, and so the reaction has been 
anger, 8 su Lapis on, apprehension. 
























MOSCOW: A Chill in the Air 


The new President has proposed nu- 
clear arms reductions. But Moscow 
wants only a ceiling on future deploy- 
ment—and a high one at that—with no 
limits on a technological race. Carter 
has called for cuts in conventional 
weapons sales. But the Russians still 
see such sales as key tools for gaining 
advantage in developing countries. He 
has begun a more determined effort to 
end white minority rule in southern 
Africa. But the Kremlin has long en- 
joyed its role as the benefactor of the 
black nationalists, and would be con- 
tent to see the United States identified 
with the doomed white regimes right up 
to the day when the blacks seize power. 

The Soviet Union is not even pleased 
by Carter’s call for a shift away from 
the anticommunist obsessions that 
have governed American foreign policy 
for the past three decades. The Rus- 
sians resent any outlook that dimin- 
ishes their importance in world affairs; 
they like to believe they have won the 
right to be an obsession in Washington. 
Ironically, the old men of the politburo 
seemed more comfortable with Richard 
Nixon, whose conservative image of a 
bipolar world matched their own, than 
they are with the crusading and poten- 
tially innovative Jimmy Carter, a man 
without any evident commitments to 
old assumptions or traditional ways of 
conducting international diplomacy. 

Moscow’s nervousness is compounded 
by a new flexibility in American for- 
eign policy since the end of the Vietnam 
War. American conservatives have 
found a new maneuverability now that 
the political restriction and emotion- 
alism of that era are gone, and renewed 
attention is being paid to the Soviet 
nuclear threat. U.S. positions in Asia 
and Africa are shifting, too—away 
from the support of old losing causes, it 
seems, and toward new alignments that 
may erode Soviet influence. 

Furthermore, the President’s princi- 
pled but tactless outspokenness in sup- 
port of Soviet dissidents has angered 
the Russians more deeply, and perhaps 
more permanently, than anything the 
United States has done since the U-2 
incident in 1960. Nothing so dramatized 
the Kremlin’s edginess as the banning 
of the U.S. ambassador’s traditional 
Fourth of July remarks on Soviet tele- 
vision because of a reference to human 






rights, and Brezhnev’s subsequent lec 
turing of the envoy, Malcolm Toon, o 
President Carter’s failure to. produce 
“constructive” foreign policy. 
Carter’s one-sided prop 
Strategic Arms Limitatic 
to Moscow with Secreta 
Vance last March, prov 
tation, not only beca 
seemed to be slidin 
because extensi 
Washington look 
advocate and Mo: 
tor. So serious was 
relations problem tha Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko called. a news confer- 
ence after Vance's departure to explain 
the Soviet rejection of Carter's plans. It - - 
was a masterful performance bya a witty, ge 
incisive Gromyko: = ; 











































Conservative piri 2: 


The Soviet leaders are undoubtedly. 
baffled by a system that can catapult 
an unknown such as Carter into the. 
seat of power. Leonid. Brezhnev, now. 
seventy, has spent his entire adult life 
carefully gathering. authority, climbing | 
slowly through the party ranks by em- 
bracing caution and choosing judieious- - 
ly the prevailing sides of debates. Well 
schooled in a political system that sel- 
dom rewards innovation, Brezhnev has — 
developed an aversion to adventures 
and gambles. He is not a man of great 
vision or ideological creativity, and he 
has no real stake in liberalism, since he... 
personally benefited from the Stalinist- 
purges of the 1930s, moving up through 
posts left vacant by party officials sen- 
tenced to labor camps or firing squads. | 

Brezhnev's power has been enhanced 
by the changes of last spring—the draft 
of a new constitution and the ouster of 
Nikolai Podgorny from the politburo: -` 
When he took Podgorny's place as pres- . 
ident, adding it to his own more pow- 
erful role as head of the Communist 
party, Brezhnev made no real change. 
in the locus of authority. But he did. 
reaffirm the dominance of the moderate 
conservatism that governs Soviet. 
politics. " 

It is an axiom of this conservative ` 
spirit that internal control is more 
important than anything else, includ- 
ing détente. This is especially true since. 
détente has failed to give Moscow the 
two things it wanted most: a durable 
SALT agreement and extensive trade 
with the United States. Furthermore, 
there is one strain among Soviet polit- 
ical impulses that regards reduced in- 
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MOSCOW 
rnational tension as inherently desta- 
ing, both for Soviet society and for 
Eastern European bloc as a whole. 
is means that control may be easier 
‘home in a period of tension and 
onfrontation abroad. 
-The view is consistent with the com- 
non conviction of Western experts that 
elaxed relations and freer exchanges 
with the United States are more likely 
to promote an open Soviet society than 
Cold War hostilities, which play on the 
orces of Russian xenophobia, fostering 
‘siege mentality and a tougher crack- 
own on domestic dissent. 
-"Moscow's apprehensions about inter- 
iàl control have been brought to the 
urface by Carter's direct contacts with 
soviet dissidents, including his pre- 
election telegram of support to Vladi- 
mir Slepak, a Jewish electronics engi- 
«. neer refused permission to emigrate; his 
. - letter to Andrei Sakharov, the Nobel 
-— Peace Prize laureate and nuclear physi- 
< cist; and his White House meeting with 
- Vladimir Bukovsky, a former political 
D prisoner who was exchanged for Chil- 
..ean Communist party head Luis Cor- 
“valan. The reaction here is comparable 
= Uto what Americans’ would have been 
had Brezhnev cheered the Weathermen 
and the Black Panthers and invited 
_ Bobby Seale to the Kremlin. For some 
‘patriotic Russians, such foreign en- 
.. dorsement discredits the dissidents and 
gives the government an excuse to ac- 
“cuse activists of working for subversive 











































E forces, including the CIA. At the same 


time, Carter's attention has made the 


‘handful of dissidents more influential 


as components of internat.onal affairs, 
and therefore more dangerous in offi- 
cial eyes. 

Even before tne President's actions, 
Moscow was jumpy and de“ensive about 


the 1975 Helsinki accords, the human 


rights provisions of which became com- 
mon ground for diverse strands of dis- 
sent. Would-be emigrants to Israel, sep- 
aratists ir Soviet Georgie, persecuted 
Baptists and Seventh-Day Adventists, 
ethnic Germans trying to leave the 
country, underground artists trying to 
paint freely, Russian Orthodox be- 
hevers, and secular intellectuals seek- 
ing democratization—all became more 
insistent against the background of the 
Helsinki pact. 

An important catalyst ir this process 
was a short, teughly built physicist 
named Yuri Orlov, who began introduc- 
ing dissidents to each other and assem- 
bling committees to investigate and 
publicize Soviet violations of the hu- 
man rights provisions. As the frequen- 
cy of the committees’ reports grew, and 
the approach of the follow-up confer- 
ence on human rights, held in Belgrade 
this summer and fall, increased their 
significance, Orlov was :ailed, along 
with half a dezen othe” committee 
members in Moscow, Tbilisi, and Kiev. 

Dissent also kubbled up in Eastern 
Europe. Czechos.ovaks formed a group 
called Charter 77 to press complaints 
on the government. A few Hungarian 
intellectuals signed a protest. East Ger- 





mans applied in record numbers to emi- 
grate to the West. Polish workers rioted _ 
to protest announced price rises, forc- 
ing the government to rescind the in- 
creases. The Polish events, in June 1976, 


must have raised special cause for = 


alarm in the Kremlin: they dem- 
onstrated the potential link between 
economic grievances and liberal ideas, 
between the average man's material 
problems and the intellectuals’ drive 
for individual freedom. 

The link has not been realized in the 
Soviet Union, where dissident intellec- 
tuals remain isolated from the masses 
of workers and peasants. But economic 
difficulties are severe. Brezhnev con- 
ceded in a speech last spring that “an 
uninterrupted supply of meat for the 
population has yet to be achieved,” and 
unconfirmed rumors of worker slow- 
downs over meat shortages have 
reached Moscow. It is reasonable to 
assume that the leadership is concerned 
about the potential for unrest. 

Their nervousness must be magnified 
by the average Russian’s access to in- 
formation. Since the authorities stop- 
ped jamming the Voice of America and 
the BBC several years ago, dissidents 
have been able to speak to the Soviet 
population—their statements are made 
to Western correspondents in Moscow, 
published abroad, picked up by the for- 
eign stations, and broadcast in Russian 
back into the Soviet Union. 

The constant intercourse of ideas is 
worrisome to a state bent on enforcing 
political orthodoxy. Even Communist 
recalcitrance is unwelcome. The inde- 
pendence of the West European Com- 
munist parties, especially the Italians 
and the Spaniards, has given a certain 
legitimacy to the push for political free- 
doms in Eastern Europe. In Moscow’s 
view, to preach pluralistic democracy 
under the banner of Marxism-Leninism 
is not only ideological heresy, it is polit- 
ically unsettling. 

This may explain a good part of the 
Kremlin’s attack last June on the Span- 
ish Communist party: the verbal as- 
sault, in the Moscow journal New Times, 
accused the Spaniards of undermining 
Communist internationalism. It was 
probably meant as an instruction for 
Soviet and East European party mem- 
bers, warning them that the Spanish 
party's liberal ideas were anathema. — 

This all has been part of a turning in, — 
a closing up, a clamping down—a . 
period of new drives for conformity, of — 
less tolerance, of cleaning house, of 
polishing brass for the sixtieth anniver- - 
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69523. POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: 1977, Edited by Arthur S. Banks. Sponsored 
by the Council on Forcige Relations, this monumental 
reference contains a storehouse of information on con- 
temporary affairs in 163 diferem independent states. 
Counts ax 2 ef your 3 books. $24. 


,.49900. THE FUTURE OF SOVIET MILITARY 

POWER. Edited by Lawrence L. Whetten. Focuses 
much needed attention on the basic obstacles to detente 
and offers a scbering reappraisal of Western m 
tions of Sovietmilitary goals. $14.50 


50570. GRASSHOPPERS AND ELEPHANTS. 
Wilfred Burchett. The auther. an international journalist 
with 25 years’ contact with the leaders of North Viet- 
nam, tells their side of why South Vietnam fell to the 
forces of the Vietnam People's Army. The ''7 fatal 
ertors " will stir controversy and debate, $12.95 


84500. THE TRANSFORMATION OF SOUTHERN 
POLITICS. Social Change and Political Conse- 
quences Since 1945, Jack Bass and Walter gs 


39970. THE ABUSE OF POWER. Jack Newfield and 
Paul DuBrid. Tells the truestory of the New York fiscal 
crisis, such as the fact that $1 billion in taxes went 
uncollected in 1975, enough to balance the budget with- 
out a single lavoff. Suggests practical remedies. $12.50 


53080. A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. By 
leading scholars at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem + 
Edited by H. H. Ben-Sassos. The most comprehensive, 
scholarly work yet to a en the history of the Jewish 


people. With ever 1,100 pages, 46 pages of photographs 
and 28 maps. Counts as Zo your 3 books. $40.00 


58955, THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM, 1945-76. Rober: Solomon. Traces three main 
threads of international monetary activity: the effect of 
exchange rates on balance of payments, the role of gold 
and reserve assets, and the wavs nations settle accounts 
with one another. $17.50 


35535. THE BASIC WRITINGS OF TROTSKY. A 
selection demonstrating the analytic sweep and authority 
of Trotsky as spokesman for the Marxist world-view, as 
well as his distinction as an ideologist, historian and 
reviewer. $15.00 
37945. CHINA'S UNINTERRUPTED REVOLU- 
TION: From 1840 to the Present. Edited by Victor Nee 
and James Peck. Four noted scholars trace the interac- 
tion of foreign ideas with domestic realities that have 
determined the nature anc development of Et 


54950. IDEOLOGIES AND ILLUSIONS. Rev- 
olutionary Thought from: Herzen to Solzhenitsyn. 
Adam B. Ulam. Explains the failure of Soviet society to 
translate Marxist-Leninist pelitical thought into reu 
15. 


-— 44090. ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR: A Comparative 
Handbook. Edited by Richard Rose. Offers a cross- 
national analysis of 12 major Western nations by the 
leading authorities of each country. $29.95 


58205. THE LENIN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Robert 

SC Tucker. Sixty-nine selections trace the interaction of 
'nin's revolutionary theenes with the dramatic events 
js ime | $18.95 
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(values to $69.95) 


if you will join now for a trial period 
and take only 3 more books—at member 
discount prices—over the next 12 months. 


32540. THE ALMANAC OF AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS 1978. Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Doug- 
las Matthews. Unique, comprehensive guidebook to 
members of Congress, state governors and their con- 
stituencies. Everything from voting records to office 
addresses. Over 1,000 pages. $16.95 


48355. FASCISM: A Reader's Guide. Edited by Wal- 
ter Laqueur. Twelve distinguished contributors review 
all the work that has been done in the field over the last 
fifty years, $20.00 


77830. SEVEN CONTINENTS AND FORTY 
YEARS: A Concentration of Memoirs. By C. L. 
Sulzberger. The distinguished correspondent, whose 
column for the New York Times is widely syndicated, has 
collected his interviews and conversations with most of 
the major political figures of our times. $17.50 


40405. THE CONTROL OF OIL. John M. Blair. An 
expert on the petroleum industry analyzes the complex 
relationship between the giant oil companies and the 
members of the Oil Producing and Exporting Countries. 
Controversial and informative. $15.00 


87245. WIND IN THE TOWER: Mao Tsetung and 
the Chinese Revolution 1949-1975, Han Suyin. A mas- 
sive reappraisal of the Revolution that offers important 
insights into the relationship between Mao's personal 
life and China's political transformation. $12.95 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS - In addition to get- 
ting three books for ool $1 each when you join, you 
keep saving substantially on the books you buy. « If 


you continue membership past the trial period, you 
will be eligible for our Bonus Book Plan, with sav- 
ings of at least 70% off publishers’ prices. + At 3-4 
week intervals (15 times per year) you will receive 
the Book Club News, describing the coming Main 
Selection and Alternate Selections, together with a 
dated reply card. In addition, up to 4 times a year, 


you may receive offers of special selections, always 
at substantial discounts. « If you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to you 
automatically. + If you prefer another selection, or 
no book at all, simply indicate your choice on the 
card, and return it by the date specified. - You will 
have at least 10 days to decide. If, because of late 
mail delivery of the News, you should receive a 
book you do not want, we guarantee return postage. - 
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51900. GUERRILLA: A Historical and Critical 
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of the Bolshevik Revolution th 
coming in the midst of it, Carter s 
allenge to the safely stereotyped 
ws. of world power relationships is 
cute aggravation. 

an Brezhnev, the old party chief, 
d Carter, the new President, over- 
me their poor beginning? Carter is 
nly determined to try, and by mid- 
mmer he was speaking to the Soviets 
softer tones. Much will depend on the 
yersonal chemistry that emerges when 
he two men finally face each other. 





























Ss. Such a meeting has beer delayed by a 


Brezhnev's insistence that a new SALT 
pact be ready for the two leaders to 
sign. Again, ths reflects Brezhnev's 
cautious irstincts—a recognition of the 
risks of summitrv and the reed for some 
carefully prepared show o^ progress to 
overshadow the inevitable disagree- 
ments that will arise. Bott: men can be 
petulant; both can be seif-r:ghteous. But 
they seem to share an abhorrence of 
nuclear war —not a bad place for them to 
start. — Davin K. SHIPLER 








TURKEY: The Reluctant Westerners 





«Half Day Tour: Europe, Asia," reads 
the sign in the lobby of the Istanbul 
Hilton. After my initial amusement at 
this advertisement for an excursion to 
the new Bosporus Bridge, I realized how 
much of the story of present-day Tur- 
key it represents. The nation, like the 
bridge, swings suspended between Asia 
and Europe, East and West, spanning 
centuries as well as continents. The 
"Turks—who are members of NATO and 
-seeking full membership in the Com- 
mon Market— want badly to be accept- 
-ed by the West, but a strong current of 
distrust of Europe and the United 
States runs through the country. 
Fifty-four years ago, when Kemal 
Ataturk formed the Turkish Republic, 
he tried to plunge the country into the 
twentieth century by cutting it off from 
jts Eastern past and immersing it in a 
Western future. He thereby created a 
national identity crisis which persists 
‘today. Ataturk’s fierce nationalism, on 
he one hand, made Turks proud of 
their heritage. He moved the capital 
away from the European city of Istan- 
bul to the unquestionably Anatolian 
own of Ankara. He emphasized the 
worth of the Turkish peasants and used 
em to heal the “sick man of Europe” 
1922, when they threw the Greeks 
to the sea and pushed the Russians 
k into the mountains. 

Ataturk abolished religious rule, 
which, as in most Moslem countries, 
d been the law of the land. Religious 
aders, or khojas, had wielded great 
jolitical power because through their 
cnowledge of Arabic they had been the 
terpreters of Koranic law. But Ata- 
ürk substituted the Italian penal code, 
he Swiss civil code, and the German 








red Turkish seript to read in the 
alphabet rather than in Arabie 





'ommercial eode for Koranic law, and 


lettering. He struck at the outward 
manifestations of religion by outlawing 
the fez, the brimless hat worn to 
prayer, and attempting te discourage 
most women from wearing the veil by 
obliging prostitutes to do so. 

What then was Turkish? How could 
one be modern, meaning European, and 
yet Turkish? Conflict and ambivalence 
about East and West, past and present, 
continue to permeate every aspect of 
Turkish life, ard their resolution — 
whether Ataturk's reforms will filter 
through the who:e society and not just 
the educated elite— will determine the 
future of the country. 

Historically the land which now 
forms Turkey served as a meeting place 
for the peoples of Europe and Asia. 
Nomadic Turkish tribes came from 
Central Asia, adcpting the Moslem reli- 
gion along the way, and established 
themselves on too of the settled Greco- 
Roman culture o? the Christian Byzan- 
tine Empire. One tribe, the Ottomans, 
formed an empire which spread into 


Europe, and especially after the cap- 


ture of Constantinople in 1453, Turks 
lived with large pockets cf "Western- 
ers" in their midst. 

Greek, Armenian, ard Russian 
Christians and Jews in Turkey always 
thought of themselves as »erpetuators 
of Western tradition, and thus superior 
to the majority population, whom they 
considered barbarians—a description 
still applied to the Turks. The Turks, in 
turn, both despised and envied the "for- 
eigners." Traditionally these minority 
groups formed the professional and 
commercial class in Ottoman society— 
which looked down on businessmen— 
becoming rich while the Turkish major- 
ity remained poor. Vehbi Koc, today the 
richest and one of the most powerful 
men in Turkey, recalls locking around 


as. a a boy: 










“Tf a Turk + was s ridin 
donkey, a businessman of the min : 
ties was riding a horse." Consequently 
many Turks accused the "foreigners" 
among them of "sucking their blood.’ : 
The phrase is still heard. | 

A large measure of this distrus 
stems from the Turkish belief that the. 
minorities were disloyal to the Otto- — 
man state and in collusion with foreign = — - 
countries. To some extent this was true. ^ 
Certainly the Greeks of Anatolia sup- 
ported the Greek War of Independence 
against the Ottomans in 1821 (during 
which Britain, Russia, and France came 
to the aid of Greece), and the Arme- 
nians openly supported Turkey's enem- 
ies in the Balkan Wars early in this 
century. 

Armenians conspired with Russia to 
carve a homeland out of Ottoman terri- 
tory. In fact the Treaty of Sévres in 
1920 established an independent Arme- 
nia and gave away most of Turkey: it~ 
aliocated portions of Istanbul, Thrace, 
and the Aegean coast to Greece; created 
an independent Kurdistan; assigned re- 
gions of influence to England, France, 
and Italy; and placed an international 
commission, without Turkish repre- 
sentation, in control of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus Straits. 

Most provisions of the Treaty of 
Sévres were never implemented be- 
cause Ataturk overthrew the vizier who 
signed it, and rallied the Turks to 
defeat the outsiders. But acceptance of 
his Western reforms comes hard, at 
least in part, because the Turks contin- 
ue to believe the West favors Greeks 
and other minorities over them. And => 
again they are right. | 








































































The Cyprus question 


. The current crisis in Cyprus is the 
latest manifestation of this centuries- 
old problem. After Cyprus gained inde- 
pendence in 1960, the Turkish minority . 
on the island suffered from Greek dom- © 
ination. Mainland Turks wanted to in- 
tervene on their behalf. But in 1964 
Lyndon Johnson sent Ankara a letter. 
saying that the United States opposed : 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus, and would - 
not defend Turkey against a Russian. 
reprisal. Turks considered this an in- 
trusion on national sovereignty, but. 
they did back down, with a warning 
that they would not do so in the future 
if they saw any movement on Cyprus 
toward "Enosis" —union with Greece. _ 

In July 1974, when the Greek colonels: 
overthrew Archbishop Makarios ‘ 
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sident of Cyprus, the Turks had an 
use—they invaded and occupied 40 
cent of the island. Now any sugges- 
| that they should give up part of the 
eupied territory and allow Greek 
rpriot refugees to return to their 
nes infuriates the Turks. They see 
h a suggestion as yet another exam- 
cof Western preference for the 
wks, and point out that there was 
er the same kind of outcry from 
urope and the United States when the 
Israelis occupied territories and 
created a refugee problem. When Tur- 
kish Cypriots faced discrimination, the 
West kept quiet, and now, in the words 
of one journalist, "it's the Greeks' turn 
to suffer.” 
-> International opinion disagrees. Sev- 
eral United Nations resolutions con- 
demning Turkish action on Cyprus have 
- been passed since 1974. In addition, the 
- U.S. Congress has tried to pressure 
Ankara into a Cyprus settlement. 
_ Shortly after the 1974 war, Congress 
- suspended the shipment of all Amer- 
_ dean military equipment to Turkey, say- 
.. ing the arms had been illegally used in 
aggressive action on the island. Early 
in 1975 Congress voted to retain the 
. embargo, and Turkey retaliated by clos- 
ing down operations at four American 
- bases. 
Pressured by then Secretary of State 
Kissinger, Congress partially lifted the 
embargo in 1975, and further eased it 
last year. Ankara, looking for a “Con- 
-gress-proof" arrangement, then nego- 
lated a Defense Cooperation Agree- 
ment with the Ford Administration 
whereby Turkey would receive one bil- 
lion dollars in aid over a four-year 
period. But Congress balked, and re- 
peated, No Cyprus concessions, no arms 
agreement. And President Carter's spe- 
tial envoy to the eastern Mediterra- 
jean, Clark Clifford, recently told the 
Turks that the new Administration 
on't fight Congress for the agree- 
ment. 
- The arms question emphasizes to 
Turkish minds their lack of equality in 
the Western world. Before the embargo 
the Turks considered themselves an in- 
valuable member of NATO, one which 
eould no longer be excluded by the 
West, if for no other reason than mili- 
tary necessity. Turkey's well-trained 
army of over half a million men is the 
largest standing army in NATO, and 
since Turkey has the longest border 











































"with the Soviet Union of any NATO 


country, the United States has estab- 
lished twenty-six military installations 
there. Wien the United States not only 
cut off arms assistance but refused to 
deliver parts and equipment already 
paid for, the Turks agam felt rejected 
by the West and, to make matters 
worse, the rejection favored their old 
enemy, Greece. 

In understanding how deeply the 
wound penetrztes, it is necessary to 
understand the role of the army in 
Turkish society. Turks have always 
been proud of their army, traditionally 
a conquering sand, a fierce fighting 
force. It was respect for military lead- 
ers that ted to acceptance of Ataturk 
(for he was a general, or pasha), and it 
was through the army that he was best 
able to make ais reforms felt. Army 
officers remain the nation’s strongest 
force for Kemalism, the implementa- 
tion of A:aturk's ideals, and the mili- 
tary draf. serves as one of the chief 
Westernising influences. Every young 
Turkish man must do military service 
and it is often then that he learns to 
read and write, and to replace the reli- 
gious maxims of his khoja with the 
nationalistic ones of his officers. 

Thus the U.S arms embargo, which 
threatenes to weaken the military more 
than it actually did, attaeked an insti- 
tution which corstitutes a major source 
of national pride. Now, if the arms 
agreement is finally defeated by Con- 
gress, the Turk:sh government will be 
forced to take further action against 
American bases even at the expense of 
national security. Turkey cannot politi- 
cally tolerate such an insult. 


Eastward tremd 


When Türkey feels snubbed by the 
West, some voices always eall for closer 
ties with the Ezst. Islam provides the 
strongest ink to Turkey's non-Euro- 
pean neighbors and the religion has 
been enjoying a aew popularity recent- 
ly. Traditienally the Arabs and Turks 
harbor no ove fer one another, but the 
sudden emergence of the Arab states as 
powers or the international scene 
makes a tænd eastward more accept- 
able to Turks. Last year the Conference 
of Islamie States was held in Istanbul, 
although educated Turks tend to find 
such congregatio ns embarrassing, be- 
cause, as Westernmers, they feel superior 
to the robed sheixs. 

Another tie with the East is the large 
number of Turkcman peoples living in 








the Soviet Union and Central Asia 
Turks originally came to Anatolia from 
an area near Mongolia and claim Asiat- 
ic conquerors as national heroes. In An- . 
kara one Election Day I visited a poll- 
ing station at a publie school and foun 
to my surprise pietures of Genghi 
Khan and Attila the Hun on the walls. T 
later learned that these notorious char-. 
acters, villains to Westerners, are con- 
sidered illustrious ancestors by the - 
Turks. Indeed, many Turkish men bear 
the name Attila. 

Aside from historical heroes or vil- |... 
lains, Turks can establish valid kinship. 
with a huge population living east of ^. 
the border. On a recent visit to the city 
of Kars, thirty miles from the Russian 
line, I learned of the tens of millions of 
Turks living in the Soviet Union. Eigh- 
ty percent of the inhabitants of Kars : 
are Turks who fled Russia after the... 
revolution but keep contact with their . 
relatives there. Many Soviet Turks live. 
in the nearby province of Azerbaijan, 
where they practice Islam and speak a 
dialect of Turkish. Other peoples who 
speak varying forms of Turkish —which 
belongs to the Ural-Altaic family of 
languages and is related to Finnish and 
Magyar—spread as far east as Mongo- 
lia, and occasionally the idea of some 
sort of Pan-Turkism to unite these peo- 
ples surfaces in Turkey, usually after 
an insult from the West. 

Western snubs also lead to overtures 
toward the Soviet Union, and Turkey 
has relaxed relations with its giant 
neighbor in recent years. Soviet and 
Turkish engineers are cooperatively 
building a dam on the Arpacay River, ^. 
which runs along their joint border; a 
steel mill in the Turkish city of Isken- 
derun is Russian-financed; and Turkey 
receives Soviet credits for heavy indus- 
try, paid back in agricultural produce. - 
Last year Ankara announced that the 
two nations are drafting a pact of 
friendship and cooperation, which will . 
be formalized soon. H 

But, though Turks want good "S 
tions with this historic enemy, they 
don't really trust Russia. Animosity 
goes back to the old Christian ezarist. 
regime, with which the Ottomans . 
fought thirteen wars, and extends as . 
well to the modern Soviet state. Turks. 
in border areas harbor no illusions 
about life under a totalitarian regime; 
huge, electrified fences surrounded by 
plowed fields line the borders, and vis- 
iting relatives from Azerbaijan tell 
tales that don't encourage sympat ly: 
for the Soviets. Although Turkey e 
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most popular new cigarettes in 
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TURKEY 


ices willingness to accommodate to 
-spirit of détente, it would not happi- 
ign itself with the Soviet bloc. 
rnal conflicts divide Turkey as 
Eastern Anatolia has remained 
ted from the rest of the country, 
uded from the modernizing process 
‘variety of reasons. Russian occu- 
ion until as recently as 1920 made 
the eastern provinces risky areas for 
investment, and the government and 
private industry have concentrated de- 
velopment in western Turkey because it 
is closer to the markets of the ultimate 
 buyer— Europe. The weather makes the 
-region virtually impassable much of the 
year. And Ankara prefers to keep the 
ethnic Kurdish population of eastern 
Turkey ignorant and remote. 

As a result the East exhibits an 
unmistakably Asian character. Peas- 
ants live there as they have for 
hundreds of years: veiled women pre- 
aring for winter pat together large 
bricks of dung for fuel; families pitch 
hay onto low roofs where they can 
easily reach it to feed the animals 
hich live indoors and provide warmth; 
turbaned men lead oxen pulling rudi- 
mentary threshers, getting wheat 
ready to be ground into flour. When- 
ever my husband and I tell Turkish 
friends in Ankara we're traveling east, 
they aet as though we were going to 
Siberia—none of them has ever made 
the trip. 

_ Democracy is slowly bringing eastern 
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Politicians must àt least 
service to the problems of the 
region, and the southeast boasts new 
land-reform projects. But cynics claim 
the same correrstone is carried for 
ceremonial purposes from one unbuilt 
factory sie to tre next, and when some- 
one in tie Eest does make a little 
money or get seme education he invar- 
iably uses it to move his family west. 











Politica: muddle 


East versus West is an internal polit- 
ical issue as we.] as a regional one, and 
it is here :hat zmbivalence toward Eu- 
rope and confusion about what it means 
to be Turkish most muddle philoso- 
phies. Despite Ataturk's tremendous 
personal populzrity, his reforms never 
caught or witk most of the Turkish 
peasantry. and ais Republican Peoples’ 
party (RFP) hes never commanded a 
majority m a national election. 

The chief reason for the party's fail- 
ure is the continuing hold of local reli- 
gious leacers over the populace. Most 
peasants rema n ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and fear?ul of change. Because 
their khosas warn them that religious 
rule might return someday, they oppose 
the RPP a: the party of infidels, accord- 
ing to Orkan Serifsoy, the RPP mayor 
of the ultra-conservative eastern city of 
Erzurum. He spends a lot of time and 
money repairing mosques and ceme- 
teries to demonstrate that his party is 
not anti-religior, but, though he is per- 
sonally trustec because his family 





| stream. of made the hajj 
holy city of Meeca— his constituents 


remain unconvinced. When given : a free | 








—the pilgrimage 












choice, a majority of Turks elect men 
wiling to eling to traditional ways 
(Twice since the establishment of tl 
Republic, in 1960 and in 1971, the arm 
has intervened to install government: 
more dedicated to Westernization.) .. 
In June the voters once again decided, 
though the choice was not clear-eut. 
The enormously popular Bulent Ecevit, 
representing the RPP, won a plurality | . 
of the votes. He outpolled Prime Minis- 
ter Suleyman Demirel of the Justice | 
party, who had governed in coalition 
with the Islamic extremist National 
Salvation party of Necmettin Erbakan 
and the neo-fascist National Action 
party of Alpaslan Turkes. 

Ecevit, who served as prime minister 
during the Cyprus crisis and is credited 
with the Turkish victory, believes in 
democratic socialism and greater inter- 
nal Westernization, but he also wants 
to become independent of NATO and 
establish friendlier relations with the 
Soviet Union. Though Demirel was 
heavily identified with the United 
States and NATO (Ecevit regularly 
scored political points by calling him an 
American puppet), his party is not as 
committed to Westernizing as is the 
RPP. Only Erbakan, who secretly cam- 
paigned on the illegal platform of re- 
turn to Koranic law, espouses both 
internal and external Easternization, 
and calls for closer union with the Arab 
states. 

Each party’s position represents an 










































needs of the nation and - 
the world. But they are. 
finding a large — and 
growing — obstacle i in 


the path to progress. 





Agood deal actually. 

^. . Because cotton is our 
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AY Obviously, ur gent nation- 
M al purposes require some: 
governmert regulations. 
Cotton people recognize — 
and appreciate this fact. 
However, the pendulum is: 
swinging too far. Away from 
sound judgment. Or good 
common sense. It’s time to. 
get more reason in regu- 
lations. 

Cotton is nature’s food 
and fiber plant. Whatever | 
affects cotton's economic 

health affects you. Want — 
to know more about how — 
cotton affects your life? — 
Write the National Cotton 
Council, Bex 12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 38112. 


shot in the arm it needs. 
But togetber with our other 
agriculturai exports brings 
in more than enough money 
to pay forur gasoline im- 
ports. Plasover 60% 















; of our 
total oil imports.” And that’ 
a mighty important contribu- 
tion. Especially nowadays. 

Cotton people contribute 
to America’s economic health 
in another important way. 


















spent $481 million for power 
and equipment, $202 million 
for labor, $481 million for fer- 
tilizer and chemicals, and $88 
million ter seed. Cotton 
people want te continue to 
help meet the fiber and food 
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attempt to define national identity. As 
modern Westerners, most Ecevit sup- 
porters want to abandon old Moslem 
ways ane 6efine their Turkishness 
through international independence. 
Partisans ef Dermrel prefer to assert 
their national identity by preserving 
traditional eustoms while firmly 
aligning themselves with Europe in the 
internatiena: sphere. Erbakan’s fol- 
lowers simply equate Turkishness with 
Islam. Turkes, whose first name is that 
of a great Turkish conqueror, tries to 
answer theicentity question by appeal- 
ing to Turkish nationalism in its most 
extreme mardiestations. He harks back 
with almost mystical fervor to the 
Eastern past and seeks greater identifi- 
cation with the Turks of Central Asia. 
The results -of the election show the 
continuec confusion of the electorate 
about its self-image. Ecevit’s party won 
213 parliamentary seats cut of a total of 
450, thus falling 13 short of an absolute 
majority. Demirel’s cohorts finished 
with 189 sests, which, im combination 
with Erbakan’s 24 and Turkes's 16 (up 
from 3 m the last Parliament), still 
gives the conservatives a majority. 
When President Koruturk called on 
Ecevit tc form a government, Demirel 
broke all tracition by objecting to the 
summons, citing the conservative ma- 
jority. His objections proved valid— 
Ecevit’s minority government failed to 
win a vote of confidence in early July, 
and the president asked Demirel to try 

to re-fomm his conservative coalition. 
Demirel succeeded and he again took 
office as prime minister. But whatever 
governmert rules, Turkey must still 
contend with impotence and uncertain- 
(Cty. For despite the faet that the conser- 
< vative parties combined had outnum- 
-bered the BEP in the voting, Ecevit's 
-candidates fared better in the big cities, 
. and thateorstitates a significant trend. 
— Current government projections pre- 
-dict that the Turkish population will 
reach 75 million by the end of the 
century,. witiwoniy 15 million remaining 
in rural a ares: Every year approximate- 
ibior Turks flock to the cities. 

Many of the new urban dwellers erect 
( acus, or "night dwellings," on 
onelaimed: | i Mid where tradition says 
they may stay if they can get the roof 
up overnight. Life can be dramatically 
f from what it was on the farm 
: hese cammunities, which are devoid 


























































` Daily life in the rural villages tends 


to perpetuate the importance of reli- 
gion. Men have time to respond to the 
muezzins' calls to prayer, to fill the 
endless hours in the coffeehouses with 
the reading of the Koran, to keep the 
women so busy with farm work and 
babies that they hear nothing of the 
outside world. The local religious lead- 
ers, who know every family, tend to rule 
the villages. They tell the people how to 
vote, approve actions (such as polyga- 
my) that are forbidden by the civil law 
but accepted in Moslem tradition, and 


sometimes even attempt to cure the ill 


with spells rather than send them to a 
doctor. But all this is changing very 
fast. 


The “good life" 


New roads bring tourists into the 
interior and Turks out. Hundreds of 
thousands of Turks annually go to Ger- 
many to work— mostly as physical la- 
borers such as street cleaners or gar- 
bage men—-and come home with hard 
currency in their pockets and modern 
ideas in their heads. Television anten- 
nas dot the countryside as symbols of 
progress, and the pictures on the 
sereens show a life never dreamt of in 
the villages. And as the villagers learn 
about the "good life" of the cities, rural 
life becomes harder. A birthrate of 3.7 
percent produces smaller and smaller 
land parcels as families divide their 
holdings among their children. Most 
families can no longer live off what 
they produce— so to the cities they go. 

When they arrive they come face to 
face with Westernized upper-class 
Turks, direct products of the Ataturk 
reforms. Until recently this elite lived 
completely isolated from the majority 


of their countrymen. Islam embar- 


rasses them—they see it as the rem- 
nant of a backward Eastern past. | 
Most of these Europeanized Turks 
marry in civil ceremonies and raise 
their children without religious train- 
ing. Upper-class urban women, who are 
often highly edueated and hold respon- 
sible jobs, seem especially removed 
from their largely illiterate provincial 
sisters. Chicly dressed ladies avert 
their eyes when they meet semiveiled 
country women in the streets. 
However, these Turks, who were 
raised as the first generation of post- 
Republic Westerners, seem even more 
rootless and confused than the rural 
immigrants. They worship Ataturk— 
indeed, his image is omnipresent— 


government to lead the country into i 


dug them first West, then Eas 


David K. Shipler i is Møacow : corresp 
-dent for the New ` Ye ork Times. 


from Athens. 








instead of Allah, and ni 
places religion, but st 
don't provide a sense of 
(Not long ago we were in a muse 
Seljuk art with a Turkish friend. V 
we asked if he felt any relationship 
the people who made the beautiful 
and carvings we were seeing, he repli 
"No. My history begins with A 
turk.”) E 
Turkish natives of Istanbul compl: 
that they now make up only 30 percen 
of the city's population, and they ar 
disparaging of the new non- Europea 
arrivals. But they provide no exampl 
for the incoming peasants, for Kemal’ 
children have not yet answered fo 
themselves the question of how to be 
come Western while remainin 
Turkish. 
All the elements for social upheaval 
exist in Turkey today. Urban immigra 
tion, which cuts people off from cus- 
tomary constraints, is producing crime 
and other social problems. Violent stu 
dent demonstrations and political kill 
ings (over fifty persons were killed dur 
ing the campaign) have become almos 
daily occurrences. The economy, al 
ready sagging under a balance-of-trad 
deficit, is taxed even harder by. th 
maintenance of an army in Cyprus and. 
an arms buildup in case of war with. 
Greece. 5 
It will be difficult for a weak coali. 
tion government to deal effectively 
with these problems. Turkey would 
seem fertile ground for communism, 
but the Communist party is associated _ 
in Turkish minds with the old enemy, 
Russia, so it is unpopular. (The party 
has been outlawed since 1925, but Ec 
vit had promised legalization. ) E 
Because of all these factors Turk 
and its allies feel the need for a strong 







































second half-century as a nation. But tł 
struggle for identity keeps the eoun 
divided. As forces from two trai 





Europe, back to Asia, Turks w: 
cross the bridge between the tw 
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- The Untrapped Tourist 
by Thomas Griffith 


Yometimes I travel, when there is no 
) avoiding it, through Tourlandia. I 
now best its European sector, where it 
Shares some landmarks—the Eiffel 
Tower, the Houses of Parliament, the 
arthenon— with the natives of France, 
itain, and Greece. Otherwise it is a 
rid apart, a zone sanitaire. In Tour- 
ndia the language spoken is Tourblah, 
erived from English and French but 
containing only words of enthusiasm 
and pretense. Tourlandia's major in- 
dustry is the movement of people from 
one awkwardly located three-star site 
to the next. (Three-star sites are awk- 
wardly located for historical reasons, 
since they were put up in centuries 
BD. —that is, before Disney proved that 
on one convenient campsite can be as- 
.sembled reasonably exact fantasies of 
the world's top ten cultures.) People 
must be shunted around Tourlandia as- 
sured of the queen-bed comfort and 
 formica-topped washbasins they are ac- 
- eustomed to at a Holiday Inn, and must 
t be subjected to unexpected novelty 
it the dinner table. Even for those not 
on a guided tour, however, it is easy to 
“one’s way through Tourlandia, be- 
se trailblazers have thoughtfully 
marked the path, leaving behind easily 
ed yellow Kodak boxes. 
here is no escaping Tourlandia 
se days, even if you just want to 
ander Europe on your own: too many 
ces you want to see are on Tourlan- 
s most traveled routes. I know 
nds so snobbish that they are very 
wledgeable about the Continent, its 
ches and restaurants, without ever 
‘seen some of its most celebrated 
easures, for fear of rubbing elbows 
h, or being mistaken for, tourists. 
there's no other way to travel the 
als of Amsterdam or Bruges, or to 
bateau mouche down the Seine at twi- 
ght; at such inescapable gathering 








places of Tourlandia I resignedly fall in 
line and become one of them. Feeling 





snobbish all the while. 

The sense of superiority that besets 
those who travel a bit is an unattractive 
trait which I o?ten detect in myself. 
Mine is not the acute form that as- 
sumes that having been there before 
makes you one u> on others—the twen- 
ty-five to thirty times I have been to 
Europe make me a stay-at-home com- 
pared to most stewardesses. Nor am I 
the kind that glories in spoiling the trip 
for a returning tourist by pointing out 
what he’s missec (“Too bad that while 
you were in Paris, you didn’t get to the 
Cluny Museum. Off the beaten track"). 
My snobbery is more elemental: it is a 
pride in being zble to cope, however 
clumsily—-phone the restaurants, find 
the bus routes, study the maps—in 
order to be on mr own. 

When sightseeing through chateaux 
or stately homes with valuable furnish- 
ings, I concede the necessity of being 
herded along in groups, but I loathe the 
sluggard pace, the wearying repetition 
of everything in three languages, the 
recital of the provenance of every chair 
and paintirg to stretch out the tour and 
justify the admission charge; the per- 
sistent questione” (there's always one) 
who asks about anything undescribed 
and wants to knew the cost or age of 
everything. Wha: might have been a 
pleasant twenty-minute visit becomes a 
boring forty-five minutes, undertaken 
only hourly on the hour. 

One used to spat an approaching tour 
bus and ery, "Let's get in before the 
mob," but the contest is no longer 
sportingly equal. Having only a morn- 
ing to spend in The Hague this spring, I 
sought to buy tickets for our party of 
three to the moa:ed sixteenth-century 
parliament building, only to be told 
that this was impossible until after- 
noon; mornings are for groups only. 
(Stupid rules, tenaciously enforced, are 
one of the hazards of touring the Low- 
lands.) And the crowds! Because of 
them, the Mona Lisa now qualifies as 
the world's most unseeable painting. 
Not only is it encased in the Louvre in a 
vast wooden box—like the x-ray ma- 
chines one used to see in doctors’ 
offices—against another assault by 
some nut with a pair of scissors; it is 
surrounded by erdless tour groups— 
Italians here, Japanese there— half at- 
tentive to the spie’s of their guides and 
milling as if in a railway station. Luck- 
ily, nearby are rare Leonardos that the 
guides barely stop at, including the far 


superior Madonna of the Rocks. No use s 


waiting around, however, for a mo- 


ment's tranquil look at the Mona Lisa. — d 


But if she could only speak from inside 
that ugly box, she'd wipe off that mys- 
terious smile and cry, "Just let me out 
of here!” 

The herding process in Tourlandia is 
what most annoys (I’m never a willing 
audience for a bullhorn), but honesty 
compels me to admit that I do not 
always admire my fellow herdees. At 
least I no longer wince, as I once did, at 
my fellow Americans, except for those 
big-bottomed women in pastel pant- 
suits. Many of the Americans are mid- 
dle-aged, making their first trip on a 
package tour, taking safety in numbers 
out of fear of anticipated language dif- 
ficulties and of having to fend for them- 
selves. You see them led from cathedral 
to museum, not knowing what they are 
about to see, and not very interested in 
seeing it; perhaps they will best remem- 
ber not the sights but the "friends" 
they made among their traveling com- 
panions. Still, I admire the impulse that 
makes them go, and do not mock or 
patronize them. For one thing, unlike 
the caricature prevalent twenty years 
ago of bumptious Americans abroad, I 
find them en masse to be the most 
considerate of tourists. It is the Euro- 
peans, the Indians, or the Japanese who 
will bunt you out of the way to be first 
aboard a plane, or first through cus- 
toms. And if the panzerlike behavior of 
Germans is justly celebrated, one dis- 
covers that the touring French, rude 
and dissatisfied with food or service, 
are often the most despised outside 
their own land. 

No, that flash of displeasure one - 
often feels abroad at the sight of fellow 
Americans, and then feels guilty about, 
comes not from their behavior or ap- | 


pearance, but because they have in- . D 


truded on one's private immersion in — 
foreignness. An illusion, of course: the - 
eye thinks itself invisible, and when | 
most alone in a setting that is exotic - 
and foreign, the onlooker forgets that — 
his is the most conspicuous presence. 
there. The pleasant illusion of immer- 
sion can be jarred by hearing, two 
tables away at the sidewalk café, un- 
mistakably American accents. Fortu- 
nately, so many Americans now roam. 
Europe on their own, delighting in thei 
SLSR AREA REET ES TTT 
Thomas Griffith, who has been foreign. 
editor of Time and editor of Life, has- 
traveled the world for both profession 
and pleasure. 























IBM Reports 






Information: key to 


better service for: ou 
as a consumer. 


Shoppers in a supermarket near Baltimore now spend nearly 30 percent 
less time in the checkout line. Guests of an Atlanta hotel can register in just seconds 
after their arrival. And at a Nebraska savings and loan association, customers car 
make deposits and withdrawals 40 percent faster than before. 

Thereason that customers of the supermarket, the hotel and the savings anc 
loan assoc ation enjoy better, faster service is the same: computer-based sys- 
tems provice these businesses with the information they need when they need it — 
currere. information about food prices, about available rooms, about account 
balances. 

Minimizing delays is only one of the ways in which modern informatior 
technclogy—from computers to office systems—can be used to benefit the 
consumer. | 

For example, with timely, accurate information businesses can reduce the 
number of out-of-stock items, promptly answer customer inquiries, provide more 
persoralized service and plan better to meet future consumer needs. Information 
technclogy is IBM's business—providing the tools for recording, processing, com- 
municating, storing and retrieving information. 

Clearly, such information tools are increasingly important in serving the 
consumer :oday. They will become even more essential in the future as the 
econo ny continues to grow in size and complexity. For instance, today the average 
superraarket stocks 50 percent more products on its shelves than it did 20 years 
ago. And, counting various sizes and colors, a large department store now offers a 
choice of more than a quarter of a million items. 

|. When consumer choices expand in this way, so do the problems of 
business management. Fortunately, advances over the years have made it more and 
more economical for businesses to improve customer service through the use of 
information technology. For example, the cost of computer processing has come 
down at the rate of about 18 percent compounded annually during the past 20 - 
years. 








We at IBM are committed to developing a wide range of innovative new 
produets using information technology—products that help put information to work 
for peapie: 
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S. |. Hayakawa, a yar U.S. sena- 
mior and a long-time member co The 
m American Heritage Dictionary Jsage 
Panel, might not mind a witness eus 
ing to answer or not 
cooperating. He and 
s 69% of the other 
members of the panel would p 
- object strongly to anyone using | 
-~ stonewall as a verb. This kind THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
so! up-to-date advice on using DICTIO | 
words effectively is an exclu- A, i 
«Sive feature of The Ameri- OF THE ENGLISH ANGUAGE 
M ĉan Heritage Dictionary. 
| And its 155,000 entries, 
4,000 illustrations, and 
| ; thousands of new 
« words help make it 
= America's complete 
|»scontemporary dic- ote ch sa 
* tionary as well. j Ph est ws opo ae a alti coa 
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TAKE THE FIRST STEP...LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE 
IN 60 DAYS WITH LINGUA?HONE! 


Linguaphone is a personal, one-on-one technique we have spent 39 years 
perfecting in 70 different countries around the world. 


When we tell you that you could be speaking simple, confiden* 
French or Spanish (or any of 20 other languages) in 60 
days, it isn't just an optimistic promise. 

it’s a fact based on the experiences of more than 3-million 
Linguaphone students. Get started right away. Fill in 

the coupon today! 

FREE RECORD OR CASSETTE sample lesson 
brochure show you how to: * Learn a language inonly ™ 
30 minutes a doy « Grasp grammar and vocabulary effortlessiw 

; ot Acquire an authentic accent. + Open up new cultural horizoms. 
(V o9 Be more successful in business. 


de. uis. " Send sample lesson in: L French C] Spanish 
2 Disana Institute. ine. 5.54 O Casette 
|" Dept. AL 02 
^ 79 Madison Ave. juu Ue eem UM Ted PUR MS 
. New York, N.Y. 10016 
i want to learn a new language 
in my own home. Rush FREE 
sample lesson indicated, plus 
.. qn illustrated folder that ee eee es ee 
gives a complete explanation. 
| understand | will be under 
no obligation. 
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PARTY OF ONE 


solitude, that only a flicker of recogni- 


tion is exchanged; one no longer fears a 
mood-destroying conversation with the 
inevitable American opening, "Where 
you from?" We are in conspiracy to 
hold on to an experience that is fast 
disappearing. 


hen I was one and twenty I made 

my first trip to Europe. It was 
also my honeymoon; and for six months 
and on very little money we bicycled, 
stayed in youth hostels, or, to save hotel 
bills, slept on wooden-siatted seats on 
all-night milk trains. Everything was 
unfamiliar, each day a discovery. The 
discomforts—the heavy suitcases we 
lugged, in the days before aluminum- 
framed backpacks; the wretched meals 
we often ate to save money; the strains 
and testing time of a marriage just 
beginning—are dissolved in the mem- 
ory of a priceless experience. That kind 
of traveling is the province of the 
young, who earry with them, along with 
minimal baggage, their innocence, ig- 
norance, and openness. I much admire 
the thousands of them today who by- 
pass the mature cities of Europe to 
head for Turkey, Iran, India, subjecting 
themselves earnestly to hardships and 
risks. They seek not just the touristic 
pleasures of novelty, or of checking off 
one more famous place seen, but 
answers to unformed questions. In the 
poverty and simplicity of other cul- 
tures, they hope to find a wisdom more 
basie than that of the sophisticated, 
convenient, restless life they have left . 
behind, and they may return grateful 
for both worlds. 

Such a quest —the only really adven- 
turesome traveling—is long since be- 
hind me. Nowadays, in my three-week 
or month-long forays from office and 
job, my aspirations are more modest, or 
lazier—an agreeable mix of familiar 
and unfamiliar places, a touch of com- 
fort, a little instruction. Like a surfer 
looking for a perfect wave, I sometimes 
seek places where the sanitation and 
the amenities have improved, but the . 
Hiltons and the Sheratons have not yet 


arrived; where the beach is still two ` à 


years away from being "in." The pe- _ 


| riphery, where such places exist, moves 2 Us 
| further and further out. After the - 


Greek islands, the south coast of Tur- _ 
key. After the Costa del Sol, the blue- . 


| trimmed white eities of Tunisia. 


But I am not one to abandon th 
















great old places because they are not 
what they were. No place I once loved 
do I ever seratcb from my list, but 
contrive artful ways to sneak into it 
when it is least tourist-plagued. Other- 
wise one sarrenders too much: the com- 
mercialism ef Verice irritates, but the 
eity itself, its paintings, its earthy life 
in the baek canals, still work a fascina- 
tion on me. 'Ehe trendy long ago gave up 
the Freneh Riviera, but for me happi- 
ness is breakfast in swim trunks on a 
balcony oser!ooking the Med; the cham- 
bermaid haswakened you with a tray — 
café au lait, eroissants, pats of Norman- 
dy butter, dollops of marmalade— the 
sun is warming bat not yet too warm; 
the sea laps indelently on the rocks 
below. Delicious. 

In fact, I eount that year lost that 
allows me no time in France to drive its 
tree-lined reads around the Brittany 
coast, across the dour Auvergne, or 
beside the quiet Dordogne. Americans 
often disiike the French, finding them 
selfish and 5rusque; the French want 
their privacy and leave others theirs. 
(Do they “like” Americans? They often 
dislike their own cousins.) The French 
young are new hell-bent on snack bars, 
but the pleasures of France can still be 
savored leisurely. The French are ex- 
pert at ministering to sensual gratifica- 
tion— particular about nuances of color, 
care in arrangement, patience in prepa- 
ration, sclicitude in service. For the eye 
as for the palate—from grand couture 
to the dependability of a plain om- 
elet —the French pay grave attention to 
pleasure. 

At this point, I ean no longer conceal 
how mueh the prospects of comfort 
matter to me, even though our trip- 
planning usually begins around estim- 
able cultural objects to be visited. We 
have tracked the medieval route of 
small, severe, and remote Romanesque 
churches from central France to west- 
ern Spain. following the pilgrim's road 
to Campestella; we have built a trip to 
Bavaria around those meringues of glo- 
rious Baroque churches to be found 
there. Cultural satiety, however, can be 
as fatiguingras the tourista. I no longer 
eram for trips, but only read up enough 
to know which places to see, having 
ruefully discovered that I retain only 
what I have-read after seeing a place. 

. Traveling in this way, refusing to 
give up on overexposed places I have 
not yet beermto, I am never far from the 
perils of Towrlandia. This spring I be- 


came sadiy aware of how much the 
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- -mass-marketing of travel threatens the 





individual experience of it. I admit to 
gratitude for some benefits of Tour- 
landia—silent, swift, and efficient 747s 
that make one forget those droning 
twelve-hour Atlantic crossings on prop 
planes; the cars that can be rented here 
and dropped there; the rooms with bath 
in even the smallest English hotels, 
which, being genuine, may not seem as 
grandly Ye Olde English as one’s local 
King Arthur’s Round Table and Grill: 
the indispensable Michelin guides (ev- 
ery experienced traveler’s widely 
shared "seeret"). 


hat is happening now in Europe 

has, of course, been coming for a 
long time. I no longer pursue the mi- 
rage of the completely untouched, and 
would hardly demand in the name of 
the picturesque that someone else's 
squalor should be preserved unspoiled 
for me. The great cities of Europe are 
now ringed with white high-rise apart- 
ment buildings which give no pleasure 
to the eye, but must be better to live in 
than what their tenants knew before. 
The narrow, crooked, cobblestone 
streets of the center city are more and 
more divorced from the real life of the 
area, left to the tourist and those who 
prosper by serving him. Those high- 
vaulted ancient cathedrals, remote now 
from the communities they once served, 
are peopled mostly with sightseers (tip 
the sacristan to see the crypt). There 
must be management courses some- 
where to teach cathedral deans how to 
collect from audiophone rentals the 
revenues they no longer get from their 
vanishing parishioners. The mixed 
blessing of restoration is everywhere. 


The snapshot you take of the church |. 


won't be as pretty as the floodlit night 
scene on the travel poster because the 
belfry is hidden in scaffolding. Aban- 


doned castles become hotels for the 


passing well-to-do. Ruins are cleared 
and gussied up, no longer left as they 
were after a battle or an earthquake; 
columns are patched and put back in 
place to make a more pleasing arrange- 
ment. Tourlandia, restored, is becoming 
a place much like Williamsburg. 

But, being an ineurable tourist, I 
settle now for watching cultures in 
transition; if the beauty of the un- 
touched is gone, I will enjoy the ironies 
of change. As we drive down a road in 
Sidi Bou Said, I fix a scene in memory: a 
slim Arab woman, her face covered, her 
teeth biting one edge of her garment to 
hold it wrapped in place around her, as 
she clops along in high-heeled shoes. 






























Chino Pants 
You get real 
wearing pleasure. 
from our strong. 

and soft chino twill 
trousers. Two-ply. 
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ST.JAMES BEACH HOTELS — 


A time to enjoy the luxury life at modest summer x 
rates on the best beach in Barbados. At Colony Club - 
a luxuricus relaxed, atmosphere; or Discovery Bay, | 
elegant, a bit more casual; and Tamarind Cove with - E 
1, 2, 3-bedroom suites in the Spanish style, Rates. ie 
start at $30 daily a person with breakfast and dinner, ~ 
double occupancy. Third person family rates avail- 
able. Tennis, golf, boating, fishing, snorkeling and - 
waterskiing available. Free trips ta Bridgetown 
shopping. Pools at each hotel and a long stretch of 
quiet beach. Buffets, barbecues; patio dancing and. 
entertainment, Exchange dining privileges. 


COLONY CLUB 
DISCOVERY BAY INN 
TAMARIND COVE 


Represented by 
David B, Mitchell & Co., Inc. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
PHONE (212) 765-5800 
Or Call Your Travel Agent 

























= Yeu Can Now Acquire a Private Library of Distinction — 


e 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. 


The World's Greatest Worcs o Literature e Beautifully Illustrated 
Bound In Genuine Leather e Decorated With Real Gold 
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reryone wan ts to 
surround 
his family with objects 
lasting beauty, 


meaning and value - f 


of 


pwn with pride and 


pass on as valuable 






heirlooms to fufure generations. There can be no 
hetter heirloem than beautifully leather bound, 


gold-decorate: e itions ef the world’s greatest books. 


Now, you ét acquire this kind of private library 


from The Easton Press. 


The Worlc's Greatest Books 


It dificult to list the 
greatest twoks. Their titles spring 
instantly. to everyone's mind, because 
what maxes à book great is its ability to 
have a lasting impact on each new 
generat!oEk of readers. A book becomes 
great ordywherrit i5 recognized as being 
great - generation after generation. 


isn’t world’s 


Melville s Moby Dick. Dickens’ A Tale of 
Two Cibes, Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, Piax0's Repnblic, Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, Fielaing 9 Tom Jones, Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Leter, Dostoevesky 5 Crime and 
Punisimet, Homer's Iliad, Bronté's 
Wuthering Heig 1f Dante's Divine Comedy, 
Swift Gulliver's Travels, Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Fina and Milton's Paradise Lost. 


Books Eke these are the greatest books 
of albtiane...the books of lasting value that 
each family wants on ‘ts bookshelves. 


As Beautiful as They 
Are Meaningful 


Thep ide that one feels in acquiring this 
edition of the world's greatest books 
come not only from the power and 
significance of each literary master- 
piece It comes also from the sheer 
beasu:y of each book. Every volume in 
‘this private library will exemplify the 
ultimate im the art of printing, illus- 
trating and binding. 

 Eacn of the volumes will be printed on 
ft che highest quality paper. Each book is 
-bound ir genuine leather, and every 
; yokime’s binding is inlaid with real gold 
^ in. unique design that sets it apart from 


alsother volumes. 


Genuine Leather Bindings 

Today it is rare to find books bound in 
uine leather. The cost of such 
dings and the time required to create 
trem has made the crafting of such 


| But each book in this collection will be 
und in genuine leather! The leathers 


himself and E 


used will be only the finest, and many 
different types of leathers will be used - 
calfskin, cowhide, suede, sheepskin - to 
give even greater distinction to the total 
collection. 

As with every detail of these books, 
luxury in binding will be the rule rather 
than the exception. Each volume will 
have the beautiful lustre, wonderful 
feel, and distinctively rich smell that is 
characteristic of only genuine leather. 


Unique Cover Designs 
of Real Gold 


To further enhance the 
beauty of your books, each binding will 
be decorated with real gold. Each cover 
design will be deeply inlaid with this 
precious metal. The back cover and the 
spine of each book will be similarly 
decorated. 

Gilt-edged Pages 

Complementing the gold of the leather 
cover's design i$ the gilt edging of every 
page. The pages of every book will be 
real gold. 


richness and 


gilt-edged in 
Elegant in Every Way 


As final touches of elegance, each book 
will have beautiful endsheets of the 
highest quality, contain à bound-in 
ribbon page mà rker and be bound with a 
“hubbed” spine that is used in only the 
finest books. 

The result of all of this careful attention 
to luxury and elegance is a collection of 
books that brings back memories of the 
great private libraries of the most 


discriminating families in days BON® by. 







Distinctly Different Volumes 


Distinctiveness i$ the watchword of this 
private library. No two volumes are the 
The leather used in the bindings 
and grains. The 


same. 
will be of many colors 
type styles and illustrations will vary 
to volume matching the 
unique character of each of the 
individual works. The design on each 
volume's leather cover will be different, 
with no two alike. Even the sizes of the 
books in the collection will vary. 


A Most Important Family Heirloom 


To acquire this distinguished edition of 
“The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” 
is to establish a family treasure that will 
be enjoyed now and passed on from 
generation to generation. 

Each of the books in this collection i$ : 
literary masterpiece. In addition, eac 
volume is à work of lasting beauty. Th 
elegance of the genuine leathe 
bindings, decorated with real gold ar 
crafted to the highest standards of d 
bookbinder’s art makes this priva 
library an expression of true apprec 
tion of quality. 

in today's world of impermanence 
has become increasingly important 
establish in each family something 
true heirloom quality. There is no fi 
example of such a family treasure t 
this edition of the world’s greatest b 


from volume 


Available Only by 
Advance Subscription 
The Easton Press edition of “The 


Greatest Books Ever Written” wW 
í Continued on nt 








( Continued from previous page! 

available only by advance 
subscription. The books will not be 
available in bookstores, nor will they be 


offered through rare book dealers. 


made 


They will be made available only to 
those who 
opportunity you now have before you. 


take advantage of the 


The quantity issued of each volume in 
the edition will be strictly limited to the 
advance subscriptions we have received 
and registered. The rarity that is so 
important in determining the future 
value of your heirloom possessions is 
thereby ensured with this library of 


“The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written”. 
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A Truly Personal Library 


When you acauire this edition of "The 
100 Greatest Books Ever Written" you 
are building a personal library that will 
be one of your most prized possessions. 
To beautifully identify each book in the 
edition as par! of vour own private 
collection, a unique personalized name- 
plate will accompany every volume. 


This plate is owr certification, as the 
publisher of this edition, that each 


volume was issued expressly in your name 


to honor your rezistered subscription. 
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Beautifully Illustrated Books 


Each volume of “The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written” will be beautifully 
illustrated. In many cases, authentic 
illustrations from the period of the 
literary masterpiece will be used. In 
others, specially commissioned art from 
leading illustrators will be created to 
impressively complement the specific 


book. 


Whether it be finely detailed black and 
white etchings or dramatic full color 
paintings, the illustrations used in each 
book will be carefully selected to match 
the mood and meaning of the author's 
work. The rich 


throughout each volume will increase 


use of illustrations 
the pleasure you and your family derive 
from each book. Truly, each volume will 
be exactly what you would expect in an 
heirloom edition of ^The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written" 


The Acquisition Plan 


Books of the quality of the volumes in 
this collection are not generally avail- 
able today, and they cannot be mass 
produced. Because of the extraordinary 
care and craftsmanship required of fine 
bindings such as these, the books in the 
collection will be issued at the rate of 
one per month. 
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Subscriptions to The Easton Press 
edition of “The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written" will be offered only onan 
advance registration basis. Further, 
individual volumes of the edition will 
not be offered. This means that only 
subscribers to the collection can acquire 
this private library of distinction. 


Comparable books bound in genuine 
leather sell for as much as $50 to $75 
per volume. However, you will be 
pleased »o learn the volumes in this 
collection will be priced at only $28.50 
each for the first two full years. Future 
volumes will be similarly priced subject 
only to minor periodic adjustment to 
reflect varying material costs. 


Thus, you can acquire "The 100 
Greatest Books Ever Written" at prices 
far lower than collectors have been 
accustemed to paying for similar fine 


books m the past. 


This favorable pricing is 
because the efficiencies of direct mail 
selling wil! enable us to place a larger 
print »rder than is usually possible on 


possible 


fine editions of this nature. 


As a subscriber, you will never receive 
any b»oks vou do not want. A list of the 
100 books scheduled in the collection 
will be sent tc you. You may indicate 


€ 
Mitek uas 


which titles on this list, if any, you do 
not want to receive, thereby insuring 
that you acquire only the books you 
wish to own. 


If you desire, you may return any 
volume within 30 days for a full refund 
of your purchase price. Moreover, you 
need purchase volumes only as long as 
you choose to do so; you may cancel 
your subscription at any time. 


Preferred Subscription Reservation 


The 100 Greatest ‘Books Ever Whiten. 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Ave. 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written" and reserve a 
subscription in my name. Further volumes will be sent at the rate of one book per 
month. I will be billed $28.50* prior to shipment for each book. 


| may return any book within 30 days for a full refund, and I may cancel my subscription 


at any time. 


| understand that you will send me a list of books scheduled for future monthly 
shipment. I may then indicate which titles on this list, if any, I do not want to receive, 
thereby insuring that I never receive any books I do not want. 
An option to charge books to Master Charge or BankAmericard will be made available 
when you are invoiced for your first volume. 


Name 
Address 


City 


As a convenience, I prefer to pay now for my first volume in the collection at 
28.50 plus $1.25 shipping and handling ‘total payment $29.75). Enclosed is my 


check pavable to the Easton Press. 


Simply mail this subscription reservation. 





State 


R.S.V.P. 


To accept this invitation, you need only 
complete the Preferred Subscription 
Reservation and return it to us.(It is not 
necessary to send any payment at this 
time.) This simple step is all that is 
necessary for you to begin building a 
private library of your own that is sure 
to be envied by all who see it, and 
treasured by all who use it. 


No payment required. 


*Plus $1.25 per book for shipping and handling . 
I g : 


Zip 


Conn. residents pay $31.83 to include sales tax. 
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E Sm. I just read the articles in your July 
a issue by Christopher Lydon (“Jimmy 
. Carter Revealed”) and Jeremiah Novak 
(“The Trilateral Connection”). I am 
3 _ puzzled. I cannot think of a dirtier 
| name to attach to Jimmy Carter than 
- that of Rockefeller Republican. This is 
E ELouy unfair to both David Rockefel- 
- ler and the President. But one would 
_ gather from these articles that the Tri- 
— lateral Commission works in some kind 
= of a vacuum. The Russians are not 
. referred to at all; I gather the authors 
. assume the Russians will sit quietly by 
_ while the West pulls itself together as 
the Trilateral Commission has planned 
. it! Surely this is Hamlet without the 
. Dane! 
E ALFRED A. KNOPF 
V | Purchase, N.Y. 
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= SIR: As a conservative Republican who 
. desires to preserve his party's good 
name, I would like to make one small 
. request of Mr. Lydon. In the future, 
= would it be possible to refer to Mr. 
Rockefeller as a Carter Democrat rath- 
. .— er than vice versa? 
DAVID GUSTAFSON 
Tulsa, Okla. 


A VIEWS 


— SR: In his eagerness to prove that envi- 
ronmentalists and industrialists take a 
similar (and exploitive) view of the 
environment, Anthony Brandt 
(“Views,” July Atlantic) ignores the 
other side of the environmentalists’ 
love of “views.” Love of untouched wil- 
derness is not just the love of the con- 
. queror for the land he “possesses.” 

In this human world of supermarkets 
and highways, of glass and concrete 
and man-made order, areas that have 
not been conquered by man, that have 
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their own rules and logic, are particu- 
larly tantalizing. This is how the world 
looks without people in it. Certainly we 
are "natura! beings," but natural be- 
ings who can remake the world in 
which we live, and we may need to see 
the world as it is without us in order to 
realize that the land existed long before 
men built cites or the first primitive 
lungfishes came out of the sea. Looking 
at untouched wilderness can make us 
humble— able to treat our ancient home 
with respect. It is something we are 
part of, we depend on its delicate bal- 
ances, yet we modify the place in which 
we live and we-can destroy it. 

NANCY NEITZEL 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Sir: Right, Anthony Brandt. Environ- 
mentalism should relate to our entire 
universe, to our own block, not just to 
some far-off view. It would be comfort- 
ing to believe that all who are so mili- 
tant in their preservationist attitudes 
are as solicitous of "commonplace" 
sites and things. Some years ago a 
Wisconsin congressman had as a major 
campaign issue *he preservation of the 
wilderness. He said nothing about the 
Milwaukee River which flowed foul in 
his district. 
FREDERIC W. BRAUN 
Antigo, Wis. 


LIFE ON MARS 


Str: David Chandler (‘Life on Mars,” 
June Atlantic) says that photosynthesis 
breaks down carben dioxide into carbon 
and oxygen. The oxygen would be 
released to the atmosphere, and the 
carbon would undergo further chemical 
reactions. 

This explanatiom is wrong. C. B. van 
Niel worked in the 1930s on bacterial 
photosynthesis and discovered that CO, 
was incorporated as a separate entity 





and that the oxygen released comes 
from water (H,O). This somewhat un- 
expected finding has been verified 
many times over the last thirty years, 
and the validity of the scheme is no 
longer disputed. 
MARY ELIZABETH DOOHAN 
Madison, Wis. 


David Chandler replies: 

Ms. Doohan is right: I sincerely regret 
the error. The point she makes relates 
to background information, however, 
and in no way affects my explanation 
of Viking experiments themselves or 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: Re Caskie Stinnett's article in the 
June Atlantic ("And Having Writ, 
Wrote On”): The writing habit that I’ve 
observed the most among the real pro- 
fessionals, such as Edna Ferber, Paul 
Gallico, Somerset Maugham, Irving 
Stone, and that group, is that the morn- 
ing is absolutely inviolate and anybody 
better have a strong motive to interrupt 
the morning creative hours. 

Gallico used to sit on his porch in his 
home in Lichtenstein looking out from 
his own private alp over the upper 
Rhine. One of the absolute great scenes 
of the world. He sat there with his back 
to the scenery, his face to the wall, 
working from seven to twelve. 

Maugham ultimately had to brick up 
the window looking out over the Medi- 
terranean in his study on top of his 
Moorish house in Villa Maresque. He 
figured that all the scenery he needed 
he could see after lunch and during the 
afternoon. He didn’t want to be dis- 
tracted during his writing time. 

Edna Ferber locked herself up in a 
sort of small bedroom-library in her 
apartment with her back to the win- 
dow, which didn’t look out on that much 
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We wrote the bu on it. 


The Life insurance Business believes in a well- 
informed consumer. And that includes being 
able to easily evaluate the cost of comparable 
policies. So the industry developed a reliable 
method that enables the consumer to do just 
that. 


THE INTEREST-ADJUSTED METHOD 


Insuranc? experts devised an index to help make 
a comparisor between similar policies possible. 
It's called the Interest-Adjusted Method, and we 
think it's the best method because it gives 
consumers a relative cost index of similar 
policies. 





WE ENDORSE COST DISCLOSURE 


The National Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners has recommended the use of the Interest- 


Adjusted Method. Eight states now require 

that consumers be given cost information based 
on this method. And we're working actively for 
its adoption everywhere so that consumers will 
have a uniform standard by which to compare 
costs. Many companies, through their agents, 
already make this information available wher- 
ever they do business. 


FREE BOOKLET 


We have a booklet that clearly explains how you 
can compare costs of similar policies, as well as 
some other important variables to consider in 
purchasing a life insurance policy. Send us the 
coupon and we'll send it to you, free. If you have 
any questions about the Interest-Adjusted 
Method, or any life insurance 
matter, ask your agent. He's 


trained to help. Or write us and it ec 
, e 
we ll answer you personally. foteresti 
rP————————— —-—| Adjusted 
American Council aimes. 
of Life Insurance 2 
Dept. CC 
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277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send a copy of 
your booklet on life insurance cost comparison. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCILOF LIFE INSURANCE 
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With it,the phone system of tomorrow 


A while ago, we told you light- 
wave communications was just 
around the corner. Today, it's in the 
streets of Chicago. 

For the first time, the human 
voice, business data and even video 
signals are being carriec by light- 
waves traveling over hair-thin glass 
fibers. Instead of electric current 
traveling over copper wire. 

But without that little link you 
see on the opposite page, lightwave 
communications for such a wide 
range of services might still be an 
experiment in a lab. And without 
Western Electric technology, the link 
might still be a design on a blueprint. 

The link is an outgrowth of an 
idea from the people at Bell Labs. 
While they were putting the major 
components of the lightwave system 
together, they had to find a way to 
splice the glass fibers ard get the 
light across the splice, without 
spilling any. 


A Simple Idea 


The idea they came up with was 
deceptively simple. A coupling 
device made up of tiny grooved chips, 
smaller than the tip of your finger, 
that would guide the ends of the 
hair-thin fibers and butt them up 








Is in Chicago today 


in perfect alignment. 

There was only one hitch. 
Making one chip was easy. But there 
was no machinery that could mass 
produce all the identical chips that 
would be needed for a lightwave 
system like the one in Chicago. 





Making Ideas Reality 


That's where Western Electric's 
Engineering Research Center (ERC) 
comes in. Turning ideas into tech- 
nological innovations is nothing new 
at Western Electric's ERC. 

In its 13 years of existence, the 
ERC has piled up an impressive list 
of innovations that have become 
manufacturing standards. 

Western Electric was the first 
company in the world to manufacture 
the transistor. 

It was the first to put the laser 
to work as a useful production tool. 

And it is the company that went 
beyond conventional machining 
techniques to make the chips for 
Chicago's lightwave system. 

Each chip is pure silicon crystal. 
Its internal structure (a criss-cross 
arrangement of intersecting planes) 
provides a built-in blueprint for 
regularly spaced grooves. And 
because the crystal's diagonal 


planes etch faster than its perpendic- 
ular planes, uniform grooves can be 
chemically cut into the chip. 

By combining the science of 
chemistry and the art of lithography, 
Western Electric's Engineering 
Research Center developed a way 
to etch 12 ultra-precise, perfectly 
shaped, identical V-grooves on each 
chip. With each groove no wider than 
a hair and separated only by a hair's 
breadth from its neighbors. 

And, more importantly, they 
were able to reproduce these chips 
so that each one was a perfect double 
of the other. 





Teamwork is the Key 


The telecommunications revolu- 
tion beginning in Chicago is another 
good example of how Western Electric 
and Bell Labs help put new tech- 
nology into practical use for the Bell 
telephone companies, quickly and 
economically. 

Their close relationship is an 
important reason why your telephone 
system is the most efficient and 
reliable communications system in 
the world. And it's a basic reason why 

innovations in technology 
are a common occurrence 
in the Bell System. 


Western Electric 


Connection. 
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ome with me to China 


. y on my fabled World Cruise 
- that begins Jan. 21, 1978. 
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Na January the Kungs- 





holm will sail from New p zs 


York westward on an hi 
toric voyage around the 
world. Historic, be- 
cause it will be the first 
time the Kungsholm 
drops anchor in the 
People's Republic of 
China. From the 
port of Whampoa, 
accompanied by the 
Pines olin’s profes- 
sional tour escorts, 
you'll be able to 
venture inland on 






S- 
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excursions that will include spectacularly beautiful Kweilin. 
Whampoa is one of nearly two dozen ports in the Kungsholm’s 
unique and varied itinerary. First, you'll traverse the tropical 


Panama Canal. Then it's 


From New York 


The M.S. Kungsholm 
Collection of Fables: 


Oct. 14, 1977 


Bermuda 


Dec. 22, 1977 
Christmas/ 
New Year's Cala 
West Indies 


Jan. 5, 1978 


Jan. 6*^ 


West Indies 


Jan. 21, 1978 
jan. e 
Feb. 4*** 

World Westward 


April 21, 1978 
April 22** 
West Indies 


*From Port Everglades 
* *From Norfolk 
***From Los Angeles 










MS. 


Liberian Registry 
Flagship Cruises 


New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 869-3410 


on to Hong Kong and the exotic Orient. 
There you can explore 3angkok, Ran- 
goon, Mandalay, Kuale Lumpur and 
Kashmir before reaching the Suez. From 
where you can travel inland to visit 
Cairo and the wonders of ancient Egypt: 
the Sphinx, Pyramids and Valley of ds 
Kings. 

Soon you'll discover that it’s more 
than exotic, out-of-the-way places that 
makes the Kungsholm the fable she is. 
[t's the spirit of real caring that shows in 
everything from the thcughtful, atten- 
tive service to the origina art decorating 
her walls. It's this spirit that imbues her 
with an almost mazical charm—a sense 
of timelessness, excitement and perfect 
contentment. Come, see the world as 
only the Kungsholm can show it to you. 

The Kungsholm emberks from New 
York January 21, for 88 days and 21 
ports; from Port Everglades January 23, 
for 84 days and 20 ports: and from Los 
Angeles February 4, for 74 days and 17 
ports. 


Kungsholm 





522 Fifth Avenue 





view although there was lots of oppor- 
tunity to hang out the window and 
figure out where people were going on 
Park Avenue, a habit she never in- 
dulged in. 

Irving Stone sits in his study in Bev- 
erly Hills looking out over a sensational 
view of Beverly Hills. He places his 
desk in such a way that the light is 
right for him. He has no distracting 
view but does allow himself a swim in 
the pool once an hour if it's hot, the pool 
being just outside the door. My experi- 
ence is that serious writers want to do 
serious work. 

KEN MCCORMICK 
Doubleday & Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


CORRECTION 


My article in the March Atlantic 
(*Woodstein U.") described A. Richard 
Elam, Jr., as “. . . former owner of a 
television station once rated by the 
Columbia Journalism Review as being 
among the thirty-four worst in the 
country." That statement is incorrect 
as far as any rating by the Review is 
concerned. The station in question, 
KPAR-TV of Sweetwater, Texas, was 
identified by the Review as one of 
sixty-seven affiliates (thirty-four of 
them, including KPAR-TV, identified 
as CBS affiliates) that carried "less 
than half of news and public affairs 
programs offered" by their respective 
networks during a crucial period (Feb- 
ruary 10-19, 1966) in the ongoing Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam. The Re- 
view article did not assert or imply that 
KPAR-TV was “among the thirty-four 
worst [stations] in the country," and it 
expressed no judgment regarding the 
station's general merits or standing. 

BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Cover —Steve Snider, design; 
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| How to Achieve Total Financial Freedo 


“Millionaires Are Not 100 Times Smarter Than 


You, They Just Know 


We've ne-er met and probably never 
will, but I think we share a common in- 
terest. Tiat interest is in achieving 
complete and tota financial freedom. 

Because 5: this common interest, I 
think we can be of great help to each 
other. You see. a little over twelve 
months ago my net worth reached the 
magic millicm dolar mark, and it only 
took me 48 months to achieve that. 

That mighi not impress you, but if 
you had seen me just a few years ago, 
you might wonder how I did it. I lived 
in Denver taen, in a cramped, tumbled 
down house at 2545 South High Street. 
My wife was expeeting our second child 
and we were so broke we had to borrow 
$150.00 frem a relative just to buy 
food and pa~ the rent. 

By the way, I know I didn’t make a 
million dollars because of my superior 
intellect — 1 barely got through Ames 
High Schocl (Ames, Iowa) with a C 
average and | think that if you'll stop 
and think, y»u'll realize and agree, there 
is not a singe millionaire that is 10, 20, 
or 50 times smarzer than you, or that 
works 10, 260, o- 50 times harder or 
longer than vou. 

Now, how can we help each other? I 
am willing -o share everything I have 
learned and know that would help and 
quide you te achieve your own financial 

reedom arx independence. But the 
only way I wouid ever give you my 
secrets, methods and formulas is if I 
benefit aiso Because as you will find 
when you reach your ultimate financial 
goals, you -eally don't want to stop 
there but you are motivated to go and 
make more. It seems that most people 
who are charging for financial advice 
have studiee how to “do it" but have 
never actualy ‘‘done it" themselves. 
You will firi as you read my formulas, 
that since I nave actually achieved total 
financial fre=dom myself, that you will 
receive fror: me more than just the 
motivation « achieve your own finan- 
cial indepercience, but a workable step 
by step pianto actually do it. 

You may have seen part of my form- 
ulas descrit=d in various publications, 
such as the November edition of Na- 
tions Business, page 69. This work is 
entitled Hov- To Wake Up The Financial 
Genius Insice You. The various formu- 
las contained in the volume will show 
you exactly how vou can do each of the 
following: 

e buy mcome properties 
littie as $109 down. 

e begin without any cash. 

« put $30,009) cash and more in 
your socke: each time you buy 
(withomt selling property) 

E nd your assets at 100% 
yearly 

e legally avoid paying federal or 
state iacome taxes. 

e buy oargais at 
marke value. 

If you apply these formulas and 
methods you wil find in a very short 
time, you will be able to spend three 
weeks out ef every month doing any- 
thing you ære te do, and I think, at 


for as 


one-half the 


The Wealth Formula." 


that time, you will find as I have, that 
spending several weeks on the beaches 
of Hawaii, or on the ski slopes of 
Colorado, or just sightseeing in Europe, 
or any other place in the world, you be- 
gin to understand what real freedom is 
all about. 

Most people think that it would be 
impossible to do some of the things 
listed above. For example, to buy a 
property, and at the same time put 
$10,000 (or more) cash in your pocket 
without selling the property, or to 
buy a property with little or no cash 
down. 

Believe me, it is possible and fairly 
simple. This is exactly how most 
wealthy people actually do make 10, 
vd or 50 times more money than you 
o. 

These formulas of mine do not have 
to be used with income properties only. 
They actually can be applied to virtually 
any asset. 

While I was struggling on making m 
first million, I often thought how nice it 
would be to have the personal advice 
and counsel from someone who made 
a fortune starting with nothing. 

What would I have been willing to 
pay for this service? I can tell you one 
thing for sure, it would have been a lot 
more than the $12.00 that I’m going to 
ask you to invest in your financial 
future. 

What will this $12.00 actually do for 
you? It will give you a complete step 
by step plan that you can follow to 
become totally and completely 
financially independent. 

Please try to understand my dilema. 
I'm not a New York advertising agency, 
with all their professional skill and 
manpower to write a powerful and 
persuasive ad to convince you that I can 
make you financially independent. I am 
just somebody who has actually ‘done 
it’, and can really show you how to ‘do 
it’. 

What would you do, if you were in 
my shoes. You have in excess of 
$1,000,000 net worth, you have a desire 
to share your formula with others, 
because you not only have a simple, 
honest and workable method whereby 
others too can enjoy the riches of this 
land, but you also want. to benefit and 
make money from sharing this informa- 
tion, so you can continue to grow 
financially. 

I think you might do what I'm doing 
— that is to write a simple open letter to 
the type of people who share similiar 

oals as mine asking them to try the 
ormulas for themselves, to see if the 
work as well as the claims described. 
Because, I know, as you would know if 
you were in my shoes, that if I can just 
convince you to test my formulas and 
methods, you will see for yourself that 
they will work as easily for you as they 
did for me. 

It's really quite frustrating to have 
something so valuable as I know I have, 
but lack the skill to convince people to 
try it for themselves. I hope by my 
simple, direct approach, I can convince 


Mark O. Berolisen 
Mill:onaire in 48 Months 


you to try my formulas. 

It seems the majority of the people 
in our rich country lose, not because 
they lack intelligence, or even will- 
power, but because of procrastination, 
or lack of action — please don't be like 
the masses. Make a decision while you 
have this paper in your hands. Make a 
decision now to either act now and send 
for my material or immediately round 
file this paper. If your decision is to 
subscribe, do it now, not later. Other- 
wise, you may lose, just by default. 

To order, simply take any size paper, 
write the words “Financial Freedom 
Package", and send it along with a 
check for $12.00 to Mark O. Haroldsen, 
Inc., Dept. E-827, Tudor Mansion Bldg., 
4751 South Holladay Blvd., Salt Lace 
City, Utah 84117. 

If you send for my materials now 
I will also send you documents that will 
show you precisely how you can easily 
borrow from $20,000 to $200,000 at 
2% above the pna rate using just your 
signature as collateral. 


Mark O. Haroldsen 


P.S. If you are still somewhat skep- 
tical, and believe me, when I started out 
I certainly was, because of the many 
people in the world trying to deceive 
others. I would encourage you to 
postdate your check by 30 days, and 1 
promise and guarantee that it will not 
be deposited for at least those 30 days, 
and if for any reason you do not think 
that what I have sent you lives up, in 
every aspect to what I told you in this 
letter, send the material back, and I will 
quickly, without question, refund your 
money and send back your own un- 
cashed check or money order. Also, if 
you would like to check a few of my 
references, I have listed some below. 


Tracy Collins Bank & Trust, 107 
South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Attn.: Beverly Smith, Manager. 


Charles Huber, C.P.A., 1850 Benefi- 
cial Life Towers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
801-531-8286. 


2R-12 WSJ © Mark O. Haroldsen 1977 
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THE 


FOUNDED IN 185/ 


TOWARD 
NUCLEAR STABILITY 


A modest proposal for avoiding Armageddon 





by Earl C. Ravenal 


Even if the Un:ted States and the USSR 
achieve further strategic arms limitation 
agreements, the balance will be precarious, the 
strategists on both sides will be nervous, and 
neither hawks nor doves will be happy. A 
former policy-maker in the office of the 
secretary of defense argues that by unilaterally 
abandoninz certain of its nuclear missiles, this 
country cam contribute to international stability 
without weakering its nuclear capabilities. 


The retreat from Moscow 


s we approach the expiration of the current 
SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks) 
arrangement in October, it is not clear that 

there will be a rew agreement before the deadline. 
What is clear is that any agreement achieved is not 
likely to satisfy Jimmy Carter, let alone the hawks in 
the Senate. And what is more clear is that it won't re- 
motely resemble Carter’s bold “Moscow comprehen- 
sive proposal” of last spring, which so animated Amer- 
ican public epinion and so annoyed the Russians. Why 
that is so, and what we ought to do about it, are 


matters of the highest importance. Unfortunately, 
most comments on the negotiations have been con- 
cerned with bureaucratic bargaining, gossip, and me- 
chanics, and have neglected the logic behind the moves. 

Why has SALT, up to this point, failed to control 
the arms race? What are the factors that still threaten 
the nuclear balance? And how can we extricate our- 
selves from the growing strategic danger that looms, 
according to hawks and doves alike, in the future? 

To pursue those questions, it is necessary to under- 
stand why the Carter Administration put forward its 
comprehensive arms limitation proposal in Moscow 
last March. Why, specifically, did it contradict the 
understandings that were arrived at by Ford and 
Brezhnev in Vladivostok in November 1974? 

What was wrong with the Vladivostok agreement is 
precisely what the Carter negotiators were trying to 
remedy in Moscow: 

(1) The Vladivostok agreement set a ceiling of 
2400 on each side’s strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
(land-based missiles, sea-based missiles, and bomb- 
ers), and of 1320 on those vehicles that are 
“MIRVed” (that is, carry several independently tar- 
getable warheads). Those ceilings were high enough to 
encompass all the actual forces or the planned build- 
ups of both sides. 

(2) The agreement set no limit on “throw weight” 
(a factor which translates roughly into the explosive 
power that missiles can carry). 
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Future negotiations with the Russians, even if “successful,” 
will fall short of solving our stratevic problems. 


Almost no one on the American sid=—except 
Kissinger and Ford—really liked the Vladivostok 
agreement. Both the hawks and the doves, for quite 
different reasons, would have preferred lower ceilings. 
The hawks wanted to force the Soviets to dismantle 
many of their large, heavy missiles. They campla:ned 
that Vladivostok simply ratified Soviet "super ori- 
ty’ —in total throw weight, total megatonmage, and 
numbers of delivery vehicles—and that the Soviets 
would some day use this advantage to neutralize our 
power and force political changes or gaim military 
successes in some important region. How would they 
do this? Well, according to the “Nitze scenario,”' the 
adversary could threaten a first strike against our 
land-based missiles and some of our other nuclear 
forces, reserving enough spare throw weight to hold 
our cities hostage and deter our retaliatory strike. 
Nitze called that “deterring our deterrent.” 

The doves, on the other hand, have never been 
worried about Soviet "superiority." They wanted ceil- 
ings low enough to cause us to stop building and 
upgrading our missiles. They complained abeut all the 
additional “overkill” that would be built inte the arse- 
nals of both sides. 

Both the hawks and the doves are hung up on 
numbers. But it is not the numbers that mat-er. Vadi- 
vostok was faulty because it would still allow critical 
instabilities to endanger the strategic balance. Within 
the Vladivostok limits—the unlimited throw wemht, 
the large MIRV-carrying capacity, the mcreasing 
accuracy—either side could destroy or threatem to 
destroy, in a first strike, a large percentage of the 
nuclear forces of the other, particularly the other's 
land-based missiles. You don't have to be a haw« to 
get the logical bite of that: a significant segment of our 
“triad” of nuclear forces is becoming technologically 
vulnerable. Once again, as in the late 1950s, the “bal- 
ance of terror" is becoming "delicate." Strategic 
stability could be unhinged. 

That is why the Carter Administration was looking 
for “deep cuts"— particularly cuts that would neutral- 
ize the Soviets’ capacity to strike at our nuclear forces. 
(The two critical planks in the Carter proposal at 
Moscow were: (1) the limit on “heavy” missiles, 
causing the Soviets to reduce their 308 SS-9s and SS- 
18s to 150, and (2) the limit on land-based MIR Ved 
missiles, 550, which happens by coincidence to be the 
precise number of our land-based MIR Ved missi es.) 


Paul H. Nitze: “Assuring Strategic Stability in an Era of Détente," 
Foreign Affairs, January 1976, and “Deterring Our Detersent,” 


Foreign Policy, Winter 1976-77. 
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The Administration was looking to SALT—to the 
formal arms control process—for a solution to our 
strategic problems. 

In fact, a SALT proposal that would significantly 
lower the overall ceilings on strategic weapons on both 
sides (but actually pin the Russians down harder) was 
the only way to get the hawks and the doves—the 
arms expansionists and the arms controllers—togeth- 
er. And it was the last chance, as we are now seeing, 
before the hawks turned up the heat under a pot of 
new, potent, sophisticated weapons systems: the MX 
(the mobile intercontinental ballistic missile); the B-1 
bomber, which hardly needs any more detailed de- 
scription; the Trident II longer-range missile and the 
large submarine that carries it; and the cruise missile, 
launched from the air, the sea, or the land. 

Thus even more portentous than the Moscow initia- 
tive and failure was Carter's subsequent press confer- 
ence, in which he said he “would be forced to" step up 
the development and deployment of these weapons 
systems if he couldn't get a satisfactory SALT agree- 
ment with the Russians. 

Some of these weapons systems are frightfully 
destabilizing (long-range land- or sea-based cruise 
missiles, and the high yield plus super-accuracy of the 
MX). Some are *merely" redundant and terribly 
expensive (the B-1; that is one reason that President 
Carter could halt its production?). Some are prema- 
ture (the Trident II system) and some may even be 
useful (medium-range air-launched cruise missiles). 
But worse than the weapons systems are some of the 
tactics that are emerging again in the face of the 
Soviet technical threat to our missiles: hair-trigger 
variants of *launch-on-warning." Call them what you 
will, even if they provide for disarming missiles in 
flight, they are awesomely risky and provocative. 

The MX itself is a formidable system. It can be 
mobile or multiply based and it will carry up to four- 
teen powerful MIRV warheads, each with a yield of 
about 200 kilotons, equipped with advanced NAV- 
STAR celestial guidance and MARV terminal guid- 
ance for pinpoint accuracy. With such accuracy, we 
could finally realize Barry Goldwater's vision of “‘lob- 
bing a nuke right into the men's room of the Kremlin." 
That kind of accuracy, combined with silo-busting 
yields, would make the MX a highly unnerving first- 
strike *counterforce" weapon. 

Carter's arms reduction proposal (which would ban 
Ironically, Carter's decision to halt the B-1 might make it harder to 


deny the Air Force its advanced land-based missile—and this will be 
not just expensive but destabilizing. 


land-mobile systems, the ones the Russians have 
already depioyed and the ones we are merely thinking 
about) stemmed trom the Administration's reluctance 
to deploy the MX, which, among its other liabilities, 
would cost from $30 to $50 billion. But no one, not 
even the hawks, prefers to build these weapons systems 

. if we can get the same strategic results by offi- 
cially disarming the Russians through SALT. That, as 
the song savs, is rice work if you can get it. 

There is nothing wrong with using the arms control 
process to achieve our strategic objectives. The trouble 
is that the only proposal that would both solve our 
strategic problems and gain the united support of 
hawks and doves won t work. The Russians won't buy 
it. (Conversely, the only kind of settlement we are 
likely to get won't solve our strategic problems.) Even 
Kissinger, with his pursuit of détente and political lais- 
sez-faire, knew he couldn't get such an ambitious arms 
limitation agreement from the Russians. So he didn't 
even try. How could the Carter Administration, with 
its intrusive human rights policy, get the Russians to 
shed their nuclear weaponry? 


The end of arms control? 


he proposal at Moscow, of course, was not the 

end of the road for arms control. The Adminis- 

tratien managed to get itself together, ap- 
proached the Soviets more circumspectly, and re- 
sumed discussions at Geneva. And in late July the 
President sought to mollify the Russians by suggesting 
that his comprehensive proposal represented only 
"long-term goals.” A SALT II agreement is eventu- 
ally bound te emerge. 

But Moscow did pertend something: Future nego- 
tiations with the Russians, even if "successful," will 
fall short of solving our strategic problems. They are 
unlikely to reduce the number of the Russians’ heavy 
silo-busting missiles below some critical threshold, or 
curtail their testing of MIRVs or accurate re-entry 
vehicles. in short, the formal arms control process will 
not eradicate the threat to our land-based missiles and 
thus cure the instability of the strategic balance. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. We should 
continue our negotiations with the Soviets, and aim at 
PO (co 0 | 410 ee 
A fellow of the Institute fer Policy Studies in Washington, 
Earl C. Ravenal served as a division director in systems 
analysis in the Pentagon from 1967 to 1969. His articles 


have appeared in Foreign Affairs and other magazines, and he 
has written several bcoks on foreign affairs and defense policy. 


genuine agreements. But we have come to expect too 
much from formal arms control. We have invested 
SALT—the process, our proposals, even the choice of 
a chief negotiator—with an inordinate degree of crit- 
ical importance. 

In fact, formal "arms control" implies certain 
specific conditions: an explicit and semipublic bar- 
gaining forum; agreements that carry the expectation 
of effective inspection and even policing; and, above 
all, reciprocity. (It also gives rise to posturing, stone- 
walling, constructing bargaining chips, and playing 
games of "chicken.") It is precisely these conditions 
that have made it hard to achieve progress in the regu- 
lation of arms competition, and, even where agree- 
ments have been reached, have given rise to recrimina- 
tions and accusations of cheating. 

What that means is that it is wrong—and even 
dangerous—to equate “arms control" with the control 
of arms in the generic sense, let alone with disarma- 
ment. What is the point of arms control? Certainly not 
to attain treaties for their own sake. The objectives of 
arms control are to stabilize the overall strategic 
balance; to maintain adequate deterrence; and, possi- 
bly, to limit damage to ourselves, and conceivably to 
others, in the event of a nuclear conflict or accident. 

These objectives can still be sought, but not neces- 
sarily within the context of formal arms control. We 
may have to hedge against our inability to achieve 
them in this or that round of bargaining. We may need 
to initiate some unilateral moves as a backstop to 
SALT. 


The logic of incentives 


hether or not these unilateral moves will 

work depends on the “‘logic of incentives." 

Both sides—hawks and doves—are so 
busy playing the nuclear numbers game that they 
forget one essential fact: A nuclear war has to be 
started by someone. So the question is, Why would 
either side want to strike first? 

Is it true that the Russians, the moment they reach 
some magic number— some critical ratio of “‘superior- 
ity" (either initially, or after projecting the results of a 
hypothetical nuclear exchange)—will have an incen- 
tive to attack? Would they try to cash in their paper 
superiority, to convert it into the harder coinage of 
"military victory," by waging a sudden first strike 
against our nuclear forces? Some of the hawks seem to 
be saying that. Here is Paul Nitze's statement in “De- 
terring Our Deterrent”: “The [strategic] relationship 
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The doves can talk about overkill precisely because their 
preferred strategic response is full-scale retaliation, as pure 
and as horrifying as John Foster Dulles ever threatened. 


is becoming unstable [because] the Soviets in coming 
years will be able to increase their ratio of advantage 
by attacking U.S. forces." 

As if that were all the Russians had to think about. 
If the Russians are rational (and we must believe— 
and pray—that they are), this is the calculation they 
must make: They must weigh the probable cestruction 
to themselves—their society? and their mil tary 
forces—against the positive value of any political or 
strategic or economic gains to themselves through 
war. And “gains” do not include any pleasure they 
might take in destroying the United States, or in 
declaring themselves the winner of a nuclear war. 
(Moreover, in a world shared by six or seven other 
nuclear powers—notably China—the Soviets would 
hardly wish to become a nuclear pygmy by experding 
their own missiles in an exchange with the United 
States.) 

The doves, too, somehow believe tha: numbers 
themselves can lead to nuclear war. Every ciher day, it 
seems, you get a piece of second-class mail from these 
Cassandras of “overkill” saying, “. . . the Pentagon 
now has the equivalent of 600,000 Hiroshima 
bombs. . . . We have enough missiles to destroy 
Russia forty-four times. . . . 20 percent more nu- 
clear weapons deployed than are necessary to destroy 
the entire human race . . . ,” etc., etc. The ircny is 
that the doves can talk about overkill precisely because 
their preferred strategic response is full-scale retalia- 
tion, as pure and as horrifying as John Foster Dulles 
ever threatened. All we “need” to execute this kind of 
strike is a relative handful of megatons left somewhere 
in our force structure; the rest, by definition, is over- 
kill. 

It’s easy to see what the doves are driving at— 
limiting the expansion of nuclear forces, reducing 
arms costs, and stabilizing the strategic ba. ance with- 
out having to match the Russians in every detail. But 
they aren't improving the public debate. In fact. they 
are begging the real questions: Overkill for what? 
What are the targets? Who would strike first’ For 


3This, of course, is where civil defense comes in. There is nc doubt 
that the Russians are spending many times what we «o to evacuate 
and protect urban populations in the event of warning of nuclear 
war. The full extent of their motives is not clear. The <ffectiveness of 
even the most heroic and technically virtuose measures weuld be 
vitiated by their severe climate and by the fact that tkzy migat have 
no cities to return to—if we pursued a counter-city st-ategy. nsum, 
it is doubtful that they could escape enough destruction to change 
their calculation from bad to acceptable. And, in any case, Russian 
persistence in civil defense can only support the preposal, offered 
here, that the United States move to a counter-military, rather than 
a counter-city, strategy. 
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what reason? In other words, the numbers don't prove 
anything. For some strategies we already have twenty 
times too many warheads or megatons; for others we 
will never have enough. And getting rid of "surplus" 
killing power would not in itself improve strategic 
stability. It all gets back to the strategies themselves. 
They might be good or bad, but the matter is not self- 
evident. 

So we can dispose of the notion that a nuclear war 
would start “out of the blue." That's not how it works. 
A future nuclear war might grow out of some fester- 
ing, escalating crisis—another confrontation in the 
Middle East, or a succession dispute in Yugoslavia— 
where conflict had already been joined and each side 
had already developed reasons to be nervous about the 
other's resort to nuclear weapons. Then, in this game 
theorist’s nightmare, an edgy or desperate enemy 
might be inspired to unleash a nuclear strike—if he 
had the technical ability to destroy a large portion of 
his adversary’s nuclear forces. 

By the same token, we can dispose of the notion that 
a nuclear war would start with an attack on cities. 
There is absolutely no sense in this. A nuclear aggres- 
sor would start a war by attempting to disarm as much 
of his opponent’s nuclear force as possible, in order to 
limit damage to himself from a retaliatory strike. 

So, whether we like it or not we are back to thinking 
about *counterforce." And the game of counterforce 
is about the relationship between "their" capability 
and “our” vulnerability. It can be expressed this way: 
"They" are capable to the extent that their nuclear 
force has accuracy and large numbers of warheads. 
“We” are vulnerable to the extent that our forces are 
fixed in known places ("sitting ducks") and not well 
protected (not in hardened shelters and not guarded 
by antiballistic missiles). But a simpler way of sum- 
marizing it is this: If they can't disarm us, they aren't 
going to try to hit us. 


A modest proposal 


he solution to strategic nuclear vulnerability 

may lie not in the expansion of force, as the 

hawks urge, but in retrenchment, moves of 
unilateral restraint. Previous proposals of unilateral 
restraint have been viewed as mere gambits, psycho- 
logical bait, to be withdrawn or reversed if they are not 
reciprocated. Genuine unilateral moves would have to 
make strategic sense in themselves, so that they could 
be sustained whether or not they were reciprocated by 
the other nuclear superpower. 


The solution to strategic nuclear vulnerability may 
lie not in the expansion of force, as the hawks 


We can restore strategic stability with a posture 
that calls for a smaller and cheaper nuclear arsenal, 
sufficient for purposes of deterrence. To achieve this 
posture, the United States would abandon all fixed 
land-based missiles as they become vulnerable to 
enemy attack, and refrain from replacing them with 
mobile land-based missiles. (This posture would be 
accompanied by twc changes in nuclear doctrine: 
noncivilian targeting and no-first-use.) The abandon- 
ment of land-based missiles would move the United 
States away from the present triad of nuclear forces to 
a dyad consisting of submarines and bombers. We 
would not make this move hastily, but only as we 
developed the technology to insure accurate coverage 
of equivalent targets with our undersea weapons 
systems. Among cther things, we would need to solve 
the “command-and-control”’ problem—the problem of 
sending foolproof orders and receiving timely informa- 
tion from submarines on station. 

There are other things we could do. We could 
deploy the longer-range Trident I (or C-4) missile, at 
first installmg it im our present Poseidon submarines. 
This would allow our submarines to operate farther 
from their targets, coser to their bases, and in a 
greater area of ocean, extending their invulnerability 
by complicating the enemy's antisubmarine warfare. 
We could complement this move by developing medi- 
um-range air-launchec cruise missiles for our existing 
B-52 bombers. This is the course President Carter has 
chosen in making his laudable decision to dispense 
with the construction of more B-1 bombers (at a price 
of $102 million per plane). 

None of these programs is expansive. Accuracy and 
command-and-control for sea-based weapons are, for 
better or worse, already in advanced stages of develop- 
ment. The Trident I missile should be ready for 
deployment in 1979. The air-launched cruise missile, 
already far along, is ore weapons system that is likely 
to survive any future SALT restrictions. In fact, the 
strategic stance outlined here would allow significant 
savings in the defense budget. Moving to a dyad of 
forces, and eliminating unneeded air defense, would 
eventually reduce the cost of strategic forces from the 
$23.4 billion requestec for fiscal year 1977 to about 
$14.2 billion a year (in 1977 dollars). 

This position admittedly presents some problems for 
arms control as it has been conventionally construed. 
Cruise missiles, in particular, complicate the task of 
verification (though they don't completely defeat the 
possibility of controls). But verification is not an inde- 
pendent objective of arms control; it is only a tool. The 


urge, but in retrenchment. 


question is whether we want the semblance of *arms 
control" or the reality of strategic stability. 

Ironically, strategic stability would also be en- 
hanced if the Russians shifted from fixed land-based 
missiles to land-mobile missiles. They would be 
accomplishing the analogy of our “putting missiles to 
sea" by using their expansive land mass to conceal 
their mobile missiles. This, again, would complicate 
the verification of numbers. But it would also diminish 
the Soviets’ fear of an American first strike. 

The move from triad to dyad is not a form of “uni- 
lateral disarmament.” In fact, the United States 
would gain, not lose. The new posture would enhance 
strategic stability by reducing incentives for an adver- 
sary to strike at our nuclear force. In the peculiar 
algebra of nuclear strategy, less can be more. 


The moral dimension 


ow, what would we do with such a force? 

N This question involves doctrine, and nu- 

clear doctrine has two aspects: (1) What 

do we aim at? This is targeting. (2) Who strikes first? 
I call this precedence of use. 

These aspects of doctrine lead inevitably to consid- 
erations of morality. It can’t be avoided: morality and 
strategic doctrine are intertwined. They would be 
inextricable at the moment some future President had 
to make a decision to use the nuclear forces at his 
disposal. In the extremity of choice, leaders wouldn’t 
simply go ahead with their preplanned options and 
their doomsday responses. And because they wouldn’t 
simply do that (though they might conceivably end up 
doing it), whole strategies, force structures, and 
doctrines might, in an instant of reflection, be negated 
by a flicker of moral concern (or moral cowardice, as 
some might have it). So we might as well take morality 
into consideration at the beginning of the process of 
considering nuclear strategies, since it would be perti- 
nent at the moment of execution. 

A nuclear strategy deliberately designed to be moral 
would start with two main concerns: (1) to avoid, as 
far as possible, civilian deaths in a nuclear war; and 
(2) to minimize the possibility of ever using nuclear 
weapons. 

The trouble with the nuclear doctrines that have 
been adopted or asserted so far, the doctrines of coun- 
tervalue and counterforce, is that they do not reconcile 
these two moral concerns. Measures that purport to 
limit damage to populations (i.e. counterforce) have 
entailed the kinds of weapons systems (combining 
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accuracy with high yields, selective control. and large 
numbers of warheads) that destabilize the nuclear 
balance and so increase the likelihood of the use of 
nuclear weapons in a war. Measures to seduce the 
likelihood of nuclear war have up to now consisted 
primarily of increasing the contingent probability and 
horror of retaliation against civilians (i.e counter- 
value), and this effect has been reinforced by the fact 
that the weapons systems expected to survive a pre- 
emptive attack (air-delivered and submarine-launched 
bombs and missiles) are also those that, because of 
their inaccuracy, have been relatively restricted to 
civilian targets. (Some advocates of countervalue. who 
want its stability without its immorality. say it is 
permissible to threaten to do something one might not 
actually have to do. But they have no right to assume, 
in order to absolve themselves of serious moral choice, 
that perfect deterrence will always prevail.) 

It is possible with nuclear doctrine, jus: as i- was 
with nuclear posture, to find another way, one that 
reconciles the two profound moral principles of spar- 
ing noncombatants and avoiding war. As some have 
pointed out, avoiding civilian deaths in a muclear war 
calls for a ““countercombatant” targeting doctrine, or 
the targeting of the aggressor nation's military forces. 
This need not be counterforce in the sense, sey, of 
James Schlesinger’s “retargeting doctrine" of January 
1974, or of Robert McNamara's “Ann Arbor doc- 
trine" of June 1962. To implement thi- targeting 
doctrine, U.S. forces would have to be tightly com- 
manded and controlled, and accurate. Aeccuracy in 
itself is not evil. As long as we enhance the accuracy of 
weapons systems that are invulnerable, there is still no 
incentive for an adversary to initiate a first strike 
against them. Therefore, their accuracy is a neutral 
factor in its effect on strategic stability. 

The second moral requisite, minimizing the possi- 
bility of ever using nuclear weapons, breaks into two 
components. The first is indirect: eliminating an 
adversary's incentive to attack our missiles, touching 
off our second strike. This can be achieved »y adopting 
the posture suggested before, the scrapping of our “‘sit- 
ting-duck" land-based missiles. The second compo- 
nent is more direct: imposing restraints on ourse'ves to 
prevent us from launching a first strike or the adver- 
sary's nuclear forces. There was a time when mple- 
menting the first objective, giving up land-based 
missiles, would have automatically accomplished the 
second, because sea-based missiles were so inaccurate 
that they could not be relied on to hit an eremy's 
missiles. Consequently there would have been no 
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sound reason for us to fire them first. But as accurate 
guidance is built into our submarine-launched missiles 
(global satellite positioning and terminal homing sys- 
tems), they become reliable for use in a preemptive 
strike. 

This brings us to the second component of mini- 
mizing nuclear war, and the last component of this 
*modest proposal": Since we cannot any longer solve 
the moral problem of avoiding nuclear war just by 
making a quick fix in our posture, we must face 
squarely the question of the doctrine of precedence of 
use. We must impose upon ourselves a stringent no- 
first-use doctrine: We would not use nuclear weapons 
except in response to a nuclear attack on our own 
territory or that of treaty allies to whose nuclear 
defense we are committed; and even then, we would 
strike only at military targets, even if the adversary's 
attack had hit our cities. (The prospect of the "neutron 
bomb" has no bearing on this discussion; it is contem- 
plated as a battlefield weapon to be used against 
soldiers, not civilians.) 

Others have proposed a no-first-use doctrine (for 
example, Richard H. Ullman in “No First Use of 
Nuclear Weapons," Foreign Affairs, July 1972, and 
Bruce M. Russett in “No First Use of Nuclear 
Weapons,” Worldview, November 1976). But no one 
has joined it with such restrictive conditions for our 
retaliatory strike. Of course, if American cities were 
damaged by an enemy’s nuclear attack, it would be 
nearly impossible, politically and psychologically, for 
a President to restrict our counterattack to military 
targets. Yet even then there is a valid argument, both 
practical and moral, for such restraint. Striking "ene- 
my” populations would divert our nuclear weapons 
from more significant military targets. It would make 
no more strategic sense than it ever did, and no moral 
sense at all. 


Choices 


nuclear policy based on a dyad of forces and 

a doctrine of no-cities and no-first-use does 

not solve all problems. But neither has any 

other nuclear policy, past or present, actual or hypo- 

thetical. In designing a nuclear policy, we are con- 

fronted with three possible flaws: instability, immoral- 

ity, or incredibility. We can avoid as many as two of 
these flaws, but we can’t avoid them all, entirely. 

The policy proposed here might strain the credi- 

bility of our “extended deterrence,” that is, the protec- 

tive nuclear umbrella that we purport to hold over our 


Morality and strategic doctrine are intertwined. They would 
be inextricable at the moment some future President had to 
make a decision to use the nuclear forces at his disposal. 


allies. Since our nuclear riposte would be strictly 
reserved as a response to a nuclear attack, and our 
retaliation would be limited to military targets, the 
"coupling" of our strategic nuclear arsenal and our 
alliance commitments might be impaired. In turn, the 
attempt to restrain nuclear proliferation might be 
hampered. 

But, from everything we have seen in the past 
fifteen or twenty years, our nuclear coupling is already 
somewhat less than whole. The days of John Foster 
Dulles and cheap extended deterrence are gone for- 
ever. In fact. our alliance commitments have long ago 
been eroded. implicitly and inevitably, by the advent 
of nuclear competition itself. In an era of nuclear 
parity and “nuclear plenty,” the probability that a 
protector state would have the will to use its ultimate 
weapon to defend an ally might still be sufficient to 
deter a potential aggressor; but it is not always suffi- 
cient to convince the ally itself. 

These “new facts” of nuclear trust and terror do not 
dictate the abandonment of our alliances. No one 
wants to disturb the shape of our associations, or 
deflect sympathy from the polities, societies, and civi- 
lizations of Western Europe, Israel, and Japan. But 
assurances of loyalty unfortunately don’t have any 
strategic value; they don’t impress our allies very 
much, either. The real question is not the shape but 
the implicit content of our alliances; not what we 
would like to do, but what we are /ikely to do, in the 
face of certain challenges. This is what has been 
changing. as our strategic circumstances change. And 
this is what concerns our allies. 

In short, there are already holes in our nuclear 
umbrella, though optimists would not care to notice 
them until we had to open it. What can be done to 
compensate ‘or an increasingly ambiguous nuclear 
commitment" This is not an essay on the repair of 
alliances, but it is fair to note that there are only two 
basic answers. Some people may conclude that we 
should—and can—muster the national will to 
strengthen the common conventional defense, particu- 
larly in Europe. Others may suspect that we ourselves 
cannot elicit the larger resources needed to offset a 
Soviet conventional buildup in the center and on the 
flanks of NATO, and conclude that we should *'de- 
volve" the additional defensive responsibilities to our 
allies. Though thev also now lack the political will, we 
might at least hepe that their situation, and our 
abstention, woulc force greater efforts toward their 
own defense. 

But before we arrive at this exacting choice, there 


are two considerations that might provide relief, if we 
grasp their implications and their opportunities. One is 
the fact that we could make a dozen important 
improvements in our conventional posture in Europe 
that would cost little and in some cases nothing— 
improvements in the command of forces, the standard- 
ization and "interoperability" of weapons systems, the 
integration of logistics and communications, the rede- 
ployment of units, etc. There is nardly any excuse for 


failing to do these things. The other consideration is 


that, in conventional just as in ruclear confrontation, 
an adversary will hesitate in the face of far less perfect 
deterrence than might be comfortable for an ally. 


n any case, all that this proposal implies is that we 
would not, as before, depend residually and 
mindlessly on the first or indiscriminate use of 

nuclear weapons to defend our alliances, to take up the 
slack in our defensive preparations and bridge the 
strategic contradictions of our present policies. In 
making hard choices among less than satisfying alter- 
natives, we must not convert a dilemma of regional 
conventional defense into a prescription for global 
nuclear holocaust. 

These questions should be aired on this side of the 
Atlantic, if for no other reason than that they have 
been aired for some time on the other. (France, of 
course, long ago acted on its speculations about Amer- 
ican behavior.) Alliance loyalism should rest on some- 
thing more substantial than wishful thinking. 

To the ultimate questions of deterrence and alliance 
there are no uncomplicated answers. But at least at 
this immediate juncture of strategic choice, there is a 
direction we can take that is constructive. Will this 
Administration pursue this direction—real reduc- 
tions—not as a bargaining ploy or stratagem to dis- 
arm the Russians, but as a path to strategic stability? 

Surveying the swaying scaffolding of détente, many 
of those who hope for peace are saying that the first 
objective is to restore political confidence and good 
will with the Soviets—that technical arrangements 
will follow. This is not necessarily so. Trust must be 
founded on the technical and logical conditions of stra- 
tegic stability. Just as lack of trust can impede efforts 
to control arms, strategic instability can raise suspi- 
cions and undermine political confidence and good 
will. 

If we are going to succeed in either objective— 
restoring trust or restoring stabil ty—we will have to 
pursue both. O 
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LA BOCCA DELLA VERITA 








by Peter Davison 


. . . One of those pleasant old watercolors of 
Rome . . . the little piazza called the Mouth of 
Truth after the big marble face of the sun in the 
church portico, whose mouth was supposed to snap 
shut if you put your band in it and told a lie, but 
which was perhaps ar ancient sewer lid. . . 

—E’eanor Clark, Rome and a Villa 


I thrust my fingers, crossed in an artful lie, 
into the mouth of truth, the fluid of sex, 
the darkness of death, murmuring tuneful noises. 
The porch of a church ought to be good for a gamble. 
In front, the face of the sun. Behind, the temples, 
one round, the Temple of Vesta, home and hearth, 
one square, the Temple della Fortuna Virile. 
Both sexes call on us to tell the truth. 


If I speak out, wil doves and bluebirds descend 
and the butterdies o^ the world slip their leashes? 
If I tell, will tizers carry me to Tibet 
and elect me poet-priest of a sunlit island? 

I have turned away from the pleaders 

and pretended to be asleep. 

Only a stone's throw from Cloaca Maxima 

I cringe in the lap of the great goddess, 

shrinking from these monumental Roman exertions. 
Who asked mv soul to magnify the Lord? 


Take the right haad. Place it in the sun's mouth. 
If art is not “a lie that tells the truth,” 
why else, except in aid of some good god, 
should I hope to tel. the world my kind of lie 
and not be swallowed by a river of darkness? 


I dare to pledge my powers to the sun. 
How coldly will the marble give its answer? 
If I have truly lied :n the mouth of truth 
let my right hand forget her cunning. 
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GORM 


A story by Ella Leffland 





P Nheir mother being dead and their father out 
drinking, Helga had to look out for her youn- 
ger brother, Gorm. His was an old Viking 

name, a king's to boot. their father’s doing—like a lot 

of drunkards, he had a grandiose streak. But Gorm 
was only a rzw-nosed sniffer, even at the best of times; 
reedy, prone to brenchitis, and to white hysteria when 
his father rampaged. The boy was a seeker of dark and 
quiet cormers. There was a certain sweetness in him, 
but he was too long-faced; he got on your nerves. 

Helga did what she could. She asked him along when 

she went for walks in the beech wood—she was afraid 

to go alone, anyway; she let him touch her puzzle- 
piece set as soon as she outgrew it; and she cooked for 
him, throwing together his meal in the dark little 

kitchen; but then she was out the door, already a 

grown girl after all, and madly enamored of a young 

cabinetmaker down the street. 


They lived in the Danish harbor town of Esbjerg, 
and when Gorm turned fourteen his father got him 
aboard a freighter as a mess boy. Helga stood by the 
herring crates on the dock and shouted “Held og 
lykke! Good luck!” until her throat ached and the 
gangway was up. Then she turned around and strolled 
home. She was glad to be free, and the ship would 
make a man of him. 

While Gorm was on this year-long voyage, their 
father’s liver did everyone a great favor and killed him. 
Helga married Georg, her young cabinetmaker, and 
moved to the United States with him, settling in 
Oregon. In a way it was a pity, Helga felt, because 
Gorm would have no one to come home to, but she had 
no choice in the matter. This was in 1928. 

Gorm’s letters came regularly over the years, 
cramped, carefully written accounts of foreign places, 
mostly in the South Pacific. At first Helga read them 
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ATA murmuring “hum” at the bottom of every 
page; then she fell into the habit of skipping para- 
graphs and putting the letters away with the intention 
-of rereading them some other time. 

_ In 1935 she and her family—she now had a ycung 
.child— were having trouble keeping their heads above 










-had settled in Manila with a job as apprentice ship's 
- chandler and a Filipino bride. The wedding picture he 
sent showed him to be much the same as she rerem- 
- bered: thin-faced, narrow-shouldered, a little bent. but 
- . his hand rested happily in his bride's. The girl, waose 
< name was Elena, had a flat, swarthy, but rather 
attractive face, notable mainly for a lor of dark 
lipstick. 

From then on it was Elena this and Eleaa that in 
every letter. A child was born to them, whom they 
named Juana Helga. Helga was touched, though it 
had a clumsy ring. "There's no doubt she'll 5e a 
beauty when she grows up," Gorm wrote. He sent 
photographs. The baby was in fact beautiful, luckily 
having inherited from her father only his blue eyes. 

Then for a year there was no word. The times were 
bad, he wrote at last from New Zealand, where they 


his family afloat, he corresponded only at Christmas. 
Eventually he gave up New Zealand and they left for 
India, where he had been offered a job or a rubber 
plantation. Here, at last, he did very well, aad in 1947 
he wrote to say that he was going to show his home- 
land to Elena and Juana. He would travel oa ahead to 
Copenhagen and arrange for an apartment—they 
would stay a year—and he would route his trip sc that 
he could visit Helga in Oregon. 


wo months later, Helga drove from her small 

town to the Portland train depot to meet him, 

feeling quite ordinary. But when sbe saw him 

she held him tightly; she found herself squeezing from 

his narrow, familiar shoulders all those distant after- 

noons in the flickering beech woods, im the little 

kitchen with its blue coffee pot, herself humming the 

latest songs and looking out the window at tne sea. She 

could smell the salt water, and the coffee simmering 

on the stove. They were smells that had meznt nothing 

to her at the time, but now they caused a deep, broken 

sigh to fall from her lips. Then, spent and gratified, she 
blew her nose. | 

He was crying without a sound. 
. “Gorm,” she scolded, laughing, and lifted his chin. 
7 Hev was a itle old man of X UNO. lis orano 








S B Ella Leffland i is s the author of Mrs. “Munck and Love Dut 
B afs Season. ?w 


water, but Gorm’s letters had grown animated. He | 


had decided to homestead. After that, trying to keep - 






face was. crosshatched with. wrinkles, his yellow h f 
had thinned and faded, and his eyes had sunk into his 
head from squinting at. the sun. But he was smartly 
dressed in a white linen suit with a red carnation in the 
lapel, and on his feet were pointed, white, perforated 
shoes. At last he too blew his nose, and linking her arm 

in his she led him to the car. E 

The town she lived in wasn't much, nor was the little — 
bungalow, but Gorm walked around the small rooms 
admiring them. When he was introduced to Barbara 
his thirteen-year-old niece, his whole face lit up and he ~ 
planted a radiant kiss on her cheek. Among the gifts — 
he had brought from India was a pair of silver toe 
bells, and these he gave to the child. She pulled off her 
shoes and socks, slipped on the rings, and sped around 
the room, jingling. Then she dragged him off, chat- 
tering in his ear. 

Helga took great pains to make the mu evening a 
memorable one. In Portland she had bought all the 
imported Danish delicacies most likely to please her  - 
brother, plus good cigars and aquavit. Now she set a. 
fine table with her best china and silver. She was 
happy to see that Georg and Barbara liked Gorm, but 
then there had always been something approachable 
about him, a desire to please. It was a nice evening, 
even if she had spent too much money on it. 

But the next morning when she came into the 
kitchen to her dirty dishes, she said to herself with an- 
accepting shrug, “We finished the food, the aquavit, 
and all that we had to say to each other." And it was 
true. 

He was to stay two weeks, but already by the third 
day she was tired of him. In the first place, the house 
was too small. He offered to stay at a hotel, but Georg. 
put his foot down, though Helga herself didn't think it 
such a bad idea. As the days wore on, she had whis- — 
pered arguments with Georg about this, but he was = 
adamant; she couldn't imagine why. Then she under- — 
stood. He thought Gorm's suggestion was a slam at 
their hospitality; Gorm must feel they were too poor to 
put him up. Her husband had come to this country to 
make good, and he had not done so, and it was a sore 
spot with him. It was a sore spot with her, too; he had 
disappointed her. And here was Gorm, marked at the _ 
start as a failure, wearing white perforated shoes, and > 
dribbling dollars like a leaky faucet, treating them to 
big dinners at the only restaurant in town, and buying E 
expensive gifts for Barbara—even a coat. It was going E 
a little far, she had to admit. uu 

At the beginning Barbara was mad about Gori 
because he was mad about her. Except that Juana was 
dark, and a couple of years younger, she and her 
cousin could have been twins, he said; and they had the ` 
same sweetness of character. 3 

“Yes, I ate Barbara’s got her sweet side,” 


















































































Helga agreed with a sigh, trying to get on with her 
housework as Gorm hung at her side, talking, talking. 
By now she knew all that there was to know about his 
. family. Juana attended a Catholic school run by the 
nuns, and was good at languages. Elena had taken to 
the Indian ways and wore a sari—much more beau- 
tiful than Western dress. He sent his two girls to the 
north of India during the hot season and joined them 
there on his holiday. They swam together in a little 
lake. | 
_. "And we can’t even offer you a municipal pool," 
- Helga said with a sarcastic edge. "Excuse me, Gorm, | 
- have to sweep." 
(5 s But Barbera loved his tales. He told her all that he 
... did on the plantation and she hung on every word. 
^os “Let her teacher try to explain a rubber plantation 
-and she'd be bored stiff," Helga said. Barbara had her 
sweet side, ro doubt, but she was like any other child; 
she had her faults, she was troublesome and forgetful. 
It was not wise to idolize a child; children themselves 
realized this; and finally she saw the girl grow tired of 
her uncie's aitentiveness. 

Or, Helge wondered for a moment, was it because 
he no longer bought her presents, having finally 
noticed Georg's coolness toward his lavishness? Was 
the child rezily as false as that? Was there something 
missing in her? And she thought further. Maybe there 

<u. was something missing in all three of them. Where 
was the affeetion that burned like a red coal in Gorm's 
“family? Yes, bu: Gorm was a freak of nature, his 
gratitude for his family went beyond all bounds, his 
 sentimertality was cloying, unbearable. If she had to 
hear once more how he missed them she would tell him 
to be quiet. Still, she found herself realizing that it had 
been many years since Georg had looked at her with 
tenderness. But that was how life went. 
. She tried to make herself scarce, rewriting old 
recipes and ironing in her bedroom, anything to keep 
Gorm at bay. But sometimes her conscience got the 
est of her and she sought him out. One afternoon she 
oined him im the back yard. She was ashamed of the 
ard, dinky, crisscrossed with clotheslines, kitchen 
hairs, and a card table making do for the garden 
furnit ire she would have liked. As they sat together in 
the crisp winter sunlight, Gorm noticed something 
- glinting on the ground. He picked it up, and holding it 
in his fingers, gave an embarrassed smile. It was one of 
the silver toe rings, bent and encrusted with dirt. 
l "She is so careless,” Helga apologized. But children 
always broke everything you gave them; it shouldn't be 
taken personally... 
.. Soon after, he made plans to leave. He should be in 
Copenhagen the beginning of March, as his family 
ould | = arriving in April. They had already sailed 
m Bombay two weeks ago. 



















































Gorm 


"We couldn't all of us have gone by way of the E 
States," he said. “It would have been too expensive.” > 
“Well, you don't say," Helga heard her husband E 
mutter under his breath. 5 
Now the festivity of Gorm’s arrival was. ee in 


the advent of his departure. She cooked his favorite | 
dishes, he went over train routes and schedules, they . 
stayed up late talking, and nine days after his arrival — 
Helga drove him back to the train depot. Standing on 


the platform, he broke down as he had the first time. 
"Come, come, Gorm,” she admonished gently. 


Squeezing her hand, he turned docu teat: : | 


ed the train. She drove home feeling relieved. 

A few weeks later he wrote from Copenhagen, 
thanking them for their hospitality. He said he had - 
rented a nice apartment, probably with a good view if 
ever it stopped snowing. It was late in the year for a 
heavy snowfall, he was not used to such bitter cold and 
suffered from it, but in a way he hoped it would last till 
Elena and Juana came. The white city would dazzle . 
them. He expected them soon. : : 

Then there was a second letter from Copenhagen, 
this time from Elena, written in a childish, illiterate 
scrawl. 

“I can't even read it," Helga complained. 

“She’s just a Filipino, what d'you expect?" Georg 
said, squinting over her shoulder at the sheet of paper. 
Helga studied it three times before she could translate 
it into sense: the terrible weather, it was pneumonia, 
her ship docked in the morning, he died that night, her 
Gorm that she loved, maybe too much, how to live on? 
and this big apartment with him nowhere in it, her 
grief half crazed her— 

Helga put the letter down slowly and looked at her 
husband. 

"Gorm is dead," 
bedroom to be alone. | l 

The next day she sat down and wrote Elsa! a letter à 
of condolence, but she never heard from her again. In 
her heart she wondered if Gorm, in his last hours, had 


she said, and went into the 


told his wife he had not felt welcome during his visit. It .— 


hardly seemed plausible. More likely, after the shock . 
wore off and she had time to think, the v woman was 
ashamed of her English. 


y 1962 things had looked up for Georg. He had 
gone into the contracting business and it was - 
| flourishing. He and Helga had moved into a - 
large split-level ranch house in the Portland suburbs; 
they had beds of flowers in the back, a big patio, and - 
garden furniture of wrought iron. Barbara had sur- 





prised them by not marrying, but as a. single girl she | A 





was doing well, with a high-paying adve st 
Portland. Though she lived only a few 
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< from them, they never saw her, and Helga azcepted it, 
_ knowing that that was what happened whes children 
; grew up. 

.  Sheand Georg had a dics to make this summer. 
- Should they buy a boat or take a trip back to 
. Denmark? They were not quite at the point wàere 
. they could do both. Denmark won. In June they flew 
. to London, traveled up to Harwich, and fom there 
- took the boat to Esbjerg, where they stayed a week, 
visiting old friends and looking over the little streets 
: where they had grown up. When they had purged 
themselves of a homesickness they had been largely 


.. unaware of, they continued without regret to Copen- 


hagen, where they checked into a moderately expen- 
sive hotel. They shopped along Strøget, they wert to 
Tivoli, they took tours on excursion boats ard went to 
nightclubs where they even danced together. Then one 
day, while her husband visited an old unce—Helga 
refused to go; old people always wound up making her 
impatient—she set off for Gorm and Elena's arart- 
ment of fifteen years ago, transferring from tram to 
bus with a map in her hand. 

Most likely Elena and the girl had gone back to 
India or the Philippines, but it was possible that they 
had staved on in Denmark, and if so, she would be 
curious to meet them. If they still lived at the apart- 
ment (of course the girl would be in her micdle twen- 
ties now, married or on her own), that wouid be “ine, 
she. would have a visit with them. If they were not 
there, that would be fine too. She would net trouble 
- further. 

It was a dirty, run-down place, which surprised her; 
of course it might have changed in fifteen «ears. The 
landlady was a Fru Snostrup, a thin-haired œd woman 
. whose pendulous lips shot Copenhagen arget left and 
right. She asked Helga in. 

“Fru Peterson, you want? Devil take me if I can 
keep track of all the Hansens, Jensens, and Petersens 
in this place. . ." 

“Fru Gorm Petersen?" 

“Gorm? What kind of crazy name is : 
nobody here with a name like that.” 

. “She came in 1947, if you could try to semember 
tack. s 7 
* 47? How the hell d'you expect me to—" 
. . "A Latin woman with a little girl? Her rst name 
~ was Elena?" 
. . The old woman's face filled with light. "Latin? Oh, 
- her? Right enough! We had our fill of her, 1 can tell 
—.. you. Nothing but a streetwalker. She was frem one of 
those Latin places all right, Milan, Italy; used to zive 
my nephew the stamps from her letters—bu: don’: . let 
that fool you, she was rotten." 

“No, no," Helga shook her head. "Do yca remem- 

ber a Herr Petersen? Gorm Petersen. He came in '47 





at? No, 











too, just before she did. A sickly looking young ma | 
over from India?" 

Again light filled the old woman's face. "Him 
Sure, sure, I remember him right enough. Looked 

a sausage that’s lain too long. I had his number 
away, don't know why I took him except I’m such 
easy mark. Sat like a lump for days on end, finally 
landed up in the nuthouse with 300 kroner SINE : 
me.” 

“This Herr Petersen died. His wife and child v were e 
with him?” i 

“There wasn’t nobody with that man.” 

“Well, it was someone else.” 

“Pm pleased to hope so. That man wasn't good for 
nothing. Went out and bought himself a whole outfit © 
all in black and just sat in his room. Think he figured 
on doing himself in but couldn't get up the energy. I... 
kept going up to ask for my rent but he just looked > 
through me, or else he was writing like a maniac. — 
Never no attention to the money he owed me. Got to 
where I poked around myself, but all he had was some - 
papers and some fancy white clothes that wouldn't 
have kept the weakest wind out, and crazy white shoes 
with little holes drilled in them like a sieve. Finally I 
called the police and they carted him off to the 
nuthouse, and 300 kroner owing me." 

Helga felt behind her for a chair. 

“You getting sick?" 

After sitting for a while, she rue "Where was he 
taken?" 

"Damned if I know. The Beano, | suppose." 
And with that she screamed at her cat, who was sharp- 
ening its claws on her leg. 































e sat in a ward with some twenty others of. 
his kind, staring straight ahead. In orderto 
make him notice her, Helga placed herself —— — 

in die line of his vision. He stared through her. CE 

“He doesn't see you," said the technician at her 
side. "You can stand there all day." 

She was silent. She gazed at the immobile figure. . 
After a while she said, “Do you know how old he is? 7 
He is only forty-seven,” " 

The blue eyes ene webbed over by some senile 

mucus. The skin, once bronzed by the Eastern sun, 
was dead white. The last of his hair had gone, — 

disclosing a bony skull as fragile as an eggshell. She. l 

put her hand, trembling, on his, and felt a dryness, a - 

coldness. She turned and left him. = 

“I don't understand. I don’t understand,” she said. 

She was told to make an appointment with the 
doctor. She did so, and returned two days later, again 

alone. She had told Georg, but: Me did not want him 
with her. 
























- The doctsr wes a young man—too young, she 
thought angrily, ner hands in her lap spread out in 
order not tx clench. She had felt very angry the last 
_ two days, almost furious, and Georg had commented, 
“Well, thats par for the course, whenever you get 
depressed (t comes out in your being mad." That 
angered her further—that he had never mentioned 
this before, znd they had known each other thirty-five 
years. 
"You are 3is sister?" the doctor said. 
: She told ham thet she had seen her brother only once 
da the last hirty-five years, in 1947, and she was 
~ angered by tze codi, clinical way his eyes went over the 
< file spread oat before him on the desk. “The year he 
came here," ne said, arranging the papers. As though 
that aged, stbhuman creature down the hall did not 
exist, only pepers existed. 
"What is. the matter with my brother?" she 
demanded. 
.She was izformed that he was a catatonic schizo- 
phrenic. The term meant nothing to her. She wanted 
. ..to know whet was wrong with him, how he got that 
^. way, what cauld be done. 
“What is tne reeson?” she snapped, her head trem- 
bling. 
The young;doctcr looked at her for a moment, then 
said, “Apparently Herr Petersen never recovered from 
the blow of lesing ais wife and child. But let's start at 
the beginning. If you'll tell me—" 
— c Lost tiere? They lost Aim!” She pressed her hand 
. to her forehead. “I'm sorry, I didn't mean to shout. 
- But it's a complete shock to have found him here, I'm 
. completely cenfused . . . if you could be as clear as 
youcan.. ^ 
“If you'll z ve me the opportunity," he said, courte- 
“ously. "You «o understand that his wife left him, 
taking the chd? Cur records show that she. . .” 
<o “But she was with him when he died! I mean when 
he—I don't i:xow— but she wrote me! From right here 
e, from his apartment! She came to join 
him—that 8: why he took the apartment!” 
“No, you 13 misunderstand. It was in 1936 that she 
= left him. We wave kere...” 
. "But Helga was not listening. She could not grasp 
what he had said. She stared at a corner of the desk, 
and presently 3 souad of wind went through her head: 
the Catholic: school, the lake, the sari that was more 
- beautiful thar Wes:ern dress . 
^. The doctor was still talking. 
“No,” she-Eroke in harshly. "It is you who misun- 
derstand! Whit you say is impossible!" 

, "H akow me to continue, please. Believe me, | 
understand that you're upset —" He laid his finger on 
3 | rvelope stapled to a sheet of type- 
written paper "There was only one letter found 










































among his effects. It was dated 1936, addressed to hin e 

in Manila, and sent from some other part of the P 
ippines. It was obviously from his wife——comm 
perhaps—telling him that she had taken 
and left him for another man. It was writt 
ish, and signed Elena. Was that the wife 

Helga gave a slight, automatic nod. > 

"You see, it will be of great assistan 
as his sister, can fill us in. We have alr 
go by—" 

She took a deep, impatient. bie 
ter—" 

"Well, by itself the letter wasn " partic 

nating, but in view of what was discover 
came here—" He picked up another typed sheet. “In- | 
cidentally, it says here, ‘dressed entirely in black’ - 
they were able to put some of the pieces together. They 
found in his pockets some dozen or so notes signed 
with his wife’s name, each one saying ‘Gorm has died, 
I grieve for him,’ or some variation-—" He read from 
the sheet: “ ‘I am mad with grief; I long for Gorm, but 
he is dead.’ The notes themselves are almost indeci- 
pherable." He nudged a small packet, bound with 
rubber bands, across the desk. “Degeneration is com- 
monly manifested in the handwriting.” 

She looked at the packet. She recognized the scrawl. 
Her anger had left her; in its place was a sharp, rising 
nausea. 

“Well, there it is. We know very little. There was 
nothing to go by in his effects except for the letter. 
And his passport, of course, and a pile of old clothes— 
that was all there was in his room, it says here." He 
tapped the sheet of paper. “He must have gotten rid of 
everything else—a man preparing for death." | 

“But he didn't die, he didn't kill himself." 

"What would you call it?" 

He began putting the papers back in the folder. 

She sat forward in her chair. “There must be some- 
thing else. Isn't there something else?" 

"Not really. Through his passport they checked his 
birthplace, of course." He opened the folder and shuf- 
fled through the papers. He read: “ ‘Born December 
20, 1914, in Aalborg, to Poul and Anna Petersen. No 
further information.’ " | 

"No, we left there when he was an infant. He grew 
up in Esbjerg." 

"Well, you see, his cany years are a total blank to 
us. That's where you—" 

"And that was as far as you looked?" 

“Not at all," he said, glancing back at the sheet. 
*His place of residence in India was of course on his 
passport; they were able to get in touch with his 
employer there. A sketchy report, though. ‘Minor 
plantation official . began employment in 1939 
. . . married, family to join him. . . this status main- 
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tained . an indifferent worker, but: not incompetent 
l . kept to himself . . . took year's leave ef absence 

Jannat of this ae . . Dated May of 1947. And 
there you are. We're really very much in the dark, still. 
He has never spoken a word. As I said before, it would 
be helpful to us if you would tell us whatever you 
know—his early years—his condition wher he visited 
you—" 

“There is hope, then?" she asked quickly. 

“One can never say for sure that there is xo hope. In 
this case—1 must be candid; fifteen years is a very 
long time. But we wouldn't be doing our job f we 
didn't make as thorough a—” 

“Of course," she nodded, getting heavily to her feet. 


HORSE 
CHESTNUT 


“But Pn m | not up to it now. m have to come back. 
"Of course; id he oa “| | anderstanch oe * 
uus she stood waiting for the bus. Then sh 

an d started walking.. It was a long distanc 

E to nthe hotel. The sky was clear and the sun. shon 

kot on her face. She had not walked so far since sh 

girl in Esbjerg, wandering through the be 
ods, which frightened her if she was alone, < 
kumming snatches of the latest. songs and thinking 

Georg and how she could get a dress that would dazzle 

his eyes, and calling over her shoulder, “Gorm, stay - 

close. No, don't talk. .Be quiet. Don't. Ber my 


thoughts.” [ 


I fel from one once. Judy Cole. 
used to put five of them, whole, 


in her mouth. My brothers ran to tell 


my mother: It’s Gary—he fell 

from a tree but he isn’t dead 

As I write this, there is one outside 
I have a weakness, still, for 
The doctor 
put iwo fingers into my head, - 

ting y with novocaine, and said. 

to my mother: Look, you can see 

where the skull i is chipped. ` Sometimes we 
mace pipes, or necklaces. “My mother 
groaned and looked away. I could never 
figure out what connection they had 
with horses. 


yet. 
my window. 
women with large mouths. 


Later, Judy Cole was named Miss 
Seattle. Mostly, what I remember is 
bloed all around andr me ae 
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The timeless masterpieces that Fave won the affection of readers 
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Available Exclasively by Subscription 
Subscription Deadline: September 30, 1977 





Over the years—out of all the great books ever 
written—a small number have been chosen by 
readers theraselves as their overwhelming fa- 
vorites. Read by generation after generation. 
Universal'y acclaimed. Cherished by all those 
who have æ leve for fine literature. For they 
are the books that wil live forever in the hearts 
and minds c? people throughout the world. 

Throughout the past three centuries, careful 
records have substantiated the lasting popu- 
larity of these masterpieces. Now, working 
from these records, the editors of The Franklin 
Library have selected one hundred timeless 
masterpieces; to create The Collector's Library 
of the World's Best-Leved Books. 

Each of the one Eundred books in this ex- 
traordinary co lection will be custom-bound in 
fine leather and ornemented in gold. This su- 
perb leather-bound edition will be created 
exclusively for those who subscribe by the 
deadline date of September 30, 1977. There- 
after, this private library of luxurious volumes 
will never be made awailable again. 


Books that have lived for generations 


2. This collection will include such immortal 
< cc masterpieces as Tolswoi's War and Peace, one 
of the grestestonovels ever written; The T hree 
Musketeers, Alexandre Dumas’ tale of adven- 
ture; James Micherer’s sweeping historical 
novel Hawak: Swift's Gulliver's Travels, the 
brilliant and witty cormmentary on man’s follies 
= and foibles: Lost Horizon by James Hilton, the 
romantic tale ef Shangri-La; Leaves of Grass, 
the beloved collection of Walt Whitman’s 
poems; anc. Margaret Mitchell's unforgettable 
story of the O14 South, Gone With the Wind. 
And it will include other great works of fic- 
tion and nonfcion by such masters as Milton, 
Hugo, Hawthorne, Melville, De Maupassant, 
Zola, Maugham, Steinbeck and Hemingway. 
Clearly, these are books to be read, re-read 
and enjoyed fer years to come. Works that 
succeed in capturing the thoughts and emotions 
: of people, the cura amd atmosphere of distant 
"places, the rich adverture of life. Books that 
people have leved anc love today. 
i In every respect, luxurious 
Each of the Books in this private library will 
> be an entirely new edition, individually de- 
-signed by e sxi led beck designer and totally 
distinctive throughout. 
-Each volume will be custom-bound in gen- 
E “uine leather—a great rarity in our day. For 
nothing matches the quality of fine leather- 
- bound books, The soft and supple feel of the 
leather. The warm tcnes and shadings. The 
distinctive aroma. The air of elegance and taste 
that only leatbe--bound books convey. 
“These exquisite leather bindings will be lav- 
. ishly ornamenteé in 22 karat gold. The original 
. binding designs will be worked into the leather 
© in gold, and will embe:lish the front and back 
covers, as well as the spines. The pages, too, 
will be fully edged in Z2 karat gold, to protect 
^; the books and enhance their beauty. 
c fn the tradition of the finest collector's edi- 
tions of the past. the spine of each book will 
be "hubbed" with raised bands, adding a most 


























distinctive quality to each book. 

To complement the gold and leather bind- 
ings, the endsheets will be of beautiful moiré 
fabric, with a matching ribbon marker to dis- 
tinguish each volume and the papers on which 
these books will be printed are of exceptional 
quality as well. Fine book papers—produced 
especially for these volumes. 


Works of art will illustrate each volume 


The Franklin Library will commission promi- 
nent artists of our day to create original illus- 
trations for many of the books, and such 
illustrations will appear only in these leather- 
bound volumes. In addition, famous works by 
outstanding artists of the past will be used to 
illustrate other books in this collection. 

In every case, the illustrations will be created 
—or selected—to add to the collector's reading 
enjoyment. And to enhance the luxury of the 
leather-bound volume. 


Informative literary commentaries 


Each book in the collection will be accom- 
panied by specially-written Notes from the 
Editors, providing fresh insights into the book, 
its author, the period of time in which it was 
written, and the role of this treasured master- 
piece in literary history. 

By reading these commentaries, prepared by 
knowledgeable scholars, you and your family 
will gain an even greater understanding and 
appreciation of those works that have captured 
the imagination of readers for so many years. 


Each volume a limited edition 


From the moment they are issued, the volumes 
in this private library will have assured rarity. 
For each volume will be printed and custom- 
bound solely for subscribers. None will be 
made available in stores or rare book galleries. 
And the total number of complete sets will be 
limited to the exact number of valid subscrip- 
tions postmarked by September 30, 1977. 

The price for each leather-bound volume is 
$39. And this very favorable price will be guar- 













anteed for every volume in the collection. 
thermore, you will have the right to discontin 
your subscription at any time you choose. 
To enter your subscription, mail the app 
tion below to The Franklin Library, Frankli 
Center, Pennsylvania, by. September 30; 1 


SUBSCEIPTION APPLICATION 


the "Worlds “Best Loved Bo 


Must be postma:ked by September 36, 1977 
Limit: One eollection per subscriber 




















The Franklin Library 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091. = 
Please enter my subscription for The Coll 
tors Library oj the World's Best 
Books. This private library will consist 
one hundred voltimes, to be custorm-p 
and bound in genuine leather express 
me. The books will be issued to me. 
rate of one volume per month, and I 
discontinue my subscription at. any 
upon thirty days’ written notice.  - 
I need send no payment now, I w | 
billed $39.* for each leather-bound va 
in advance of its shipment. 3 
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and $275 per book for shipping an 
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They have more—more toys, more 
clothes, more lessons, more privacy, more 


4ravel—but are weaithy children really 
any different frem taeir less fortunate 


counterparts? Yes, they are, says.a 
noted child psychiatrist, who for the 


past twenty years has studied American 


E NT 


children of every social class. Here i 


-his report on the inrer life of the. 
privileged you 


Nae 








table, Comfortable Places 


ramatic and secluded; old, historic, and 
archisecturally interesting; large and with 
good grounds; private and palatial; beauti- 
fully restored; big, interesting, high up, and with an 
uninterrupted view; so the real-estate descriptions go. 
In the cities, it is a town house or luxury apartment on 
Nob Hill, Beacon Hill, the Near North Side, the 
Garden Disirict. Outside the major cities, the house is 
. in a town, township, village, station, even crossing, 
ue anything to:make it clear that one does not live simply 
“in the suburbs," that one is outside or away, well 
outside or well away, as it is so often put. The houses 
vary: imitation English castles; French provincial; 
nineteenth-sentury American; contemporary one-lev- 
els in the tradition of Gropius or Neutra. Sometimes 
the setting is formal, sometimes it is a farm—animais, 
rail fences, pastuseland, a barn, maybe a shed or two, 
a flower garden, and more recently, a few rows of 
vegetables. Sometimes there is a swimming pool, a 
tennis ceur:, a greenhouse. Sometimes the house 
stands on a hill, affords a view for miles around. Some- 
times trees stand close guard; and beyond them, thick 
brush and more trees, a jumble of them: no view, but 
complete privacy. Sometimes there is a paved road 
leading from a street up to the house's entrance. 
«Sometimes the rcad is a dusty path, or a trail—the 
.- casual countrified scene, prized and jealously 
|o guarded. 
< The trees matter; so do the grass and the shrubbery. 
These are not houses in a row, with patches of new 
grass, fledglmg trees, and a bush or two. These are 
>> homes surroundec by spacious lawns and announced 
< by tall, sturdy trees. Hedges are common, carefully 
arranged. And often there is a brook running through 
the land. 
- In Texas or in New Mexico, the architecture of the 
ouses changes, as do to a degree the flora and fauna. 
low the homes are ranches, big sprawling ones, many 
rooms in many wings. Acres and acres of land are 
given over te horse trails, gardens, large swimming 
pools, even airplane strips for private planes. In New 
` Mexico the large adobe houses boast nearby cacti, 
l corrals, and so often, stunning views: across a valley, 
. over toward mountains miles and miles away. 
— In such settings are a small group of America's 
^ children z raised. | have for years visited the homes of 
| boys and giris whose parents are well-to-do indeed, 
and sometimes quite wealthy. They are parents whose 
decisions have affected, in one way or another, the 
working-class sand poor families | have worked with— 
growers, mine owners, other prominent businessmen, 
ers, anc bankers, or real estate operators. I have 























citizenship, if nothing else. Put differe: 










































wanted to know how their children grew up, | i 
children see themselves—and see their mu 
humble age-mates, with whom they share / 


wanted to know how the extremes of class, 
wealth, variously affect the psychological ai 
development of a particular nation's and par pus: 
century's children. - 
"Comfortable, comfortable places" was ihew way one 
girl described her three homes: an enormous duplex - 
apartment in Chicago, a ski lodge in Aspen, and a 
lovely old New England clapboard home by the ocean 
toward the end of Cape Cod. She was not bragging; . 
she knew a pleasurable, cozy, even luxurious life when 
she saw one (had one), and was at ease describing itso : 
many, consistent comforts. She happened to be sitting 
on a large sofa as she offered her observation. She 
touched a nearby pillow, also rather large, then moved 
it a bit closer to herself. In a rather uncharacteristic 
burst of proprietary assertiveness, the girl said: “Pd 
like to keep this pillow for my own house, when I’m 
grown up." 
Children like her have a lot to look after and, some- 
times, feel attached to. At the same time, they may 
often be overwhelmed with toys, gadgets, presents. 
These are children who have to contend with, as well 
as to enjoy, enormous couches, pillows virtually as big 
as Chairs, rugs that were meant to be in the palaces of 
the Middle East, dining room tables bigger than the 
rooms many American children stare with brothers or 
sisters. Always they are aware of the importance and 
fragility of objects: a vase, a dish, a tray, a painting or... 
lithograph or pencil sketch, a lamp. How much of that 
world can the child even comprehend? Sometimes, in — 
a brave attempt to bring everything under control, a — 
young child will enumerate (for the benefit of a — 
teacher or a friend) all that is his or hers, the back- | 
ground against which a life is carried on. | 
Finally, the child may grow weary, abandon ihe 
spoken catalogue and think of one part of his or her 
life that means everything: a snake that can reliably be 
seen in a certain stretch of mixed grass and shrubbery | 
along the driveway; a pair of pheasants who come 
every morning to the lawn and appear remarkably 
relaxed as they find food; a dog or a cat or a pony ora 
pet bird; a friend who lives near a summer home, or 
the son or daughter of a Caribbean cook or maid; a 
visit to an amusement park-—a visit which, for the 
child, meant more than dozens of toys, some virtually 
untouched since they arrived; or a country remem- 
bered above all others— Ireland or England, France or 
Switzerland. E 
These are children who learn to live with choices: 
more clothes, a wider range of food, a greater number 
of games, toys, hobbies, than other boys and. ginis may 
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< ever be able to imagine for themselves. They learn also 
to assume instruction—not only at schoo. but at 
home—for tennis, swimming, dancing, horse»ack rid- 
.. ing. And they learn, often enough, to feel competent at 
- those sports, in control of themselves while playing 
. them, and not least, able to move smoothly fram one to 
© the other rather than driven to excel. It is as if the 
"various outdoor sports are like suits of clothiag, to be 
"put on, enjoyed, then casually slipped off. 
: Something else many of these children lzarn: the 
— newspapers, the radio, the television offer news not 
merely about "others" but about neighbors. friends, 
acquaintances of one’s parents—or about issues one’s 
parents take seriously, talk about, sometimes get quite 
involved in. These are children who have discovered 
that the “news” may well be affected, if not crucially 
molded, by their parents as individuals or assmembers 
of a particular segment of society. Similarly. parental 
authority wielded in the world is matched by parental 
authority exerted at home. Servants are called in, are 
given instructions or, indeed; even replaced summari- 
ly. In a way those servants—by whatever name or 
names they get called—are for these American chil- 
dren a microcosm of the larger world, as they will 
experience it. They are the people who prov:de conve- 
nience and comfort. They are the people who, by and 
large, aim to please. Not all of them “live in”, there 
are cleaning women, delivery people, caretaers, town 
inspectors, plumbers and carpenters and electricians, 
carriers of telegrams, of flowers, of special delivery 
letters. Far more than their parents, the children 
observe the coming and going, the back-door bustle, 
the front-door activity of the "staff." 

It is a complicated world, a world that others watch 
with envy and with curiosity, with awe, anger, bitter- 
ness, resentment. It is a world, rather often. of action, 
of talk believed by the talkers to have meaning and 
importance, of schedules or timetables. It is:a world in 
motion—-yet, at times, one utterly still: a child in a 
garden, surrounded by the silence acres of lawn or 
woods can provide. It is a world of excitement and 
achievement. It is an intensely private worid that can 
suddenly become vulnerable to the notice œ others. It 
is, obviously, a world of money and power—a twen- 
tieth-century American version of both. X is also a 
world in which children grow up, come to :erms with 
their ample surroundings, take to them giadly, deal 
with them anxiously, and show themselves boys and 
girls who have their own special circumstances to 
master—a particular way of life to understand and 
become a part of. 


This article is adapted from the fifth volume of Robert 
Coles's extensive work Children of Crisis, to be published 
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early in 1978. 





Entitled 


t won't do to talk of the affluent in America. It 
won't do to say that in our upper-middle-class 
suburbs, or among our wealthy, one observes 

clear-cut, consistent psychological or cultural charac- 
teristics. Even in relatively homogeneous places there 
are substantial differences in homelife, in values 
taught, hobbies encouraged, beliefs advocated or 
sometimes virtually instilled. 

But it is the obligation of a psychological observer 
like me, who wants to know how children make sense 
of a certain kind of life, to document as faithfully as 
possible the way a common heritage of money and 
power affects the assumptions of particular boys and 
girls. Each child, of course, is also influenced by 
certain social, racial, cultural, or religious traditions, or 
thoroughly idiosyncratic ones—a given family’s tastes, 
sentiments, ideals. And yet the sheer fact of class 
affiliation has enormous power over a child's inner life. 

I started my work with affluent children by seeing 
troubled boys and girls; they were the ones I saw as a 
child psychiatrist before | began my years of “field 
work" in the South, then Appalachia, then the North, 
then the West. There are only a few hundred child 
psychiatrists in the United States, and rather often 
their time is claimed by those who have money. After 
a while, if one is not careful, the well-off and the rich 
come to be seen exclusively through a clinician's eye: 
homes full of bitterness, deceit, snobbishness, neu- 
roses, psychoses; homes with young children in mental 
pain, and with older children, adolescents and young 
adults, who use drugs, drink, run away, rebel constant- 
ly and disruptively, become truants, delinquents, ad- 
dicts, alcoholics, become compulsively promiscuous, 
go crazy, go wild, go to ruin. | 

We blame the alcoholism, insanity, meanness, apa- 
thy, drug usage, despondency, and, not least, cruelty to. 
children we see or are told exists in the ghetto or 
among the rural poor upon various “‘socio- 
economic factors.” All of those signs of psychological 
deterioration can be found among quite privileged 
families, too—and so we remind ourselves, perhaps, 
that wealth corrupts. IE 

No—it is not that simple. Wealth does not corrupt 
nor does it ennoble. But wealth does govern the minds ` 
of privileged children, gives them a peculiar kind of- 
identity which they never lose, whether they grow up 


to be stockbrokers or communards, and whether they — i 
lead healthy or unstable lives. There is, I think, a — 
message that virtually all quite well-off American .- 


families transmit to their children—an emotional |. 
expression of those familiar, classbound prerogatives, - 
money and power. I use the word "entitlement" to. 
describe that message. CPU eum 















E: The werd-was given to me by the rather rich parents 
-of a child I began to talk with almost two decades ago, 
in 1959. I have watched those parents become grand- 
parents, ane have seen what they described as “the 
responsibilities of entitlement" handed down to a new 
< generation. When the father, a lawyer and stock- 
broker from a prominent and quietly influential fami- 
, referred. to the “entitlement” his children were 
growing up to know, he had in mind a social rather 
an a psycholog: giäl phenomenon: the various juries 
r committees thet select the Mardi Gras participants 
| New Orleans’s annual parade and celebration. He 
knew that his daughter was "entitled" to be invited. 
He wanted, however, to go beyond that social fact. 
— —He talked about what he had received from his parents 
and what he would give to his children, "automat- 
ically, without any thought," and what they too would 
pass on. The father was careful to distinguish between 
~ the social eutitliernent and "something else," a “some- 
v thing else" ae couldn’t quite define but knew he had to 
try to evoke if he was to be psychologically candid: 
... Our childsen have a good life ahead of them; and I 
| think they znow it now. I think they did when they 
~- were three er four, too. It's entitlement, that's what | 
call it. My wife didn't know what I was talking about 
when I first used the word. She thought it had some- 
thing todo with our ancestry. Maybe it does. I don't 
mean to be snice. I just think our children grow up 
. taking a lot for granted, and it can be good that they 
do, and it can be bad. It's like anything else; it all 
depends. I mear, you can have spoiled brats for chil- 
dren, or you cam have kids who want to share what 
they have. | don’t mean give away all their money. I 
mean be responsible, and try to live up to their ideals, 
and not jus? sit around wondering which island in the 
Caribbean :o visit this year, and where to go next 
summer to set away from the heat and humidity here 
in New Orleans." 
At the time he said no more and at the time I wasn't 
.. especially interested in pursuing the subject. But as 
_ months became years, I came back to that word "enti- 
‘tlement.” There is, as it happens, a psychiatric term 
-that closely comnects with it. “Narcissistic entitle- 
I ment" ‘is the phrase, when referring to a particular 
kind. of "disturbed" child. The term could be used in 
place of the more conventional, blunter ones: a smug, 
self-satisfied child; or a child who thinks he owns the 
world, or will one day. It is an affliction that strikes 
: particularly the wealthy child. 






































recall a boy of eight I was once treating in 
Boston; my supervisor, a child psychoanalyst 
L who had worked with a similar child for three 
l years and antici ipated, alas, another year or two at 
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least of thrice-weekly office visits, told me I was being : : 
naively hopeful, and a touch simple-minded, when. D 
remarked upon the curiosity of the boy, his. evident * 


willingness to ask me questions about all sorts of - | 


persons, places, things—and so his capacity for 
engagement with the world around him. Yes, she 


pointed out, there was indeed a measure of that, but it — . 


was best that we ask questions about the nature of his 
questions. As we did, the replies all reverted to him, to 
quite specific experiences he had gone through, and 
wanted to talk about. And he had actually told me that - 
he never asked a question out of intellectual interest-— 
rather, in his words, "because I like to know what 
might happen next to me." 

It is hard to describe the fearfulness and sadness 
such a child struggles with. The analyst-supervisor 
was convinced that there was a "special narcissism," 
as she called it, that a certain kind of parent offers a 
child. 

This boy's mother was a self-dramatizing, manipu- 
lative woman who had married into a prominent 
family and was in her own way determined to avenge a 
nagging sense of social inferiority she could not get out 
of her system, even though her own family was suppos- 
edly "proper," relatively speaking. At times her 
behavior became irrational, if not psychotic. She was 
wrapped up in herself—when she wasn't making 
trouble for others in a sly, devious way. Her gift to her 
son, her husband's namesake, was a self-centeredness 
that matched her own. He became difficult at school, 
obstinately preoccupied with his own daydreams, and 
eventually, all too cut off emotionally. The father's 
inheritance enabled both mother and son to ignore 
social and economic realities that others simply had to 
contend with. 

"Narcissism is something we all struggle with," my 
supervisor observed, “but some people have it more 
than others, and some children come from homes that 
have so much that all the money and possessions, all 
the rugs and furniture and toys and vacations and 
savings accounts and insurance policies, come crash- 
ing on the child's head. There is a shift from narcis- 
sism to narcissistic entitlement." 

At some point a family's psychology and psychopa- 
thology engage with its social and economic life: if 
narcissism is something a migrant child or a ghetto 
child has to contend with, then it will take on one 
flavor (narcissistic despair, for instance), whereas for 
a child of wealth, narcissistic entitlement is the likely 
possibility. The child has much, but wants and expects - 
more, all assumed to be his or hers by right—at once a 
psychological and material inheritance that the world 
will provide. One's parents will oblige, will be interme- 
diaries, will go back and forth— bringing from stores 
or banks or wherever those various offerings that serve 





< to gratify the mind's sense of its own importance, its 
. own due. | 
-This syndrome is one that wealthy parents recognize 
instinctively, often wordlessly, and fear. When their 
children are four, five, and six, parents able to offer 
. them virtually anything sometimes begin to pull back, 
. in concern if not in outright horror. Not only has a son 
^ become increasingly demanding or petulant; even 
- when he is quiet he seems to be sitting on a throne of 
 sorts—expecting things to happen, wondering with 
. annoyance why they don't, reassuring himself and 
others that they will or, if they don't, shrugging his 
<- shoulders and waiting for the next splendid moment. 
-... It was just such an impasse-—not dramatic, but 
i quite definite and worrisome-—that prompted the New 
. Orleans father quoted earlier to use the word "enttle- 
ment." He had himself been born to wealth, as wi 1 be 
the case for generations of his family to come, urless 
the American economic system changes drastically in 
the future. But he was worried about whzt a lct of 
money can do to a personality. When his young daugh- 
ter, during a Mardi Gras season, kept assuming she 
would one day receive this honor and that honer— 
indeed, become a Mardi Gras queen—he realized that 
his notion of "entitlement" was not quite hers. 
Noblesse oblige requires a gesture toward others. 

He was not the only parent to express such 
concern to me in the course of my work. In hcmes 
where mothers and fathers profess no explicit referm- 
ist persuasions, they nevertheless worry about what 
happens to children who grow up surrounded by just 
about everything they want, virtually on demand. 
“When they're like that, they've gone from spoiled to 
spoiled rotten—and beyond, to some sta:e | con't 
know how to describe." | 


b bviously, it is possible for parents to have a lot 
. of money yet avoid bringing up their chil- 
dren in such a way that they feel like 
members of a royal family. But even parents deter- 
mined not to spoil their children often recognize what 
might be called the existential (as opposed to strictly 
psychological) aspects of their situation. A father may 
begin rather early on lecturing his children abou: the 
meaning of money; a mother may do her shar2 by 
saying no, even when yes is so easy to say. Such a 
child, by the age of five or six, has very definite no-ions 
of what is possible, even if it is not always permitted. 
That child, in conversation, and without embarrass- 
ment or the kind of reticence and secretiveness that 
come later, may reveal a substantial knowledge of 
economic affairs. A six-year-old girl I spoke to knew 
that she would, at twenty-one, inherit hal? a million 
. dollars. She also knew that her father “only” gave her 


























































twenty-five cents a week, whereas some friends of hers | 
received as much as a dollar. She was vexed; she asked. 
her parents why they were so "strict. " One friend had. . 
even used the word "stingy" for the parents. The 
father, in a matter-of-fact way, pointed out to the — 
daughter that she did, after all, get "anything she - 
really wants." Why, then, the need for an extravagant 
allowance? The girl was won over. But admonitions 
don't always modify the quite realistic appraisal chil- 
dren make of what they are heir to; and they don't 
diminish their sense of entitlement—-a state of mind 
that pervades their view of the world. 

In an Appalachian home, for instance, a boy of 
seven made the following comment in 1963, after a 
mine his father owned had suffered an explosion, 
killing two men and injuring seriously nine others: “I 
heard my mother saying she felt sorry for the families 
of the miners. I feel sorry for them, too. | hope the men 
who got hurt get better. l'm sure they will. My father 
has called in doctors from Lexington. He wants the 
best doctors in all Kentucky for those miners. Daddy 
says it was the miners' fault; they get careless, and the 
next thing you know, there's an explosion. It's too bad. 

I guess there are a lot of kids who are praying hard for 
their fathers. I wish God was nice to everyone. He's 
been very good to us. My daddy says it's been hard 
work, running the mine, and another one he has. It's 
just as hard to run a mine as it is to go down and dig 
the coal! Pm glad my father is the owner, though. 1 
wouldn't want him to get killed or hurt bad down 
there, way underground. Daddy has given us a good 
life. We have a lot of fun coming up, he says, in the 
next few years. We're going on some trips. Daddy | 
deserves his vacations. He says he's happy because he. 
can keep us happy, and he does." | 

Abundance is this boy's destiny, he has every reason v 
to believe, abundance and limitless possibility. Her 1 
even land on the stars. Certainly he has travele 
widely in this country. He associates the seasons with 
travel. In winter, for instance, there is a trip south 
one or another Caribbean island. He worries, on the 
trips, about his two dogs, and the other animals—the 
guinea pigs, hamsters, rabbits, chickens. There. ds. 
always someone in the house, a maid, a handyman 
Still, it is sad to say goodbye. Now if the family owned 
a plane, the animals could come along on those trips! i 

The boy doesn't really believe that his father wil 
ever own a Lear jet; vet at moments he can imagine . 
himself wrong. And he can construct a fantasy: “I had. 
this dream. In it I was walking through the woods with- 
Daddy, and all of a sudden there was an open field 
and I looked, and I saw a hawk, and it was circling and 
circling. I like going hunting with Daddy, and. f 
thought we were hunting. But when I looked at hi 
he didn’t have his gun. Then he a at the haw 
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-o and it was coming down. It landed ahead of us, and it 
x rnge— because the hawk turned into an 

airplane! I coaldn’t believe it. We went toward the 
plane, and Daddy said we could get a ride anytime we 
wanted, because it was curs; he'd just bought it. That's 
when I woke v», | think.” 

Four years after the boy dreamed that his father 
owned a plane, the father got one. The boom of the 
1970s in the «oal elds made his father even richer. 
The boy was, of course, eager to go on flying trips; 
eager, also, tc learn to ly. The family owned a horse 
farm by then. near Lexington, Kentucky, and when 
the boy and h& sister were not flying, they were riding. 
The girl learmed to jump well, the boy to ride quite 
fast. At thirteen he dreamed (by day) of becoming an 
astronaut, cr 3f becoming the manager of his father's 
horse farm, or of going to the Air Force Academy and 
afterwards becoming a “supersonic pilot.” 

He would sever become a commercial pilot, how- 
ever; and his sasons were interesting. "I've gone on a 
lot of commecial Fights, and there are a lot of people 
. on board, anc the pilot has to be nice to everyone, and 
he makes al these announcements about the seat 
belts, and su f like tha:. My dad's pilot was in the Air 
Force, and then he Hew commercial. He was glad to 
get out, theuzh. He savs you have to be like a waiter; 
you have to answer cemplaints from the customers, 
and apolcgize to them, just because the ride gets 
bumpy. Its sest to work for yourself, or work for 
another persom, if you trust him and like him. If you go 
commercial, ‘ke oar plot says, you're a servant." 





. any of the children I have worked with 
are sinailarly disposed; they do not like 
large groups of people in public 
places—ir fact, have been taught the distinct value 
not only ef privacy but of the quiet that goes with 
being relatively alone. Some of the children are afraid 
of those crowds, can’t imagine how it would be 
possible te survive them. Of course, what is strange, 
unknown, of porirayed as unattractive, uncomfort- 
able, or just .o be avoided as a nuisance can for a given 
child becam= a source of curiosity, like an event to be 
experienced at all costs. An eight-year-old girl who 
lived on afa m well outside Boston wanted desperately 
to go to the «:ty and see Santa Claus—not because she 
believed ia Fim, but because she wanted to see "those 
crowds" she had seen on television. She got her wish, 
was excited at first, then became quite disappointed, 
^. and ultimately uacomfortable. She didn't like being 
jostled, showed, and ignored when she protested. 
< A week ater the girl had gone through her Boston 
adventure’ (as she had called the trip before she 
embarked upon it), each student in her third-grade 


















class was asked to draw a picture in some way 
connected to the Christmas season, and the girl 
obliged eagerly. She drew Santa Claus standing beside 
a pile of packages, presents for the many children who 
stood near him. They blended into one another—a 
mob scene. Watching them but removed from them 
was one child, bigger and on a higher level— 
suspended in space, it seemed, and partially sur- 
rounded by a thin but visible line. The girl wrote on 
the bottom of the drawing, “I saw Santa Claus.” She 
made it quite clear what she had intended to portray. 
"He was standing there, handing out these gifts. They 
were all the same, I think, and they were plastic squirt 
guns for the boys and little dolls for the girls. I felt 
sorry for the kids. I asked my mother why kids wanted 
to push each other, just to get that junk. My mother 
said a lot of people just don't know any better. | was 
going to force my way up to Santa Claus and tell him 
to stop being so dumb! My mother said he was prob- 
ably a drunk, trying to make a few dollars so he could 
spend it in a bar that evening! I don't want to be in a 
store like that again. We went up to a balcony and 
watched, and then we got out of the place and came 
home. I told my mother that I didn't care if I ever went 
to Boston again. I have two friends, and they've never 
been in Boston, and they don't want to go there, except 
to ride through on the way to the airport." — ^ — 















She sounded at that moment more aioof, condes- 
cending, and snobbish than she ordinarily ss. She 
spends her time with two or three girls who ‘ive on 
nearby estates. Those girls don't see each other regu- 
larly, and each of them is quite able to be alone—in 
fact, rather anxious for those times of solitude. Some- 
times a day or two goes by with no formal arrange- 
ment to play. They meet in school, and taat se2ms to 
be enough. Each girl has obligations—a hcrse to 
groom, a stall to work on. They are quite "self-suffi- 
cient," a word they have heard used repeatedly by 
their parents. Even within one's own socia! circle there 
is no point surrendering to excessive greg: riousness! 

Once up on her own horse, she is (by her own 
description) in her "own world.” She has heard her 
mother use that expression. The mother æ not boast- 
ing, or dismissing others who live in other worlds. The 
mother is describing, as does the child, a state of pro- 
gressive withdrawal from people, and the familiar 
routines or objects of the environment, is favor of a 
mixture of reverie and disciplined activity And when 
the girl, for one reason or another, is unable te ride, 
she misses not only the sport but the state cf mind that 
goes with it. 

Her mother is more explicit about what happens: 
she tells her daughter, at times, that ske wants to 
“leave everything" and go riding. She tells. her daugh- 








ter that when she is on the horse, cantering across the 
field or trotting down a trail, she has a “feeling” that is 
“better than being on a plane.” She finds that she can 
put everyone and everything into “perspective.” Noth- 
ing seems impossible, burdensome, difficult. There are 
no distractions, petty or boring details to attend to. 
One is not only away from it all but above it all. And 
one is closer to one’s "self." The mother talks about 
the “self,” and the child does, too. "It is strange,” the 
girl comments, because you forget yourself riding or 
skiing, but you also remember yourself the way you 
don't when you're just sitting around watching televi- 
sion or reading or playing in your room." 






one of the other American children I have 
worked with have placed such a contin- 
uous and strong emphasis on the "self"— 
its display, its possibilities, its cultivation and develop- 
ment, even the repeated use of the word se/f. A ten- 
year-old boy who lived in Westchester County made 
this very clear. I met him originally because his 
parents were lawyers, and active in the civil rights 
movement. His father, a patrician Yankee, very much 
endorsed the students who went south in the early 
1960s, and worked on behalf of integrated schools up 
north. The boy, however, attended private schools—a 
source of anguish to both father and son, who do not lend 
themselves to a description that suggests hypocrisy. 
The boy knew that he, also, would be (as opposed to 
wanted to be) a lawyer. He was quick to perceive and 
acknowledge his situation, and as he did so, he brought 
his "self" right into the discussion: “I don't want to tell 
other kids what to do. I told my father I should be 
going to the public schools myself. Then I could say 
anything. Then I could ask why we don't have black 
kids with us in school. But you have to try to do what's 
best for your own life, even if you can't speak up for 
the black people. When I’m grown up PI be like my 
father; Ill help the black people all I can. It's this way: 
first you build yourself up. You learn all you can. 
Later, you can give of yourself. That's what Dad says: 
you can't help others until you've learned to help your- 
self. It’s not that you're being selfish, if you're going to 
a private school and your parents have a lot of money. 
We had a maid here, and she wasn't right in the head. 
She lost her temper and told Daddy that he's a phony, 
and he's out for himself and no one else, and the same 
goes for my sister and me. Then she quit. Daddy tried 
to get her to talk with us, but she wouldn't. She said 
that's all we ever do—-talk, talk. 1 told Daddy she was 
contradicting herself, because she told me a few weeks 
ago that I’m always doing something, and I should sit - 
down and talk with her. But I don’t know what to say 
to her! I think she got angry with me, because I was put- - 














2 ting on my sis, fer cross-country skiing, and she said 
Thad too muz 





A , that was my problem. I asked her where 

the regular skis were, and she said she wouldn't tell me, 
even if she knew! It’s too bad, what happened to her. 
- " feel sorry for her. though. Like my sister said, it’s 
not fun to bz a maid. The poor woman doesn't look 
very good. She weighs too much. She's only forty, my 
mother thinks, but she looks as if she's sixty, and is 
sick. She should take better care of herself. Now she's 
thrown away. this job, and she told my mother last year 
that it was the best one she'd ever had, so she’s her own 
worst enemy. I wonder what she'll think when she 





— looks at herself in the mirror.” 


This bay was ne budding egotist. If anything, he was 
less self-centered at ten than many other children of 
his community and others like it. He was willing to 
think about those less fortunate than himself—the 
maid, and biack people in general. True, he would 
often repeat uncritically his father’s words, or a 
version of them. Eut he was trying to respond to his 
father's wishes anc beliefs as well as his words. It was 


-. impossible for him, no matter how compassionate his 


nature, to conceive of life as others live it—the maid 
and, yes, millions of children his age, who don't look in 
the mirror very often, and may not even own one; who 
don't worry about how one looks, and what is said, and 
how one sounds, and how one smells. 


ometimes minor details of a life tell more than 

larger attitudes spoken and duly recorded by 

outside observers. The boy has learned that 
there are people in the ghetto who don't use his 
parents' kind of judgment, or have the same personal 
habits or concerns. The boy's sister has a similar 
knowledge. At twelve she could be quite pointed: 
"We've had « couple of maids, and they don't know 
why I use my:mother’s vaseline lotion on my arms and 





-= hands—and in winter en my face, too. They say I’ve 





got a wonderful cemp'exion; but I don't think they 





oe know how to ook seal carefully at my skin—or their 


: . own, either. Maybe they don't have the time. But I see 


: them taking a ‘break,’ end what do they do? They put 


R ona TV prizeshow in the morning or a ‘story’ in the 


Š afternoon. I dan't know how they can stand looking at 


that stuff! I’ve got a lot of chores. We're not spoiled 


: here! I have to clear out the stalls and brush the horses 
-> carefully before we go riding. I have to pick up my 
- . room. My mother D me when I was real little, before 


— .l was even old enough to go to school, that she wasn't 

-going to have me sitting: and looking at television while 
the maid was straightening out my room. The same 
goes for outside the house; we have a gardener, but 
he's not allowed to come into the barn and help us with 
the animals. 
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"We had one maid, and she said we spent more time 
with the animals than she does w:th her children. I felt 
sad when she told me that. She has no understanding 
of what an animal needs. She was the one who was 
always telling me I was beautiful, and so I didn't need 
any lotion on my skin. I wanted to give her the lotion. 
She needs it. Her skin is in terrible shape. It’s so dried 
and cracked. My mother says you can be poer and still 
know how to take care of yourself." 

A child has learned to distinguish between her own 
inclinations or preferences and those of another 
person—a whole category of people. This girl was, at 
the time, not quite an adolescent; for years, however, 
she had been prepared for that time, and for adulthood 
as well-prepared by parents who wanted her to know 
more than how to use skin lotions, or choose “tasteful” 
lipstick, or shun anything but "natural" fingernail 
polish, or learn how to care for her hair, and wash it, 
and pay attention to the scalp as well. Those parents 
wanted her to give an enormous amount of attention to 
herself —to her thoughts, which she had been taught 
were worthy of being spoken, and to her body, which 
was going to be, one day, "attractive." 

When she was six or seven she asked a lot of ques- 
tions about herself. Her questions occur to all children, 
rich or poor. They are the bana! inquiries we never 
quite stop asking ourselves, and don't answer all that 
satisfactorily, try as we do: Who am I, why am I here, 
whence do I come, and where am I goimg?——the 
continuing preoccupations of philosophers and novel- 
ists, but also asked (and answered allegorically) by 
painters such as Paul Gauguin. Children seem to 
prefer his approach to that of the writer. They some- 
times don't pay attention to the words they themselves 
have elicited through their questions. After all-too- 
verbal family meals they may retire to a desk or table 
and draw pictures meant to suggest what life is and 
will be about. When the girl mentioned above wonders 
who she is, or has questions about her future, she picks 
up crayons and draws herself w:th care and affec- 
tion—on a horse, in a garden, high in a tower, 
surveying the countryside. 

In doing so, she draws upon her concrete, it 
day experiences. She also uses those experiences in 
order to suggest something larger about her particular 
life. Especially noteworthy is the care she and others 
like her take with themselves as they draw. So often 
poor children treat themselves cursorily; thev quickly 
sketch a rather unflattering self-portrait. Sometimes 
they are unwilling to complete what they have 
begun—as if they are unsure of life itself. A migrant 
child once told me in a matter-of-fact way that he had 
no expectation of living beyond twenty. He was simply 
a child who knew the score. The children of doctors 
and lawyers and business executives have learned the 














score, too. The girl mentioned above spends a half- 
hour drawing herself, moves her eyes toward a mirror 
every once in a while to check on how she actually does 
look, and is eventually quite proud of what she has 
drawn. She regards herself—though she has learned to 
be affectingly modest—as a rather attract:ve person. 
No wonder she once posed herself, in a pictare, beside 
a giant sunflower. She was in no way overshadowed by 
the flower; if anything, it adorned her ows lum. nous 
presence. 

When that girl became ill with chicken poz the 
anguish of her mental state was noticeable and 
instructive. She wanted to scratch the many lesions on 
her face and arms, but was told by her parents that she 
must not. She heeded their advice. In the begianing 
she did scratch one pustule on her upper right arm. 
Her mother became quite upset. Before the mother 
could say a word, the child spoke up, acknowledged 
her awareness of the implications of her deed for the 
future. 

*] wish I hadn't scratched that one place. I wish I 
could get some cream or ointment that wouid get rid of 
the scar. My mother said the doctor should look at it, 
and maybe he will suggest something. She says l'm 
lucky, it's such a small scar. But it gives me aight- 
mares! I woke up the other night and my parents were 
in my room. I guess I'd been crying or shouting. In the 
morning, I’d forgotten everything, but my mother said 
Pd half-awakened, and I’d told them tha: a cet had 
been chasing me, and scratched me, and I was afraid 
there'd be a scar." 

On another occasion, this girl chattec about her 
possessions. "When I leave this room and stay at a 
friend's, or when we go up skiing or cown to our 
summer house, I get a funny feeling. I really m.ss my 
dolls, and my bureau—the shells and dishes my 
parents have brought me when they come back from 
trips. I have all kinds of shells, from all the Caribbean 
beaches. I have dishes and ashtrays from alot of coun- 
tries. | have posters; I love French posters. I hope I 
learn to speak French fluently. It’s a beautiful 
language. It’s strange, leaving your room and sleeping 
in a place that hasn’t got much of arything that 
belongs to you, that’s yours, that’s you." 

That last progression deserves respectiul attention 
as a rather forceful, intelligent, and exac: analysis of 
the complicated psychology of class-conrected "nar- 
cissistic entitlement." She and others like her grow up 
surrounded by possessions, animate as well as inani- 
mate. They have learned to live with them, to look 
after them and to depend upon them. They have also 
learned to give of themselves to those "objects." When 
they leave for a winter or summer vacation they try to 
take some of their most treasured belengings with 
them, but often still experience a sense of emptiness or 
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a feeling of being alone, isolated, bereft. Child 
psychiatrists use the expression "transitional object" 
to refer to a child's blanket or teddy bear or doll, taken 
to bed, carried around, held tight at times: at the age © 
of four, five, six, a beacon of hope and reassurance 
amid the darker moments of growing up. 

Few children are unable to find those "transitional 
objects." I have seen the poorest of American children, 
living the most uprooted of lives—boys and girls whose 
parents are migrant farm workers—cling to a dirty old 
rag, a stick, a rock, the cheapest of plastic toys, often 
obtained secondhand, maybe from someone's garbage 
pail. With the children of working-class parents, or of 
so-called “middle-income” families, there is obviously 
no such sad desperation. On the other hand, many of 
those children share rooms with brothers and sisters, 
and by no means assume that they are to be recipients 
of an apparently endless succession of gifts, vacations, 
pleasant surprises. In the homes of the well-to-do, in 
contrast, the children almost invariably have their own 
rooms, and the quantitative difference in material 
acquisitions becomes a qualitative psychological dif- 
ference of sorts: an enhanced expectation of what life 
has to offer, and with that, a strong inclination to build 
a sanctuary out of one's room, one's property, one's 
day-to-day environment. The girl is subtle but sharp. 
and exact when she distinguishes between what 
belongs to her (a piece of property) and what has 
become hers—an existential psychological transfor- 
mation of sorts. The next step is, of course, an ironic 
act of personal surrender: the object and the person 
merge somewhat-—from “that’s yours" to "that's you." 


ll children struggle when very young-— 
starting at a little under a year, in © 
fact —to distinguish between themselves ~ 

and their mothers (and fathers). They begin to realize, 

at two and three, that it is they who exist—individuals 

who crawl and walk and make noises and talk; individ- 

uals, that is, who have lives increasingly apart from 

those of their parents. As they separate they have left, — 

needless to say, themselves. Maybe it is then, at twoor 
three, that a person first knows loneliness, feels some- ` 

what lost or bereft—-apart from everyone and every- . 

thing. Certainly, thereafter, for most children, there 

are re-attachments to the mother, new attachments tò — 
other persons—and to things. At the same time, the — 

child turns inward upon occasion, makes an effort to - 
find comfort and even pleasure in newfound solitari- 

ness. Freud, at one point, referred to "the purified — 
pleasure ego," by which he meant a child's delight in - 
the various excitements or satisfactions he or she can > 
manage to find. I recall a four-year-old boy in one 
home I visited, not far from that of the girl just quoted 
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above, who slid up and down a wonderfully solid 
circular staircase, shouting Me, me, me; he was in love 
with the dizzying speed, with the feeling of contro! and 
power he had—with himself. 

Later on, at five and six, such a child becemes quite 
conscious of rights and wrongs, of what ought $o be 
done if parents or teachers are to be pleased, not to 
mention one's own developing conscience. Psychcana- 
lysts talk of the “idealized parent image" —that part 
of a child's mind that holds up examples, makes oae or 
another kind of emphasis, insists upon directions, 
involvements, affiliations, activities, initiatives. The 
child absorbs from significant persons varicus nctions 
of what matters, and how he or she should, in general, 
be trying to live—and tries to go along. make the 
necessary steps to become this or that kind of young 
person. The “you” girl I mentioned has. gradually 
and consistently, been taught tennis and swimming 
by coaches, cooking by a maid, riding by her mother. 
She has also learned how to draw and paint, play the 
piano, "do" ballet. She has gone abroad ofter, has 
mastered foreign words. She has become acquzinted 
with forms of etiquette, with new protocols. She knows 
when to defer, when to speak up. She knews how to 
recognize various songs, symphonies, operatic pieces. 
She knows how to walk the corridors of mussums, 
recognize the work of certain artists. And, ‘oo, she has 
acquired some of the psychological judgment good 
hostesses have: who is like whom, who belongs near 
whom at the table, who will be a “disaster” with 
whom. She used that word sometimes, when eleven or 
twelve, and in so doing revealed more thaa a “prepu- 
bescent” affinity for a way of talking, or 2 superficial 
cleverness about people. In fact, she was indicating 
something significant about her sense of 4erse.f, her 
invulnerability to real disaster, her ability to luxuriate 
in social nuance. 

For the children whose words appear here, and for 
others, there is every reason to be mindful of bright 
prospects in their lives, and accordingly, tefeel entitle- 
ment. Not that entitlement, it must be constantly 
emphasized, is incompatible with misgivings, disap- 
pointments, despair. A child can feel—-being realis- 
tic—entitled to a certain kind of life, and ye: have 
reasons to be confused or hurt. Even schizopkrenics 
experience the distinctions, the possibil&ies cr hin- 
drances, that have to do with class and caste, raze and 
place of residence. The girl whose words | called upon 
above had her own thoughts, one day, about these 
theoretical issues of mental life—after she had heard, 
at the age of twelve, that her father was sick and 
required surgery: “I hope he'll be all right. It's serious, 
my mother told me. I can tell it is; Daddy. hasn't been 
smiling much. He's been worried. He has tke best 
doctor in the country; he's the best surgeon. I met him, 
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and he was very nice. He gave my brother and me a 
book he'd written, about the seashore and the clams 
and oysters and lobsters you find in the water and the — 
sand. He owns a lot of land by the ocean, and he'sa | 
marine biologist, my father says, besides being a ^ 
surgeon. And he's an artist, too. I wouldn't mind being ==- 
a doctor myself, but I don't know if ’'d want to operate — 
on anyone. The surgeon offered to show my brother = — 
and me how he operates; we could watch him—-but not 
when he works on Daddy. My brother said yes, but F 
said no. l'd rather not be there, if anything goes 
wrong; then, when Daddy is being operated on, I'd 
worry even more. 

“We'll be all right. My mother says everything will 
turn out good. Daddy may not be home for a couple of 
weeks, but we can go and see him all the time. We can 
eat with him in his room. It'll be like going out to a 
restaurant. He'll have television and his own phone. 
We can talk with him anytime we want. He says he'll 
get a lot of reading done. He'll have a nice view from 
his room, and he'll get all the rest he'll need. Then, 
when he gets home, we're going away. Daddy says 
we'll be in Barbados for two weeks. He's promised to 
take us out of school. We'll get all our homework, and 
we won't fall back at all. My mother says it may turn 
out to be a blessing in disguise that Daddy got sick; 
he'll get a lot of rest, and he'll be much stronger. 1 
hope so." 

She was not about to acknowledge, even to herself, 
how worried she sensed her mother to be, despite all 
the assurances and reassurances, the contingency 
plans and arrangements. But she (and her mother) 
had resources that very much influenced the course of 
an anxious period of waiting. The dreaded outcome of 
the father's illness, a malignancy, did not materialize... 
All the money in the world could not have converted 
cancerous cells into normal ones. But during those — 
days that preceded surgery, the girl and her brother | 
felt more hope than dread, and had quite real, 
concrete—-rather than illusory—-sources of support for 
that hope. And during the father's convalescence the 
children did not hear their mother and father lament- 
ing bills, expressing dozens of worries about, say, the 
loss of a job, and complaints, say, about the "condi- 
tions" in the hospital. On the contrary, a moment of... 
danger, a time of sickness and weakness, became for 
everyone concerned an occasion for pleasure, relaxa- —— 
tion, new initiatives and accomplishments. The girl — 
and her brother ended up becoming scuba divers in the 
warm Caribbean water; ended up going on motorcycle 
rides such as they had never had before; ended up | 
knowing, more exactly than ever, how well-off their 
parents were, they as children were, and a future 
generation of the family's children might well also. ~ 
turn out to be. “It all came out for the best," the girl 















said weeks a^ter her father was pronounced able to 
return to ài work as a business executive. In a sense 
the words area slogan of sorts constantly kept in mind 
by her and others life works out mostly “for the 
best"—-and»onre has a right to conclude that because 
one has had ample confirming evidence. 


tis impertant that a child's sense of entitlement be 
distinguished not only from the psychiatric dan- 
gers o£ narcissism but from the less pathological 
and not ail that uncommon phenomenon known as 
being "spoiled." [It is a matter of degree; "spoiled" 
children are self-centered all right, petulant and 
demanding—»ut not as grandiose or, alas, saddled 
with illusions {or delusions) as the children clinicians 
have in mind when using the phrase “narcissistic enti- 
tlement." The rick or quite well-to-do are all too 
commonly charged with producing spoiled children. 
Yet one sees spoiled children everywhere, among the 
very poor zs well as the inordinately rich. 

In one of the first wealthy families | came to know 
there was a gir! whe was described by both parents as 
“spoiled.” At the time. I fear, I was ready to 
pronounce every child in New Orleans’s Garden 
District spoiled. Were they not all living comfortable, 
indeed luxurious, lives, as compared to the lives of the 
black or werkimg-cless white children I was getting to 
know in other sections of that city? 

Nevertheless, I soon began to realize that it 











wouldn't do to characterize without qualification one 
set of children as spoiled, by virtue of their social and 
economic background, as against another set of chil- 
dren who were obviously less fortunate in many 
respects. One meets, among the rich, restrained, disci- 
plined, and by no means indulged children; sometimes, 
even, boys and girls who have learned to be remark- 
ably self-critical, even ascetic—anything but 
“spoiled” in the conventional sense of the word. True, 
one can find a touch and more of arrogance, or at least 
sustained self-assurance, in those apparently spartan 
boys and girls who seem quite anxious to deny them- 
selves all sorts of presumably accessible privileges if 
not luxuries. But one also finds in these children a 
consistent willingness to place serious and not always 
pleasant burdens on themselves—to the point where 
they often struck me, when Í came to their homes fresh 
from visits with much poorer age-mates, as remarka- 
bly /ess spoiled: not so much whining or crying; fewer 
demands for candy or other sweets; even, sometimes, a 
relative indifference to toys, however near at hand and 
expensive they may have been; a disregard of televi- 
sion—so often demanded by the children | was 
seeing. 


New Orleans black woman said to me in 
1961: “I don’t know how to figure out 
these rich white kids. They're some- 

thing! I used to think, before I took a job with this 
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family, that the only difference between a ach kd and 
a poor kid is that the rich kid knows he has a lot of 
money and he grows up and becomes spoiled rotten. 
That's what my mother told me; she took car? of a 
white girl, and the girl was an only chiid, ard her 
father owned a department store in McCamb, Missis- 
sippi, and that girl thought she was God's specia: crea- 
ture. My mother used to come home and tel! us about 
the "little princess'; but she turned out to be no good. 
She was so pampered, she couldn't do a thiag for 
herself. All she knew how to do was order people 
around. 

“It’s different with these two children. i've never 
seen such a boy and such a girl. They think they're the 
best ones who ever lived—like that girl in McComb— 
but they don't behave like her. They're sever asking 
me to do much of anything. They even ask if they can 
help me! They tell me that they want to know 30w to 
do everything. The girl says she wants to iearn how to 
run the washing machine and the dishwasher. Sae says 
she wants to learn all my secret recipes. She says she'd 
like to give the best parties in the Garden District 
when she grows up, and she'd like to be able to give 
them without anyone's help. She says I could serve the 
food, but she would like to make it. The boy says he's 
going to be a lawyer and a banker, so he wants to know 
how much everything costs. He doesn't want te waste 
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anything. He'll see me throw something away, and he 
wants to know why. I wish my own kids were like 
him! 

“But these children here are special, and don't they 
know it! That's what being rich is: you know you're 
different from most people. These two kids act as if 
they're going to be tops in everything, and they're 
pleased as can be with themselves, because there is 
nothing they can't do, and there's nothing they can't 
get, and there's nothing they can't win, and they're 
always showing off what they can do, and then before 
you can tell them how good they are, they're telling 
the same thing to themselves. It’s confusing! They're 
not spoiled one bit, but oh, they have a high opinion of 
themselves!" 

Actually, children like the ones she speaks of don't 
allow themselves quite the unqualified confidence she 
describes, though she certainly has correctly conveyed 
the appearance they give. Boys and girls may seem 
without anxiety or self-doubt; they have been brought 
up, as the maid suggests, to feel important, superior, 
destined for a satisfying, rewarding life—and at, say, 
eight or nine they already appear to know all that. Yet 
there are moments of hesitation, if not apprehension. 
An eleven-year-old boy from a prominent and quite 
brilliant Massachusetts family (three generations of 
first-rate lawyers) told his teachers, in an autobio- 
graphical composition about the vicissitudes of "enti- 
tlement^': “I don't always do everything right. I'd like 
to be able to say | don't make any mistakes, but I do, 
and when I do, I feel bad. My father and mother say 
that if you train yourself, you can be right almost 100 
percent of the time. Even they make mistakes, though. 
I like to be first in sports. I like to beat my brothers at 
skiing. But I don't always go down the slopes as fast as 
I could and I sometimes fall down. Last year I broke 
my leg. When I get a bad cold, I feel disappointed in 
myself. I don't think it's right to be easy on yourself. 1f 
you are, then you slip back, and you don't get a lot of 
the rewards in life. If you really work for the rewards, 
you'll get them." 

A platitude— the kind of assurance his teachers, as 
a matter of fact, have rather often given him. In the 
fourth grade, for instance, the teacher had this written 
on the blackboard (and kept it there for weeks): 
"Those who want something badly enough get it, 
provided they are willing to wait and work." The boy 
considers that assertion neither banal nor unrealistic. 
He has been brought up to believe that such is and will 
be (for him) the case. He knows that others are not so 
lucky, but he hasn't really met those "others," and 
they don't cross his mind at all. What does occur to 
him sometimes is the need for constant exertion, lest 
he fail to "measure up." One “measures up" when one 
tries hard and succeeds. If one slackens or stumbles, 
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one ought ic be firm with oneself— but not in any self- 
pitying or szif-excusing or self-paralyzing way. The 
emphasis is on a quick and efficient moment of scru- 
tiny followee by “a fast pick-up." 

, Such coursel is not as callous as it may sound—or, 
ironically, as it may well have been intended to sound. 
The child who heers it gets, briefly, upset; but unless 
he or she steps heerling what has been said, quite often 

“a fast pick-zp" does indeed take place—an effort to 
redeem what has deen missed or lost, or only some- 
what accemp/ished. Again, it is a matter of feeling 
entitled. A cE:ld who has been told repeatedly that all 
he or she needs to do is try hard does not feel inclined 
to allow hiraself or herself long stretches of time for 
. Skeptical seif-examination. The point is to feel enti- 
tled—then act upon that feeling. The boy whose 
composition was just quoted from used the word "'enti- 
tled" in anotber essay he wrote, this one meant to be a 
description a his younger (age five) brother. The 
writing was nat, however, without an autobiographical 
strain to it: “I was watching my brother from my 
bedroom window. de was climbing up the fence we 
built for our corral. He got to the top, and then he just 
stood there ard waved and shouted. No one was there. 
He was talkirg to himself. He was very happy. Then 
he would fall. He weuld be upset for a few seconds, but 
he would clima right back up again. Then he would be 
even happier! He was entitled to be happy. It is his 
fence, and he 3as learned to climb it, and stay up, and 

balance himse f." 








No Questions 


f wealth x"ers children a lot materially, it may do 
so at a cost. When one is surrounded by posses- 
sions, amd given everything one wants—never 

mind needs—end more, there is little time for some of 
the more refleetive moments children have, often born 
< of frustrations and denials experienced. Many of the 
poor or workaag-cless children I know have become 
sensitive, ever introspective, and, yes, spiritually 
awakened, nct-out of any inherent superiority of mind 
or soul, but because they have lived rough, harassed 
^ lives, and. have. qui:e naturally, wondered why. But 
- why question tre basis of a hugely munificent world? 
. ^ Still, I think of a New Orleans girl I knew who, in 
her own fashiez, once tried to come to terms with what 
: es referred to as her “one and only 
. chance,” by w^ich she meant nothing less than her 
— life. She will rever be a latter-day Marx or Kierke- 
< gaard—that ore knows. She is today well on her way 
to being a meraber ef upper-crust, conservative New 
z Orleans society, preoccupied with dinner parties, 
flowers, dances and clothes, not to mention a suitable 
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Yet, when she was eight she had a habit that puz- - 
zled, worried her parents, short time that it lasted—a 
few months in a girl's long years of childhood. She 
would, as her mother put it, “sit and stare." In fact, 
the girl liked looking out the window of her parents' 
mansion. Across the street was one of those striking 
New Orleans cemeteries—the graves, the elaborate 
and various tombs, all above ground. The tombs cast 
shadows, and in the early evening or morning the girl 
would notice them. She wondered about who “those 
people" were, the departed. She wondered what kind 
of lives they lived, what they could tell her about those 
lives. She was struggling for detachment, perspective, 
and humor about the world she was part of. She was, 
in her own way, meditating about life's meaning. 

But, alas, she told her parents. They were quizzical 
the first time; annoyed the second; admonitory the 
third; worried the fourth; and ready to consult a doctor 
the fifth. They did call a doctor; he urged intelligent 
restraint, and his advice proved correct. Not that there 
was, actually, restraint. The girl was implicitly and 
sometimes directly told to get on with it—life. She 
was, her parents decided, “a little too introverted.” 
She had best be made "busy." They knew the 
enemy—-inwardness. They knew the point of life: the 
headlong rush; the ferris wheel at the age of six, the 


assembly dance at the age of sixteen; the full calendar; 


the school choir, everyone beautifully, expensively, 
similarly dressed; the clock that keeps moving; the 
night dream that is promptly forgotten; the sigh before 
retiring that registers satisfaction and congratula- 
tion—no wasted time. No wasted time. No time heavy 
on one's hands. No time to spare. No time left. In no 
time, no time at all. 

The girl felt the push. But it took her a while to 
emerge from the peculiar phase her parents were 
convinced she must be going through. As her mother 
put it, "She still has a funny time up in her room, 
looking at that cemetery. She tells us she talks with the 
people in the tombs! I was horrified.” She smiled. “I 
thought at first she was teasing me. I guess she’s all 
right. She’s just growing up. All children do a few 
crazy things, before they get sensible.” She was right; 
just about all children do have their strange, won- 
drous, luminous, brooding, magical, redemptive mo- 
ments, 

The girl said, “I don’t think there’s anyone there, 
across the street, inside the cemetery. I just like to look 
at the place. I used to walk in there with my grand- 
mother. I was little, and she was still alive. She told me 
she had lived a nice long life, and she had been happy, 
and she was ready to leave us, whenever God decided 
she had been with us long enough. She would be glad 
to go. One day we found her asleep, and it was late in 
the morning for her—nine o'clock. She was dead. My 
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mother said there was no need to call the doctor, but 


we had to. I never saw her. I wanted to go in the room, 
but they wouldn't let me. 


“The maid said they should let me in. The maid 
almost convinced my mother. I heard them arguing. I 
never heard the maid speak back to my mother like 
that. But my mother won. The maid came out crying. 
She wasn't upset because of my grandmother. The 
tears were for me. The maid wanted me to say 
goodbye to someone, but I never could. They didn't 
bury my grandmother in that cemetery across the 
street. I'd hoped they would. She and I had a.ways 
been close—real tight, she said. If they had turied 
her across the street, we'd still be ‘real tight.’ But there 
isn't any room left, my mother says. I don't think 
that's exactly right. The maid says it's exactly vrong! 
The maid says she's done some listening, and she 
knows what's true—that my mother didn't want 
someone in the family buried there so near to us. 

“Some of the time, when I look across the st-eet, 1 
might be wishing my grandmother was buried there. A 
lot of the time I just wonder who someone »as— 
someone who's inside one of the little buildings. And | 
wonder if a long time from now there will be a g rl like 
me, and she will be sitting, maybe, right in my room, 
and she will be looking at the cemetery, and PH be 
there, and she'll be wondering about me! If I want, I 
can be buried there. The maid told me so. I guess I 
have a lot of time to make up my mind. It's funny, 
looking at a cemetery. It's funny playing there. We 
play there, some of us. It makes people nervous when 
we do; but they let us. You wonder if there are zhosts. 
I know there aren't, but I wonder. You hear a sound, 
and you think someone might be talking to yov. Even 
with the window closed, and you're inside the house, 
you'll hear a noise, and you wonder. It'll be the dog, in 
the next room, shaking himself. But you wonder." 

She stopped all that wondering within a few months. 
She had gone through her worrisome time, had “re- 
covered." So the mother had it: "Thank God, she's 
better. She's recovered from her interest in ceme- 
teries.” An "interest"? Or was it, perhaps, a brief spell 
of release, of openness? 


s for that child's maid, she was. as the 

girl's mother often said, and as the girl 
| would grow up to say hersef, “not 
always i in control, the way she should be." Neverthe- 
less, the maid surely deserves a little space to speak on 


behalf of herself, and maybe of a lot of other maids. 


“I look at these folks, and my heart goes out to 
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hem. They feel sorry for me. I know they do. | hear | 
them talking. But I feel sorry for them. Mind you, I 





feel sorry for myself, too. I’m not fooling myself! It’ B 


no good being Mr. Charlie's maid. It’s no good 


working in the white man's kitchen and cleaning up 


after him, and getting his few dollars, his pat on the | | 
back—and because of the pat you're supposed to act 
like you've seen God's face, at last you have, and He's. 


smiling down on you. But who is Mr. Charlie? My is Ue 
momma told me who he is; he’s a sad one, that’s who > = 


he is. They're all right, these people here. I’ve worked. 
for them for fifteen years. Pll stay with them, most 
likely, until they carry me out, and that’ll be the end of 
things. My momma told me: Remember that you're 
put here only for a few seconds of God’s time, and 
He's testing you. He doesn't want answers, though. He 
wants you to know how to ask the right questions. 

When you show Him what you know, He'll smile on - 
you. God's smile, that's the sunshine. God's worries, 
that's the night. We have to face the night. We have to 
face the end of things. 

“These people here, they've got all that money, and 
all this big house, and another one out in the country, 
and still they won't let that little girl just be herself. 
She's eight or nine, and she's got an independent spirit 
in her, but they're determined to get rid of it, and they 
will, let me tell you, and soon. The girl asks me a lot of 
questions. That's good. She looks out on that cemetery 
and she starts to wondering about things. That's good. 
She wonders about life, and what it's about, and what 
the end of things will be. That's good. But she's stop- 
ping, now. That's what they want: no looking, no star- 
ing, no peeking at life. No questions; they don't want 
questions. They go to a church a couple of times a 


year, Christmas and Easter, and no one asks them any EE 3 


questions there. No one asks them questions anyplace — 
they go. The people who are gone, who live across the. 


street there in the cemetery, inside those tombs—they a 


know what's important, they've discovered what's 
important, they've reached their destination. I’m poor, 
but at least I know that I should ask myself every day, 
Where's your destination, and are you going there, or 
are you getting sidetracked? A lot of days I wish ] was 
them; I wish I was rich like them. Then I ask myself, 
Would you be any different? I don't know the answer. 
I mean, it's like the minister keeps saying to us in © 
church, that ‘all is vanity. And he'll remind us that 
‘there’s no profit under the sun.’ | wonder if there is 
any. I wonder a lot if there's any profit under the sun. I. 
read the Bible and I wonder. I'll ask myself one day, 
and PI] ask the next day, and PH just decide not to be s 
too sure; just keep on asking.” O 











by Jack Curtis 


s I wa.k around the hill toward the house, | 
havz a half-mile to think of meanings and 
feel-ngs, of what is significant in selected 

deaths and wkat is ourposeless. 

The .44 magnum carbine on my shoulder was the 
correct weapon for the lioness, but I had bought it 
years before t kill nocturnal feeding wild boar. Its 
heavy bullet i n't easily deflected by small branches, 
its six-power wide-lensed scope admits abundant light, 
-and I chose it this morning because, as a semi-auto- 
matic, it bangs out four slugs without my having to 
resight or relo. d. 
— If I must hunt, I hunt alone. And if I shoot, | mean 
to kill instartl~. 

In spite af ave different rifles and three shotguns 
racked in my room, 1 enjoy none of it. 





hilltop pasture The .22 is for the blue jay devouring 
my apricots. The .308 is for a coyote with chicken 
feathers in his smile, the old Marlin 30-30 is an all- 
around saddie rifle, and the .44 magnum must have 
been made for hunting lion at close quarters in deep 
brush. 

The sun bas still not cleared the eastern ridge, but a 








band of pale, brandy-colored sky extends up into the 
dark, stormy blue of the early morning. Sporadic 
showers of the night before slant on southerly. This 
week's rain has broken the drought that brought the 
lioness into my sheep pen. 

For a generation I had preached to my older neigh- 
bors that the redtail hawk, master wind-rider, never 
ate chickens and was a friend to man. And yet only a 
month ago a magnificent redtail dropped into my 
chicken yard and ate a Buff Orpington hen. I purpose- 
ly missed him with the .22 several times, but he kept 
returning so IĮ killed him with a 12-gauge shotgun 
loaded with number 6 bird shot. 

I blame the hawk's aberration on the drought, and 
my opinion is all the more reinforced by the onslaught 
of this lioness. 

If it had rained in December, she might never have 
detoured off her home grounds. It wasn't that I had 
moved in on her, or was crowding her family. Fd pio- 
neered this homestead before her grandfather was 
born. My little pasture is nothing compared to the 
huge, road-free Ventana Wilderness area where wild 
boar and deer and lion can keep their balance as 
nature alone would have it. 
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Only | yesterday Dave Butterfield, the trapper, who 
walks like a tall steer roper, had said, “They talk about 


E - balance of nature, but to my mind there's no such a 
< thing, it's the extremities of nature that meves things 


- along. Hot and cold. Dry and wet. . ." 
-.- Drought reduces rabbit production on the ridge, the 
- hungry lioness moves in on the homesteader. 
— But time has changed the boundaries. The lioness is 
now the alien. She has left my homestead Zar toc long 
to expect to reclaim it peaceably or rationally. 

William Witherup, the poet who neighbors ncarby, 
had said, “You’ve got to kill him, he's in your karma, 
he's your lion." 

Having undergone a catastrophic brush fire three 
years ago in which twenty years of loving labor had 
burned in as many minutes, I decided tc fence in a 
girdle of sheep forage around the house. I bought five 
ewes to eat the incendiary brush. The first was an old 
Hampshire, assertive as a wigged judge. The others 
were year-old Suffolks, black-faced, handseme, healthy 
creatures. In the fall I took them to the old Grimes 
ranch up the coast where Don Brightwell keeps a 
registered Suffolk ram, and left them to be covered. In 
theory the flock would be more than doubled by my 
birthday in January. 


s I walk back from the killing place this morn- 
ing, I am thinking that I still have not 
learned an absolute. The abforrert, like 

love, is a part of life, and no matter how :deallv beau- 
tiful your creation, you never know when its other face 
will turn up. 

The new rain chilled and refreshed my davbreak. 
The hills above, rising toward the ridge like great fists, 
were still burned brown, and wisps of vapor hung 
across their knuckles as in Japanese landscapes. Most 
people in the valley were still asleep. The world as far 
as I could see was completely mine. Oniy out to sea, 
beyond scarred old Point Sur where a tanker pushed 
north and a tiny tug towed a huge barge southe-ly, was 
mankind at work. 

I love this country when it is clean washed, and 

empty of noise and tourist trade. 
. Only five days before, l'd functioned easily and 
beneficially within the homestead which, desoite fire 
and mud slides, had been worked back to near self- 
‘sufficiency. 

The problems we had were problems we'd solved 
many times before. With our four children grown and 
gone, my wife had returned to teaching at the country 
grade school close by. My most immediate zmbition 
was to plant more pine trees along the steep dirt road. 
Jack Curtis is the author of The Kloochmaz and Banjo. 








Death and taxes were minor concerns for us. We 
turned the corner on dramatic excesses. | 

And yet that morning of the first rain, only two 
the young ewes came to my call. The old Hampshire 
been returned to the ram at Palo Colorado, but stil 
there should have been two more of the young. ones 
crowding each other for their morning barley ration. 

I wondered, but thinking the other two were - 
ably in the pasture below the swimming pool, : ) D 
lambing in some private spot, I went on to the chicken y 
house and fed the fourteen Buffs. Their yard is on high — ee 
ground and it was from there that I saw a young black- = 
faced ewe hanging over the fence. 

Because of high cross fences, it was a long run 
around. No need to hurry: she was hours dead. Neck 
broken, her throat had been torn out with the ds 
surgeon and the ferocity of a mad beast. bid 

Id presumed that any sheep problem would be 
caused by dogs. My own black Lab and tan feist were 
harmless for sure. I knew them too well. : 

But with a heavy and sinking heart I went to search 
for the other missing ewe, hoping against hope now 
that she was off lambing. She was due. They were all 
due to lamb this month. 

Working downhill in long swings through the drip- 
ping brush, I found her driven into the fence, killed 
exactly as the other. Beautiful pregnant mounds of 
cold meat wrapped in damp gray fleeces. 

Only yesterday they had eaten apples from my 
hand. 

There were signs beside this one. To my eye they 
were big dog tracks, Great Dane sized. Big dogs could 
come up from the valley, but here, oddly, were the 
tracks of only one dog. A single coyote would kill 
sheep, but probably not a single tame dog. Yet ne | 
track was too big for a coyote. UPS 

I told my wife of the loss, and later in the day — 
dumped the two carcasses over a cliff. I hadn't the 
heart nor the necessity of other hard-pressed days to . 
butcher them. : 

I called a couple of experienced old-timers for their - 
opinions and they concurred. It had to be dogs. 

And yet . . . and yet the two dogs I suspected - 
(without reconciling the fact that there were only one © 
dog's tracks) both had ironciad alibis. They'd been x 
kept inside all that night by their owners. dis 

I strengthened the fence of a small pen so that ous : 
a very determined dog could break in, and that. 
evening I put the remaining sheep inside to be safe. Yi 
expected the killer dog or dogs would come by and. 
arouse my own dogs, but there was no disturbance tha 
night. ul 
In the morning I let the pair of ewes out to pasture : 
and that night returned them again to their safe pen. - 
I loaded my shotgun with double-ought bucksho 

























































* se I did get a chance at the dog, especially since we 
ere coming into a full moon. Despite the intermittent 
ins, enough light filtered through. 
E. Sitting. bythe fire, reading a new edition of Jeffers's 
difficult book The Women at Point Sur, | heard “Auld 
Syre" on the radio and realized it was not only a 
` i it was past my bedtime. I boarded the 
warm waterbed beside my sleeping wife and drifted 
off, to be brusquely awakened by the distinctive 
barking of my dogs a few minutes later. I was warm, 
“muzzy, and I dearly dreaded going out into the cold 
wet night, bat I bad to save the sheep. I grabbed a 
flashlight, snapped out of bed, into my slippers, and, 
completely naked, charged out of the house and up the 
hill toward the sheep pen. 
: s c | wasn't aware of the cold and wet. My whole inten- 
tion was to reach the sheep and scare off the dog. I'd 
«forgotten the: loaded shotgun. 
| At the pen. | aimed my flashlight into the darkness. 
_ Immediately two phosphorescent globes appeared like 
.. moons, I just-coulén't comprehend the steadiness, the 
power, the heavy easiness, the mass of cat staring back 
. at me. She seemed enormous, pale-silvery in this light, 
- smooth as moth wings, uncaring, unhurrying, femi- 
nine, a vital orce flowing before my eyes. I had no 
sense of fear: my whole education certified that the 
mountain lor never attacked man. 
I knew without thinking that she was female. 
^4. ] did hate ber. In one part of my mind, I raged and 
‘insulted her. | | 
But she stared a: me, and in a few moments gath- 
<- ered herself and leaped lightly to clear the fence, but, 
"blinded by my light, she hit the six-foot-high mesh 
-and, easily as a ballet dancer, turned in midair and 
-> glided back te the ground facing me again. She was 
<- not afraid of being caught, not in any panic or frenzy. 
. - Low to the ground she flowed toward me. 
—. And naked,in the cold wet, I waited and stared and 
iIbsorbed, trying te see every motion and nuance, 
rying to intuit every sense of an animal I had never 
een before in such a lonely and open way and never 
vould again, and this it seemed to me then was a 
resting point of my life, this meeting. I had spent my 
s working years:to come to balance with this beast, this 
= closeness: not sharing, but fixing a position of mutual 
- proximity and possibly wonder; certainly I was in 
wonder at myszlf and the night and the cat approach- 
ing me like a silvery roll of mist with luminous eyes 
fixed on my own. I stood silent until she came within 
ne easy jump, and without thinking I made the 
narling sound of the lion in the back of my throat. 
She stopped and held. Was she blinded? She knew | 
there. My:dogs were hiding, terrified of the scent 
f the animal. But she had left her killing, and now she 


















































Lion in the -— A 


Turning, she drifted down behind a patch of brish 
and I ran back to the house, knowing already how late 
it was to get the shotgun. «Rx 

When I returned, the pen was empty except for: the 
two dead ewes, lying side by side like sleeping sisters, - 
both their necks broken. Her round smooth. head with. 
its little wine-cup ears cocked up, hearing my breath- 
ing, my rotten heart pounding, my imitation cat snarl: E 
it was all gone. | x 

If I had turned to run, she'd have killed me in less - 
than a second. Not because I was an enemy, but 
because I was hot-blooded, naked, and running, à valid 
target for a cat already high on killing. 

l'd been too enthralled by the vision itself to race 
from it. Her beauty and grace had in fact saved my life. 

But by then, we were locked together in a more 
profound engagement. 

Despite all the temporizing and posturing of argu- 
ments for "balance," there is no way to avoid the 
geometry of life and death. The sheep did not deserve 
to die. They were not even used for food. The cat 
simply enjoyed killing the terrified animals. 

The cat must be killed. 

































y morning the decision was agreed upon. I told 
the story of the lion to Bill Witherup. “That 
is your lion, Jack," the poet said. I told it to 

gentle Don Brightwell at the Grimes ranch when I 
picked up my old ewe, my last sheep. "You've got to 
kill him or he'll never stop coming back. You hate to 
do it, but you've got to." 

Wintertime word travels fast in this community. 

During the day I built a cage just large enough for 
the old ewe who was blatting about the pastureasonly — - 
one lonely sheep can blat. 

Screening the area off from my dogs, I rummaged 
through the barn loft for five steel lion traps I had 
found thirty years before in an old cabin up on Willow 
Creek. Thirty years they'd been waiting, and I had 
never planned or even conceded that they would. ever 
be used. Yet, why had I kept them? 

The exposed two sides of the cage were guarded by 
the five concealed traps. If the lion came back for one 
last sheep, it would have to put a paw in one of those 
traps. 

The old ewe was bait. The traps were set. | 

I hauled the two new carcasses down a small lane 
around the ridge and dumped them on the wet a 
side. 

The shotgun was loaded. Nothing now to do but 
wait. 

My nervous energy was not inexhaustible. Ther reso- 
lution had to be quick or, outwaiting me, she could 
come and go and kill as she pleased. l 























































. She did not come that night. 
: The following morning Captain Hugh Thorre of 
— Fish and Game called from San Luis Obispo. He'd 
heard I had a lion problem. His men would be in touch 
within minutes though it was Sunday morning. 

And within minutes, Warden George Ritchie called 
from Monterey, asking directions to the homestead. 

Ritchie, a handsomely moustached, prime specimen 
of game warden, arrived in his green zniform, a 
holstered, short-barreled .357 magnum on ais hip. 

Ritchie explained that he was obliged to inspect the 
dead sheep in order to make positive a lien was the 
killer. The lion's guilt being legitimatized, 1 would be 
issued a permit to kill the “depredator.” “he permit 
was good for ten days only, but it was renewable. 

I] didn't mention that I already had my five traps 
set. 

It commenced raining again when I drove him down 
the slippery cross-country lane to the hillside where I'd 
dumped the sheep. 

The carcasses had been dragged down the hi] and 
across the fence into my neighbor's brush. 

The lioness had been eating one of them. Gat gas 
was hanging over the stiff woolly bundks. Ritchie, 
satisfied that a lion had killed the sheep, would 
arrange for the Monterey County trapper, Dave 
Butterfield, to take care of the depredator. 

The bureaucracy was functioning with amazing 
precision. 

I prayed that the lioness would come into my traps 
that night, otherwise she would be dissipated in the 
nameless, faceless Department of Fish ane Game. 

She was “my lion,” if she would only come te me. 





read late, and slept lightly, but my dogs didn't 

bark, and my traps were undisturbed in the 

morning. I let the old ewe out of her cage, and 
waited for the trapper to arrive and do my work for 
me. 

Big Dave Butterfield arrived in a pickup truck. He 
changed out of his cowboy boots into rubber boots, 
and after I'd explained the problem, he threw traps 
and a box of small equipment into the back of my 
truck. 

“Better lock up your dogs. We don't want 'em in the 
traps," he advised. I put my Lab and feist in the 
house. | 

The sheep had been dragged farther into the dense 
brush. The lioness had fed there last night ins:ead of 
coming on up the hill for my last old ewe. 

Dave dragged the partly eaten sheep te the edge of 
| the brush so that the back was heavily screened. Using 
a garden trowel he leveled a small bench at the front of 

< the carcass where the lion would have to come- 









“He won't eat it if it's spoiled," he said conversa- 
tionally as he worked. “As long as he's eating it, you - 
could eat it." E 

"They were too much like pets to me," I tried w, 
explain. P 

He cocked each double-springed number 12 trap on - 
his knee, and slipped the tongue trip into the notch of 
the pan. Each trap had a five-foot heavy chain. 
attached to a steel two-pronged anchor. pu 

“Better to let him drag the trap and hang up on the i 
brush. Wear him down, like catchin' a fish on light 
tackle." 

He set the fivc traps in a neat row, and tucked 
squares of denim over the pans and beneath the jaws. 
Taking a wood-framed strainer out of his box, he 
shook fine wet earth over the entire set until it was 
invisible. “Maybe this don't do any good. Lions aren't 
usually much trap-shy. But that's how I do it." 

He looked the set over. “Ought to dress it up some, I 
guess." He dragged a burned fence post over and posi- 
tioned it as an easily passed by obstacle. He wadded up 
a bunch of dried weeds and wiped the earth around the 
set, and like the miracle an artist produces, the scene 
became perfectly natural: a dead sheep weathering 
into the brush. 

“If it rains hard, you might come back down and 
check to see it looks all right.” I took that as a compli- 
ment. He knew I was a professional writer, but I 
wasn't a tweedy egghead. 

Back at his truck, he explained that in order to 
discourage trophy hunters the carcass, including hide 
and skull, would be kept by Fish and Game. Presum- 
ably their lab experts would dissect it and chart its 
existence on the great lion map of California. x 

I had not even whispered that I thought the lion was Ut 
my lion, but his senses were acute. CES 

“Tell you what,” he said as he changed boots again, — 
“why don't you go down there in the morning and kill - 
him. That way you'll save me a trip if he don't show .. 
up. Just give me a call, however it goes." 

“Glad to, Dave." r 

"Shoot him in the ear. You can’t make a mistake — 
that way." E 

After he left 1 let my dogs out and went down tothe 
valley for the mail. An hour later, when I returned, my | 
dogs were gone. 2 

I’d expect Poky, the Lab, to wander down to the | 
school and try for some extra petting from the kids, - 
but Peppy, the little brown feist, never left home. At. — 
least she never had in six years. Rather, she practically — 
fought everyone who approached. Her chosen job was 
defending the establishment. . 

The word feist comes from the Middle English 
fisten, to fart. 
I guessed where she'd gone. | pados the 3030 | 






























he way cows to the trap-set. 
All thet traps were sprung, the smooth ground torn. 
The hair on the back of my neck started to rise. I 
levered a shel into the rifle chamber because I didn't 
really know what kad tripped those traps. I studied the 
brush. There was no disturbance, no movement, no 
sound, bu: two traps were gone. 
-—-. lsquatted on my heels and studied the setup care- 
m fully, until I saw the half-buried chain leading into a 
dense clump of lupine. I aimed the rifle until I could 
s just define my little dog spread-eagled and quivering 
on the wet ground. She had a trap on her front leg and 
another on tke back. 
| grumblec with relief, “Ya dumb little fart, what 
-. the hell are vou doing down here, I hope to Christ 
.. you're dead.” 

Gently squeezing the traps open, I eased her legs 
clear. Her eves were shut. Trembling, she was 
-pretending to be dead. I laid her by the fence in the 
open, assured that she had no broken bones, no matter 

-how embarrassed she was at being caught by her own 
. curiosity. 

— Now the headache was to reset the traps as well as 
: Dave had set hem. Fd brought no tools. 

And then I saw the large design. The lion was to be 
truly my lien. $ was the man to set the traps. Twenty- 
-;.81X. years of homes:eading and writing and thinking 
.. Were coming together in a point. 
| scooped cut the loose dirt with my fingers. In 
_ Peppy's turmceil, one of the cloth patches was lost. 
= Wed have to do without. I set the trap triggers as 
— Dave had set them. turning the springs together to 

make a horsezhoe shape which gave a three-point 
foundation forthe trap jaws. I spaced them carefully, 

_. coiled the chains as ne had done, and neatly sprinkled 

- through my fingers the fine wet dirt. 

< L laid the burned fence post as it had been laid, and 
brushed down he slepe with a wad of weeds. 
Backing awey from the set, I thought my picture 
was just as gocd as Dave's. 

I picked up y li:tle dog and carried her and the 

fle up the hill to the truck. 
































ithim an hour, Peppy was trotting around, 
nos» as ever. The traps, big and steely, do 
| not really damage the animal so much. 
Peppy’s legs ave not much larger around than my 


rran to jäte. a trap. But if you come 
| ompetent and merciful, the trap is 
nly a small pact of the catch. 


n case, drowe to the turnaround, and ran the rest of 





Lion in the Rain-Rinsed Morning - 


I loaded the .44 automatic and sharpened a four- — 
inch blade, and I prayed again the lioness would come 
to my caged ewe and fall directly into my own traps 
right in my own yard. I set the alarm for six and went 
to bed. It was already my fifty-fifth birthday, the 
fourth of January, crazy, guilt-ridden, challenging 
Capricorn. 

Unremembered tortured nightmares. I was gad to 
hear the buzzing clock in the dark. 

I dressed for a long hunt. My best hiking boots, 
double socks, extra shells, a piece of rope, Kleenex, a 
tough windbreaker. I just didn't know where the 
morning would take me. I was certain that eventually 
it would bring me to the lion, and that I would kill it 
whether | could ever completely :ustify its killing or 
not. 

You cannot survive on the homestead if you do not 
decide. If you cannot kill, you must move back to 
suburbia, and count your memories and souvenirs: the 
ax scar on your shin, the arthritic elbow. 

The decision was made. The fading night was.cool 
and wet. I checked my traps by the ewe's cage. They 
were untouched and again I released the ewe into the 
pasture. 

My wife was slumbering in the warm waterbed. The 
hawks in the canyon were asleep in the top of a 
redwood. Nothing hunted or fled in the pale darkness. 
Even the roosters had not sensed the dawn. It was 
fresh and the sky was overcast w:th a deep, stormy 
purple. Point Sur's light turned, the Rock was in dark- 
ness. 

Instead of driving the half-mile of narrow lane, I 
preferred to walk. Somehow it seemed my spirit 
should become less mechanical and more in harmony 
with the sky and the sodden ground. To the east now, a 
faint golden glow outlined the cistant ridge, San 
Martin Top, Cone Peak, Marble Peak, real lion coun- 
try. 

The lonely old ewe blatted and followed me is 
the fence as far as she could. My dogs, seeing the rifle 
and remembering the traps, had conveniently disap- 
peared. 

The quail were still roosting in the brush. As I 
walked down the path around the broad hill, a gray 
California thrasher tipped off a point of brush to grab 
a bug. 

The whole hill and daybreak were mine. The world 
slept while the great cat and I entered a dream. 

At the end of the lane, I quietly jacked a blunt 
cartridge into the chamber of the .44. I aimed the 
scope at a dried yucca stalk. It was clean and clear. 
My hands were cold, but I could squeeze a trigger. 

I hoped the cat would be right there, caught. next to 
the kill. I even expected her to be there. : " 

There was light enough now to see even. a gray 


















































ados close to the piod I forgot time as I lef: the 
. road for the natural hill and worked slowly toward the 
-- trap-set. 

/. The carcass was undisturbed, moldering away like 
| composted leaves, but the traps were sprung the 
5 ground clawed out in great swaths. I studied the trap- 
-set carefully; I must not miss the slightest detail. 
There were four traps scattered about. That meant 


ps the lioness had taken one with her. Hell. she zould 
have it on her tail, she could throw it, there was no way 


of knowing. I remembered the vision I'd seen three 
nights before, the huge, nonchalant, sijvery force 
flowing in the pen. 

Remember every bit of it, Jack, it's your life amd her 
life, and in truth it is the essential momen:. 

I backed off. "The smart move would have been for 
the lioness to run into open country to keep th2 trap 
anchor from fouling in the brush. Given some time and 

distance, she could work out of the trap. 
. Make no hasty mistakes, Jack. Assume first she 
went across the open hillside. 

I looked for tracks, disturbance. There was no sign. 

Then she's gone directly uphill, downhill, or across 
into the brush. 

I went uphill because it had to be eliminated first. 
Dave had said the trap would hang right up, be close 
by. A veteran professional, he'd looked at- me, | stened 
to me, and decided I could handle it. 

But as | meticulously worked over the upper slope, 
searching for sign, I was thinking: Dave Butterfield is 
getting paid for doing this. I’m not. Why should I go 
after this lion when I’ve had no experieace? I'm not 
trained for this kind of hazard . 

From the upper slope I could see mos: of tke area. 
Below the set were scattered brush and racks, »ut due 
west toward Point Sur there was nothinz but a high, 
dense mat of lupine, deep enough to hide 2 nyth:ng that 
wanted to hide. 

- The lioness was in that lupine jungle. Should I go 


after her, or should I go back and call Dave" “Hey, 


< Dave, she's hurt and she’s hid out in tall brush maybe 
.. you better come down with some dogs or a posse or 
uen something . i 

Goddamn. I was skewered on mv own pest. The 
sheep were my sheep. The land was in every s2nse my 
land. And the lion therefore was my lion. 

Very well. A bank of ivory-yellow layered the 
eastern horizon now. At last the spooky shadows were 
.. gone. She was not downhill. I could see that. Therefore 

1 had to pick up her trail to the west. 
i | worked through the brush slowly, heart sputtering 
is like a percolator. No sign. Or not good enovgh sign. 
~~ She 'd already been through that area several times in 
the past few days. I needed a hot trail. | 
. I cut around a d and crossed at the head of a 





rocky gulch. I stayed. above. I did not relish being 
below the cat. — p 

I walked down through the head-high brush along- 
side the gulch. There had to be some new sign of. 
disturbance there or she had cast the trap in a bush B 
and was either waiting or long gone in huge invisible : 
leaps. x 
Judging from the light way the traps had handled. 
my little dog, 1 could imagine how insignificant. one 
would be to the desert- colored insolent beast. 















n the first pass down the hill I missed the 
sign. I moved on west about twenty feet and 
worked up again, doing what I liked least. 

Uphill, she had the advantage. 

But the decision had been made. I was not going to 
call for Dave. I was going to do my job. C 

Halfway up the slope, I saw a broken branch bya 
short scar freshly ploughed into the ground. : 

Okay. We're on her. Now how old is it? Hours . 
minutes? Was she caught early last night or early this 
morning? No way of knowing. I was on her last trail. 

It could run for miles, depending on too many options 
over which I had no control or understanding or fore- 
sight. | | 
Nothing for it but to go slowly along the way the 
crushed brush pointed. The lupine now was higher than 
my head. A helicopter couldn't have found me in that 
simple organic tangle. Nor the cat. 

I couldn't see any farther than I could step. | 
remembered how hard it was to see Peppy immobi- 
lized in the brush right under my nose. i 
| carried the cocked .44 at the ready in both = — 
hande * c 
I stepped carefully, trying to be soundless. Trying t to S 
be measured and honest and patient. 5 

I came upon a whole lupine bush broken due She : 
must have snagged up here and fought a long time to - 
clear the hook. The lupine looked as if bulls had 
battled on it. 

I watched for birds flying, I listened for tiny sounds. . 
I didn't need to psych myself up. My doctor would - 
have despaired at my blood pressure. I smiled at that. 
for a moment. | 

Bill had said, “Jack, that's your lion. . . 

We are coming together, lion. 

I waited and I heard a branch sigh. My eyes 
snapped but it was only a bent branch trying to return 
to position. Yet that would mean she'd just recent ly 
bent that branch. How long? A minute, five minutes 
I tried to smell her, but she had the breeze. on het 
side. E 
r stepped along, carefully, gently, trailing a big 
lioness with maybe a little etap hune: on her paw. 
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I never heard her. I never smelled her. I simply 
knew she was:there three or four steps ahead of me. I 
searched the Eland, obscure brush but it revealed noth- 
ing. I quietly settled to one knee close to the ground 
where I could:see beneath the foliage. 

Behind the lender trunks of the brush was a swatch 
of living brownness. Easy. Easy. Sort it all out, Jack. 
Don’t crowd ber. 

I waited, holding on one knee, the rifle close to 
sighting, but grst I had to identify the animal, then 
parts of it. Linlikely, but still, it was the color of 
autumn-cczstec deer. 

A movemen.. A close, tense ear turning behind the 
brush stems. That was her head then. I waited, slowly 
her head turned. No question now. I could see the 
black nose. then an eve. 

. Dave hac said shoot him in the ear. I thought I'd 
shoot her the way I wanted to shoot her. And I 
wouldn't be hurried into shooting where I didn't want 
to. 

Slowly her reund clean head turned toward me and 

<- [saw her jaws end nese, and her two eyes gazing at me 
just above graund level through the leaves and 
; branches. 
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Not anger. Not sorrow. A perfectly dignified resig- 
nation. 

I raised the rifle to my shoulder and set the eyes on 
either side of the post in the scope, paused the most 
brief of moments to think “Done,” and squeezed the 
trigger. 

In the scope I could see the red hole perfectly 
placed, slightly high and between the eyes. The head 
settled solidly to the ground. 

| waited. Who knows what such a wild beast might 
do in death? 

I stood and worked through the brush. Her forelegs 
were huge, thick as baseball bats. | 

I opened the long hind legs and saw the sex, and that 
her small dugs were dry. The tail flopped like a big 
furry club. She would weigh 130 pounds. 

The trap, snagged in the brush, held her by two toes 
on her right front foot. She was perfectly fit, there was 
no sign of sickness. There were no scars, no ticks, fleas, 
no nothing. She was a big prime lioness Pn off 
course. 

It didn’t matter that she’d killed the sheep of an 
aging homesteader. 

What really mattered was between ourselves. 
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by Stuart Dybek 






e had our swimsuits on underneath, a - 
towel each, and a bar of brown laundry 
soap. n 
We rode down Cermak Avenue, through Chinatown 
with its crowded streets and pagodaed restaurants 
vhere it was rumored they sold fireworks. 

“Full of tourists," Sir said. “Only place in Chicago 
where you see tourists." 

“Why don't we ever stop and look around China- 
own?" Mick asked. 

Sir just gave him a look. 

After Chinatown the streets looked shabby, facto- 
ries and old buildings side by side, black people sitting 
on doorsteps. 

“Roll up the windows," Sir said. “On hot nights like 
this anything can happen around here." 

We rolled them partway, but it was too stuffy. It 


had been in the nineties all week. The State Street El 
platform looked silhouetted against an atomic explo- 


sion. Its shadows stretched in perfect detail like an — 
enormous negative superimposed on the street. Under- 
neath its girders was a bar with the door open. Blue 
notes drifted out, colored men in sweaty white shirts 
and panama hats and women in silky, sleeveless 
dresses stood in front, foaming beer bottles in hand. 
They laughed and swayed to the music and it looked 
like they were having a good time. We were stopped 
for the light under the slatted shadows of the El 
tracks. 

*Lookit! Lookit"" Sir yelled. “The guy with the 
chicken!” 

“Where at?" Mick whirled in the back seat. He'd 
only heard about him till now. 

A bony brown man, legs like stilts, shirt hanging out 
over his trousers, was strolling down State, smiling - 
and nodding left and right as if the street were lined ` 
with people watching a parade. The white chicken 
balanced at attention on his head. He passed the bar 
and stopped at the curb. The chicken stepped from his 
head to his shoulder, ruffled its feathers, and white 
droppings hit the sidewalk. Then it gently twisted its 
neck and rubbed its faded pink comb along the man’s 
cheek. 

The light changed. Sir stepped on the gas. The man — 
with the chicken blew us a kiss. I could see a gang of - 
black kids running to catch up with him and wished I 
could follow him too. 

"He goes all over the city with that chicken," Sir 
said. “Rick and I used to see him at Jewtown, right 
Rick?" E 

“Yeah,” I said. Sir had been dragging me along to. : 
Jewtown the last year since I turned thirteen. He said 
he wanted to teach me how to shop. Mick was stil too ` 
young and had to stay at home. | 

“He had that chicken pecking corn right off "his 














tongue," he old Mick. “Poor crazy goof,” he added. 
— - [remembered one Sunday we'd seen him there. We 
... were squeeziag through the crowds of people shopping 
.. and bargainiag in different languages. Sir was leading 
-. me from one rickety stall to another, sifting through 






boxes of faucets, pipe lengths, elbow joints, fittings 
SU heaped i in targled piles on canvas tarpaulins lining the 
Street. He was looking for some part; as usual, I had no 
. idea what it was. I was lagging behind, thumbing 
through a carton stuffed with old comic books, when a 
‘gypsy girl czme eut of one of the storefronts on 
_ Maxwell and slipped an arm around his waist. Her 
. earrings dangled nearly to her bare shoulders. Her 
peasant blouse scocped across the crease between her 
small, pointy breasts. A red scarf bandannaed her 
= black hair ane her eyelashes were blue with mascara. 
She didn't lock much oider than I was. 
"You got Fair like gypsy,” she was saying to Sir. 
“Want gypsy zood-tpme? I give you.” 
— ; Sir started walking, shaking her arm off, ignoring 
. her. Suddenly he slapped his wallet, pinning her hand 
in his back pocket. 
“Let go,” he said. 
. Instead, she reached her hand around and grabbed 
his crotch, sta-ing up at him still smiling, whispering 
something. 
“Da dammi.” he said, screwing up his face like he'd 
- "swallowed something sour. 
v They stood there like that, nobody on the street 
- paying any atwention, she massaging the front of his 
trousers, ard Sir trving to work her hand out of his 
back pocket. [ just stood there too, falling in love with 
her, until I saw the two gypsy men stepping out of the 
same doorway toward my father. 
A cop ambled acress the street, gnawing at a Polish 
` sausage drippixg catsup, and headed them off. 
-> “Giving you'trouble?" he asked Sir. 
"Forget it,” sir said, face still screwed up, “I don't 
ant no troubE." We were already walking away. I 
urned and saw the cop with his arm around the girl's 
houlders, sausage in kis mouth, while one hand 
nchalantly sipped inte her blouse so that the breast 
Imost lifted ovzr the elastic neckline, flashing the rose 
WE nipple. I looked back trying to memorize her; she was 
5i entering the dosrway to the storefront and I caught a 
.. glimpse of a coach draped with tasseled silk. 
“They get ya: inside there and goodbye,” Sir said, 
ut drawing his finger across his throat. "They carry a 
=o disease that'll make you walk like Charlie Chaplin." 
/— That’s when we saw the guy with the chicken on his 
= head. He was sitting on a fire hydrant darting his 
ongue. Each tsme it shet out it balanced a yellow 
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kernel of hard corn which the chicken pecked off. — 

I'd described it more than once to Mick-on nights - 
lying in the dark thinking about the girl before going 
to sleep, wondering where the gvpsies had gone. He 
especially liked the part about her grabbing Sir by the 
balls. 


e were passing Dornelly's, the block- 

square factory where telephone books 

were printed. Its presses clattered above 
the traffic, windows raised behind mesh on every floor, 
the night shift staring out like convicts. For a moment 
the air seemed more sweltering than it had all week, 
then the traffic accelerated and the sudden coolness 
made my head light as we swung onto the Outer 
Drive. 

Soldiers' Field rose on the left and the lake stretched 
past the breakwater and farthest sailboats, shimmer- 
ing pink under a sun that glazed the park trees. 

"Workin' on the railroad, workin’ on the farm, all I 
got to show for it's the muscle in my arm." Sir was 
singing in a voice he lowered tc what he thought 
sounded like an opera singer's baritone. He always 
sang when he drove. "I had a professiona!-quality 
voice as a kid," he'd tell us, “but I ruined it imitating 
trains." 

Mick was rolling around in the back seat with his 
hands over his ears, groaning like he was having 
convulsions. 

“At least he's not singing ‘Buddy, Can You Spare a 
Dime?’ " I said. 

"And it looks like I’m never gonna cease my 
wanderin’.” | 

"He's never gonna cease his wanderin'," I said to 
Mick. 

Mick and a black kid in the back seat of the car in 
the next lane were giving each other the finger. The 
kid tried to spit into our car, but his spit blew back in 
on him. We all busted up including the black kid. 

Sir was pumping the brakes as cars weaved : in front 
of him. 

“Da damn NUTS,” he yelled, jockeying for the 
turning lane. “It’s really dog eat dog on this thing." 

We squealed off the exit and crawled through the 
aisles of the parking lot looking for a space. Finally, he 
had to drive over the sidewalk and park on the grass. 
There were a lot of cars on the grass too. | 

"Can't give us all tickets," he said. 

We slipped our jeans off. Sir hid his watch and 
wallet under the seat. 

“Lock the doors, but leave the windows open a sack 
so it’s not like an oven in here when we come back. M 

Mick and I were barefoot and hopped across the 
scorching aspal toward the beach. | 












“Don’t step on any da damn broken gless or we'll 
have a real mess," Sir yelled. “I don't know why the 
punks have to break the bottles." He was kicking a 
bottle neck through a sewer grate, still wearing his 
socks and unlaced street shoes, and his aid maroon 
bathing trunks with the gold buckle asd leaping 
swordfish stitched over the coin pocket. People didn't 
wear suits like that anymore. Sometimes seeing it 
made me feel weak inside. It reminded me of the 
earliest things I remembered, times that seemed 
happier before Sir and Mother began to fight. He 
seemed different to me then, someone I thought had 
driven home from World War II in a maroon Chevy 
with a long shift sprouting from the floor aad a rubber 
running board, who had immediately taken us on a 
vacation to Wisconsin where I rowed out with him to 
the middle of Eagle Lake. There was a dog named 
Lunky who had jumped out of the boat after a fish and 
we watched his head swimming away. 

"Tote that barge, lift that bay," Sir was singing 
once again. 

We picked our way through the blankets and bodies 
toward the beach house. 

"Come on, Dad, people are gonna fhink you're 
crazy." I said. 


he beach house was shaped like an ocean liner 

with a huge orange smokestack. Lights were 

on in the portholes; the air smelled of red-hots 
and popcorn. People patted barefoot through sandy 
puddles slopped along the concrete decks. shouting in 
different languages. Men showered in apen stalls in 
front of the changing rooms, spraying sand off little 
kids without their suits on. 

We stopped at a large concrete drinking fountain, 
water gurgling from a dozen metal pipes. rusty tasting 
and cold like it was pumped straight from the lake. I 
plugged two of the pipes with my fingers and water 
shot up Mick's nose. 

He chased me down to the lake, his cheeks bulging 
with a mouthful of water to spit. — 

"Doesn't it feel kinda stupid running into the lake 
with your mouth full of water?" 

He opened his mouth to say something, but the 
water dribbled out so he shut it and came after me. I 
waded out. He was jogging through the waves, milling 
his arms through the air like he was doing the 
Australian crawl. His cheeks bulged. 

"You really think you're swimming?” I yelled, 
recalling how I'd done the same thing. But the Army 
helicopter whirring in drowned my voice. Everyone 
had stopped and stood looking up as it dropped in to 
land behind the barbed wire and anti-aircraft guns of 
. Meigs Field, which bordered the beach. 


Ud 


e'd always come here to 12th Street beach.- 
It was where Sir taught me to swim. But | 
Y tonight he was going to take us off the | 
Rocks, where the water was deep. Nw 

“The Rocks is where we used to swim when I was - 
kid," he said, “me and my friends. We used to get out — 
here about eight in the morning and not take the . 
streetcar home till after dark. That was the. life. 
Johnny Weissmuller used to swim out here with us." | 

"Who's Johnny Weissmuller?” Mick asked. 

"Who's Johnny Weissmuller? You never seen Tar- 
zan of the Apes?" Sir beat his chest and gave an ape 
call. People on the blankets glanced at him and 
laughed in a friendly way. He was different whenever 
he got around water, clowning and joking. 

"You guys must have been the apes," Mick said, 
always ready to get one in on Sir. Mick had made up 
the nickname Sir one night when we were all watching 
Leave It to Beaver and Sir said how nice it was that 
Wally and Beaver called their father "Sir." 

“Apes is right—you shoulda seen us. Dark! Italians 
would call me paesano. You shoulda seen this lake. 
People don't realize how dirty it's getting. When I was 
a kid you could see the bottom off the Rocks." 

"What's down there?" I asked. 

* Just a bunch of rocks. We used to dive to see who 
could bring up the biggest. Weissmuller could swim 
faster and farther than any of us—one time I tried to 
swim to the pumping station with him, but hell, 
halfway I gave up. It was too da damn far. I coulda | 
made it there, but I was worried about getting back! 
He didn't tell me a boat was gonna pick him up. 
Anyway, I could stay down longer than anyone, even 
him. Things were so clean then we used to swim in the 
Chicago River." 

“You mean the Drainage Canal!” 

"With the turds?" Mick asked. 

"[t was just a river then. It was beautiful." 

The breeze off the Rocks felt almost cold. I tried to 
recapture dreaming all week of coming out to the lake, 
to imagine how stuffy it would be at night when we got 
home. 

There weren't any women. Men and teen-agers 
plunged and swam in the deep green swells. Water _ 
bucked over the lip of concrete. I stared into it and E 
couldn't imagine touching bottom. E 

“Want me to lower you in by the arms and cool you ~ 
off?" Sir asked Mick. Mick was watching the swells 
hump in, standing well back from the edge. 

“No, I'm gonna climb the rocks." 

There were real rocks behind the concrete walkway, 
limestone blocks piled in jagged, steplike tumbles. | - 

“Okay, you do that," Sir laughed, “and keep an eye 
on the towels." He slipped his shoes and socks off, put. 
his car keys in one heel, and shook them into. the toe 






















Spray showered over the concrete. I felt like going 
with Mick. The walkway vibrated when the waves 
whumped im as if it were hollow underneath, as if they 
sloshed up aader our teet. The sun slipped low in the 
hazy violet sky. Mexican teen-agers dodged whopping 
at each other with soaxing towels, gold crosses swing- 
ing from thew necxs as they pushed one another in. 

Sir gave an ape call 

Everyone turnec for a moment and looked at him. 

He'd backed up against the limestone and sprinted 
toward the water, hur:ling off the concrete edge. His 
body arced ike a man shot from a cannon—legs 
together, armas against his sides, so that when he hit 
the water i; was aeacfirst, arms still pressed to his 
body. A spume thumped up, then showered back 
around his peint of entry. 

The guys standing next to me shouted and 
cheered. 

We waite Mick gathered up the towels and his 
shoes. Sir hacn't come up. People began to stare at us. 
I studied his socks studed into his shoes, then looked 
at Mick. He glanced away. Go find a lifeguard, I was 
getting ready to say, when Sir's head shot up, hair 
flattened slick as a seal 

"The old tarpedo dive!” he shouted. “Come on in, 
Rick! Don't ever try the old torpedo unless you know 
there's nothing sticking up under the water.” 

Two Mexiean teen-agers who'd cheered raced to- 
ward the wa'er and torpedoed in on either side of 
Sir. 

They came-up snorting and coughing, rubbing their 
eyes. 

Sir sidestroxed arourd them, laughing. 














"Come on, Rick!” 

I'd never dived into deep water before. I was shiv- 
ering and wasn't sure I remembered how to swim. 

A Mexican kid, not much older than Mick, stood 
next to me. He was drying himself off with his shirt 
and shivering too, except he was dripping wet. 

"Cold?" I asked him, gesturing at the water. 

"Muy, muy." 

"Strong undertow," an older guy who looked like 
the kid's brother said. "Somebody drown this morning 
and they still ain't found his body." 

l'd heard of the undertow off the Rocks, of kids 
being pulled out into the lake, sucked under. | watched 
the bobbing swimmers for anyone being drawn away. 

Sir was backstroking along the ledge, waves boost- 
ing him almost level with the walkway. 

"Gimme the soap!” 

I got the bar of laundry soap and flipped it out to 
him. He floated on his back raising his toes and ankles 
high out of the water as if he were rocking on a 
hammock, rubbing the soap to lather in his black chest 
hair. 

"Ain't you coming in?" 

“How come it's so wavy?” 

"Must be that big ship passing by," he laughed and 
pointed. "Way out there." | 

There was a massive shadowy form against the 
dusky horizon, light dying around its edges, 

"Murciélago! Murciélago!" the Mexican guys 
started yelling. 

Everyone was diving for the water. 

"What is it?” " 

“Bat!” the kid next to me grinned and jumped in. 
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It boomeranged out of the bug-clouded floodlights, 
leathery, soaring forehead low, and I dove. 

It was cold as crushed ice. When I shot up a wave 
broke over my head and I snorted some water, tut I 
was swimming. Sir's head splashed up from under- 
water right beside me. 

"Want the soap?" 

I shook my head no. "It's great! Terrific!” 

“Sure, just takes getting used to." 

I felt used to it already, clean and hard, letting the 
coldness skin away a week of sweat. The water seemed 
more and more comfortable so that when a breeze 
skimmed over Į sank in deeper, breaststroking, r:ding 
the waves. Like Sir had told me, it was easier to sw-m in 
deep water. I could feel it buoying me and practiced the 
crawl, lifting my arms high and rolling my face i1 the 
water, hoping Mick was watching. Sir streaked under 
me, the white soles of his feet gleaming like scales. 

*How do you swim underwater so long?" 

“It’s easy. The secret in water is to relax. Never 
fight against it and you'll be all right. Take three deep 
breaths.” He huffed in and out slowly three times. 
“When your ears start to hurt, swallow like cn an 
elevator. Keep your eyes open.” 

He flipped over and speared down. 

I inhaled three times quick and ducked under trying 
to follow him. When I surfaced he was still under. I 
knew I'd come up before I needed more air, that I'd 
been afraid to stay down longer. 

“Hey, Mick!” I hollered. 

I slowly inhaled six breaths and dove. The water was 
silvery green and my hands finned before me like two 
perch. I was passing through layers, each colder than 
the last, and my ears were starting to ache. It was hard 
to swallow, but I kept going deeper, and when I was 
ready to shoot back up I saw the bottom. The same 
bottom Sir had seen when he swam with Johnny Weiss- 
muller. Stones swayed gray seaweed, beer cans rolled. 

I kicked hard and clutched a stone out of the mud, 
moss slimy in my hands, and the bottom clouding up 
so that I couldn't see. My ears were roaring and 
instead of going up I was carried along the bot:om. I 
was dizzy from holding my breath and even theugh I 
couldn't see I was suddenly sure that the ocean liner on 
the horizon was passing overhead, enormous hull 
turning the water dark, diesel grinding along the shaft, 
great propellers sweeping me along the bottom: till I 
dropped the stone. I could feel the current aloag the 
bottom rushing into the cavern under the Rocks and 
realized the undertow didn't pull you out, it sucked 
you in, under the city, into the pipes, that's why they 
couldn't find the bodies—the boy who had drowned 
was curled in a fetal position, ghastly white, wearing a 
satin bathing suit, hair floating as he rolled uncer the 
walkway. It was me. Adam's apple filling my throat 
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till my mouth had to open. I was dying, choosing 
numbness rather than panic. A hand was pushing on 
the seat of my suit, I opened my eyes, my father was - 
staring at me underwater, moving his mouth like he 
was trying to tell me something important. d 

Stars were out over the lake. The bronzed dome of - 
the Planetarium glowed electric over the ridges of - 
limestone. Mick was standing on the edge of the Rocks e 
waving and yelling, “Come on in . . . I wanna ge 
home. . . mosquitoes!” 

Behind him floodlights were enveloped in bugs. 

They landed drowning in kicking circles on the oily 
troughs of water. The surface glistened, rocking with 
moonlit suds. Sir was surrounded by Mexican kids, all 
shampooing with the laundry soap, laughing, dunking, 
flinging handfuls of lather. 

“Me Tarzan!” they shouted, hooting ape calls 
across the water. 

I was coughing and spitting up, ears still plugged 
and ringing. 

“Don’t swallow too much water," Sir said, looking 
at me. “People do their business in it." 

“I’m going in for a while." I dog-paddled away, then 
hung in the water letting a warm jet of pee run 
through my suit. Then I timed a wave and let it boost 
me up the metal rungs sticking from the concrete. The 
sides went straight down, scarred with watermarks. It 
wasn’t hollow under there after all. 

I sat on the edge of the Rocks watching the beacons 
from Meigs Field crisscross as winking Air Force 
planes cranked in for the night. 

“How’s it goin’?” The same little Mexican kid 
squatted down next to me. His lips were still chatter- 
ing. He was dragging on a cigarette. 

“I thought that big ship out there came in." 

“You mean those red lights way out there?" 

"Yeah." OMEN 

"That's the pumping station," he said, and elore ] es 
could say 7 know he whirled and called something to 
his brother in fast Spanish. 

His brother came over laughing. 

"See that guy in the water?" I said quickly. "He | 
swam out there once." ; 

The kid passed me the cigarette, paper wet from his 
fingers. I glanced over at Sir. He was on his back, feet 
throwing spray like an outboard, holding the soap over 
his head while the others thrashed after him trying to 
catch it. 2 

“Tarzan! Me Tarzan!” they were yelling. 

I took a drag and passed it to the older brother. — 

“Man,” he said, “even the real Tarzan ain't gonna. 
swim out there." He inhaled deeply, squinting out past 
the glowing ash. | 

The red lights blinked on and off in the enormous 
dark. They seemed to be slowly moving. z 



























“SHORT 
. AND 


Words entered in the diagram 
(called “ ights") begin and end at the 
— heavy bars. The unclued lights are 
relatec. Other answers include two 
proper ncuns, a variant spelling at 
24D, and a possibly unfamiliar 
. expression at 1A. Remember that 
|... punctuation ir the clues may be used 
— deceptive y. 


ACROSS 


|l. Eurepeans plot practical joke (6,3) 
7. Acceptable behavior at parties? (3) 
8. Faced with wrinkles (5) 
11. Toast and cocoa (5) 
12. About ... about 101 years old (7) 
14. Follow acean about, returning stones (6) 
I5. Used tobe welf's mate (4) 
16. Tax pod of serts (4) 
21. Cocks fight back (4) 
= 26. A lot cf hot pepper will lead to the 
"v. asylum :7) 
p 28. Propellers in uproar, spinning (4) 
229, A French interior, with mirrored South 
7002 American batas (5) 
BU 30. Overseer for regressive military program (7) 
31. Nobody's dates (5) 
32. Unproductive charms will make no rain 
- fall (3,6; 

















1. Bit of fibunciag gets baby bent out of 
2. Put in casket, arrange seance (6) 





. Disquieted pig amidst flapping hens mak- 


. Rock-bottom, head to toe (6) - 

. Makes snare drums (5) 

. Beat the best (5) 2 & 

. Jerks make crude pass at liberated woman (6) 

. Gershwin’s first song subject (6) i TZ 
. Maiden of mystery invited in disguise (6) 

. There's nothing in false drugs, but people. 


. Say! A freckly Indian! (6) 
. Burning to drink up what's in a flower (6) 
. Merest changes in rhythms (6) 
. It pays to sound sincere! (5) 

. Lump in bedclothes (4) 













ing beastly noises (6) 

Attila gets set back in quest (4,2) 
Rocking Beatle to Miss—a sort of nut (5) 

Raise arm to point in sleep (6) 

Civilization takes little part in reincarnation (4) | 
Parade a fault—-obviously senseless (4) : 





go crazy when out of them (6) 


For detailed instructions, see the fc lowing p 
























Color of a ghost (5 letters) 

Here is a crossword puzzle clue which, to the 
average American solver, should present no 
challenge. But in the Atlantic Puzzler, making its 
debut in this issue, the obvious and automatic 
answer (presumably white comes hurrying to your 
mind with a flap of linen) is not the correct answer; 
indeed, it cannot be the correct one, as you will see. 

The Atlantic Puzzler is modeled after English 
crosswords, which differ from American puzzles in 
one important way: their clues appeal to the 
solver’s imagination with some form of wordplay. 
Each clue presents an acceptable definition of the 
answer, but the definition is accompanied by a set 
of directions which either redefines that answer or 
provides some hints as to how it can be constructed. 
In other words, every clue has two parts: a nore or 
less standard definition, and an auxiliary indication 
which, while contributing to the solution, pats on a 
little verbal magic show. That each answer is thus 
doubly defined may seem an advantage to tae 
solver; but the auxiliary indication, with its twirl- 
of-the-cape, is apt to distract and mislead. The 
challenge and the fun of the puzzle is to see 
through the cluemaker’s deceptions, to tease out the 
definition (which may be hiding anywhere ‘n the 
clue) by rethinking— and often repunctuating —the 
elue’s phrases. All appearances in a clue should be 
regarded as suspect; but remember that evary clue 
has to yield a fair reinterpretation which cirects 
you to the answer. 

The following paragraphs will explain every type 
of device the solver can expect to encounter. Very 
simple examples will be used throughout, but none 
of the cluemaker’s secrets will be withheld. The 
game may be bewildering at first, but the 
determined solver will quickly learn to recognize in 
each clue the hints for its solution. 





1. DOU BLE DEFINITIONS 


The simplest type of auxiliary hint in axlue i is a 
redefinition. “Color of a ghost (5)" is of this type. 
White, while it may satisfy the phrase as a whole, 
fails to account for the two separate parts which 
the clue must offer. Is there then some werd which 
will satisfy both the term color and the term ghost? 
There is indeed, and the quick-witted reader may 
have thought of it already: shade. 

Here is another example —— 
| Trim a tree (6) 
Resisting the assumption that you want some 6- 





CLUE-SOLVING FOR BEGINNERS 


to the solver but disguised, tucked in a thicket 0 


letter word meaning "to trim a tree," you search. 
instead for a word meaning both trim and tree. — 
Practiced punsters don't have to test their brains | 
very long before spruce comes sprouting up neatly. 

Although double definitions are not complex, 
they can be deceptive if their two indications blend 
smoothly. At first glance, “Places for tennis games 
(4)” seems to require a 4-letter word meaning 
courts. But a good solver will realize that places, 
masquerading as a noun in the clue, actually wants 
sets as its synonym. 





2. HOMOPHONES 


When a word or phrase puns orally (bear and 
bare), the clue will signal the homophone with some 
such description as “sounds like,” “in the ear,” or 
“it is said.” Here's an example: 

Hear story to the end (4) 

The clue tells the solver that a word meaning 
story will have the same sound as the answer, a 
word meaning end. The solution is tail. Another 
example: | 

It's said flies have blemishes (5) 

Again, some deception has been laid on with flies, 
which parades as a noun in the clue. But flies is 
also an acceptable synonym for soars, and this 
word, when pronounced, has the same sound as the 
clue's desired answer: sores. 

Here's another: 

Choose a bass, you say, for an instrument? (7)... oiio 

The clue’s message is this: The answer, a T-letter — 
word meaning instrument, is homophonically |. = 
related to some word or words meaning “choose a 
bass." The solution is piccolo, with its homophone 
pick a low. (The quirkiness of this association is 
hinted at by the question mark at the end of the 
clue; although punctuation in clues is likely to be 
sly, a question mark or exclamation point is often . 7 
used in a spirit of fairness to warn the solver. of a 
pun.) | 


























3. CAMOUFLAGED CLUES 

Occasionally the cluemaker will leave the desired 
answer embedded in the clue itself. The word reach 
for example, can be fitted into a single longer word 
(preacher) or can be broken up inside a phrase - 
without disturbing the order of the letters (spare a 
child). Whenever the answer to a clue is thus. visi 











letters, the el aud will give an appropriate 
signal, commonly, “i in." As, 
| a gods Mire in house drains (4) 
with the answer being used. See it? 
Here are three more examples, with varying 
signals: e 
| Peaks:are visible to psychologists (4) 
Some eats have to cut off whiskers (5) 
Clue wita interest, partially (4) 
. Once yoa hzve spotted the answers nestled in 
=v their hideoute they seem obvious. But these - 
-o camouflaged, er "run-along" clues, if not 
4 recognized, caa be wonderfully misleading. What on 
. earth do psychologists have to do with that first 
^ clue? And what is this nonsense about cats’ 
“whiskers? The uninitiated are blinded, but the 
experienced aclver ignores preposterous surface 
sense and looks for the directions: "visible [in] " 
“some [of |,” “partially.” The answers are tops, 
- Shave; and him. 
Oncé.n a while, zn answer will be camouflaged in 
reverse, like this: 
; Beisg lec back in single file (4) 
Can you reae the directions? Simply reinterpret 
the clue: a word for being is "led back" inside 
"single file,” Tiere it is, plain as life! 
Finally, be prepared for “peripheral” clues, like 
this one: 
Jesters dear :owns on the outskirts (6) 
In other words, the outer edges of the phrase 
“clear towns” will make a word meaning Jesters. 
The solution: c ear *Jowns. 








.4. REVERSALS 


ome woods, wher spelled backward, produce 
ther words; the solwer should watch for clues 

jased on these <uriosities. Warning signals for 
'eversals incluee phrases such as “when returning,” 
‘backing,” “baek,” “from the rear,” or, if the clue is 
eal, "ascencing," "rising," or even “upset.” 

in a sample 

| ‘Strike back for friends (4) 

| The det is noz asking for a word meaning 
etaliate, of eot ese; it is asking for a word meaning 
trike, which, when spelled backward, gives the 
inswer—a word meaning friends. The answer is 
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: Here’ s one mere: 

-` Underwater transport rising to become land 
vehicle (24 (down clue) 

Because the arswer is to be entered in the 

am vertica y, the solver should suspect the 

"rising" of signaling an inversion. The answer 

a d 






































5. COMPOUND WORDS 


When words break into convenient parts, the clue. 
may define each part separately. Since the word | 
mangoes, for example, breaks neatly into man and - 
goes, a fair clue might read 

Fellow leaves to get produce (7) 
Here's another example: 
A bird has to fight and fight (7) 

This is not a comment on our feathered friends' 
struggle for survival; the clue is asking for a word 
meaning bird which has, as its components, two | 
words meaning fight. Is there really such a word? 
Certainly there is: sparrow. 


6. CONTAINERS 


When convenient word parts occur not side by 
side but one within the other, look for such signals 
as "held in,” "in," "swallowed by,” “imprisoned in,” 
or ee “around,” and “about.” Consider, 
for example: 

Tuck me in bed with a reindeer (5) 

The "tuck in" of the clue seems to suggest a 
camouflaged answer, but a quick check of the 
phrase yields nothing sensible. Trying a fresh: 
approach, interpret the directions this way: put me 
inside a word for bed to get a word meaning : 
reindeer. A moment's thought, and Comet arrives. 
Here’s another: 

Yellow pig has eaten everything (6) 

Rethink: for a word meaning yellow, let a word 
meaning pig “eat” (surround, contain) a word 
meaning everything. 'The solution: s(all)ow. 





7. ANAGRAMS 


Anagrams are e words sharing the same ionem d in. 
different arrangements (comics and cosmic; unites 
and unties). When the auxiliary indication in a clue 
involves an anagram, the cluemaker will obligingly 
signal the scrambling of letters. There is truly no- 
limit to the number of words that may indicate an 
anagram; common among them are "changing," 
“new,” “reforming,” “wild,” “bad,” "eonfused,". 
“drunk,” “out” (for “out of order"), and even — 

“possibly,” “could be,” and “perhaps” (indicating . 
the word's potential for transformation). | 
Here's an example: 

Noises in restless slumber (7) 

The clue says that the letters of the word ` 
slumber, when “restless,” will spell out a word for 
noises. The answer: rumbles. Here's another: ^ — 

Wild horses on the beaches (6) 
With the answer, shores. . 









































Sometimes the anagram signal can double as the 
Renton, as in 
| Change later (5) 
Goo "The word change serves as a direction, telling you 
_ to shuffle the letters of the word later. But the 
— answer, alter, is also defined by change. This is an 
-` exception to the rule that clues come in two distinct 
^. parts, so be wary! (Other kinds of clues may also 
combine the definition with the instructions. 
Making a clue for the word spool, for instance, we 
. might use a reversal, like this: "Loops turn around 
. on one! (5)") 





8. HEADS, TAILS, HEARTS, 
BITS AND PIECES 


There are times when the clue will ask you to 
derive small clusters of letters—or even a single 
letter—in the process of constructing the answer. 
You will learn that “last of alphabet,” for example, 
might be simply the letter t. Similarly, “the first of 
January" might indicate a j. "Boy at heart" could 
be the letter o, since o is at the very center of the 
word. This is a flexible device, and one which allows 
‘the cluemaker a number of elegant strokes: the 
letters mo, for example, might be signaled by the 
- phrase “half-moon,” and jo can come from “endless 
A joy.” 
"When one word transforms into another with 
just a small addition or subtraction (as lake into 
-> slake or shear into hear), the clue will dutifully 

signal the change. Here’s a fair sample: 
Headless guard shows the way in (5: 
The directions say that a word for guard, minus 
the initial letter or letters, gives you a word for 

"the way in.” Decapitate sentry, and there you are! 





c COMPLEX CLUES 


| “You have eee been n kranteda a look : at t the 


: spa if yous see “in the: 
“in. a dae yon should be 






T atie. 2E 








Redhead gets false praise, and revives (7) 

By this time you know better than to worry about 
the surface sense, and you don’t go casting around 
for a 7-letter word that means, say, “feels better 
when flattered.” Instead, you try to decide which 
word is providing the definition and which words 
are giving the instructions. The word false should 
alert you to the presence of an anagram, even 
though praise supplies only six of the seven 
required letters. The seventh can only come from 
redhead, a deceptive but fair indication for the 
letter r. A bit of scrambling, and you have repairs, 
an acceptable synonym for revives. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


When an unusual abbreviation is used in a clue, it 
will be signaled by some such phrase as “in short,” 
“briefly,” “cut down,” or just “little.” In this way, 
the letters lo might be supplied in a clue by “little 
Lois.” On the other hand, standard abbreviations 
will go unmarked; you can expect “New York” to be 
ny and “saint” or “street” to be st. In addition, 
puzzledom has its own conventional shorthand: 
“left” is often l and “right” is r; “time” can be t; the 
word “point” in a clue sometimes signals one of the 
four points:of the compass, n, s, e, and w; the word 
^one" frequently stands for i (the Roman numeral 
I) , "five" can mean v, "ten" can mean x, and so on; 
the word "note" may designate any of the letters a 
through g (the musical seale) or else do, re, mi, ete.; 
"measure" may refer to printers’ measures (em and . 
en); the letter o in a clue can be signaled not only 
by the word "nothing" but by the word "love" (as in 
a tennis score); ' 'school" is often 4 (for university); 
"ship" or ' ‘steamship” can be ss; “loud” signals, 
and "quiet" or “soft” signals p (as in musical 
notation) and the word “about” ean signal re, or. | 
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“s worth a 
grect deal more! 


The Americaa Express Card is tougher 
to get and costs more than most cards. 
$20 a year. Buc for astute businessmen 
and women tbe botom line is— "it 
gives you mor" Mcre convenience. 

- More security More emergency protec- 


~~ tion than other carcs— or even cash! 


-— Take it alcag orvyour next trip. It's 
-recognized at :zading restaurants, hotels, 
motels and fine stores. Its welcomed by 
all the worid's-najor airlines and car 
rental agencie-. You can »uy gifts with 

it. Send flowers. Cable money abroad. 
Even host dinmers when you can't be 
there to pick v» the check. 

But, there" much mcre to the 

. American Express Card. For example: 


Ínstant 
Trave ets Cheques. 


At the last mirute or in en emergency, 
: you can now oetain up to $500 in 
. American Express Travelers Cheques. 


The secret isa network of automated 


— Travelers Cheaue Dizpensers in selected 
major U.S. airports, exclusively for 

^C Cardmembers. It works in a minute, 

-.-- 24 hours à daysevery day of the year. 








i You can cash yeur personal check of 
-upto $50 at arw participating hotel or 





~~ motel where re you're a. registered guest. 


= - sho wing the Card. 


You can also write a personal check 
and get $50 in cash and as much as $450 
in Travelers Cheques, at most offices of 
the American Express Company, its 
subsidiaries and Representatives. 


Your home 
away from home. 


When you're away from home, you can 
turn to American Express for help. 
American Express Company, its sub- 
sidiaries and Representatives have more 
than 600 Travel Service offices all 
around the world. 

You can use them for all sorts of 
things. To hold your mail. Plan or 
change your travel arrangements. 
Charge travel, theater or tour tickets. 


No prese 
spending limit. 
The American Express Card doesn't set 
a limit in advance for the amount 






































you can charge. As a result, you set the. 
pattern on spending limits with the 
Card as you use it. 

Some other cards limit you to as lit l 
as $500, This can be trouble on a trip if 
you find you've exceeded the set limit. 

The special Membership Brochure 
you receive when the Card is issued de 
scribes many additional benefits. They re 
all yours for just $20 a-year. 

To apply for the American Express 
Card, just fill out and mail the attached 
application. If someone has been here 
before and the application isn't attached 
just jot down this toll-free number— 
800-528-8000. We'll send you an appli- 
cation without delay. 
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~ A great big park with a city in it. 





| Eleven square miles of the ravines ard parklands and island playgrounds, the green space Toronto 

|»... grew up around grows on to this day. But you knew it's a city - Opera and Ballet, the best of Broadway and much 
Do more, art galleries, a brand new zoo, our Scence Centre, the Cinesphere (nifty flicks six stories tall), 

| City Hall, cosmopolitan shopping and nightlife, five thousand ways to savour the flavours of our fifty 


= cultures (one of them 1000 feet up), some truly grand world class hotels and yes, we love Visitors. 
ae To find out more about the urban pleasures of your next-door neighbours up north, 

a call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel, Dept. G.B, Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5. 
We'll send you our Travellers Encyclopaedia. 

















LIFE & LETTERS 


| y Laurence Sheehan 


got to the park early for the Yan- 
À kees-Cardinals game because the 
Yankees had beaten the Cardinals the 
last time and I wanted to see my son's 
team do it again. 

I was minding my business in the 
stands, reading Page Six in the New 
York Post, munching on Kiwanis Club 
peanuts, sweating in the harsh light of 
the late afternoon sun, surrounded by 
women and babies, waiting for the Lit- 
tle League clash to begin, when I got 
hornswoggled into being umpire. 

The Yankees were the home team, so 
my son's coach, after explaining this 
was the second damn time the regular 
ump hadn't shown up, gave me what to 
wear out of the home team duffel bag— 
a catcher’s mask and a huge, light- 


weight chest protector that strapped 


around the shoulders and made me feel 
I might rise up like a dirigible and float 
away, which on close plays wouldn't 
have been a bad idea. 


The coach also gave me what to hold 


in my hand to keep traek of STRIKES, 
BALLS, and OUTS, and showed me how to 
work it. This counter worked by dials 
and needed an oiling. 

The first inning went all right. The 


pitehes were self-explanatory. The 
Yankee speed-ball artist would throw it . 
in the dirt a couple of feet in front of 


the plate and all I had | to o bes sure 
before calling it a ball was. that th 
batter didn’t take a shot at it ar yway. 
think I deprived the Cardinal hurler o 
one strike that he threw to the first rea. 
midget who came up for the Yankees 
The knees are the bottom line on the 
strike zone, and at first I didn’t notice 
just how low this kid’s knees. stood. 
Thereafter I made sure to. adjust my - 
crouch so that my masked face was 
always centered on the. imaginary. 
strike zone for each batter. | 

After years of watching plate um- 
pires in action on TV, the crouch came : 
to me naturally. So, for a while, did the _ 
editorializing—“No, just missed the 
outside corner!” "Right across the let: 
ters for a called strike!" “Swingana 
missyerouttathere!" ete.—but y the 
second inning it dawned on me that I 
wasn’t supposed to be announcing th 
game for TV. It dawned on the Cardinal 
coach, too, who said, “Just call balls and 
strikes, will you, please?” 

I found out by the third i inning that 
you don't have to call every single ball 
and strike, however, and if you do you 
may look young. À boy swings so hard - 
he falls down missing, itis unnecessary - 
to say, "Steee-rike" The pitcher lets 
his slider get away from him and it 


flies into the upper reaches of the back- : 
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A NOVEL 
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|- In DREAMLAND, George V. Hig- 
gins ventures into a world of money, 
| manners, gocd education at the best 
| schools, the right clubs, and houses in 
| Duxbury and on Nantucket —in short, 
the world of conservatively respectable 
Boston lawyers. “The author of “The 
Friends of Eddie Coyle,” says Pub- 
Fishers Weekly, "demonstrates with this 
novel that he can be as convincing about 
upper-class mores as he was about small- 
time crooks,” 


































Critics agree that Higgins is probably 
| unsurpassed at conveying through dia- 
logue character, motivation, minute shifts - 
in. relationships, and the past as well as 
the present situations of his characters. In 
DREAMLAND, Higgins has added a 
plot thread of high-level OSS spying and 
semilegal dealings, each twist of which is 
more confounding than the last, and 
topped it off with an ending that is as 
totally unpredictable as it is perfectly 
logical. 





Publishers. Weekly calls DREAM- 
ND “sophisticated fun." We think 
hat you will agree with us that it is also 
liggins's best book to date. 
DREAMLAND 
by George V. Higgins 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
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stop, don't ery oat the obvious "Ball!" 


But it is necessary to keep the count. 
Once in the fourth inning I forgot to 
turn the dials oa my counter back to 
zero after an ou: and I was quickly in 
deep trouble with the next batter be- 


| eause of the rapid-fire pitching style 


oe 


favored by the Cardinal mound staff. 
The new count had run up to approxi- 
mately 2 and 2 before I could get the old 
count of 3 and 1 off the dials and once 
again center myself on the imaginary 
strike zone with equanimity. 

In the fifth inning the counter jam- 
med on me just as my wife showed up 


and said to me through the wire back- 


stop, "Is that yeu?" 

“Yes,” I replied. It was me, and Í was 
trying to remember what I had called 
the previous piteh, as well as repair the 
gadget. 

"What are ycu doing?" 

"What do yeu think I’m doing?" I 
said, quickly adding, "Catcher, what's 
the count?” 

“How am I supposed to know?” said 
the catcher. 

“What time will the game be over?” 
my wife asked. 

"How am I supposed to know?" I 
said. 

“One and one,” said the batter. 

"Can't you estimate?" said my wife. 

"One and one!" was my estimate. 


side from this purely mechanical 
A problem with the counter, and 
the wife, there was the problem of 
adjusting to :he various styles of the 
many differert catchers who were ro- 
tated by both coaches through that 
inglorious position, second only to um- 
piring in its eapaeity for scuffing your 
shoes and filling your socks with dirt. 
Anyway, soma catchers squatted a mile 
behind the pate and took pitches on 
the bounce. Others squatted near the 
plate and lef the pitches go through 
their legs and into mine. Either way I 
had to wait for the catchers :to settle 


| down before every pitch before I myself 


could go into my crouch, and when they 
did scramble for loose balls after al- 
most every pitch, I had to duck the 
catcher's mask they would hurl through 
the air on the way. 

Most of the calls in the field took care 
of themselves. For example, early in the 
game the Yznkee second baseman had 
the ball with a Cardinal runner way off 
the bag. He ran to tag him and I jerked 
as Į did so, in the traditional signal for 
"Out"' Then three fellow Yankees 








called the second baseman a stupid ba 
tard and I realized he had missed the 
tag. "Safe!" I called. S 

I gave the Cardinal defense credit for 
a double play in the sixth inning, even. 
though it ended my son's team's last. 
chance to get back into the game. The. 
play-ending throw to first seemed to. 
have barely beat the hitter, but I wasn't: 
sure. Nevertheless something in me, 
possibly the desire to get rid of my 
chest protector and go home, said, 
“Yerouttathere!” O 

Those calls in the field are what = 
make or break an umpire, Í suspect, not 
the balls and strikes business up at the 
plate, and I'm not sure I would be up to 
making them on a regular basis. Base- 
ball players want just decisions, but 
most of all they want them swift. My 
tendency is to ruminate, wait until I get 
an after-image of the action in ques- 
tion, wait 1f possible until the next 
day's newspaper account giving the 
ballplayers' opposing views. 

Also you have to be a certain psycho- 
logical type to be an umpire. Hate must 
run off you as water off the proverbial 
infield tarpaulin. You have to get used 
to the idea of being the object of indif- 
ference at best and hostility as a rule. It 
is shocking how many ten-year-olds 
will look at you with a four-letter word 
in their eyes, after you make a call 
against them. And how many coaches 
and parents will gasp and turn their 
backs on the playing field. 

You have to like being alone to be a 
Little League umpire. Between innings 
I noticed there was no place for me to . 
go. The Yankees and the Cardinals had 
their dugouts, the fans had the stands, 
various wandering preschoolers had the . 
Kiwanis Club snack stand. I hung 
around the backstop, usually, coughing 
up dust and wondering where my wife 
had gone. 

At the end of a game the umpire’s 
isolation is even more complete. I didn’t 
know where to turn. The Cardinals, | 
having won 10-2, huddled with coaches. . 
and family and chanted, "Two - four - 
six - eight —who do we appreciate? —the 
Yankees!!!" The losing Yankees gath- 
ered stoically on their side and eried 
out, “Two - four - six - eight—who do we. 
appreciate? —the Cardinals!!!" * 

So I brushed off home plate one last. 
time, checked in my gear, and headet 
for the parking lot. Naturally the soli- 
tude weighed heavy. But then I heard a 
familiar voice: | ] 
“Hey, Dad, wait up!" 
"Take your base!" 
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You know nal mandicapped children need special 
educatior. But co you know how soon? 

Tre sone: special education begins, the better. 
And some »andicaps cant wait. 

Thee r2zore severe your child's handicap, the more 
important $ is to get an early start. Sometimes it must BOX 1492 








begin... ot he very beginning. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20013 
irformation that can help. Free. (a Service of the US Dept 
of Health. Education, & Welare? 
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imp talk 


A recent cover story, by Harold T. P. 
layes, in the Sunday magazine section 
f the New York Times acquainted 
aders with the present life and plight 
f a six-year-old female gorilla. (Hayes 
s the author of The Last Place on 
carth and was formerly editor of Es- 
quire.) Born in the San Francisco zoo, 
he gorilla, called Koko, was borrowed 
n 1972 by a Stanford graduate student 
| psychology —"a pale and attractive 
blonde named Francine ‘Penny’ Patter- 
‘son”—who had in mind teaching it 
American Sign Language for the deaf. 
Five years later, at a conference of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Ms. Patterson reported 
on “her methods for establishing the 
gorilla’s vocabulary at 300 words... 
and for an IQ. (measured by tests for 
-nonreading children) between 80 and 
. 90, the equivalent of a 5-year-old child, 
dull but sufficient for the subject to 
function within human society." 
Shortly thereafter the director of the 
Ban Francisco zoo let it be known that 
he wanted Koko back. (Like college 
tuition, hospital bills, and everything 
else, gorillas have been going up late- 
.]y—from $5000 to $20,000 per head in a 
single decade— and the zoo couldn't af- 
ford to let Koko go.) 


















by Benjamin DeMott 


The request Zor the gorilla's return 
precipitated prctest, and animal rights 
advocates were swift into the fray. Ste- 
phen Burr, a lavyer who has produced a 
"model statute" on such issues (for the 
Boston College Law School's Environ- 


mental Affairs}, expressed outrage that 


“we have not granted [animal] lives any 
real protection in our anthropocentric 
legal system.” Theodore Sager Meth, a 
‘law professor in animal rights" 
Seton Eall University, insisted that 
Koko had been utterly transformed and 
was now capable of "meaningful rela- 
tionships” wita human folks: 


The gorila doesn't exist any- 
more. Uncer normal circum- 
stances, the only thing this animal 
doesnt have that we do is lan- 
guage. Now you have changed it. 
When you zive it the conceptual 
apparatus for conscious reasoning, 
for mobiliz.ng thought, you have 
radically alzered it. You have given 
it the pernicious gift of language. If 
it has never been one before, it is 
an individual now. It has the appa- 
ratus for tFe beginning of a histor- 
ical sense, ^or the contemplation of 
self... . Her right to remain in a 
meaningfu: relationship with the 
people she has known is greater 
than the zco's property rights. This 
is the whole history of jurispru- 
dence over the past 75 years—that 





individi rights. In. diis case yo 
have an ape that has ascended. 







Several primatologists MET. in 
language studies spoke up about their 
attachment to the subjects of their. 
research, and their conviction that man 
and ape are pretty nearly one. A chimp. 
tutor named Dr. Gill commented that 
“all the going on in [his ape's] head i is 
pretty much the same as that going on 
in mine." And Ms. Patterson herself,. 
out raising money to purchase her- 
friend (the Parks and Recreational : 
Council had offered her a deal, at 
$12,500) talked of retreating to an is- 
land with Koko, asserting that separa- 
tion was unthinkable: 

















































To take her away from her fami- 
ly, her environment, to throw her 
in a zoo cage with a bunch of 
gorillas (sic)—it could kill her. 
They don’t believe it but I do. For 
myself, it would tear me apart. Of 
course it would. Pd probably be in 
there in the cage with her. 


Moving stuff. The week in which it 
appeared a second full-length piece on 
Ms. Patterson and other primate re- 
searchers turned up in Rolling Stone, 
and a new issue of Paris Review carried 
a lead story, by T. Coraghessan Boyle, = 
about a man who is cuckolded by the ^. 
chimp his female roommate is teaching 
sign language. (The Stone article, titled 
“Hand Jive with Talking Chimps,” by 
Ed Zuckerman, spoke of the coming 
acceptance of chimpanzees as "people 
with a different kind of consciousness," 
introduced, in good Stone style, a chimp = 
who swears, and included the following . 
colloquy between reporter and primate 
researcher: “I asked . . . how it felt to 
be called a shit by a éliimoan sed. [and] 
he replied: ‘I can understand his feel- 
ings. I’m sure I'd feel the same way. ") 

But the Times’s piece was deepest 
into the pathos of the thing. It milked. 
the imminent Patterson-Koko separa- 
tion with murmurings, in subheads and 
sidebars, concerning "uncomfortable 
questions about the difference between 
man and beast," and with photos of. 
Ms. Patterson and her gorilla nuzzling 
each other above such sugary cutlines 


















For Penny and Koko, research 
means relationship. Above, an inti- 
mate moment, . . 


asks Penny [holding P 


"e 


o “Who?” 
mirror up to the gorilla]. “Koko; 
replies the ape, clearly aware E 
herself. 
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on upon the "sentimentality of an- 
pomorphism" and “the pragmatic 
nstraints of anthropocentricity,” 
tancing the failure of standardized in- 
elligence tests to take adequate ac- 
unt of cultural differences (between, 
at is, apes and men): 


One [test] called for the re- 

spondent to indicate which of sev- 

ral objects was edible: a rake, a 
ball, a hat, a tangerine, or a flower. 

‘She [Koko] selected the flower,” 
Patterson says. “Gorillas eat 
flowers." 


Warning that “Should the tables be 
‘turned . . . apes might judge men for 
their ability not to fall out of trees,” 
Mr. Hayes solemnly counseled his 
readers to bear in mind that “our stan- 
dards are not necessarily theirs." He 
was particularly impressed by Ms. Pat- 
_terson’s success in eliciting an answer 
from a gorilla to the question What are 
you afraid of? (the answer was "Afraid 
alligator”) because it raised the “possi- 

_ bility of Patterson obtaining intraspe- 

. eles information available in no other 

= way." (On this logic we'll remain in the 

| dark about poultry angst. until some- 

- body teaches chickens to say “fox.”) At 

intervals Mr. Hayes, whose experience 

< would seem to mark him as a sophisti- 

-cated man, introduced other prosing 

: beasts, including an ape with a taste for 

= rock (“A ghostly vision indeed is the 

ape Lana alone in the middle of the 
^ night signaling the machine to play her 
reeorded tape of Blood, Sweat and 

Tears"), and a grief-struck chimp 

named Washoe: 


= [Washoe's] offspring fell from a 
-shelf and died from the fall. It is a 
‘subject of considerable interest to 
the small circle of psychologists 
working with primates that she 

signed to the dead infant, "Baby 
hug." 

His piece ended in a cloud of futuro- 
ogical profundum: “What is to become 
f these halfway animals? . . . If there 
ould come to be a strain of great apes, 
rovided by its own progenitors with 
his gift [of expression], what cultural 
state will it fall heir to?” 

Language studies by primatologists 
the field is about a decade old) have 
ndeniable value. They've corrected 

mistakes about levels of primate eduea- 

bility and may well contribute to 
knowledge of language-learning 











throughout Creation. Nevertheless, the 





Times's story is meretricious non- 


he author, for his part, dealt dam- sense, 





"What has become evident," says the 
author in a sentence not unartfully con- 
fused, *. . . is the absence of significant 
distinction between the ape's capacity 
for language and man's, a difference in 
degree, not in kind." But what is more 
evident, in both the article and the 
opinions of the researchers it quotes, is 
that animal rigats advocates are a sly 
crew, disposed to hide the substance 
of their case, such as it is, in a throw- 
away phrase (“a difference in degree, 
not in kind"), and disingenuously intent 
upoh blurring the difference between 
hand motions, nonverbal codes, and 
words. 

The pivotal s:ep, obviously, in prima- 
tological language studies is that of 
providing the primate with a symbol 
system. Some researchers — Ms. Patter- 
son, for example—choese sign lan- 
guage. Others develop graphic codes— 
arrows, crosses, circles, and the like, 
which the primate is taught to punch 
up on a compuxer console. When speak- 
ing about the primates' learning pro- 
gress, researchers (and the Times's Mr. 
Hayes) tend to under-emphasize the 
processes of translation. "Koko said," 
they say, when what they mean is that 
the gorilla made a hand motion; "Lana 
makes & statement," or "Lana asks," or 
"Lana replies," when what is meant is 
that a chimp pushed a button on a 
panel. 

The confusion is worsened because 
the researchers (and, again, Mr. Hayes) 
translate the graphie symbols that the 
primates "read" into a lingo that's a 
pastiche of Chinese-American and 
Henry James-rich in prepositions, 
pronouns, pieases, and thank-yous, 
hence rich in hints that apes have 
picked up a variety of graces, not just a 
line on which track leads to chow. 
(“Lana: Please machine give piece of 
cabbage. You [Tim] put chow in ma- 
chine?") And the hints are further 
strengthened by the casual employment 
of terms assuming the social equality of 
apes and men: 


As Gill was drinking a coke out- 
side Lana's room, she went to the 
console aad tapped out her desire 
to share it with him. ... “This 
was clearly the most striking event 
to me, in the history of the project. 
The fact that it was a conversation 
is in itself remarkable,” Rumbaugh 
[another primatologist] says. "But 
she opened the conversation!" 


Why make heavy weather about all 


f this? In theory one knows tl 





morally vain,  dimwitted about | 
the nature of human civilization. 


About Ourseives. 





human language can't be equated wit 
toneless plastic push-pull. In theory 
nothing is plainer than that human . 
language is inseparable from human 3 
history and from human consciousness 
of history, from human character, hu- . 
man self-awareness, human feeling. _ 
(La Rochefoucauld: Some people would |... 
never be amorous had they not learned l T 
to talk of love.) » 

In theory it is inconceivable that any m 
reasonably well-educated person could >- 
be ignorant of the truth that human - 
communication through words is an un- 
ending interplay of allusion, direct and 
oblique, explicit and tonal, to the reali- 
ties of our social being, our complex 
association with work, class, family, 
and national past, not to mention our 
infinitely varied attitudes (along the 
scale that runs from sincerity to paro- 
dy) toward the very terms we're using. 

In fact, however, knowledge of this 
sort seems now to be under siege. 
Preening themselves for modesty about 
"our place," deifying dolphins, ecolo- 
gists persuade themselves that only by 
promoting human self-hatred can they 
solve our crisis. Bemused by their 
"meaningful relationships," chimp 
champions shut down consciousness 
that differences “only” in degree (“men 
and gorillas differ only in degree") are 
often unreckonably huge differences. A 
great braying chorus vies for leader- 
ship in foisting an idiocy —the idea that 
all symbol systems are commensurate 
with each other—on the public. Me- 
thinks I see a noble and puissant nation 
going ape, hallowing the rights of ants, = 
drafting ethies codes for coots. I blush. 
for the editors of the New York Times 
Magazine. 





Unsentimental 
anthropomorphist 


"Man is the highest animal. The fact — . 
that he alone is capable of making such 
judgments is in itself part of the evi- | 
dence that this decision is correct. And - 
even if he were the lowest animal, the ~ 
anthropocentric point of view would 
still be manifestly the only proper one 
to adopt for consideration of his place 
in the scheme of things and when seek- 
ing a guide on which to base his actions : 
and evaluations of them.” f 

—The Meaning of Evolution, by ; 
George G. Simpson, quoted by Peter- 
Farb in Humankind: What We Know 

















A counterpart of the humanized ani- 
mal is, ef course, tae computerized hu- 
x man being, or bioeomputer, to use the 

 inereasingly «hic term. In theory (once 
again), mothimg is plainer than that we 
invented the eomputer (not vice versa). 
In theory, everybocy understands that 
the operations the machine performs 
are abstract, ahistorical, hard-edged, 
and “noratfec:ive,” and therefore can't 
be "the same" as those occurring within 
the human beings whom the machine 
imitates. In theory, t's common knowl- 
edge tha: eomputers don't have inner 
lives, ane tha. hunting up a machine 
for guidance on the conduct of one's life 
is as silly. as falling in love with a tire 
iron. 

In fact, however, *his knowledge too 
seems imperiled lately. The word “pro- 
gram" has already begun to serve, in 
some quarters, as a synonym for "per- 
son." Are a currently flourishing 
school of psyezologieal analysts takes 
the computer as the sorm and counsels 
people on now «o imitate it. "In a well- 
organized »iocomputer," writes John C. 
Lilly, one sack analyst, in Program- 
ming and Meteprogramming the Hu- 
man Biocemqpwer (1372), "there is at 
least one . . . ezitical contre! metapro- 
gram labeled T for acting on other 
metaprograms and labelled me when 
acted upon by other metaprograms." 
Lily acknowlecges that, within per- 
sons, theres often more than one “crit- 
ical control metaprogrammer’” and that 
this makes troulle, bu: he has remedies 
to hand: 


Most ef us have several con- 
trollers, selves self-metaprograms 
which divide contro: among them, 
either in time paradel or in time 
series in sequences ef control. 
One path for self- development | is to 
centralize eres of one's biocom- 
puter in onze seÉ-metaprogrammer, 
make the others intc conscious ex- 
ecutives suborcinate to the single 
administrator, he siggle supercon- 
scient self-mete programmer. 


Do unto yourself, in other words, as 
computers have dene unto them. 

The minorprobeem w th such counsel 
is that bioeompzters like me could 
spend years centralizing the adminis- 
tration and never get tae staff in line, 
much less arrive at self-deveiopment. 

The allegedly. suberdinaze executives in 
- my shop are. as i. happens, a pack of 
pranksters, layasouts, workaholies, 
~ fantasts, and wouid-be tyrants forever 












WITHOUT THESE reliable Tennessee 
loggers, Jack Daniel Distillery would be ín a fix. 


These gentlemen live where there aren't 


many addresses. And you can hardly reach 


them by phone. But every November they ll 
arrive in our Hollow with truckfuls of upland 
hard maple. And we'll rickburn this wood 
tO deer for mellowing Jack Daniel's. 
Charcoal mellowing (and fj 
pure limestone water) 


largely account for our CHARCOAL 
whiskey s popularity. n 
| So, you can be sure, DROP 
we re glad these loggers ô 

BY DROP 


are so reliable 





Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof * Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 









ther disinclined to give any “single 

perconscient self-metaprogrammer" 

e time of day. The major problem is 

at computer-based counselors have 

oo much in common with some pri- 

mate researchers: they seem not to 
- know what human beings are. 







- 10's tones 


It is writers, of course, who are partly 
responsible for the clarity of our view 
of ourselves and for the health of our 
inner ear for language. They're meant 
_ to keep us in touch with our contradic- 
|» tions while at the same time developing 
| . our capacity to delight in the compli- 
| . eated, allusive harmonies of human 
-~ speech. And while the literary tribe in 
- » general seems not to have been func- 
tioning well on these fronts lately, 
(there are exceptions. A notable one 
|... this season may be Tennessee Williams, 
*. whose Letters to Donald Windham 
1940-1965 (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
5 $10.00) will soon be published. This 
collection amounts, to be sure, to a good 
deal more than an Image of Average 
Man or an ear-training device. Among 
"the less evasive works on gay life by a 
major American writer, the Letters 
compose a portrait, done from inside, of 
.. .eommitted amorality in a person wildly 
: incautious, gifted, appetitive, promis- 
_ -euous, and unbelieving. They record a 
| progress from penniless obscurity to 
fame and riches, the growth and death 
of a close friendship, and numberless 
saturnalias. And, in addition, they offer 
- much first-rate talk about how to sur- 
_. vive in America as an author and many 
| vivid theater vignettes, including a 
splendid imitation of Julie Haydon and 
. Anthony Ross ad-libbing desperately 
beside the glass cabinet in The Glass 
 Menagerie while waiting for Laurette 
Taylor, who had missed her cue. 
. But it's the exceptional mobility and 
inclusiveness of the speaking voice, and 
the alertness to inner variety and con- 
tradiction, that matter most. A typical 
Williams sentence races between bar- 
room and tearoom: “I always wait to be 
rown out of a place, but I find it 
'eates a coolness.” The man's endless 
parodies of the sacred idiom of the 
hard-up American artist are regularly 
























tors. Go find Saroyan, Williams tells 
his friend Windham. "— Kid him along 
about his genius and our sufferings. 
Both of us starving, selling our souls 
nd trying to sell our asses. And all 


ing into each other's way, and alto- i that. —He may have some good will in 


coupled with steely shots at competi- 


him, though there is so much in his 
plays that I suspect he must have the 
heart of a crecodile in actuality.” 
Lovers come im for quick mockery— 
witness the account of one chap "not 
quite sixteen, a blond moron who works 
as a theatre usher, [and] wakes me up 
every few minutes when I am trying to 
get my day sleep in to ask me how I like 
the new wave in his hair. . . ." There 
are bursts of improvisation in which a 
half-dozen voiees— coarse, elevated, ec- 
static, knowing mean-assed, sentimen- 
tal—speak nearly at once: 


If we make any money on the 
play, I have a better plan than 
Texas. Texas would drive us both 
erazy—I would prefer Mexico 
City —in a motor-cycle with a side- 
car. No, Texas is too heart-break- 
ing. It is th» most heart-breaking 
state in America, or in the whole 
world I imagine. One is always 
bumping into it other places with- 
out going there and being annihi- 
lated by it. . . . See Texas and die 
of it. It looks to me like they've got 
most of it in the navy now. Which 
makes it wcrse. You can't put Tex- 
as in a pair of tight white pants 
and create anything but disaster. 
Ocean Street is full of it and some- 
times I go home at night with a 
belly fuil of burning saw-dust. One 
needs a pescefully fiery Latin after 
being consamed in all that blond 
repose. I am for Mexico! —Love, 


And there are moments when the 
writer, who often signs himself "10," 
stands like Don Juan before the statue, 
at the brink of cataclysm, and roars 
aloud in fake fear: 


The whcle fucking wharf is rock- 
ing like a boat now, I suspect it has 
broken loese and gone out to sea 
... MY COD! WATER IS POUR- 
ING UNDER THE DOOR! 


Not since Hunter Thompson’s report 
on Las Vegas have I read anything 
funnier than these Letters, Not since 
Genet has a book appeared that’s less 
likely to cut into the Anita Bryant vote. 
But such considerations are, to repeat, 
incidental. Everywhere in Williams's 
pages you fzel a human presence, and 
hear the sound of a human voice, aware 
of itself, listening to itself, entertaining 
itself at language games, remembering 


its past, rejoicing in its own unfathom- ` 


able, immeasurably perverse complex- 


ity. In a gereration of ape and computer 


worshippers, I call this a necessary 
sound. 








MARATHON: The Pursuit of the 


Presidency, 1972-1976 
by Jules Witcover 
Viking, $14.95 


Marathon is the proper title for this 
book about a handful of men running à 
race that takes a long and exhausting 


time to run and also a long time to tell. 


Witcover relates in solid, workmanlike 
fashion the story of the campaign that 
led to Jimmy Carter's election as Presi- 
dent last November. _ 

The '76 campaign began even before 
the campaign of "72 was over and, as 
Witcover acknowledges, was extensive- 
ly a media event. So a very great deal of 
the story he has to tell consists of step- 
by-step aecounts of how principal con- 
tenders for the White House (Ford and 
Reagan on the Republiean side, eight— 
or was it nine or ten?—on the Demo- 
cratie side), their aides, and their poll- 
sters (oh, yes, their pollsters!) plotted 
and staged the happenings that made 
their way relentlessly onto the front 
pages and TV screens. From the stand- 
point of the candidates, Witcover amply 
demonstrates, the campaign with its 
thirty state primaries was an exercise 
in “masochism on a national scale." For 
American voters, it was a less than 
mesmerizing undertaking: only.544 . 
percent of Americans aged eighteen 


and older bothered to vote for Presi- 
‘dent. For every one who voted for Jim- 
my Carter, three did not. If Carter had 


not been a southerner, he almost cer- 

tainly would have lost to Gerald Ford. 
Memoranda written by Hamilton 

Jordan telling his boss, the governor of 
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mans future looks good, sometimes - 
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FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER" 


_The story of King Arthur's last night 

on earth sparkles with all the poetry, 
-=f farce, invention, and iconoclasm that 
|. mark the best work of T. H. White. 


| “This is the true last chapter of The 
... Once and Future King and should 


|. have its place there.” —from the 


: . Prologue by Sylvia Townsend Warner 
[ 159 pages, illustrated, $9.95 
| University of Texas Press 


- Post Office Box 7819 
| Austin, Texas 78712 









Georgia, why anc how he should run for 
| President make fascinating reading. 
The winner of Marathon began the race 


one night in September 1972, before 


| Richard Nixon’s re-election, when Jor- 


dan and three ozher aides trooped into 
the governor’s effice and Jordan said, 
"Governor, we’v2 come to tell you what 
you're going to co with your future. We 
don’t know how to say it other than to 
say, we think vou can be President.” 
Jimmy Carter simply smiled. He’s still 
smiling. 

— Robert Manning 
PLAYERS 
by Don DeLillo 
Knopf, $7.95 


It is currently fashionable to suppose 
that the world will end with a bang and 
a whimper beth. Overprivileged and 
overstimulatec to the point of enerva- 
tion, the theory goes, we shall whine 
our way through life until some arbi- 
trary act of violence gets us—suicide 
from boredom, perhaps, or a stray ter- 
rorist bomb. 

It is disheartening that a writer as 
flamboyantly original as Don DeLillo 
should adopt such a sterile vision. 
Players, his ffth novel, concerns itself 
with the adventures of the Wynants, 
Pammy and Lyle, a pair of soulless 
moderrs. They slouch about their Man- 
hattan apartment and their places of 
business generally loathing life as they 
know it ("Fammy ... remembered 
what had been bothering her, the vague 
presence. He- life. She hated her life. It 
was a minor thing, though, a small 
bother... .') and hoping for a bit of 
excitement to perk things up. 

Lyle, a stoekbroker, starts up a casual 
flirtation with a secretary that leads 
him into am equally casual flirtation 
with a gang of double-crossing terror- 
ists. Pammy, meanwhile, takes off on a 
trip to Maire with a couple of doomed 
homosexual lovers. 

The Wynants emerge relatively un- 
seathed as sheir playmates fall victim 
to passion and betrayal. Or rather, they 
appear to emerge unscathed. It is hard 
to say exactly what happens since the 
story ends as it proceeds, enveloped in 
an air of cantrived impenetrability. 

A reader inclined to do so eould draw 
up quite a catalogue of childhood im- 
agery in Players, from the title on down 
to the verb.ess baby talk the characters 
toss at each other in lieu of conversa- 
tion. Wha:, if anything, the symbols 
mean is aryone’s guess. 


.— Chic despair just isn’t DeLillo'sstyle. — 
He has put his wicked wit and imagina- .. 
tion to better use in the past. No doubt = 






hell give us as good again in the 
future. 
| — Amanda Heller 


THE ARMS BAZAAR 

From Lebanon to Lockheed 
by Anthony Sampson 
Viking, $12.95 


There is not a trace of blood in 
Anthony Sampson’s account of the in- 
ternational market in weapons, but be- 
neath the cool and meticulous reporting 
of The Arms Bazaar is a sense of horror 
at money and fear gone wild. The multi- 
billion-dollar flea market in which 
arms of enormous destructive potential 
are bartered for favors and glory, 
Sampson writes, operates today outside 
the bounds of rational diplomacy and 
global sense. A juggernaut of competi- 
tion leaves no ground for allegiance or 
ideology. 

The story of international arms trade 
is a century old. Alfred Krupp was the 
first arms merchant whose wares 
equipped a nation for war, and in the 
wars that were to come other men, 
strong and ambitious, followed his 
path. In great part, Sampson chooses to 
explore the development of the world 
weapons market through them, the 
purveyors, entrepreneurs, and men at 
the peak of corporate power whose for- 
tunes and reputations swirl around war 
and peace. The portraits are large and 
frightening. Equally bold is Sampson's 
analysis of the dynamics of weapons 
trade, the history of the peculiar eco- 
nomic and political pressures in Europe 
and the United States that provided 
momentum for spiraling arms sales. 

In 1961, Robert McNamara decided 
that the Pentagon must sell weapons to 
Europe with as much energy as he had 















€ ld Ferds. Some Hin years 
i later, Richa: d Nixon promised to sell 
B the shah of Iran virtualy any non- 
^. muclear weapen he wanted, and a mon- 


- ey-bloated and inseeure Middle East 
became the hottest arms market in 





history. Today, the United States is 
~ responsible far one haif of the world's 
_ arms trade, nd that ignoble position, 
-> says Sampsor, has been secured by the 
= singular acts of a very few men, who 
< have failed to see a moral difference 
= between a weapon and any other 


<- salable commodity. The Arms Bazaar 


Ei ably documerts a nightmare of greed 
< and folly. 
me — Steven Reiner 





: i THE WIDOWER”: SON 
-by Alan Sillitoe 
-. Harper & Row. $8.95 


Admirers of Alan Sillitoe's fiction by 
now expect to £ nd his heroes struggling 


<- to establish seme identity in a society 


-that despises individuality, and readers 
of The Widowe-'s Soa will not be disap- 
- pointed. In this latest novel Sillitoe 
| takes on the British army, examining 
the effects of tne stiff-upper-lip tradi- 
tion on a man better suited to a less 
rigid way of life. 

We are introcaced to Colonel William 
Seorton, trained from his pre-Depres- 
sion childhood :n the military virtues. 
His life is defined by pride, doggedness, 
and systematic thought, and if he some- 
times doubts tse ultimate worth of 
those qualities, =t is not until the hor- 
rors of Dunkirl that he doubts their 
usefulness in fending off emotional 
chaos. By then itis too late; adept solely 

-in the arts of war, Seorton strives to 
contend with civ dian life and marriage, 
only to suceumc at last before the 
~- onslaught of conflicting passions. 
^ The Widower's Son lacks the verve of 
. Sillitoe’s early werk, but there are com- 
-pensations. Decsptively straightfor- 
- "ward, the bock portrays the imagina- 
tive life of am unimaginative man—a 
~ trick Sillitoe puks off with style and 
< poignancy. 











— E. S. Duvall 





. ERRORS AND EXPECTATIONS: A Guide for 
. the Teacher of Basz Writing 
. by Mina P. Shaughmessy 

Oxford University. Press, $8:00 


< One would thirk that after several 
. hundred years of experience with the 
E English language. we'd know how to 
xplain its rules to each other. But 







something has gone awry, apparently, 
and the most edueated nation in the 
world seems in danger of producing a 
generation of illiterates. 

If Errors and Expectations can make 
its way out of the academic backwaters 
and into the hands of enough general 
readers, the situation may change. 
Though its modest intention is to lay 
out the basic components of a writing 
course likely to help students working 
well below conventional or acceptable 
standards of literacy, Mina Shaughnes- 
Sy's book develops a theoretical argu- 
ment of much greater importance. A 
great deal of "bad writing," she says, is 
not the result of stupidity, “nonverbal” 
aptitude, indifference, or academic 
ineptness. The problem, she contends, 
may well stem from nothing more com- 
plicated than the student's lack of prac- 
tice, a consequence of the educational 
system's failure, at points along the 
line, to make clear the logical transition 
between spoken and written speech, the 
usefulness of grammar, sentence con- 
struction, and the like. Shaughnessy 
does not dwell at length, as she might 
have, on the reasons for her profes- 
sion's egregious failures. What she does 
do is show a reasoned way out of the 
chaos. Her book tackles the specific 
problems of punctuation, syntax, spell- 
ing, vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
stylistic grace—all within the context 
of her assumption that students typi- 
cally believed to be illiterate may be 
educable after all. 

The particular beauty of Errors and 
Expectations is that it has been written 
to be read. It is a book about the spirit 
as well as the mechanies of teaching, 
and its clarity, its commonsense hu- 
manity, commend it to anyone inter- 
ested in the quality of writing in Amer- 
ican classrooms. I doubt that a more 
useful and accessible book on the sub- 
ject has been published during the past 
several years. 

—C. Michael Curtis 


RAINBOOK: Resources for 
Appropriate Technology 
Schocken Books, $7.95 


“Appropriate technologists” envision 
a world of geodesic domes, zomes, and 
yurts, self-composting toilets, commu- 
nity solar greenhouses—and a society 
that uses the word “gentle” to describe 
the way in which it must function. 
Sometimes the language of the appro- 
priate technology movement is arcane 
and its solutions abstruse, but slowly 






























and steadily its notions seep into the: 
mainstream, as the fear of scarcity and- 
the yearning for self-sufficiency reach 
the middle class. ae 
Of the many groups in the United 
States who have been inspired by the 
visions of the Whole Earth Catalog to 
chronicle a new, post-industrial tech- 
nology, perhaps the spunkiest and most 
ambitious is an organization in Port- 
land, Oregon, which has been pub- _ 
lishing a monthly newsletter entitled _ 
Rain for the past two years. In Rain- 
book the small staff of Rain has 
amassed an exhaustive compendium of. . 
information and clues to information 
on everything from bicycle repair to 
sewage treatment plants, from cloud .. 
patterns to pest control. em 
To its credit, Rainbook neither . 

preaches nor issues maudlin calls for. 
ecotopia. It is clear and well-organized. 
Presenting a garden of alternatives to 
prevailing practices in energy, educa- 
tion, construction, communication, 
transportation, and agriculture, it 
leaves one with a sense of extraordi- . 
nary ingenuity and portends a future in 
which methods and tasks are joined 
harmoniously, utilitarian and utopian’ 
at the same time. 
SSR 





RING: A Biography of Ring Lardner 
by Jonathan Yardley 
Random House, $12.95 


Ring Lardner was one of those writ- 
ers who seemed to fight the efforts of - 
his readers to take him seriously. Not- 
many of them did, of course, but his . 
short stories nonetheless provoked en- - 
thusiasm from such disparate and de- - 
manding crities as Virginia Woolf, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
and H. L. Mencken. What his admirers 
found in Lardner's outpouring of tales, . 





skits, 
ear for the muddled language of disin- 
genuous moralism, a sometimes resent- 
ful sense of class differences, and the 
instincts of a born story-teller. Lard- 
ner's high regard for life's bottled plea- 
. sures, his affection for family, and his 
. mastery of the non sequitur no doubt 

- broadened his appeal. 
Lardner got his start as a sports 
“reporter for several newspapers, in- 
. eluding the Chicago Tribune, which 
` hired him during the winter of 1908. By 
the time he left the Tribune in 1919, he 
. had become one of America's best- 
known sports writers and had also 
- begun to earve out for himself a career 
< às lyricist, short story writer, and all- 
-purpose raconteur. He moved east, 
. ^. wrote steadily for Cosmopolitan, The 
«Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and 
eventually even The New Yorker. By 
|....1925, Lardner was making more than 
© $100,000 a year. But he was also drink- 
ing heavily and encountering a variety 
_. of other health problems. By 1933, at 
the age of forty-eight, Ring Lardner 
- 7 was dead. He left behind several collec- 
© “tions of short stories and other random 
. writing, not all of it very good or even 
— memorable. For all the outpouring of 
journalism and whimsy during his peak 
. ;; period of productivity, Lardner's stake 
. in American letters lies in a handful of 
Short stories and a comic style that just 
— ~- barely succeeds in rising above the bur- 

—.]esque. 

< Jonathan Yardley tells the story of 
= Lardner's life with affection, respect, 
and an appropriately boyish pleasure in 
_ the decency and consistency he found 
there. 
























—COM.C. 





‘THe Book OF MERLYN 
by T. H. White, with a prologue by 
‘Sylvia Townsend Warner 
‘University of Texas Press, $9.95 


— King Arthur, on the eve of his last 
‘battle, is a tired and disillusioned man, 
his Round Table dispersed, his wife an 
.adulteress, his son an avowed enemy. 
As The Once and Future King, T. H. 
"White's classic version of Arthurian 
legend, closes, its hero is the personifi- 
eation of thwarted idealism, but still 
not immune to hope. 

-` Arthur’s weariness and doubt re- 
: flected White's own. The Book of Mer- 
lyn, which he intended as the final 
section of The Once and Future King 
(though it is published now for the first 
time), was written in 1941, while its 


poems, ‘wed articlés was a a sharp 


author struggled with his personal fear 
and hatred of the war and his growing 


disgust with mankind. Arthur leaves 
his battlefield teat as i? in a dream and 
returns to the kadger’s sett he visited 
as a boy; there Merlyn and his animal 
friends leeture the despondent king on 
what they have discovered about the 
polities of man, ais relation to the other 
animals, and th» reasons for war. They 
succeed in fillirg him with a renewed 
sense of purpose, and he goes to his 
ironic, inevitabie death the royal hero 
once again. 


It is easy tc see why The Book of 


Merlyn was eventually left aside. White 
had abandoned artistic distance to 
write what amounts to a political trea- 
tise, with Merlyn’s role little more than 
that of mouthpiece. Yet the book has 
considerable charm and sentiment; 
aided by Ms. Warner's insightful pro- 
logue, White's admirers will find much 
to recommend it. That it served to guide 
its author threugh his own confusion of 
feelings seems patent in White's con- 
clusion: "Her» ends the book of the 
Onetime King... . Here also begins 


. . the hope of the Future King. Pray 
for Thomas Malory, Knight, and his 
humble disciple, who now voluntarily 
lays aside his books to fight for his 
kind." Illustrations. 

— Martha Spaulding 





SACRED FAMILIES by José Donoso. Knopf, 
$7.95. Mr. Donoso's three long short 
stories are located in and about Barce- 
lona, but his characters are interna- 
tionally familiar. They belong to that 
artistic intelligentsia whose members 
are never a3 talented or as brilliant as 
they like to believe. They are, in short, 
prosperous phonies busily deceiving 
themselves and each other, and their 
lives are a mixture of pose and dream. 
Mr. Donosc's system in these tales is to 
earry the nose, or the dream, or both 
into literal action which necessarily be- 
comes bizarre fantasy. The painted doll 
of à woman, for example, turns into a 
painted do 1. That seems simple enough, 
as a start, out quickly leads to complica- 
tions bordering the unspeakable. What 
sort of man wants to make love to a doll, 
and what Joes a woman think of such a 
man? The answer to that last question is, 
like everything else in these amusing 


ey caue E sd provoca- 
tive. Translated by Andrée Conrad. - 
Mrs MAN by Una Stannard. Germain - 
Books, $12.00. Really a history of the — 
custom (only recently the law) by which . 

a woman assumes her husband's name, .. 
with much attention given to the works. © 
and trials of Lucy Stone. Ms. Stannard 
has been thorough-—excessively thor- 
ough; the book is too long for its 
subject. But a persistent reader will be — ^ 
rewarded, for amongst the rubble of old. ^ . 
court cases and witless editorials lie — 
some wicked jewels. "The male obses- 
sion to be the mother of mankind 
remains largely unrecognized," or, 
“Woman officially lost her head in 
Judeo-Christian cultures in Genesis 3, 
interestingly enough for trying to ac- 
quire knowledge, for which sin God 
decided a woman’s head was good for 
nothing since it only got man into trou- 
ble.” Illustrations, list of sources, index. 








THE MAN WiTHOUT A NAME by Martin 
Russell. Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, 
$7.95. Mr. Russell writes in a crisp, 
persuasive style and quickly ensnares 
the reader with a puzzle so infernally 
entangled that the author himself can- 
not, in the end, unravel it. He resorts to 
the Gordian knot technique—always a 
bit disappointing. 





“JOHNNY'S SUCH A BRIGHT Boy, WHAT A 
SHAME He's RETARDED” by Kate Long. 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. Ms. Long has 
chosen to present her indictment of 
special education systems in a narra- 
tive form that works well in portraying 
the children involved but also wastes 
some of her own and the reader’s time 
on pedagogical trivia. This minor an- 
noyance should be tolerated, for her 
revelations are important. They con- 
cern the methods by which children are 
labeled “retarded,” the effect it has on 
their academic futures, and the reasons |. 
(an unforeseen side-effect of federal 
funding) that impel some schools to 
stick the humiliating tag on as many > 
defenseless juveniles as possible. The >- 
pattern is terrifying. As one exasper- .. 
ated teacher remarks of an intelligence 
test, “If somebody read this thing aloud... 
on prime time television, it would be 
the educational equivalent of the re- 
lease of the Pentagon Papers." 7 










THE Way OF THE SAMURAI by Yukio Mishi- 
ma. Basic Books, $10.00. Three years 
before his suicide, Mishima wrote a 
length on his interpretation of Hag 





- kure, a seventeenth-century treatise on 
. the ethics of the samurai trade, and the 
= influence the book hed had on his 
career. Readers seriousiy interested in 
- Mishima's work will certainly find this 
. an important statement. It will inter- 
est, if not altogether enlighten, even 
readers mere y curious about what 
Kathryn Sparing, tae translator, sums 
up as "Mishims's death for the sake of 
an emperor whe had no interest in him, 
for a cause to which he knew he would 
contribute nothing—and by his own 
hand." 

STALKING THE Wat. D SEMICOLON by William 
‘Myatt. Thresh Publications, $1.25. Mr. 
 Myatt, an English teacher suffering 
- from “mild desperation,” has written a 
terse, irreverent guice for students lost 
in the jungles of punctuation. Com- 
pared to what textbooks usually offer 
on this less than erthralling subject, 
his pamphlet is a miracle of wit and 
clarity. Every enild (and possibly some 
poets) should have one. 
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THE ART OF BLack Arga by Dr. Elsy 
. Leuzinger. Photographs by Isabelle 
Wettstein and Srigitte Kauf. Rizzoli, 
$29.50. Some twenty pages of text on 
the purpose ane character of African 
art precede over 200 peges.of splendidly 
photographed objects. Many are famil- 
iar, like the Ife bronzes: others are 
quite unfamiliar and often surprising. 
The book maxes: a fascinating display. 
List of plates bu: no map, unfortunate- 
ly. Translatec by Dr. Ann Keep. 

SICILIAN CAROUSEL by Lawrence Durrell. 
Viking, $10.00. Mz. Durrell rode a tour- 
ist bus around Sicily, a most unlikely 
undertaking for :his iatellectual trav- 
eler. More un'ikely —h» enjoyed it. So 
will readers who Jike their antiquities 
described with originality and inhab- 
ited by quirky visizors. Map,engravings. 


THE INVESTIGATION by Dorothy Uhnak. Si- 
mon and Schuster, $9.95. Murder mys- 
tery, police procecure tariller, novel of 
interdepartments! rivalry, political 
muckraker, revelation cf Mafia princi- 
ples—name your genre, Ms. Uhnak has it 
in here somewhere. Her novel is a lively 
juggling act and she never drops a ball. 






Tut Propicious. BULDERS by Bernard Ru- 
dofsky. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$14.95. Mr. Rudofsky is a learned, ob- 
servant man with.a suspicleus cast of 
mind. Show him 2 generally accepted 
. notion and he goes ‘or it Bike a bull after 








a red cloak, and comes out a good deal 
better than the bull on such occasions. 
He is irked, this time, by the respect 
accorded architects for doing (badly, in 
Mr. Rudofsky's view) what innumer- 
able non-architects around the world do 
very well—that is, build a practical, 
livable, inexpensive house. He docu- 
ments his case, and entertains the 
reader, with a gingery text and over 250 
illustrations, many of which do exactly 
what the author hopes. They arouse a 
strong desire to take an ax to the 
nearest split-level. 


Memoirs, 1773-1793 by Louis-Philippe 
d' Orleans. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$19.95. Is it his title of Citizen King that 
makes one expect Louis-Philippe's 
memoirs to run to figures, tax returns, 
and forgotten legislation? Not so at all. 
He set out to record the most exciting 
period of his life, which was, naturally, 
the years of the Revolution. As a prince 
of the old regime, son of Philippe Egal- 
ité, brought up to believe in the desir- 
ability of a constitutional monarchy, he 
was in an uncomfortable but well- 
informed position. Even as a juvenile 
general defending France's northern 
frontier against the royalist coalition, 
he could hear the rumble of falling 
governments in Paris. His account of 
those dangerous years is clear and 
seemingly straightforward, with a min- 
imum of recrimination and, except 
where his father's reputation is con- 
cerned, little display of emotion. In his 
methodical, unhurried way, however, 
he created a memorable panorama of 
an important period. It is astonishing 
that these memoirs should have been 
kept under the rug until 1973, but that 
appears to be the case. Foreword by 
Henri, Comte de Paris. Translation and 
introduction by John Hardman. 


THE CONSUL’S FILE by Paul Theroux. 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. One of the 
tales in this book appeared in the 
March Atlantic. —Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Laurence Sheehan is a free-lance 
writer living in Connecticut. 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College. 


POETS IN THIS ISSUE | l 
Peter Davison's (page 42) A Voice in the 


Mountain will be published this fall. 


Gary Miranda (page 48) has won two 
Poetry Society awards. 









| PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
Tu EH 


Av M.D. discusses pain, what cases i 
and some of the ways to relieve it. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


nh WL 
405 W. JACKSON BLVD. © CHICAGO e G600 
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WRITERS: "UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 


ze " EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
C. sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
(c dena, Ca. 91105. 


| — BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 


- ; i pages, $49. Free Sample. Triton Press, 13850 Big 
. Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006. 


THORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 


|^ POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 


oe BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-—all subjects. Cata- 
| Togues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 


iu = GOOD USED BOOKS-—-WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 


"History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
|. subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
|. prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 
















.. 07670 





- ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED - 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—-High quality work—-low cost. 
-Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
“for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
- AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





: BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 
N.Y. 11001. 








p St., New York City 10022. 








EARN $20,000 Yearly Writing Short, Simple Arti- 
cles. Details. Write: Albin's, 5625R Northampton, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68104. 





- BOOK PUBLISHING-—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 


& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003. 


veteran eem 


LYF-J, Box 1872, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 





WRITERS! POETS! WORKSHOPS! LIBRARIES! Sub- 
Scribe: LCAN-—(BiMonthly) Literary Contests & 
Awards Newsletter. LOOO's awards, grants, foun- 
dations, workshops, contests, prizes, scholar- 
ships. $12.00 6 issues/year. Sample: $2.00 + 
#10 SASE. LCAN, P.O. Box 61297-C, Sunnyvale, 
CA 94088. 





BOOKS 





A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N. Y. 14619. 





selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 





25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40€ a book han- 
ding. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complete, reliable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. 
‘All subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKI, 
84 Fifth Avenue, New TOM 1001 l. 


PUBLISHER'S | AVERSTOCKS 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subj 
art, history, biography, fiction. etc., 

titles! If vou buy books you s should see our big 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a 


Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 


ects. 


. dealer. 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 


A gop à 
free copy: | 
Ct 06810. 


Search service. Out of Print. Send Wants. Book- 
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BOOKS 





BOOKS, up to 70% ciscount. Catalog free. Taylor 
Publishing, 3731-25 Milton, Shreveport, La. 
71109. 
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Back Issue Magazines. Over 200 Titles. 1890 to 
1977. Free List. Send Stamped Envelope. Ev- 
erybody's Bookshop Dept. AO. 317 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, CA. 90014. 





Booklovers. FREE color catalog offers scores of 
bookplates and other hard-to-find home library 
accessories. Antioch Bookplate Company, Box 
28EE, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 





BOOK READERS! Send titles wanted to: S&S 
Books, 80 North Wilder, AT-2, St. Paul, MN. 
55104 


GRIST FOR THE MiLL by Ram Dass, author of BE 
HERE NOW available in trade paperback at your 
bookstore. $3.95. Unity Press, 113A New Street, 
Santa Cruz, CA. 94060. 





HAD, a tale by Dcuglas Woolf. $2.00. Wolf Run, 
Box 10671, Eugena, Oregon 97401. 


ELUSIVE LITERATURE AND ART, pleasingly priced. 
Free catalogue. Honan, 49A Church, Westbor- 
ough, MA. 01581. 





New book teaches you how to read four to five (or 
more) times faster . . . With increased concen- 
tration. . . Better comprehension. . . The Man- 
ual of Speed Reading. Fully guaranteed! Free 
details, READING ASSOCIATES, 653 Jackson Ave., 
Dept. L., State Ccllege, Penna. 16801. 


hein 


WHERE THE FOUNDATION DOLLARS ARE! Write 
for free brochure describing the now revised 
FOUNDATION DIRECTORY, Edition 6, Dept. AM, 
Columbia University Press, 136 South Broadway, 
Irvington, N.Y. 10533. 


PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success-—~but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


NEWSLETTER- MIDLIFE" —for women over 35. 
Live more fully! $10 yearly. Box 13475-AM, St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33733. 


PLAY WRITING 


The City of Carmel by the Sea, California is 
offering a prize of $2,000 for an original, unpro- 
duced play, musical, or opera in the spirit of the 
dream of America in yesteryear, today, or the 
future. All scripts should be mailed to: Sunset 
Center, P.O. Bex 5066, Carmel, California 93921, 
postmarked no later than August 31, 1977. If you 
wish the script returned, please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 


tries! Sampler: Eight countries—- $3.98. Excellent 


Social Studies/School resource. FREE BRO- 
CHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, Dana 
Point, California 92629 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





| BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large x 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole- => 


man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK, PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL. 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM7, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 





OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE—books located 
for you, no obligation. . . enjoy! Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. 





BOOK SEARCHING, First Editions; Rarities; Regent 
House, 108 N. Roselake, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90026. 





BOOKPLATES 


FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





SERVICES 


HANDWRITING REVEALS ALL . . . reflects the 
true personality of the writer. Valuable for coun- 
seling, investigations—entertaíning, too. Acquire 
handwriting analysis skill at home with new audio- 
graphic program. Details FREE. Graphologists, 
864 N. Main St., P.O. Box 77—1JY, Orange, CA 
92668. | 





TRIPLE YOUR WRITING SPEED! Amazing new 
invention! Self-addressed stamped envelope 
brings exciting details! E-Z System, Box 3245XX, 
Cincinnati, OH 45201. 





RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING-—academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 





Writing services. We provide service—-not exag- 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of 
topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box > 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 





HAVE A NEW YORK MAILING ADDRESS. Confiden- — 


tial mail forwarding service. VALLEY COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICES, 37 Dawson Drive, Valley Stream, 
New York 11581. 





WORDSMITHS. Writing, editing, research. Books, 
Papers, Studies. Box 5882, Chicago 60680. 





Caligraphy—for invitations or other. Alex, 212- 
677-6200 ext. 1401. 





Career Guidance Provided with free, d 
answer questionnaire. Write Holliswood, » Box 
444AM, Fresh Meadows, N.Y. 11365. ir 








SERYICES 


x FAILED YOUR LAST EXAM? Do not despair! “Exam 
-* Tips" 1977 Editie $2.00 postpaid. ETZER BLANC, 
ag P. 9. Box 341-A, Brooklyn, New York plete: 








E: Professional Writag, Editing, Resumes, Speeches. 
a Bakos, 63 Devon Tourt, Edwardsville, ill. 62025. 
d INL MD n sts mentee nn 


| REC@RDS AND TAPES 
EE SHOW ALBUMS — Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 


s .list $1.00. ROBBER BPIDEGROOM 7" STEREO- 


22 33%, 4 songs-Jeery Ortiach; Virginia Vestoff— 

— $3.95; La Strada, aata Hari EP $3.95 Bakers Wife 

/.; Cast LP $9.95 Br«adway" Hollywood Recordings, 
Georgetown, Connecticut 06829 





H . RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 7395; all labels; no 
— purchase obiigatimms; newsletter; discount divi- 


<: dend certificates; 90% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Chaz, 656 Main St., Dept. 37-0977, 
New Rochelle, New York POBOL. 


STAMPS 








| PENFRIENDS. For = ‘ree information, write: Papy- 
= rus, 927 AM Fifteertih, Washington, D. C. 20005 





MUSIC 








..Kits! Build duicimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 

mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
. mers from $23.95. “rae Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
; Avenue-AM, Denver" Colorado 80215 








^SABATHIL & SON: HARPSICHORDS, reliable, 
. most beautiful sourd, from $1195 Brochure $1 
from 1084 Homer, *ancouver B.C. Canada 





Recorder Playems-—ree Catalog Largest Library 
of Recorder Music snd Fecorders. Amster Re- 
corder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
78701. 





n SASSMANN HARPSECHORDS. Authentic Repro- 
- ductions. Finest Craf«manship. Utmost Dependa- 
bility. Catalog. Gregome Harasichord Distributors, 
10551 Victory Lane N.E.. Seattle, Washington 
.98125 





INTEREST TC WOMEN 


FROM ENGLAND 22:arat gold plated Necklace 
17.95, Earrings 7.95, Bracelets 12.50-Set 36 48. 
Rope Pendant 39.95. Check or money order 
CLAYTON'S of PITTSEURGH P.O. BOX 5595, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15207 





Police recommend bodyguard pepper fog aerosol 
to stop attackers andidogs. $3.50 each. Schlott- 
hauer, 422 W. 77, Bo» 202, KC, MO. 64112. 
dui f 


RECIPES 








Jewish Mother's chopped chicken liver recipe. $1. 
Recipe, 4 Boggs Hill, Newtown, CT 06470 





Recipe delicious Black “orest Cake— $1.00 SASE- 
ED, P.O. Box 3128, Roanoke, VA. 24015. ` 





Indescribably delicious .;'ewisty apple cake recipe, 
< $1.00 to J.A.C., 14390 Gaines Ave., Rockville, 
- Maryland 20853. 





. MAKE YOUR OWN FRUE'/SPICE CHUTNEY. NONE 
BETTER ON THE MARXET. FOR RECIPE $1 TO 
GOURMET CORNER, 4720 BIRCH TREE LANE NW, 
GIG HARBOR, WA 98339. 








Exceptional tasty Carret Cake recipe. $1.00 to 
Jerry, 1030 Pachece Sar Francisco, Calif. 
941] 16. 





Five extraordinary desserts! Unforgettable pies, 
Cookies, mousse and mere! $2. DESSERTS, P.O. 
A Box 12152, Portland, Oregon 97212 
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RECIPES 


GERMAN CHRISTMAS COOKIES. Five prized fami- 
ly recipes $1.00 plus stamped return envelope. 
AMPCO, P.O. Box 31, Hyde Park, Mass. 02136. 


MAKE delicious CHEESE . 
fat . 


. Diet. . . Very low 
. Special process adds Taste . . . Saves 
. Instructions, Cheesing tablets, $4. IAH am, 
Box 144, Bedford, Mass. 01730. 
————————— a 


FIBER CONSCIOUS? Delicious natural bran muffin 
recipe. Send $1.00 to 288 Whytewold Road, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, R3J 2W2, Canada. 

——— ——Á— PP — DRE 


CHAMPAGNE recipe, $1 and S.A.S.E. to Winnie, 
226 Ridgewood RD., DuLuth, MN. 55804. 





Genuine Jamaican fruit cake and pudding $1.00 
SASE Virginia, P.O. Box 242, Pinedale, Ca 93650. 
——————— e (CE MENE 
Five recipes any category, $2. Vast family collec- 


tion. Appetizers, torten, zucchini— you name it. 
Recipes, Box 2435, Landover Hills, MD 20784. 





NEED VITAMINS? BORED WITH RABBIT FOOD? 
TRY OUR ICY-COLD SOUPS-—-QUICK, DELICIOUS 
AVOCADO, CUCUMBER, TOMATO-YOGURT, CUR- 
RIED VEGETABLE. 2.00 S.A.S.E.—RECIPES BOX 
6699A, BELLEVUE, WA. 98007. 





Join the Alaskan Gold Rush! Send $2 and sase for 
authentic recipes for miner's sour dough, hand 
logger's alder smoked salmon, wild blueberry wine 
and more. Box 8532, Ketchikan, AK 99901 





100 year old recipe. Delicious cake doughnuts. $1. 
Doughnuts, 3 Big Oaks, Cary, Illinois 60013 





Two famous seafood recipes from North Carolina 
coast. $1.00 and s.a.s.e. to Borden, Box 32, 
Columbia, N.C. 27925 





ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 








YOU SHALL LEAD US to a wise and viable energy 
policy! During the energy crisis your lifestyle will 
be the ideal to be emulated. Prepare to show us 
the way: read ‘Everyman's Ecology," a concise, 
imaginative booklet detailing hundreds of easy, 
ingenious methods of saving energy (and money). 
Send $2.00 to Fleming Publishing, 1057 Bonita, 
Encinitas, Calif. 92024. Be kind to us; be wise with 
us. | 





ART 


FRAMED ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 
Savings! Free Brochure. NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 
RTI a tn te S 
YOUR PORTRAIT IN OIL from your photograph. 
Only $45.00. RITZ, 3121 6th Ave., Beaverfalls, PA. 
15010. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Two original 19th cen- 
tury engraved prints plus catalog of over 300 of 
same, $6.50. Shipped air mail. Limit one order per 
family. Catalog alane $1.00. Send check to: PRINT 
WORLD, P.O. BOX 6601, Philadelphia, Pa. 19149. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational boarding 
school. College prep, small classes, stimulating 
teachers. Twenty sports; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community. Admissions without 
regard to race, religion, nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 
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i a NA w. N. 48th 


tional expedition to study 
ecology. This 144° sail 


iiic the Harvard Us 
Expeditions leave in October ; 
and in February, 1978. Fore 
The Ocean Research and Edi 
5| Commercial Wharf £62. 1 
(6171 523-455 





n MA ONIO 


COLLEGE DEGREES/HIGH: 4 SCHOOL DIPLOMA ; As-. 
sociate, Bachelor, Masters, Ph.D. External-Recog- 
nized Free Information: California Pacifica Univer- 
sity, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Catt. ; 
90028 (213)462-6691. 





ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 


adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont or Calk => ; 
fornia alternate with 6-month home study . 


projects under faculty supervision leading to fully 
accredited B.A. Also unusual Residential, Grad- 
uate and Teacher Certification programs. avail- 
able. Approved for payment of Veterans benefits. 

Write: Box 83, A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, - 
Vermont 05667. Goddard College admits students. = 
of any race, color, nationality, sex or ethnic 
origin. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. v2 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- ` 

YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 








ESCAPE! Travel—Work on Ships. Worldwide em- 
ployment, study. Good Pay! Men/Women.: 
Stamped long envelope. Globetrotter, Box 1266- 
ATD Kansas City 64141. 





EMPLOY YOURSELF in the noble profession of 
guardian and keeper of the word as Bookseller. 
Complete Bookshop for sale— inventory, fixtures, 
cet.—Est. 8 years, Literary Focus— $50,000 Mid- 
dle Earth Books—1134 Pine St. Phila., Pa. 

19107. n 





HIGH-PAYING JOBS IN CIVIL SERVICE at home/ - 
abroad. Qualify easily with PASSBOOKS® 78. Send 
$1.00 for complete job opportunities catalogue. 
INSCO, Box 8-AT, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. 2 





80-- pages of School, College, University vacan- : 
cies. Nationwide; monthly: $6/1, $16/4, $30/8. 
TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A, 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 98110. 





ALL NEW . DYNAMITE EMPLOYMENT 

TECHNIQUES, CHOOSE YOUR JOB... . FREE 
INFORMATION . . . BOX 333AT, WAKE ISLAND 
96798. ES 





BAHAMAS WANT YOU! Employment paradise. All 
Occupations. New detailed Reports $2.00. Golden 
Latshaw, Box 1256-YY, Thousand : ‘Oaks, CA 
91360. 

























OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


i 
YOUR RESUME-—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms; $4.25. Your Resume, inc., 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 

: $10,000-$50,000-4-. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YV, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


- Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
' Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
°° ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


Lid Eon aT Pr e o oL RE eit aR SE alin ELD MM 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $2.00. Austco, Box 8489-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90808 





Us OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 
-< rectory and complete information—-$2.00 Oppor- 


“tunities. Box 19107-YW, Washington, D. C. 20036 
| 


WORK OVERSEAS . . . (including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
(0 92050 





AS. FIRMS OVERSEAS— Complete information 
‘on hundreds of worldwide companies. Send 
$6.87: Globalemploy, 704 Mira Vista, Huntsville, 
AL 35802 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Sen eects neh cea ai s Ne Seance ne 

INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE? —busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 930. 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 








-HOMEWORK! BIG MONEY addressing, mailing en- 
velopes. Exciting Offer 10€. Linco, Dept. AM, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659 


HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive à 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 
name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 
LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
05476. 





HOW TO MAKE LIFETIME INCOME from writing, 

i5 copying or publishing information. We tell you 
^ what to copy and how to write. Anyone can begin 
this perfect home business immediately! Details 

;. "25€. National Post. Box 2951A-7 Culver City, Cali- 
E fornia 90230. 











"$25.00 DAILY POSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De- 
tails FREE. SERVICE, Box 715-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
- 11563. 





" duihentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Courcel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





. $1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
s^ Jetters. Information —FREE. Opportunities, Box 
721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 





WRITERS NEEDED for over-looked 300-700 word 
articles market. New Writers begin here! Articles 
about People-Places-Things sell for $25-50 easily. 
Top writer in field shows “Tricks” in simple writing 
program. Send $10. Guaranteed. Free informa- 
tion. Smith, 141A Eim, Placerville, Ca. 95667. 


| utor. Free Froot. Write: Brannons, Box 118, Ro- 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$300.00 weekly possible unique program. Fool- 
proof. Details $1.00 (Refundable). STRANG, P.O. 
BOX 95156, Atlanta. GA. 30347. 


remi i a a eate eem iim m iternm reiten 


Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap. Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 
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$500.00 WEEKLY! IMMEDIATE HOME Income 
Stuffing Envelopes. FREE Supplies! Guaranteed! 
Send Two Stamps. ALCO, B19110-AM9, Las Ve- 
gas, NV 89119. 


NNNM EEUU ue aaa 


Own Your Own Business. Select yours from doz- 
ens of cffers in Business Opportunities Magazines. 
Get six Free Copies. Write: Specialty Salesman and 
Business Cpporturities Magazine, 307 AT-97 N., 
Michigan, Chicago, illinois 60601. 





instant Money! Plastics are the wave of the future. 
Big profits now! At home! Spare time! Materials 
costing 22¢ bring back $3.20 profits immediately! 
Free information. Rush name on postcard to: 
Warner, Room LC-113-GL, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, 
il. 60626. 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mal order business from home, without 
capita! or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port. Mellinger, Dept. E1089, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 





CABLE/FM BROADCAST STATION. Excellent 
spare time income. No investment required. Oth- 
ers may aperate for you. "Broadcasting", (details 
free), Box 5516-31, Wainut pos CA 94596. 





$2,000 Monthly Possible as Our Mailorder Distrib- 


meo, MI 48065. 





$300 WEEKLY Nailing Circulars. Start Immediate- 
ly! Dilelio ATM9, 101 Crotona, Harrison, N.Y. 
10528 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
information fres. Barrett, Dept. C-135-H 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 

EO NM a ngage ht aca eas 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY on easy writing jobs for 
business. $100 a day possible. Free information. 
Foley, A-9, PO Box 22472 San Francisco, CA 
94122. 





REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . .. from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current rationwide lístings— $2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YY, Washington, D.C. 20036 








289 ACRES FOR $4,950.00 

Large sprawling property ideal for cattle ranching, 
investment, and homesteading. In Paraguay, (con- 
sidered by investors "The Switzerland" of South 
America) Tax benefits for cattle ranching! For 
details and terms write M. Lee, 286 Lawrence 
Avenue West Apt. AP, Toronto, Canada MSM 
3A8 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 
perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 
Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohie 44120 (216) 751-2155. 





CZARK RANCHES, FARMS, HOMES, ACREAGE, 
INVESTMENT, COMMERCIAL PROPERTY. LOG 
CABIN REALTY, RT. 3 NORTH JASPER, ARKAN- 
SAS, 72641. 
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"e WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 50-10 





Acre Tracts. Free catalog. Timber Estimates. and 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, REALTORS—REGISTERED 
FORESTER, box 1416, Morgantown, N.C. 28655. 
(704) 437-2310. i 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca = 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- —. - 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 77 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. un - 


VACATIONS 


End hiltonism. Join the Tabard Inn, Washirigton's 
unique answer to high-technology hosteiry. 1739 
N St. NW., D.C. 202-785-1277. | 
Mountain lovers' paradise. Superb food and drink, 
unique ambience, interesting guests, magnificent 
setting. Tennis, hiking, stocked trout stream, and 
pool on premises. Dana Place, Box 157-A, Pink- 
ham Notch, Jackson, N.H. 03846 


VILLA OVERLOOKING SEA on Jamaica's carefree 
North Shore. Two airconditioned bedrooms, fuil- 
time housekeeper, gardener, Pool. Dowling, 2 
Washington Square, NYC 10012. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, serene, 
secluded, Tennis. Dixon's, McGaheysville, Va. 
22840. 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 
pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 





DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for adventurous travelers! 
Our unique travel guides show the way. For free 
information write Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New 
York NY 10017. 





TRAVEL 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 
163-09 Al Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


; Nice Place . 
-Pri 





Newport Néws, Va. 
apotis, Md. 


Thr-rift Inn's Sore ule. clean and qos 
spacious rooms, provide the luxury of a] . 
more expensive motel, when you stay in ] .- 
a nice place for a nice price. dq 
For information write: Box 2699, 
Dept. AT, Newport News, Va. 23602 
REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, Co 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural > 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation '"Yetabo", Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, ere 
France. Cans 





Williamsburg. ¥ end 





















Explore Polynesia: Unique expeditions visit un 
spoiled traditional villages, meeting Pacific Islan 
ders in their own environment. UTA French Air- 
lines, PO Box 9000, Van Nuys, CA 91406, or Good. 
man's GoodTravel Tours; Dept. AM, Box. 2866 
Oakland, CA 94618 








TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 








: LGROPE' eighth; escorted trip by Art 
à Boe Paris; Turin, Florence, Rome, Parma, 
For in Ect. Mas > 1977-Jan. 23, 1978. $889.00. 






OUTHWEST SAFARIS: Natural history expedi- 
ons explore New Mexieo, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
. zona. Flying, jeep:ng, rafting. camping, lodging. 
-Geology/Archaeolagy. Free brochure: P.O. Box 
aes Dept.-108, Santa Fe. NM 87501. 


. LEARN ANY LANGUAGE! Easy . . . Exciting new 
nod, it really works! Guarantee. Free Details, 
a House, 915s West Jackson, Coloradc 
gs. Colorado DS 









-LONDON BOUND? Live cemfortably and reason- 
ably in park like suburb, cuter London—26 min- 
“utes to London's West End. Private home, 
;fRobinswood". 70, Southborough Road, Bickley, 
“BRI 2EN. 








FILMS ANE COLOR SLIDES 


-GAF COLORSLIDES "feridwide catalog 50€. World- 
wide 7427-A Minnezpdlis, Minn. 55423 


“SUPER 8, 16mm ane Emm tull-tength features and 

shorts, sound and sient, eolor and black/white 
film classics. Bogart Bopeve, Barrymore, Garbo, 
“Ghaplin, Bugs Bunny. Mansfield. Our Gang, etc. 
ètc. Free Catalog. WILES FILMS, Box 1576-Al, 
South Bend, indianaesé634 


ZAPRUDER, NIX, MECHMORE FILMS, KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION. BOX 114A; BEACONSFIELD, 
QUEBEC 


HOBBIES 


Honey wine recipe $2.00, Bushong 14230 For- 
sythe, Oregon City, Creson $7045. 


WINEMAKERS! BEERMARKERS! FREE SUPPLY CAT- 
ALOG BACCHANALIA. 273-4 RIVERSIDE, WEST- 
PORT, CONN. 06880. 





SFTS 


Art Deco and Victorian folding dollhouses. Free 
Brochure. Rainy Cay Press, F.O. Box 471-A, Sau- 
salito, Cal. 94965. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STO@L: A MOST PRIZED 
POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- 
ful, hand-selected woed. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
NEWTON, Box 339, Sept. TA, Interlaken, NY 





- BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best: 
2 holds 200 pelis gees postpaid. Satisfaction 
E 'anteed. Writeweil, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 










MISCELLANY 


YOUR PSYCHE REJUVENATED-—THROUGH AL- 
 PHANETICS! Easier. mere effective method of 
-sel-programming, minc control and relaxation. 
- Details FREE. Life Dynanaics Fellowship, 2935 Chil- 
lon Way, Box 418-IK., Laguna Beach, CA 92652 





"COLLECT-MILITARY MEALS. List 504. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 









Gl TTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Wh more, Box 2065AJ. Hanover, Mass. 02339 








: JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP ter refined gentlemen! 
$ Photographs, information, $1.90. Inter-Pacific, 
E Box 304-AM, Birmingham: Michigan 48012 








— 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
"how" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
information. institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. l'i! handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: Extensive book and product list, 
25€, Pyramids, 8143-A Big Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 63119 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
11, Germany 


SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles— anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY!! Meet "New'' Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 


HELP SAVE STAR TREK Send $1 for information 
to: David McDonald, 316 East Fourth St., Long 
Beach, Miss. 39560 


SMAD® BINGO CARD GAME. Players subtract, 
multiply, add, divide to win the bingo jackp$t. 
$2.98 + 50€ postage; 2 sets $5.96 postpaid. Send 
to Bingo, Dept-A, 5621 Peabody, Long Beach, Ca. 
90808. 


BADEDAS VITA BATH GELÉE—Europe's favorite, 
springreen scent. Special prices (post-paid)—900 
cc (32 oz.) size $16.50; 300 cc (10.5 oz.) size 
$6.50. A. Lyon, Box 4924, Margate, Florida 


| 33063. 


DIFFICULTY CONCENTRATING? Overcome all dis- 
tractions. Success certain. $3.00. Fahy, Rt. 2, Box 
254, Morehead City NC 28557. 


BE FIRST! Write a letter on a post card. 
“Queenie.” 6 X 4 in. Ink choice. $8 per 100. Giffen 
Pub., 3521 Bull, Savannah, Ga. 31405. 


al T-Shirts 
Totes 


wai Woolf Bach, Nietzsche. 
arhart, Mark Twain, 
pand, Susan B. Anthony, 
may Dickinson James 
"Beethoven, Wittgenstein. 















= Mao, Mozart, Mahler, Tolkien. 
ST bolette. John Dewey, Einstein, 
T Jung, Emma Goldman, Gertrude 


uS Stein, Bertrand Russell, Jane 
Den u Taustan, Oscar Wilde, Nijinsky. 
2» “Dostoevsky, Anna Paviova, Edgar 
Soe Avan Poe. 
ges à TREE 3E) med(38-401 1g(42-441 x-Igé 45-48) 


te italicized names) natural color canvas 
i ada. Add 50 per piece ordered 
' fides pgtpaid - make chacks payable to 
| ' HISTORICAL T-SHIRTS 
^ Box 85V Somerville, Mass. 02144 


FEE hay Anais Nin, Plato, Marx; 


SECRETS —Eastern Mystery Schools. New MSS 
edge revealed. Use your hidden powers. Satisfat 
tion guaranteed. Order "Mandamus" $2.00 Hi 
man Development, Inc. BN8 Box 642, Los Alto 
Ca. 94022. 





BALDING? "ULTRAHAIR" grows healthy hai 
Spectacular results guaranteed! $19.95. AGING 
"ULTRASKIN" erases wrinkled skin! $9.95. UL 
TRACO Box 10288A Detroit 48210 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS. CHOOSE from 
our selection of 48 snappy sayings in Russian;. 
French, Chinese, German, Polish, Latin, Finnish, 
Czech, Spanish, or Swedish, each one screer 
printed on a fine, colored T-shirt. Send 25€ for: 
brochure: CORNUCOPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301, " 
Madison, WI 53715 


E 





——' 


LONELY? Have nationwide friends. 





Enclose. 


stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 


T ———À 


DIVORCE 
IN 24 HOURS 


Mutual consent or contested actions. Low cost, quick 
jet flight to Haiti or Santo Domingo. 1st-class hotel. All 
guod transport free. For information send $3.75 for 
4-page booklet to: Dr. von Goihman, ODA, P.O. Box 5, .— 
Hyattsville, MD 20781, U.S.A. Tel: 301-559-2342; World- 
wide service 










CULTURED T-SHIRTS—Rimbaud, Thoreau, Ke- ^. 
rouac, Keynes, Perls, Brontes, Mahler, Ives, Meb = 


ville, Escher, Klimt, Vivaldi, AynRand, Varese, Bar- 
tok, Parrish, Bosch, Veblen, Wilde, Poe, Ricardo, 


T.S. Eliot, Reich, Skinner, Verne, Malthus, Hesse, 


Blake, Adam Smith, Orwell, $6, 2 for $11; 0. 
S.M,L,XL, P.O. Box 232-A, Newton Centre, MA. 
02159 Zl 


Are you cultivated, like big dreams and nature? ^ ; 


Are you alone between 40 and 50. Women needs : 
you to face together, life, death, joy, pain, sick- 
ness. Apartado 74-058, Mexico 13 City, Mexico 





The Society for Boycotting Products Obnoxiously 
advertised needs additional home based member 
volunteers for nation-wide campaigns against 
loud, vulgar, disgusting, pornographit television 
commercials. Five-dollar membership fee covers 
instructional materials, sample formats, ect. 
Write: Boycott, P.O. Box 30266, New Orleans 
70190. 


nem 


Burglarproof Now! Complete Guide to home and 
personal security, $3.00, "DAD", 370 K St, Suite | 
62, Chula Vista, California 9201 d "s 


Jewelry imported from India. Superb quality guar- 
anteed. Very competitive prices. Ebony, Ivory, - 
Tiger's eye, Garnet, and other semi-precious 


stones. For free catalog, write: Exclusive Imports, ~~ 


Box 6565, Postal Station 'A', Torofito, Ontario, 
Canada M5W 1X4. Wholesaler's enquiries wel- 
come. 


THE BOSTON CENTER—offering the primal - E 
cess. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal ` 
Institute. Write 300 Boston Post Road, Wayland, |. 
Mass. 01778 or cali (617) 358-7410. k 


SHUT UP! Let that jerk or fox know how you e 
feel with Carmunication Signs! Ten per cátegory: 
Friendly; Clever; Sexy; and Rude. $3:95-each. In 
color! CARMUNICATION, P.O. BOX 2167, Van 
Nuys, CA. 91404 


SEASON'S HOTTEST FASHION ITEM. sdy Alice's 
Crocheted Rose Corsage Pattern— Sent $1.00 to 
Wallace International, Dept A, 187 B. Camino de 
Vida, Santa Barbara, Ca, 93111. 


QUILT PATTERNS—4 new artist's designs—$1. 


set Peronnelle, 17A Park Centre West, Cleveland, l 
Ohio 44114. ne. l 
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when you join. 
pour ev cepe 77777 7] Here's how Readers Select works: You will receive your 4 books soon 


after your application is accepted. Take up to 10 days to examine your 
package and if you are not completely satisfied, return it and your account 
—— will be cancelled. Should you decide to remain 
Mero titlec a member, pay just $1.00 plus shipping and 
More titles to handling. Then just buy four more books at 
choose from: regular low club prices anytime during your 
first year of membership. After that you may 


Readers Select 


| 

| 

| Dept. MR 365, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

| Please accept my ULP: for membership 

in Readers Select. Send me the 4 books or 
sets I’ve selected by printing their numbers in 

| the boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping 

| and handling. I agree to the membership plan 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





3525 PARIS ONE : 
described in this ad. I understand I need buy mes Brady (38 95) cancel your membership or remain a member 
only 4 more books, at regular low club prices, 4283 ALL THINGS WISE as long as you wish. 
within one year. TRE eratror ($1000) . Make your selections from dozens of exciting 
dios Fils cuales ital acai ceci book Petes best sellers (with discounts of up to 40% off — 
is the order number. Phyllis A Whitney ($7 95) . publishers’ prices). Each of these best sellers is 
TIG nae aman ED PN PNE 750€ COMA described in the Readers Select Announcement, 
e | i P | | | | Or Robin Cook ($8 99) sent to you about every 4 weeks. 14 times a year. 
ONCE "RD er NC CCS fees x: 762* LOOSE CHANGE - Just indicate your choices on the order form 
loe 3 Ln - always provided and mail it to us in the postage- 
E Mis pe Please Priniy um DIFFERENT AR . paid envelope. 2M | 
"CA Susan Howatch ($11 50) - And remember, if you prefer no book at all, 
DIE CSS gana A ns : - do nothing. You will never receive a book you 


- didn't choose yourself. SEE 

| There will bea shipping and handling charge — 

| on books ordered. If you get an unwanted 

| selection, return it at our expense. : 

|. You receive complete, hardbound editions— - 
sometimes altered in size to save members 

even more, 
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Members accepted in U.S.A, and Canada only, 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in Canada. Ot-RS206 
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To U.S. Air Force pros 
whose busimess is national defense, 
the F-15 Eag 
At all alatudes and all speeds, 
in any weataer night or day, whatever 
the challenge from whatever foe, 
the best ter aircraft in the world 


wt — 
r-15 Eagle. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN PROFESSIONAL CAREERS SEND RESUME BOX 14526. ST LOUIS. MO. 63178 
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NEW FROM AMERICAS BOOKSTORE * | 












As your introduction 
to membership in the 





B11 THE BELLES HEJRES OF JEAN, DUKE OF BERRY 


Introductiorzóy MIEL ARD MEISS 
Commentar: by MILLARD MEISS 
and ELIZASETH E. BEATSON 

(Putzprice $50) | 


CBS ILLUSION IN 
ART; Trompe Oei 
A History af Pictosa! 
Hiusionism dy 

ME, DOTRANGE 
MASTAI, (Pub 


| price $39.50) 


825 £80 YEARS OF 
AMERTEAN SCULP. 
TURE Se The 
Whitrey Museum 
of American Art. 





803 THE JOYS OF 


WINE by CLIFTON With aa introduc 
CFADIMAN and Gh be DAVID 
RAM AARON n ROCKEEELLR 
Photographsand Pub price $35) 
illustrations mur 


^ (Pub price $48) 


818 THE PALLISE 3 
NOVELS (8 Vol P 
ANTHONY TROLLE ~ Phiness Finn 
* Can You Forgive Ser? Phineas Redus 
s The Duke's Children. = The Prone Minister 
e The Eustace Blustrued 

. Diamonds fPub price $75) 





“|. 823 JAMES BEARDS S27 LEAVES 

ae anna COOKERY — n0 ORASE 

s^: PR IAMES BEARD and A Cyart Emp of 

Hu TIMES LOOK goog Mm First Edition 
E | 1855 as Issued 


hw hitm dand 
Received dy fmerson 
(Fab pree $817.50. 


xim THE GEEAT 
STS 
- ir inscover- 
iex os Ürigirally 
Resarted i» the 
Panos of The Mus- 
Bacal london Mews 
Ecised by 
EDSMARD BACON 


(Pob price $35) 


82 THE LOED OF 
THE RINGS 


“4Pub prices 
-total $29.95! 











PIAKESPEARE À 

Documentary Life by 

f SCHOENBALI M 
ated 






(Pus pues 525) 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLL B 


A saving of as much as?175 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club choices 
within a year at substantial savings on most books you choose. 
































N ADDITION to the best of general fiction and nonfiction, 

. Book-of-the-Month Club members are continually kept 
apprised of hundreds of desirable books of a more specialized 
nature — valuable reference works, beautiful art volumes, 
handsomely bound sets — books. in short, like those shown 

here. This opportunity to acquire any three of them for as little 
as $5 each is being extended not only to acquaint readers like 
yourself with the exceptional quality and variety of such books but also to 
demonstrate in a dramatic way the extraordinary savings members enjoy 
on the great majority of a// books distributed by the Club. Most Club 

Selections and Alternates are obtainable at considerable discounts — in 

some cases, as high as 40%. And the Club's Book-Dividends are available 

at prices at least 70% below the publishers’ list prices; frequently more. 

Moreover, every single one of these books ts identical to the publisher s 

edition in content, format, size and quality. In view of all this, doesn'tit — . 

make sense to take advantage of this special opportunity and begin build- < 

ing a home library of lasting value for your family? 


C Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. 
prices; Outside the U.S., prices are 
generally somewhat higher. 


821 TUTANKHAMUN 
His Tomb.and Its Trea- 
sures. Text by 
LE.S. EDWARDS 
(Pub price $35) 

810 THE DRAWINGS BY 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
FOR DANTE S DIVINE COMEDY 
Introduction by KENNETH CLARK 
(Pub price $55) 
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FACTS ABOUT 
MEMBERSHIP 


807 ART TREA- 
SURES QF THE 
HERMITAGE 
Text by PIERRE 
DESCARGUES 
Hlustrations 
(Pub price $351 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 7-A8-11 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me the three books and/or . 
sets | have indicated in the boxes below, billing me 
$15.00. I agree to purchase at least four additional | 
Selections or Alternates during the first year Lam 
a member, paying in most cases special members’ . 
prices. My membership is cancelable any time 
after I buy these four books. A shipping ees is 
added to all shipments. | 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS OR SETS YOU WANT 
(THESE BOOKS MIGHT BE SHIPPED IN SEPARATE PACKAGES) 


EE ey 


M*TUAAR.ORBRYFERERT EA RORHRYATAEMORAS PEEUR cy và un FWRA A428 ANTA 4 ERR Ae $e ReuR Ada 


è You will receive the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News ® a literary magazine pub 
lished by the Club fifteen times a year. 
The News describes the coming Selec- 
tion and scores of Alternates, and will 
be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks 

* if you wish to purchase the Selection, do 
nothing and it will be shipped to you 
automatically. 

eif you do not want the Selection — or 
vou would like one of the Altemates or 
no book at all—simply indicate your 
decision on the reply form always 
enclosed with the News and mail it so we 
receive it by the date specified. 

9 if, because of late delivery of the News, 
you should receive a Selection without 





828 LIFE GOES TO 
THE MOVIES by 
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EA having had at least ten days to decide 
iden a f ES whether you want it, that Selection may ALT OSS, Loa oss eie PRESE De EM ais Apt. 
and LIFE GOES be returned at Club expense. l 
TO WAR: A Picture * All books distributed by the Book-of- city m "E 
History of World War H the-Month Club are identical to the rra a iieri 
Edited by a cal publishers’ editions in content, format, 5 
Time-Life staff size and quality. SLA eka ening eT aN: €— Zip Hes 
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s men and women in business, we know 

A how well the system works. 

: We know it affords greater opoor- 

. tunity for fulfillment than any other yet 

. devised. 
= We know the importance to this 

: country of an economy regulated more by free 

markets than by the federal government. 

oo We know that only when business is 
permitted to operate profitably can we meet 

broader social needs. 

ce We're sold on the system, but we 

i haven’ t yet sold the poe on it. 





on free enterprise. 


| CHEMICALS @ EQUIPMENT - 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 


siness - 


Most Americans, we suspect, have no 


quarrel with the profit motive. At the same | 
time, every new poll shows that public senti- __ 


ment is against big business. u 
This can only mean the business com- 


munity has been less than adept at putting 


across the essential role of competitive enter- 
prise in our society. : 

We complain that people won't listen, a 
but we've been talking to ourselves. us 

Since society can't function effectively cr 
without publie confidence in its institutions 
(including business) we'd like to propose a 
change of tactics. 

Let's substitute the shock value of 
absolute truth for one-sided arguments that 
turn people off. : 

Let's own up to some shortcomings. 


in the way our system operates, and take steps e : 


to correct them. 

Let’s stop communicating with the 
public and start talking to people. Not in the 
language of balance sheets and the “bottom 


line," but in terms of our mutual stake ina 


better America. 
Since we're already sold on this im- .. 

perfect system, we hope these thoughts will p 
help sell you. E 
... Pennwalt Corporation, Three Parkway n 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. UD 
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ihe case before the Supreme Court: The Re- 
gents of the University of California v. Allan 
Bakke. 

"It's a case of social dynamite,” says a tennis- 
playing friend who is a professor at Brandeis L niver- 
sity. — 

“If the Court decides against Bakke it will >e the 
beginning of the debauchment of our educ:tional 
process," says another friend who is a lawver, an inter- 
national banker, and a person of much experience in 
government. 

“No!” insists a third friend, also experienced in 
government and education and a fervent supporter of 
the principle of affirmative action. “If the Court 
upholds Bakke it will postpone justice for millions of 
Americans for yet another generation, and aaother 
after that." 

It is, says the New York Times, a case that "teuches 
the central nervous system of American democratic 
ideology." 

Briefs already laid before the Court fill some 3000 
= pages and many more words of oral argument will 

. follow. But the essence comes down to one perrlexing 
question: Should we reduce opportunity for some 
whites, in some ways, in order to enhance opportunity 
for some blacks and other victims of long-standing 
. discrimination? 

The Bakke case and its import to American society 
is discussed at length in this issue of The Atlante, and 
I have no doubt that it will continue to be a subject for 
discussion, in these pages and elsewhere, for some time 
to come. It is a case that frays tempers, strains "riend- 
ships, and provokes in otherwise calm individuals inti- 
mations of national mortality. 

There is no disagreement about what lies at the 
heart of the matter. Over generations, blacks and 
other minarities (Chicanos, Indians, Orientals) have 





f ~ been the victims of pervasive, discrimination (Fat has 


deprived most of them of a real start up the American 
staircase (items: blacks make up only 2 percent of 
American doctors, less than 7 percent of last year's 
entering medical school students, 5 percent of the 
nation's law school student body). Few people will 
dispute that such widespread crippling of human 
potential is harmful not only to the victims but to the 
society that has imposed it. That is where the ‘ 'social . 
dynamite” is, tamped down deep in the system and 
ready to go off. | 
Admitting the problem is one thing. When it comes 
to correcting it, intelligent and generous Americans 
differ profoundly. What one calls affirmative action 
another excoriates as reverse discrimination. One who 
suggests that in order to broaden opportunity for a 
deprived minority we may occasionally have to inhibit - E 
the opportunity of the majority is dismissed by another . ; 
as an extremist who would fight evil with other evils. 
The Constitution forbids discrimination, true, bu 
where does it prescribe remedies for the discrimina 
that has long existed in spite of the Constitution? 
The Court may not find it so, but one thing abou 
the situation seems, in this corner, inescapably clear 
We cannot solve the problems or lift the burden o 
racial discrimination by pretending, as some do,. that 
race need not and cannot be taken into account in the: 
search for a cure. That is why you are urged. t 
consider the arguments of McGeorge Bundy, pres . 
dent of the Ford Foundation, in his discussion of Wh 
Gets Ahead in America, beginning on page 41. .Mr 
Bundy's interest in the Bakke case grows out of ten 
years of Ford Foundation activities and investment 
($150 million) in support of affirmative action. 
dozens of undergraduate, graduate, and professio a 
schools. 


































































In the United States, the Belgrade 
conference to review the results of the 
vo-year-old Helsinki agreements on 
curity and cooperation in Europe has 
en billed largely as an opportunity to 
y the Soviet Union for its persistent 
sregard of basic human rights. But 
the Western Europeans see this thirty- 
-five-nation gathering, which opened on 
October 4 and will probably continue 
well into the new year, in a much 
broader, longer-term, more evolution- 
ary context. They look upon the Belgrade 
meeting as an essential step toward 
stabilizing and even institutionalizing 
. pan-European political relations. 

It is not that they are indifferent to 
-the vital political, diplomatic, and mor- 
al importance of the human rights 
question in their dealings with the Eas- 
rn bloc. In fact, the Western Euro- 
eans, rather than the United States, 
played the leading role in extracting 


». BELGRADE: Spinning a Eurcpean Web 


human rights commitments from the 
Russians during the difficult Helsinki 
negotiations in the spring of 1975. But 
those provisions are only part of the 
agreements sigred at Helsinki; taken as 
a whole, the agreements constitute à 
wide-ranging cede of conduct for dé- 
tente in all of its aspects— political, 
economie, cultural, humanitarian, and 
even military. For the Europeans, the 
essential diplormatic fact is that the 
agreements engage the Soviet Union 
and its Easterr bloc allies in a broad 
range of under:akings and in mutual 
rules of politizal behavior and re- 
straint. They hope that out of this 
conference will zome a dependable and 
more humanitarian European system 
of security, just.ce, and peace. 

Given this ccntext, there was some 
anxiety during the preparatory stage of 
the Belgrade meeting in June and July, 
when the agenda and organization of 
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the conference were under discussion, 
over how adamant the United States = 
would be on the human rights question. 
When all the delegates arrived in Bel- — 
grade, there was no doubt that the 
Soviet Union felt on the defensive— 
almost explosively so. European diplo- 
mats were openly fearful that if the 
Russians believed the West was trying ` 
to turn the conference into some kind of . 

a trial of communist behavior, they 
would suddenly pack up and go home, 
claiming "unwarranted interference in 
Soviet internal affairs." While none of 

the Western or neutral delegations was 
proposing to suppress or ignore diseus- 
sion of the humanitarian provisions 
signed at Helsinki—the so-called Bas- 

ket Three agreements—they felt that 

the question had to be approached gin- 
gerly. 

It was the Swiss who hit upon the 
“basket” device for breaking procedural ©. 
deadlocks during negotiations for the 
Helsinki agreements. They suggested 
that the various proposals should be = 
divided into three groups, called "bas- 
kets.” Thus, all ideas about principlesof > 
political cooperation, along with propo- 
sals for increasing military confidence, 
such as advance notification of army - 
maneuvers, were placed in Basket One. | 
Measures for improving economic coop- - 
eration were consigned to Basket Two. 
And finally, the controversial proposals. 
involving cultural and humanitarian - 
relations and agreement on principles - 
of human rights were relegated to Bas- 
ket Three. Over the next months, diplo- 
mats in Belgrade will be meeting first 
in plenary session and then in three 
separate commissions to look at how 
the agreements in each of these so- 
called "baskets" have been carried. 
















As one influential neutral diplomat 
summed up the general feeling her 
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~The SX-70® Alpha 1 lens offers razor-sharp matically calculate all 
electronics | Land camera has the focusing from infinity exposures, using a unique 
and most advanced optical to 10.4 inches. You see variable shutter and - 
optics -and electronic system details clearly, even in aperture combination 

ke it si ntegrated into one dim light, because the which even makes split- 
camera. The SX-70 isthe — $X70 has one of the second flash corrections. 

world’s only folding brightest SLR view- The $X70 Alpha T. So ad- 
ngle-lens reflexcamera. finders in photography. vanced, it frees you to 
s four-element glass Its electronics auto- do the creative thinking. 





















warm knee length bath. 
robe of our popular Chamois 


weight. Chamois Cloth, a 
high grade 100% cotton 
flannel is thickly napped 
on both sides. Absorbent 


washable. Tailored for us by 
a leading bathrobe maker 
in traditional wrap around 
styling with tie sash and 
belt loops, roomy waist 
pockets and breast pocket. 
Full length cuffed sleeves. 
ength about 43”. Colors: Tan. Bright Red. Sizes: 
Sm: (34), Sm. (36). Med. (38-40), Lg. (42-44), 
X. ss (46). Smaller sizes fit most women. 






"lease Ship Postpaid 
a Chamois Cloth Robe 


Color 


L1 Check Enclosed 
C1 Master Charge 
Li BankAmericard 


Card Number 


Expiration Date 





Address 

City 

State Zip "" 
| L. L. Bean, Inc. 

171 Casco Street, Freeport, Maine 04033 


| The 

| learning gift 
| For a child i 

you love} 


|] Development of 

. young minds is the 
primary concern of 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN magazine. 
Eleven times a year, 
children 2 to 12 can 
look forward to stories, 
articles, crafts, puzzles and 
-games ... all created to help young 
minds glow a little brighter. A gift 
of HIGHLIGHTS . . . to help a child 
i pss love learn. 
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BELGRADE 


"Look, it has taxen five years to bring 
. the Russians th s far along politically. 
Who would have dreamed when we 
Started out in Helsinki, back in 1972, 
that we eould ever have gotten them to 
sign the kind cf eommitments which 
they have signec? It was a major diplo- 
matic achievement for the West, and I 
suspect the Russians have been won- 
dering ever since how on earth they 
allowed themse ves to get hooked this 
way. But now that we have got them 
involved we must keep them involved. 
That's the overriding importance in 
Belgrade. What good would it do the 
cause of humaa rights if things got 
pushed so far that the Russians walked 
out in a huff ard refused to have any- 
thing mecre to do with any further 
discussions or reviewing of the Helsinki 
agreements?" 

For chairmar of the American dele- 
gation Presidert Carter chose Arthur 
Goldberg, an experienced negotiator 
who has been secretary of labor, am- 
bassador to the UN, and a justice of the 
Supreme Court At his side as deputy 
chairman is Ambassador Albert W. 
Sherer, Jr., a professional whose calm 
and somewhat prosaic manner conceals 
both sensitivity and toughness. Sherer 
represented the United States during 
the difficult period from 1973 to 1975, 
when the texts of the Helsinki agree- 
ments were beimg negotiated in Geneva. 
He knows the took from front to back, 
along with all əf the underlying issues 
and arguments which were so labo- 
riously resolvec. And he also knows the 
personalities, che foibles, strengths, 
and weaknesses of the polyglot diplo- 
matic dramatis personae here in Bel- 
grade, many of whom have been in- 
volved with tke Helsinki agreements 
for five years o7 longer. 

By instinct and training Sherer is a 
low-key diplomatist, but here he is 
expected to b» dynamic as well as 
reserved. The Belgrade conference is 
primarily a European event, not an 
international power affair. Sherer has 
to soothe the Europeans, and show 
them constant yy through his manner 
and his handling of debate and proce- 
dural problems that the United States 
is neither too cautious nor so outspoken 
that everybody becomes nervous about 
things getting eut of hand. At the same 
time, Sherer must satisfy the members 
of the Joint Congressional Commission 
on Security and Cooperation, who are 












































in vile ‘United States by akina. su 
that the American opinion on the hu 
man rights question is forcefully ex 
pressed in Belgrade, and they do not 
seem to be all that concerned for the 
niceties of European diplomacy or the 
possibility of an anti-American back- — 
lash at the conference. 














Sour grapes 


The present Ámerican enthusiasm 
for the Helsinki agreements is ironic. 
There certainly was little enthusiasm 
when President Ford went to Helsinki 
in August 1975, along with the heads of 
government of the other thirty-four 
participating states, to sign the docu- 
ments. At that time the common Amer- 
ican attitude was a feeling of sour 
grapes, as expressed by the New York 
Times and others. Congressmen with 
Polish, Czech, Jewish, or other minority 
constituencies joined in the condemna- 
tion of the Helsinki Final Act as some 
kind of betrayal of Eastern Europeans 
that resigned them to eternal Russian 
domination in return for a mess of 
pious, unenforceable promises of good 
behavior which would be forgotten be- 
fore the ink dried. Others believed that 
the agreements were a great diplomatic 
confidence trick by the Russians, to lull 
Western Europe into decreasing its de- 
fense efforts under the illusion of dé- 
tente and paper security. Some kind of 
"Finlandization" of Western Europe 
was gloomily predicted in the United i 
States as the inevitable consequence of... 
this folly. 

Others— mainly Europeans—were ^ 
forecasting the reverse. They saw opin- © 
ion moving against the Soviet Union in 
Western Europe when it became appar- 
ent, as they believed it inevitably 
would, that the Russians were not pre- 
pared to moderate their behavior to- 
ward dissidents, or to live up to what . 
Westerners would regard as a reason- . 
able application of the humanitarian 
provisions of Helsinki Basket Three. As _ 
suppression of dissident movements 
mounted in Eastern Europe, and evi- 
dence of the large Soviet arms buildup . 
and modernization of the Warsaw Pact 
forces reached NATO and the European 
defense ministries, public opinion did 
change. Far from being lulled by the 
Helsinki agreements, Western Europe - 
became thoroughly aroused. | 

When President Carter came along 
with his human rights campaigı | 



















Complete this simple questionnaire, and befriend a needy child through Save the Children. Foronly 
fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other sponsors, can breathe new life into an m 
impoverished village... help hard-working people in their fight for dignity... turn despair into hopefora e D : 

«child wao has known only disaster. Fifty-two cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest — | 


1. 


2. 


G3 


= 


af the poor where the need is so desperate, it can work miracles. 
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Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: — 


What kind of child would 
you ke tc help? 
[3 Bow 1 Gir [^] No preference 


What geographical area are you 
interested in? 

Urgent veed exists in all the areas listed below, especially 
overseas. If you have a strong preference for a particular 
localit check the area of your choice. If not, wont you 
please let us ausigrva child where the need is greatest? 


Certainly. Choose a child for me in an area 

ofgreatest need. 
l strongly = sani i 

f ]Dominican [] Inner Cities {U.S.) 
prefer: Republic (| israel 
C] Appatachia C] Honduras [] Korea 
UEN f | Indian (Latin [_] Lebanon 

[| Bargeadesh: America) — | ] Mexico 
P| Chicano (U.S.) CI Indian (U.S.) L] Rural South (U.S.) 
[| Colembia indonesia  [ ]) Upper Volta 


Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 
Shortly atter we select a child for you, we can 


senc you a phetograph and brief personal 
history: 4 you desire 

[]Yes (No 

Would you like to exchange 
correspondence? d 
If desired, correspondence can a 
built a meaningful one-to-one 
relationship anc provide a unique 
educatiznal experience for the 

sponsored chilc. In areas where 

illiteracy :s high: a vilage 

represertative will'keep you 

informecbof the arogress your 

child is making. Translations, 

where necessary, are 

supolied oy Save the 

Children. 

[]Yes `] Nọ 


ao OR? Gave vue CihatdremdUcdisratieh, 6m 


5. Would you like information 


the child's community? 


Several times a year you can recaive detailed reports on. DT 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com- 


munity to benefit your sponsored child. These community 


reports show how your money is being used most efec- 
tively for permanent improvements to the child's 
environment—for health care, education, food produc- 


tion, nutrition, and community training. Would you like to 
receive such information? 


Ci Yes [No 


How do you wish to send your 
sponsorship contribution? 
Enclosed is my check for $a- 


C] Monthly, $16 C] Semi-annually, $96 
[| Quarterly, $48 C] Annually, $192 


Do you wish verification of 


Save the Children credentials? 


Save the Children is indeed proud of the handiing of its 
funds. Based on last year's audit, an exceptionally 
large percentage (78.1 56) of each dollar spent 
was used for program services and direct aid 
to children and their communities. Due to 
volunteered labor and materials, your do- 
nation provides your sponsored child 
with benefits worth many times your total 
gift. Would you like to receive an in- 
formative Annual Report (including 

a summary financial statement)? 


Yes |. No 
(A completa audit statement is avail- 
able upon request.) 


8. Would you rather 
make a contribu- 
tion than become a 
sponsor at this 
time? 

[^] Yes, enclosed is my 

contribution of $&.... 


[ilm not ready to make a 
commitment at this time. 
Please send me additional 
information. 


gencies for Foreign Service. 
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BELGRADE 


merican congressmen and editorial 
riters suddenly began to discover 
nore virtue in the texts of the Helsinki 
agreements than they had either read 
or understood before, and decided that 
the agreements were not such a bad 
deal for the West after all. 
The irony is compounded by the fact 
that it is no thanks to United States 
diplomacy that the human rights provi- 
gions are as strong as they are. In fact, 
n one of his less exalted moments of 
statesmanship, former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger tried to have the 
whole Basket Three package dumped in 
preference for a quick agreement with 
he Russians, but he was prevented 
rom doing so by the unanimous opposi- 
tion of the other fourteen NATO allies. 
(When Kissinger replaced William 
Rogers as head of the State Depart- 
ment in September 1973, he inherited 
direct. responsibility for the Helsinki 
operation, which he seemed to regard 
asa bore, if not an intrusion on his own 
' efforts to arrange and structure dé- 
tente on a bilateral basis with the 
- Soviet Union.) 
Still, thirty-five nations had already 
spent a year in preparatory negotia- 
tions in Helsinki, and were now work- 
. ing in Geneva to transform a prelimi- 
nary outline agreement into a final 
< text. Hampered by a difficult interna- 
tional situation—the shadow of the 
- Middle East war, the oil embargo, the 
-unleashing of worldwide inflation, and 
‘the mounting Watergate scandal in 
Washington—the Western Europeans 
ormulated by late spring of 1974 an 
-xtensive and detailed set of texts on 
humanitarian undertakings, which 
hey firmly believed to be a minimum 
'oneession required from the Russians 
"in return for the other provisions, polit- 
cal and economie, in any Helsinki 
jackage. The United States delegation 
iad been supporting the Western Euro- 
jeans, but mainly from the sidelines. 
The Russians, not unexpectedly, had 
jalked up to that point, and had been 
Tesisting any negotiation at all. 
In June 1974, as the Watergate crisis 
eared its climax, Kissinger accompa- 
ed President Nixon abroad on his 
inal effort to turn the tide of public 
pinion. After visiting the Middle East 
hey flew to Moscow, where there were 
wo subjects on the diplomatic agenda. 
First, Nixon hoped that he could bring 
off an interim agreement with the Rus- 














^ sians on a second radii of da 
arms limitation talks. But the Russians 


held Nixon ard Kissinger at arm's 
length, and it was not until that No- 
vember, at the meeting between Brezh- 
nev and President Ford at Vladivostok, 
that they were ready to do business. 

Nixon's secor.d hope was to speed up 
the Helsinki regotiations, which the 
Russians were also anxious to conelude, 
and have a set of agreements ready for 
signature before the end of the sum- 
mer. On this issue the Russians were 
more cooperat.ve, and Gromyko told 
Kissinger that he saw no reason why 
the agreements couldn't be wrapped up 
in a matter of weeks "if you can per- 
suade your allies to be more reasonable 
in their demands on us for Basket 
Three." Grasping at this offer, Kissin- 
ger returned to Washington and 
drafted instructions for Sherer and the 
U.S. delegation in Geneva, which in 
effect told therm to reduce Basket Three 
to a handful cf simple declarations of 
principle and mnore all of the detailed 
commitments on things like family re- 
unification anc the right to marry na- 
tionals of other states, which were de- 
laying final ag-eement. 

But the United States could not act 
alone. When Saerer carried his instruc- 
tions to a spec.al meeting of the NATO 
Council in Brussels to review the West- 
ern negotiatiag position, Kissinger's 
proposa:s were rejected outright by a 
vote of fourteen to one. (A French 
diplomat present at the meeting re- 
called with seme satisfaction that it 
was the first and only time that NATO 
had ever been fourteen to one against 
anybedy but France.) The Western Eu- 
ropean governments insisted on stand- 
ing firm on their demand for a realistic 
bill of human rights in return for eco- 
nomic and pol tical agreements. Kissin- 
ger hac no choice but to retreat. A 
month later Nixon was out of office, 
and it teok another full year before the 
Russians finally relented and the Gene- 
va negotiations were concluded for the 
Helsinki summit signing— where Kis- 
singer was at Ford's side. 

The diplomatic record of the Western 
Europeans on the human rights ques- 
tion is both c ear and consistent. They 
are fully entitled to seek a little pru- 
dence from the United States in its 
newfound en:husiasm for the cause, 
and they have every reason to insist 
that in Belgrade it is wise to deal slowly 
with the Soviet bloc, keeping the larger, 
long-term objectives of political evolu- 
tion in mind. Sherer, meanwhile, has 





from one swing to the other. It fell Lo 


den the American Dd pend 





him to limit the damage for the United 
States when Kissinger attempted to 
scuttle the human rights provisions. 
back in 1974, and now he must check : 
American zeal on this issue. 





Getting down to business 


The Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE) has now 
been occupying a rather large coterie of 
professional diplomats off and on for 
half à decade—some of them, in fact, 
for a lot longer than that, going all the 
way back to 1969 when the Russians 
and the Warsaw Pact countries first 
began to work seriously for such an 
arrangement. Inevitably, perhaps, it is. 
taking on a permanence and a semi-- 
institutional life of its own. Most dele- 
gations operate fairly economieally, 


with four or five diplomats who are  . 


backed up by the regular embassies in 
Belgrade. The core of the U.S. delega- 
tion eonsists of six diplomats, plus 
seeretaries and staff assistants, but it 
is augmented — and watched over— fair- 
ly regularly by congressional and other 
visitors from Washington. Overall, the 
conference has brought about 300 par- 
ticipants and staff members to Bel- 
grade, including, for example, the team 
of interpreters, most of whom are from 
Geneva. The Yugoslav Foreign Ministry 
has assigned about twenty-five of its 
personnel to run the conference seere- 
tariat. Some 450 journalists and televi- 
sion people were accredited for the pre- 
paratory meetings last June, and an 


even larger contingent was cleared for 


the October opening. 

Apart from such peak periods, Bel- 
grade has absorbed the conference 
quite easily. The meetings are taking 
place in an excellent modernistic con- 
ference center, functional but interest- 


ing and colorful, which the Yugoslavs E 


rushed to complete in a mere fifteen. - 
months for the occasion. The confer- — 
ence is a businesslike affair, although — 
there are the usual cocktail parties and 


diplomatie lunches and dinners, which = 


have been a boon to Belgrade’s limited | 
number of hotels and restaurants. — 
At the preparatory meetings in June | 
and July it was finally established that 
Belgrade is to be simply the first review: 
conference, and that regular examina- 
tions and debates on the progress of the 
Helsinki agreements will continue to. 
take place every two or three years t 
the end of the century, and protáhl 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. . 
- But theres something else that you should consider. We 
call it "filter feedb 

As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
tip of your cigarette filter. That’s “filter 
feedback" Ordinary flush- tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And thats where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
_ from touching your lips. So theres no “filter feedback" 
you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






Kings: 18 mg. tar, 0.6 mg. nicotine— 
100 s: 12 mg:"tar,' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Aug. 77. 











: well beyond. This is not exactly what 
the big powers had in mind when they 
started dcw the path in Helsinki in 
- 1972. In fact. there was considerable 
. opposition te the idea of regular re- 
. views, largely-on the greunds that there 
- was already enough international con- 
. ference machinery cranking out papers 
.and recommendations and resolutions. 
-The smaller powers in particular 
‘fought doggeŭly fer a review confer- 
ence, arguing logically that there would 
be little poini in megot:ating and sign- 
ing the Helsinki agreements if there 
<- was no foliow-through to evaluate how 
. they were being carried out. Today 
everybody (except, presumably, the 
Russians) seems te feel that the Helsin- 
ki review conferences ere well on their 
way to a useful permanent role in Euro- 
pean diplemacy. There will never be a 
permanent. seeretariat or a permanent 
headquartergor organization, but there 
are permanert undertakings. 

The drrve to regularize the review 
conference system nas been led primar- 
ily by the so-called N and N bloc, the 

















neutral anc nonaligned countries 
(Sweden, Switzerland. Austria, Fin- 


land, and Yugoslavia), along with the 
postage-stamp participants (Malta, Cy- 
prus, the Vaticam San Marino, and 
Lichtenstemj For these countries, par- 
< ticipation in che CSCE for the last five 
Uo years has beer of far greater diplomatic 
importance tan it has been for any of 
the larger powers. This is their chance 
«to play a role on a big stage; they send 
first-class dislomatic performers, and 
work with enthusiasm and ingenuity 
over even the most arcane matters. 
Among the smaller nations there is 
also a passionate belie? that all this is 
the begining of the evolution of a sane 
and sensible Europe, with visa-free 
travel, toierznt political systems, and 
intellectual freedom--no more ref- 
ugees, no mere labor camps, no more 
propaganda, mo more spies and secret 
agents. Even the diplomats of the War- 
saw Pact eountries will blurt out the 
oecasiona! candid statement, beyond 
Russian earshot, about the importance 
ef the Helsmki agreements to their 
ipee fature. Big poer diplomats 









ae seeming fatility P the interminable 
E CSCE negotiations and debates, but 
these meetings are like diplomatie vita- 
min pills for the representatives of the 
-N and N bloe and the smaller powers. 











Moreover, since all CSCE decisions 
must be taken by consensus, or unani- 
mous agreement, Malta's voting power 
at the conference is just as great as 
Russia's (and the Maltese have set out 
to prove it on several occasions). 

What, then, will it all achieve? Bel- 
grade is an ideal place to start the 
regular review process, for it is the 
capital of a Communist state which has 
shown fairly dramatically where the 
path of political evolution can lead. 
Tito's Yugoslavia may not be a monu- 
ment of democracy, for it has its secret 
police, its stifling autocratic controls, 
its one-party system, its suppression of 
dissidents. But it also distributes news- 
papers, allows its citizens to travel, has 
open borders with its neighbors in 
Western Europe, and has an intellec- 
tual life and atmosphere which, for a 
Marxist state, is as removed from life in 
Moscow as night from day. And Yugo- 
slavia is something of a model for good 
relations between competing systems, 
since it enjoys full membership in that 
capitalist grouping, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), based in Paris. 

If Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania ever manage to advance 
as far down the road of pragmatic polit- 
ical evolution as Yugoslavia has man- 
aged to travel, there will be a European 
transformation of historic importance. 
Will the Soviet Union ever allow this to 
happen? It seems to be scared of the 
prospect. But the point is that under 
the Helsinki agreement this kind of an 
evolution is encouraged, and the Soviet 
Union has signed the document which 
allows it—even invites it—to happen. 
In fact, one of the clauses which was 
extracted from the Russians during 
those long months of negotiation guar- 
antees the right of all European states 
peacefully to change their political sys- 
tems, if they wish. Eastern Europeans 
often tell Westerners somewhat wist- 
fully that the Russians could never 
have invaded Prague in 1968 if there 
had been a Helsinki agreement in force 
at that time. Maybe so, maybe not. But 
there is a Helsinki agreement today, 
and it seems to be acting as a restraint 
on the Soviets. 

The last five years have had a kind of 
Gulliver's Travels quality about them — 
Lilliputian diplomats running back and 
forth across the enormous bulk of the 
Soviet Union, tying diplomatic knots 
and making tangles of seemingly petty 
agreements and commitments, driving 
tiny political pegs into the ground. Rus- 
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A varietal Port wine with the 
character of the celebrated Tinta 
Madeira grape is rarely produced 
in California. Although this is the 
grape used in the choicest wines 
of Portugal, it is not widely planted 
here. However, we have found that 
a few vineyards near our winery 





in the San Joaquin Valley are ideal 
for this splendid grape, and give 
us the opportunity to make a truly 
unique California dessert wine. 

Of course, the grape is only 
part of the story of our Tinta 
Cream Port. The rest is time and 
skill. As the wines mature, only 
certain casks will develop the 
particular lusciousness that we 
seek. The final blend will be 
chosen from these, so that each 
bottle has the same delicious, 
deep, smooth quality and the fine, 
garnet red color. 

We believe you will find 
The Christian Brothers Tinta 


Cream Port is a wine worthy of the | 


finest occasion —to 
be sipped after a 





great meal, or to be (AR stiano TA 


opened for your 

best friends. 
Because of the 

scarcity of the grape, V 

and the leisurely time 

it takes to develop, Tinta Cream 

Port is not always available. Should 

you have trouble finding it at your 

wine merchants, you may write 

to me. 


Cellarmaster 
The Christian Brothers 
Napa Valley, California 94558 


Worlduede Distributors Promm and Sichel, Inc.. 
San Francisco, California; U S.A. 
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8 winter misil cruises 
. of Grand Hotel luxury 
to the sunny Caribbean 


One of the truly great ships of modern 
times, where the high standards of a past 
- era still flourish. It's island-hopping at its 
most relaxing, and your vacation begins 
long before your first destination. Swim 
. under the retractable Magrodome roof of 
-the all-weather outdoor deck. Dance to 4 
“orchestras. Enjoy ship and shore golf, 
“sponsored duplicate bridge, financial 
| lectures. Great cuisine. Superb italian 
|. service, Modern accommodations, with 2 
~ dower beds in ail double cabins. Panama- 
| nian Registry. 
|. Dec. 21, 13 days, 6 ports e Jan. 3, 11 days, 5 
» ports e Jan. 14,12 days, 5 ports è Jan. 27, 
43 days, 6 ports e Feb. 9, 16 days, 7 
|. ports e Feb. 25, 14 days, 6 ports e Mar. 11, 
32 days, 5 ports e Mar. 23, 9 days, 3 ports 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR 
RATES AND RESERVATIONS 




































: HOME One WORLD TRADE CENTER, Suite 3969 
2 LINES New York. N.Y. 10048 Phone (212) 432-1414 


Offices in Principal Cities 
MOST ACCLAIMED 
FROM FLORIDA! 
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unsurpassed for winter 
V wed cruises from the 
outh to the Caribbean 


a With Port Everglades as her home base 
-for the Winter, the DORIC is now the un- 
disputed favorite in Caribbean quality 
“cruises from Florida. The ship is one rea- 
:S0n...2 pools on spacious outdoor 
decks plus indoor pool; elegant public 
ooms on 2 decks; modern accommoda- 
ions, all with private bathrooms and 2 
ower beds in al double cabins. But it’s 
Home Lines cruise flair that makes the big 
difference...the intimate atmosphere. 
he gracious Italian service, the superb 
suisine, the exciting activities that include 
hip and shore golf. Panamanian 
Registry. 
lec. 20, 13 days, 8 poris © Jan. 2, 6 days, 3 ports e 
an. 8, 9 days, Sports * Jan. 17, 10 days, 5 ports * Jan. 
$, 9 days, Sports * Feb. 6, 12 days. 7 poris * Feb. 18, 
1 days, B ports * Mer. 1, 10 days, 8 poris e Mar. ti, 
days. Sports * Mar. 20, 9 days, 5 ports 
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` One WORLD TRADE CENTER. Suite 3969 
‘New York, N. Y. 10048 Phone (212) 432-1414 
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sia deperds on these European neigh- 
-bors more than it can bring itself to 





admit, for machine tools, consumer 
goods, technology, steel pipe, food, 
credits and good will The CSCE 
agreements are the web in which all 
these requisites are now tangled. The 
Soviet giant can raise his head and 
shout loudly; but can he really break all 


In late afternoon in Buenos Aires, the 
huge, oak-paneied Richmond Café fills 
with businessmen in conservatively cut 
suits and women in fine dresses. Many 
sip tea with milk and snack on thin tea 
sandwiches as they chat or lose them- 
selves in their mewspapers. 

Outside, on the mall, shoppers linger 
in front of windows offering shoes by 
Botticelli, suits by Cardin. Harrods de- 
partment store boasts the latest in 
English-style luggage. In little standup 
cafés along the street, espresso ma- 
chines wheeze clouds of steam. At the 
corner, a half-cozen men and women 
wait for taxis in a proper queue. 

Argentina, they tell you, is not like 
the rest of South America. There are no 
Indians selling blankets and shawls in 
the streets. The people think of them- 
selves as Europeans, and not without 
good reason. Most of them are sons and 
daughters of immigrants from the Old 
World (mainly Italy and Spain, but also 
Britain, Germary, France, and Poland) 
who started pouring into Argentina 
around the micdle of the nineteenth 
century. Few of the aboriginal Indians 
remain, and there are almost no blacks. 
Heavy trading has reinforced the ties 
with Europe, especially with Spain and 
Britain. The 25 million people of Argen- 
tina—the second largest country in 
South America, the size of the eastern 
United States—are among the best edu- 
cated and best fed in the world. There is 
a big middle class, little poverty, and no 
racial tension. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with 10 
million residents if you count the sub- 
urbs, is a cosmopolitan city. It has stock 
markets and international banks, lots 
of newspapers and magazines, more 
than fifty legitimate theaters, and an 
opera house, Teatro Colón, that ranks 
among the best in the world. It is a city 
where a tourist ean safely take a stroll 
at 2 A.M, a eity where even at that hour, 


| some nightclubs and cafés are still 


going strong. On Sundays, Palermo 






destroying the towns and sities whic 


ARGENTINA: A State of Fear 


ose litt e strings, rise up, 









produce so much that he needs? And 
can Russia forever prevent the Poles, 
the Hungarians, the Czechs, and the — 
Rumanians from making their own. 
interpretations and applications of the - 
Helsinki agreements? 















— Dow Cook 






Park with its elegant topiary tinkles 
with the laughter of children; lovers 
drift along shadowy paths, and at the 
oval track bicycle racers strain for posi- 
tion. There are pockets in the park as 
calm as anywhere in the world. | 

Yet Argentina is a tormented coun- 
try. For nearly fifty years—since 
1930 —it has rocked from crisis to crisis, 
coup to countercoup. Murder and tor- 
ture stain its political history. Congress 
and the courts have been dissolved or 
suspended, reconstituted, and sus- 
pended again. The faculties of the uni- 
versities have been ground down by 
purges from the Left and the Right, 
depending on the stripe of the govern- 
ment in power. When elections have 
been held, they have often been tainted 
by corruption. 

When President Hipólito lrigoyen 
was unable to cope with an economie 
crisis in 1930, military officers "inter- 
vened," they said, as "a last resort." 
The military have given the same ex- 
planation for each subsequent coup. 
Each time they have been well received 
by an exasperated publie, eager for a 
return to stability. But invariably the 
generals and the admirals have been 
self-righteous and strict, if not despoti- 
cally harsh, and their rule has not worn 
well. Always, within a few years, the | 
civilians have begun to chafe, and pub- -` 
lic discomfort has forced the military 
back to their bases. : 

It is now the military’s turn again in. 
Argentina, and they are behaving to . 
form, cleaning up the mess left by Juan © 
and Isabel Perón. e 

The country was already in serious . 
trouble when General Juan Domingo 
Perón, who had been the dominant per- - 
sonality in Argentine polities for three 
decades, died in the presidency on Jul 
1, 1974. Matters only worsened unde 
his successor, his wife, Isabel (who had 
been elected as Perón's running mate 
on his triumphant return from exile 
1973). Isabelita, as the former caba 






















Name a tore:gn steel pro- 
ducer. We'll get in the commercial 
ring with him and battle it out for 
America's steel market, And if we 
both fight by the same rules, we're 
confident we'll hod our own. 

But that isn’t the way this 
"competition" works. When a 
- Japanese or European steelmaker 
: climbs into the ring, his govern- 
. .ment almost always climbs in with 
him. That's kending the rules of 
"free" trade, and we don't think 
it's fair. 





Most foreign steelmakers are 
either owned, subsidized, financed, 
aided and/or protected in one way 
or another br heir govern- 
ments. They den't have the 
same pressure we co to 
"operate profitably or ^ 
generate capi: dl. T 





We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is being 
"dumped' — that is, sold at prices 
lower than those charged in the 
producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 
hard to prove. 

Why they do it 

During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel- 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ- 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 
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steel...14.3 million tons of steel ~ 
exported to America in 1976, 
priced to sell...thousands of - 
American steelworkers laid off or. 
working short hours.. 

Free trade, yes. But fair! , 

= We're looking for a fight, yes. 
But a fair fight, where all oppo- 
nents in the international arena 
are bound by the same rules. | 
Bethlehem Steel and the American 
steel industry are not "protec- 
tionist/ We are nof looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. All we're asking is a 
chance to compete on fair and 
equal terms here in our own 
country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to insist on fair trading prac- 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations lead- 
ing to an effective international 
agreement on steel trade. 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 


A free folder..."Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?”. .explains 
our answer to that question. 

Write: Public Affairs Dept., - 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel | 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 








incer was both derisively and fondly 
'alled, was overwhelmed. Her sixth- 
grade education did not serve her well. 
- Indeed, the country seemed to be 
coming apart. Inflation had topped 300 
-percent and was still rising. The unions 
"were in rebellion, demanding wages to 
match the infation and refusing to 
work. There were electrical blackouts 
and food shortages. Leftist guerrillas 
had reached their peak strength of 
bout 15,000, and were mounting as- 
aults on rural police and military 
units, gunning down factory bosses 
ecused of harassing workers, and as- 
sassinating government officials. At 
the same time, government forces 
Swept through the streets of Buenos 
Aires in caravans of half a dozen cars 
with pistols and rifles sticking out of 
the windows. Isabelita hardly had a 
chance. Her husband had created a 
time bomb of a government, politically 
undisciplined, financially reckless, and 
filled with corruption, that was ticking 
toward destruetion. 
Beginning in the early 1940s, Perón 
had built a power base among the 
. nation's long-neglected industrial 
_ workers. He proclaimed them the de- 
. camisados, the “shirtless ones," and, as 
head of the labor secretariat, began 
wooing them with the things they had 
always wanted: wage increases, bo- 
nuses, social security, low-cost housing, 
- paid vacations. In the presidency, Perón 
"was the same; he gave the working 
people cake. To pay for it, he printed 
money (a good deal of which, it is 
widely agreed, he pocketed). Despite 
harges of corruption, he managed to 
luster support that stretched across 
the political spectrum. 
"With the country near collapse, in 
955—after nine years of rule— Perón 
as ousted by the military. But even in 
ile he remained popular, partly be- 
use the alternating military and ci- 
lian regimes that followed seemed 
even more inept at governing than he 
was. From abroad, Perón continued to 
nfluence Argentine polities, and in 
1973 he returned to be elected to an- 
other term with 62 percent of the vote. 
Some 3 million Argentines rallied to 
welcome Perón on his homecoming but 
the festive day turned into a melee. 
During an argument between leftist 
and rightist supporters over the place- 
ment of a banner on the rostrum, some- 
one pulled a gun. Before the shooting 

















ra Um tweriby ^ ‘persons had 


— "killed, 400 wounded. 


By Peron’s final year the leftist guer- 
rillas had donee their strength, the 
209 mn were Domine restless: 
In the eccaomic sphere, Perón tried to 
finance industrial development and 
publie spending programs by heavily 
taxing agmicultcre. But this only led to 
a decline in the production of the coun- 
try's stapies and principal foreign ex- 
change earners. grain and beef. Only 
death saved Perón from another coup. 

After his death, the military repeat- 
edly tried to persuade Isabelita to hand 
over contaol. Finally, on the evening of 
March 24. 1976. the officers confronted 
her in the Casa Rosada, or Pink House, 
the Argentine presidential palace. It 
was all over, they said. Quietly, they led 
her to a helicopzer. She was flown to the 
military sectior of the domestic airport 
in Buenes Aires, then taken to an 
Andean lake resort. She stayed there, 
with her three poodles and stacks of 
popular rsagazimes, attended by a Span- 
ish maid, until last fall. Then she was 
formally accused of misuse of public 
funds amd corfined at a naval base, 
where she remains. 

When the military took over they 
suspended Corgress, political parties, 
unions, and tke right to strike. They 
froze salaries :o rein in inflation, and 
began ir earrest to hunt down the 
leftist "subversives" who, they were 
perhaps rather hysterically convinced, 
were "on the brink" of taking control of 
the coustry. By last summer they 
claimed not oaly to have broken the 
back of :he irsurgency, but to be ex- 
pecting the inf ation rate to move down 
to 120 percent by the end of this year. 

Even before the coup, the military 
had declared war on the leftists. Ini- 
tially, the focis was on two guerrilla 
forces, the Ejercito Revolutionario del 
Pueblo (ERP) and the Montoneros, who 
by now have xilled four generals, two 
admirals, and scores of lower-ranking 
government oficials and businessmen, 
as well as ordinary citizens. But late 
last yeaz, as General Jorge Rafael Vide- 
la, Argentina": 3 fifty-two-year-old pres- 
ident, announced that the government 
was "aporoacaing final victory . . . in 
the military realm," he pointed jut that 
the guerrillas or "terrorists" did not 
"encompass subversion in its entirety," 
adding, "The battle in other areas must 
be pursued urtil there is no more infil- 
tration." 

General Vilela's statement was a 


in Argentine jails as political prisoners. 





on for months. Anyone who had ever | : 
engaged in left-of-center activities, 
friendships, or even thoughts had cause. ~ 
to worry as the military men consoli- 
dated their hold on the country. 


Disappearances 


Under the military regime, a certain 
segment of Argentine society, com- 
prised mainly of the intellectually in- 


clined middle class and working-class . : 


militants, has been living in terror, 
never knowing when they might be 
hauled in by the police or some para- 
military unit, perhaps never to return 
home. 

One evening I was introduced to an 
Argentine businessman, a small man in 
his fifties, hair graying at the temples. 
As I began to take notes he grew tense. 
He stopped short. "You must not use 
my name," he said in dry, raw-edged 
tones. He was speaking just above a 
whisper. "If you mention my name,” he 
said, "you can be absolutely sure that I 
will disappear." 

We were alone in the back room of a 
friend's apartment in one of the best 
sections of Buenos Aires. But for the 
businessman, no place seemed safe. 
“There are hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of people in jail without trials," 
he said. "Nobody knows if they are alive 
or dead, or if they are in the hands of 
the police or the army or the navy or of 
organizations that are not official— 
paramilitary. We are living in a climate 
of fear." 

In a little more than a year, the busi- 
nessman said, fifteen of his friends— - 
doctors, lawyers, analysts, university. 
professors, and one student—had dis- 
appeared. Four had eventually been re- 
leased. But none of them would say 
what had happened while in detention, 
and within hours of release they board- 
ed planes and left the country. Of the 
others, nothing is known. 

Journalists in Buenos Aires estimate 
that between 1500 and 3000 men and 
women may have died for political rea- 
sons during the first year of military 
rule, and Amnesty International cal- 
culates that 5000 to 6000 people are held 


Thousands more are believed to have 
been hauled in for questioning, often . 
manhandled, sometimes tortured. But ` 
no one knows for certain. Such infor- - 
mation, the government says, is a. 
military secret. One State Depart- 
ment official said he was worried tha 















UPON IT. 


No-fault was the first real innovation in the sticky 
of settling automobile claims. 
The people liked it; we liked it; the Department cf 
UE MEE cmm “Transportation liked it. 
E Each state (16 at 
latest count containing 
6096 of all insured vehi- 
cles) that adopted i: 
varied the rules accord- 
ing to its local needs. 

And that worked 
out for the best, too. 

If something could 
be done to make no-fault 
better, most people agree 
that it’s in raising the 
no-fault limit. 

What with infla- 
tion, and rising costs in 
general, a higher thresh- 
old would mean more 
claims would be settled more quickly. And possibly reduce 
costs for everyone. 

What do you think? We at The Travelers would like 
to know. Just write our Office of Consumer Information, 

we Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, toll-free, 
800-243-0191. In Connecticut, call 
collect, 277-6565. 
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THE TRAVELE 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 







The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Cona, 06115, 














































ARGENTINA 


the repression in Argentina was worse 
than that in Chile four years ago, when 
the military toppled the government of 
Salvador Allende. 

"In Chile most of the killing took 
place in four or five weeks after the 
coup,” he said, “but they're well into 
heir second year in Argentina, and 





“Barly this year, the Carter Adminis- 
‘ation announced that it would reduce 
military aid to Argentina (from $32 
million to $15 million) as well as to 
Uruguay and Ethiopia, because of hu- 
man rights violations. A few days later, 
Argentina and Uruguay said that the 
United States could keep all its military 
aid; they would do as they pleased. 
= The violence is hard to document. 
There is not a hint of it in the lively 
cafés and promenades of Buenos Aires, 
"hardly more than a grim suggestion in 
- the fixed eyes of the soldiers on sentry 
duty at publie buildings with rifles and 
submachine guns at the ready. Yet mu- 
tilated bodies continue to appear along 
<: roadsides, and everyone seems to know 
. the tactics. "Between midnight and five 
or six in the morning," the businessman 
.Said, "you can be invaded by plaine 
.elothesmen in your home, and you sim- 
_ ply disappear. Nobody has a word about 
-.you. Relatives go to the police station, 
-to the courts, and they say they know 
nothing. You simply disappear." 
^ Precisely who is carrying out the 
right-wing purge is not clear. And that 
-is one of the greatest sources of terror. 
< Each branch of the military —the army, 
-the navy, the air force—has its own 





intellig mee unit, as do tae federal and 
provincia: police and the quasi-military 
gendarmerie. In addition there are said 
to be “retired” military men and police 
bent on setting rid of "subversives." 
They are al: loosely referred to as “se- 
eurity forces." No one in the junta 
claims respons bility for all these ele- 
ments, giving the impression that there 
is no overal. coordinatior. At the same 
time, there nas been no public effort by 
the junta. to punish the security men, 
even for such outrageous acts as the 
execution of three priests and two seml- 
narians ie thei: parish kouse and the 
massaere and dynamiting of the bodies 
of thirty seeple accused of subversion. 
Both of these incidents were reportedly 
in reprisal Sor a pair of guerrilla at- 
taeks. 

People clesely connec.ed with the 
military and tke police say that cap- 
tains, sergeants, and tkeir men are 
given broad ins:ructions and wide lati- 
tude in implementing them. Most often, 
the men in the “special units” operate 
in mufti Sometimes they identify 
themselves, scmetimes they don’t. 
Usually they travel in unmarked cars, 
which oceasionally even lack license 
plates. Some-imss they taxe suspects to 
official hesdqua-ters, other times they 
do their imterrogating in vacant build- 
ings, or "safe houses," as they are called. 
Whoever tae men in the security forces 
are, they eperate outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Argentine courts, making a 
farce of search warrants ard writs of ha- 
beas corpus. Mary times, lawyers inves- 
tigating the disappearance of a man or 
woman hawe disappeared themselves. 

The security forces cast a broad net 
on the theory, as one diplomat said, 
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that “if they grab ten people and one of 


them turns out to be a bomb thrower, 
they're doing a good job." When an 
arrest is made, they confiscate note- 
books and personal papers. Then they 
track down all the people whose names 
they find. Security men have also 


combed the files of photographs taken a E 
at leftist rallies in the past, searching . 


for "subversives. " Interrogation leads a 
them to further suspects. e, A 

Robert Cox, the editor of the English- 
language Buenos Aires Herald, says 
that when he was arrested for pub- 
lishing a story about the Montoneros, 
which had been sent from Rome by the 
Reuter News Agency but had not been 
cleared for use by the junta, the police 
treated him politely. Often, though, ac- 
cording to those who closely associate 
with the police, the security forces be- 
gin trying to break a suspect from the 
moment of apprehension. "Sometimes," 
one source said, "they'll grab a guy by 
the hair, drag him down a flight of 
stairs, throw him into the trunk of a 
car, and tear off. Or they might throw 
him down on the floor of the car, in the 
back, and have a couple of guys put 
their feet on him. This is all done to 
condition him so that when they get to 
the station, he'll start talking." 

If that doesn't loosen the suspect's 
tongue, the going gets rougher. A favor- 
ite instrument of torture is the picana, 
or "stinger": the electric cattle prod. 
Most often, it is applied to the genitals. 

"They don't do detective work here," 
said an American who lives in Buenos 
Aires. "What they do is pick up a 
person and torture him." 

Some deaths reportedly have come at 
the hands of zealous torturers. Some- 
times there have been summary execu- 
tions. And in many recent cases, one 
person close to the police said, the secu- 
rity forces have killed men and women, 
then staged shoot-outs to give the im- 
pression that the suspects were killed 
in à more or less fair fight. Several of 
the highest-ranking guerrilla leaders 
have been reported killed in such shoot- 
outs, but seldom have members of the 
security forces been wounded. 

In disposing of the bodies, the killers 
often cut off all the fingers and some- 
times mutilate faces and genitalia so 
that identification is impossible. Bodies. 
have been burned with gasoline, or 
piled together and blown up with explo- 
sives. A few naked bodies have washed 
up on the beaches of Uruguay, which is 
close to confirmation, some journalists 
believe, that the government drops 








In 1977-78, you'll rarely attend a concert 
that's not attended by a Steinway. 


8 Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Cincinnati Symphony 

Cleveland Orchestra 

Dallas Symphony Orchestra 

Denver Symphony Orchestra 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

Florida Symphony Orchestra 

Fresno Philharmonic Orchestra 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
Houston Symphony 

Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Association 
The Minnesota Orchestra 

Nashville Symphony 

New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic 

Omaha Symphony Association 
Oregon Symphony Orchestra 

The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 

St. Louis Symphony 

San Antonio Symphony 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 

Spokane Symphony Society 

Utah Symphony 

National Symphony Orchestra, Washington, D.C. 
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With it, the phone system of tomorrow 
Is in Chicago today 


A while ago, we told you light- 
wave communications was just 
around the corner. Today, it's in the 
streets of Chicago: 

For the first time, the human 
voice, business data and even video 
signals are being earried by light- 
waves traveling over hair-thin glass 
fibers. Instead of electric current 
traveling over copper wire. 

But without taat little link you 
see on the opposite page, lightwave 
communications fer such a wide 
range of services might still be an 
experiment in a lao. And without 
Western Electric technology, the link 
might still be a design on a blueprint. 

The mk is ar outgrowth of an 
idea from the people at Bell Labs. 
While they were putting the major 
components of the lightwave system 
together, they had to find a way to 
splice the glass fibers and get the 
light across the spice. 
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The idea they came up with was 
deceptiveiv simple. À coupling 
device mace up of tiny grooved chips, 
smaller thzn the tip of your finger, 
that would guide the ends of the 

hair-thin fibers anc butt them up 





in perfect alignment. 

There was only one hitch. 
Making one chip was easy. But there 
was no machinery that could mass 
produce all the identical chips that 
would be needed for a lightwave 
system like the one in Chicago. 


Making Ideas Reality 


That's where Western Electric 
comes in. Turning ideas into tech- 
nological innovations is nothing new 
at Western Electric. 

Over the years, Western Electric 
has piled up an impressive list of 
innovations that have become man- 
ufacturing standards. 

It was the first company in the 
world to manufacture the transistor. 

It was the first to put the laser 
to work as a useful production tool. 

And it is the company that went 
beyond conventional machining 
techniques to make the chips for 
Chicago's lightwave system. 

Each chip is pure silicon crystal. 
Its internal structure (a criss-cross 
arrangement of intersecting planes) 
provides a built-in blueprint for reg- 
ularly spaced grooves. And 
because the crystal's diagonal 
planes etch faster than its per- 








Western Electric 





pendicular planes, uniform grooves - 


can be chemically cut into the chip. | 
By combining the scienceof = 
chemistry and the art of lithography, 
Western Electric’s Engineering | 
Research Center developed a way 
to etch 12 ultra-precise, perfectly 
shaped, identical V-grooves on each 


chip. With each groove no wider than. 


a hair and separated only by a hair's 
breadth from its neighbors. 

And, more importantly, they 
were able to reproduce these chips 


so that each one was a perfect double — . 


of the other. 





Teamwork is the Key 





_ The telecommunications revolu- 
tion beginning in Chicago is another 


goodexample of how Western Electric 


and Bell Labs help put new tech- 
nology into practical use for the Bell 
telephone companies, quickly and 
economically. 

Their close relationship is an 


important reason why your telephone _ a 


system is the most efficient and | 
reliable communications system in 


the world. And it’s a basic reason why — 


innovations in technology 
are a common occurrence 
in the Bell System. 









ARGENTINA 


corpses into the sea from helicopters 
and transport planes. 

For the most part, Argentina's mili- 
tary rulers have reacted indignantly to 
-criticism from abroad on their attitude 








toward human rights. Some of them 
suggest that the criticism is the work of 
.an international communist conspira- 
ey, intent on embarrassing them and 


"e forcing them to ease up on the guerril- 
D jas. Others say smugly that in compar- 
ison to Uganda, the Soviet Union, or 
|. Cambodia, there is no human rights 
|". problem in Argentina. There is a con- 
| vietion among the military leaders that 


what they are doing is absolutely cor- 


Us rect and essential Besides, they add 
_ rather huffily, no one is going to tell 


( < them how to run their country. 
The guerrillas “were like a fever,” the 


2 Navy captain said. “It was not possible 


. to live with them. That is why we 
_ decided to liquidate, eradicate, finish 
-with that problem." Captain Carlos Pa- 
| blo Carpintero, the man designated by 
= his superiors to explain the govern- 


» vment's position to me, sat in a heavy 


c leather chair in a magnificent, huge, 
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sada. It was at tae end of a long day. 
Still, he looked fresh, his dress blues 
immaculate. The captain, who trained 
with an anti-submarine squadron in 
San Diego, was kandsome and urbane, 
like many of the Argentine business- 
men I had met. At times he bristled 
with intensity, bat mainly the captain 
was cool, controlied, quite sure of him- 
self, and quite ccnfident that any rea- 
sonable man would agree with what he 
had to say. 

"We would lik» very much to bring 
the terrorist intc court, to give him a 
lawyer and all th» warranties," he said. 
“We would like that very much. But the 
first step is to ca£ch the terrorist. And 
it is practically :mpossible to get him 
with normal procedures. 

“That is whr, when intelligence 
makes some impertant discoveries, it is 
necessary to mov? in quickly to surprise 
him with many people in civilian 
clothes. Às soon as they see our people, 
the terrorists— ve have no terrorists 
who offer to surrender, no, no—as soon 
as they see us, they begin to fight. They 
use weapons. Thay try to escape. They 
try force." 

"Im talking about this," the officer 
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continued patiently, "because we know 
and we accept that some people in the 
United States and Europe say, ‘Okay, 
finish off the gangsters, the terrorists. 
But with civilized procedures, judges, 
courts. We would like to do this. But if 
we would try doing that, we would lose 
the war. We spent more than eight 
years trying to combat this plague with 
normal procedures. And it was com- 
pletely inefficient. The terrorists were 
growing, growing, growing." 

The government, the captain said, 
hoped its friends would understand its 
problems. “But if they don't," he said, 
“I’m sorry. We are going to persist in 
our actions. Because if we fail to restore 
in our country the values, the tradition- 
al values of freedom, liberty, democ- 
racy, respect for human dignity and the 
Christian principles, if we fail in this 
job, we are sure that it will be very bad 
to live in this country in the future.” 

As we talked, the captain conceded 
that “perhaps in some cases there are 
mistakes.” He said he knew I'd heard 
allegations of torture, but, he said, “We 
have no evidence, no proof that that 
kind of thing occurs. If the president 
and cabinet ministers knew of one case, 
there would be sanctions.” He’d heard 
about the bodies found on the beaches, 
he said, but he wasn't sure the bodies 
had come from Argentina. 

“But really,” he said, changing pace, 
“we accept that we have people dying, 
that we are fighting a dirty war. This is 
a reality.” 

We were both tired. It had been an 
exhausting encounter. There was one 
last question, the bottom line. Did the 
ends justify the means? 

“We understand that point of view, 
the captain said, smiling. Then he an- 
swered my question. “It is very danger- 
ous to enter a surgery room for the 
removal of a tumor in your head,” 
Captain Carpintero said. “It is very 
dangerous, indeed. But you need to 
remove that tumor from your head. 
What else can you do?” 


» 


Swastikas 


Argentina is a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, but thousands of Jews were among 
the immigrants who arrived there. Now 
the Jewish community totals 450,000. 
From time to time the Jews of Argen- 
tina have had their synagogues des- 
ecrated and bombed; they have been 
attacked in books and magazines; and 
now some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the community are being 












accused ef corrupt dealings with a pre- 
vious military government and of help- 
ing the guerrillas invest money abroad. 

The government officially condemns 
anti-Semitism, bet it is an indelible 
stain in the social fabric. During World 
War II, Argentina remained neutral, 
although it was tacitly pro-Nazi until 
the last days. Then, with the collapse of 
the Third Reich, Argentina became a 
refuge for Adolph Eichmann and other 
war criminais. Perón was an admirer of 
Mussolin: and, like many other Argen- 
tine officers, had studied at German 
and Italian military schools. Some of 
those whe heve been arrested and later 
released in che campaign against the 
Left say there is a swastika spray- 
painted on a wal! of the intelligence 
unit in the headquarters of the federal 
police. Others have reported seeing por- 
traits of Hitier in interrogation rooms. 

Shortly after the 1976 coup in Argen- 
tina, them Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger pawl a visit to Chile. He had 
hoped to go to Argentina as well, but a 
senior officia! of the foreign ministry 
told the American ambassador in 
Buenos Aires that Mr. Kissinger would 
not be welcome. First, the official said, 
the Argentimes didn't want anybody 
lecturing them on their internal affairs. 
Second, they didn’t want to become the 
focus of political attention. And third — 
well, frankly, the minister said, leaning 
toward the American ambassador's 
face, “the faci that Kissinger is a Jew 1s 
not looked upon weil here." Eventually, 
the story get around the diplomatic 
community. Ferhaps at least partly as a 
concession tc gooc taste, the foreign 
ministry effidal was shipped off to a 
small ambassadorial post. 

Some Jews are convinced that the 
military government is not anti-Semit- 
ic. But there are those who say they 
can't help feeling otherwise, as they 
watch cases seing built against such 
prominent Jews as José Gelbard, a for- 
mer minister of economy, who is 
aceused of having improperly obtained 
a contract to build an aluminum plant 
from the administration of Lieutenant 
General Alejandro Lanusse in the early 
1970s. David “Graiver, a young, flam- 
boyant Buenos Aires banker, was 
charged with carrying out operations in 
international 3nance for the guerrillas, 
and Jacobe Timerman, the publisher of 
the respected newspaper La Opinion 


^| -and an outspoken Zionist, has been 


implicated with hira. Graiver died last 
year in a somewhat mysterious crash of 


^— a small chartered jet, but investigators 
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—.— ARGENTINA 
re continuing to question his relatives 
nd acquaintances and so far have 
'rested twenty-nine persons. 
Jacobo Kovadloff is another Jew who 
as felt the pressure directly. Kovadloff 
¿a third-generation Argentine who 
mply wanted to live peacefully in 
uenos Aires and continue his work as 
ie Argentine head of the American 
ewish Committee. But this year, after 
threats against the lives of himself and 
his family, Kovadloff fled to the United 
States, and the American Jewish Com- 
mittee closed the Argentine office it 
had operated for close to thirty years. 
5 The leaders of the Jewish community 
>. are not strident in their protests 
|| against the government. In their view, 
|. the government is not what they would 
v. Wish, but it could be worse. The repres- 
sion, they agree, is appalling. “But,” one 
|. respected leader said, "say you come 
«out against General Videla and compa- 
_ ny. What is the use? At this moment, 
|. there isn't a better alternative. The 
others are even more hard-line.” 
In the early 1970s the guerrillas made 
_ Buenos Aires the kidnapping capital of 
«the world. There were periods then, one 
American recalled, when as many as 
^. four or five business executives a day, 
- . some of them Americans, were being 
_ snatched. The Montoneros, who mas- 
| terminded many of the kidnappings, 
|. eollected huge ransoms ($64 million in 
one case) and became the richest guer- 
-< villas in the world, reportedly multiply- 
. . ing their finances by speculating in the 
_ American stock market. These specula- 
_ tions, the Argentine government is now 
eontending, were conducted under the 
guidance of David Graiver. 
The kidnapping triggered an exodus 
of American businessmen that reduced 
their number from between 1500 and 
2000 in the early 1970s to about 150 at 
present. These days the Ford, Chrysler, 
nd General Motors plants, and offices 
such as those of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, are run by Argentines. The re- 
‘maining Americans no longer get min- 
jature coffins in the mail and middle- 
‘of-the-night telephone threats. But 
they are still jittery, for almost every 
week another businessman is kid- 
napped. Several Americans have per- 
sonal bodyguards who are supposed to 
protect them and their homes, and 
many are followed to and from their 
Offices by armed men in a second car. 
"They earefully vary the times and the 
































routes they traved, and they never open 
their doors to strangers. 

The American ambassador travels in 
an armor-plated Chrysler New Yorker, 
as is the case in only a dozen or so coun- 
tries, and he is always accompanied by 
a small contingent of heavily armed 
Argentine police in civilian clothes. 
Most of the American diplomats and 
their fami.ies live in the graceful sub- 
urbs of Martinez and Acassuso, and 
they are guarded there by an army of 
200 men—the largest armed force in 
Argentina aside from those of the gov- 
ernment and the guerrillas. The retired 
policemen and seldiers working for the 
Americans patrel the streets in eight- 
hour shifts arouad the clock. 

The Americar Embassy appears to 
be well regarded in Buenos Aires. Am- 
bassador Richard C. Hill, a conserva- 
tive Republican ?rom Vermont who re- 
tired early last summer, was known as 
the most outspoken member of the 
diplomatic community on human 
rights. "He was one of the few ambas- 
sadors who had the guts to say, ‘You 
can't behave like this, " one English- 
man said. The embassador’s voice did 
not set the Argentines on a fresh 
course, but it may have been a restrain- 
ing factor. Hill was particularly suc- 
cessful, another diplomat pointed out, 
in gaining the release from government 
custody of young Americans aceused of 
working with tke leftists. “If it hadn't 
been for Ambassador Hill," the diplo- 
mat said, "you might never have heard of 
some of these young people again." 
(Presiden: Carter has announced that 
Hill is to be replaced by Raul H. Cas- 
tro, who has been governor of Arizona.) 


Innocence 


There is no fermal censorship of the 
press in Argentina except— and it is a 
big exception —*hat nothing concerning 
"subversives" can be published without 
prior government approval. More than 
thirty local journalists have been killed 
or kidnapped since the coup, however, 
and this aas had a substantial chilling 
effect. “Nobody goes after a story. No- 
body checks anything out," one experi- 
enced reporter said. "Nobody goes out 
to see the six bedies the police report." 

But for the majority of Argentines, 
the military government has brought a 
kind of stability that has been unknown 
for years. There is less spending money 
for the workirg man because of the 
anti-inflationary steps, and this is a 
frietion point. Still, at least now shop- 


pers find food in the markets. The elec- 


tricity works. The attacks by the guer- —— 


rillas are less frequent and smaller. The 
government or paramilitary forces 
work quietly, and many who have noth- 
ing to do with politics believe that since 
nothing has happened to them, nothing 
ever happens to innocent people. 

"Everybody who disappears, disap- 
pears because he's got something to do 
with the guerrillas," an architect told 
me one evening at a party of profes- 
sional people. "We have one of the best 
police forces in the world. When some- 
one is taken from his home, there is à 
concrete reason. And it wouldn't hap- 
pen to us. When they go to the place, 
the police know whothey're looking for." 

As an example, he recounted an inci- 
dent in which the police had broken 
down the door of a young couple's 
apartment at 1 A.M. "The boy jumped 
from the fourth floor to escape," the 
architect said. "But he had such bad 
luck. He didn't die. They were both 
terrorists." 

The businessman who had told of 
more than a dozen friends disappearing 
was at the party, too. He didn't argue 
with the architect. But when talking 
privately with me, he recalled Germany 
in the late 1930s. 

"There were many people, many 
Jews, who didn't believe what was hap- 
pening," he said. "They thought they 
were Germans, that the atrocities were 
impossible. This is not a new thing. If 
you don't have friends who are gone, if 
you don't have proof, you can't believe 
it: We have a European culture here. 
We are really different from the other 
countries in Latin America. We cant 
believe this could happen." 

He stopped short. "Let me ask you a 
question," he said. "Can you believe 
that anything like this would happen in 
the United States at the hands of Pen- 
tagon officials?" 

I shook my head. 

"Why not?" 

"Because we have laws." 

He smiled, sadly. “We had laws." 

“That is why some people can’t ac- 
cept it," he continued. "Not even in a 
dream can people believe what is hap- 
pening here." 

—JOSEPH B. TREASTER 
ce SC ER DEG GA TERS 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Don Cook reports from Paris for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


Joseph B. Treaster is a reporter for the . oe 


New York Times. 





* Without a trace? 
| Not quite... 
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Most people will buy the Dodge 
Diplomat wagon for all the luxury it 
offers. And, later, end up patting 
themselves. om the back because it 
made a lot of sense, too: 


Happens al the time. Because 
Diplomatis every inch aluxury wagon. 
With clean, contemporary lines. Teak 
applique on the side. Gleamy deluxe 
wheel covers. inside, there's a thickly 
padded split-tack bench seat that has 
a fold-down center armrest. 
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And you can order wire wheel 
covers. Or genuine leather seating. Or 
a digital AM/FM stereo radio with 
electronic station-seeking ... and a 
power antenna. 


Diplomat also has the wagon 
features that'll make a buyer look... 
well, smart. Power front disc brake 
Power steering. Radial tires. 


T 


Another thing. While this is a 
manageably sized wagon on the 
outside, there is surprising people 
room and cargo room on the inside. 


We invite you to compare the 1978 
Dodge Diplomat wagon with any- 
thing else around. For wr 
luxury. For features. For œe 
comfort. For operation. a 
We're sure you'll end up 
buying or leasing one. 
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Originally, sou couldnt get real cigarette 
taste withowt what has come to be known 
as tobacco ar. Tre problem of reducing 
this tar to ^ mg. while maintaining 

taste is enormous. 

Thatewhy when we set out to 
work, we didn't give ourselves a time 
limit. Itsa good thing. Because it took us 
ten years to levelopa "Total System" 
capable of delivering truly satisfying taste 
ina5mg. ter cigarette. 

What we mean by 
otal System? 

A higa filtration low ‘tar cigarette 
isa comple» system of interacting parts. 

The tchacce: The filter And even 
the paper. 

ur oojective was to focus on ali 
these parts end arrange them in perfect 
balance with each other. Only by concen- 
trating on the parts were we able to 
perfect the whole. 


The Tobacco. *Flavor Packing? 
plus fifteen tobaccos 
boost taste. 

We ve developed a system called 

"Flavor Packing” that allows us to concen- 
trate a specíal patented tobacco flavorant 
in each Decade cigarette. 

This is in addition to our special 
taste blend of fifteen fine tobaccos, 
including exotic Turkish, full bodied 
Burley, and Bright, a tobacco known for 
its smoothness. 


The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 


The Decade filter is a combination 
of modern laser technology, plus our 
own exclusive research design. Simply, 
we ve created a channel within the filter 
to give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher ‘tar’ 
cigarettes. Which means you get taste 
from first puff to last. 

The Paper. High porosity 
paper controls burn rate. 

For Decade we use only high 
porosity cigarette paper. Ordinary paper 
inhibits the burn rate, which can dimin- 
ish the taste and create the need to pull 
harder when you drag. 

With Decades high porosity 
paper however, you get an efficient burn 
rate that delivers optimum taste with a 
minimum of ‘tar. 


arming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The result. : 

A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 
So try a pack of Decade for 
yourself. Regular or Menthol. And 
after one taste we think you ll agree 
that our last 10 years were well worth 
the effort. 


Regular and Menthol. . - 





5 mg. "tar", 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. - 
per cigarette by FTC method. 








Leaving It to the Experts 
by Thomas Griffith 


ately, in a kind of fall eleaning, I 
o have been reviewing some of my 
^ ^ most settled opinions, testing them like 
-frayed old lamp cords, and finding few 
- of them still capable of carrying the 
electric charge they once did. Worse 
= than that, my newer opinions seem so 
nuanced and qualified that they 
_  wouldn’t light a 25-watt bulb. 
=e. Can it be the times? The pollsters 
find public opinion to be pretty tepid 
-= nowadays. Pat Caddell, who is Jimmy 
Carter’s favorite pollster, thinks that 
-> “government has a double credibility 
| .- problem. People don’t believe a problem 
is as bad as government says, and they 
(C. don't believe there's very much govern- 
J ment ean do about it." This observation 
E i strikes me as both true and lamentable. 
5o; People acknowledge that injustices ex- 
ist in our society, but unless they them- 
—'. selves are the victims, are ready to take 
. “all deliberate speed" in righting 
.... wrongs. Once you might have found me 
|". —angrily prophesying that a day of terri- 
- ble revenge would come. In my present 
-mood, I leave it to these victims and 
their partisans to say it; on my own 
-tongue any such threat seems mere 
rhetoric. 
—. The taunts that can be made against 
-my own attitude I know well, for I have 
-made them to myself: growing conser- 
atism, tired. liberalism, faint heart, 
-complacency, selfishness. It's so easy to 
-project your own dilemmas upon soci- 
"ety. So, before proclaiming that the 
public shares my lassitude, I have tried 
"to discount traits that are peculiar to 
myself. I don’t often spoil for a fight, 
-and am a ring-wise avoider of confron- 

























-enough to make of it a hatred, because 
this is to give someone else too much 
-control over my own spirits. I know just 


tations. I rarely sustain a dislike long. 


what Graham Greene meant when he 
wrote, “All my life my instinct has been 
to abandon anytking for which I have 
no talent: tennis, golf, sailinz, dancing," 
for I don't like :o look fcolish doing 
things [I’m not gcod at. I suspect stri- 
dency in arzumert, particu arly in my- 
self. The more cecided ar opinion, I 
find, the more superficial if is likely to 
be. Perhaps, like those nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian intellectuals cescribed by 
Adam Ulam, I am one of the “sighing 
moderates.” 

But then I know how spiky my preju- 
dices really are; the problem is not just 
in my head, but .n the air it is neces- 
sary to iook outside to explain the un- 
popularity of causes, the kack of com- 
mitment, the paralysis cf judgment 
among those who were orce so confi- 
dently opirionated. 


he usual explanation, if one believes 

in eycles or pendulums, is that we 
live in a quiet zime, disi lusioned by 
Watergate, exhausted bw Vietnam, 
tired of controversy, skeptical of vi- 
sions. Just get on with one's own living. 
Ardor in pursuit of any cause seems as 
socially suspect as hassling. In so 
muted an atmosphere, just to get the 
attention cf others requires pugnacious 
zealotry. This in turn proves offensive 
to those who always prefe^ to examine 
the manner of the complaint rather 
than the justice of the cause. 

But I am convinced thzt something 
more basic inhibits the ine carefree 
way we onee formed opinions, declared 
them, voted them, took stubborn pride 
in them. We now live uncer the indis- 
pensable need, tke dubious blessing, the 
chill constraint ef expertise. 

The noise of experts is at its most 
confusing in the swampy field of eco- 
nomics. Grazing on statistics and print- 
outs, inha ing tke deadly marsh gases 
of theory, economists sno-t and grunt 
in a language comprehensible only to 
themselves. It is possible to learn their 
language, but at the risk o^ never being 
able to speak simply agair. And unless 
one wants to spend one's 2ntire life in 
the dismal swamp—as economists do, 
toughening their hides, sharpening 
their bite—one can only natter in the 
language withoat being qualified to 
give advice in it. Once it was possible to 
spot "liberal" ard "conservative" econ- 
omists and to be guided by those whose 
markings matched yours. Now, when I 
would mount an argumen: on behalf of 
the left-behind ia society, ` find my way 
not blocked by the known enemy but 





argue that inflation and fiscal policy 
matter more. I do not think they have 
sold out; they are experts, which is to 
say they know mysterious things the 
rest of us don't. 

If one is unable to refute an expert, 
the temptation is to seorn him. There 
are times when I even sympathize with 
G. K. Chesterton, who, in a perverse 
defiance of scientifie opinion, argued 
that water runs downhill simply be- 
cause it is bewitched. Experts them- 
selves are often wrong, if that's any 
satisfaction, but they are proved so only 
at some later stage, for at the moment 
of decision they alone had the evidence 
that seemed reliable, quantifiable, cer- 
tain. Corporate executives who once 
prided themselves on following their 
own seat-of-the-pants wisdom now def- 
er to the experts, and wouldn't think of 
"going against the numbers." Experts 
generally depend on computer extrapo- 
lations that have the false specificity of 
faets because they are expressed in the 
seeming precision of numbers. This is 
why when an expert goes wrong he can 
be so expensively, disastrously wrong. 
It wasn't his hunch or judgment that 
was being relied upon: he was trusted 
as the impartial scientific marshaler of 
the auguries. And when things go 
wrong, it takes another expert to 
straighten them out. 

We may enjoy the expert's pratfall, 
but cannot do without him. On too 
many public questions, I now feel in- 
competent to judge, and grudgingly 
wait on the word of those who may not 
know it all, but know more than I do. 
The happy spontaneity of my own civie 
choices feels much diminished. 

For example, energy. It comes easy to 
me to work up a head of steam against 
the oil companies, who give constant 
proof of their own piggishness and 
their overbearing ways. But when the 
question becomes whether to apportion 
more of our efforts to oil exploration, to 
nuclear power, to eoal, or to solar ener- 
gy, I feel overwhelmed by a subject to 
which I bring only ignorance confused 
Ly prejudice. After listening dubiously 
to all those with selfish causes or nar- 
row arguments-—ban nuclear power; 
forget the environment, let's dig coal; 
soften the tax laws to favor my indus- 
try—the only signal I can send to Jim- 
my Carter is so feeble he can't hear it. 
So Carter's people launch a public rela- 
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Thomas Griffith is a humble expert- 
at-large. 
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s program at me, which is then 
ntered by publie relations cam- 
ms from all those with interests to 
/hen the "facts" themselves are in 
h dispute, we are forced to become 
ateur analysts of the motives of 
se who supply them. Industry is 
er trustworthily dispassionate when 
own profit-making opportunities are 
issue. But against industry, the 
Ralph Naders, environmentalists, and 
their academic experts often seem 
shrill and rigid prisoners of worst-case 
statistics, and content always to knock 
down programs one by one, while feel- 
ing no responsibility to say how neces- 
sary aims will otherwise be achieved. 
By thus erudely handicapping the argu- 
ments put before me, weighting each by 
a skeptical assessment of why someone 
is making the argument, I reach an 
-~ Opinion. But having arrived at it in this 
|... way, I find it hard to whoop and holler 
(0s very much in its favor. 
"^. Intimidated by experts, humbled by 
_ ignorance, I subside, and no longer, 
|. except in the secure company of like- 
- . minded friends, hazard sweeping judg- 
ments on complicated public matters. 
Of course, by. democratic right, ev- 
eryone is entitled to his opinion. But, I 
mutter to myself, not every opinion is 
equally deserving of an audience. In- 
cluding mine. 












































T: interplay between expert advice 
<A and our own fallible judgments is 
best seen in questions not of public 
poliey but of personal taste. 

— In the arts—in theater, music, writ- 
ig, painting—I have built myself a 
ery cluttered pantheon, but feel no 
eed to apologize for the odd assort- 
ient of enthusiasms to be found in its 
iches. What I like, I like confidently. 
o expert is going to dissuade me from 
lozart, Stravinsky, Duke Ellington, or 
tevie Wonder, from Vermeer, Klee, or 
Picasso. I also persist in a fondness for 
ome good-bad musicians, and some en- 
agingly second-rate writers, not car- 
ig whether they have an expert's seal 
f approval. 

l become less sure of my opinions 
hen they involve artists whose repu- 
ations are established but whose 
orks don't move me. It isn't hard to 
ismiss the chic enthusiasms of a sea- 
on or two: Andy Warhol's only dis- 
ernible talent, I am convinced, is for 


| PARTY OF ONE 


self-promotion. Bat I am astonished at- 


how many intelligent people, so judi- 
cious in other matters, are ~eady—with 
the swagger of being the only ones 
daring to say that the king has no 
clothes—to proclaim that the kind of 
art and music that has prevailed now 
for three quarters of a ceatury is the 
work of charlatans, foistec on us by a 
cabal of promoters. (Tom Wolfe has 
written some egregious ronsense on 
this point.) 

Remembering tow cavakerly I once 
denounced the biobs and drips of ab- 
stract expression:sts whose work I now 
greatly admire, I see in myself a slow 
learner's inability to recognaze the truly 
original in the arzs until I become used 
to it. People like me come t» appreciate 
a good artist after he has become too 
expensive to own, which is why dealers 
prosper and artis:s often leave niggard- 
ly estates. I’m even slower at appre- 
ciating contemperary serious music; 
much of what has been written since 
Webern seems te me organized noise 
for which I lack a decoder. But this may 
be because. as W. H. Auden believed, 
the eye likes novelty, but the ear craves 
familiarity. 

I hear out the experts ard am some- 
times instructed by them, but each con- 
quest I make—of an artist, à composer, 
a novelist I come to like—has to be 
made by me. This seems to me a happy 
arrangement, in vhich the »xpert plays 
a useful role as p-e-selector and enthu- 
siastic advocate. Fm glad tl at posterity 
doesn’t count om me to decide which 
art should be saved, and which east 
aside. 


s some such relationship developing 
I in publie affairs betveen expert 
opinion and voter decisions? As a bogey 
word, "expert" used to rate just slightly 
lower than “bureaucrat,” so that 
George Wallace could always raise a 
laugh by referrinz to exper:s as pointy- 
headed intellectmals. But democratic 
hostility toward the exper: seems less 
now than when tke country was divided 
between an educated few and the un- 
educated many, with all the additional 
overtones of class, inferiority, and priv- 
ilege. Too many of us new work at 
specialized tasks that require talent 
and training for us to be Cismissive of 
expertise. Besides, experts themselves 
are a bit more humble these days, 
having seen too many elatorate socia! 
schemes fail, or produce unintended 
effects. 

. Yet sharp as the publi: can be in 


condemning i costly plans that went 





wrong, it still wants experts consulted — 


in whatever needs to be done. Recogni- _ 


zing the technical complexity of our | 

times, we the people are less dogmatic, 
more tentative, than we used to be. The | 
mood is sometimes characterized as 


conservative, but I don’t think this cor- - TE 
rectly describes the force lines of our ^. 


era: neither in the arts, nor in musie, - 
nor in politics is there any real trend to. 
shut off change and to turn back the 
clock. 


For such a time as ours, when people 
are politically open to change but not 
eager for it, Jimmy Carter seems a good 
fit. He rushes at a problem (and gets 
our ear) by overstating it as a moral 
concern; then, with the help of experts, 
the engineer in him devises a more 
practical plan. Finally he deploys his 
considerable verbal talent for reconcil- 
ing the inconsistencies of his two 
stands. Yet however we may “trust 
Jimmy” for solutions we had no hand in 
reaching but only waited passively to be 
convinced of, we don’t feel any owner- 
ship in the process. The Panama Canal 
treaty, for example, may have been 
expertly negotiated, but has no voting 
constituency enthusiastic in its sup- 
port. 

Leaving it to the experts takes some 
of the passion, and much of the fun, out 
of the political process. There's some- 
thing too bloodless about it. Americans 
just don't like taking things "on author- 
ity." They want the expert advice, but 
also the right to exercise à "common 
sense" veto over it. This ambivalence is 
likely to prolong and delay many of the 


decisions we take, but I think the atti- — 


tude healthy. 
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For American consumers, For, 
in fact, our entire economic 
structure. 

From farm to table, our 
marvelous food system uses 
more than one-sixth of all 
a energy consumed in this 

ation. Of that, 75 percent 
paneer A and oil. 


These supplies are dwin- 
dling, and competition for 
what remains is sharp. If our 
agricudtura. system comes up 
short in tae energy scramble, 
food prices will come up sky-high. 


But a shortage of energy for agri- 
culture means more than scarcities 
or high prices for food. Its economic im- 
pact would be enormous, affecting people 
and jebs irvolved in every link in the food 
chain—from growing, through processing, pack- 
aging, transportation, wholesaling, retailing, stor- 
age amd preparation. Moreover, the agricultural 
preducts we export are immensely important to 
our fereign policy and balance of payments. 


Right new, in the midst of plenty, it’s easy to 
forget how fragile the food chain is, how depen- 
dent on the vagaries of weather—on energy. 


We-of America’s rural electric systems are con- 
cernec, For one thing, we provide power for two- 
thirds:of the nation's farms—farms which produce 
more than 70 percent of the total U.S. agricul- 
tural eutput. 


Foranother, we know that as American growers 
have become increasingly productive, they've be- 
come increasingly energy dependent. Looking 
ahead. ther will need more energy, not less. 


We believe national policies that recognize the 
absolute necessity for enough energy to meet our 





country's basic needs must be developed and must 
require: 

—Vigorous conservation of energy and stepped- 
up research on new technologies; 


—Greater reliance on coal and nuclear power, 
including the breeder reactor; 


—Regulations that encourage, rather than 
block, needed and environmentally sound devel- 
opment of energy resources; 


—Promotion of load management techniques; 
stronger and more flexible transmission facilities 
and wider power pooling. 


Very simply, these are our objectives . . . be- 
cause we are working in the interests of rural 
America—of all America. 


America’s rural electric systems 


For more information on rural electric energy positions, write 
Dept A, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
2000 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. - 
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ORILLA TALK 


SiR: Benjamin DeMott's “Culture 
Watch” (September Atlantic) is impor- 
tant in pointi ng out that not all symbol 
systems are “commensurate” with oth- 
-ers. He is also probably correct in indi- 
eating that the gorilla Koko's aequired 
signing might not in itself impair her 
ability to rejoin other gorillas. More 
likely to create such difficulty is Fran- 
eine Patterson’s relationship with 
Koko, which, as Mr. DeMott implies, 
. contains elements of overinvolvement. 

Yet these and other interpretations 
of Mr. DeMott's provide surprisingly 
little basis for him to belabor "animal 
rights advocates" in general. He 
utilizes Simpson's suspiciously self-de- 
fining delineation of mankind as the 
“highest animal" without wondering 
- whether such a view isn't an unneces- 
sary value judgment contributing to 
the continuing disappearance of animal 


DeMott's position is crucial in a 
world where both psychology and psy- 
chiatry are becoming more heavily im- 

ued with impersonally technical con- 

pts. Animals are as important as we 

t only as vehicles for learning mise 
out. ourselves, but by virtue of their 

ht also to exist autonomously. 

| LEONARD M. LASSER, M. D. 

Windsor, Conn. 





R: As one of the "sly crew" of animal 
ghts advocates taken to task by Mr. 
JeMott in his September column, I feel 
mpelled to respond. 





Mr. DeMott warns against equating 


umians and animals, notably against 
juating their use of “language.” Re- 
nt studies have revealed that animals 
'e eapable of intellectual accomplish- 











ments, however limited, which were 


once assigned only to man. These stud- 
s require all men of conscience to 





consider our traditional treatmerit of 


animals as inse3sate property, to be 
used and abused upon their owner's 
whim. 


STEPHEN I. BURR 
West Newton, Mass. 


SIR: One wonders what a gentleman and 
a scholar like Mr. DeMott fears losing if 
injustice for nonhumans does someday, 
by some magical means, end. Perhaps 
he should be enceuraged to write us an 
article dealing more directly with his 
anxieties. 
JOAN GILBERT 
Dixon, Mo. 


ARMENIANS 


Siz: I have jus: read “Turkey: The 
Reluctant Westerners” by Cokie Rob- 
erts in ycur September issue. With 
great interest I learned that “Arme- 
nian . . . Christians in Turkey always 
thought of themselves as perpetuators 
of Western tradition, and thus superior 
to the majority population, whom they 
considered barbarians—a deseription 
still applied to the Turks. The Turks, in 
turn, both despised and envied the 'for- 
eigners. " This seems to convey that 
the "poor Turks" have always patiently 
suffered this “discrimination.” No- 
where does Roberts mention the bloody 
slaughter of 2 million Armenians— 
men, women, ard children, civilians, 
unarmed. Two milhon human beings. I 
Should be interested to hear how many 
cries of prctest yeu receive on this arti- 
cle. 
RACHEL NAZARIAN-GIUSTI 
Clifton, N. J. 


SIR: Cokie Roberts has done an injustice 
to the Armenians by writing, "Arme- 
nians conspired vith Russia to carve a 
homeland out of Ottoman territory." It 


is the Turks who have occupied Arme- - 


nia since the eleventh century, not the 
Ármenians tryinz to "carve" a father- 


land out of Anatolia. Before the Turks 
can become "Westerners" and civilized 
they should compensate for their pre- 
meditatéd systematic genocide commit- 
ted against the Armenians. Westerni- 
zation of the “barbarian” Turks is an 
illusion! | 
HAMIK CARAPIET GREGORY 
Provo, Utah 


VIEWS 


SIR: I find error in the reporting con- 
cerning Tenneco Mining Inc. (not Ten- 
néco Corporation) activity in Death 
Valley, in Anthony Brandt's "Views" 
(July Atlantic). 

The claims staked by Tenneco in view 
of Zabriskie Point were considered only 
as potential mineral resources and were 
abandoned immediately at the onset of 
publié concern—a far cry from a 
plahned "strip mine," as overreacting 
environmentalists would have you be- 
lieve, The article further states that 
Tenneco proposed a special viewing 
platform so that visitors to Zabriskie 
Point could see the “strip mining" oper- - 
ation more clearly. This is totally in 
error! The viewing platform mentioned 
was proposed for the Boraxo open pit 
mine (not a strip mine, which pro- 
gresses across country) which is oper- 
ating eight miles to the southeast, com- | 
pletely out of sight of Zabriskie Point! 

Boraxo pit is an ideal model for mine 
safety and appearance as well as being 


a spectacular educational locality for = 

numerous universities, colleges, and ^ 
professional societies. Such a mine is ` 
surely worthy of a viewing platform 


and would be an added tourist attrac- 
tion in the Death Valley area. | E 
JEFFREY L. WILSON | 
Tucson, Ariz. 


A nthony Brandt replies: , 
My source for the information on tne i 
Tenneco Corporation’s plans was. 
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ou've probably come to think of 
your pharmacist as a helpful professional. 


What's more, pharmacists aren't just 
beh nd pharmacy counters in your commu- 


| But he or she is more important to nity They're in hospitals, medical centers, 
you than that. Much more. universities, and in industry and govern- 

c We live in an age of specialization. mer.t laboratories and research institutes. 

.. You probably have more than one physi- There are two other things about phar- 


... cian. So you may have more than one 

.. person prescribing for you. 

c Hence the need for a con- 
Stant source of drug informa- 
.. tion. Someone who can consult 
.. with your doctors about drug 
-. therapy. Someone who may de- 
tect potential medication prob- 
.. lems and help prevent them. 

3 Your pharmacist qualifies 





macists you may not realize. There are 
more of them than ever—about 140,000. 
And more of them are women— 
almost 25.000. 

The companies that make 
, prescription medicines, medical 
devices and diagnostic products 
think you should know about the 
? progress of pharmacists. 

Because the more you know 
_ for this lifeguard role on the Í about pharmacists, the more you 
.. basis of education and experience. — $1999 can benefit from their services. And 
| To begin with, it takes atleast ~ aa E. fromour products. The 
... five years to earn a pharmacy t & p 
- degree. and ifa phar- — 
. macist wishes to spec- = 
. jalize, even longer. 




































, Association. 


Ifa new medicine can 
help.we're working on it. 


n, D.C. 20005. 












letter from £ nthony Wayne Smith, pres- 
ident of the Natienal Parks & Conser- 
vation Ásso-iation, to association mem- 
bers, dated November 11, 1975, and an 
article in the January 1976 issue of 
National Perks & Conservation Maga- 
zine, published by the same association. 
The relevan: paragraph of Mr. Smith’s 
letter reads:as follows: 





But futere visitors may get an un- 
expected wew from Zabriskie Point. 
The Tenceco Corporation, which 
mines bozax, has staked a mining 
claim ia Gower Gulch with the intent 
of operingea strip mine directly in the 
line of sight from this scenic point. 7n 
fact, if would seem that Tenneco 
takes som" pride in its plans as it has 
gone so fa: as to. actually recommend 
to the Park Service that a viewing 
platform be bui? so park visitors can 
watch ihe strip mines in action! (Ital- 
ics are Mr Smith's) 


I have never been to Zabriskie Point, 
so I canno personally attest to the 
accuracy of either report. If I relied 
unwisely or: NPCA, I apologize for my 
error. I suggest that the issue is a minor 
one in any case. Mr. Wilson admits that 
mining claims were staked in a line of 


most impressive thing 
about Mouton-Cadet. 


CORPORATION 
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sight from the Point, and the fact that 
they were abandoned would seem to 
indicate that the protectors of views 
prevailed in this instance. Mr. Wilson 
also admits that the company proposed 
to build a viewing platform, although 
not at Zabriskie Point, overlooking one 
of its mines. The fact that the company 
proposed to build any viewing platform 
in Death Valley supports my general 
position: that we are dealing with atti- 
tudes toward views which we too often 
take for granted, and that any attempt 
to save the beauty of the world has to 
begin with an understanding of those 
attitudes. 


PUERTO RICO 


SIR: We islanders, while aware the 
island is not a paradise, are equally 
aware that most large cities on the 
United States mainland are more un- 
palatable than San Juan, and seem, to 
us, to offer an infinitely bleaker phys- 
ical landscape as well as less human 
sentiment. 

Jonathan Maslow (Reports & Com- 
ment, July Atlantic) says many Ameri- 
eans and their companies and invest- 
ments have left the island, that Pan 


Cadet is a delight. 


The grapes used in Mouton-Cadet are selected 
from some of the best vineyards in Bordeaux. The 
result is a superbly-balanced red. And a crisp, 


delicious white. 


Mouton-Cadet. A fine wine because it's a 


Rothschild. And a Rothschild because it's a a fine 
Mouton-Cadet 


Red and White. 


wine. 


onc San Juan rur. 


The first. 
As impressive as the label is, the ultimate mark of 
a fine wine is in its taste. And the taste of Mouton- 





Am, for dc pou its. N 
But Pan Am ha 
problems worldwide; subsequently 
merous major airlines have petition 
the government for new routes linkin 
San Juan to the mainland. And while, 
as Maslow says, McDonald's had labor 
problems and moved out, Burger King 
has continued its rapid expansion. | 

Says Maslow, “They proudly rolled: 
the TV console and bedroom set into. 
theit new residence; displayed their re- . 
frigerator in the living room (as is the - 
custom), and parked their Mustang . P 
on the new blacktop driveway." 5 

How amusing it is that well- eduesiall : 
people attack the rising middle class for : 
lack of taste, when such a tandem is as . 
obvious and natural as the necessity for | 
the rising professional class to slavish- 
ly adopt the fashionable at another : 
level. E 

































LORETTA PHELPS DE CORDOVA . 
Saa Juan, Puerto Rico 


Jonathan Maslow replies: | 

The notion that because poverty ex- 
ists on the mainland it should somehow | 
be ignored or politely condoned in Puer- . 
to Rico is nonsense. Ás for my pre- 
sumed attaek on the runaway materi- 
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taste" but that tastes and values 
rted from the American mainland 
received without the slightest dis- 
mination and passively accepted as a 
versal good. I don’t consider the 
tes of a people bludgeoned and bom- 
‘ded by Ameriean-inspired television 
| radio advertising either “obvious” 



















































` Seott Fitzgerald put it more 
etly than Robert Coles (“The 
dren of Affluence,” September At- 
ic) when he said, “The rich are 
rent" But even a psychiatrist 
juld not be surprised to find that 
the children of affluence” learn to 
ccept responsibility as well as to ex- 
ect the rewards of wealth. How did he 
hink their families got to be affluent? 
RICHARD S. STOKES 

Mobile, Ala. 




































SIR: The attitudes and personality 
traits Robert Coles quotes as peculiar 
to the rich can be found among children 
from all walks of life. The outstanding 
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abiem i is not “lack of “taste” or 
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preferences. Only an egalitarian up- 
bringing can eradicate those “quirks.” 

KATHERINE SIEG 

San Frarcisco, Calif. 


ENGLISH BOBBIES 


Sir: Roald Dahfs story "Tte Hitchhik- 
" (August Atlentic) is hilz rious. How- 
ever, his portrayal of the Eaglish cop is 
wholly erroneous. It woulc describe a 
gruff-mannered American cop to a “T”; 
it does not bear any semblance to a shy, 
reserved, mild-mznnered English “bob- 
by." 
NANDI KHURANA 
Toronto, Ontario 


Roald Dahl repiies: 

Mr. Khurana is wrong. The present-day 
British motoreye-e policeman is a very 
different person from the ordinary Eng- 
lish bobby. He is specially chosen be- 
cause he is an .ndividuakst and ex- 
ceptionally stern. He is dressed in a 
manner just as intimida-ing as his 
American counterpart. Anc believe me, 
it is no fun to be stopped bz him. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sig: Re Reuven Frank's prcvocative es- 
say "The Spirituzl Energy Crisis" (July 
Atlantic): 

While we cannet know how large the 
spirit supply was in the beginning, we 
do know that the 2arth’s pooulation has 
doubled several times, and will soon 
double again. Surely there must have 
been a point in recent histery when all 
the available spirits were i1 use. 

I suspect that each of vs no longer 
has one whole spirit to kimself. For 


| some time, man kas had to do with only 


part of a spirit —znd, with each inereas- 
ing generation, z diminisking part, at 
that. 

This would explain why there is so 
little humaneness, human concern, hu- 
man kindness in our wor d, and why 
there will be no more heroes, for the 
making of a herc requires at least one 
complete, rested, matured, easy spirit. 

Don J. DODSWORTH 
Gilmour, Ontario 


SIR: In order to reduce the instability of 
| the present nuc ear balamce, Earl C. 
Ravenal ("Toward Nuclea- Stability,” 
September Atlantic) advocates aban- | 


eature about children of affluence’ is 
‘that their position in society is assured 
before they are born. Love of privacy 
and dislike of crowds are individual 


 land-bas ase ed ICBMs. Instead, he argu 


t vulnerable targets: 
LE 
we should rely on eruise missiles and. a 
more accurate sea-based missile force. _ 

If our military 
be convinced to scrap our 1054 land- 
based missiles (an unlikely proposition 
at best) our vulnerability problem . 
would be solved. But in order to achieve. — 
a more stable nuclear balance, both 
sides must feel secure. By substituting 
accurate sea-based missiles 


al's proposal leaves the Soviet Union as . 
wary of a counterforce attack as before. | 
(The pronouncement of a no-first-use 
doetrine by one particular American 
administration may not convince the 
Soviets of our long-range good inten- 
tions.) 

A less complex and more effective 


method of reducing the vulnerability of.” 


both sides’ nuclear forces would be to 
limit the flight-testing of missile sys- 
tems as proposed in Carter’s compre- 
hensive proposal. At least twenty tests 
per system are needed each year in 
order to improve missile accuracy. So 
by drastically limiting the number of 
times each side can test its missiles, 
improvements in missile accuracy can 
be effectively stopped and a more stable 
nuclear balance insured. 
TOBIAS K. SEGGERMAN 
Washington, D.C. 


Str: Re William W. Warner's “The Poli- 
ties of Fish" (August Atlantic): 


Should this conflict, strange 
and odd, cease, 

Will the truce be called 
a cod peace? uM 

| MARIAN CARLSSON .. 
Lexington, Va. -. 


Siz: Re "I Do Not Like Thee, Dr. Seuss” 
by Richard Lipez (August Atlantic): 


Dear Mr. Lipez, 

You insufferable grouch 
If I thought like you 

I'd seek a shrink’s couch. 


Dr. Seuss isn’t perfect 

I wouldn’t claim that 

But to talk of hanging him 
Is the talk of a rat. 


And oh how I wish 

That his books were all true 
So that you could be eaten 
By a Snedd from Nazoo. : 
TED TYSON . 
Fa favens Cal i: 















policy-makers could 


for ace — 
curate land-based missiles, Mr. Raven- ` 
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petroleum are often found in 
the same kinds of geological 
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resources out of the ground 
while respecting the natural 
environment. 


ne plant's growth 
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below. 

So as we look tor one resource, 
Kine we may find clues to another. 
stance, uranium and And we know how to get these 


Conoco's 44,C90 people are 
exploring many paths to the 
goal of enough energy for 
everyone. 
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by McGeorge Bundy 


The case revolves around one white man’s 
claim that he was discriminated against in 
favor of blacks, but far more is at stake in the 
deliberations now getting under way before the 
_ Supreme Court of the United States. Is 
- " America ever really going to be the Land of 
— Opportuney for all its citizens? 


- his fall the U. S. Supreme Court hears argu- 
 men:in the case of The Regents of the Univer- 
E on sity »f California v. Allan Bakke. lts response 
p may be fateful fer the future of racial fairness in this 
Co - country. - 

—.—. — The question immediately presented is whether 
— Allan Bakke, a white man of evident determination 
and ability. has been wrongfully denied admission to 
the Medical School of the University of California at 
Davis becaase sixteen places out of a hundred in each 
entering class have been reserved for qualified mem- 
bers of racia] minorities. The Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia has keld that this special admissions program is 


















unconstitutional on the ground that it violates the 
rights guaranteed to the majority by the equal protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

More broadly, because of the argument by. which 
the California Supreme Court upheld Mr. Bakke’s 
claim, the question presented is whether any educa- 
tional institution whose admissions are selective may 
consider the race of any person as an affirmative 
element in qualification for entry. What is directly 
threatened is the nationwide effort to open our most 
selective educational institutions to more than token 
numbers of those who are not white. And indirectly 
but forcefully, the California doctrine threatens the 
constitutionality of all forms of affirmative action that 
are aimed explicitly at helping racial minorities. 

Right at the outset it is well to report the alarm the 
California decision has produced among people who 
are convinced that the efforts upon which they are 
engaged are not merely legitimate, but in some funda- 
mental sense required by our Constitution, our history, 
and our intent as a nation to get past our terrible 
inheritance of racism. These efforts have effected a 
transformation in the quality and quantity of high- 
level opportunity for blacks and other under-repre- | 
sented minorities. This whole enterprise is is now chal- 
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lenged. No one knows how far the California doctrine 
might affect private as well as public institutions, and 
colleges as well as professional schools. But the pros- 
pect of heavy direct and indirect effect throughovt the 
world of selective higher education and beyond is zhill- 
ing. I weigh my words when I report that among :hose 
affected the fate of the appeal from California is 
increasingly seen to have an importance not exceeded 
by any single case from the past, not the Brown cese of 
1954, and not the Dartmouth College case itse f, in 
which the independence of the chartered private 
college was first upheld. 


he struggle for racial equality is old, but the 
constitutional questions presented by special 
ME admissions to colleges and graduate schools are 
new. Through the 1930s and 1940s the cases that rose 
to the Supreme Court were concerned with the e«clu- 
sion of blacks from segregated professional schoo s. In 
the 1950s and 1960s the Court was occupied first with 
its great decision in Brown, declaring segregation in 
the public schools unconstitutional, and then w th a 
long series of cases in which it was presented witk one 
effort after another to evade the import of that deci- 
sion. It did not confront problems like those of Allan 
Bakke because programs like the one to whica he 
objects did not exist. In the early 1970s, a quite similar 
case, that of Marco DeFunis against the Law School 
of the University of Washington, was never decided 
because DeFunis was eventually admitted to the Law 
School and had almost finished by the time the 
Supreme Court was ready. The DeFunis case had 
great consequences in arousing feelings and stirring 
reflection, but it did nothing to clarify the constitu- 
tional standing of special admissions. 

Large-scale attempts to increase the numbers of 
minorities in selective colleges and professional 
schools have a short history. In medical schools for 
example, the effort became general less than ten years 
ago. These initial actions were compelled neither by 
government nor by courts. They were the product 
rather of the recognition, by whites as well as blecks, 
that the barriers to educational opportunity did not 
tumble in a day after the civil rights victories of the 
1950s and early 1960s. Black demand, white aware- 
ness, riots in the cities, and the death of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. were all a part of what brought the change, 
but its deeper and more durable cause was the growing 
conviction that there was a fundamental contradiction 








McGeorge Bundy, president of the Ford Foundation, was 


formerly a dean at Harvard and national security adviser to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 
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between an asserted opposition to racism and the 
maintenance, by whatever process of selection, of 
essentially all-white colleges and professional schools. 
Law schools, medical schools, graduate schools, and 
selective colleges all across the country began to recog- 
nize a direct responsibility to find and make room for 
larger numbers of qualified nonwhites. 

Many legitimate purposes have animated those 
engaged in this effort, but the deepest and most 
general objective—toward which any one school or 
college can do only a little—has been to ensure full 
and fair access to all parts of our social, economic, and 
professional life for nonwhite Americans. Of course 
all kinds of Americans deserve such access, and it is 
right to remember from the outset that no past injus- 
tice permits us to set any one group above any other. 
But there can be no blinking the enormous and unique 
set of handicaps which our whole history, right up to 
the present, has imposed on those who are not white. It 
is not the fault of today’s laws or of the present 
Supreme Court that racism should be our most 
destructive inheritance. But that reality makes the 
effort to overcome it a matter of the most compelling 
interest. 

The essence of this new enterprise, whether at the 
college or the graduate level, has been the making of 
special attempts to find, attract, enroll, and support 
students who are members of disadvantaged racial 
minorities. So far this has meant mainly blacks, and in 
this discussion I shall often refer to them alone, simply 
to shorten matters. But the programs are directed also 
at Hispanic students and native Americans, and often 
at Americans of Asian origin. They include one or all 
of the following elements: active recruitment, targets 
or goals or even quotas for numbers enrolled, high 
levels of financial aid, and special courses or other 
academic arrangements when they are needed to help 
the student succeed. In all these programs attention to 
race, indeed special attention because of race, has 
been essential. 

These new programs, in medical schools and else- 
where, have not yet been comprehensively and com- 
paratively studied, and even if we knew more about 
them than we do, we could not know enough for confi- 
dent judgment of their effects. The first medical 
students to enter by special admissions have not yet 
had time to prove themselves as practicing physicians, 
and in any case the programs of the medical schools 
have changed in shape while the number of minority 
students admitted has been growing, from less than 
300 in 1968 to 1400 in 1976. Such evidence as we 


have—much of it oral and informal—suggests that 2 


most medical schools have had a great deal to learn in 


this short time about judging minority candidates, d 
about helping them to come to terms with their own. 
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- . environment, and about treading the narrow and 
. . necessary pach between sympathetic recognition of 
. . difficulties ard cynical or condescending acceptance 
: . of unsatisfadtory performance. Many minority stu- 
. dents have aad much to learn about these same 
|. matters. 


"These corclusions seem to fit not only medical 
schools but law schools and selective colleges, public 
and private. n law schools, the number of minorities 
has more tkan tsebled in less than ten years. In 
selective colleges, where the general effort began a 
- little earlier, the results over a fifteen-year period are 
at least comparable, and the process has grown steadi- 
| ly more skill ul and effective. The slowest progress so 
far has beer in the area of 
graduate education in the 
- arts and sciences, but even 

here the 19 0s heve seen a 
convincing «demonstration 
that grea'ly increased 

numbers of minority stu- 
cents can succeed if they are 
energetically: recrigted and 





"x adequately supposted. 


-Racial mestrus: and misunderstanding have not 
been ‘exorcised by these programs, and sensitive 


ei observers know that all concerned, white and nonwhite 


3 alike, have < long way to go. But there is a clear and 
positive relacion between effort and success in these 


m programs, | aad much evidence that they are working 


better now tian when they began. It is surely not an 
accident that the California opinion has aroused 
affected gros ps and institutions to the submission of a 
wholly unprecedented number of briefs defending the 
use of racia considerations as a necessary means of 
enlarging the enrollment of nonwhite students in 
selective ins.itutions. One of the most important of 


E 1 these briefs s the one filed by the federal government 


on September 19 zfter intense and prolonged debate, a 
brief strongly opposing the California decision. 


""B ut the Cal fornia decision also has its passion- 
ate-supperters, and it is important to under- 
stazd the strong and honorable forces, social 
and legal, that have brought this situation before the 
Supreme Ceart. 

The mora and intellectual standing of those who 
complain against special admissions is not in doubt. 
When we fisd on the same side men as different as 
Justice Douglas ard the late Alexander Bickel of Yale, 
and when a Cour: that has earned respect and even 
criticism for its liberalism comes down as hard as has 
the Supreme Court of California, we must understand 
what troubles them so much. 


















The first and strongest of their contentions is simply 
that both in the law and in common feeling there has 
developed a heavy suspicion of any program, whatever 
its motive, which gives members of one race any 
advantage over members of another on account of race 
alone. Ironically but understandably, the most sweep- 
ing and eloquent expressions of this sentiment may 
have come from the leaders in the battle for black civil 
rights. 

In 1947 Thurgood Marshall himself, then the direc- 
tor of the Legal Defense and Educational Fund of the 
NAACP, denounced the classification by race under 
which the laws of Texas deprived Herman Sweatt of 
admission to law school: “There is no understandable 


There can be no blinking the enormous and 
unique set of handicaps which our whole 
history, right up to the present, has imposed 


on those who are not white. 


factual basis for classification by race, and under a 
long line of decisions by the Supreme Court, not on the 
question of Negroes, but on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, all courts agree that if there is no rational basis 
for the classification, it is flat in the teeth of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” As we shall see, the defenders of 
special admissions programs argue strongly today that 
the use of racial classifications in those programs is 
not only rational but necessary for compelling pur- 
poses; but what deserves emphasis first is that it is easy 
to relate both the logic and the feeling of Thurgood 
Marshall's outburst in Texas to the reaction of those 
who feel that when it comes to choosing who shall be a 
doctor, there is no rational basis for using color asa test. 

A closely related objection to special admissions is 
that they seem to many to require the use of racial 
quotas. There has been much haggling about the 
difference between goals and quotas, and I shall argue 
that the distinction is not trivial, but when in fact a 
fixed number of places is reserved for qualified minor- 
ities (the situation at Davis), it becomes hard to deny 
that some spaces that would otherwise be open to all 
are now closed off to whites. One cannot miss the 
fervor in the opinion of Justice Mosk for the California 
court: "No college admission policy in history has 
been as thoroughly discredited in contemporary times 
as the use of racial percentages. Originated as a means 
of exclusion of racial and religious minorities from 
higher education, a quota becomes no less offensive 
when it seems to exclude a racial majority." The 
fervor is underlined, if anything, by the rhetorical 
excess of the suggestion that a majority that has a full 
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and open chance at 84 percent of the places available 
is "excluded." 

Not surprisingly, it is Professor Bickel who is most 
eloquent of all. Nothing in the briefs supporting Mr. 
Bakke's claim is as strong as the argument Bickel put 
forth in DeFunis. He tells us flatly that it is quite 
simply wrong 


to require the employment or the admission to a school 
or tc any other position of unqualified or less qual fied 
persons solely on the basis of their race. When this is 
done, a cost is paid in loss of efficiency and in injustice 
. . . [I]n a society in which men and women expect to 
succeed by hard work and to better themselves by 
making themselves better, it is no trivial moral wrorg to 
proceed systematically to defeat this expectation; the 
more so as for some groups that do not now benefit f-om 
affirmative action programs prejudice has only recently 
been overcome, and the expectation that members of 
such groups might rise by merit has just begun te be 
fully met . . . [T]o reject an applicant who meets 
established, realistic, and unchanged qualifications in 
favor of a less qualified candidate is morally wrong, and 
in the aggregate, practically disastrous. 


Driven by convictions like these, Justice Douglas (in 
a separate opinion on the merits in DeFunis) reached 
the conclusion that any admissions program must fail 
unless it is handled in a “racially neutral way” (his 
italics). Sharing this judgment, and quoting libzrally 
from the Douglas opinion, the California Supreme 
Court reached the same conclusion: Whatever the 
processes of admission, they must be racially neutral. 
Whatever methods and standards are used, they must 
be "applied without regard to race." 

To the average reader, all this may seem fair 
enough. Why then is it so shocking to the institutions 


No racially neutral process of choice will 
produce more than a handful of minority 
students in our competitive colleges and 


professional schools. 


that would be principally affected? The reason is 
simple, if also painful: the gaps in social, economic, 
educational, and cultural advantage between -acial 
minorities and the white majority are still so wide that 
there is no racially neutral process of choice that will 
produce more than a handful of minority students in 
our competitive colleges and professional schools. 
Let us stay with medical schools and blacks alone 
and look back at 1967—1968, the last year tefore 
special admissions began to be significant. In tha- year 
there were 735 blacks in medical schools, but 71 
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percent of them had been admitted by ways that were 
far from racially neutral: they were at Howard and 
Meharrv, then and now the country's two predomi- 
nantly black medical schools. Out in the broad white 
world of a hundred other medical schools, the 211 
blacks enrolled in all four classes were only 0.6 percent 
of the total, though blacks are about 12 percent of the 
total population. Today, as a consequence of a nation- 


wide ten-year effort, there are some 3000 blacks, 5 


percent of the total, in the mainly white medical 
schools. It is an extraordinary transformation. And 
what most close observers believe is that if these same 
mainly white medical schools were driven back to “ra- 
cially neutral" admissions, the number of blacks 
would slide back close to where it was in 1968. A 
parallel impact would be felt in other professional 
schools and in selective colleges. The consequences of 
such a backsliding, both to the aspirations of racial 
minorities and to the honorable efforts of whites, are 
mildly described by the word catastrophic. The mes- 
sage would go out, to something like one sixth of our 
nation, that all the words of a generation since Brown 
are hollow—that the educational doors are to be 
neutrally open, but only to an overcrowded staircase 
on which nearly all of those with a head start will be 
white. 

The reasons for this conclusion are both multiple 
and simple. First, we must agree that selective colleges 
and professional schools do want entering students 
who are not merely qualified but highly qualified. 
They have learned that when other things are equal, 
the applicant with the better academic record and the 
better test scores is more likely to succeed. Records 
and scores must be handled with care, and it is easy to 
make too much or too little of them. It is much less 
easy to deny the reality they 
tend to reflect: that devel- 
oped capacity for certain 
kinds of analysis, familiarity 
with certain kinds of knowl- 
edge, successful experience 
of certain. kinds of mental 
effort, and natural exposure 
to a social environment in 
which those things are encouraged are all strongly 
relevant to a person's promise. In America today 
disadvantaged racial minorities are still greatly under- 
represented among those best qualified on these crite- 
ria alone. The burden of centuries has not been lifted 
in the short and stressful decades since Brown. 
selective colleges and professional schools admitting 
students as they admitted them fifteen years ago 
would soon be nearly lily-white again. 


This result is not desired by the California Supreme. UE 
Court, nor indeed by most of those who have been ~> 
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— . štirred tc the support of DeFunis and Bakke. The most 
>. zealous of these supporters usually insist that the need 










5 p. increase educational opportunities for disadvan- 


is de the California Supreme Court 
-&oncern, and the latter went so far as 
rety of "racially neutral" activities 


idenee to buttress its suggestions, and on 
this issue the reply of the university, in its brief before 
the Supreme Court, is dev- 
stating. HB demonstrates 
plainly. tha’ at present any 
method of choice: or recruit- 
ment which is racially neu- 
tral will produce a dispro- 
portionate aumber of white 
candidates. | it shews that as 
Ma group whites outnumber 
nonwhites at all levels of advantage and disadvantage; 
on any criteria that are truly nonracial they will sure- 
ly get al bet a very few of the places. Moreover, this 
demonstratwn conforms entirely with the experience 





- of other selective institutions. 


c Among tose who have worked hardest and longest 
- en this matter the agreement is overwhelming. If you 
want to enlsrge the numbers of minority students in 
selective co leges and professional schools you simply 
must make race a factor in your work. You must 
target blacks and Hispanics and others in your recruit- 
ing; you must assess their promise in the light of the 
specific disadvantage that their race itself still carries. 
If you wisk to attract well-qualified candidates you 
must earn a: reputation for real accessibility; you must 
become known as a place that accepts minorities in 
more than token numbers. You must then spend time 


7. and money well beyond your normal standards in 


helping them survive and succeed. Precisely because it 
^ js not yet “racially neutral" to be black in America, a 

 racially neutral standard will not lead to equal oppor- 
tunity for biacks. 
— That race mus: be one factor in fair admissions does 
not of itself determine how that factor should be 
weighed. or wha: process would come closest to fair- 
ness at all. Neither can it be asserted that race is the 
only form of disadvantage that needs special attention. 
There are whites: who deserve special help and blacks 
who do not. Not everyone would endorse as wise the 
particular method of affirmative action chosen by the 
medical faculty at Davis. The university itself now 
recognizes that it was misleading to describe the 
program atthe beginning as open to all disadvantaged 
applicants, when in fact its real purpose was to find 





and enroll the best qualified members of racial minor- 
ities. And there is a real distinction between quotas 
and goals which is worth preserving and which may 
have been partly obscured at Davis. Goals are targets 
you set out to meet and perhaps exceed by finding 
genuinely qualified people, but you are not rigidly 
bound by them. Certainly quotas have at times been 
invidious ceilings. They can also be regarded as a 
number of places open by right without regard to qual- 
ity; there is a hint of that in some of the pressure-group 
politics of some blacks and Chicanos in California. 
The notion of a fixed quota also carries with it a flavor 


The most persistent of all the attractive 
illusions in our country may be that racism 


can be ended by one single blow. 


of the absolute that may be inappropriate in a process 
which otherwise seeks to emphasize the wide variety of 
considerations taken into account, and to make deci- 
sions candidate by candidate, at least when the issue is 
close. (Indeed, the more one thinks about selective 
admissions the more one wonders whether it is not due 
process, rather than equal protection, that should be 
the final test of fairness.) 

But the fact that a distinction is important on other 
grounds may not make it useful for judges. The word 
“quota” is offensive because it was animated origi- 
nally by a desire to exclude. “Goal” is a good word, 
implying an effort to attract and enroll a needed kind 
of person. Yet both operationally and constitutionally 
the distinction between them may be too fine for the 
Court. 

This year Professor Gordon Sabine of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute has reviewed successful pro- 
grams of special admissions in five selective colleges 
(public and private, eastern and midwestern). Over. a 
dozen years these institutions together have increased 
their nonwhite enrollments from about 225 to nearly 
2700. Mr. Sabine found that while none of them had 
rigid quotas, either as ceilings or floors, all of them 
had used broad targets and believed that such targets 
were essential to their success—to ensure the neces- 
sary administrative effort, to permit planning for 
financial aid budgets, and to produce a sense of real 
opportunity among applicants. And targets that are 
met do result in the reduction of the opportunities of 
other candidates, just as surely as quotas. It is not 
surprising that Bakke's friends at court appear in the 
end to be as hostile to one as to the other. Indeed it is 
not hard to imagine goals or targets more offensive in 
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their real consequences than the procedure at Davis, 
whatever its proper name. 

Yet the difference between quotas and goals 
remains real, and it was near the heart of :he heated 
debate over the Bakke brief filed for the United 
States. The first draft of that brief contained an 
extended and powerful attack on quotas. The govern- 
ment finally decided, I think correctly, that the record 
does not show clearly just what the Davis procedure 
was. The government dropped its long discussion of 
quotas and confined itself to an equally powerfu! and 
extensive argument supporting the constitugonality of 
"minority-sensitive" admissions programs. t express- 
ly avoided “reasonable selected numerical targets for 
minority admissions.” But it also sharply contrasted 
such targets with “rigid exclusionary quotas,” and its 
eventual view of quotas is not likely to be friendly. In 
effect the Justice Department's brief constitutes a 
strong invitation to all selective institutiors to place 
themselves well on the safe side of the fine line sepa- 
rating goals and quotas. 

To most of those who believe in making room for 
minorities in selective institutions, it is not the Davis 
program in itself that must be saved—it is rather the 
argument of the California Supreme Court that must 
not stand. There is force in the university's claim that 
its method, as now announced and understood, is both 
forthright and effective, and no one who has close 
experience of the formidable complexities aad costs of 
any process of selective admission will regasd these as 
trivial advantages. (Justice Douglas, perhass because 
he was forty years away from his own direct experi- 
ence of the matter, took a particularly cavaber view of 
such considerations, although he himsef recom- 
mended “a separate classification" of mincrity appli- 
cations.) Still, there are many successful programs of 
affirmative action that are different from the one at 
Davis. What does not exist, in any selective:college or 
professional school, is a successful program of affir- 
mative action which has been arranged in a racially 
neutral, a truly color-blind, way. Those whe believe in 
racially neutral ways to help racial misorities in 
selective colleges and professional schools sznply can- 
not have it both ways. Their motives are zdmirable, 
but they are demanding the impossible. 

The infirmity of the California court's argument 
goes even further. If affirmative action is required to 
be racially neutral in the field of admissions, why not 
also in all remedial work, whether before or after 
admission? Does the Constitution bar federal pro- 
grams like that of the National Science Feundation, 
which has provided millions of dollars to heip minori- 
ties prepare for medical school admission? Does it 
forbid what the schools themselves have done to help 
keep minorities on track, or what law schools, with 
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federal help, have done in summer study programs for 
niinorities interested in the law, or what the American 
Association of Medical Colleges has done to help its 
members by maintaining a Minority Student Regis- 
try? Is it racially un-neutral simply to go looking for 
blacks if you don’t look equally hard at everyone else? 

More broadly, there is great relevance in the large 
set of situations reflected in the federal case now 
called Adams v. Califano, which has yet to reach the 
Supreme Court. This case responds to the reality that 
11 public higher education in six southern states there 
is much that is still separate and unequal. A remedy is 
clearly needed, and the federal courts have required 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to 
set guidelines for that remedy. The guidelines issued in 
July by Secretary Califano are too complex for 
cetailed review, but one aspect of their nature is 
evident throughout: they are not racially neutral. They 
reflect the disparity that plainly exists in the present 
cpportunities of blacks and whites in these institutions, 
end they require that explicit attention be given to the 
reeds of both groups. They claim to be fair, but they 
are not color-blind. The special world of these particu- 
lar institutions, of course, is one where there is an 
ample historv of past discrimination, and such a 
Fistory has acquired its own meaning in the legal prec- 
edents. But it requires no leap of fancy to discern a 
rarallel between what was done actively and explicitly 
i1 these cases and what was done passively and tacitly, 
i1 a general context of racial inequality, throughout 
cur educational system. 

A final thought suggests itself as we consider the 
call for “racial neutrality”: the phrase lends itself to 
monsensical responses. One, as counsel have noted, 
vould be to draw winners from among the qualified by 
let. Another, hypothetically, might have been the 
development of a pair of equally treated student 
bodies, white and nonwhite, with openings in racially 
proportionate numbers. In California such a method 
might by now have produced minority medical stu- 
dents at a rate of 25 percent of the total. Is it not of 
some interest that such a program would surely have 
been thought constitutional at least between 1896 
(Plessy) and 1950 (Sweatt)? Solutions like these are 
defensibly neutral but clearly foolish. So the more one 
tainks about it, the less it is possible to believe that the 
way to get beyond the stubborn problem of racism is to 
be neutral about the realities it has produced. 


o far we may have established the importance 
of action to increase minority enrollment, 
and we may even have made good our claim 

that this simply cannot be done in a racially neutral 

way. But the two hurdles we recognized at the outset 
























1ehow wrong to admit “less quali- 
use of race, and is it not doubly 
ve space for them at the inescapable 
ers in the competition? 

«th the matter of qualification. Here 
with two quite different issues, one 
xher subtle. The simple one is prob- 
e important: the friends of affirma- 
nd should stipulate their strenuous 
sin ideni dde of students who will not be 





| es 1 d 4 lake it for — that there is no gain to 
anyone in the gre aduation of unqualified persons, men 
or women who will never make good lawyers or 
doctors or teachers. We should recognize, moreover, 
that the acceptable floor for entry may, in some 
measure, and by some measurement, go up over time, 
at least if. these professions remain in very high 
demand. We ma) well doubt that there are more great 
lawyers now tham in the age of Hughes and Holmes, or 
Marshall asd Webster, but we should not be surprised 
if there are more good ones; and a good one is much 
better, for Bis c vents and for the profession, than one 
who is net good. The case against producing low-grade 
physicians and surgeons is at least as strong. 

c Soit becomes a matter of decisive importance that 
if mincrity candidates are to have special considera- 
tion, they must frst be qualified for admission. This is 
a test whica the litigating institutions have accepted 
and claim to meet. But hon- 
esty compes the recognition 
that however it may be now 
at the Davis Medical 
School, anc however it may 
have been at the Washing- 
ton Law Schoo in 1971, 
there have been times and 
places in the las: decade in which a close examination 
of the qualisications and performance of some minori- 
ty students would have been embarrassing. On this 
point we need net question motive; if some admissions 
and degree decisions may have been cynically patron- 
izing, others were well-intentioned and merely naive. 
Yet we know from the eloquent protests of such black 
leaders as Kenneth Clark and Roy Wilkins that an 
insulting double standard can exist, and also that it is 
as repellent to blacks as it is offensive to the general 
sense of justice. 

. But what is most important is that on the limited 
evidence we have there is much less of this sort of 
thing new than there was in the first heat of awakened 
concern (and perhaps less at any time than courthouse 
or hospital rumors suggest). While both the court 
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record and the judicial precedents are silent on the 
point, the weight of the evidence available elsewhere 
suggests that a steadily growing percentage of the men 
and women of minority origin who are. | 
selective colleges, law schools, medic | 
graduate schools are “making it." Sc. 1008- 
ing with more skill and giving better s C 
who enroll. Some fail or drop out, as 
tively fewer) whites do. But the rates o tri- 
tion are now reported to be roughly co ak he 








failure and dropout rate of white males so e thirty or - 25 
ltheir. = 
own professional training at about that time can fairly | 





forty years ago. Middle-aged men who: received 


be asked to consider whether a class with records as 
good as their own should be considered as inderquali- 
fied. | 

] labor this point because both logic and sentiment 
suggest that it may be central to the thinking of a 
great many Americans, however little it may appear in. 
records and arguments. No one is arguing for the 
admission of the unqualified, and there is no finding 
in Bakke that such admissions have occurred. Indeed, 
there is not in Bakke any serious legal challenge to the 
generally accepted proposition. that the elemental 
decision on whether a candidate is qualified for 
medical school must be left to the professional judg- 
ment of faculties and their agents. 

So the issue actually presented to the Supreme 
Court is also the issue presented as a matter of real 
choice in our whole system of higher education. The 
question is not, as emotion so often suggests, whether 


The burden of centuries has not been lifted in 
the short and stressful decades since Brown. 


we should push forward unqualified people. The ques- 
tion is much more subtle: Among the qualified, how 
shall we choose? 

The test, as Bakke and his many friends see it, is 
comparative. Their claim, asserted in varying temper 
and emphasis, is triple: that their man is more qual- 
ified than some who were preferred at least in part 
because of race; that in any general process of admis- 
sion the more qualified should be preferred to the less 
qualified; and that, above all, in making such choices 
between individuals the Constitution requires color 
blindness. 

We are near the center of the matter. Let us recog- 
nize the reality: in affirmative action to admit more 
members of racial minorities, there are and will be 
measurable differences, among those admitted, be- 
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tween the average test scores and academic records of 
minorities and those of whites. The scores and records 
of blacks and other minorities are such that this result 
is inescapable, at least for the present. A similar rela- 
tive weakness in test scores has existed in other groups 
in the past and has been gradually overcome. There is 
also a clear relation between low scores and low sacio- 
economic status, which hits racial minorities with 
particular force. Of course not all members of racial 
minorities have low scores or poor records, just as not 
all are culturally or economically disadvantaged. 
There is indeed a growing pool of applicants whc are 


There are whites who deserve special help 


and blacks who do not. 


black or brown and bright by any test. Nonetheless, 
the average scores for most racial minorities are lower 
than the comparable scores for whites. 

But does it follow, as Professor Bickel seems to aave 
thought, that to admit such lower-scoring minority 
applicants is “morally wrong" and "practically disas- 
trous"? Does a difference in such “established, realis- 
tic, and unchanged qualifications" mean that those 
who fali short on these measurements are “less quali- 
fied"? Or does it mean-only that when one prefers a 
candidate who is weaker in such relatively measurable 
qualifications, one must have some good and solid 
reason? Race for a moment aside, the latter standard 
is clearly the right one. Sensitive admissions off.cers 
agree that while scores and records can tell vou a lot at 
the upper and lower margins, they give little guidance 
in the hard cases of choice among those who are 
academically qualified but not extraordinary. 

There is much confusion about scores and records, 
and their full meaning is not understood by anyone. 
But among the recognized experts, both friendiy and 
critical, there is something close to agreement that 
they do not constitute an absolute guide to ater 
performance. To read their portent is still an art and 
not a science. It is quite true that at the heights and 
depths they are relatively reliable predictors, at east 
of academic performance, and that is why the exoeri- 
enced admissions officer will need unusual reasons to 
deny those near the top or admit those near the bo:tom 
on these measurements. To read these numbers may 
be an art, but that does not make them harder te use 
than letters of recommendation or interviews. It is not 


ns . the perfection of the tests and records so much as the 
- expensive imperfection of all other methods that has 


given them weight, especially in professional schcols. 
Closely examined, neither records nor test scores 





nor any criterion of admission whatever can be accu- 
rately characterized by Professor Bickel's heavy 
phrase; there are no such things as "established, realis- 
tc, and unchanged qualifications." Even where 
records and tests have been used most mechanically it 
has been only because of their relative advantage; 
among thoughtful admissions officers it has always 
been agreed that when time permitted and educational 
need required, it was right to look at other things. I put 
tie point most gently. Especially at the undergraduate 
level, most admissions officers will say that mechan- 
ical reliance on any such measurement is what would 
be “morally wrong" and 
"practically disastrous." 
Recognizing their fallibility, 
knowing they will make mis- 
takes and commit unfair- 
ness, they nonetheless reach 
out to try to identify promise 
and quality of all sorts. They look at other things, not 
only for help at the margins, but because they think 
tiese other things are critical to the quality of the 
s udent body as a whole. 

Now we are right at the heart of it. Is race itself 
permissibly such another thing to look at? If I am a 
Gualified black (in the basic sense already discussed), 
may not my blackness perhaps make me more quali- 
fed? Have I had something extra to go through? If I 
score 550 where a middle-class white scores 650, have 
I shown as much or more of what is so critical to 
success in learning—-a determination to learn? Can I 
Lring a different and needed perspective? Is there a 
special need for people like me in courts and hospitals 
and on college faculties? May the profession itself be 
Letter if more people of my race are in it? Can my 
presence and participation as a student enlarge the 
educational experience of others? Does the whole 
society somehow have a need for me in this profession 
taat it simply does not have, today, for one more 
vhite? If the answer to these questions, or some of 
trem, is yes, are not my qualifications by that much | 
i nproved, and improved precisely by my blackness? If. 
so, at some point it becomes right that I should be — . 
admitted; I am not “less qualified" when all thingsare —— 
considered. T 

I put this case by questions because I wish to - 
emphasize that it is not necessary here to be dogmatic. | 
i1 response to dogma. It is quite enough to argue that | 
i would be a dangerous and sweeping business, in the - 
present state of our knowledge and experience, to 
answer all these questions in the negative. Yet that is ` 
precisely what Professor Bickel's argument and the - 
cpinion of the California court would require. 

Surely one may hope that the Supreme Court will - 
reject such certainty, expressed as it was by men | 
















admittedly mexpert in judging the needs of California 
1edicine. 1t is not from exposure to the social reality 

med ine and health care in that state, but only 
r rse reading of what has been said and 
y te protect racial minorities, that one 
ie California court's conclusion. (This 
-a through-the-looking-glass quality to 
briefs on both sides; Bakke’s friends in 










































excl m of minorities.) 
"Tob be: a juu of a disadvantaged racial minority 
may not in itself be a positive qualification for entry 
-into medica! scheol in California. But how can the 
- California court be so sure? And if it is not so sure, 
how can it say that the Constitution compels racial 
neutrality? Yet if racial neutrality must be required of 
the medical schoel at Davis, must it not be required 
everywhere else on public, and maybe also private, 
higher education? Would it not be necessary also in all 
forms of affirmative action all through our society? Is 
this what Allan Bakke’s grievance requires of the 
Constitution? 

























ut what a5out quotas, or even goals? Are they 
not arbitrary and discriminatory? Certainly 
they could be, if unqualified candidates were 
admitted or if their numbers went beyond the compel- 
ling needs e? the: profession or the state. There is no 
such claim in Bakke; at Davis about one sixth of the 
places were held for qualified members of minorities, 
who make up about a quarter of the state's population. 
Even if it really was the minority entrants who beat 
Bakke out, and even though his scores were better 
than theirs, still. as long as one grants that to be black 
< or Chicano can be in itself a qualification, the program 
: does not seem excessive. Indeed, it is not the sixteen 
places that are denounced by Bakke and his support- 
ers—it is the award of any admission at all on grounds 
even partly related to race. It is not the size of the 
space reserved, or even its existence, that is the ulti- 
mate basis f the invocation of “equal protection.” 
What Bakke and his friends assert is that race must 
play no part in selective admissions, and they may feel 
themselves forcec to this argument because no other 
will justify ‘heir appeal for constitutional protection. 
Thus Bakke and the California court are asserting 
- an absolute claim when what we really face here is 
. conflicting walues which have to be compared in 
weight. There car be no doubt at all that if the number 
*. of nonwhites goes up in selective schools and colleges, 
- the numberof whites will go down. Some will be rejec- 
ted who would otherwise have been accepted. But what 
needs attention is the magnitude of this consequence. 
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Set Bakke himself to one side for a moment and 
consider the net damage to disappointed white appli- 
cants, as a group, arising from the nationwide admis- 
sion of racial minorities to medical schools. (This is a 
reasonable course even in considering Bakke as an 
individual, because he applied not only to Davis, with 


its relatively large and rigid goal for minoriiies,but to ` 


a number of other medical schools with other kinds of 
programs. He wants to be a doctor, not a Davis grad- 
uate.) In 1975-1976, there were just uncer 35,000 
white applicants for medical school, and 22,000 of 
them were not accepted. In the same year the total 
number of minority candidates accepted and enrolled 
was 1400. If not one minority candidate had been 
accepted, the entering classes throughout the country 
could have accommodated less than 7 percent of the 
disappointed whites. In this raw statistica! sense, at 
least 93 percent of the majority’s problem lies in some- 
thing else. 

The most important "something else" is a simple 
excess of demand over supply. More people of all sorts 
want to be doctors than ever before, and for powerful 
reasons. In the last ten years the number of formal 
applicants has increased by 130 percent, while the 
number of places available has increased by only 66 
percent. And these figures undoubtedly understate the 
change, because as the pressure for admission grows, 
the number of those who select :hemselves out of the 
competition and do not apply must be growing. This is 
no new phenomenon; even in the 1950s as much as one 
third of any given freshman class at Harvard College 
announced a desire to enter mecicine, and it was one 
of the healthy functions of the undergraduate course 
in organic chemistry to reduce this percentage and 
thus spare some of this talent for other pursuits. The 
doctor is respected, well paid, and helpful te mankind; 
why should not growing numbers of ambitious and 
able young people seek to follow this high calling? 
And since it is a stubborn fact that the country cannot 
and will not create medical schools for all. there is a 
crunch in the admissions office. In this situation there 
can be no absolute right of admission. 

Most of the competition the waite males f face comes 
from other white males, but it is interesting that even 
if one persists in pitting white males agaist others, 
their most dangerous rivals, quantitatively, are not 
specially admitted black or Hispanic males, but 
women of all races. Since 1968 the number of women 
entering medical schools has risen from 8 percent to 25 
percent of the total. A parallel increase has occurred 
in law schools. No constitutional issue is raised by this 
dramatic change, which is probably not at an end; the 
women admitted have had generally competitive 
records on the conventional measures. But their new . 
presence is certainly a large part of the social reality - 












which càn create, at least temporarily, a sense of some 
frustration among ambitious white males. The 4000 
young women who have entered medical school this 
year have a lot more to do with the rejection of men 
like Bakke than any special admissions program for 
minorities. 

. But let us return to Bakke: it is not statistics alone 
that suggest the fault assignable to minority admis- 
sions programs in his case is small. It is evident in the 
history of his effort, if not in the appellate arguments, 
that his central trouble was his age. Hë was ter years 
older than the ordinary candidate for admission. 
Medical education is a prolonged affair at best, and 
the profession has been troubled for years by the fact 
that even if a student proceeds promptly along ali the 
usual tracks—college, medical school, internship, and 
often specialty boards—he or she can be well in the 
thirties before being fully prepared for practice. Bakke 
would have been over forty at best, and rightly or 
wrongly this fact was a considerable handicap to 
him. 

Conversely, what is most impressive about Bakke is 
not his scores but his determination. It seems at least 
possible, from the admittedly fragmentary evidence, 
that the authorities at Davis would have made a better 
judgment to admit Allan Bakke precisely because he 
so cleatly cared so much; moreover, his health ahd 
energy levels appear to be high enough to justify some 
flexibility in considering his age. And it can be argued 
today that Whether he wins or loses his legal case, he 
has made sacrifices in fighting it which somehow 
ought to win for him even now what he has wanted 
most in life—a chance to be a doctor. 


No one is arguing for the admission of the 


unqualified. 


Botli Bakke's age and his determination are largely 
absent from the legal arguments. Constitutionally 
they do not seem to count. But they are what really 
mattered in his case. Together they are a powerful 
concrete demonstration of the difficulty of the art of 
choice among those qualified. 

Thus both general and specific evidence, not 
reached by the legal arguments, combine to suggest 
that any hurt sustained by whites in general or Bakke 
in particular is only doubtfully and marginally related 
to special admission of minorities. Moreover, there is 
no way of avoiding some such displacement if in fact 
there are to be more nonwhites in medical schools. 
Since everyone except perhaps Bakke himself appears 
to agree that more qualified nonwhites are in fact 





needed, there is a flavor of Catch-22 about the argu- 
ments of his friends and the California court. They 
want more blacks, and that means fewer whites, but 
any program that produces more blacks by consid- 
ering blackness in any way is by that very fact uncon- 
stitutionally unfair! Can this kind of thinking lead to 
sound constitutional law? 


hiven the maghitude of the issues presented, it 
is a matter of more than technical interest 
that the path from Bakke’s real situation to 
the racial cause asserted in court is so long and 
tenuous. As lawyers on both sides have noted, the 
record is thin. From what is formally before the 
Supreme Court there is no way of knowing whether 
the Davis program has truly embodied all the right - 
reasons and good intentions expressed in Professor 
Mishkin's brilliant brief for the university (and put 
forward more genérally in this article), no way of 
knowing whether Bakke has suffered injury from it, and 
certainly no way of supporting the claim of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court that there are, or may be, racially 
neutral paths to the desired and desirable result. 

As it considers its judgment, therefore, the Court 
may wish to compare the record beforé it with the 
situation faced by nine other justices twenty-five years 
ago, as they began consideration of the cases eventu- 
ally decided, by a somewhat different nine, two years 
later in the classic case of Brown. First, it may note 
that the case of Brown against Topeka was one of five 
decided at once, cases from as many school districts in 
different parts of the South and border regions. Then 
it may note the long line of 
directly relevant cases pain- - 
fully argued along the way, — 
bearing the names of indi- - 
viduals whose situation was . 
always clearly and directly 
connected to the discrimina- 





tory practice under attack: Murray in Maryland © vs 
(1936); Gaines in Missouri (1938); Sipuel in Oklà- M 
homa (1948); Sweatt in Texasi and McLaurin in ^ 


Oklahoma (1950). When the Supreme Court in Brown 
decided that legally segregated public schools would . 
not do, it had considered out-of-state altetnátives, . 
small segrégated professional schools, admission with - 
physical isolation, and five quite different public - 
school situations. It had required argument and re- li 
argument as it gradually prepared itself to judge. It 
had beforë it a legal record almost twenty yeats deep — 
and as wide as segregation itself. And in a still wider 
sense it was ready to confront the overwhelming 
evidence of more than half a century that separate but _ 
equal schooling, the means of equal protection autho- © 
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Jacques Cousteau's life is a history 
of adventure, excitement, and mystery. 

But none of his many expeditions 
has ever been as unique as the new one 
Cousteau embarks on this year aboard 
Calypso. 

"The Cousteau Odyssey.” 

Four hour-long specials begin on 
November 22nd with "Calypso's Search 
for the Britannic?’ 

Cousteau and Britannic survivor, 


The production of "The Cousteau Odyssey” specials for PBS is made possible by a grart from Atlantic 2ichfield Company to KCET, Los Angeles, 
expressly for the funding of the broadcasts. The specials are produced by Captain Cousteau and Philippe Cousteau 
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eighty-six year old Sheila MacBeth 
Mitchell, return t > the sunken luxury 
liner to find the reason for its disaster. 
Early next year, “The Cousteau 

Odyssey" in two aour specizls explores 
a new theory about a lost civilization 
that has held the -magination of people 
everywhere. 

"Calypso's Search for At. antis. 
Parts Į anc II" 
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the indelible stamp of Cousteaus genius 
on a legend that is sure to keep inspiring 
men for all time. 

Later, Cousteau's never-ending 
search to learn from the past takes him 
to an island buried bv a volcanic erup- 
tion 200 years before the birth of Christ. 

"Diving for Roman Plunder" A 
fantastic story of Grecian art treasures 
stolen by the Romans and recovered 


An ex:raordiaary journey that puts from under the sea by Cousteau. 


in association with KCET. 





Atlantic Richfield Company 













.. Ferguson in 1896, was a fraud. But, 
on shows, the Court was acting at a 
utional analysis was thin. The gov- 
ill Plessy, and it had not been a 
ghtful constitutional law. 
ation is reversed. The Court has in its 
housands of pages of abstract consti- 
purred by Marco DeFunis and Allan 
ime, at least in the strict sense of 
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missions are judged. 
DE jus Donee more, what of the threat of goals or 
c “quotas?” Let it be granted that today special admis- 
sions. present no serious threat to whites as a group— 
a and still less to any minority within that majority. 
What of the principle? What if, one day, every self- 
defined ethaic or cultural minority should demand its 
own quota? Cannot all of us be defined as members of 
some such minerity? And 
what if, then, the individual 
opportunities. open to every 
American should bë com- 
M pressed. w [nin seme narrow 

= racial or etanic percentage? 
While no one can say that 
^. this is happening today, the possibility clearly worries 

- many. 
—But quite aside from the compelling and constitu- 
tionally recegnized difference between being nonwhite 
and belongiag to any other group whatever, there is no 
constitutional warrant for preventing a hypothetical 
future hazard at the expense of present urgent 
needs. Circumstances do change the balance of forces, 

- and a marginal preference which is fair and per- 

-. haps even required in one context could, in another, 

be a flagrant denial of equal protection. A decision 
to allow what is reasonable today is not a decision 

^ to permit abuse tomorrow, not "while this Court 
2e sits.” 














tepping back from the Bakke case, and from 
. the questions directly presented to the Court, 
| we can see that the forces at work here are 
vast, complex, and slow. The most persistent of all the 
attractive illusions in our country may be that racism 
can be ended by one single blow. Another of our cher- 
. ished noiions is that everyone can have what he 

deserves, or even what he wants, especially in the field 
of education. Precisely because our dream is of equal 
chances for all, we have found it hard to recognize that 
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in our marvelously varied population tees is enor- > 
mous diversity in advantage and disadvantage of all E 


sorts. 

Our colleges and universities in their own extraordi- : 
nary variety—unique in the world—reflect in a 
hundred different ways not only these differences 
among us, but different ways of serving the twin ideals - 
of equity and excellence. The autonomy defended for 
Dartmouth by Daniel Webster has been in construc- 
tive contést with the claims of the state through all our 
history. On balance, the record does not support a 
judgment that our colleges and universities would have 
done better if the state had interfered with them 
more. 

Through most of that history, most institutions of 
higher learning, like the rest of America, have been 
blatantly racist; the exceptions have been as few as 
they have been honorable. For only about ten years out 
of our two centuries as a nation has there been a 
serious nationwide attempt to make room in the higher 
reaches of this world for those who have been held 
back so long. The results so far are uncertain, but the 


To take race into account today is better than 


to let the doors swing shut. 


achievement is real, while the asserted dangers are 
hypothetical. If the process is not yet as open and 
skillful as it should be, it is much more open and 
skillful than it was. Faculties still insist on their 
responsibilities, but they are more and more aware 
that there are constituencies all around them that have 
a right to an accounting. Their efforts to meet 
competing claims do not proceed in a vacuum. The 
whole process is incomparablv broader than the 
narrow chains of legal reasoning which are offered to 
the Court, and members of the white majority are 
hardly powerless in that process. Whatever is selective 
will always be imperfectly equitable, but in the 
absence of a persuasive showing of any grave or 
general damage to basic constitutional rights, it would 
seem genuinely tragic to block this great new effort at 
racial fairness just as it begins. 

It would be almost as bad to drive it underground. 
There are those who believe that the best way of 
dealing with the California opinion is to pretend to 
accept it, and to achieve real minority presence by 
assertedly neutral means. The process of final choice 
in selective institutions is always complex and subtle, 
and for understandable reasons admissions officers are 
practiced in husbanding their candor. So it is not at all 
unlikely that in the pursuit of their own convictions 
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o ue could find ways of préferting’ minority candidates 
: While stoutly denying the preference. A more destruc- 
tive subterfuge i is hard to imagine, or one more likely 










complex complaints. 

ed repeat that this effort is young, difficult, and ae: 
ful. What most needs emphasis is its youth. In the lives 
ef. the races, the. professions, and the universities, ten 
- years are but a moment. Some of those who defend 
al firmative action sometimes speak as if it could be a 
rel: ively short matter. If we measure in generations, 
may be right. It seems fair to hope that we can 
have made decisive progress by the time the children 
-of today's children are of college age. But that single 
` generation takes us well beyond the year 2000. For the 
rest of the working lives of those who are now 
concerned with these matters, persistence will be the 
name of the game. 

No one can deny that special admissions programs, 
even at their best, have costs and dangers; the griev- 
ances of Allan Bakke and others may be overstated 
and even misdirected, but they are deeply felt. Racial 
preference can arouse racial antagonism. and the 
general rule that judgment should be based on person- 
al merit alone has its high claims. Still, it seems clear 
that to take race into account today is better than to 
let the doors swing almost shut because of the head 
start of others. We must hope and believe that in the 
long run our effort for equal opportunity will put the 
need for special programs behind us. In that deep 
sense there is no conflict between special admissions 
and every other form of action to help the disadvan- 
taged, white and nonwhite alike. But what special 
admissions, and only special admissions, can do today 
is to make access to the learned professions a reality 
for nonwhites. To get past racism, we must here take 
account of race. There is no other present way. In the 
. words of Alexander Heard of Vanderbilt, "To treat 
— our black students equally, we have to treat them 
- differently." 





to clog the courts with an unmanageable mass of | 





It is not for a layman to tell judges how to fit these 
realities to the Constitution. In its brief to the 
Supreme Court, the University of California con- 
cluded with an appeal to the authority of Paul Freund, 
while the private universities turned to Daniel Web- 
ster. My own last thought is this: It is right to ask of 
the Court in this case that it should find its way to a 
result which somehow respects the reality that the 
world of American higher learning is at last embarked 
upon a long-delayed and indispensable effort to do its — 
part to deal with our most deeply rooted social evil, 
one which was the proximate cause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment itself. To read the words of that amend- 
ment in ways that would cr: ‘pple that effort would 
seem a cruel irony. What is worse, it would be to assert => 
that in the learned professions the equal protection o 
clause somehow requires the perpetuation of de facto 
white supremacy. Worst of all, it would place the great 
moral authority of the Court on the wrong side of a 
fundamental issue, on which it has a hard-won right to 
speak for the national conscience. 

In asking whether the equal protection clause really 
requires all this, | have found myself rereading two of 
the most famous of all judicial comments on the 
Constitution—what it is and what it permits. They _ 
both came from the pen of John Marshallin 1819; 








in considering this question, then, we must never - 
forget, that it is a constitution we are expounding. 


And later in the same opinion: 


Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of 
the constitution, and all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, but consist with 
the letter and spirit of the constitution, are constitu- 
tional. 





If the Constitution is read in this grand manner, can 
it truly be unconstitutional to make room for qualified 
members of racial minorities on the staircase to the 
professions? [J 









HOW THE BARBER FINALLY 
GOT HIMSELF INTO A FABLE 


by William Saroyan 







B here was once a barber who visited a fabulist and said, "Sir, you 
© are not writing enough fables about barbers.” 

"Who, for instance?" the fabulist said, putting down his 
hammer and chisel, for he was writing on stone. 

"Well," the barber said, “me, because I am the barber who 
thought up the complaint, and I want you to say that I am Betros 
of Gultik and am very brave.” 

“What else?” the fabulist said. 

“I do all the good things for men that all barbers do," the barber said, “and then I 
do something no other barber does.” 

"And what is that?" the fabulist said. 

“Do you promise to put me into a fable?" the barber said. 

“No, but I think you ought to tell me just the same," the fabulist said. 

“Very well, then," the barber said. “The thing I do that other barbers do not do is 
this. 1 speak wisdom to my customers.” 

“Give me an example of the wisdom you speak,” the fabulist said. 

“I say to them," the barber said, “ ‘Do not laugh out loud at a cripple.’ ’ 

"1 see," the fabulist said. 

"Are you going to put me in a fable?" the barber said. 

No, | don't think so," the fabulist said. 

The barber said, “Why not? I am not laughing at you and you are a cripple—your 
back is all hunched up, your legs can scarcely support your little body, your head is 
lopsided, your fingers are so twisted nobody can look at them for longer than a glance. 
I am not laughing, so why aren't you going to put me in a fable?" 

"Well," the fabulist said, “if you really want to know the truth, it is this: I would 
much rather have you laugh at me than ask that I put you into a fable." 

The barber pointed a finger. He leaped back in rage. He roared with mock laughter. 
“Leok, look," he said, “everybody look at this deformed little monkey of a man who 
claims to be a fable-writer, he is a fraud, that's what he is—naturally, being deformed, 
he had to learn some trade, so he chose the easiest one in the world." 

The fabulist looked and listened, and then said softly, *Now, perhaps I may put you 
in 2 fable, after all. It is more right for some people to be honest monsters than it is for 
them to be unsuccessful toadies." (J 
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LIES, LIES, LIES 


by Anthony Brandt 


They poison the heart, they cripple 
friendship and love. But sometimes they are 
the beginning of honesty. 


friend of mine told me the following story 
about himself, and it occasioned the reflec- 
tions on lying that are the subject of this 
essay. The story is so ordinary as to be practica ly a 
cliché, but perhaps that makes it all the better as a 
basis for discussion. 

My friend is married, a father, and the owner of a 
beautiful house in the suburbs, an old house sur- 
rounded by terraced lawns and enormous maple trees. 
It was on one of these lawns, he said, on a lovely 
Sunday morning in early June, that the central action 
in his story occurred. He and his wife hac held a large 
party the night before, and he had invited some friends 
from the city whom his wife didn't know. One of them 
was a woman, young, very attractive, who came and 
left by herself, who clearly knew him well, and whom 
his wife naturally regarded with mingled curiosity and 
suspicion. He knew that eventually his wife would 
challenge him for an explanation. Who was she? How 
did he know her? Why did he ask her to the party? He 








spent the evening, he said, wondering when the chal- 
lenge would come and how he would respond to it. The 
party was so large, however, and host and hostess were 
so busy, that the question did not come until the next 
morning, when they were sitting on the grass together, 
in the shade of one of the trees. 

The interesting part of the story is that the young 
woman was not my friend's mistress, to use the old- 
fashioned word, and he was not sure that he wanted 
her to be. In a sense, then, he had nothing to hide. But 
he clearly felt that he did. For all his success in a 
rather mundane business, which I had better leave 
unnamed, my friend has a great deal of imagination 
and is something of a romantic besides; and one sign of 
it is a tendency to see large meanings in coincidences. 
He had met his young woman friend in what he felt 
was such an extraordinary manner that he was sure it 
meant something equally extraordinary, something — 
transcending the usual love affair. They had entered 
the same shop at the same time, each carrying the 
same make and model of tape recorder, each tape 
recorder needing repair. Thev both, it turned out, had 
to take their tape recorders to another place down- 
town——-all of this took place in New York-—and they 
shared a cab. Afterward they had a drink together 
and wound up spending three hours in a bar, talking. 
He said that she fathomed him—the word is his—in a 
















ast frightening; she guessed his busi- 
; that business, his interest in the ideas 
Jung, and even his university. Before 
inged phone numbers. She subse- 
ecretarial work for him, which he 
=p her in sight, and in a few months 
veen them what he was convinced 
up, was indeed a kind of love 
-yn nature, a fact, he said, it was 
bem to get used to. 
a er all, have something to hide, 
10t supposed to develop intense, inti- 
: ips with other women, even if they 
en't explicitly sexual, and if they do, ordinary 
prudence would seem to dictate that they not then 
parade these relatiomships in front of their wives. 
Nevertheless that is what my friend did, even while the 
relationship: itself was in the process of developing, 
before he knew with any certainty at all what he 
2 wanted from it or what would come of it. He himself 
: (|. does not know why he asked his friend to the party. 
Possibly he was hoping that by putting the two women 
side by side. by juxtaposing them physically, he could 
clarify the emotional iuxtapositions in his mind. Possi- 
bly he was trying to engineer a confrontation, a hyster- 
ical scene which would force a direction on events. 
With a romantic, a man who, almost by definition, 
does not knew hirsel?, anything is possible. As he tells 
— dt, however there was no confrontation, for the 
< evening passed smoothly, and no clarification, either. 
. There was enly the morning after, and the inevitable 
question. 
© When the question came it was right on the mark. 
His wife did not ask w ho i is she, or what is your rela- 
tionship with her. which are the obvious things to ask. 
T She wanted instead to know how they had met. That 
as the heart of i it for Dim. it was He beginning that 
























































| lasting sense e norteniousness. To protect 
ee meaning , the perhaps divine intention he thought 
le saw in 1 the ciFairüstances in which they had met, he 
ed. Any at i :stion, he told me, he might have 
sea with something approximating the truth. 
Certainly the scene. he said, was an occasion for 
simplicity, the soft June morning shedding a kind of 
sastoral innocence on everything, so that whatever he 
‘said was likely to have been taken for the best. But 
that particular question obliterated all possibilities of 
innocence. She was filling in at the office, he told his 
. Wife, and he liked her and thought it might be nice to 
chave her out to the party. Why? he then smilingly 
‘asked her; did she think he was having an affair? 














"Anthony Brandt is the author of Reality Police: The 
Experience af Insenity in America. 


My friend claims not to be a good liar, and in this - 
instance, he said, sweat broke out on his brow even as 
he smiled and he could not meet his wife's eyes. Much 
more interesting, however, is the contempt he said he 
felt almost immediately afterward for his wife, be- 
cause she took his explanation at face value; she. 
believed him, and this filled him with a kind of loath- 
ing, directed not at himself but at her. Loathing and 
disappointment, too: in a way he wanted to be found 
out, wanted his wife to see through his deception, 
wanted her to recognize the possibility of his being 
interesting, a complicated person with more to him 
than she imagined, a dangerous person even; certainly 
not the solid, stable businessman he seemed to be on 
the surface. Although he did not say so, he probably 
wanted an audience as well. What use was his unusual 
relationship with his young friend, after all, if no one 
knew about it? Few of us become involved in serious 
stories—and an affair, even a platonic one, is nothing 
if not a story—without wanting others, at least one 
other, to watch. Every tragedy needs its chorus. That 
may be why, his wife failing him, he told me. 

The contempt he felt for his wife is not hard to 
understand. The criminal inevitably feels contempt for 
his victim; otherwise he could not do to him what he 
does. No one would want to call my friend a criminal, 
but the pattern is the same. It is a question of knowl- 
edge. What the liar conceals is knowledge per se, a 
secret, the bifurcated secret of what he knows and his 
intention to conceal what he knows. The forked tongue 
is indeed an appropriate image for it. He feels for his 
victim the contempt of someone in the know for 
someone out of it, someone who does not even suspect 
there is something to know. His contempt is, of course, 
mixed with envy. The liar cannot help but be jealous of 
those whose minds are uncomplicated by duplicity, 
and he is capable of hating them by virtue of this fact. — 
He sees them enjoying their innocence, reveling in 
guiltlessness, and this gnaws at his soul. | 



















































s I say, it was a commonplace lie. Thousands 
like it must thicken the air every day. 
Husbands and wives are constantly deceiv- 

ing each other, as are friends and lovers, parents and 
children, salesmen, mechanics, poets, and every other 
sort of human being. This is no reason to excuse it, of 
course. Lying may be an everyday occurrence, but that 
does not diminish its capacity to damage or dest: 
love, intimacy, respect, to cripple human relatio 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy n 
bor”: it is the very wora of God. “Thou shalt not. 
a false report. . . ." Moralists ever since have been 
repeating these commands. Practically every. culture 
we know about includes a ban on lying in its s moral 
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code. Montaigne, that most relativistic of moralists, is 
absolute on the matter: 


Lying is an ugly vice. . . . Since mutual uncer- 
standing is brought about solely by way of words, he 
who breaks his word betrays human society. 


He is obviously right. Society could not exist at all if 
we could not take veracity in the constant interckange 
which constitutes society more or less for granted. 

The “more or less," to be sure, is a question of 
judgment. We are almost all liars socially, compli- 
menting hostesses on their inedible meals, assuring our 
sick friends that they look much improved, but tis is 
convention and disturbs only the fanatically honest. 
Since, however, lying of this conventional sort, as well 
as more serious kinds, is so common, most of us recog- 
nize the need for caution in taking other people at face 
value. The social system institutionalizes this caution; 
the standards of evidence in courts of law, the law of 
contracts, the checks and balances we place on politi- 
cians, the elaborate bureaucratic safeguards with 
which we surround programs to help those who daim 
to be helpless: these aré but systematic attemp:s to 
ensure veracity. In those social interchanges where 
there are no institutional safeguards, we must depend 
on the assumed good will of others to reassure 
ourselves that we are being told the truth. Even in 
interchanges which are regulated by law a great deal 
has to be taken on trust. We cannot investigate 
everybody. We are all liars, but if everybody were 
always a liar, society would be in very serious trou- 
ble. 

Nor does one want to excuse lying on the bass of 
motivation. My friend was too honest to claim thzt he 
lied to his wife in order to protect her feelings, but one 
could easily read such a motive into the situation He 
had not, after all, come to any conclusion about his 
relationship with this young woman; he honestly did 
riot know what he wanted from her. To make his wife 
privy to his own uncertainty, doubt, and inconsistency 
could only amount to making her life miserzble, 
perhaps for nothing. Why not let sleeping dogs lic? 

The quantity of proverbial lore on the subject indi- 
cates that this is, in fact, a common justification; bat it 
just won't do. As my friend made clear, he lied to 
protect himself, not his wife. If we may take :he liberty 
of attributing a full range of human emotions to him, 
he lied for a whole variety of reasons, all centered on 
his own advantage. He lied to gain time, to keep his 
options open, to avoid a scene. He lied to prolong the 
excitement of leading a double life. He lied to see if he 
could do it well, to see just how good an actor he was. 
He lied to humiliate his wife, to belittle her without 
her knowing it. He lied to feel guilty, with all the 
perverse satisfaction that that entails. He lied for the 
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sheer pleasure of it, the rush, the frisson. All of these. 
reasons were selfish. So it is with most of us. We 
seldom lie altruistically. 

The curious thing is, however, that when we consid- 
er the alternative—telling the truth—and look at the 
motives for doing that, they often turn out to be 
equally self-serving. Suppose he had sat there on the 
lawn and said, "Well, to tell you the truth, I met her in 
an extraordinary way," and had gone on with the 
whole story, coming out at the end with, say, "She's 
very special to me, and I don't know what's going to 
come of it. I thought you ought to know." There would 
be questions, anxious, angry, and hurt all at once, and 
further explanations: "It doesn't mean that I don't 
love you anymore, not at all. It's just that it seemed 
destined, it seemed meant to be"; or, “Don’t get all 
upset about it; we've controlled ourselves so far, and 
l'm sure we can go on controlling ourselves"; or other 
attempts to mitigate the impact. Eventually it would 
all be up front; and there is no question but that my 
friend would have gained enormously by his confes- 
sion. 


ne has only to question the nature of confes- 
sion to understand the nature of the gains. 
A confession is an admission of weakness or 
fault; it is also a release, it gets something out of one's 
system; and it is a plea for forgiveness. By admitting 
oneself to be at fault one humbles oneself and auto- 
matically gains a virtue which the other cannot deny: 
the virtue of being human, all too human, no better 
than anybody else, a common sinner. One thereby 
gains equality with all mankind. By getting it out of 
one's system one frees oneself from an internal defile- 
ment, places it outside in the open where it can be 
purified and forgotten; one cleanses and absolves 
oneself, rids oneself of guilt so that one becomes free, 
temporarily, of this restraint and may sin again, in the 
recurrent cycle of sin and confession that is so familiar 
to theologians. The confession also shifts the burden of 
censciousness, to borrow a phrase from Susan Sontag, 
onto the other; she must now somehow suffer th 
knowledge that she has been deceived even while she is. 
being asked to forgive the deception. Should she refuse 
to forgive, however, that would ohly be evidence that 
she was proud, vindictive, or, worst of all, a hypocrite, 
for who has not been tempted, and given in to tempta- 
tion? He, on the other hand, has a clear conscience. 
He has done “the right thing." | 
Is this any nobler than the motivations for lying? Is 
it more honest? The deeper we penetrate into people's 
reasons for either telling the truth or lying, the less — 
clear it becomes that one mode of dealing with a situ- — 
ation is less self-serving than the other. Honesty i is the 
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best policy. But of course it is not always the best. We 
do not need Emily Post to tell us that if we are honest 
on all occasions we may gain an incredib s reputation 
for honesty but lose every friend we may ~ave had. As 
soon as we recognize that honesty is a pokey, it & only 
one step further to see that it is exactly equivalent, in 
that respect, to lving. 

One does not have to be conscious of these strategies 
to employ them. George Steiner observzs that “our 
outward speech has ‘behind it’ a concu:sent flow of 
articulate consciousness"; there is our autwarc talk, 
and then there is the flow of words in our mincs, our 
talking to ourselves, our "thinking." Between them, 
Steiner goes on, there is never anything more than 
partial congruence. But behind that, behiad the think- 
ing, the articulate consciousness, there is the fow of 
feeling, while behind that there is still rore feeling, 
deep, abiding patterns of feeling; and the more layers 
we peel away the more difficult it becomes to see how 
to put into words all that is going on insice, how to be 
anything but dishonest no matter what we say. Any- 
thing we say is a selection from the flow ^£ conscious- 
ness; it is a construct, something we build up from 
certain elements and not others; it is à consistency 
chosen from among numerous apparent inconsisten- 
cies, from the general mess of imprecision of feel ng; in 
short it is, or at least it follows the same principle of 
selectivity as, a work of art. 


t is interesting that works of art, rea/ works »f art, 
quite often take as their subject matter the 
distance between what people say azd what they 

think and feel. The literary critic Christopher Ricks, 
in an essay on the prevalence in English Éteratare of 
the pun on lies/lies, in which the one means telling 
untruths and the other means lying prc»e or, more 
specifically, lying with someone, quotes Strakespeare’s 
Sonnet 138: 


When my love swears that she is made of teth, 

I do beleeve her though I know she lyes, 

That she might thinke me some untuterd youth, 

Unlearned in the worlds false subtilties. 

Thus vainely thinking that she thinkes me teung, 

Although she knowes my dayes are past the best, 

Simply I credit her false speaking tongue, 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest: 

But wherefore sayes she not she is unjust? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

O loves best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love, loves not t'have yeares told. 
Therefore I lye with her, and she with mz. 
And in our faults by lyes we flattered be. 


Here multiple falsehoods both reinforce and cancel 
each other out to create a relationship which is "ull of 
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lies and truth at the same time, in the same breath. It 
is certainly not “true” love but it is love, love mixed 
with bitterness and selfishness but love nevertheless. 

It is love, in other words, in its most earthy, its least 
transcendent, attitude: on its back, taking what it can. - 
get; and no one is fooled. Each knows that the other is. 
lying and knows that the other knows. There is this 
solace for the liar: he is conscious of the profound | 
difference between inner and outer, the private 
grimace and the public smile. Lying may sometimes 
be more honest than telling the truth. The liar is not 
more truthful, but he has more and better opportuni- 
ties to approach the truth than the “honest” man; for 
the liar must, in order to lie at all, know himself in a 
way the "honest" man never imagines. The "honest" 
man, the man for whom honesty is a career, who is 
militantly honest, sees no gap between inner and outer. 

He believes his words are a direct expression of his ^ 
intentions. He speaks spontaneously, without hesita- 
tion, and stands by his word. He is upright, righteous, 
good. He holds to principles at all costs. But doesn't 
the "honest" man run the most terrible risk of all, that 
of deceiving himself? Isn't it possible that he may be 
mistaking his own motives completely, acting uncon- 
sciously out of an aggression and arrogance that he 
may never recognize? 

| am not suggesting that lying is anything but a risk, 
that it is not costly and treacherous, that it should ever 
be easy, much less habitual. In some sense lying is 
simply and plainly “bad.” What I am suggesting is 
that conscious, intentional lying is one way of becom- 
ing self-conscious in the fullest sense of examining and 
knowing one's motives, knowing the "truth" about 
oneself. I am suggesting that one simplifies one's 
speech only by recognizing and coming to terms with 
its inescapable complexity: that before one can be 
honest one must lie. I am suggesting that "true" 
honesty, innocence, simplicity, directness of manner 
are not traits to be practiced by always being good, 
honest, and simple, by always, in situations of moral 
choice, choosing "rightly"; rather they are a residue, 
what remains after a life has been purified by anxiety 
and suffering. Such traits are not real except to the m 
extent that they have been tested, and the only real = 
tests are those terrifying, transforming experiences — 
which pit us against our own most powerful impulses, 
experiences where simple moral choices are impossible _ : 
and tragedy is inevitable. n 

What lying teaches us, I am suggesting, is that. c 
special sort of humility born of humiliation, whether it 
be the humiliation of being caught or the greater, 
internal humiliation of not being caught, of having to 
live with the lie, elaborate it and sustain it, perhaps . 
over a period of months or even years, all with | 
complete consistency, as if one were a criminal match- | 

























ing wits with Lord Peter Wimsey. Such an exercise of 
vice could not help but build our moral intelligence. It 
would teach us first of all just what we were capable 

of, how far we were willing to go. It would tell us 
something about self-disgust. And it would remind us 





Fi that, just as wë were lying, so might others be lying to 


us. This last lesson would be especially valuable, for 
nothing sharpens the faculties like distrust. One 
becomes a detective oneself, suspecting everyone, 
looking for the least hint of duplicity, reading volumes 
into the movemen: of the eyes, minor inconsistencies 





— ina story. an uneasy facial expression. All these are 


necessary steps in the process by which one learns to 
live with uncertainty, to develop what Keats called 
“negative capability,” the capacity to hold two, three, 
or a dozen possibilities in mind at once without having 
to settle on any of íhem. | 
If 1 hac.to chocse a word to sum up the results of 
such an ecucation # would be “irony.” Irony affords a 
way of noticeably backing off from what one says so 
| that it is clear thet one probably doesn't mean it, at 
least not wholeheartedly, but that needn't mean that 


^ one means the oppasite, either; in any case both parties 


know tha: what's going on superficially, in one's 
words, is rot what's going on underneath. 

Situations may be "ironic" too; they may "say" one 
thing but “mean” another. Take the situation of my 
friend, sitting on tae lawn with his wife in the dappled 
shade of his old maple trees, sipping his morning 
coffee, the childres playing nearby. He is clearly not 
yet an irowist, his education is incomplete, for he has 
neglected an essertial aspect of the situation. Wrap- 
ped up in his own ‘houghts, in the meaning, the inter- 
nal drama, of his lie, he has failed to consider the 
possibility ofa duplicity superior to his own. He has 
assumed, because she did not say she didn't, that his 


D a wife believed him; and she may not have believed him 





occurred to him that he had not been one c 

If this is true, what a wealth of strategic possibilities 
it opens up. She sees this man laid out before her likea 
blueprint; she knows, how well she knows, his: pron 


ness to romance. She has already figured out what has 


been going on between my friend and the girl. 
Knowingly, then, she asks the one question that might 
provoke a lie. Knowingly she creates the situation that 
will test his wits and his spirit, his capacity for truth 
and/or falsehood, for devotion, for love. She notes the 
sweat breaking out on his brow, the unpersuasive 
smile. She sees, and she seems to believe. But she does 
not believe him at all, and all his strange loathing and 
disappointment are misdirected. He is the fool, not 
she, and she can afford to bide her time; she can wait 
for his patched-up dreams to fall down around his 
head; wait and prepare. 

Is this love? It looks more like something from 
Machiavelli’s book of political infighting than love. It 
is certainly not honesty. Yet Shakespeare tells us that 
“love’s best habit is in seeming trust." Somewhere in 
our minds we hold back belief. We see the possibility, 
even probability, of deceit in the most intimate rela- 
tionships. We look askance at all promises, assurances, 
and vows. At the same time, some other part of us 
wants to believe, and believes. When someone speaks 
to us, then, we hold belief and disbelief in uncertain 
balance; we believe, we disbelieve, ironically. When we 
must speak to others we speak ironically, holding truth 
and falsehood in balance, knowing that nothing we say 
is strictly true, that the best we can hope for is a vague 
approximation, and that no matter what we say, 
seeming true or seeming false, the ones inevitably most 
deceived by it will be ourselves. £j] 


Horses sleep in the wind-driven snow northwest 
Out of Fargo. Flocks of buntings come down in 
Swirls of flakes into fields of stalks. Night 
Appears an hour ahead this early March. Thick 
Flakes darken and slow. Slush forms on the horses' 
Backs. They shudder it free, steam, are cold once 
More, stomp, let it build up. No colors now show. 
Great heads droop toward drifts climbing up dark 
Hocks as silence ferries in its crystalline blow: 
Out of Fargo, apart from you across a curve of 
Continent this season, seeing snow fall 

Over these of all the sleeping horses in between. 
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ut of the stream of cars with boa:s on their 

trailers that drive out from Colchester 

toward the giddy light of the sea, only one 

or two will turn off at a fingerpost marked "To 
Villas.” They find themselves at a small house that 
until some twenty years ago was the home of John 
Osorio Grant, the novelist. It is a small place, painted 
in a fresh gray that gleams in the sun, rather like the 
silvery mudbanks of the estuary when the tide is low, 
and is really three little villas with pinchec bay 
windows, which Grant knocked into one somewhere 
about 1912 after living there for forty years wi:h his 
sister. Upon his death the house passed tc an enter- 
prising man in the oyster trade who made money in a 
fashionable restaurant in London and was admired in 
the village for taking the mean little bays out of the 
house and putting in two long landscape windcws in 
their place. He was a man greedy for views, tut he 
tired of the country, as Londoners do, and sold the 
house to the present occupant, a Dr. Billiter, a retired 
mining engineer and mineralogist from the Norta who 


— has lived a wandering working life in Chile, Bolivia, 
. and for a long time in Mexico. 


The Doctor is a big man, overweight, as soft as an 
elephant, his jacket and trousers hanging on him like a 
. hide. He walks in a creeping way, stooping as very tall 

. men do, as if he were following a scent, often nibbling 
à biscuit. In the village it is felt to be unnatural for a 
man of his size to be living alone. "Pure accident," he 
says, brought him to the village, and he waves a heavy 
arm to give himself the careless, even frivo/cus, air of a 
balloon that has slipped its mooring and taken oT into 
the sky. What he means is that there are "pure" acci- 
dents and impure accidents; the pure accicents occur 
only to a scientific mind which has been longhez dedly 
prepared for them. He had read the novels of John 
Osorio Grant over and over again as a recreation in the 
lonely evenings of life on mining sites where one gets 
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A story by V. S. Pritchett 


comfort himself in his dreamt-of England, but there 











sick of the company around one. A good detective 
story is like the detective work of mineralogy in a 
brisker, more relaxing form, His revered, though very 
trying, mother had kept house for him during long 
spells of his career and it was on the last of his exasper- 
ating trips with her to the silver mines at Guana- 
juato—where her mania for buying unwanted, pictur- 
esque rubbish in Mexican markets was getting on his 
nerves—that she redeemed herself by an astonishing 
discovery. 

In a pile of rotting paperbacks she spotted a book 
called A Visit to the Osorio Mines. Printed in Mexico 
City in 1902 and full of misspellings, it was Grant's 
first book, written when he was nineteen and had been 
sent out to learn Spanish by his family, who were 
Osorio's agents in England. A juvenile book of fifty 
pages, it had never been published anywhere else and — 
was unknown in Grant's list of works. The Doctor - 
became, in that instant, a potential bibliophile: he had ` 
a treasure. NP A 

A second accident occurred—it must bean example — — 
of the “impure,” for it could happen to any of us— — 
about a year before his retirement, when he was plan- 
ning to return to England and live in the country with 
his mother, in one of those English villages that are the 
scene of Grant's novels, places equipped with a squire, 
a clergyman, spinsters, a dubious city man, a vigilant - 
postmistress, and a house with a paneled library, - 
gleaming with the knowledge of the corpses it has- 
seen. But the Doctor's dear mother died. Mexico 
became suddenly empty; he packed and went to  . 





the emptiness of his dream made him fretful. It was at 
one of his lowest moments, when he was cheering 
himself with a dozen oysters in a London restaurant, 
that he found himself talking to the oysterman who 
owned Villas. The ghost of Grant suddenly came into... 
occupy the empty stool beside him at the bar. In the- 










course of a few weeks the Doctor ate dozens of oysters 
and found himsef buying Villas, and Grant's ghost 
came down with im. 

: The Doctor was lonely no more. And from that time 
he behaved and talked and hummed to himself, throb- 
bing with the: sensation that he was a miracle. It 
cannot be said that he "heard" Grant telling him to 
put the place back into the state it had been in in Ais 
time, for there-wes nothing mystical in the Doctor and 
despite his siothfu: look, he was a restless, practical 
man. He was cenairiy “impelled” to tear out the 
blatant landscape windows the oysterman had put in, 





He wished that the girl's mother still worked for 
him and had not pushed this impertinent daughter into 
the job. She always gaped at his size, which put her 
into a state of swallowed giggles. But this incident 
changed her. From this morning she became timorous 
and propitiating—she was frightened that he would 
tell her mother. Nervously she watched him. She was 
all “Yes, Doctor" and “No, Doctor.” She brought him 
apples, she brought him biscuits-—he liked nibbling 
biscuits, for he was a hungry hypochondriac who 
thought that with the exception of oysters, a square 
meal made him put on weight. In a week or two she 


and to put back the narrow bay windows so as to dark- 
en the house, ane to ancover the stone floor that lay 
under the oysterman’s chic parquet floor, asa beginning. 

He had always been called "the Doctor" in Mexico 
because of his distinction in his science; now he felt an 
exuberant desire for distinction in a new field. He had 
no friends, but he bolcly created the at first imaginary 
Friends o the Joan Osorio Grant Society. After a year 
or so they numbered about seven. They wrote to him 
and one oz twe celled and he slowly got together mate- 
rial for a parephiet saying that Grant was a shame- 
fully neg ected figure in the history of the detective 





novel, the creator of the famous Detective Inspector e CoO A ES 4 
Coffin. TP AE e — MI T 
; a A repe ES "u 
As he wrote amd rewrote the sentences, a pencil KAN mre x IEEE. 


drawing of Grart, which he had found at a booksell- 
ers in Colchester, looked down and seemed to say: 
"Enough of Inspector Coffin. What about me?" Grant 
had been-eciipsee by his sister, the marvelous gardener 
and queen cf lower shows in local memory, just as the 
Doctor had beer dominated by his mother. 
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n the buster of a spring morning another example 
of "puse" accident occurred. The Doctor was 
workings m the room he called his “office,” 

which used te be Grent’s study, when he heard a loud 
jangling nosse ir the bedroom above. Slates blown off? 
A gutter gome: Water coming through? Burglars? 
(On this, particularly, he was sensitive. Villas had 
been burglec after Grant died.) In the manner of 
Inspector Cofir. the Doctor went up the uncarpeted 
‘stairs to his se@reom and caught the village girl who 
came in tc eleem bouncing saucily on the high iron 
bed—a decorative Spanish object with a tin panel 
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lacquered m black and yellow triangles at the head, mote. Witte E29) Mee PM EMT. Ls 

and very Ibese— which had belonged to Grant and Es p EE, pP P, 9. PM AE WE. 

. which tbe Dectar had found rusting in a garden shed. ? 4 | ABN ae "nt aia o rui 
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. Caught out, rec as puberty in the face, the girl got off 
-the jangiing bec. picked up a broom, and pretended to 
sweep t ie tiled Boor. Shy as he was large, the Doctor 
. jerked a big thumb at the room in a general, apologetic 
. . way, and went away humming. 

















came in with a Christmas card in an envelope with a 
long-out-of-date stamp on it. 

“Very pretty," he said. 

"See what it says," she said. "It was in Gran’s eard- 
board box." 

Gran was long ago dead. 

The Doctor opened the card and then locked at the 
girl, who suddenly seemed to him rooted in genius or 
complicity. Villagers often showed him useless an- 
tiques in the hope of turning a penny, or mere y to 
show that they knew more about the place thaa he 
would ever know. Did the girl know the importance of 
what she had pilfered? He hoped not. Bu: she had 
done what no publisher, no library, no record office or 
correspondent had been able to do. The faded in« on 
the card said: "Love to you, Gran dear, ard all your 
family. Clarissa Ward." And, thank God, there wes an 
address. He had discovered what people in the village 
either did not know or had forgotten, a detai which he 
had longed to know ever since he took the Louse: the 
address of Grant's wife. 

Apart from that boyish visit to Mexico, ‘here was 
only one odd incident in Grant's life. As the Doctor 
used to say lightly to any member of the Society who 
came to the house: 

“We know that he returned to England. We kaow 
that he settled here with his sister. Then theze are two 
missing years during which, as the records show. he 
married a Miss Ward. Who she was, what happened to 
her, no one knows. The marriage lasted two years. She 
vanished and his sister returned. No one in tae village 
remembers Miss Ward. It looks as though," he weuld 
add roguishly, "the two ladies did not get on. Anyway, 
Miss Ward seems to have been unimportant.” 

The word “unimportant” was slurred over. As a 
mineralogist the Doctor believes that no fact. however 
small, is unimportant. Put all the facts together and 
one gets the whole: think of the hundreds of mow 
precisely known facts about the formation c? crys:als 
that explain the unanswerable existence of metals. It 
irked him, as it would have irked Inspecter Coffin, 
that a small fact about Grant eluded him, aad, as he 
looked at the card, he already felt the itch for an erotic 
A secret that comes even to amateur biographers. 





he Doctor did nothing about the card at first, 

for the picture of Grant rebuked him. On the 

i other hand, Inspector Coffin egged him on. 
Eventually the [Inspector won and the Doctor sat at his 
typewriter, writing and rewriting a letter to Miss 
Ward. With a tact that seemed to him enormous and 
painful, he said nothing about Grant. He simply wrote 
that he was the owner of Villas and was writing an 
account of the house because of its unique histeric 
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interest. He understood that she had once lived there 
and he would be grateful if she would consent to see 
him. When the letter was done, he panted and fell into 
melancholy. The woman was probably dead. No reply 
came. After a few weeks he wrote a second letter 
enclosing a copy of the first. Still no reply. Hope died. 
Then it occurred to him to write in his own naked 


hand; the clumsy personal hand, he had found, often -— i 
achieved what the machine could not. He came out — 


into the open: he said that in Mexico he had come 
across a little book written by John Osorio Grant 
which had never been published in England. He would 
be delighted to show it to her. This brought a reply at 
once, from a Miss Carter, saying that Miss Ward, who 
was seriously ill, asked her to thank him and to say she 
received no visitors. 

Dr. Billiter rushed from his house and walked down 
the short rough path to the village, down the street and 
then up again, his face shining like the face of a 
euphoric but silent town crier, waving an arm boast- 
fully. 

"Miss Ward, once the wife of John Osorio Grant, is 
alive! She exists! No one but myself knows it. You've 
been hiding this from me but I’ve found out for 
myself." 

The only question was, Did the child know what she 
had done? No—she had probably eavesdropped and 
heard him mention the name to visitors. Still, to be 
certain, he bought her some sweets in the village shop. 
She was a hungry child. 

More important was the question of the race with 
death. Miss Ward was old; she was ill. By the end of 
the week he could stand his torment no more. He set 
out on the drive across the middle of England to 
Nottingham and stood on Miss Ward's doorstep. 

The house was small and trim; not in the mining or 
lace-making district. He rang the bell and a small 
woman with gray hair pulled back painfully from a 
beny forehead opened the door. He jerked a thumb at 
the traffic and people passing in the street as if 
throwing them and himself away and becoming noth- 
ing. 

“My name is Billiter—Dr. Billiter," he began. “I 
have been in correspondence with a Miss Carter . . ." 

The woman looked back into the hall of the house 
and then gazed at him, taking in his size very much in 
the stupefied way of the village girl at Villas. Then she 
tried to enlarge herself, and in a grand voice with a 
tremor in it, she said: 

"We always have Dr. Gates. Why did he send you? 
It's too late. | was telephoning all yesterday to the 


V. S. Pritchett's latest book, a biography of Turgenev 
entitled The Gentle Barbarian, was published this 
past spring. 





`- parted, his mox 
. he wanted to pick her up and carry her off, the trea- 
“sure, ten times more precious than all the silver in 









ae hospital and m the end I had to get the ambulance 

— myself. It is a scandal. Miss Carter is in hospital. | am 

| : P Miss Ward and I shall report the matter to the autho- 
 rities." 


At that word: the small woman's neck quivered. 
“Miss Ward” cried the Doctor. His thick lips 
th was wet with wonder. For a moment 





Mexico. "But it is vou I wanted to see," he 
marveled. 

She pushed her heac back and looked up at him 
with suspicion. He saw this and spoke in his natural 
voice, which was soft and polite as the buzzing of a 
large bee. 

"Miss Carter wrote to say you were ill and I 
feared . . ." 

Miss Ward aédressec the street. "I am not ill,” she 
said. "I'm in very good health." 

“I apologize for the intrusion,” he said. “I happened 
to be passing. | am sorry to hear Miss Carter is in 
hospital. I really came about our correspondence. By 
the way, | amnot a doctor." 

“Then why de yeu call yourself one?" she said. 

"Not a mecieal doctor. I am a mineralogist." He 
began to fiddle with the zip of his briefcase. 

"It's about VElas," he said, appealing to her. 

"What villas?" said Miss Ward. “Miss Carter is my 
secretary. | am not interested in buying villas or 
anything . . 

“No,” he said. "Let me explain. It's the name of my 
house. | am a great admirer of the work of John 
Osorio Grant and | am working on . . .” He had by 
now got his pamphiet and the letters out of his case. 

Miss Ward aad bold, gray-greenish, salty eyes, and 
at the name o? Grant the lid of her right eye slowly 
drooped and ciosed until it looked like a small ivory 
ball, and the left one locked like the tip of a pistol. 
| "There's no one of that name here. I do not let 
- rooms," she sasd. And with that she closed the door in 
. his face. Just before it was completely closed, he heard 
her say loudly to someone he supposed to be in the 
hall, "Damn yeu." 

The Doctor stared at the red brick of the house. 
Glazed midland clay, he muttered, probably 100 years 
old, it never weathers. It was as implacable as the 
woman had beer. He got back into his car, wagging 
his head, jerking his thumb at passing cars, humming 
to himself. “Boer John. Poor John.” Privately he 
always called Gram by his Christian name when he 





E thought of him. John had become part of himself, like 


-a brother. 
< When he saw the village girl next day he lied to her, 
innecessarily. | He said, "Yesterday I had to go to 





The Spanish Bed — 


ne of the small annoyances of receiving 

visitors at Villas, even members of the 

Society and especially their wives, is that 

they are far more interested in the garden than in the 

house when the summer comes. He is obliged to listen 

to their botanical comments and hear them say, “She 
was a wonderful gardener." 

The garden has little interest for him: it had meant 
nothing to John. It was the sister's empire. The Doctor 
is proud of having filled in the oysterman's tiled swim- 
ming pool, and shows you that the old pond re- 
appeared afterwards from the spring which had fed 
the vulgar pool. That proves a point. 

“You remember the pond in Death Among the 
Lilies?" he says. 

He leads you back along a brick path. The ladies say 
it is a pity that the place has "been iet go so wild," and 
crowd round some unusual rose or lily or shrub they 
have detected. At the end of the brick path they notice 
two statues, or rather, there are two plinths. On one, a 
goddesslike figure in graceful robes is placed, rather 
blotched by lichen in the face and looking ill-used and 
sulky. On the other plinth there is only a pair of feet. 
The figure was knocked down by the motor mower of 
the oysterman's gardener. 

The odd thing is that visitors often tactfully avert 
their eyes from the feet and replace the missing statue 
in their minds. 

"Are they anyone in particular?" visitors often 
ask. 

This annoys the Doctor. He dismisses the figures. 
No, he says, they are only ornamental. Grant's sister 
picked up a taste for garden statues in Italy and she 
bought a pair from Stillbury Manor when the Elec- 
tricity Board took over the big house. She got them for 
a pound apiece. It is a small satisfaction to him that 
here he can refer to a document; he nods to the house 
and says, “I can show you the receipt inside.” Often as 
he walks round he picks up a stone and throws it into a 
flower bed. One has the impression that he is throwing 
it at someone—-possibly Grant’s sister. 

Once he gets people back into the house his eager 
pride comes back. He looks down, confiding, into the 
face of anyone who asks a question. 

“The last man put parquet floors down in the rooms 
downstairs," he says. “This is the original stone floor." 
He has ripped out the modern fireplaces, of course. 
Furniture, he says, was a difficulty. Grant's sister, 
they say, had one or two valuable family things; two or 
three of the smaller pieces had been stolen by the 
burglars who had broken in after John's death. But 
Grant's taste was for the plain and useful. Chic 
modern wallpapers have been scraped off. Whitewash 
returned, good clean whitewash. You follow the Doc- 
tor's pachydermic figure. It darkens the passages or 
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the stairs, fussing over what relics he ha: fourd and 
what he is going to find. He jerks a thumb as ycu pass 
a chair, a table, a rug, or a picture, and savs, "Chair," 
or "Table," or “Rug,” and so on. He is al! modssty in 
his passion for the obvious. Looking out sf a window 
he may say, "Garden," or “Bird in apple tree,” or 
“Field,” or “Boy kicking football.” Outside of his 
science he has a kind of compassion for facts, 10ping 
they may divulge something privately to him ore day. 

His most apologetic moment is in Graat’s study— 
no original furniture, but it is redeemed by his collec- 
tion of Grant's novels and the files ane the pencil 
portrait. Lately he has found out that the cealer lied to 
him: the portrait is not of Grant. So the Docter says, 
"Probably Grant," and likes to think that at will 
somehow turn into Grant's likeness if it is kept long 
enough. He gets one out of this room quickly to 
Grant’s severe bedroom. This has been perfectly 
reconstructed. Spanish- or Mexican-looking tiles are 
back on the floor and there is the Spanish bed-——the 
one the village girl was caught bouncing an. 





fter the defeat at Nottingham, and when the 
year climbed into the summer, the Doctor 
took to going to the sailing club, tie only 
place where Grant had not been effaced by his sister, 
but the sole interest of the raconteurs of taat place was 
how much any figure of the past had drunk or what 
sort of boat he had had. About this there were argu- 
ments: none could remember. To one story he did 
listen carefully. The tale was that Grant nad gone out 
one afternoon and, in classic fashion, hac got stuck on 
the mud in a falling tide and had had to sit there half 
the night. They added that a girl was in the boat. This 
is a common myth on English estuaries. Still—you 
never know. 
Then one day, late in August, the Doctor was seen 
skipping fast to the post office to send a telegram. 
Another example of "pure" accident had occurred. 
He had received a letter with a Nottingham postmark. 
He studied the envelope and postmark severe! times 
before he opened it. It was addressed in a large hand 
that rushed downhill almost off the eavelope. The 
letter was from Miss Ward. He racec thrcugh it, 
missing most of what it said the first time, and then he 
read it again slowly. The striking thing was that all the 
"ts" were crossed with long lines so that a squall of 
sleet seemed to be blowing across the page. 
“Dear Dr. Billiter,” the letter began, "! do not know 
if you recollect our meeting, the other day. .  ." 
The other day! It was five months ago 
*. . . but I do apologize for the confusion due to 
the sad circumstances of my friend's sudden ill- 


a3 


ness... 
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She went on to say that she would so much like to 
see the pamphlet about Villas he had mentioned and | 
thought there were many things she remembered .. 
about the place, although it was years since she had 
been there. Would he send her a copy? Or, if he were 
ever in Nottingham, she hoped he would call. 

Going over the letter once more, the Doctor saw it 
was dated three weeks before the postmark on the 


envelope. There was a postscript squeezed onto the - J z 
bottom of the page and the last word had been > 


crowded out: 
"| am grieved to say that poor Miss Carter has 
d us 


wo days after his telegram, not waiting for a 

reply, the Doctor drove to Nottingham yawn- 

ing with appetite. He finished a packet of 
biscuits and had to stop to buy a cake before he got 
once more to Miss Ward's doorstep. 

For a few seconds he could not believe he was 
looking at the same woman. The gray hair was not 
drawn back but was now loose and blond. She was 
wearing a violet Jacket and bright pink trousers which 
showed she had a droll little belly and was plumper 
and younger. He remembered meager eyelashes; now 
they were long. Only the drooping of the right eyelid 
convinced him she was the same woman. Her shoes 
had high heels and she had a prowling step as she led 
him into a pretty room at the back of the little house, 
and when they sat down he noticed the high arch of 
her instep, as she let a foot dangle coquettishly out of 
its shoe. She gazed at him with a doll-like satisfaction 
and did not listen at all to his explanations and polite- 
nesses, waiving them away in a chatting fashion. But 
when he said how sorry he was to hear about her poor 
friend, her voice changed and she gave a short shake of 
her head. 

“Don’t speak of it," she said in a reciting voice and 
choosing her words sadly and carefully. "It was a 
stroke." 

Abruptly she stopped reciting. 

"So you live at Villas? How extraordinary. How 
time passes. And you knew dear Ossy? Where did you 
meet? In Mexico?" 

“Dear Ossy"! The pet name shocked him. Obviously 
she had not taken in what he had just told her. “Dear 
Ossy" —how lightly a husband is thrown away. 

"John," he said, staking his claim to the man. “No. 
| never met him. | found his book—or rather, my 
mother did—-as I told you. I was in Mexico long after 
his time. l've brought the book to show you." 

She merely glanced at it and put it on the table. 

“It’s paper," she said. "I thought you said it was in 
leather—valuable." 











"Oh, but it is valuable: a rarity. These things are 
often worth:a great deal." 

"How much?" she said. "Thousands?" 

"Oh no, not thcusands— perhaps fifty or a hundred. 
1 wasn't thisking of the money." 

"You should," she said, and began to wag her foot 
up and down. Afterward he remembered the sudden 
small frenzy of ber foot and, once more, that drooping 
eyelid which gave-him the impression he was talking to 
two women at once. 

"Anyway," she said, and the eye opened, “you live 
in that awful house, those mean miserly little windows! 
And those stone Éoors! It was so damp! It was ruining 
his books—he'd ived there for years. The chimney 
smoked, toc. Poor Ossy, he ought to have been a priest. 
But | heard som«rich man bought it and made a lot of 
improvemenis-—-made it fit 
to live in. ssy was very— 
you know-—close " rue 

The Doctor was annoyed 2 7" 
to hear his dream: attacked. zy 

"[l've putthe buy windows 
back. They give tne place its 
date—182C—-its. character. 
And the stone floors, too; of 
course, 1 put in a damp 
course. I wanted :t to be like 
it was m John's time," he 
said stoutly: Ane he went on 
to describe all te things he 
had done, room: by room, 
until he saw agwin that she 
was not listening to him but 
studying him in detail, with 
a pleased, iromical, flirta- 
tious smile on her face. She interrupted him. 

"Does your wife like it?" she said. "Are you 
married?" 

"Oh no, not actually," said the Doctor, finding 
himself, to ^is surprise, apologizing. 

"Why de vow say ‘not actually ?" She laughed. “I 
mean, it's not my business," said Miss Ward. 

The biographer did not like being questioned. He 
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D jerked a thumb at his life as he did at things. He 


explained about ais mother. 
“Those mothers!” she said. “Was she an invalid?" 
He decided tc stop her questions and to get Ais life 
out of the vay as quickly as possible by a comic exag- 
geration. 
"She had enommous, one might almost say prepos- 
terous, good heaith. Her death was a shock." 
And he himself still felt an emptiness he was 
fighting to all. 
“It’s so anfa. It leaves guilt. One is always a 
prisoner," she seid, and her little mouth——a spoiled 





















The Spanish Bed 


mouth, he thought—slipped at the corners. Then she 
brightened. 

“You know, Ossy and I were only married two 
years," she said invitingly. "I do not use his name." 

"Yes, ] gathered I was going to ask 
you... 

"The traffic is terrible in this street. Can't you hear 
it, even at the back?” she said to the walls of the 
room. 

“I can't say I do.” 

“Humming?” she said. 

This worried her, but defying the traffic, she burst 
out with, “Two years! When I heard he was dying—1 
used to keep in touch with old Granny Blake in the 
village, | always sent a card every Christmas, she was 
really the only friend I had there—1 felt I had to go 
and see him. Even after all 
those years one has a picture 
of people in one's head. | 
made Miss Carter drive me 
there. She tried to stop me, 
but ] just had to go. Isn't 
that strange?. After all, he 
had been my husband, in 
spite of everything, but leave 
that alone. It was. really 
shocking—big gaps in the 
shelves in his library, where 
| waited. Those stone floors. 
His sister wouldn't let me go 
up at first. She told Miss 
Carter | was drunk. I had to 
force my way upstairs. Miss 
Carter made her let me go. 
That room, that horrible 
bed-——you know he had a terrible Spanish bed—~it was 
the bed that shocked me, and the bedclothes had not 
been changed. He had died two hours before and, you 
won't believe it, they hadn't closed his eyes. Ossy was a 
big man, like you, and now his body was like an 
insect's. His teeth! He couldn't have minded if | was 
drunk, could he?" 

Dr. Billiter murmured. The stern Miss Ward he had 
met the first time appeared, and the enameled face 
cracked at the mouth into the lines of her age. 

“If his sister had looked after him instead of that 
filthy garden he wouldn't have died like that," she said 
violently. *And the room smelled. There was no air. 1 
couldn't stay in it. | went outside, walked about among 
her rotten flowers in the rain." 

The passion of Miss Ward startled Dr. Billiter. He 
had come for a pleasant biographical chat. There were 
so many things he wanted to ask her about the house, 
if only she would let him direct the conversation. 

“PH show you something," she said, and went to an 
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album which was lying on a table and put it on his 
knee. There was an old picture of a boat lying on the 
hard and John, a big man with a heavy moustache and 
wearing a yachting cap, was standing with his arm 
round a young girl—herself. He had a ruéder in his 
free hand. 

“His sister," she said, ^wouldn't go near the water. 
Not after he got stuck on a mudbank all niga: with her 
once." 

"Ah, now," said the Doctor. 
ing...” 

“He didn't love her. He loved me,” she sad. 

This is embarrassing but better, thought the doctor 
nervously. 

“I can prove it,” she said. “Come here." And she 
made him come to the French windows whach locked 
out onto a small paved garden with feras planted 
against the walls and a pool with lilies im it. In the 
center of the pool stood a stone figure. | 

*Ossy got Sidney McLaughlin to do iz: Do you 
know his work?" 

“Pm afraid I don't. You mean he did the statue?” 

“Of course,” she said. “It’s me—soon after we were 
married." 

“Very nice. Very pretty," he said politely. 

“When I left his poor body in that room I walked up 
the path— you khow the path, you must do—and there 
it was. He hadn't moved it. He'd kept it. Aer every- 
thing—bad things! That is love, isn't it?" 

“You mean at Villas?" said Dr. Billiter, so embar- 
rassed by this talk of love that he had been boking not 
at the figure but at the paving, noting that it was 
sandstone. And then the meaning of her words hit 
him. | 

“At Villas. Of course,” she said. 

Dr. Billiter looked closely at the figure and became 
flabby with unbelief. He studied the figurz in every 
detail. With scarcely any doubt, the figure was the one 
missing from the plinth in his garden, and ke fingered 
the catch on the window. Or was it a copy? Perhaps 
these ornamental figures were manufactured by the 
score. He could not speak. He glanced at Miss Ward 
and saw she was watching him with a look, aalf 
complacent, half cunning, that brought the village girl 
who worked for him to his mind. He had :c struggle 
against his whole training and nature, against years of 
looking at rock and automatically naming it. Miss 
Ward was a deluded woman. He could not sav to 
her: | 

“I’m afraid you're mistaken or someone has taken 
you in. That figure is not you, it's one of a pair of 
ordinary ornamental figures that came from the gar- 
den at Stillbury Park. John's sister bought them. I’ve 
got the actual invoices in my papers. 

“Of course, I was young,” she was now à 


“I remember hear- 
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calmly. “Long dresses had just come in for the 
evenings and one wore one’s hair long and tied like 
that.” 

The Doctor was helpless. Painfully he allowed 
himself to split in two. He allowed himself to drift 
away with her into her fantasy. 

“You must feel very happy to be remembered. It’s 
charming.” 

“And so like," she insisted. “You can see.” And she 
fetched the photograph and made him look again at 
it. 

There was not the slightest resemblance between 
the face and body of the statue and the fat gir} with 
short black hair and wearing a heavy jersey and 
clumsy gum boots, 

She must be mad, he thought. There was only one 
truth he could tell. 

“You have solved a mystery for me,” he said. “I’ve 
often wondered what happened to the statue—you 
know there is only the plinth there now, only the 
feet. v | 

“What feet? It's got feet," she said indignantly. 

“Tve asked everyone in the village what happened to 
it. No one knew." 

"Who did you ask?" she said sharply. 

"Everyone. Gardeners. Builders," he said. "The 
pair must have looked rather nice together." 

“The pair?" she said. "There was only me. No one 
else." 

“Oh, God,” thought the Doctor. “I suppose people 
see only what they want to see." 

"Anyway," he said, “It’s the best piece of news I’ve 
had for a long time. To know it's safe. It's wonderful it 
came to you." | 

“He left nothing to me." 

"Or perhaps his sister . . . ?" he suggested. 

"His sister!” She laughed at that. “You didn't know 
her." 

The Doctor made a last attempt. 

“In the sale after he died?" he asked. 

Miss Ward now laughed victoriously. Her fingers 
nipped his jacket by the sleeve and she drew him from 
the window. As he moved toward his chair she pulled 
his cuff tight and her fingers pinched as she made him 
flop beside her on the sofa. She leaned closely to 
him. 

“I stole it," she whispered. 

“I don't believe you!” said Dr. Billiter, as playfully 
as he could in his heavy way. 

“I did. I stole it." 

"A heavy thing like that," he teased. 
couldn't." l 

“I have friends,” she said. And then she became 


“You 


querulous, talking to herself rather than to him; this - p 
talking, as it were, to someone else in the room was one — 








-.. of the irritations in listening to her. She was saying, 
| “Ossy’s family said, “Who are her people? Who are 
her friends?" " And then openly to him, “Who wants 
people? I kave friends, very good friends, very close 


c^ friends. 


"Oh, it would make a wonderful story for your 


= book! His sister shut up the house but she forgot one 


thing—yocu can't shut up a garden! It was screamingly 
funny. I won't tell you who they were, but they were 
friends! They gotanto the garden at night by the back 
lane and pulled it out— into their car, of course. I can't 
. go on calling you Doctor— what do your friends call 
you?" 

“James,” be said, hating to give it to her. 

- ."] shall call yeu Jimmy," she said. "Jimmy. It’s 
. Such a thrill —stealing—don't you think? I bet you 
like stealing things?" 

“I suppese the nearest 
I’ve come to it is forgetting 
to return a book. Sweets, of 
<o eourse, whem I was a boy," 
he said. 

“There yeu are!” she said. 
"You must call me Cla- 
< rissa. Wher vou were in the 
mines in Mexico, didn’t you 
steal silver?” t^ 

“Of course not, Claris- puy Jul 
sa"—another surrender SREP 
there—“It’s: just lumps of 
crystal." 

"I would Have done," she 
cried. 

He was en the point of 
giving a smal lecture on the 
crystalline origin of ores, of striation, the seeping of 
water, the dead pressure of rock for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years-—the knowledge was at his fingertips, 


but the facuity for uttering facts had left him. He was 


adrift in her imagination. There was a vacancy in his 

mind and ou: of it, as her fingers pinched him, his 

. . mouth spouted ore of the rare and reckless inspira- 
tions of his life. 

“You were not stealing," he said. "You were only 


-= taking what was your own.” 


“Yes,” she said firmly. 
“You were,” he:said, “taking yourself." 
The moment he said this he couldn't believe that he 


E A had been capable ef saying a thing so nonsensical and 
so cruelly untrue. 





Miss Ward let go of his sleeve and moved away to 


NE look at him with wonder, a pretty wonder in which 
| there was a tinge of morbid, seductive gloom, like a 
. Shadow setting off a brilliant light. 


“You are a verysclever man, Jimmy,” she mumbled 
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The Spanish Bed 


gravely. “I’m so grateful to you. It's a long time, so 
long, long, and long since I have been able to open my 
heart to someone who understands. I can talk to you. 
I'm so glad you've come." 

She jumped up. 

"We must drink to it! What will you drink? Cham- 
pagne? Yes, let us have champagne—but you'll have 
to open the bottle. I can't stand noise." 

She put her hands to her ears. 

"It's rather early," said Dr. Billiter. 

“It isn't! Don't move. FH get it." 


e watched her walk out of the room and feared 

the prowl of her arching feet. He went to the 

French windows and once more his fingers 

went to the catch. Secretively he opened the door and 
stepped into the little flag- 
ged garden and looked close- 
ly at the figure. Now there 
was absolutely no doubt: the 
figure was not a copy, it had 
certainly come from Villas. 
The feet-—left behind-—had 
been replaced and were 
awkwardly held to the thing 
by a rusting iron band. The 
"friends" had been in a hur- 
ry and careless. If what she 
said was true. There was a 


ea f 
W repaired crack across the 
EL waist. Very likely they had 
Y had to carry the statue in 
i two pieces. His mind was 


wandering into the sadness 
of a hopeless lust, and his hands itched. Morally the 
thing belonged to Villas and to him. He felt ashamed, 
now that he was alone, that he had not spoken out. 
Why should the delusions of others paralyze one's own 
desires? Why does one give in? A fantasy jumped into 
his mind. He saw himself telling her the truth, 
bringing her to her senses. She gave in and begged him 
to take the thing; generously he offered her money— 
she refused—he wrapped the statue in sacking with his 
own hands, roped it, cased it, carted it into his car and 
saw the amazement of the village as, in a self-dispar- 
aging way and not to injure her—mustn't do that——he 
said he had managed to find the figure in a garden 
shop or stonemason's. John applauded . . . 

The dream exhausted him. He heard Miss Ward's 
steps. He went back to the room. At least now, he 
hoped, they would settle down, and he could ask her 
more questions. i 

“I was having another look at you,” he said, 
nodding to the garden, astounded to hear himself 
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giving in to her even more as, carefully putting a 
napkin over his hand, he removed the wire from the 
cork of the bottle. 

She put her hands to her ears. 

^] don't think you were a miner or whatever you call 
it, Jimmy," she said. "I think you've been 2 waiter. Is 
it over?" 

""There," he said. And slowly poured out a glass. 

"You're so attentive," she said. “I’m sure you: real 
name is Charles. You were at the old Café Royal!” 

"That's right," he laughed. "And you ordered 
Quenelles de brochet. | remember it like yesterday.” 

"Now you are making fun of me, she said 
severely. 

Oh dear, she was beginning again. 

“I am not. To the two goddesses,” 
his glass to her and to the figure. 

“Whew!” she said when she drank, and held out her 
glass for more. 

"Y ou are a strange man," she said, anc her eyelid 
drooped. “Tell me truthfully” (she spoke of truth- 
telling as an abnormality), “why are you wating about 
Ossy, the house and everything? Changing at. Digging 
out that old Spanish bed?" 

“I like doing things,” he said. “That bed was a find." 

“Not for Ossy,” she said. "Not for me." 

She made a prudish, horrified face. 

“The noise!" she said. “I wasn't in love with him. He 
took me from my friends. I told you I had friends, a 
lot. He was years older than me and his sister watched 
me. If I was on the telephone she alwzys listened 
behind the door." 

The Doctor was not sure that he ought to listen to 
her. And he wished she had not brought in the zham- 
pagne. 

"I know why you took the house. Why do you want 
to be Ossy? Why do you want to be someoxe else? Did 
you do something," she pouted, “wrong ir Mexico? I 
mean—police?” 

“Indeed not!” he said shortly. 

“I did," she said proudly. “Ossy went of to Holland 
on the boat and I didn't want to go. I sold all his 5ooks, 
his father's books, while he was away—the valuable 
ones, | mean.” 

“I don’t believe you," he said. 

“Don’t pretend to be stupid," she said. “Four thou- 
sand pounds. Well, he didn't give me any monev. And 
other things too." 

“I stil! don't believe you," he said. 

“So I know why you have come here. You want to 
take my statue away. Someone told you l'c got it. You 
want to put it back on those horrible feet im your 
garden. I saw it when you were looking at it. That is 
why you kept writing letters, isn't it? Why do you keep 
on humming?" 


he said, raising 
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Her voice was becoming a shout. 

He had never seen suspicion, despair, and anger so © 
suddenly splinter a face so that she turned into the old 
woman he had seen on the step the first time. Her face - 
was cracking like stone and then, to his eyes, there was... 
the micalike glister of tears on it. She dropped her - 
glass to the floor and put her hands to her ears. | 


“Stamp, stamp, stamp,” she shouted like a soldier. — 
"Clarissa," he said. “Please. I’ve not come for your - 


statue. I told you I did not know it was here.” 

She took her hands from her ears. 

“What did you say? Feet are stamping,” she 
appealed to him. 

“I said I haven't come for your statue." 

"Yes you have. Why don't you take me, not that 
thing. Take me back to Villas with you. Fm in prison.. 
here." 

The eyelid did not droop; both eyes stared at him. 

“But you won't take me, will you? Oh no, you're 
frightened," she said slyly. 

He was indeed frightened and appalled when she 
got up, thinking she was going to rush at him, but 
instead she went pathetically to the door and her hand 
struggled with the handle. Outside in the hall she 
called out, “Miss Carter. Miss Carter.” 


She is mad, the Doctor said aloud, she is calling to | 


the dead. She has got my book. 

He lumbered after her. What does one do with 
madwomen? Shake them? Startle them? Shock them 
by an enormous shout? She was going up the stairs, 
holding on to the banister. One shoe had fallen off and, 
out of politeness, he picked it up. 

"Clarissa!" he bellowed. "You've got my book.” 

And following her cautiously, fearing he might have 
to grapple with her, he heard a door open above and 


saw a frail old woman in a dressing gown lookingover ——— 


the banister. She was carrying a stick. 

"What is it, darling?" the old woman said in a voice 
like a man’s. “Why are you dressed up like that? You 
know it's forbidden." 
ping the rail and in pain, one arm useless, the woman 


the Doctor had been told was dead grunted down the - um 


s ES 
“The police have come," Miss Ward sobbed. "Help = = 
me. BEEN 

The old woman stopped and called out: “You are- 
Dr. Billiter! I told you not to come here. Look what | 
you've done. Stay where you are.' "n 





Miss Ward reached the old woman, who put her p 


arm around her. 


“There, darling," she said, "it's all right." 


"Let me help," said Dr. Billiter. "I understood B 





“Go away," called the old lady. "She needs me. You. r 
don't understand. Please go. Go at once.’ 


And, dropping her stick, grip 





people like yeu, who know the pleasure a book can bring. 
Armchair explorers. Amd lunchtime historians. People for 
whom Summer fevt summer without the latest novel. 
Hobbyists with a hammer in one hand and a how-to-book 
irr the other. Readers exploring Middle Earth for the first 
time. Or rediscovering the turbulent streets of Dickens's 
London. 


It's called BOOKVIEWS. Month after month, this enter- 
taining new magazine will take you behind the scenes of the 
ever changing word of books—and the people who make it 
what it is. 

In our November issue, you'll visit with Peter Ustinov— 
actor, playwright, accomplished author of short stories and 
novels, and wit extraordinary, You'll find advice on what 
books to buy your children, and how best to encourage 
them to become readers. You'll see how Scott Meredith, the 
star literary agent, wheels and deals for his authors. And 

you'll learn how Solz henitsyn lives in exile in Vermont and 
. find out what he's writing now. 
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3 “She said . 
© book. . ." 


. "You're a naughty girl, darling, dressing up like that. 

-. You know that as long as I am alive I'll look after 

m you." | 

. “Hes trying to take me away," Miss Ward whim- 
pered. "Make him go. I haven't done anything.” 

.. Shelet the book drop from her hand. 

“You can do one thing," the old woman callec over 
Miss Ward's head to Dr. Billiter. “You can ring Dr. 
Gates. The number's in the red book in the iront room. 
He knows." 

And the old woman sat on the stairs hciding Miss 
Ward as Dr. Billiter crawled up after the book and put 
the shoe down. 

"Shoe," he said out of habit, and went down to the 
telephone. 

When he came back and stood on the Binoleum in 
the hall, he saw there was no one on the stzirs ard the 
house was silent. He waited and then he tiptoed -o the 
door and went out into the street and stood still, 
breathless, not knowing where he was, unti! he sew his 
car. 

It was a long time before he could recall how to 
drive it and where he was going, and when the cars 
raced by him, heading for God knows where, and as 


-© PILE-DRIVER 





' the Doctor began. "She has my | 
EM were: going to vomit over him, he could only think 


"| know what she said, " the old woman said. Carter alive! Carter alive! He rustled the biscuit bag 


him. When at. last. he got to Villas, its windows 


open them and even John himself would be in his | 


did not sleep in the Spanish bed. In the morning, 


Listen, it says, I lunge 
Downward one heavy head-fall 
Deeper, making your shut windows 





the ñelds and pe nd owns | lurched at himas if the 






















his pocket, but could not eat. And, turned sixty as he 
was, he wished. his mother were fulminating beside 


catching the sea- -light of the evening, the sight calmed 
him, but once he was. inside he was scared by the 
speechless doors in the rooms. He could not rid himself 
of the feeling that they. were closed against him, that 
the place was not his and that Clarissa Ward would - 





study, laughing at his notes and the files. That night he 


looking out of the spare room window at the back, | 
he saw the empty. plinth. Pointlessly he waved an | 
arm at it, and then at nine o'clock, the village girl 
came. DOCTUS 

"When I come yes'day,' 
“you wasn't there." S 

She had uttered, it seemed to him, a profound | 
truth. 

A month or so later there was a letter from Miss 
Carter, enclosing a cutting from a Nottingham paper: 
"Sept. 17th, Clarissa Ward, tragically . . .” He knew 
what the word meant. She had wanted that tragedy to 


$ 


she said, accusing him, — — 


occur at Villas! © 


by David Wagoner 
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Rattle because this sludge is too 
Muddied for your good, I butt 
Downright with a huff of headlong 
Battering like a ram and, hovering, 
Drop as straight as I know how to 
Thud on this sinking quivering 
Pile-head because all earth must stay 
Still in its place, in fixed 

Order and not go lurching 

Slantwise in wallows, sideslipping _ 
Everything suddenly out from under 
You who need so many more steady 
Thumps on your stamping ground. 
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ART LIES 





Departure: 
Hoboken 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


Arrival: 
Canal St. 


We've moved from 
Bank St. to West End Ave. 
We need the space. 


p 


Splitting wood: 
—- is so relaxing. 


3. Personalized 
Mass Transit 


If our engineers will get off their 
high horses, we can design buses that 
provide the satisfaction of the 
private car. It's a thrill to take 
to the wheel . . . 





. The National 
efense Garbage 
eserves, near 


more and more cities 

to garbage as a source 

, we must guard against 
ash shortfalls. 
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Be | Replenished 


The task will take 
millions of years, but 
what better time to 
begin than the present? 


9. Black Holes 


Imploded stars, their 
light trapped within, 
are captured in space an 
returned to Earth. . . 





10. Natural Heating and Air-Conditioning 


arctic Qir summer in U.S. 


deou 
pe ine l ar Suc kev substation 


m. Ce R m 


air sucker 
Svbstation 
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MAKING MILK 


The survival of a farm 





by Mark Kramer 


Farming in New England takes piace in an 
atmosphere of siege, but those Yankee 
dairymen who endure are among the best 
farmers in the United States. 





eland Totman appears, a sort of agricultural 
centaur, head and then tractor rising up from 
behind a hill. He is far down the roadway 
that climbs from the bottomland at the fork of the 
South and Deerfield rivers, up through a grandstand 
of pastures and mowings and cornfields to the door- 
yard of his farm. Surrounding him, all along the road, 
are the fields that feed the cows that make the milk 
that he sells. The nearest mowing needs to be mowed 
again. It looks like a roughly overgrown lawn, rolling 
downhill for a few acres. It ends abruptly at a field of 
tall corn whose leaf-tips have browned from a touch of 
early frost. This is corn-chopping season in Conway, 
Massachusetts, time to make silage, and there is a 
corn-chopper hitched on behind Lee's tractor. Its 
bulky green metal housing sprouts silvery tusks and a 
yellow sheet metal snout like an elephant's trunk lifted 
to trumpet. A sharp October breeze blows straight up 
the road, and the air smells sweet and thick from the 
day's work. 

The tractor arrives, stops, and Lee leaps to the 
ground. He is short, broad, blond, and blue-eyed, built 
ruggedly and in the shape of a trapezoid, wide end up, 
narrow end down. He carries himself heartily. He is 
forty-three. He flashes the mischievous, conspirato- 
rial, and boyish grin of a twelve-year-old who has just 
set into motion a complex practical joke. It’s the grin 
of someone amused with what he knows. 

Among other things, Lee Totman knows how to 
farm. For years, like his father before him, he has 
grown better corn, made better hay, bred more judi- 
ciously, planned more carefully, and spent money 
more efficiently on buildings and equipment than have 
most other farmers in the region. He is Massachusetts 
Outstanding Dairyman of the Year. When the agri- 
cultural extension agents came to tell him of the 
award, he told them their program didn't make much 
sense to him. His cows give more milk than those of 
other farmers in Franklin County. He would be at 
home in a small crowd of master farmers anywhere in 
the country. He has always been in the forefront in 
accepting new machinery and practices. Dick Mayer, 
a first-rate farmer and Lee's neighbor, once explained 
to me, “Farmers basically compete with one another 
to do things the most productive way, and the smart 
farmer is the one who adopts the coming methods five 











` years befbre his neighbors do. Lee is like that. His dad 
- was too. They're farmers’ farmers." 
© d every rural New England county there are a few 
. < families that so clearly seem “elect” that it is easy to 
— . imagine the palpability to the citizens of Plimoth Plan- 
- tation of that regal Puritan notion of inborn elitism. 
| What is especially amazing about this generation of 
~*~ the Totman family is that the farm thrives and 
.. improves while New England agriculture as a whole is 
in sharp decline. Like horses so good that they win 
a races while carrying extra weight, a few New England 
— "farmers seem to improve under the strain of adver- 
sity. 
--:In these modern times almost everything once 
grown here «an be grown more cheaply somewhere 
else. Less than a sixth of the farm families in business 
on the eve of World War H are still farming in Massa- 
chusetts; fewer than 5000 farms remain in the entire 
state. Tractors available now are so huge that while 
they are practical on large fields farther west, they 
don't pay cn small, hilly, widely separated New 
England fields. The coming of milking parlors, of 
automatic feeding, and of high-production breeding 
have made efficient herd sizes far greater than can 
usually be justified by the low density of farmable land 
in New England hill country. A supply system geared 
to national supermarket chains favors larger and 
larger units of output. High energy costs, high ship- 
ping costs, end competition from the world market- 
place all mzke it less economically feasible than it 
once was to grow grain in lowa and feed it to cows in 
- Massachusets. As the number of farms dwindles, 
farm suppliers and food processors also go out of busi- 
ness. 
Pe Yankee farming tocay takes place in an atmosphere 
X of siege. The banker is always near at hand. Only the 
_ sleekest, most business-minded operations can com- 
_ pete at all in New England. Yankee farmers who are 
barely scraping by, and who therefore think of them- 

selves as chumps and half-foolish hangers-on, nev- 

ertheless farm more efficiently than the worst farmers 

‘still surviving in favored dairy areas of the country 

Mu such as Wisconsin and upper New York. The very best 
56 Yankee. farmers—the ones who, like Lee Totman, 
| nbined the luck of owning some of the good 
f ne at is scattered about with the wit, vigor, 
and application to manage complex modern farming 
operations well—these fine farmers are among the 
| best agricultural practitioners in the United States. 















Oy t is fitting to introduce Lee on his road because 
| | years ago, in fact the first time I ever heard the 
. name'of Totman, the subject of the local gossips 
was the iP Atmdway. What I'd heard was a tale of a 











“crazy young fellow down to Conway” who had taken. 
the family jewels and pawned them for a superhigh- 
way through the family farmstead. 

It's a private road, yet it is a better road than some 
of the public dirt roads in this hill country. It is nearly 
a mile long, is graveled on the leveler sections, and is 
actually tarred and ditched like a suburban erreway 
not a superhighway, bit it is saine iui the 
like of which is not to be found on any other farm in 
Franklin County. It represents a timely philosophy of 
capital investment out of step with the more desultory 
management tactics practiced on most of the sidehill 
Yankee farms left in the region. 

The tractor arrives, stops, and Lee leaps to the 
ground. He is grinning his grin and I grin back. | 
comment on the road, on how unusual it is, how I’ve 
seen other farmers on lesser crosslots roads wallowing 
in muck when they would have preferred to be out 
working, and Lee says—rather sternly, grin notwith- 
standing—‘I’ve been in their shoes. That's why the 
road's like this now." 

I say I actually had expected, from the tales I'd 
heard, that it would be a broad tarred boulevard. 
“People blow things up. Aren't a hundred yards of tar 
the whole length of it?" Lee seems a bit testy hearing 
about these rumors. “It didn't cost me much—saved 
me plenty. l'm thinking of days we used to spend 
bogged down along the old road. Now you can get 
through here during mud season. Everything that goes 
from field to barn or the other way passes over this 
road. That's a lot of tonnage and a lot of dollar value." 

Lee starts up the tractor again. I chase him on foot 
as he drives around to the silos by the barn. I arrive as 
he maneuvers a silage wagon up to a silage blower. He 
starts the blower and the chopped corn, ears, leaves, 
and stems alike, all in spoon-sized bits, hurtles up sixty 
feet inside a tall stovepipe, then topples down into the 
nearer of the two big round ponent towers. 

“City people may not realize it,” says Lee, “but hay 
isn't simply hay, and corn silage isn't simply corn 
silage.” That may be about as close as a real Yankee 
can approach boasting—it’s certainly the closest I ever 
heard Lee come. Hay can be stemmy, old, and leafless, 
moldy, rained on, and composed of lackluster, natu- 
rally seeded weed grasses. But the hay stored in Lee’s 
barn is young, charcoal-green, succulent, and tests toa 
high leaf-to-stem ratio. It consists of the choicest 
planted alfalfa, ladino clover, timothy grass, and red 
clover. It is likely to contain 12 to 15 percent protein, 
while the hay in lesser barns may test out to » only 8or9 
percent protein. 

And the same is true of the corn now blowing up 
into Lee’s silo. A few roads away is a farm with a 
lopsided wooden silo into which is dd dd nd 








silage chopped from the meagerest of eorn stands, 
intertwined with morning-glory vines. The corn is 
waist-high, spindly stemmed, its leaves pale from want 
of nitrogen and streaked with purple frem want of 
phosphorus. It is mostly leaf and stem, with the occa- 
sional ear that does venture to mature scarcely filling 
out and never growing very long. 

The corn Lee has hauled up the farm soad behind 
the tractor is fare fit for regal cows; it is cut frem fat 
corn plants that have tasseled out higher than a tall 
man can reach, that have borne long full ears of squat, 
deep-kerneled corn— plants the bright dee» green of a 
child's crayon drawing of a corn plant, corn harvested 
in the prime of “hard dent," when the sugar content 
and the nutrition are at their best. 

The good corn, like Lee's good road, reflects his 
unusual attitude toward capital investmert. Today it 
takes money to make money farming. Orce in early 
June I saw Lee plowing under a stand of alfalfa and 
timothy that any other farmer in the county would 
have been proud to grow up and harvest. Lee said, 
"There didn't seem to be quite enough alfalfa in it.” 
When he finished plowing and disking and liming and 
fertilizing, he reseeded the mowing again with just the 
mixture he wanted to see growing there. If the hay has 
been cut but it seems likely that it will be rained upon, 
Lee will chop it green and make grass silaze out of it 
rather than feed his animals rained-on hay. Few 
farmers in this rainy state have set themselves up with 
that flexibility, though losses of hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars of feed value may ade cn an 
afternoon thundershower. When, at a bu:y time of 
year, some of Lee's hay did get rained on, ne dr ed it 
out, baled it up, and gave it away. I asked kim why he 
didn't sell it, and he said, “I sell milk, I’m not in the 
hay-selling business." By the same token, when Lee 
culls a cow from his herd, he always sells it as beef, 
even though it might be brought back to health by a 
patient farmer and has a genetic milk-producing capa- 
bility exceeding that of most cows in the region. “I’m 
not in the breeding business," Lee says, "^m ir the 
milking business. | can't see saddling seme other 
farmer with my problems." 


ee Totman is good at making milk. Siace taking 

over from his father, he has built new silos 

and a new barn, cleared acres of prime 
bottomland, expanded the herd, and raisec the aerd 
milking average by over 6000 pounds per animal a 
year. His cows now average over 19,000 sounds of 
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milk-—about 9500 quarts—-each. They give nearly a 
ton more milk apiece per year than do the cows of the 


county's next-best farmers, nearly four tons more than 
the average cow in the state, and nearly five tons more 
than the average cow in the nation. 


| have tried to understand his phenomenal success. .. E 
His virtuosity, though, is startling ina way that is hard — > 
to communicate to nonfarmers. He is more than justa — 


good farmer. He is right there. 

He doesn't waste moves. He is always set up for the 
job he needs to do. He plans only as much as his 
equipment and help permit. He takes shortcuts where 
they pay and lavishes attention where that pays better. 
His manure truck is an old, unregistered jalopy; his 
equipment shed is made of old telephone poles and 
sheet tin. But his milking time is usually about twenty 
minutes longer than it need be, and he spends hours in 
seeming idleness, just watching his cows carefully. | 
Things are well set up. When Lee’s tractor does get 
stuck in the mud, he laughs. The right equipment is 
always near at hand to get it out quickly and easily. He 
has, for the multitude of chores which make up a 
farmer’s day, the sort of sense of essential motion that 
a Chinese calligrapher might bring to the drawing of 
letters. 

Lee is always at work. He wakes up at half past five 
and starts right in. He finishes evening milking at nine 
each night. He is nearly always on the farm; when he 
needs something he has it delivered. When he does 
have to voyage the dozen miles into Greenfield, he 
goes for as short a time as possible—he says the build- 
ings seem to shake as he passes between them. On 
Mother's Day and on his wife's birthday, he drives to 
Deerfield —all of six miles—and gets chocolates from 
the local pharmacy. 

At work he is as happy as a hog with a full trough, 
obstinate, single-minded, and intent on the chore of 
running the farm right. In spite of his seeming hard- 
headedness, he brings to each day's plan an alertness, 
a flexibility in dealing with the animals, the weather, 
and the machines, that combines a realistic compre- 
hension of the cost and benefits of his choices with the 
drive to do what he finds ought to be done. He does 
this with a stern consistency, with a seemingly care- 


free, silent, and smiling staunchness, day after day, — 
decision after decision. He dwells in the world as one =; 
who fully accepts responsibility for each of his actions; -= 


it is the world of the just, which, by the way, he sleeps 
the sleep of. 


My suspicion is that Lee stays home and makes - pe 


things work because he can do it; the perfection of the 
farm expresses and proves his being; away from the 
farm things must seem both irrelevant and unsatisfac- 
torily wild. As a consequence of his success in building — 
a world that yields to his logic and his effort, he |... 





doesn't give much ef à damn what other people think 
and say about him. He has a few friends with whom he 
and his wife cine out once in a while. They are people 
like himself. and he finds in them good cause for admi- 
ration. 

"Some folks like to be ahead," Lee's father once 
explained to me, “but they prefer not to show it— 
that's a characteristic of the Yankee breed as a whole. 
None of them will admit prosperity, and yet they may 
be reasonably successful." 


he silage wagon is empty now, and Lee draws 

it back through the dooryard and parks it in 

the machine shed, shouting over his shoulder 
as he drives past that | should step down to his house 
and "grab a bite to eat" with him, then come back up 
to the barn far milking time. "But first things first," 
he adds, shutt:eg off the tractor, "and there are a few 
chores to do up here first. The cows eat before we do, 
up here." 

We walk in:o the barn. It is long, red, and wooden, 
as barns are meant to be, although an alarming prolif- 
eration of modern barns seem to be aquamarine, and 
stamped out of steel by the thousand in some midwes- 
tern factory. I: is oniy a single story high. Hay is kept 
in a shed behind the barn, rather than in a loft on top 
of it —electric elevators and pumps and scrapers have 
done away with the reason for building the beautiful 
tall barns of the last;:centurv. The two fat cement silos 
rise against ii. Lee calls the barn's great hall the 





"loafing shed." Not a cow in sight in the farthest 
corners of the hangar-sized room. It is cool in here and 
it does smell of cows—a hint of silage and sawdust, 
tinged with the odors of manure and of leather. It is 
spotless, the walls whitewashed, the floor scraped 
clean and new sawdust bedding added since the last 
cow wandered out to pasture this morning. 

The cows are spending these autumn days out in 
pasture. They won't come in to stay for another two 
weeks, until the silo is capped and sealed and the new 
harvest of chopped corn within has had a fortnight to 
ferment. When the silage is ready-—about the last 
week in October—the sixty or so milking daughters, 
their young and growing progeny, one scrub bull used 
to "clean up" problem breeders, and one Holstein- 
Angus steer, half-grown and destined for the family 
freezer, will be herded inside for the winter—-about a 
hundred animals tn all. 

Lee fills the hayracks on the walls of both sides of 
the barn with his beautiful hay, glances into the 
troughs offering mineral supplement, then counts the 
salt licks strewn about the long central trough. He 
opens the door leading to the base of the farther silo, 
reaches in, and closes a big switch. A motor whines, 
chains clank, belts slap into motion as, far overhead, 
an automatic unloader starts to work its way around 
the top of the tower of silage. A conveyor delivers a 
stream of feed— nearly a ton each mealtime-—to a 
hopper with a spout. It scoots along, suspended from 
an overhead rail, dishing out supper all along the 
central feed bunk. 
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"What I hope every afternoon is that the commo- 
tion of the silo unloader will begin to attract tFe cows 
from the barnyard. They are pretty well tra:ned to 
know that food is being served up here about now. 
Some farmers still feed silage by the wheeloarrow 
load. Takes them an hour to do it and they have to 
holler after the cows as well. That big motor up in the 
silo usually makes enough noise to interest them. 
Some of the girls are anxious to be milked, too. It 
usually works." As Lee talks, a few cows do indeed 
amble up to the open door of the loafing shec. They 
bridle for a moment when they see me. 

Cows are upset by anything that isn't the same as it 
was yesterday. After a moment they step on in and 
over to the feed bunk. Lee watches intently as tae cows 
gather, taking in details of gait, vigor, aggressiveness, 
hunger, thirst, any changes in the strong peckirg order 
of the herd, cows riding other cows, which „hey do 
when they're in heat. It is a beautiful herd, large, 
clean, coats shining, and what cattle judges call 
"dairyness"—the indefinable look of an animal that 
means business when it comes to milking time— 
emanating from every beast. Lee wanders among 
them as they straggle in. He is talking now and then in 
an odd voice, a flat, monotonic sound made while 
tucking his chin into his chest. It seems to corae from 
deep in the throat, as if he is imitating a voice heard 
over the telephone. Eventually I realize it isn't me he's 
talking to like this. He is greeting his favorite cows. 

"Hey bos, bos, bos, there girl," he is muttering. 
"Don't you look fine, girl." 

An aside to me, bel canto: " Just calved." 

To the cow, sotto voce: "You're a pretty geod one. 
Hey, Wendy, hey, Dinah girl there." 

“Why do you say, ‘Hey bos, bos, bos?" | asx Lee as 
he closes the barnyard gate behind the last ccw in. 

"I've always called cows that way," he says. 

“Who'd you learn it from?" 

"Learned it from my dad, I guess." Lee kas fully 
recovered the use of his own pleasant baritone. 

"Your dad—he must have learned it from his dad, 
too?" 

"Never seen it in a book, I’m sure." How to Call a 
Cow, I think to myself, or perhaps, Cow Calling Self- 
Taught. Lee goes on, “No, all the farmers around here 
call their cows by saying bos, bos, bos. Why’ 

“You know the Latin name for the cow?" 1 ask. 

“Don’t happen to, offhand.” He has remzmbered 
his grin now. 

" Bos. Bos taurus typicus primigenius." 

“I guess my dad's grandpa's grandpa mast have 
heard the word from some Roman, then. Never knew 
that.” | 2 | 

While we are chatting, we are walking back through 
the loafing shed to a part of the barn older farmers still 
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call—from the time when it was a separate structure - 


by the road, with a cool spring running through it— 
the “milk house." We enter a dark hallway, noisy with |. 


the roar of the compressor that cools a stainless steel 


milk tank the size of a car. Milk is stored there until I. 
picked up by a big tank truck that comes every other — 


day. 

Inside the milk house in racks all about the room 
rest spotless pails, hoses, lengths of stainless and 
plastic pipe, milking machines, all washed in nearly 
boiling water, disinfected, dried, and ready to be reas- 
sembled for the coming milking. On the wall are two 
separate sinks as per state regulation—one for milking 
equipment, one for the sullied hands of the farmer. - 
The lawmakers no longer leave the farmer to his own 
devices. Lee tells the tale of one irate fellow who didn't 
feel he needed a separate sink for his hands. The fellow 
read the law through and discovered that while he was 
required to have the second sink, its height above floor 
level was not stipulated. “He put it up about ten feet in 
the air, and I guess he enjoyed the inspector's next visit 
pretty well," Lee concludes the tale. 

He goes to work now reassembling the milking 
machines. Most farmers in the area still call the 
milking equipment “milking dishes," from the days a 
hundred years back when cream for butter-making 
was settled out from the milk in shallow pans right in 
the milk house. Nowadays, whole milk is shipped to 
large centralized processors, and the dishes aren't pans 
at all, but piping, glass measuring jugs, yards of stain- 
less steel tubing leading directly from cow to bulk 
cooling tank, and claws of rubber milking “inflations” 
dangling from fist-sized transparent pods—floppy, 
juggling sheaths of soft rubber that fold around the 
four teats of each cow, and draw milk from her in- 
gentle wet pulses engineered and improved in a 
hundred subtle ways to adore each teat and more 
pleasingly resemble the mouth of a feeding calf. — 

Modern cows have been bred so strenuously for milk 
production that their mammary systems are always 


stressed. Properly designed and regulated milking - DU 


equipment is for Lee the difference between a profit- - 


able herd and one whose milk is contaminated with 


widespread mastitis. 


here is an elegant, one is almost tempted to say. 


"political," explanation for dairy cows’ ten- = 


dency to develop chronic mastitis.. Because . 
barns, animals, feed, labor, machinery, and operating - 
capital all cost so much nowadays, and because - 
farmers compete with one another to make milk as — 
cheaply as possible, dairy cows are pushed hard. They — 
are always in a delicate condition. i 

Lee Totman's herd of sixty milkers usually includes ` 
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. a cow or two suffering antibiotic treatments for masti- 
- tis, or whose subclinical mastitis is controlled by 
— careful handling. I this weren't the case, it would be a 
- sign that the herd was not economically viable, that it 
. Wasn't being pushed hard enough, wasn't bred highly 
" enough fer modern times. Too much mastitis, of 
. course, is ruinous. But, in a curious way, so is too little. 
. The fine art of capitalism, cows teach us, includes the 

art of maintaining complex biological-mechanical- 

financial systems im a state of sleekly managed, slight 

debility. I: does net seem to be enough to stop just 


. before this point is reached, either. The press of 
 — modern financial Efe forces farmers to continue striv- 
ing for greater productivity until just after stress 

<: becomes manifest. It is a sign that everything is oper- 


ating in a commercially acceptable way. 

For the mos: part, cows exhibit their competence to 
participate in this evstem by going about their business 
briskly. They are team players, with the program all 


^o the way. Cows: main business these days is eating. The 


wild cows of vore sad to find food and to keep them- 
selves out of danger as well. But with humans in 
_ charge, the food is delivered and the danger is institu- 
tionalized. Eating’s the only job left, and the cows in 
Lee's barn are going about it with a will. As we walk 


— : back through the assembled herd, Lee looks them over 


carefully again. Every one of them is eating. “A bite to 
"eat for us, 100," hexays. 
Lee invites rae imo his kitchen. There's no one else 
-home. Lee's sen, Gary. a skilled golfer, is away at 
college, majoriag in physical education. His daughter, 
Karen, is out ata basketball game, "She wants to get a 
van, after highr school, and drive across the country. 
My wife wculda't like ta hear me say it—but I can see 
where that wouid be one whale of a good time. I never 
did anything lixe that. Never left here." Lee's wife, 
<. Betty, is away at aschurch gathering. She is involved 
with the church, traveling twenty miles to a Baptist 
--meetinghouse in Colrain several times each week 


^ = because she likes the seriousness with which the 
minister there takes his mission. She has left a fine 





supper for us in fhe refrigerator— chicken salad, 


<> potato salad, fruit salad, and cupcakes, lavishly iced. 


-= Wewashdownthe food with raw fresh milk, and we chat. 

"A fellow was all out ?orced to milk twice as many 
cows in the same length of time, once milking 
machines came along," 1 say. "Had to trade in the 
horses for a tractor. Automatic cleaning and feeding 
mt, too, not that they don't make 
xs soen as farmers had time and power 


< to get more done. they had to go right ahead and do 











more just to pay for all the labor-saying devices. And 
. . you know what?" 





"What?" Lee dutifully asks. He's grinning even as 





he eats. 





Making Milk 


"That's it for the good old days. No more farm 
communities in New England. What little farming we | 
have, a few farmers can handle. Everybody else works 
out, forgets farm ways altogether.” 

“PH bet you think that’s too bad.” Lee is grinning 
broadly now. “But to me that’s business, free enter- 
prise—all that, isn't it? The ones who go out must 
think it's better to go do something else—go on 
welfare maybe, or else the state makes so many regu- 
lations they are forced out. And another thing. You 
think everybody who doesn't farm ends up on welfare 
or working in a tactory? Look at my brother, Conrad. 
He's a college professor. If there were no milking 
machines or tractors or artificial insemination or auto- 
matic gutter scrapers, you know what Conrad would 
be doing? He'd be in the barn with a shovel.” 

Lee finds a cupcake, eats the icing first, like a young 
boy enjoying himself. The discussion goes no further. I 
think we've come to an understanding. It may be that 
alienation is nearly pervasive nowadays, that no one 
does any whole thing, that people arrange to have 
things happen, or work on fragmented and discon- 
nected chores that may earn them living wages but 
that don't seem to be useful, that don't seem to 
contribute to the whole scheme of their survival. 

All that may be true, but Lee Totman doesn't have 
such problems. He does something useful; he turns 
grass into milk, and he does it wonderfully well. He 
drinks the milk now as if to emphasize the point. He is 
the last of unalienated labor. In a national context his 
attitude is vestigial, an antique even in the universe of 
farmers. But the fact is clear: even now the system still 
works for Lee. There is no point in talking to him 
about my own politics. They don't make sense here; 
his do. 


n the Totman farm, there survives the whole- 
some “Can do, sir!” atmosphere of a Hora- 
tio Alger novel. In this place the rules still 

do apply. Probity dominates. Success indeed still turns 
out to be the reward for goodness on this farm. He who 
is the disciple of self-discipline here is fate's friend. 

Lee is an apotheosis of capitalistic America. If he is 
admirable for his organization, his concentration, his 
focus, and his death-defying outpouring of construc- 
tive energy, and if for these qualities he seems to some 
to be endowed with a mystical aura of certainty, of 
instinctual correctness in every act, there is a wonder- 
ful irony to that very thought, and it is this: Lee 
Totman's organizing precept, central referent, the 
wellspring of his ways, mother lode, rhumb and trunk 
lines, his straight, his narrow, his guiding angel, his 
fund of wisdom, his polestar, is one single elegant 
question— What's the payoff? 
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He does not seem to be an avaricious man. It is a 
spiritual question. And if the answer looks good, he 
goes to work. “I’m not so ambitious," he is fond of 
saying, "that I like to take extra steps. There :s too 
much else to do. Routine is what's important around 
here. Perhaps I’m good at routine, and F I am it's 
because I’m lacking in imagination. I see that same of 
the very intelligent people I know concentrate on many 
goals—they should never farm because it would 
restrict them too much. I’m pretty happy iust working 
at this one thing." As we walk back up to ihe bern we 
trade stories about haying with rain on the war. The 
cows have finished supper, too. He sets te worx, still 
grinning. 





his is the payoff. Everything is reae y anc wait- 

ing. The milking parlor is a small room, walled 

with ceramic glazed tile. “We got a bunch of 
seconds—new tile costs an awful lot," Lee says when 
he sees me taking in the parlor constructicn. He 
swings open a pair of heavy metal entrance dcors by 
drawing down on a rope that hangs from pullevs over 
one end of his waist-deep working pit. Therace »egins. 
The lead cows are in a hurry. They hawe hezrd the 
sound of the sweet grain supplement falling imto the 
tin troughs—about seventeen pounds cf grain per 
milking per cow. It sounds like hail on a ‘in roof. The 
troughs are mounted at the front end of each of the 
parlor stalls, three feed bowls heading up three stalls 
on either side of the central pit. As the cows charge 
into their stalls, Lee names them, using the same tele- 
phone voice he used before supper to greet them when 
they came in from pasture to barn. “Hey, Ter-y, hey, 
Judith, hey, Karen," he intones as the Euge animals 
lurch into place and stop suddenly, each: bushel-sized 
head dunked into its own private world of luxury, 
immersed in all the grain it can devour in ten minutes 
of hard eating. 

The stalls are arranged so that Lee, without stoop- 
ing or stretching, can work at chest height on the 
udder of each cow in turn. Now he starts on the three 
cows to his right, first washing each animal's full bag 
with warm water and a sponge. It takes about a 
minute for an animal to “let down" her m Ik—the 
washing is a stimulus to which a first-calf heifer is 
conditioned as soon as she enters the milking s:ring for 
the first time. 

By the time Lee has washed the third zow the 
minute is up, and he returns to the beginning of the 
line and attaches a milking claw, then does the same 
with the second and third cows. The milk spatters and 
dances as it is drawn in spurts through the plastic 
tubing connecting claw with collection bottle. Lee 
moves around to the three cows waitiag and eating 
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grain frantically on the opposite side of the pit. He 
repeats the same procedures while the first three cows 
are milking out. 

The milk moves from cow to bulk cooler, onto the 


tank truck, and into the processing plant untouched by . 


human hands. In Lee's gleaming and aseptic milking 
parlor, the milk always has a low bacteria count. 
Cleanliness, for all its proximity to the deity, is an 
accomplishment of procedure, as workaday as loading 
up the dishwasher after supper. The rubber and stain- 
less steel calves that draw milk from bovine mothers 
enter each milking a forbodingly disinfected desert for 
microscopic flora and fauna. The machines do, how- 
ever, still make a sound very similar to the sound of 
live calves suckling; they pulse with the slow and 
imperious rhythm of living things. It's.a steady and 
hypnotizing sound that breathily repeats itself with 
about the frequency of a healthily beating heart. 


airy engineers have long dreamed of a device 


that would evacuate the milk in one steady 

and unpulsing stream from the cow, because 
modern milking parlors are expensive. If the length of 
time each cow had to be in place could be substantially 
reduced, the parlor could handle a greater number of 
animals for the same capital investment. To date, the 
beast has been victorious, reacting—rather sullenly— 
with prohibitively increased rates of infection when 
milked “unnaturally.” The beast’s victory may be a 
victory for New England farmers as well, because if 
the handling capacity of existing parlors were to 


double, say, the result would almost certainly not be... 


that twice as many cows would then be milked or that 
farmers would enjoy twice their prosperity. Rather, | 
the most competitive farmers would : ‘milk twice as 
many cows, and the rest would close up shop, because 
there’s a demand for only so much milk. Obviously, 
the farmer with acreage around his barn to grow hay, 
corn, and grain for his entire herd, and a climate 
permitting it, has an advantage over a farmer who 
must travel long distances between scattered fields and 
a distant barn. The industrialization of agriculture . 
favors Wisconsin, California, Florida, Michigan, New — - 
York State—anyplace where the bedrock isn 1 E 
showing. p 


However, dairy farming, fortunately for New Eng- ; E 
land, is among the least successfully industrial ized — 


sectors of the agricultural economy. In terms of hours. 


per million calories, per million grams of protein, per s 
number of families supplied, the fact that a cow has to x 


be harvested twice a day while a wheat field has to be 
harvested only once a crop spells a tremendous differ- 
ence in efficiency. Milking time is still a factor 
limiting herd size. 








Leland and Ravrsond Fatman 


By some mexoratle working out of the laws of 
economics, nwiking time on the family farm seems to 
be about an hoar anc a half. It was an hour and a half 
for Lee's grandfather to milk out ten cows by hand; it 
was an hour and a hà f when that was time enough for 
Ray Totman., »work:ing three portable milking ma- 
chines in a stamchion barn, to milk out a herd of forty- 
eight animals. [It is about the time it takes Lee 
Totman, working iq his double-three herringbone 
parlor, to milk out he herd. 

A new invertion is being marketed which threatens 
to decrease drastical y the number of dairy farmers, 
especially New Englend dairy farmers, whose oper- 
ations are leas: suited to adapting the new tool. Agri- 
cultural scientists have developed a device, replete 
with space-age sensors, that removes the milker auto- 
matically, opess the exit gates allowing the milked-out 
cow to leave the parior, opens the entrance gate to 
admit a new cov, and turns on and off a grain delivery 
auger that meters out to the new cow her correct 
ration. It translates ito a very small savings in time 
per cow per mlking-—-about twenty seconds a farmer 
doesn't have te spend doing these chores. The result is 
that the farmer adopting this new technology—-at the 
moment, a very costiv new technology spends less 
than half a minute with each cow and has free time on 
his hands. His ext step is to expand the size of his 
herd and the size of his parlor, to milk all the cows he 
can in order io defray the cost of the new setup. 

Many dairy farmers here will be faced with the need 
to increase herd size to a level that is simply beyond 
the limits of geeagraptical practicality in New Eng- 
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land. And it seems no longer a question, as it was 
earlier in our agricultural history, of simpiy switching 
to a more labor- or capital-intensive crc» and going 
right on farming. Except for a few speeialty items, 
milk is the most intensively farmed crop. 

For the moment, though, disaster through techno- 
logical advancement seems a distant threat n Lee 
Totman's milking parlor. There's not aa automatic 
take-off milking setup in all of Massa«huse'ts, al- 
though about 50 percent of the dairy cews im Cali- 
fornia and Arizona—where dairy farms are very 
large—have come to be milked with thera in the past 
few years. 

Milking time seems here to be the antithesis of 
change. Every other farming chore varies w:th the 
weather, the stage of the crops, the state of the equip- 
ment, and the caprice of the farmer. Milking, though, 
is routine, as fixed in its crucial outcome as the rauling 
in of a fisherman's nets, or the walking of a trapline. It 
is therefore a time for a dairy farmer to brood upon an 
overabundance of querulous informatior about each 
animal, to plot further tampering with the life of the 
herd. And when that's done for long enough, :here is 
time left twice a day for thinking, and for not thinking, 
about life and the state of things in the world. It's a 
time of solitude and repetitiveness, a meditation on a 
milky mantra, a compulsory trafficking witk moth- 
erhood in its mammary, incarnadine quiatessence. 


ee takes the milking machines from the first 
three cows. He sprays twelve teats—three 
cows’ worth—with a little 5ottle marked 
“Teat Dip, Disinfectant,” then opens the gat2 on one 
side of the parlor. The three cows swagger eut into an 
exit lane leading back into the loafing barn. Lee lets in 
three new cows, washes their udders, turns around, 
detaches three milkers from the cows finishirg on the 
other side, puts them on the new cows, turns 5ack and 
sprays the milked-out teats, lets out the old cows, lets 
in more cows. It's allemande right and left for the next 
hour and a half as milk, at ten dollars the aundred- 
weight, gathers in the bulk tank. 

Lee is alone and he forgets himself, lest in the intri- 
cate and familiar chore at hand. His is a laborious, 
exacting, and tedious stewardship, rewarding in satis- 
faction and increasing numbers on net worth state- 
ments rather than in glory, pocket money, and time to 
spend it. The consuming nature of the profession 
makes dairy farmers themselves a breed apart—a 
people who dwell amidst a passage of events of 
immense importance to their own well-being, but so 
intricate, picayune, private, and absorbing as to be 
incomprehensible to most outsiders. Lee Totman’s 
vocation insulates him from all but a few close neigh- 
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bors and family members in the same trade. He enter- —. 


tains himself as he works. 


As the cows come past, as he works in his well-set z$ 
routine, he watches the cows. Perii is in heat; sheisa  - 
bit fretful. Jake is limping and wants her hoofs ~ 


trimmed. There is a terrible noisiness—-compressors, 
pumps, and that calf-sucking sound. Lee says that for 
him it is the comforting noise of the routine, the din of 
a clockmaker's shop, the sound that says nothing 
unusual is going on. Occasionally he mutters endear- 
ments or an observation ("Good girl," or "Keep that 
tail over there, you") as each cow comes in, stays a few 
minutes, and moves on. He uses that telephone voice, 
naming the cows as he handles them-—playful names 
such as Red Ric, To Rose, Rabbit, Auntie Boo, Tippy 
Tu, Mighty, Bighty, and Oozy. There are a whole bevy 
of bovine relatives called Pig Tail, Pighead, Piggy- 
back, Pig Pug, and Piggly Wiggly. 

As the second hour of milking starts, Ray Totman 
comes into the parlor. He nods a greeting down into 
the pit, toward his son. His entrance has been orches- 
trated and he has arrived just as Mimi is being milked. 
She is a fresh cow, has calved only a day ago, and she 
is still giving thick colostrum milk which can't be 
marketed but contains antibodies newborn calves 
need. Ray places a bucket under a collecting jar and 
drains the milk off into it. The young calves live just 
behind the milking parlor. He leaves, lugging two full 
pails of milk. Lee has barely acknowledged the old man. 

Ten minutes later, pails empty and rinsed, Ray 
comes back into the parlor. He places one, open end 
up, on the steps leading down into the working pit, and 
sits on it. Lee nods to him. Ray watches Lee milk for a 
few minutes. 

| think to myself that Ray must see so much in those 
motions without even being aware of it, having milked 
for half a century. 

"That calf's come around," Ray finally says. Lee 
nods. More silence. 

"Bearing's beginning to sound rough—-ought to last 
one more day of corn-chopping, though. Should be 
through for the year this time tomorrow," Lee offers. 

"Ground's going to soften up some this weekend— 
rain due," Ray says. He sits for another few minutes, 
just taking in the scene. As he leaves, Lee calls out, 
"See you tomorrow." Lee milks nine more cows, then 


cleans up. He leaves the barn at 9:20 P.M., nearly a 


sixteen hours after he began his working day. He 
walks the quarter-mile back down the hill past his 


parents’ now darkened house to his own. He helps .. 


himself to a bowl of maple nut ice cream. He turns on 
the TV and soon falls asleep in front of the Monday 
night football game. He dreams (he tells me later) 
only that it is tomorrow, and that he is out chopping 
corn again. [1] 
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regulations? Think about it. 
Excessive regulations are pushing 
prices of American-made products higher 
and higher. Hurting business at home and 
trade overseas. Restricting choices at 
retail levels. Discouraging development 
of new products. Requiring additional 
tax dollars to support the federal work 
force that enforces them. 
Who pays the rising prices and 
higher taxes, while losing out on 
product choices? 
It's the consumer. And that's vou. 
Don' you think it's time to get 
more reason into regulation? What- 
| ever affects cotton affects you. 
Write: National Cotton Council, Box 
12285, Memphis, Tennessee 38112. 


Mevbe you think it's big busi- 
ness. Cil companies. Steel mills. 
Avtomebile makers. Manufacturers 
generally. 

Sure, they're all hurting. 

Sore service station operators. 
Hardware store owners. Cotton and 
wheat zrowers. A lot of small busi- 
nessmen and farmers are being 
dr:vereout of business simply because 
they cant raise the capital they need 
tocomply with government regula- 
ticns. Some of which can't be com- 
plied with at any cost. Because the 
teehnciogy’s just not available. 

Butinthe long run who finally pays 
for the mounting burden of unneces- 
sary amd unreasonable government 


-œo who pays 
tOr over-regulatio 

















DOMESTIC 
MANNERS 
OF THE 
ENGLISH 


by Linda Lewis 


rs. Frances Trollope, who lived in 

America fer nearly four years, 

kept a journal and later wrote a popular 

book about the peculiarities of the na- 

tives whom she met, Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, It begins: 


On the ath of November, 1827, I 
sailed from London, accompanied 
by my sor and :wo daughters; and 
after a favorable, though some- 
what tedious voyage, arrived on 
Christmas-day at the mouth of the 
Mississipzi. 

It is time to rezurn the compliment. 
On the 26tk of December, 1964, I flew 
from Washington, accompanied by my 
husband, mx twc daughters, and my 
son, and after a favorable flight arrived 
the same day, Boxing Day, in London, 
to stay for wearly nine years. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill died a month later, and 
my journalist husband was caught up 
in describing the rituals. Those Seottish 
pipers, those huge cranes dipping as the 
barge moved slowly up the Thames, 
those long ines cf mourners shuffling 
past the ber in Westminster Hall, 
clinched it Zor him. Always something 


j 


emm | 


of an Anglophile, he loved those Brits 
with a love that never faltered, and 
they loved him. I was less sure and gave 
my heart more timidly and was loved 
eventually, I suppose, by a select com- 
pany of the truly discerning. One or two 
at least. 

Shortly after we arrived we were 
asked to luncheon at the home of a 
courtly gentleman who became a good 
friend. To my right sat a pudgy, mis- 
chievous member of Parliament who 
opened the proceedings by saving, 
"How can you bear to be an American?” 
Stunned, I mumbled some placatory 
nonsense about an individual citizen 
not being responsible for all of the fail- 
ures of her government, but it was the 
wrong answer. For two weeks I found 
myself making up better ones. I should 
have remembered, from my reading of 
Evelyn Waugh and Kingsley Amis, that 
the point was to keep the shuttleeock up 
in the air, to respond to teasing insult 
with teasing insult, to package the frip- 
pery with fancy wrappings, to amuse. 

Among the upper-class English, te be 
amusing is to be invited out, while to be 























One st op shopping shouldn't overlook a young child's appetite for knowledge. 
McNally’s Mass Market books are based on familiar heroes, traditional subjects, folk 
tales and popular characters. They are available as stories, puzzles, coloring books, aetivity 
boxes, cutouts and slates. You will probably find most of them everywhere. In all fifty 
states. Australia. New Zealand. England. And translated versions in France, Hong Kong, 


Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Holland — j and Japan. Wherever you shop. 
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you thought 
we just made 
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e Arnold Newm n 


"Collectors of moonbeams should re- 
consider the myth of the Girl from Ipane- 
oma and with a somewhat modified rap- 
ture. Instead of being tall and tan and 
young and lovely, she's much more likely 
to be short and chunky, very hot-eyed, 
not very pretty, and a great deal darker 
than tan. She giggles a lot, speaks only 
Portuguese, and she eats almost contin- 
uously. Worse still, Ipanema Beach is 
polluted. I make this melancholy deposi- 
tion having left the beach about ten 
minutes ago in order to set down my im- 
pressions while they are still fresh and to 
rearrange what few illusions I have left." 

























Be warned, Atlantic reader! When 
CASKIE STINNETT sets out to record his 
GRAND AND PRIVATE PLEA- 
SURES, he writes as a gourmet of travel. 
He roves the surface of the globe with a 
clear eye, a sensitive ear, a fine palate, 
“and a sharp tongue. His pleasures have 
= been shuffled, and the deck has been cut. 
He deals you good cards, as readers of 
this magazine, or of Holiday in its great 
days, or of Travel & Leisure, or of his 
. previous books, will testify. 


- When you sample the world's plea- 
sures with CASKIE STINNETT, you can be 


re of the goods you are being offered, 
ook at the picture above. Would you 


GRAND AND PRIVATE 
PLEASURES 


by Caskie Stinnett 
$8.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 


E | boring is be eonsigned to perdition. - 
| Take the case of a public figure of 
| whom it was said, “He doesn't suffer 


fools giadiy." He said it himself, over 
and over, and h» got his wife to say it 
for him. We invited them to dinner and 


| they accepted. Two days before the 


event she callec and rather apologeti- 
cally asked whe else would be coming. 
*He can't stand bores, you know." Host- 
esses were expected to take precau- 


| tions, as they would for an arachni- 


phobe. I was annoyed that the woman 
would allow herself to do his dirty work 
for him, but it was as nothing to the 
way I felt when I closed the door behind 
them after an evening of unpardonable 
rudenesses. 

On a recent visit to England we went 
to the House of Commons to have 
dinner with a favorite MP who had a 
tight schedule and could not be away 
for more than an hour. The man who 
couldn't stand bores asked her if he 
might join us He was late, and we 
waited waile he had a hurried drink; on 
our way into she dining room he be- 
rated his colleague for delaying him 
when she knew his time was limited. “It 
was you, dear, not me," she said. Unre- 
pentant, he ecntinued to be disagree- 
able unti the little, round, gray-haired 
waitress asked for his order. "Eggs 
Florentie," hs said. "I shouldn't have 
that, if E was you," she said. "It's not 
nice." Minister: "But I love poached 
eggs, anc my wife won't make them for 
me." Waitress: “Have the chicken." 
Minister "I'll have baked beans and 
potatoes.” Wa.tress: "No you won't, be- 
cause we haven't got 'em." Minister: 
"Eggs, then.” Waitress: "Don't say I 
didn’t warn you." He grinned, and 
seemed almost human for a moment. 
Naughty boys ean always be tamed by 
competent nannies. 


aughty boys and notorious rogues, 
N newly arrived Americans and 
bitchy, zarasi-ic, empty-headed, crypto- 
fascists, all may be worth inviting for 
the sake of “amusement.” “He’s an 
odious man, I believe, but I quite enjoy 
his company; became a familiar re- 
frain. When, at dinner parties, I blath- 
ered, or twittad, or flirted, I got on well 
enough, but once in a while I was 
temptec beycnd endurance and would 
talk abeut something that really mat- 
tered t me— modern dance, marriage, 
some project I was working on, my 
parents or my children. Immediately, 
the litte shutters came down, my din- 
ner partner's eyes glazed, and I knew I 





was being boring. “Ah, yeess," he would 
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drawl. "Yeeesss. .. ," which really - 
meant, “No! I turn you off.” To play the . 


game successfully one has never to > 


mention families and children, good ` 
works, what one does for a living, one's 
health, one's feelings. It helps to say 
“one” a lot. 

To eall oneself "one" is to deflect 
powerful feelings, to bury the possible 
embarrassment of a "me" under the 


blanket culpability of all mankind. I v E 


reckoned it was a function of severe, 
premature toilet training. "Who made 
that mess on the floor?" Not "I did," or 
“Me,” but, “One is apt to make messes 
on the floor when one's one." Perhaps 
the ultimate "one" sentence was ut- 
tered by a homosexual Tory MP, being 
interviewed on the radio. "One would 
hope that one's feelings about one's 
mother would not betray one." 
Yeeesss. 

You all know who I mean, of course. 
Or you would in England. It is, bless us, 
a very small country, and the members 
of the ruling elite know everything 
about everyone worth knowing any- 
thing about. Gossipy lunches, the usual 
round of evening activities, a small num- 
ber of widely read magazines, Vogue 
and Private Eye among them, keep 
the legends alive. Although they may be 
mocked or maligned in Private Eye, a 
grown-up schoolboy's scandal sheet, 
they all buy it, laugh at it, sigh with 
relief when they have gotten off lightly, 
sue it sometimes. That bad-mannered 
publication could never succeed in a 
country where not everyone knew who 
was meant by Dame Harry, The Grocer, 
Wislon, the Milk Snatcher, the Poison 
Dwarves, the Snowshoes. 


f course, what may look like bad 
manners to an outsider may be 
considered good clean fun to the happy 
few who went together to Eton and 
Oxford and Cambridge before they be- 


came publishers and bankers and diplo- = 


mats and politicians, or retired to their. 


Stately Homes to devote themselves to .. d 
estate management and sportive diver- . 


sions. This is what it was like at school. 
This is how the game has always been _ 
played—brutally, without mercy. The » 


object is to survive, to bury the hurt — 


and become less vulnerable by learning - 
the techniques of thrust and parry, to . 
build a wall of words, a manner of indif- 
ference. Sincerity, dependence, cooper- 
ation, tenderness—all a bit dull. 

It began to happen to me. I began to- 
worry about how well I was doing at- 












- playing the game. I hated myself when 
I knew I wae being prolix or provincial, 
heavy-footed or overly committed or 
especially “American.” From Paris in 
1785, Thomas Jefferson wrote to a 
friend of the dubtous benefits of travel 
abroad: 





If [a man] gees te England, he 
learns drinxing. horse-racing and 
boxing... . He aequires a fond- 
ness for European luxury and dis- 
sipation, ard a contempt for the 
simplieity ef his own country. He is 
fascinated witk the privileges of 
the Europesn aristocrats. . .. 


Lady K., a well-known silly, calls up 
my weekend hostess. "Have you anyone 
really choice, Lily dear?" At dinner 
that night, sae turns to the editor, 
whose views she alreacy knows: "I ab- 
solutely believe m euthanasia, don't 
you?" Editor: ‘Maybe for you, Lady K., 
not for me." Overheard by the entire 
company, he realizes ib has come out 
awkwardly and starts to say that what 
he really meant was something else; 
but, catching the scemt, the pack is 
already after tim. "John! How extraor- 
dinary! Just how do vou propose to 
dispatch Lady K.?” Shrieks of laughter. 
Lady K. pouts pretiily and doesn't seem 
to mind a mt. 

At another country weekend in a big 
house among friends who have grown 
up together there is a good deal of 
buffoonery anc horseplay. Our favorite 
hostess, a beautiful widow, has three 
large sons wHo ckaff her continually, 
pulling and pushing, mock-throttling, 
throwing her sat into the air and shoot- 
ing at it. She protests, but they pay no 
attention. “You are tiresome,” she says, 
mildly. One of the guests tries to put 
her on a tray and serve her, I forget 
why, and she chases kim around the 
house, manages to remove his jacket 
and put it on him back to front. He 
wears it that war all day. "They're 
eousins, you know," another guest says 
to me. Cute, I say to myself. 

At dinner taat might, tipsy peer to a 
famous portrait photographer, nodding 
at the pretty girl aeross the table, mar- 
ried, mother of twc, dressed in a velvet 
trouser suit "There, | told you she was 
one." The photegrapher tells me he has 
a fiver that says she is not a lesbian. I 
. am horrified, and say sc, but Iam also 


—. centertainec. Later that evening the tip- 
-> sy- peer, possessor of one of the finest 
.. .eolleetions of paintings in private 
— . hands, sits toe heavily and suddenly on 






: ca small table and breaks it, spilling 





himself and various objets d’art over 


the floor in a messy way. His old school 
chum looks down at him. “Charles,” he 
says, calmly, “this never would have 
happened if you had been brought up 
among beautiful things.” His wife 
scarcely seems to notice. 

Ribbing and razzing, pranks and high 
jinks, sexual speculation if not sexual 
adventure are pleasant enough ways to 
pass the time, especially if the domain 
one inhabits seems to be shrinking, if 
one can hear the wolves howling at the 
outer limits of the fortress. Having 
eschewed industry and commerce for 
the most part, the aristocratic young do 
not have many outlets for their energy. 
They go exploring in remote corners of 
the world and come home to become 
rare-book experts or photographers, to 
back restaurants or nightclubs or zoos 
or racing cars, agricultural communes 
or rock bands. Commerce and industry 
are less amusing than almost anything 
else one can think of, after all. 

The upper-class English are encour- 
aged to play down important feelings: 
anguish, anxiety, delight, triumph. 
Laced into the language are expressions 
of constraint. "Ekchewily, our drawing 
room ceiling’s rawther fun,” says one 
gent blandly to another, of an exquis- 
itely detailed, perfectly preserved 
Adam original. Young man, holding his 
fiancee’s hand: “It’s so boring, really, 
trying to decide when to marry.” Re- 
sponse to commiseration, from woman 
who has been in a near-fatal car crash: 
“Yes, it was a bit of a bore.” “With 
great respect means “Wrong 
again, dummy,” as does “If I may say so 

.’ Wife, whose husband has just 
verbally roasted her dearest friend: 
“You are naughty, Willie." 

And so am I, to exaggerate the foibles 
of a few, to bite the hands that fed me 
tidbits I relished at the time. Like 
Frances Trollope, I may be afflicted by 
what her critics called “female rheum,” 
be guilty of equally “mendacious as- 
sertions, superficial observation, and 
hasty apprehension.” So why do I do it? 
William Makepeace Thackeray, in The 
Book of Snobs, put it nicely. 


There was a time in my life when 
the consciousness of having eaten a 
man's salt rendered me dumb re- 
garding his demerits, and I 
thought it a wicked act and a 
breach of hospitality to speak ill of 
him. 

But why should a saddle-of-mut- 
ton blind you, or a turbot and lob- 
ster-sauce shut your mouth for 
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& i F RRILLA. their duties more clearly. 

-— . CLOSEUPS OF 20 TOP 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTERS 

By JOHN C. BEHRENS 










| Duty cempeis me to say that elitism 
| is as often a problem in post-Jeffer- 
| sonian America as it is in England, that 
the English neither eat with their table 
knives nor pick their teeth with their 
pocket kaives. as did the vulgar 
wretches who so upset Mrs. Trollope, 
that I am conscious of having received 
countless cindnesses from many, many 
people, amd tha: I value verbal agility, 












"... telis more about the craft of inves- 
tigative reporting than a stack of sim- 
Har books." —Püublshers Weekly 
Nelson 
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STARRING 


"Turzle," my favorite section of 
Pentimenio Lilian Hellman tells 
about a semarxable snapper that she 
and Dashiell Hammett once trapped on 
her farm in Westchester County. They 
left its corpse on top of the kitchen 
stove, wating to be made into turtle 
soup the »ext day. But during the night, 
with its kead attached to its body only 
by a slender pece of skin, that turtle 
managed :o get down a staircase and up 
a wall to he garden, where it was found 
in the morning. Hellman was so shaken 
by this develepment that Hammett 
mockingl- referred to it as a religious 
experience, anc they had a memorable 
battle. Years zfter both the man and 
the snapper were dead, what was left 
for Hellrsan was the echo of what she 
had said to Hemmett four days later: 
"You undcerstoed each other. He was a 
survivor and so are you. But what about 
me?" 

Lillian Hellman turns out to be the 
greatest survivor of them all, but she 
has endured im unexpected ways. She 
made he- name in the theater, and yet 
morality plays such as The Children’s 
Hour ane Watch on the Rhine linger on 
as perioc pieces rather than as dramas 
anyone can ge; excited about reviving 
now. The Litile Foxes is more likely to 
last; in that case her serious purpose 
was luckily overcome by the comedy of 
greed. And athough she worked in 
Hollywood at an interesting time (the 
1930s and 1340s), we care more 
about he* entertaining aneedotes than 
about any scripts she wrote while she 
was there. 

Who could nave predicted that the 
glory of 1 
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“This book is 
a sheer delight”’ 


—ALFRED A. KNOPF 


“Will charm and instruct the reader, rekindle 
the desire to read more and more Morison, and 
make one mourn that there are not more books 
to come." -——PETER STANSKY. 

author of Churchill: A Profile 
and The Victorian Revolution 
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k Lilliar Hellman's career would 
«*; Houghton Mifflin Company 


be not the plays to which she devoted 
most of Ser lif», or even the movies she 





ever? With advancing age, men see 
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gaity, and gallantry, and the kind of- 


courage that may occasionally stiffen 
upper lips. While there are undoubt- 
edly, in pockets of English society, some 
of the most accomplished people-with- 
erers, the most capricious, provocative 
spoiled brats on earth, while snobbery, 
the “pox Britannica," remains as much 
a problem now as it was in Frances 
Trollope’s day, suffering the odd boor is 
not too high a price to pay for the 
multiple pleasures of living in Eng- 
land. 
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THE WRITER 


by Martin Knelman 


worked on for money, but the memoirs 
she wrote when she had more or less 
retired from the rest? An irony is that, 
wonderful as the memoirs are, nobody 
would have wanted to publish them if 
she hadn't already been famous for 
something else. And yet perhaps, as V. 
S. Pritehett has observed, it was her 
training in the theater that taught her 
to break up the story of her life into 
short, strong scenes and to present her- 
self with stunning directness. The Little 
Foxes was carried by the perverse ener- 
gy of its queen vampire, Regina, played 
on Broadway by Tallulah Bankhead and 
on the sereen by Bette Davis. But even 
giving Regina her due, the most unfor- 
gettable character Lillian Hellman has 
ever created is Lillian Hellman, the 
tenacious, vulnerable, half-Jewish girl 
from New Orleans who emerges in the 
brillant self-portraits of An Unfin- 
ished Woman and Pentimento. 

The transformation of Lillian Hell- 
man into a popular phenomenon is 
made complete with the arrival of Ju- 
lia, an intense, engaging movie based on 
a section of Pentimento. Jane Fonda's 
portrayal of her will make Hellman a 
heroine even to audiences who have 
never read any of her books or seen any 
of her plays. But this is not just a slick, 
commercial entertainment. It's a movie 
that can be enjoyed by those for whom. 
Lillian Hellman already symbolizes 
something important. Having reread 
the “Julia” story and wondered how it 
would be possible to get a workable 
script out of it, I take this movie as a 
happy surprise—a reversal of those 
cases when you watch a literary prop- 
erty being wrecked in the name of 
popularity. E 

It's obvious why Julia could be made ; 








just now. The times are thought to be 
right for a strong feminist story: the 
"tough woman is making a comeback in 
|. mass culture In s sense, this is the 
. Second time arousd for the Hellman 
character. Hammett based Nora 
Charles in The Then Man on her, and 
. that helped set the popular archetype. 
- Hellman is the literary version of the 
. tough, wisecracking career girls often 
. played by Katharine Hepburn or Carole 
: Lombard, whe cou compete with men 
and still be feminine and attractive. 
— Both Jane Fonda, who plays Hellman, 
and Vanessa Redgrave, who plays Julia, 
— would be drawn to « property that could 
be not only prepaganda for the women's 
— movement but alsogropaganda for left- 
owing causes. 
< The story is about Hellman's friend 
< Julia, a rich American girl who went to 
Vienna to study with Freud. A dedi- 
cated Marxist avho compensated for her 
. own wealth br living in squalor, Julia 
became an antifascist involved in try- 
ing to smuggle persecuted people out of 
Germany in the late 1930s. En route 
from Paris to a theater conference in 
‘Moscow, Hellman agreed to take on the 
"dangerous mission of smuggling money 
into Berlin tc hel» the underground. 
Years later, she was left with Julia's 
ashes, the anguish e? not knowing what 
happened to Julia’s baby (named Lilly, 
after the author), and her bitterness 
^. toward Julia's amity for preferring not 
^to know anything about the fate of 
Julia or her child. 

For writers who sare about what is 
done to their work, the experience of 
selling sereen rights can be painful. 
And when you're selling not just the 
rights to yeur material but, basically, 
the rights te your personality, the risks 

are that muck greater. Hellman has 
been lucky. She is essentially a teller of 
tales, and Fred Zisnemann, a Holly- 
-— wood veteran whose strong narrative 
‘sense has eame: through in such films as 
- The Nun's Story, From Here to Eter- 
pity, and Member of &he Wedding, is the 
^ jdeal director for Jua. 
. Although the meterial sometimes 
verges on being a little too literary and 
‘a little too respectable, Zinnemann 
makes Julia work en its most simple 
level, as a pelitical toriller, and he gets 
us involved in the human dimensions of 
he characters. Lily (Hellman) is a 
oman whose side the audience wants 
o be on. The sereer writer, Alvin Sar- 
ent, has fleshed out the "Julia" yarn 
rith other bits ‘rom Hellman's writing, 
nd there is a richmess to the back- 







































ground. Along with the story of Lilly 
and Julia, there is the story of Hellman 
and Hammett. Jason Robards's Dash 
Hammett is à supporting role, but, like 
his show-stealing Ben Bradlee in All the 
President’s Men, it’s the kind of perfor- 
mance that has emotional weight. It’s 
the anchor for Jane Fonda’s portrayal 
of Lillian, and it saves Julia from being 
a shrill feminist tract by demonstrat- 
ing what kind of relationship a strong, 
independent woman can have with a 
man. The romance of Hammett and 
Hellman is that they drink together, 
they take their battles straight on, and 
they don’t lie to each other. 

The important thing about Hellman 
as a writer is that you always feel she is 
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telling the truth as she sees it. Sh 
fiercely loyal to the people she ca 
about, but she doesn't cover up 
them, any more than she covers up f 
herself; you feel she respects th 
enough to know that the truth cai 
hurt them. She's still a precocious, ter 
peramental girl who keeps diggin; 
away at family secrets, trying to get to 
the heart of something. And she is n 
afraid of letting you know what h 
stayed with her, and how her feelin 
or her way of seeing has changed. Hel 
man can be spectacularly wrongheaded, 
as she was in Scoundrel Time, still 
failing to see, after all these years, that. 
the evils of McCarthyism do not vindi- 
cate the follies of the Hollywood Left. It - 
is possible to disagree with her polities. 
and still admire her for behaving with 
dignity while others were behaving 
badly—though maybe it would have 
been better if she had stuck to her. 
earlier resolution, that the only way of 
dealing with that chapter of her life 
was to shut up about it. oye 
Jane Fonda has an affinity with the. 
side of Hellman that is passionate, 
impatient, and stubborn, and she. 
catches it with exciting conviction. This - 
is a highly charged performance; Fonda - 
doesn’t grovel or try to turn Lilly into a. 
lovable eccentric. Yet playing a living 
person whose looks and mannerisms 
are familiar is much trickier than ordi- 
nary acting. One never forgets that.one | 
is not watching Hellman, but there are- 
moments when Fonda catches an aspect 
of her that produces a shock of recogni- 
tion. If anything, this performance is 
too uncompromising: Fonda empha- 
sizes the bad temper that Hellman 
writes about, but misses the humorous: 
side that saves the temper from being- 





offensive. In the movie, when Lilly is... 


rude to people, she’s really a bit of a 
monster. | CAM 

Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave | 
are like transatlantic mirror images 
both flaming rebels; both from famous 
prosperous acting families; both in the 
habit of using their celebrity to push 
causes; both so electric and physically 
imposing that they dominate other peo- 
ple on the sereen. Fonda and Redgrave 
have an offscreen rapport that comes: 
through here. There's a spark between | 
them that gives this film emotional. 
credibility and saves it from being an- 
other dumb thriller. Even though she 
has a starring, title role, Redgrave has - 
precious little screen time, but she is so 
mesmerizingly radiant, hobbling to a 
German railway café on crutches, that- 
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Although Lilly slaps a man dor sug- 
esting that her relationship with Julia 
s lesbian, the movie doesn't miss the 
exual dimension of the bond between 
two women who have been close since 
girlhood. But for the most part, Julia 
voids the pitfalls of radical feminist 
gitprop that one might have feared, 
nd even if you're uncomfortable about 
aving sisterhood sold, this movie gets 
o you. Force of personality in this case 
‘gets us over some bad spots in the 
material; we're willing to overlook it if 
:at times Lilly and Julia are a little too 
righteous and a little too prescient. 
— There is, however, one disgraceful 
element here, and that's the portrayal 
of Dorothy Parker. In Hellman's ac- 
count, Parker and Alan Campbell were 
- a minor nuisance, but there was a larg- 
ver context. We not only knew that 
Dorothy Parker was a wit, we also knew 
that Lilian Hellman was her most 
. devoted friend. The movie gives the 
- impression that she was just a drunken, 
overage flapper who had lost her ticket 
home from Paris. 





here is a moment in the film, when 
cA Lilly and Dash are talking about the 
.. difference between sable coats and what 
= really matters, when we're reminded of 
=- something else. Some months ago Hell- 
- man appeared in a full-page ad in The 
- New Yorker draped in a fur coat, with 
the caption: "What Becomes a Legend 
a Most?” On one level, that ad was appal- 
ling. Yet, on another level, there was 
— something magnificently defiant about 
that face, as deeply grooved as W. H. 
 Auden's, staring out at the world from an 
ostentatious shell. Youcould almost hear 
her cackling, after too many drinks, 
"Well, why the hell not?" 
The question the ad failed to raise 
explicitly was: “How does a writer be- 
ome a legend?" Great writing isn't 
nough to do the trick, though it doesn't 
ecessarily hurt. Beyond that, it takes 
oree of personality and the knack of 
urning one's own life into a romantic 
aga. At the end of Julia, we see Lilly 
frozen in time, confronting her past, 
eatching the echoes and glimpses of 
Dash and Julia that will stay with her 
for the rest of her life. This is the 
Hellman who is familiar to readers of 
Pentimento—the fighting old dame of 
American letters who is still sifting 
memories, still yelling at old friends 
and lovers and stubborn maiden aunts, 
all long dead. 


art form strikes me as nonsense, but 
what does seer. true is that, possibly 
through the impact of TV, we have 
become more used to observing the con- 
nection betweer the work and the per- 
sonality ef a writer. Lillian Hellman 


The current rotion that gossip is an 








connection on vili page. Wet about 
her own life, she has become a literary 
version of the ideal talk-show guest. 
Like the turtle that rose from the dead, | 
she has become an icon of survival with. 

honor. It is this emergence of the writer | 


as star personality that the movie cele- ~. 





has the rare gft of dramatizing this brates. | : 


CULTURE WATCH 


by Benjamin DeMott 


History & Lt 


For a good half-century most high- 
toned literary eircles have held histor- 
ical novels in low esteem. Ortega y 
Gasset singled but the genre for special 
contempt in a famous denunciation of 
vulgar realism The Dehumanization of 
Art and Notes cn the Novel, 1925), argu- 
ing that histcrical novelists are too 
preoccupied with matters unconnected 
with art—factaal accuracy, period fla- 
vor, and the like. And many critics have 
echoed this complaint, even when deal- 
ing with histcrical novels by writers 
impossible to dismiss as hacks— Robert 
Graves, Robert Penn Warren, others. 

Just at the moment, though, the old 
orthodoxy apoears to be wavering. 
Among avowedly literary authors it's 
becoming chie to introduce historical 
personages anl events into works ad- 
vertised as fietion. E. L. Doctorow's 
Ragtime, amorg the most commercially 
successful serious novels of the decade, 
details episodes—some invented, some 
not—in the lives of Houdini, Freud, and 
Emma Goldman, while tracing out a 
family history. Gore Vidal's Burr, an- 
other best seller, restaged Valley Forge 
and numerous political intrigues of the 
Founding Fatkers, from the perspective 
of Jefferson's Vice President. Peter 
Tauber's Tue Last Best Hope (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, $10.95), a new first 
novel heavily »acked by its publishers, 
brings President Nixon on for a streteh 
toward :ts close, to conduct a Medal of 
Honor ceremony. Half of Robert 
Coover’s much-heralded THe PUBLIC 
BURNING (Viking, $12.95), a work billed 
as a fantasy and centering on the execu- 
tion in 1953 of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, is actuaily narrated by (a figure 
called) Richard Nixon. 

As might be guessed, infusing history 
into fiction doesn’t produce a winner 
every time. True, Richard Nixon’s in- 
ward ruminations in Robert Coover’s 


book offer a view of the then Vice Presi- 
dent’s adolescence, college experience, 
early years, and sex life that’s wholly 
engrossing. At one level the construc- 
tive imagination illuminates neglected 
relationships among the facts of a pri- 
vate and public life, linking the erratic 
toughness and sentimentality of the 
grown man with his awkwardness with 
girls in youth. And simultaneously 
there’s a dramatization, at another lev- 
el, of the processes involved in the erea- 
tion of a literary character. (More 
about this, as the former President 
used to say, in a moment.) But for every 
page of perception there’s a matching 
page of rant and anti-American cliché, 
uttered by a fantastic creation named 
Uncle Sam Slick, a blend of Jove, the 
Holy Ghost, Davy Crockett, and Foxy 
Grandpa, who presides over the action 
of The Public Burning from beginning 
to end, and speaks a dreadful idiom 
drawn from the Down Home American 
Folk Past—shebang, hodag, etc. (There 
are precedents for this sort of rant in 
the Coover oeuvre.) Uncle Sam’s deeds 
are as boringly predictable as his talk; 
because of both, The Public Burning 
seems overschematic and overblown. 
Jerome Charyn’s THE FRANKLIN SCARE 
(Arbor House, $8.95), another work in 
the “real historical people” genre, is a 
comic novel, much trimmer than the 
Coover book, bare of sermons and gen- 
erally less ambitious. The author’s pre- 
vious novels were about ethnic en- 
claves; this one tells the story of Oliver. 
Beebe, a young Navy barber who comes — 
to FDR’s notice toward the end of. 
World War II, earns a bed in the White | 
House attic, rises to intimacy with The 
Boss (also with "Eleanor"), becomes — 
custodian of Fala, dinner companion of | 
J. Edgar Hoover, and enigma to the ~ 
press of several nations. The narrative — 
glances, at intervals, at familiar publie 
events of '44 and '45— the decline in the 
President's health, his race agair st 
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: Dewey, failure at Yalta, death at Warm 
_. Springs. But Seaman Beebe is ever the 


focus. 

The “seare” of the title occurs when 
the Secret Service and the FBI learn, at 
-a pivotal hour in the campaign for the 
fourth term, that the President's close 
friend Ollie has an incestuous relation- 
^ ship with his oder sister, a member of a 

- gang of lowbrow D. C. fascists. At Yalta 

- FDR's problems with Uncle Joe about 
-Poland are set at parity with Ollie's 
insomnia: 


Stalin ... stopped in front of 
Ollie with ore of the generals, who 
acted as his interpreter, and asked 
the boy how he liked the Black Sea. 
“It’s beautiful,” Clie said. “But the 
dolphins maxe too much noise out- 
side my window. I can’t sleep.” 
Stalin gave a soft chuckle as Ol- 
jiver's words were whispered in his 
ear. Then he muttered three short 
sentences that Reosevelt’s inter- 
preter picked out for Ollie. 

"The dolphins are party mem- 
bers. I can’t. chase them away. But I 
ean tell them to go swim in some- 
body else's window.” 


«The Franklin Scare is more poised in 
its narrative pacing and more amusing, 

.-. tonally, than Charyn’s earlier books— 
| but also more compiacent about its own 
silliness, eamp, and put-ons, and in 


peep rua nd 


time the complacency becomes irk- 
some. 

Still, it’s an interesting read and, like 
The Public Burning, poses more conse- 
quential problems than usually appear 
in contemporary fiction. Why all at 
once this transition in the relations 
between history and fiction? What lies 
behind the trend? 

Nothing political, I think. The col- 
umnist George F. Will recently de- 
scribed The Public Burning as “litera- 
ture of hate,” and went on to charge 
that Coover had dealt with Nixon and 
others without “respect for their hu- 
manity.” But in fact the portrait of the 
man from Whittier—Coover’s center- 
piece—is less marred by malevolence 
than most Nixon portraits, and, indeed, 
is often unabashedly sympathetic. The 
likelier motive for these experiments is, 
I suspect, aesthetic, having to do in part 
with certain encroachments and vani- 
ties of “new journalism.” During the 
last two decades the legions led by Tom 
Wolfe, Norman Mailer, Truman Capote, 
and Hunter Thompson—writers who 
read the facial expressions of the great 
(Ali, Senator Goldwater, Leonard Bern- 
stein, whomever) and then “report” 
what’s going on within their minds— 
have been in the habit of assuring the 
public that they’re “annexing the meth- 
ods of the novel.” The claim is as 










































spurious as the notion that a man who - 
plays “The Saints Go Marching In” ona | 
clavichord is “annexing the methods" 
of Bach—but in a world of hype, who's - 
to know? It’s the job of fiction to set- 
things straight, and this entails show- 
ing forth the difference between a gen- 
uinely novelistic vision of a real-life - 
personage and plain, timid, earth- 
bound, new journalistie speculation 
about what the champ is thinking... 

And this setting straight is, in tur: 
only a phase of a larger project upo 
which nearly all twentieth-centur 
artists, regardless of medium, have 
been engaged—that of winning proper 
attention for the act of creation and 
transformation itself, and banishing 
the myth that artists in any respect 
resemble tape recorders or cameras. 
Bringing off this larger project means 
finding forms that press the audience 
into more eonscious confrontation with 
the aesthetic deed of transformation — 
rubbing people's noses from moment to 
moment in imaginative change. The 
antihistorical historical novel is indubi- - 
tably such a form, as even those who - 
despise it sometimes indirectly con- 
cede. | E 
George Will, for one. “Novelists who 
use history for their fiction. . . are less 
free than other novelists," Will says 
Perfectly true. “Coover’s novel" he 






adds, "is merely parasitie upon news." 
True again, if "merely" isn't over- 
stressed. But it's precisely the lack of 
freedom and the seeming dependence 
upon known fact that enable the nov- 
elist to separate himself from his own 
parasites. When a reader has no infor- 
mation about the nature of a fictionist's 
so-called raw material (gossip about 
the folks next door? which door?), 
the reader's eye is always where it 
Shouldn't be—on some nonexistent rep- 
resented world, instead of on creative 
energy reshaping common experience, 
common consciousness, common sense 
in language. And the result is that the 
reader doesn't connect with imagina- 
tive writing on its own terms, doesn't 
learn how a story or a character is 
"made up" or how heroicizing works, 
doesn't learn any of the truth about the 
human act of interpretation which 
(whether performed by writers or by 
readers) is, finally, what literature 
uniquely teaches. 

At the end of The Public Burning, in 
an hour of fierce personal need, 
Coover's Nixon addresses a Times 
Square mob of the mighty gathered to 
^^^. witness and cheer an execution— and 
| the hero Storms The Heights. He 














invents an abselutely loony new ehau- 
vinistic o»scen&y that’s instantly—as- 
tonishing:y —hziled by the whole mon- 
strous crawd. At this moment Coover is 
operating amidst a most intense hum 
and buzz ef actuality. His reader knows 
everything, so t would seem — Nixon's 
vulgarity, his obsessive patriotism, his 
imagination of himself as a late-in- 
ning, two-out batter, crisis-master su- 
preme. Te write imaginatively in these 
cireumstances, to unmake the Presi- 
dent under pressure, without losing 
touch with the historical given, is to 
function as an artist (as distinguished 
from a journalist new or old). To create 
the terms on which a reader who knows 
everythinz, and possesses a hundred 
grounds for disgust, will find himself 
nevertheless rooting for a former ene- 
my, rejoicing in '"Nixon's" mad im- 
provisational g fts, relishing the links 
between ‘hose gifts and every other 
nobly spontaneeus spur-of-the-moment 
con job ever brought off before in 
letters— tais, surely, is to make art vis- 
ible. 

Not everyone will accept or admire 
the Coover vis.on. (For my taste, as 
indicated, it's too damned Sam Slick.) 
But because there is a vision as well asa 





familiar image to hold up against it for 
size, the reader of The Public 
Burning—and of The Franklin Scare, 
too—is especially conscious, while read- 
ing, of the authors as active shaping 
intelligences, creators departing from 
norms and returning to them, elaborat- 
ing, modifying, teasing, and replacing 
our legends, our conventional wisdoms, 
our media versions. (A gently comie, 
lightly fanciful Stalin?) And the reader 
is also aware, assuming he's alert, that 
implicit in this sort of writerly obtru- 
siveness is a query about exactly what 
character is in the first place. Both 
writers seem to be saying that stable 
identity, or unified selves, are modes of 
description, not states of being. Putting 
it more simply: character is believing 
your own notices and trying to act like 
the person they depict. Or, once more: 
change the style and you change the 
character, and, since there's no limit to 
styles, there's no limit to characterolog- 
ical possibility. 

In a chapter on Time and Timestyle 
in The Public Burning, Coover broods 
on relations between a heroicizing lingo 
(“jut-jawed sixfooter," etc.), several 
popular American concepts of leader- 
ship, and the political atmosphere of 
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(Pronounced Do-ers 
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ie the fifties. Both be and Charyn seem 
-o determined to demonstrate how swiftly 


-© afew shifts of perspective and tone, and 
a readmission of 
mally exeluded—or-else rendered heav- 
ily symbolieal—iz ordinary writing 
--~ about the great car remake any charac- 

< ter; not merely bring him down, as 


che trivial detail nor- 





people say, but thoroughly reconstitute 


him as a person. £Adjacent to plucky, 


incestuous, totally anpretentious Ollie, 
FDR in The Franken Scare undergoes 
a myriad of metamorphoses, each 
bringing to birth a new and possible 
FDR. The same happens to Nixon in 
The Public Burning when he’s exposed 
to folks in the D C. streets during 
^ demonstrations.) 

. Be not intimidated by the media, this 
is surely a piece of the message. We buy 
our leaders night ater night as steady 
nation-state selves, but really they're 
quite as mad in their dreams as the rest 
of us; nothing but their obligation to 
 perform-to settle into a style of per- 
sonal presentatien, a pattern of 
speech—enables them (or anyone else) 


to get an act together even briefly. 


- Ifthe production ofantihistorical nov- 
els continues, and if the level of com- 
plexity and interest rises, literary his- 





"s A R I Tw + F POR | N E À BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86.8 PROOF « ©SCHENLEY IMPORTS MALY, 


HOME: Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 


AGE: 27 


PROFESSION: Concert pianist 
HOBBIES: Mountain climbing, model-railroading, 


squash. 


MOST MEMOEABLE BOOK: "Ada" by 


Vladimir Nabokcv 


LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: First American 
woman ever to have won first prize in a major 
international piano competition: The Prix Beracasa, 


. Paris, France. 


QUOTE: "I've always felt that art is to be cherished. 
It convinces us ef the dignity of life, and that for 
have been remembered." 

ROFILE: Sensitive, gifted and thoroughly 

ynamic. A true romantic, she's committed to 

aking musie more accessible to everyone. 


COTCH: | Dewar's “White Label 


. which civilizations 





torians will reap a whole new crop of 
intricacies of explication. (For instance: 
Is it the resemblances—there are 
many —between the novels in question 
and eighteenth-century mock heroic 
works that are crucial, or the differ- 
ences?) For now, though, it's enough to 
note that this emergent taste for fiction 
vaguely "about" real-life personages 
seems wholly continuous with other en- 
terprises in the high literary sector of 
the mid- to late twentieth century— 
continuous, that is, with Beckett, 
Borges, Butor, Barth, Barthes, Bar- 
thelme, et al. The overall aim is to upset 
old literary fixities like "character," 
and the primary subject—here as ev- 
erywhere nowadays—is language. 


Query 


“What is language? What is a sign? 
What is unspoken in the world, in our 
gestures, in the whole enigmatic her- 
aldry of our behavior, our dreams, our 
sickness? ... What is this language 
that says nothing, is never silent, and is 
called ‘literature’? .. . The whole cu- 
riosity of our thought now resides in 
the question: What is language, how 
ean we find a way round it in order to 


make it appear in itself, i in all its pleni i- 


tude?" | | ? 
Michel Foucaul 


The Order of Things (1970) 


I won't be long 


THE PROFESSOR or Desire (Farrar, 


Straus & Giroux, $8.95), Philip Roth’s 


tenth book, offers an account of the ^. 
sexual anguish —from adolescence on- = 


ward—of David Kepesh, the man who, 
in Roth's novella The Breast, was trans- 
formed at thirty-eight into a breast. 
When met in the present work, Kepesh 
is an English professor in his mid-thir- 
ties, preparing to teach a series of nov- 
els focused on "the subject of erotic 
desire" (authors to be read include Gen- 
et, Flaubert, Tolstoy, and Mann). For 
the sake of honesty he decides to begin 
his course with a lecture on his own 
erotic history —the details of the "pro- 
fessor’s desire"—and this lecture be- 
comes the novel at hand. It’s a com- 


pletely self-contained book but the. s 
major characters are the same as those... 
in The Breast, and few of its other | 


elements will surprise readers who re- 


member Portnoy's Complaint or Good- : : 
bye, Columbus, Those elements include | 
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of uncompronusing quality. 
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everal varieties of kin 


ncidental satirical thrusts at private 
West Coast universities and public 
-Catskills resorts, and much first-rate 
ommentary on Chekhov's short sto- 
ies. As though to mark himself off 
harply from novelists who see them- 
elves as writing more directly about 
linguistie matters than about human 
"beings, Roth has his professor speak 
out explicitly on the representational 
powers of literature, and upon his stu- 
dents’ obligation to look through the 
-swords on the page into the lives about 
which they speak. 
== But, not surprisingly, in light of the 
" physical alteration awaiting its hero, 
- The Professor of Desire turns out to be 
-still another book about the impossi- 
bility of a stable self. To repeat, the 
context for the development of this 
~~» theme isn't linguistic-stylistic-theoreti- 
^. eal, as it is in Coover and Charyn. And 
< David Kepesh isn't Golda Meir. He's 
- presented as a particular, solidly speci- 
- fied, idiosyncratic person, not a legen- 
- dary character to be rattled in the dice 
-cup of this or that writing style. But he 
is fearfully restless, and centerless as 
well. In his youth he is wracked by 
multiple desires: 
I will go to medical school —and 
train to be a surgeon. Though per- 
haps as a psychiatrist I can do even 
more good for mankind. I will be- 
come a lawyer. . . a diplomat . 
-why not a rabbi, one who is stu- 
dious, contemplative, deep. . . . 


Soon after, he’s transformed from 
‘altruism to voyeurism and other less 
. seemly deviancies. Then, in his thirties, 
after being accused, justly, of “moral 
delinquency" by his own analyst, he 
experiences—thanks to the freshness 
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nce carefully observed, a rounded 
ortrait of a loving Jewish father, some 





- and goodness obs a new lower—a madden 
-rebirth into physical and moral health 


only to ciscover that he can’t 
believe is this transformation as a 
stopping point, is incapable of accept- 
ing any promise of self-permanence for 
his future. ". . . I pit al. my accumu- 
lated happiness, and all my hope, 
against my fear of transformations yet 
to come" —but there's nc confidence in 
the wager, only a firm, unalterable 
assurance that the steady self is an 
impossibility. There are ~onal ambigui- 
ties in the werk, stemming from its 
connection wita the Kafxaesque fanta- 
sy of The Breast. And the force, the 
unyieldimgness, of the iasistence upon 
ceaseless. transformation as inevitable 
lends an air of abstractness to Kepesh’s 
story. Bet that same bleak conviction 
attains strikimg authority before the 
end. The claim that one is powerless 
before cae's own corrupt mercuriality 
can never be affecting unless seraped 
absoluteiy clean of seli-pity, but Ke- 
pesh seems beyond self-pity, and The 
Professer of Desire is a suggestive book, 
stronger by far than :he work from 
which F sprang, worta reading and 
ponderizg. 





Deep background 


Many spirits, greater and lesser, have 
contribated to contemporary con- 
ceptions of characterlessness, or human 
protean:sm, cr the nonexistence of hu- 
man nature—Hegel, Freud, Nietzsche, 
Herbert Mareuse, R. D. Laing, Robert 
Jay Lifton, Ivan lllick, Richard Sen- 
nett, Paul Goodman, Percival Goodman 

. buf sorting out their contributions 
hasn't been easy. The appearance this 
season of James A. Ogilvy's Many Di- 
MENSIONAL MAN: DECERTRALIZING SELF, 
SOCIETY. AND EHE SACRED (Oxford, $14.95) 


"Come live with me and be my love," 
Wrote Marlowe, but he meant, 
"Compost with me and ris: above 
The rath 
Exuded while bacterial 
Activities convert 
Old carrot :ops and cereal 
To rich, autrit ous dirt, 
Thus proving thzt the offa: piles 
We've lived so long amcng 
Can be subdued by nature's wiles 
Until God's swill is dung.” 





er gary scent 


| lightens the task. The author (currently — 






visiting associate professor of philos- . 
ophy at Williams College) assesses the 
major influences on contemporary the- ` 
ories of character, clarifies relation- ^. 
ships both among the theorists them- .. 
selves and between their ideas and 
recent social, economie, and political . 
history, and, at the end, in a series of- 
meditations on myths about "selves — 
within selves"—the stories of Aphro- . 
dite and Narcissus—puts a positive ` 
case for the rejection of personal iden- 
tity as conventionally conceived. 

His starting point is that, in a 
post-religious period, conceptions of 
character as immutably stable and inte- 
grated depend upon "political monothe- 
ism" — belief in a leader whose potency 
is a function of rock-hard personal 
identity. Owing partly to a general 
decline in political power in the con-. 
temporary world, that belief has atro- 
phied. ("The presidency is dead," says 
Professor Ogilvy —Coover and Charyn 
might agree— after surveying the pres- 
ent status of trappings of office, includ- 
ing "the pseudoevent of the press con- 
ference where a president contrives to 
appear in command by recalling vari- 
ous briefings.") Given the weakness of 
authority and its effort to duck its 
responsibilities as a centralizing, unify- 
ing model, flight is inevitable— flight 
(like that of Roth's Professor Kepesh) 
from the moderate decent center to 
Dionysiae, discontinuous, pluralistic 
borderlands. And to survive the flight 
people need help—new ways of seeing 
themselves and of being seen. In es- 
sence they need a “polytheistic psychol- 
ogy, a model of selfhood in which sub- 
jective freedom derives not from a 
single monotheistic ego but from a plu- 
ralized pantheon of selves. . . a model 
of multiple selves within each person.” 

Earlier enthusiasts of “disorderly de- 
centralization” such as Illich and Sen- 
nett maintained a fairly sober, policy- 
planning, problem-solving mien 
throughout their treatises. Professor. 
Ogilvy, at his best in a feverish, some- 
times exhilarating exegesis of Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, draws on the 
terms of analysis and diagnosis, and 
upon the relevant abstractions of eär- 
lier social and political philosophy —but. 
adds to the equation what might. be 
termed the poetics of self-transforma-- 
tion and pluralization. The result is a 
rationale for proteanism that is as hec- 
tic as it is comprehensive, carrying the 
wildness of the idea in its very textui 
so that there's no confusing me fut 






















‘it envisages with a speech at a Rotary 
o lunch or a debate in a faculty meeting. 
-. The existence of such a rationale 
| hardly signifies its imminent universal 
acceptance. (Professor Ogilvy, by turns 
< a blue-skies thinker and a wit, concedes 
> that if the presideney is dead, the IRS 
isn’t.) In life, single-self-souls continue 
- to multiply. And as for letters. . . “re- 
. alistie" Washington novels will contin- 
“ue to be written, depicting legislators, 
jurists, and assistant secretaries mov- 

ing about in sanitized climates of defer- 

So ence, assured of petency. So too will 
novels rich in solidities of moral speci- 
fication, werks in which readers know 

(— what to expect, precisely as Jane Aus- 
-o tens readers know that, on each of Mr. 
(0 Collins's appearances, they'll take in an 
— utterly immutable snob. And people 
who deride such werk as Vietorian will 
undoubtedby be se -deceived: the dif- 
ference between our great-grandfath- 

ers and us may be that they pretended 

to be less self-diversified than they 
were, while we pretend the opposite. 
What chiefly matters about this new 
fiction and social psychology is the tes- 
‘timony it provides that the endless 
search for human self-definition isn't 
by any means running down, Neither by 
station nor by brow (low or high), nor 

by church afiliation or humors or hob- 
byhorse, can we place and know our- 
selves any longer. But, freshened by 
forces ranging from early retirement to 

the interna: dialectic of letters to anxi- 

ety about genetic engineering, the hunt 

for new categories of self-understand- 

ing persists. The oldest question—just 
what kind of people da we think we 





are— remains as young as the world. 
I i 


THE GOLD OF THE Tisers by Jorge Luis 
Borges. Dutton, $8.95: $3.95 paper. In a 
preface originally written for The Un- 
ending Rose and now attached to these 
“selected later poems,” Mr. Borges 
‘states, "The word must have been in the 
beginning a magie symbol, which the 
— usury of time wore out. The mission of 

the poet should be to restore to the 
: word, at least in a partial way, its prim- 
“itive and now secret force.” This is 
precisely what Mr. Borges does. The 
‘ostensible tepics of these poems range 
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Philosopher/theologian Fred- .. 
erick Sontag spent nearly a year 
in travel and research to get be- 
hind the sensational media reports 
and bring readers the first, full in- 
side story of SUN MYUNG 
MOON AND THE UNIFICA- 
TION CHURCH. Sontag visited 
three continents to interview zeal- 
ous ““Moonies,” disillusioned 
dropouts, bitter parents, and pro- 
fessional deprogrammers. And he 
presents the real Moon in an ex- 
clusive nine-hour interview which 
Moon says is the last he will grant ` 
—ever. 16 pages of photos 


$8.95 


at your bookstore 


abingdon 





Literature under the Blitz 


For many writers, poets, and painters, the wartime years 
in London were a “last heroic age,” a heady time of glossy 
myths and genuine courage. The exhilaration, the frus- 
tration, the intensity of their lives is captured in Robert 
Hewison's anecdote-filled social history, “a remarkable 
reconstruction of the period.’—Philip Toynbee 








eec Life In London 19 39- 44 
ROBERT HEWISON lllustrated, $11.95 
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NNIBALS AND KINGs: The Origins o of Cul- 
res by Marvin Harris. Random House, 
10.00. Mr. Harris argues that all hu- 
an societies, in all their complexity, 
ave developed in response to the sim- 
le attempt to maintain living stan- 
dards in the face of declining or de- 
pleted resources. With lively writing 
and a mass of evidence, he dem- 
onstrates that failing resources can ac- 
count for the Neolithic Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, and everything 
< between, including the cannibal empire 
_of the Aztec. It is a provocative case, 
particularly as the author applies it to 
eurrently failing energy sources, but it 
all stands on the claim that our Ice Age 
ancestors lived in happiness and lei- 
sure, ate like kings, and never fought 
because they had nothing to fight 
about. These amiable troglodytes sound 
. like the old Noble Savage, and Mr. 


Harris has no more evidence for them 


2 than Rousseau did. Bibliography. 


THE "DEFINITIVE" BOOK 
ON POLITICS IN THE 
NEW SOUTH... 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF SOUTHERN POLITICS: 


Social Change and Political 
Consequence Since 1945 . 
Jack Bass and Walter DeVries | 
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able. Translated by Alastair Reid. 


| - ARREST SrmrING BULL by Douglas C. Jones. 
 "Seribners, $8.95. 


There is plenty of 
action in this historical novel (quite 
properly, since the Plains Indian cam- 
paigns preduced a great deal of blood 
and uprog ar), bat the author’s serious 
interest is in conflicting loyalties. All 
his major characters act correctly in 
terms of tseir varied standards, and the 
excitemenz of the tale arises from the 
ethical tug-of-war between white and 
Indian, seldier and civilian, or, most 
touchinglr, between the Indian tradi- 
tionalist 3ittinz Bull and the semi- 
assimilated Incian policemen sent to 
arrest him. 

HEMINGWAY: HIGH ON THE WILD by Lloyd 
Arnold. Grosset & Dunlap, $12.95. Mr. 
Arnold was Hemingway’s guide on his 
first visit to Sun Valley, Idaho, and his 
sporadic shooting companion until 
Hemingway's death. His unpretentious, 
colloquia. memoir of Hemingway is 
crammed. with affectionate, often re- 
vealing, aneccotes, but Mr. Arnold 
sticks so honestly to the hunting field 
that mere literary types may find 
themselves rather lost in the wilds of 





sporting term nology. Excellent phe 


graphs. 

LirrLE Boy Lost by Jerry buivi Dus! 
corte, $7.95. A small boy disappears and 
the Los Angeles police are called in to 
find him. This promises a police proce- 
dure mystery and the novel does fall 
into that category, but its distinetion . 
arises from the author's canny, con- 
vincing portrayal of the child's dreadful 
parents—the kind of bad parents about 





whom nothing can, legally, be done. . 


They are a memorably horrible pair. 


IN THE SUICIDE MOUNTAINS by John 


Gardner. Knopf, $8.95. The distin- 


guished Mr. Gardner has tossed off a 
fairy tale about three misfits who pool 
their social disabilities and live happily 
ever after. The tale is deftly told and 


makes a sound point. It is also "a chil- — 


dren's story for adults,” with the phony 
innocence that phrase implies. Illustra- 
tions by Joe Servello. 


THE SHOW AND TELL MACHINE by Rose K. 
Goldsen. Dial, $12.00. Dr. Goldsen, who 
began her career as a specialist in 
research methods and public opinion, is 





The election of Jimmy Carter as President 

marks the culmination of a transformation 

in Southern society and politics that began 

after World War II. Bringing together interviews — 

with more than 360 authorities and data from |. 
many sources, Bass and DeVries present 

aa illuminating account of Americas most fascinating political region. - 

"Careful analysis and revealing anecdotes.. 

source Ícr all those who follow contemporary politics.. .a masterful and com- 

pelling story with insights on every page” — The Washington Post 


"Their book is definitive"—Tom Wicker, The New York Times” 
















.certain to become a prime 








10W & pnis of eu oie She is also 
: veteran watcher of television and her 
book is a laber of Rate directed at the 
boob tube anc everything connected 
ats the aypocrisy of televi- 
sion into one sentence: "Although the 
broadcasting business likes to kid au- 
- dienees inte thinking they are the cus- 
tomers of television they are in fact the 
product television effers for sale." The 
—- rest of the becx is devoted to proving 
~ the truth of thes statement, unraveling 
various swineles practiced on the pub- 
lic, and explaining aow the content of 
television deadens imagination and 

c why a universal deadening of imagina- 
ction must leac to s deadening of the 







power to thnk. Impressive and 
alarming. 
“Tue Waywarp Gare by Philip Slater. 






ater is sensible and 
waspishly amusing on the limitations 
of the scientif: method and the self- 
deception which these limitations can 
produce ameng seientists When he 

~ starts on the more taings in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your labo- 
 ratories (the kook 4s subtitled Science 
and the Supernatural) he begins to 


Beacon, $9.95. Mr. Sd 


look like the iselleciual's Von Daniken. | 
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THe Diary of VIRGINIA WooLr, Volume 
One 1915-1979. edised by Anne Olivier 
Bell. Harcourt Brace Jovancvich, $12.95. 
Woolf was an irregular but magnificent 

UJ diarist—thatis, w hen she did not aban- 
v don the thing for days, she went at it 
generously zn with deliberate indis- 
 eretion. She gave fuil rein to her intelli- 
gence, her catholic taste, her sharp eye, 
her liking fer gossip, and her humor, 


which ran from delicate irony to fla- | 


> grant cattiness. The editor's admirably 
< thorough notes keep events and people 
“in compresensizle order. Other 
- volumes will fellow—an alluring prom- 
coise, Appendixes, index. 
Co BROWSE AT Your €&wN Risk by George 
Price. Simon end Schuster, $7.95. Mr. 
- Price's first boek of cartoons in over ten 
years is worth the wait, for his world of 
~~ neat lines and disaeveled people is as 
= funny, and as «iscomcerting, as ever. 
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= Louisa May Accore by Martha Saxton. 

«I Mifin, $15.00. A sober, in- 
rapke whieh adds noth- 
ng of impo: tance te what is already 

cnown of the Aleotti tribe, and gives too 
“much space to the feckless Bronson, who 
clearly got cn the nerves of Ms. Sax- 
on. Ulustraziens, motes, bibliography. 
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THE ART OF INDIA by Calambur Sivarama- 
murti. Abrams, $75.00. The lavish and 
handsome illustrations, largely of 
seulpture and architecture, begin with 
Mohenjo-Daro and continue to the Taj 
Mahal, eovering all India on the way 
and extending into areas under Indian 
influence. The text concentrates on In- 
dian gods and their significance, and on 
the histories of rulers or areas where 
arts were patronized or notable build- 
ings survive. There is little discussion 
of style and less of technique, but in all 
a vast amount of information. Index, 
bibliography, and a most useful series 
of glossaries. 

Sıx MEN by Alistair Cooke. Knopf, $8.95. 
The chapters on H. L. Mencken and 
Humphrey Bogart originally appeared 
in a shorter form in The Atlantic. 





Parts of the following recently pub- 
lished books have been printed in The 
Atlantic: 

EYES, Erc. ... A Memoir by Eleanor 
Clark. Pantheon, $7.95. 

Dear ME by Peter Ustinov. 
Little, Brown. $9.95. 


Atlantic- 









THE ee OF SAND. by Jorge Luis Borge 
translated by Norman Thomas € di Giovar i 
Dutton, $7.95. | 






— Phoebe-Lou Adams 








LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Linda Lewis is the author of Birthdays: 
Their Delights, Disappointments, Pasi 
and Present, Worldly, Astrological, and 
Infamous. z. 
























Martin Knelman is theater critic for- 
the Canadian magazine Saturday Night 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of Eng- 
lish at Amherst College. 
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POETS IN Tuis ISSUE 


Larry Woiwode (page 63), fiction writer 
and poet, is the author of Beyond the. 
Bedroom Wall and of the forthcoming: 
book of poems Even Tide. 


David Wagoner (page 74), professor of 
English at the University of Washing- 
ton, is a poet and novelist whose latest... 
book of poetry is Collected Poems: 1956-. 
1976. 


Felicia Lamport (page 102) is the au- 
thor of Scrap Irony and Cultural Slag. 
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by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon | 





“SIXES 
AND 
SEVENS” 


(w ith acknowledgments to Zander of 
que The Listener) 















This month's diagram is numbered 

. normally, but clues to words of six or 
seven letters are grouped separately 
in haphazard order. Solvers must 
determine where these answers 

: belong in the diagram, using the 
-other entries as guides. Words 
entered in the diagram (called 
 "lights") begin and end at the heavy 
_ lines. Answers include two proper 

. names; the first six-letter word (a) is 
slightly uncommon. Remember that 

| punctuation in the clues may be used 
_ deceptively. 


Ag 


ACROSS 25. Miré to Rouault: “Comprehend i. About 50 dancing bears with 
|. Man of Bible is a top-grade Turner?" «5) trumpets (6) 

: Catholic (5) 26. "Rismg Rainbows"-—piano j. Flower's turned on phenomena (7) 
12. Spokes-women of patriotism piece: (5) . Pacify star in Taming of the 
returned, one by one (5) 27. Clip :ail off bird (4) Shrew with speech (7) E 
13. Former man of God (5) 29. It is centre! to live feature of |. Liston's belted in the neck (7) - * a 
47. Butterflies that symbolize the Jaws (4) mt 
unending cosmic cycle? (12) ve "NA 
25. Sick persons I cure bounce =  SECSANDSEVENS Wind and Rain"- premiere of 
na as ee | SEXES AND SEVENS movie, performing shortly (7) 
|. back (12) xa 
31. To postpone, turn back clock (5) 
32. You might cry over this 
-. eartoon——1l only show it (5) 
5. Model puzzle (5) 


m. Quickly spinning proton (6) 





a. Rose.aroumd morningtime with o. Lunch meat and salad mix when 
branches (5) you don't finish them (6) T 
It's fair, strange to say (6) p. Reactor out of control, by God (7) - 

. Manda’s peculiar game (7) —— q. Freak mentors (7) B : 

d. Adorng letter encloses a lock of r. Unfortunately, win Sal and her 

res hair 17) whole family by marriage (6) ~ 

"S DOWN o 6, Pose in street with traveling (hyphenated) : E 

Classify albatross somewhat the cane (6) s. Sells tickets for a lot of crowns (6 

wrong way (4) f. Riddies you have to unravel in t. About 100 motorcyclists in 

4. Skeletons of singers we hear (5) games (7) quarrels (7) l : E 

> . Rum, mead, and cheese (4) g. Congressman to levitate with u. Cocktail—one on back of bird (7 

10. In manner of speaking, sees recurrence (7) v. Make a gentle change—that’s 
. spots (5) | h. I’m aid and Fm in the way (7) fine (7) 
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‘he instructions above are the special instructions for this mcnth's puzzle. It is : 


at you know how to decipher clues. For a complete introcuction to clue-solving, write to The S T he solution to la st month 
Reprint Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 2 i uzzler appears on pag 











LITEEARY INTERESTS 


.BOOK PRINTING—Higi: quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hasd covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free cataiog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING GN A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. GRAFHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 
N.Y. 11001. 


“WRITERS: "UNSA.ABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCAATES: Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
Sus : St., New York City. 10022. 


EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Meyers. P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





> ‘POETRY MARKETS-——Current, detailed list, $3. 
|o AXYF-J, Box 1872, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


(00s Over-Looked Marset for 300-700 word articles 
about People-Places-Trings. Sell same articles for 
$25-50, many times. Too writer shows ‘‘Tricks-Of- 
Trade." How easyat is! Free Booklet, "Writing For 
Money." Smith, 114:-A Elm, Placerville, Ca. 
95667. 


^ YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Pub- 
lishers, Box 2455-4, Knoxville, Tennessee 37917 








BOOK PRINTING Poetry Special, 60 copies, 24 
pages, $49. Free Sample. Triton Press, 13850 Big 
, Basin Way, Boulder Creek, Ca. 95006. 


POETRY CONTEST Prizes, possible publication. 
>» Send #10 SASE far details. Potpourri Internation- 
: al, Box 453-E. Wyamissing, PA 19610 


EARN $20,000 yearly-‘Yriting short, simple arti- 
cies, Details; Wris Albin's 5625T Northampton 
Omaha, Ne. 6810. 


WRITE YOUR BOCK IN DUR BOOK 300 PAGE "'LI- 

5 BRARY EDITION HARDCOVER BOOK OF BLANK 
PAGES, GOLD IMPRINTED WITH ANY TITLE, ANY 
NAME ON THE SPINE AND COVER. SEND $9.95 
PPD. INCL. NAME AND ADDRESS ALONG WITH 
TITLE AND AUTHOR'S NAME TO ROBADA 
VOLUMES, 444 S^. JAMES PLACE, CHICAGO, IL. 
60614 


BCOKS 
- BRITISH BOOK GARGAINS-——all subjects. Cata- 


(i: Jogues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
“> A, Matawan, Mew Jersey 07747. 





... FREE BOOK. Prop:et Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Sv Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
o> Rochester, N.Y. 15619. 















~ GOOD USED BOCKS—wWIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
~ selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
s History, fiction, secial sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dotar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


25% DISCOUNT GN CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other imprint bodks. Add 40€ a book han- 
dling. pone &, B-L, Roseland, N.J. 07068 





BLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors in a complese, re&iable publishing program: 
publicity, advertising, peomotion, beautiful books. 
All subjects inwitec: Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKK, 
84 Fifth Avénue, Mew York 10011. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS, 


remainders, imports and reprints on all subjects. 
biography, fiction, ete., 2,000 


art, history, 
titles! If you buy books you should see our big 


catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: 





Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 068108 


NAME THE BOOK-—-WE'LL GET iT! Free search 
service. CHICAGO BOOK MART, Box 636A, Chica- 
go Heights, IH. 60411, Est. 1948. 


Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 


BOOKS, up to 70% discount. Catalog free. Taylor 
Publishing, 3731-28 Milton, Shreveport, La. 
71109. 


Booklovers. FREE color catalog offers scores of 
bookplates and other hard-to-find home library 
accessories. Antioch Bookplate Company, Box 
28EE, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 


Paperback Club— Save 7595! . . . Free informa- 
tion . . . Paperbacks Unlimited, Box 7—AMI1, 
Moorestown, N.J. 08057 


Marijuana: A short course by Paul Robbins, Ph.D., 
very readable, fully documented information 
about effects of marijuana, for parents and teen- 
agers. Branden Press, 221 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02116. $5.95 


Back Issue Magazines. Over 200 Titles. 1890 to 
1977. Free List. Send Stamped Envelope. Ev- 
erybody's Bookshop Dept. AO. 317 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, CA 90014. 


SELECTED NEW FIRST EDITIONS 
50% and more off publisher's origina! price. Hard- 
bound introductory book, newsletter and price list 
$2.00. First Editions Limited, 41 Park Avenue, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 11050. 


90% OFF ALL CURRENT HARDCOVER BESTSELL- 
ERS. Unique shared purchase and exchange con- 
cept. Join the avant-garde readers now! Why wait 
for the more expensive paperbacks? Free bro- 
chure. Bestsellers, Box 205-C, Brighton, Ontario, 
Canada. Guaranteed! 


TEDDY: A CHRISTMAS STORY. Great gift. Delight- 
ful, heart-warming, bittersweet children's book. All 
ages. Hlustrated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Imme- 
diate shipment. Send $3 to: BEAR, Box 512, Green 
Harbor, Mass. 02041 


PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


——— LR MOLAR tht ttt ett AHR Lt breeder Tbh amina r 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Eight countries—-$3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-C Dana 
Point, California 92629 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obli; 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15: ( 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. tar 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. C. 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 





| LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free searct 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR - 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, - 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 3 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL 5 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM9, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 Š 





Book search for all books. Specializing in JFK- 
assassination. Bookdealer 39 No. Browning A. in 
Tenafly, N.J., 07670 i 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. . 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 E 


ORIENTALIA, WESTERNALIA, GENERAL—free | 
search! Briggs Books, 210 Garces Drive, San Frans 
cisco, Calif. 94132. 5 





BOOK SEARCHING, First Editions; Rarities; Regent 
House, 108 N. Roselake, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90026. CHR 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find. - 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate - 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio E 
45387. i 





SERVICES 


RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—academic, pro- - 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential. 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come to us 
for topnotch quality-—we refuse to peddle junk. 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of - 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, - 
Dayton, Washington 99328. T 





Writing services. We provide service-—not exag-. S 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on lete -< 


ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of: 


topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 S 


WORDSMITHS. Writing, editing, research. Books, : 
Papers, Studies. Box 5882, Chicago 60680. oe 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25916A, Los Angeles, Cali 
90025. (213) 477-8474. 


INCOME TAX. Be Prepared when tax time arrives. 
Simple method of accumulating records. $2.00 
P.O. Box 603, New London, Conn. 06320 


Translations. Literary, technical, French/English. —- 


Madeleine Smith, 5136 Franklin St., Omaha, NE 
68104 


GLOBAL PSYCHOPLASM seeks information, stim- — 
ulation for DELPHI STUDY. Ali weicome. Details . 
25€ and stamp: CORTEX, 24 inb cR New 
City, N.Y. 10956 


(407 















ONAL RESEARCH SERVICE. All subjects. 
is P.O. Box 1411, Richmond, 


ORITY IS HAVING A CONTINGENCY JOB 
RCH PLAN. i step- eu GUIDE. 











EDY YOUR LAST EXAM? Do not despair! “Exam 
ej 1977 Edition $2.00 postpaid. ETZER BLANC, 
O. Box 341-A, Brooklyn, New York 11216. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 
wW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pg. 


$1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95 Broadway/ 
ollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 




















ics" ‘Choice. Reviewers agree on 100 great 
classical recordings. $2.50. T & H Publications, 
Box 213, Dundas, Ontario. Ontario residents add 
795 S.T. 


STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 











200 worldwide btainps 25¢. Approvals. White, Box 
24211-SN, Indianapolis, Indiana 46224 


MUSIC 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
Hoo mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
^. mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


Recorder Players—Free Catalog Largest Library 
; of Recorder Music and Recorders. Amster Re- 
corder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


- SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic Repro- 
ductions. Finest Craftsmanship. Utmost Dependa- 
bility. Catalog. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
10551 Victory Lane N.E., Seattle, Washington 
98125 








INTEREST TO WOMEN 








17.95, Earrings 7.95, Bracelets 12.50-Set 36.48. 
Rope Pendant 39.95. Check or money order. 
CLAYTON'S of PITTSBURGH P.O. BOX 5595, Pitts- 
burgh, ra: 15207 











$2.00 complete. Riverside, 2105 Summerfield 
Road, Selma, Alabama 36701. 


INTEREST TO ALL 
L EGE, RETIREMENT SAVINGS? Earn over 


% interest Annually! Sensible Plan. Details 
Scott's 1411 E. Ivy St. Paul, MN 55106 


FOOD 


WEN ‘NUTRITIOUS SPROUTS IN GLASS JARS 
| seeds and beans. Two reusable screens, 











$1741- -B, Miami, Fla. 33138 


i 7 GOURMET FOODS—GOURMET 


rmont Maple Syrup-Grade A-Pure, Natural, Deli- 
ous-No Additives Whatsoever-Recipes Included. 
lon $21.75-Half Galion $13-Quart $7.75 Post- 









PI mptly. FROM VERMONT INC. R.D. #2, Ames 
Hill, Box A-7AM West Brattleboro, Vt. 05301 


iper hostesses use our GOURMET'S GUIDE! | 


Florida, West of Mississippi add $2 Gallon, | 
O Half Galion, $1 Quart.) Gift Orders Handled | 






| How TO ORDER YOUR pees IN A CHINESE 





FROM ENGLAND 22carat gold plated Necklace - 


structions. $2.00 Fla. res. add 495. Tracy's, Box | 





rsen i Stt 


| tions and biüingual menu. $1.50. P.O. Box 248 
| Station B Ottawa K IP6CA. 


| prizes, Box 485 Reseda, Ca. 91335 


| recipes for great southern cocking. 3.00. 816 


AUTHENTIC UKRAIMIAN TRADITIONAL RECIPES 


97147 


KAHLUA—$2.50/Quart! Minutes to prepare! 


Send $1 to: Homecooking 220 Blanche; Hough- 
ton, MI 4993: 


RESTAURANT. Booklet with step-by-step instruc- 






RECIPES 


Indescribably delicicus Jewish apple cake recipe, 
$1.00 to J.C., 14310 Gaines Ave., Rockville, 
Maryland 20853. 


Traditional Jamaican rich fruit cake recipe. Ideal 
Christmas gt—keeps indefinitely. $1.00 SASE— | 
Island Recipes, Box 4924, Margate, Florida 
33063 





areenaan 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICKEN TERIYAKI, delicious, 
different. Recipe incaudes side dishes. Money back 
if not deligh-sd. $2.20. TERI-SF, 730 Clementina, 
S.F., 94103. 








The Gourmet Recipe Newsletter. . . three recipe 
sampler, $2. Gourmet Newsletter, Box 5231-A2, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94705. 








NEW ORLEANS CREOLE FAMILY RECIPES. 3 for 
$1.00. MariedLuque't 1709 Esteban Street, Arabi. 
Louisiana 708032 








GERMAN CE RISTMZS COOKIES. Five prized fami- 
ly recipes $1.00 plus stamped return envelope. 
AMPCO, P.O. Box 3: , Hyde Park, Mass. 02136. 







Join the Alaskan Goid Rush! Send $2 and sase for 
authentic recipes fer miner's sour dough, hand 
logger's alder smoked salmon, wild blueberry wine 
and more, Bax 8532, Ketchikan, AK 99901 








DELICIOUS HOLIDAY NOODLE PUDDINGS—Four 
Different Farily Rec:pes. Send $2.00 to Puddings, 
Box 1055, Tucker, Georgia 30084 







"AUTHENTIZ AUSTRALIAN RECIPES—SOUP 
THROUGH DESSERT—$2-—JEAN MARTENSEN, 







P.O. Box = 524, FARMINGTON, MICHIGAN 
48024." 
BRAZILIAN CUISINE. SURPRISE FRIENDS & 





YOURSELF 22. RECIPES MAILED WITH BEAU- 
TIFUL STAMPS. BOX 407. PETROPOLIS 25600. 
BRAZIL 






Four almost no ca Canape recipes. Different, 
tested, incluses calerie comparison chart. If not 
pleased, mesey back. $2.00. SASE BBJ Enter- 








Down Home Cookin’ fo’ Yanks. 65 family original 








South Broad, Mobile; Alabama, 36603 






Five Hors D seuvre recipes—Unique/Easy SASE 
$1.25 Kathizen, 9C6 Santa Barbara, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94707. 








Viennese delights! Reminiscent of Demel's. 3 for 
$1. SASE to Z. 623 Fleming #3 Key West, Fla. 
33040 








Delicious recipes illustrated with delicious art. Col- 
lector's iterr. Send $1.00 for information. WWM 
Enterprises, Box 38, WX, Utah 84087 







Perohe' (filled durmplings-two kinds) Holubchi 
(baked cabbage rolls) Borscht $2 each SASE FREE 
illustrated Brochure Heritage Box 218 Wheeler OR 











$2.00 and S.A.S.E.: XAHLUA, P.O. Box 177A, Old 
Saybrook, Cennecticut 06475 







Five complete meatisss meals; Tasty and healthy. 
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TWELVE AUTHENTIC. AFRICAN. RECIPES 4 
. Box 1231. ‘Detroit, MICH. 48231. zu 


| DELICIOUS ONION— CHEESE SUPPER BREAD 







i Moneysaving recipe for coffee liqueur. As near 


. DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE RECIPES. Send $2. 00 tc 
_ KP, Box 193-D, Greeley, Colorado 80631. dns 


. Special Chicken Salad, easy. different, $1 00. 
| SASE to Recipe, 311E Shawmont Ave., Philad 
. phia, PA. 19128. 















$1.00 SASE, Mary P.O. Box 327, Atchison, dal 
66002 










Yugoslavian Christmas Cookie Recipe. Send $1 00 
SASE. Hawk 1063 Bradford, Williamstown, N. J M 
08094 









IRISH COFFEE PIE— Delight your friends with this. 
delicious desert. Send $1.00 with stamped self 
addressed envelope to Recipe Box 236, Carmel, ; 
Ind. 46032 | 










CHINESE SPRING ROLLS——the original eggs e 
$1. Tchen Yoc Sing, P.O. Box 14531 Orlando, FI... os 
32857 » 





Texas sheet cake. Delicious, easy to make, freezes 
beautifully! $1 to: Recipe, 308 Stone Road, Belpre, 
Ohio 45714 


MISSISSIPPI MUD—the ultimate chocolate cake. 
Send $1 to THE COOKERY, Box 494, Wesport, CT. 
06880 


DARK SECRET CAKE, $1/SASE, McCoffee, 523 So 
Main Street, Halfmoon Bay, CA 94019 Mus 


Super Sour Cream/Cream Cheese Cake recipe. 
Send $1.00 to CHEESECAKE, 174 Nichols Rd., 
Nesconset, NY 11767 


CHEESE DUMPLINGS IN TOMATO SAUCE-—for 
personal recipe send $1.00 and self addressed 
stamped envelope to: Aunt Shirley—Rt. 1 Box 
237 —Camas Valley, Ore. 97416 


Texas Pecan Pie—Exquisite Family Recipe-— 
$1.00 & SASE— —lIrene— 2218 Jackson Bivd., 
Rapid City, S.D. 57701 


Five extraordinarily delicious dishes—stuffed 
mushrooms, hot pepper jelly, carrot cake—more. 
Send $2 SASE P.O. Box 3171, Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kansas 66027. 


EAT YOUR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Two 
unique recipes. $1.00. Birdie, P.O. Box 40, 
Halltown, WV 25423 


UNIQUE HOLIDAY desserts 3/$1.00. Rich chocos: . 
late brownie/candy, $1.00 5 Ibs. nutritious "can- — 
dy", $1.00. DeFore, P.O. Box 30036, Fugene, Bee 
Oregon, 97403. feast 


Mexican Meatloaf. $1.00 to Box 2464, Santa ^. 
Clara, CA 95051. a 


















Kahlua as you can get. Bottle some for gifts. Send 

$1.00 and stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Genny's Kitchen, P.O. Box 5734, Austin, Texas 
78763. 


"Peanut Delight, Delicious Peanut mm 
Quick and Easy. $1 Terry, P.O. Box 129B, Talt 
madge, Ohio, 44278. s 





Old South Pecan Pie Recipe, Original. $1. 00 SAS 
P.O. Box 10793, Oklahoma City 73110. ` 


A SWEET AND SOUR beef dish extraordinibire. =: 
taste its piquant flavor. $1.00 and SASE, to. 
Classic Recipes, P.O. Box 3441, Tulsa, OK 74101 











l SENSATION, By 









D Southern Chess Pie and Dixie e Fudge: Cake. Send 
| 7/7 $1.00 each or £2.00 !or al three recipes. Dr. 
vo Quint, Route #£, Boc 103. Florence, Alabama 
de 9690. i 





B ‘Seven Holiday Cranbesry Recipes from punch to 
- Salad to entree. $2.00" KESD, Box 3361, Quincy, 
ii: 62301. 





UU SUPER-LIGHT ANGEL SAKE RECIPE. Seven excit- 
ing ways to serve. Sesd $1.00 to: CAKE, RD#1 
Post Office Box 142, Wakeman, OH. 44889 


ITALIAN FAMILY SECHET TURKEY DRESSING. 
Send $1.00 and stamped selt-addressed envelope 
to: RECIPE, P.O. Box 7152, Berkeley, CA 94707. 





Delicious barbecue sauce for chicken. $1.00. Reci- 
pe, 6169 Paris, 103, New Orleans, La. 70122. 


EC2LOGY 


„ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery cataiog for businesses cr individuals. AM, 
PEP, po 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 








SURVIVAL RIGHTS, Tre Journal of Environmental 
Debate. Current i&sue contains articles on Robert 
F. Kennedy, Super-Pherüx, Carter and David Rock- 
efeller. Also book and *lm reviews. Published bi- 
monthly. Annual subscriptior: 4.00. Write to SUR- 
VIVAL RIGHTS, Bex 3635, Seattle, Wash. 98124 or 
call toll-free naticnwice 1-800-824-5136 and ask 
for Operator 404. In Zalifcrnia call 1-800-852- 
7631 and ask for Operator 42C. 

ENERGY SAVINGS. Caiculate what you can save 
by insulating. turing your beiler, heating and air 
conditioning improvements, and changing light 
bulbs’ and fixtures. Useful for small businesses, 
office buildings, municmalities, and home owners. 
50 pages, $5.50 tram EC/S, Inc. Box 89, Boston, 
Ma 02120. 


ART 
FRAMED ORIGINAL OL_.PAINTINGS, 50% To 75% 


Savings! Free Brochure NEWTON, Box 339-AM3, 
Interlaken, NY 14847. 





STUDIES ABROAD 


University of California Zxtens:on, Berkeley 


Oxford/Berkeley 


Choose from among 26 taidrialseminars conducted 
by Oxford dons and plarred especially for adults. 

. Live at Worcester Collece and secame a member of 
_. this world-famous cormennity cf scholars. Two 
G-week sessions, June 25.Aug.9, 1978. 

Write: Interaatioral Stucies, Dept. E-39, 

uc Extension, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, CA 94720. 













SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mourtainside caeducational boarding 
chool. College prep. small classes, stimulating 
'achers. Twenty sorts; outdoor program. 
Strong sense of community Admissions without 
regard to rece, religicr nationality. Write Porter 
Caesar, Admissions, Barrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125 


ALTERNATIVE Ph.D. PROGRAM Apply your knowl- 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


edge and abilities toward goals that are personally 
meaningful and socially significant. Walden Univer- 
sity offers its nationwide network of recognized 
scholars in support of the full-time professional's 
doctoral objectives. Choice of Eastern or Western 
campus. For catalog write to: WALDEN UNIVER- 
SITY, Room A, 801 Anchor Rode Drive, Naples, 
Florida 33940 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL! Bachelors, Mas- 
ters, Ph.D.s. . . Free revealing details. Counsel- 
ing, Box 317-AM11, Tustin, California 92680 





Sail a Semester 





Ship aboard the square-rigged barquentine r/v 
Regina Maris for a two-month scientific and educa- 
tional expedition to study whales and open ocean 
ecology. This 144! sailing vessel provides a rare 
opportunity for students (at least 18 years old) 
interested in marine ecology as well as learning 
navigation and other nautical skills. Credits are given 
through the Harvard University Extension program. 
Expeditions leave in October and December, 1977; 
and in February, 1978. For details write: 

The Ocean Research and Education Society, Inc. 

$1 Commercial Wharf # 6a, Boston. MA 02110 

(6171 523-3455 


COLLEGE DEGREES/HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA As- 
sociate, Bachelor, Masters, Ph.D. External-Recog- 
nized Free Information: California Pacifica Univer- 
sity, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
90028 (213)462-6691. 


ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont or Cali- 
fornia alternate with 6-month home study 
projects under faculty supervision leading to fully 
accredited B.A. Also unusual Residential, Grad- 
uate and Teacher Certification programs avail- 
able. Approved for payment of Veterans benefits. 
Write: Box 83, A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont 05667. Goddard College admits students 
of any race, color, nationality, sex or ethnic 
origin. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS-——Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


ESCAPE! Travel—Work on Ships. Worldwide em- 
ployment, study. Good Pay! Men/Women. 
Stamped long envelope. Globetrotter, Box 1266- 
ATD Kansas City 64141. 


HIGH-PAYING JOBS IN CIVIL SERVICE at home/ 
abroad. Qualify easily with PASSBOOKS® 78. Send 
$1.00 for complete job opportunities catalogue. 
INSCO, Box 8-AT, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. 


80-- pages of School, College. University vacan- 
cies. Nationwide; monthly: $6/1, $16/4, $30/8. 
TEACHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A, 
Bainbridge island, Wash. 981 10. 





ALL NEW. . DYNAMITE EMPLOYMENT 
TECHNIQUES, CHOOSE YOUR JOB . . . FREE 
INFORMATION . . . BOX 333AT, WAKE ISLAND 
96798. x 


EMPLOYMENT!!! U.S.! FOREIGN! Skilled. Un- 
skilled. Equal opportunity. All fields. Directory, 
Applications, Resume instructions-$3.00. Nation- 
al, 422-EA Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005 


HAWAII! EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION —Rush 
$5.00: CTN-AM, Box 27984, Honolulu, 96827 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT - 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . Europe, Australia 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international 
Box 29217-YX, indianapolis, indiana 46229.. 



















































































Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dent : 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 














OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Waitt 
rectory and complete information—$2:0 
tunities. Box 19107-YY, Washington, D. C.20 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Am 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses pa 
For employment information write Overseas E 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA-—NEW ZEALAND! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest. 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box ASIN | 
Long Beach, California 90808 


JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (including Alaska.) Free ^ 4io, 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global ==; 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California . 
92050 


U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS-—Complete information oi 
on hundreds of worldwide companies. Send 
$6.96: GLOBALEMPLOY (LCKT), Box 4499-H, = 
Huntsville, AL 35802. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Di- 
rectory of 200 American Companies Overseas" E 
and special reports on summer jobs, government i 
careers, international organizations, teaching, di- 
brarian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and so- 
cial work overseas. $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or payment refunded. Hill International Publica- 
tions, P.O. box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 = 


YOUR RESUME —write it yourself! instructions, $ : 
samples, forms; $4.25. Your Resume, Inc., 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE ?—busi i 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-  - 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. =< 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to- 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 932.. 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 
name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- =- 
LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
05476. ; 


HOW TO MAKE LIFETIME INCOME from writing, 
copying or publishing information. We tell you: 
what to copy and how to write. Anyone can begin 
this perfect home business immediately! Details 
25€. National Post. Box 2951A-11 Culver City, 
California 90230. 


$25.00 DAILY POSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De-- 
tails FREE. SERVICE, Box 715-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
11563. ^ 


Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50-: 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 


START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare ` 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. C7643 


$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
letters. Information-—FREE. Cppertinitigs: Bo 
721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 










'ampa, FL. 33622. 


tuffing Envelopes. FREE Supplies! Guaranteed! 


“gas, NV 89119. 


.IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
"wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
;,, examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
~ port. Mellinger, Dept. E108B, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
'«. fornia 91367. 


.' "How To Become an importer/exporter. Govern- 
< ment help available. Free details. Telmah, Box 
-. T2, Holly Hill, FL 32017." 


: Need Money? Help us stuff envelopes. $350.00 
“per thousand. Guaranteed and Proven! Don't be 
= fooled by similar offers. We need immediate help! 
«For. complete details, send self addressed 
.. Stamped envelope to; Stuffing, Box 10199, Mil- 
2 waukee, Wisconsin 53210. 


“30.00 PER HUNDRED STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
Immediate Earnings, Beginners Kit $1.00 (refund- 
; able). STRACO P.O. BOX 95156 Atlanta, Georgia 
30347" 


Avoid taxes. Completely legal but little-known 
` methods. Ten different tips every month, only $10 

a year. Sample issue $1.00. Taxfacts, Box 15034, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15237 


Distribution and promotion wanted for a psychia- 
tric mystery; THE LIFE OF THE VICTIM by |. E. 
Breitner, M.D. Published by IMIBOOKS, Box 9, 
Greenvale, N.Y. 11548. 


ROOTS, trace your family tree, and make BIG 
DOLLAR PROFITS, details, $3.00 Rodger's, Box 
39, Sparta, N. J. 07871 


-5:8400/THOUSAND or more possible Stuffing En- 
<z velopes. Rush SASE &.25 for details, OR send 
- $2.00 (Refundable!) for immediate Enrollment. 
Information Services-A, Box 1019, Rapid City, SD 
«57701. 


_- Own Your Own Business. Select yours from doz- 

«ens of offers in Business Opportunities Magazines. 
“Get six Free Copies. Write: Specialty Salesman and 
"Business Opportunities Magazine, 307 AT-117 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


_NEW ADDRESSING, MAILING opportunity. Valu- 
ble information 10¢. Lindbloom, 3636-AM Peter- 
on, Chicago 60659 


EE! TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY REPORT! Reveals 
RRENT opportunities in the travel industry. 


RAVEL MANAGEMENT home study program! 
irite: LT.I., Dept.-KKT, 1205 W. Barkley, Orange, 
294000 


IG PROFITS in becoming a supplier to major 
idustry. through electroplating small parts and 
alizing nonmetallics. Write for free particulars: 
son, Room MC-113-GP, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, 





REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
- Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! "Government Land Buyer's Guide" 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YM, Washington, D.C. 20036 


110 


umper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, j 
ortable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), | 


500.00 WEEKLY! IMMEDIATE HOME Income 


.Send Two Stamps. ALCO, B19110-AMN, Las Ve- 


ludes sample lesson from our PROFESSIONAL | ——————————————— M 
| Roam the world by freighter. Delaxe accommoda- 


| tions. Cheaper tham staying heme. Freighters, 
| 163-09 AK Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 
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. Explore Polynesia: 


"— 


REAL ESTATE 


| MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 


perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 


Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 


Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 


Acre Tracts. Free catalog. Timber Estimates and 
Sales. Cecil Saunders, REALTORS— REGISTERED 
FORESTER, box 1416, Morgantown, N.C. 28655 
(704) 437-2310. 


GOVERNMENT Lands. Huge savings. Farms, Vaca- 


tion, investment lands. All states. Complete direc- | 


tory-$3.00. National 422-RA Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810. 


VACATIONS 


End hiltonism. Join the Tabard Inn, Washington's 
unique answer to high-technology hostelry. 1739 
N St. NW., D.C. 202-785-1277. 


The Wigwam-—Litchfield Park 85340. Great Ari- 
zona Holidays: 7 cays/6 nights, $299.50 per 
person inciuding raom, all breakfasts, dinners, 
airport transfers, and choice of greens fees on 3 
courses, ternis, or riding. Mobil 5-Star Resort, 
private Country Club atmosphere, nightly enter- 
tainment and dinner-dancing. 15 miles from Phoe- 
nix. Write Deot. C or call (602) 935-3811 for reser- 
vations and information. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM. Beautiful, serene, 
secluded. Tennis. Dixon's, McGaheysville, Va. 
22840. 


SWAP HOMES, temporarily. Woridwide listings in- 
clude idyllic rentals. inquiline, Box 208 A, Katonah, 
N.Y. 10536 


JAMAICA —Eeachfront villa, tennis, bodysurfing, 
snorkeling, friendly ashing village. Staffed, $270- 
$500 depending number, season. Noel, 141-A 
Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hoteis of Europe, new 
5th edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 
peges. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- 
more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for adventurous travelers! 
Visit fascinating places at low cost using our 
unique travel guides. For free information write 
Great Trips, 3ox 5199-A, New York, NY 10017. 


TRAVEL 


Unique expeditions visit un- 
spoiled traditional villages, meeting Pacific Islan- 
ders in their own environment. UTA French Air- 
lines, PO Box 9000, Van Nuys, CA 91406, or Good- 


| man's GoodTravel Tours, Dept. AM, Box 2866, 
| Oakland, CA 94618 


| REALISTICALLY leam French, French cooking, 


and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 


| BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
| mation "Yetabo'', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
| France. 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 50-1000 | Z5 is. 

































Williamsburg, Va. Newport News, Va 
Annapolis, Md. 
Thr-rift 


inn’s comfortable, clean and. 
spacious rooms, provide the luxury of a. 
more expensive motel, when you stay in. 
a nice place for a nice price. 
For information write: Box 2699, 
Dept. AT, Newport News, Va. 23602 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO SRI LANKA-—Independent 
tours to Ceylon via North or South Pacific. or 
Atlantic using chauffeured private car sightseeing. 
Write Murphey Travel, 552 Lincoln, Winnetka, il. 
60093 





NATURAL HISTORY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND PHO-: 
TOGRAPHY EXPEDITIONS WORLDWIDE, including — - 
Baja California, New Zealand, Sea of Cortez, Gala- oo 
pagos, Hawaii, Yucatan-Guatemala, East Africa. ^ =i 
Write: NATURE EXPEDITIONS INTERNATIONAL, 
Dept. AM, 599 College Avenue, Palo Aito, CA 
94306. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50€. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


HOBBIES 





Honey wine recipe $2.00. Bushong 14230 Fore | 
sythe, Oregon City, Oregon 97045. 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL with opponents of equal 
skill. Write for information. CHESSMATE, Box 
16201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15242. 


GIFTS 


NEW! Girls' gymnastics notepaper. Future Nadias 
will love our original drawings for bar, beam, floor, 
vault. Postcard brings free sample by return mail. 
Strathmore, Box 4235-A1, Madison, WI. 53711 


SHESHAMWOOD JEWELRY CHEST! UNIQUE IM- 
PORTED HANDCARVED WOODEN CHEST, 
CARVED IN SAHARANPUR INDIA. RED VELVET 
LINING. WHITE INLAIDS MOTIFS. TRUE ELE- 
GANCE FOR YOUR PERSONAL USE, OR AS A GIFT. 
ACT NOW! SEND $5.95 TO: MANOR GIFT HOUSE, — —~ 
8752 SOUTH ASHLAND, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
60620. de 


| MEDIEVAL | 
ENGLISH BRASS RUBBING 
WALL HANGING 













—————P 


Beautiful photo-screen print of the 
classic 1310 brass of Sir. Robert - 
de Bures, Acton, Éngland. Hand- 
some non-woven fabric, with hang- 

ers, 22V?" x 68", washable. Black - 
image on white fabric, gold on- 
white, gold on black fabric. Satis- - 
faction guaranteed. $17.50 check — 
or M.O. - 


KNIGHTS ERRANT 


Box 111A 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 =~ 
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UNUSUAL GIFTS 
." PERSONALIZED CHILD'S STOOL: A MOST PRIZED 












ful, hand-selected ood. Only $29.95 Postpaid. 
IEWTON, Box 339, Dept. TA, Interlaken, NY 
4847. 


3EAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
(olds. 200 cards-—$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
lui anteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 













. & varieties, $19.95. APPLE 
* tà M ATE. Six jugs make six gallons, 
, $14, 95. Includes shipping if prepaid. Westwinds 

ine Company, Box A, 421 East Call, Tallahas- 








: - Chicken Bog Recipe. illustrated, suitable for fram- 
D d $5. 00 to Box 376, Rains, S.C. 29589 








ar _ Mcintosh Superkite: Unfold from hollow cane. No 
4c assembly. No runmmg. Launch instantly, 2 to 30 
: .. mile wind. Controt dlimb, loop, dive. Fast monofila- 
«ment winder forms:cane handle. $12.95 ppd. Lee 
^A. Mcintosh, 314 42nd, Everett, Wash., 98203. 


: BOOMERANGS! FREE Catalog: 30 designs, books. 
^. imported gift modet $5.0C. BoomerangMan, 306- 
— B Park, Monroe, LA 71205 

MISCELLANY 


= GOLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
EM Box 387A, Balcwin. «4. Y. E1510 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50€, 
Whittemore, Bex 2655AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, ;nfosmatior, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


“INSTANT MEMORY. . . SEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, siripie method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordmary knowledge, talents. Learn 

."how' you remember “why” you forget. Free 
"information. institute of Advanced Thinking, 
oBASAT Via Lapaz. Pacific Palisades, California 
| 90272. 





HANG A POET. PU handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. Send 254 for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Eatchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


|; SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identi- 
Dy, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


E LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
... Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


PYRAMIDOLOGY : Extensive book and product list, 
25€. Pyramids, 8142-A Big'Bend, Webster Groves, 
Mo, 63119 


. MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. lilusirated brochure free. 
Hermes-Verlag. Box 110650/AM, D-1000 Berlin 
11, Germany 














SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics. 
. 4001 Biacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles— anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 


NELY!! Meet “New” Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego. Ca. 32103 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorcec persons acquainted Nation- 
de. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 


POSSESSION. Name individually carved in beauti- 


MISCELLANY 


SMAD® BINGO CARD GAME. Players subtract, 
multiply, add, divide to win the bingo jackp$t. 
$2.98 -- 50€ postage; 2 sets $5.96 postpaid. Send 
to Bingo, Dept-A, 5621 Peabody, Long Beach, Ca. 
90808. 


BADEDAS VITA BATH GELÉE —Europe's favorite, 
springreen scent. Special prices (post-paid)—900 
cc (32 oz.) size $16.50; 300 cc (10.5 oz.) size 
$6.50. A. Lyon, Box 4924, Margate. Florida 
33063. 


Arthritis miracle break through. How | cured 
myself and others. $3 Nurse Ann, Box 365, Wayne, 
Penna. 19087 SASE 


HAVE HEALTHY HAIR AGAIN! Spectacular results 
guaranteed! $19.95 ULTRAHAIR Box 10101A De- 
troit 48210 


YOUR PSYCHE REJUVENATED-—THROUGH AL- 
PHANETICS! Easier, more effective method of 
self-programming, mind control and relaxation. 
Details FREE. Life Dynamics Fellowship, 2935 Chil- 
ion Way, Box 418-KKE, Laguna Beach, CA 92652 


NEW! CULTURED T-SHIRTS Picasso, Darwin, Tol- 
stoi, Einstein, Jung, Descartes, Dylan Thomas, 
Anais Nin, Henry Miller, Anne Sexton, Aaron Cop- 
land, Kafka, Rimbaud, Hesse, Bosch, Escher, Par- 
rish, Klimt, Keynes, Ricardo, Adam Smith, Veblen, 
Malthus, Skinner, Reich, Peris, Bartok, Ives, Var- 
ese, Vivaldi, Mahler, Brontes, Poe, Verne, Ayn 
Rand, Meiville, Kerouac, Wilde, Orwell, T, S. Eliot, 
Blake, Thoreau. $6, two for $11, S,M,L,XL PO Box 
232-A Newton Centre, MA 02159 


YOU CAN LOSE WEIGHT eating 10 pounds of food 
daily. $2.00. FREE information. Birdie, P.O. Box 
40, Halltown, WV 25423 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-R Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 


STIFF NECK OR SHOULDER? Immediate relief 
with Iso-exercises at desk or easy chair. $2 com- 
plete. Caradel Laboratories, Box 9801, Marina Del 
Rey, Ca. 90291 









T-Shirts 
& Totes 


Woolf, Bach, Nietzsche, 
carhart, Mark Fwain, 
cand, Susan B. Anthony, 
mily Dickinson James 
eethoven, Wittgenstein, 


Wns 
< ac, Mozart, Manier, Tolkien, 
d 2 pete. Jonn Dewey, Einstein. 
"ug í | Jung, Emma Goldman, Gertrude 
i. X Stern. Bertrand Russell, Jane 


Austen, Oscar Wilde, Nijinsky, 
“Dostoevsky. Anna Paviova, Edgar 
m Allan Poe. 

(34-36) med 38-40) lgi42-44) x-igi46-A8) 








i6 the italicized names) natural color canvas 


13x38 F2 Ganada: Add .50 per piece ordered 
à péstpaid - make checks payable to 
HISTORICAL T-SHIRTS 
Box 55y Somerville, Mass. 02144 


ee 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS. CHOOSE from 
our selection of 48 snappy sayings in Russian, 
French, Chinese, German, Polish, Latin, Finnish, 
Czech, Spanish, or Swedish, each one screen 
printed on a fine, colored T-shirt. Send 25¢ for 
brochure: CORNUCOPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301, 
Madison, WI 53715 


LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 


THE BOSTON CENTER-—offering the primal pro- 
cess. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
institute. Write 300 Boston Post Road, Wayland, 
Mass. 01778 or call (617) 358-7410. 


POSTAL COMPUTER CHESS—SEND $5.00 AND 


FIRST MOVE—MIRANDA, BOX 1522, HOLMES 
BEACH, FLA, 33510 
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Ehaw, Anas Nin, Plato, Marx. 


MISCELLANY 


WIN ELECTION TO PUBLIC O OFFICE Learn ho 
conduct winning grassroots. political: campaig 
Free details. Downey, Suite A, 1105 South. Bra 
dock Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15218. DE. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ONGOING. REVOL 
TION needs members. For information write CO 
FORT, P.O. Box 11177, Kansas City, Kansas. : 
66111. 





50 Citations cf Law proving 1040 Tax returns- 
Unconstitutional $3 TJET 1469'% Springvale, 
McLean, VA. 33101 


ART FOR FASHION'S SAKE—-New concept in ap- 
parel. . . Original serigraphs signed by the artist, 
printed on fashion T's for men and women. Prac- . 
tical and beautiful synthesis of fine art and fashion. 
Long and short sleeve. From $10. Free catalog. 
1130 El Dorado St., Placentia, Ca. 92670. 


Poker—3 personally developed Poker games to 
increase playing pleasure. $2. Jay Moss, 5724 
Bartlett, Pittsburgh, Pa., 15217 


Last Lifetime? Karmic chart delineation fifteen 
dollars. All birth data needed, including time. 
Barbara Donchess Dept. A. 5 South Street Can- 
ton, MA. 02021 


14 STEPS TO SELF MASTERY. Free, 24-page book- 


let, "How to Know Yourself through Yoga." Anan- .. : 


da, Dept. AC7, Nevada City, CA 95959 


ENTERTAIN WITH FINESSE! Free details. River- cee 
side, 2105 Summerfield Road, Selma, Alabama: i 
36701. 





SENATIONAL BRAZIL-NUT FRUITCAKE AND NO- 
BAKE PLUM PUDDING. Ideal Xmas Giving. Recipe. - 
$1.00. 4NOBK, P.O. Box 94, Succ. N.D.G., Mon- -= 
treal, Quebec, H4A 3p4 





LEWIS CARROLL contributed “Chortle” and "Ga- 
lumph'" to the language. Have you any original 
coinings? Am compiling dictionary of new 
words —will credit contributions. Send with name 
and definition to Box AL, Swarthmore Pa. 19081 


LEFT-HANDED! HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO - 
KNIT? This easy-to-follow 10-page illustrated - 
booklet teaches basic knitting techniques, intri: 
cate pattern stitches. Transpose any pattern from 
right to left-handed. Perfect for the beginner . 
great gift idea! Send $3.50: KIR Publications, Box 
1060, Tacoma, Washington, 98401. 





LATE LISTINGS 





SERVICES 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, statistics, edit- - 
ing, re-writing. Original, confidential work. Want 
maximum professional service at minimal cost? . 
Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chicago, HL, = 
60680. i 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS CONSULTANT. 
based in Brussels accepting assignments in jour- - 
nalism, PR, event and conference planning. Avait: . 
able to travel. Engel, Avenue Calypso 12, 1170 
Brussels, Belgium. 


REAL ESTATE. 


SKI LODGING—BRECKENRIDGE Condor 
iums-—Homes Timberhill Associates Box 608, 
Breckenridge, CO 80424 (303) 453-2505 


ECOLOGY 


MONTHLY REPORT for environmental profession- | 
als, covers resource reuse and conservation. $30 
yearly; sample issue. $1.00. RECOVERY ENGI. 
NEERING NEWS, 211 South 45th, Philadelphia PA 
19104. 
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this century.” 


-Boston Sunday Globe 









| He writes with such delicious 
venom that he sustains interest 
in his case from start to finish" 
—New York “imes 
"An urban primer that ought o be 
required reading for every per- 
son with power to effect 
change.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 


FORM 
FOLLOWS . 
FIASCO | 


Why Modern Architecture 
Hasn't Worked 


PETER BLAKE 


Hiustrated $12.95 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE SHOWN 
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Across: 1. NEIL ARMSTRONG (Mr. Alien rev. + strong) MOON MULLINS 11. 
ERIE (hidden) 12. CARDINAL (double def.) 14. TUNNEL (anag.) 15. ELBOW 16. 
WHISTLER (anag. + w): TWEETIE 18. SO(methi)NG 19. FIRST (first letters) 
21. FRANC-IS BACON: PORKY PIG 25. O-BE-Y 28. MAT-UR-ER (mater around our 
"but [for the] first") 30. A-LB-UM 33. SP-IRE 34. ATLAS tdouble def.) 35. EDGE 
(double def.) 37. FRAGMENTS (anag.) 40. COURTED (frue anag. in cod) 41. 
WADDLE (re-headed saddle) 42. FAME (hidden) 43. WH:TE-HEAD: BLONDIE 44. 
FIN-ALE 45. MI(T)RE 46. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE (anag.: DONALD DUCK Down: 1. 
CHECKERS (double def.): MUTT 2. ORNERY (hidden? 3. NINES (double def.) 4. 
MEET (double def.) 5. LAZE (homophone) 6. IDLE (anag.) 7. NIRS (double 
def.) 8. MATA HARI (anag.): SNOOPY 9. FAWN (double def.) 10. MARCIANO 
(anag.): SLUGGO 12. CLIPPER (double def.) 13. RETRO (ferro [rists] anag.) 17. 
FREUD (fraud with "change of heart") WIZARD Of ID 19. FEMME 20. 
TH-RIFT 22. YELL (with ow is "cowardly") 23. NIETZSCHE (anag.): SUPERMAN 
24. TREAD-LED 26. BABE RUTH: BATMAN 27. HUSTLERS (anag.) 29. EARL OF 
SANDWICH (anag.): DAGWOOD 31. BANDIT (homophonic pun) 32. MOS-EYED 
36. GUANO (hidden rev.) 38. REBEL (re instead of la on “label”) 39. EDDIC 
(hidden) 40. CA-FE 





WAR re hart RAAT HAUS rre m m Na raa APA 


The Editors regret the inadvertent omission, in the October Atlantic, of 
the heavy line above 26 Down, and apologize for the inconvenience to 
. solvers. 























is Available in | - 


For Complete, Information: 


WRITE : 





University | 
Microfilms - 
International 


Dept. F.A. 












Dept, FA, 






300 North Zeep Road 18 Bedford Row E | 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48106 London, WEIR 4£4. 
US A, England 
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anyone else for the anti-business mood of the 
public. 
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We rail against govern- 
ment regulations, for example. 
Except regulations to protect us 
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to stop pointing the finger. 
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We hope it catches on. 
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M argaree in Nova Scotia is not a 

; single community but a pepper- 
shake of hamlets on the western edge 
of Cape Breton Island. A beautiful 
place to visit, but no easy place for 
making a living. Livelihoods come 
mostly from farming, commercial 
fishing, summer tourism, and to a 
lesser degree the spending of the 
dudes who flog the lovely Margaree 
-River in hopes of hooking a salmon on 
an artificial fly. 

—. In four days there, spent alternately 
. wading the Margaree (in vain) and 
chatting with or eavesdropping on 
natives, I heard talk of many 

. problems. Unemployment on Cape 
Breton is approaching 15 percent, 
against a Canadian national average 
«of 7.5 percent. Native fishermen are 

< worried over the foreigners’ heavy 

. take from the Atlantic fisheries. The 

— loeals are concerned over the alarming 
. decline of the salmon sport fishery on 
the Margaree. I waited to hear 
"someone mention the fact that a 
substantial part of the nation is 


Mordecai Richler, 
by his friend 


Aislin 
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threatening to tear itself loose from 
Canada. Nobody drought it up, so I 
had to ask. 

“Are you bothered by Quebec's 
threat to secede from the Canadian 
federation?" 

Oh, that. Shrug of shoulders. Palms 
upward and a glance to the skies 
(sensational skies in Cape Breton — 
when it isn't rairing, misting, or 
threatening to rzin or to mist). Oh, 
that. 

"They'll never pull out,” said an 
elderly grocer in Margaree Harbor. 
“Too many federal benefits they'd all 
lose— medical, child allowances, 
unemployment, and all that.” 

“Would serve chem right,” a fellow 
with an unmistakably Scottish name 
remarked. "But :t wouldn't be good for 
Canada, now, wculd 1t?" 

Among those seated before the 
host's log fire, only one, an engineer 
who lives upriver from Margaree 
Harbor, appeared much exercised. "If I 
were Trudeau,” ae said, “Fd get Prime 
Minister Lévesque on the phone in 
Montreal and I'c tell him to be in my 
office in Ottawa tomorrow at eleven 
sharp. And when he got there I'd tell 
him plump and »lain that what he's 
proposing to do is treason, that if this 
were wartime Il'1 have him hanged, 
but since it's peacetime Pll only put 
him in jail —unlsss he calls the whole 
thing off." 
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This bit of bluster was untypical of 
what I heard in four days of 
introduction to a charming though 
troubled corner of North America. It 
became evident, however, that if 
Quebec separatism does not figure 
large in the casual conversations or 
dinner-table talk of Cape Breton, the 
fragility of Canadian nationhood is 
very much on people's minds. 

A Maple Leaf flag, I noted in more 
than 300 miles of crisscrossing 
Margaree River country, seems to fly 
from virtually every other house every 
day, a profusion uncharacteristic of 
even the Fourth of July in the United 
States. Surely this suggests a belief in 
nationhood. Yet the newspaper front 
pages are dominated by stories 
suggesting mistrust of or 
disappointment with the federal 
government and telling of bickering 
between provincial governments. On 
one September day alone, seven of the 
thirteen articles on the first page of 
the Halifax Chronicle Herald dealt 
directly with matters of "national 
unity" and/or "regional disparity." 
And the front-page photograph 
featured members of a new national 
Task Force on Governmental Unity 
that was launching a nationwide tour 
in search of ideas for holding the 
country together. “If we are confused 
about what is," a high school student 
testified before the task force on its 
first day, "then we will be confused 
about what should be." 


he concern over nationhood grows 

L out of deep causes— economic 
imbalance, language and cultural 
differences, contrasting needs and 
desires of widely different regions, 
vulnerability to American will and 
whim. The deepest cause of all, of 
course, is the growing Quebec 
separatist movement. That alone is 
reason why, as Mordecai Richler, the 
distinguished Canadian writer, says in 
this month's feature article, America's 
important neighbor to the north “can 
no longer be taken for granted." 








Its officers claim they have the 
best peacetime Army in 
 history—but can it last? 


would have an immediate and drastic 
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he volunteer Army, controversial 

since its establishment, is marching 
into a eritical period in which its cost, 
military effectiveness, and racial com- 
position are seriously challenged by 
those whe support other systems for 
filling the ranks. 

The continuing debate is particularly 
significant. because the Army is the 
force closest to the potential enemy, the 
Soviet Unmon, end the service chiefly 
responsib.e for implementing Ameri- 
ca's forward strategy in war. Any ex- 
tensive change m the volunteer system 
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impact upon the balance of power in 
central Europe and upon relations be- 
tween the United States and its allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

The accepted wisdom of “the brass" 
is that the volunteer Army is doing just 
fine. But criticism inside and outside 
the military establishment is mount- 
ing, with traditional arguments against 
the volunteer system now buttressed by 
statistics showing a serious decline in 
manpower available for the force in the 
next decade. 

The debate is likely to come to a head 
early in 1978. By then the Pentagon will 
have a clearer picture of two problems 
which must be solved if the United 
States is to have a healthy volunteer 
Army. One is the availability of the 
men the Army terms Individual Ready 
Reserves, who would fill up regular 
divisions in the event of war. The other 
is the maintenance of force levels of the 
Reserve and National Guard compo- 




















nents that would back up the volunteer 
Army in combat. The Army command 

is making intensive efforts to increase 

the number of men in these units. Late 

this year the reviews of the status of | 
the volunteer force that were undertak- . 
en by various panels of outside experts. 
and by the Defense Department will 
have been completed. 

Both defenders and crities tend to 
move to extremes as the debate inten- 
sifies. Relaxing in his private train, 
General George Blanchard described 
the Seventh Army in Germany, which — . 
he commands, as "the finest we've ever = 
had." E 
“The Seventh is a product of the 
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OLUNTEER ARMY 


unteer Army,” he added. "So, the 
Jlunteer Army must be working." 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown 





































































and they'll E go, go and do, do, do 
until it's done. I'll match my bat- 
talion against any three Russian bat- 
talions." 
- His men had stumbled wearily into 
barraeks at six that morning after 
twelve days of exercises over rough 
terrain. The troops had engaged a nu- 
merically superior “enemy” onatwenty- 
four-hour-a-day basis. (It is the 
judgment of the General Staff that any 
war in Europe would be fought “around 
the clock" to take advantage of the new 
night-fighting aids available to both 
sides.) The infantry had climbed out of 
armored personnel carriers in the fros- 
ty early morning to push across the 
hills. Tanks had found cover from anti- 
| tank missiles and then emerged to en- 
gage advancing hostile tanks. The men 
were bone-tired and looked it. But their 
commander —and every unit command- 
er interviewed —stressed that it is ex- 
etly this sort of thing that attracts the 
best volunteer soldier; if he had wanted 
quiet life, he would not have en- 
sted. 





"his professional Army of the 1970s 
would be unrecognizable to the pro- 
onals of the 1930s. Its primary 
edient, the career soldier, is so 
jensive to reeruit, equip, and train 
it tremendous effort is expended to 
-him grow as a person as well as a 
dier. This emphasis on developing 
at officers call "the whole man" is 
aps the most significant difference 
een the contemporary Army and 
it of the past. And, as a thoughtful 
ergeant at Fort Hood pointed out, "We 

e more trouble with the kids now 
an we did when we had a draft Army. 
ell, I was drafted. Basic training. 
lam, next thing you know, you're with 











stitution, 


a unit. No one, noncoms or officers, 
worried abcut what you feit. Nobody 
explained the Army to you. It's differ- 
ent now. You still have to lezd. But you 
have to tell em why you're doing what 
you do. Ane you have to spot the kid 
who's unhappy, who thinks he’s being 


picked on, and straighten him out. 


Sometimes | don’t know whether I’m a 
sergeant or a shrink.” 

Traditionalists will say that good of- 
ficers and good NCOs have always at- 
tended to the inner conflicts and yearn- 
ings of their men. But in the volunteer 
Army the concern is backed by a series 
of program: designed to produce well- 
rounded soldiers and to further their 
education. There is an equal opportu- 
nity prograzn which includes counseling 
services and special projects to fit black 
or Hispanic Americans intc a strange 
and often bewildering environment. 
And edueation, nct simply technical ed- 
ucation, is one cf the Army’s major 
enterprises. The high school dropout 
can complete his course; the recruit 
whose fami:y could not afford to send 
him to a university can study for a 
college degree. 

Yet the criticism persists. Civilians 
and military alixe contend that the 
volunteer Army is too expensive, racial- 
ly unbalanced, ureven in quality. Even 
if these preblems are overcome, they 
add, the system is not producing 
enough reserves and will face a 
shortage ir reeraitable manpower in 
the 1980s. 

Some crificism can be viewed skepti- 
cally. Sergeants who profanely describe 
the ineptness and laziness of recruits 
are not peceliar to the volurteer Army; 
other sergeants m other days said ex- 
actly the same things about draftees. 
Many civilian eritics of the volunteer 
force deal iz abstractions and statistics; 
they would be taken more seriously had 
they lived with the Army cn exercises 
in Germany or sweated through a sum- 
mer manewver at Fort Hood. 





Changes 


But some suggestions for construc- 
tive change have developed out of the 
criticism. The Army is weighing a 
scheme uncer which soldiers would en- 
list for eight years in the active re- 
serves and train for specified periods 
during their service. The Brookings In- 
tnat perennial gadfly of the 
defense establishment, argues for the 
recruitment of a greater number of 
women anc their employment in a wid- 












er range of service jobs. General Daniel 
Graham, the former head of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, has gone so 


far as to call for a resumption of the 


draft. z 

Like all hierarchical institutions, the > 
Army is wary of change. A resumption 
of the draft, commanders argue, while 
it might produce a larger Army, would 
be unlikely to provide troops as well- 
trained or efficient as the volunteer 
force. A draft Army, with its emphasis 
on training in the fundamentals, fre- 


quent turnovers in personnel, and di- . 


version of combat leaders to training 
routines, would detract from military 
effectiveness. Nor do civilian officials 
or military leaders relish the political 
uproar that they expect would follow an 
announcement of the resumption of the 
draft. They believe that the services 
have finally recovered from the pas- 
sionate antimilitarism of the 1960s, and 
they fear that a new draft would invite 
more of the same. 


Ithough all of the fighting services 
are manned by volunteers, only 
the Army presents a real problem. Nei- 
ther the Navy nor the Air Force has 
had serious difficulties in recruiting the 
quantity and quality of young men and 
women it requires. (Quantity, inciden- 
tally, is not yet one of the Army’s prob- 
lems. At midyear its active strength 
was 779,000, compared to the 1977 
objective of 778,000.) The focus is on 
the Army because for the first time 
in the nation’s history it, rather 
than the Navy, is the front line of de- 
fense. 

The Seventh Army in Germany is 
positioned a few kilometers west of a 
larger and in some respects better- 
equipped force known as the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany. The Seventh 
and its supporting tactical air units are 
the core of the NATO defensive system 


in Europe. Any change in the method of . E 


obtaining and training recruits would 
influence the attitudes of America's 
allies. Pessimistic officers in the Sev- 


enth Army fear that some would see it ao 


as a sign that the United States no 
longer took its military obligations se- 
riously. 

Europeans regard the Seventh as the 
best trained and equipped of all NATO 
forces. “Jesus, you start monkeying 
around with the Seventh and we're all 
in trouble," an agitated American ma- 
jor said at NATO headquarters. 


There will be some "monkeying" if. & 


the critics have their way. Even the. 







































0 know about life insurance? 


are some questions about life insurance that 
seem to get asked more often than others. = 
There are only a few of them, a little over three 
dozen. But we feel that if people understood the _ 
answers to these few basic questions, they'd : 
have taken a large step towards understanding _ 
any personal questions that might come up. 

50 in our booklet, we answer those ques- 
tions in clear, non-technical language. Ques- ... 
tions like "What is the difference between whole - 
life insurance and term life?” Or “Just what 
exactly is the cash value of a policy?" 


THE PEOPLE WITH ANSWERS 


We think our booklet will probably answer many _ 
of your basic questions. But you shouldn't for- 
get that there are other ways to get the answers- 
you need. D 

Your agent, after all, knows you personally __ 
and can give you individual attention. And then 
there's your own life insurance company which . 
wants to keep you as a satisfied customer. E. 

And then there's us. 

If you like, you can address any questions 
you have to us personally. And we'll answer. 
Personally. p 

But in the meantime, you'll probably want. __ 


: We have a free booklet on it. our booklet. Just send in the coupon, and we'll - Q 


Odds are. you don’t feel you understand as Send cL ne: li 
Pes RR And then we'll both be 
much about life insurance as you'd like to. Or - 
; beneficiaries. 
maybe you simply have one or two personal 
questions you need answered. Or would like to 
be able to: talk more knowledgeably with your 
agent. 
>o 0 We believe that the more you understand 
. . about cur business, the greater the benefits. 
|. For both of us. 
vx | THE ANSWER BOOK 
... That's why we've put together a booklet called 
. The Life insurance Answer Book. "e x 
.. . Overthe years, we've discovered that there =, ^" one uM 
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OLUNTEER ARMY 
ongest supporters of the volunteer 
ce are worried by costs. Defense 
ianpower, of which the Army is the 
gest single component, will cost $61 
on in the next fiscal year, or ap- 
imately 56 percent of the total 
efense budget. The cost of recruiting a 
gle soldier is about $1200 in 1977 and 
l rise to $1400 in 1978. Some crities 
im that in view of constantly rising 
ates in pay, the active Army will have 
o be cut back from its present 
trength, which is 184,000 men below 
he 1964 level (the last year before the 
Vietnam buildup began). 











pee officials, however, regard an 
AY active Army of this size, supported 
by eight National Guard divisions, 
as the lower limit of prudence. The So- 
viet army numbers 1,825,000 men, or- 
ganized into 168 armored, mechanized 
infantry, and airborne divisions— 
more than twice the American force. 

' The military gambles on its convie- 
tion that, in fighting a defensive battle 
in Europe, the quality of American and 
y other NATO forces would triumph over 
. the Soviets’ superior numbers. This 
might have been a reasonable bet in the 
1950s. But in the last six years the 
Russians have steadily inereased the 
quality of their equipment, particularly 
jn. strike aircraft, armor, and anti- 
aireraft and antitank missiles. 








Recruitment expenses 


Can the cost of the volunteer Army 
be reduced? Defense Secretary Brown 
oubts it. He ascribes the steady rise in 
rsonnel costs to a decision that was 
ade when the draft was ended: that 
e- military should be paid on scales 
mparable to those of the civil service, 
lich in turn would be paid on scales 
mparable to wages in the private 
ctor. In addition, it takes money 
mply to find prospective soldiers. 
Recruiting will continue as a vital 
ogram, although costs per individual 
oldier are rising. Recruiters have to be 
rained and paid. They have to travel. 
ey have to explain the Army, often 
t only to the recruit but to his 
xious parents. They have to be se- 
ective, since the high school dropout is 
ice as likely as the graduate to leave 
he Army early. 
"The recruiters' target is small. There 
re approximately 10 million males in 

















this countre betw2en the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-one, the age group that 
provides al but a handfu. of Army 
recruits. Over 40 percent of them are 
disqualifiec for mental or physical rea- 
sons. All ba: 2 mi lion of the remainder 
are in colleges and technical schools, or 
have already entered military service 
or are veterans. From this number the 
Army mus: recruit enough men to sus- 
tain aistecudiviswns and it shares the 
market witt the ether services and the 
reserves. 








elevisioan anl radio spots, bill- 

boards. and magazine advertise- 
ments are part of the recruiting busi- 
ness. The; are expensive. too. The 
budget recsests Zor fiscal 1978 are all 
higher than the revised 1977 figures: 
$378 millics for recruiting, $74 million 
for enlistment benuses, and over $105 
million for adver-ising. 

Dr. Johr P. White, the assistant sec- 
retary of sefense for manpower, re- 
serve affairs and logistics, defended re- 
eruitment znd the volunteer system by 
pointing ou: that "a return to the draft 
would not. in and of itself, save much 
money." 

“If one accepts the premise,” he 
wrote recently, 'that equity requires 
payment cf wages to all service mem- 
bers that are comparable and competi- 
tive with p sivate sector wages, then the 
annual buciget savings would be about 
$500 millica. This saving results from 
smaller expenditures for active and re- 
serve recruiting and enlistment bonus 
programs." 

Any greater savings, it is believed, 
could be made orly if Army (and prob- 
ably Navy. Air Force, and Marine 
Corps) par scales were reduced. 

Could zs effeztive draf: Army be 
raised if pay for enlistec personnel 
were well below civilian levels? 

“You coxid prcbably get an Army all 
right, but £ would be damn difficult to 
recognize tasar Army,” a staff colonel 
said. “Outsiders ditch about the quality 
of the vo enteer Army. What sort of 
quality do vou think we'd get if the pay 
was reduced? Way, every kid we'd get 
would spew] his ¿ime count: ng the days 





until he gat ouz. Just like it was in 
"Nam Ld 
major argament within the ser- 


vice sgainst reversion to the draft 
is that the effeczive operation of mod- 
ern weapeas recuires experienced sol- 
diers with high technical ability. This 


-will be even more true in the next five 


years as the flow of sophisticated new 
weapons—ground-to-air and ground- 
to-ground missiles, laser and infrared 
sights, tanks, and helicopters—in- 
creases. 

"You just can't get proficiency in 
these weapons in a year of training," a 
tank colonel said in Germany. "You 
need two, three years. Then you've got 
something." 

Another criticism that the Army 
frets over is its failure to attract more 
high school graduates. Only about 47 
percent of recruits at midyear had high 
school diplomas, against the 1977 goal 
of 56 percent. Many people wonder if 
these education levels are high enough 
to insure competence in an increasingly 
technical service. 

The Army’s reply is that, although 
the percentage of high school graduates 
is not up to expectation, there has been 
a slight increase in recent months in 
the recruitment of men and women 
with average or above average mental 
ability. It also argues that the new 
audiovisual teaching aids that have 
been introduced seem to be successful 
in molding recruits without a high 
school education into competent mili- 
tary technicians. 

To the Army command, stability in 
both the ranks and the officer corps and 
sharp decreases in crime, disciplinary 
offenses, and racial incidents all weigh 
heavily against a return to the draft. 
The draft might guarantee a larger 
flow of manpower, they admit, but 
would it guarantee an Army as effec- 
tive as the present force? 


Shrinking reservoir 


Critics respond that while these ar- 
guments are admissibleiat present, they 


do not take into account the most omi- 


nous problem facing the volunteer 
Army: the dwindling youth population. 
The number of eighteen-year-old men 
in the country will decline significantly 
after 1980. By 1985 the number of males 
of that age will have been reduced from 
the present level by about a third of a 
million, and by 1992 by more than half 
a million. The obvious question is 
whether a volunteer Army will be able 
to find 778,000 qualified recruits from a 
smaller population, while competing 
with the civilian economy. 

These projections have already 
forced the Defense Department to reas- 
sess the volunteer force, emphasizing 


the need for an easing of the present | rr 


physical requirements for enlistment 









BULLE TRS LUN DIU 
ALSO BURNED IT DOWN. : 


Arson is our fastest growing crime. Its most significant motivation: 
the collar, of course. 

From people looking for i insurance to bail them out from finan- 
| cial difficulties to arson rings 
that peddle their services to 
businessmen. 
| The alarming thing 
| is that the conviction rate 
| for these crimes is abysmally 
| low. (They destroy the 
3 evidence along with the 
B building, according to one 
arson detective. ) 

Recently, an aroused 
insurance industry took a 
very important step to try to 
improve the poor convic- 
tion rate. 

It started some- 
thing called the Property 
Insurance Loss Register. It's a 
computerized file which can 
instantly cross-check policy- 
holders and claimants. 
| Without goin 
ipto the mechanics, we can tell you that it will make it infinitely h ud 
for a potential arsonist to collect on the same roperty from more than 
one insurance company, set up phony inanis falsify claims, or, if hes 
been successful at arson before, get away with it again. 

It's one more effort to control insurance costs. If were successful, 
youll save the money that has been profiting the arsonists. 

Wed like to know what you think. Just write our Office of 
Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

Cr dial, toll-free, 800-243-0191. In Connecticut, r~~ 
| 


call collect, 277-6565. 
| | 
J 
ae 


THE TRAVELERS 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 

















(0T Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 06115. . 





VOLUNTEER ARMY 


d the increased use of women in the 

rvices. 

À number of studies—the most re- 

nt by Martin Binkin and Shirley J. 
Bach of the Brookings Institution's de- 


e analysis staff —charge that, con- 
dering the nation's ehanging social 
ores and a shrinking reservoir of 
ale reeruits, the Pentagon's goals for 
cruitment of women are too low. 
"The Brookings study reports that 

some 540,000 military jobs, or about one 
out of three in all the services, are in 
the white-collar classification, but that 
women hold only 11 percent of such jobs 
as against 55 percent in the civilian 
"sector. Under present restrictions 
- women are unlikely to constitute more 
than 7 percent of the total military 
personnel. In the Navy and the Air 
Force they are prohibited by law from 
..serving on combatant ships or aircraft 
_ with combat missions. The Army bars 
. women from combat units in the belief 
that the country would not condone the 
-deployment of women in battle. 






































y~ espite the restrictions, the number 
; D of enlisted women on active ser- 
| vice more than tripled between 1971 
-and 1976. Women in the active forces 
- are being promoted at the same rate (in 
some cases at higher rates) as men in 
the available Army jobs. 

(CC The Army attracts more women than 
"the other services, and employs them 
-< more extensively. Early this year there 
- were about 47,000 women serving in the 
volunteer Army, or 6.46 percent of the 
total force, as compared with 4.21 per- 
cent in the Navy, 1.77 percent in the 
Marines, and 6.08 percent in the Air 
orce. The total number of women in 
the services was 98,400, or 5.33 per- 





"These women are precise, careful, 
and calm under pressure, better on 
detail than some of the men," an artil- 
lery colonel in the Seventh Army said 
about his female troops. "They've got 
guts and they can stand more physi- 
-cally than you think. And every one we 


use releases a man for the battle line.” 

The charge tha: the volunteer Army 
is "too black” has also grown in volume 
over the las: three years as the number 
of blaeks, especially in the combat 
forces, has sisen. 

In the firs: thre2 months of this year, 
first enlistments of blacks rose from 26 
to 27 percent, anc blacks now make up 
26 percent d the entire force. By com- 
parison, 13 sercert of the national pop- 
ulation between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty is black. In 1970, when the 
draft was still in operation, 14 percent 
of the Army was o»lack. 






he size ef black representation wor- 
d borh erities and defenders of 
the volunteer Army, for a variety of 
reasons. One argument is that a volun- 
teer Army that is one quarter or more 
black does not represent American soci- 
ety. Another is that in war the rather 
high percen:age of blacks in the combat 
formations would revive a bitter com- 
plaint that goes back to the Civil War: 
“It’s a rich man’s war and a poor man's 
fight." (The draft Army was vulnerable 
to a similar charge during the last 
years in Vietnam, as the number of 
blacks in combat units inereased.) 

À more guarded charge is that 
blacks, evea those with high school 
diplomas, are less well educated than 
white reeru:ts, especially in technolog- 
ical subjects, and as a result are more 
difficult to train to the exacting stan- 
dards of a highly mechanized fighting 
force. 

Line officers and noncoms say that 
while there is some truth te the charge, 
the problem is seluble. "You gotta re- 
member tkat incentives work in the 
Army just ake everywhere else," a ser- 
geant majer of armor said. 
black or waite, that gets im without a 
good education damn soon learns that 
unless he studies while he's in the 
Army, he's not going to get promotion 
or more money. And if the kid wants to 
study, we've got the setup; more damn 
schools than you'll believe." 

All the services are worried by the 
tendency co? blaeks to stick together 
when they are oif duty. A visitor to a 
mess hall inds the tables neatly di- 
vided between black and white, with 
only an occasional table shared by sol- 
diers of both races. A black sergeant in 
the Fourt= Div.sion explained, “We 
have our cwn talk, our own interests, 
just like the whites. We're more at 
home together, especially during the 
first year." 





"The kid, 


Some in the Army believe that black 
groupings lead inevitably to racial fric- 
tion. This belief was stronger five years 
ago than it is today. 

"Things are changing," a battalion 
commander said. "We're losing a lot of 
the red-neck noncoms who disliked 
blacks just because they were blacks. 
The new noncoms are smart enough to 
know that if this Army is to be effec- 
tive, black and white will have to work 
and fight together." 

There has been an encouraging de- 
cline in racial trouble within the volun- 
teer Army in the last three years. One 
reason, seldom openly admitted, is 
that the rebellious blaek recruit today 
is usually disciplined by a black non- 
com. 

"I know what it's like," a black ser- 
geant in the First Division said. "I came 
in off the streets. Better the Army than 
a stretch in the slammer. But it was 
awfully tough getting used to a regula- 
tion life. And it still is for these kids. 
But a lot of them are earnest and ambi- 
tious. Hell, for some of them the Army 
is the first real home they've known, 
the first chance they've had to make 
something of themselves." 


Duty and pride 


Sometimes in the candid hours of 
early morning, another question is 
floated among white officers and white 
politieians. Would combat formations 
consisting of a high percentage of 
blacks be reliable in certain circum- 
stances? What would such units do 
when involved in a fight in which the 
enemy was wholly or predominantly 
black? 

Those who scoff at such fears stress 
the professionalism of the volunteer 
Army. It is a service prepared, its com- 
manders say, to fight anybody, any- 
where. 

But, a general was asked, what would 
happen if the 82nd Airborne Division, 
which has a high percentage of black 
soldiers, were ordered to intervene in 
support of the civil authorities in a situ- 

ation such as the looting during the 
New York blackout in July? 

"I hope to God the Army never has to 
take on such a mission," he said. "But if 
it did, yes, I think the kids would 
respond. Crities forget we've spent 
years successfully building the ideas of 
duty and unit pride in our troops, black 
and white." 

He thought for a moment and added, 
“I believe that in a situation such as you 








^ x the first draftee would enter the service 












have described, these would be stronger 
factors than racial loyalties." 


"[^hese questions and others about the 
. A volunteer Army are open to debate. 
. But there is ro doubt about the 
Shortfalls in the strength of the Re- 
serve and National Guard components 
of the total ground forces of the United 
States. 

For the past eighteen months force 
levels have declined steadily. The Re- 
serve compenents are now at about 
190,000— 19,8000 below their mandated 
figure for fiscal year 1977. The National 
Guard, mandated for a strength of 
$90,000, is at approximately 367,000. 
Equally muportant to the Army com- 
mand is the steady loss of Individual 
Ready Reserves, trained and skilled re- 
servists who would fill up the active 
units going into combat. In the long 
run, these manpower shortages and the 
projected reduction in the number of 
men available for recruiting in the next 
decade may prove more powerful in 
forcing a change in the volunteer sys- 
tem than scme ef the criticisms dis- 
cussed above. 


ut even. those who believe that the 
B manpewer shrinkage will doom 
the volunteer Army fear that a draft 
would result in a loss of national mili- 
tary effectiveness. The public and the 
politicians, they argue, have failed to 
understand that in another European 
war, “Were the first pin in the alley”; 
the Seventh Army would have to take 
the shock «f the initial Soviet on- 
slaught. To do this effectively and then 
to counterattack, the Seventh Army 
. must be a highly trained professional 
. force. 

Supporters of the draft, who contend 
that it would provide a higher quality, 
more racially representative Army, 
worry about the time needed to put a 
. draft Army into the field in an emer- 
ntagon estimate is that 





' 110 days after the decision was taken to 
. renew the draft, and that another 100 
. days would pass before he joined a 
< combat unit: 

- -"Suppose we bring in the draft in a 
- serious emergency, and it will have to 
© be serious or every damn politician will 
- raise hell,” a senior officer said. 
"You're talking about 210 days, thirty 
. weeks to ge: the draftees into the line. 
. Hell, the next war will be fought and 
3 won in a month." 





— DREW MIDDLETON 
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Fertilizing the vineyard is a vital part in 
the art of growing premium wine grapes. 
It is not a simple operation. 


Its Importance 

A healthy grapevine can thrive for 80 
years or more. In fact, the older its stock. 
generally the better its grapes. 

During the vine's lifetime its nutritional 
requirements will change from its earliest 
years — when it is being trained to the 
desired form for grape growing— to its 
later years —as it gradually matures into 
an established vine. 

Thus, any fertilizer program that is to 
be complete must take into considera- 
tion beth the vine's long-term needs and 
its immediate requirements. 


Different Needs 

Fertilizing is not a simple operation. 
We know that even within a single vine- 
yard, there are no homogeneous soils. 
Soil textures can range from fine or 
coarse sand, to a very fertile sandy loam. 

These different soils require different 
fertilizers in different amounts to com- 
pensate for deficiencies. As a result, we 
have kept a precise history of all the fer- 
tilizing experiences in our vineyards over 
the past 30 vears. 

We know exactly when, how much, 
and what kind of fertilizer has been 
applied to each of our vineyards during 
that time. 

We know the results of those appli- 
cations —and how long the treatment 
lasted — down to small problem areas 
only a few yards square and even indi- 
vidual vines. 

One of the methods we use to gauge 
these results is core sampling—the ex- 
traction of a cross-section of earth to be 
analyzed for nutrients—or the lack of 
them. Above, you see a renditon of our 
core sampler being used. 

We take samples at various depths 
down to four feet from any part of the 
vineyard which may show abnormal 
vine growth or visual deficiencies for 
comparison with samples from normal 
areas. These soil samples are delivered to 
our winery for immediate analysis. They 
will be analyzed and compared for avail- 
able nitrogen, pH, organic matter, and 
other important elements in order to de- 


Fertilizing: Itsimportance 
in creating superior wines. 
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termine the source of the problem and 
the type and quantity of fertilizer which is 
required. 


Fertilizing As An 
Exact Science 


There are two good reasons why we 
take so much care when it comes to fer- 


tilizing: under-fertilizing and over-fertiliz- < 


ing. Under-fertilizing greatly reduces vine 
growth and bud fruitfulness, whereas = 
over-fertilizing can produce such excep- 
tionally heavy leaf growth as to curtail 
bud fruitfuiness and grape production. 

These phenomena are the result of an 
imbalance of what is known as the 
carbohydrate-nitrogen level of the vine: 

A high carbohydrate-moderate nitro- 
gen level produces moderate vegetative 
growth, early wood maturity, abundant 
fruit bud formation and good fruit pro- 
duction. 

This is what we look for in the Gallo 
Vineyards. 


Petiole Analysis 

In addition to normal soil analysis in 
our vineyards we also employ a test 
known as "petiole analysis" 

The petiole is the stalk of a vine leaf. 
By taking a sample of it and analyzing it, 
we can determine the current nutritional 
status of the entire grapevine. 

If we find that a particular area of one 
of our vineyards is weaker than the rest, 
we will immediately gather 200 or more 
petiole samples from that section — plus 
alike number from a healthier area of the 
same vineyard for comparison. 

By analyzing the tissues of all these . 
samples, we can readily and specifically - 
determine if the weaker area has a defi- 
ciency of nitrogen, potassium, zinc, boron 
or some other vital mineral. 


Our Solution 

These are only a few of the many spe- 
cial steps we take in the Gallo Vineyards 
to try to grow the finest grapes possible. 
It is only by such meticulous care 
along the entire chain of grape growing . 
and winemaking steps that we can hope . 
to achieve our goal: E 
To provide you with the finest wines . . 

we can produce. 
Gallo Vineyards. Modesto, California 
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E you put your car to the test on the left and 
. discover it rates a lot of “fairs” and “poors” you should 
- give some thought tc owning a Volvo. 
: Recently. Volvo owners were sent a similar question- 
_ aire as part of a naticawide survey among new car 
Owners. They were asked to rate their new Volvos on 
_ these, and several ot3er points. 
| The resuits were very enlightening. 
: For example, when it came to quality of workman- 
_ ship (something many people have stopped trying to 
find in a car) 86.9% cf the Volvo owners rated their cars 
"excellent" or "very good? 

Ride in a Voivo end you'll understand why. There's 
_adefinite feeling that this car has been fit together 
instead of slapped together. A strong, unitized body 
construction helps eliminate squeaks and rattles. And if 
youre old enough to remember when a paint job was 
actually a feature yos could point to in a new car, youll 
admire Volvos. It's five coats deep. 

Volvos also received high ratings for what their 
- owners could fit intothem. Namely, themselves. 
Inside, Volve has enough leg, hip, shoulder and 
headroom for five six-footers. Up front, they'll be sitting 
in Volvo's famous ort3opedically-designed bucket seats. 
Which adjust in sen different directions, incl uding from 
"soft" to "firm" against the small of your back. In the 
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back of a Volvo, you'll find a trunk with room inside for, 
believe it or not, a trunk. 
These are just a few of the reasons why Volvo owners - 
gave higher ratings to their cars’ comfert and roominess 
than Cadillac owners gave to Cadillacs. 
Volvo owners also like the way their cars handle. 
Volvos have rack and pinion steering. Which, together 
with an advanced spring-strut suspension makes for a 
smooth, stable, controlled ride. Volvo also has power- 
assisted disc brakes on four wheels instead of just two, for 
quick, straight-line stopping. 
Add to these Volvo's other qualities — the exceptional 
level of performance provided by fuel-injected overhead 
cam engines, Volvo's legendary strength and durability, vue 
and safety features so advanced theyre being studied bythe — — 
U.5. government— and you understand something else. 2- 
You understand why, in this same owner survey, Volvo - vc 
owners overall were shown to be more satisfied than the a 
owners of 48 cars from G.M., Ford, Chrysler and AMC* 
Your Volvo dealer has a full selection of sedans and 
station wagons to choose from. In either our 240 series or 
from our luxurious Volvo 2605. 
Volvos start at $6,645. 
Which to some people may seem like a lot of money 
to pay for a car. 
But to others, it's a small price to pay for satisfaction. 


"Survey conducted among ownescof new cars bought in May, 1977. ' Suggested retail price PO E. local taxes, dealer preparation, delivery charges and Lambda Sond'"units additional ^. 
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Q 1977 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION. CLEARING AVAILABLE, 





— W ASHINGTON: Behind the | ! re MEE 


e ambassador from Panama 
_reorganizing the 

'rnment . . . preserving 

ain Street 





l- Soft-selling the treaties 


< To hear some senators talk, it is the 
biggest moment and the most impor- 
tant fight in the United States Senate 
since President Woodrow Wilson's cru- 
sade to have the Versailles Treaty rati- 
fied. According to one congresswoman, 
the volume and ferocity of her mail on 
the subject is equalled only by that on 
the emotional issues of gun control and 
abortion. Even in the White House, 
where once there were confident predic- 
tions of an easy victory, it is now 
cknowledged that the battle over the 
nama Canal treaties may become the 
nost bruising foreign policy crisis of 
Carter Administration. 

In the midst of, and yet apart from, 
is drama of conscience and Constitu- 
Ü sits the Panamanian Embassy. 
ked away in a quiet, chic residential 

'hborhood around the corner from 
-of Washington's vast convention 
els, it is uncertain of its role in the 
at debate—concerned to provide 
cts in support of a historical matter 
anamanian national honor, eager to 
lp President Carter win ratification, 
worried that it will be accused of 
eddling in American political affairs 

d, in the process, hurt its own case. 
ot that it has lacked outside sugges- 

S for how to become involved. On 

contrary, ever since the treaties 

re initialed in Panama last August, 
urveyors of American sales techniques 
iave virtually laid siege to the Embas- 





























sy, hinting at ways in which the Pana- 
manian governmeat might spend mon- 
ey to turn the tide of U. S. public 
opinion in Es favor. One advertising 
agency propesed < nationwide blanket 
of billboards featuring the treaties' ad- 
vantages. Others have offered to run 
ambitious opinion polls. A large firm in 
New York suggested that for a tidy 
million dollzrs, it could reach opinion 
leaders acroes the country with Pana- 
ma's story. A free-lance designer pro- 
posed a modest series of full-page news- 
paper advertiserrents asking in big 
bold-face type, "Isn't it time for Uncle 
Sam to ante up? Eow would we like the 
Mississippi to be the canal of a foreign 
government"" (an approach considered 
indisereet b» the Panamanians, who do 
not believe that the United States 
should be pertrayed as giving up some- 
thing which. in the view of Panama, it 
never ownec). Inevitably, the promot- 
ers with solid conservative ties come on 
the strongest, insisting they have more 
clout with the creaties’ ardent op- 
ponents; for a price, they could be 
persuaded tc try to turn their own folks 
around on the issue. 


he Embassy is not buying. A sub- 

dued attitude is preferred by Am- 
bassador Gabriel Lewis, who spends 
most of his time these days on a red 
hot-line te:ephore to Panama City, 
fretting, planning, joking, and specula- 
ting on the :ense lays ahead. 

There is something incongruous 
about Lewis when he sits behind his 
desk in a three-piece suit, peering over 
the tiny black wire-rimmed half- 
glasses that are derched on his ample 
cheeks — with a photograph behind him 
of Brigadier General Omar Torrijos sit- 
ting in a field in army fatigues with a 
shotgun over his shoulder. Lewis is the 
first to tell xou that he is no diplomat at 
all. Rotund and olly, he is a wealthy 
capitalist (his fortune comes chiefly 
from paper manufacturing) and a 
friend of Torrijos, head of the Pana- 
manian government since a coup d'etat 
in 1968. For several years, Lewis has 
played a quiet role in the development 
of the treaties: oerhaps most impor- 
tant, many of t 
sessions took place in his secluded, 
plush homeon Ccntadora Island off the 
Pacific Coast of Panama. Because of his 








the tense negotiating 


ties with American businessmen and. 
his winning way with politicians, 
he was sent to Washington by Torrijos | 
last May to see what he could do to 
help. 

Unheralded and virtually unnoticed 
by outside observers, Lewis met every 
day during the last stages of the negoti- 
ations with his American counterpart, 
William Jorden, the U. S. ambassador 
to Panama. Over drinks at the Embassy 
residence or lunch in a quiet restau- 
rant, they worked out compromises 
that could be sent to the formal repre- 
sentatives for both sides. One Friday 
night, when the negotiations were 
deadlocked over the American demand 
for an exclusive option to build a new 
sea-level canal through Panama, Lewis 
called Jorden and the American negoti- 
ators, Ellsworth Bunker and Sol Lino- 
witz, to his home; at the same time, he 
kept an open telephone line with Torri- 
jos, who was in Bogotá for a morale- 
building summit conference with other 
Latin American heads of state. Under 
Lewis's guidance, the various parties 
finally found a way out of the impasse 
at 12:30 am. Later on Saturday, Carter 
gave his personal approval to the word- 
ing. 

Lewis is cautiously proud of his ac- 
complishments so far. "Of course," he 
says, purring, "it is an honor to be 
present at the conclusion of a seventy- 
year process." And he takes great plea- 
sure in his new rash of fan mail, such as 
one letter from a friend in the Senate 
who wrote, "For a guy who's not sup- 
posed to be a diplomat, you sure have 
come a long way." 

If and when it seems helpful, Lewis 
says, he will travel to Capitol Hill to 
explain to senators how "we have been 
the victims of a historical misconcep- 
tion all along. . . . I will show them 
documents, demonstrating that Pana- 
manians began complaining about the 
foriginal] treaty back in 1903, the day 
after it was signed. . . . I will tell them 
about Torrijos and his laws to encour- 
age private enterprise, and how no child. 
in Panama is now more than half an . 


hour's walk from a classroom.” But no 


billboards. 


2. Fixing up the government 
(again) 


Mention the words "government 
reorganization" to most veterans on 
Capitol Hill or in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy, and they snicker. They have . 
heard it all before. They remembe 













1e §X-70* Alpha 1 Land 


camera is the world’s only 
- single-lens reflex camera 


that folds. To achieve 
both compactness and 


brilliant performance re- 


- quired conceiving and 
_ designing an extraor- 
dinary optical system. The 


unique Polaroid® Fresnel 
mirror collects and concen- 
trates more light than any 
other single-lens reflex 
system, making the SX-70 
viewfinder one of the bright- 
est in photography. The 

X-70 lens is equally unique 
It is only one inch in 
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diameter and even less 
than that in thickness. This 
remarkable lens can focus 
from infinity. to as close 
as 10.4 inches. (No con- 
ventional lens can do this. 
Polaroid’s SX-70 Alpha 1. 
Unique optics for superb, 
clear instant pictures. 
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| WASHINGTON 


chard Nixon's grand design for 
eamlining the executive branch—the 
-that retained the departments of 
ite, Justice, Defense, and Treasury, 
t lumped all the other Cabinet de- 
‘tments together into four new su- 
eragencies—and how it died from in- 
ttention in the midst of Watergate. 
ome even recall John F. Kennedy's 
mbitious plans, and how Congress 
slapped him with a legislative veto in 
1962 when he first tried to create a 
Department of Urban Affairs. 

It made nice campaign rhetoric when 
immy Carter promised to cut the num- 
er of government departments from 
900 to 200; but, say the skeptics, it is 
oolish to believe that he or anyone else 
rill be able to come anywhere near 
such an accomplishment. Some things 
never change in Washington, no matter 
ho is President, and one of them 
S the bureaueracy's ability to resist 
eform. 

- Yet there is at least one man in town 
who takes the spirit, if not the exact 
numbers, of Carter’s promise very se- 
riously indeed. He is Richard A. Petti- 
grew of Miami, former speaker of the 
‘Florida House of Representatives, an 
early supporter of Carter in that crit- 
ical primary election state, and now 
“assistant to the President for reorgan- 
ization.” Enseonced in a cavernous 
suite in the Executive Office Building 
‘next door to the White House, he is in 
charge of “public involvement” in the 
‘reorganization process, trying to insure 

















































~ that when the Administration begins | 
sending its specicic plans to Congress, 
they will be rece ved with a minimum > 


of fuss ane filibuster. It is said that 
Pettigrew, forty-seven years old, was a 
cxw wren he first came to 
z: last spring for a stint of at 
least three years: but now he has the 
worried lock of someone who has sur- 
veyed the szene aid decided that on the 
whole he'd rather be in Tallahassee. 











pz of Fettigrew’s problem is that 
no matter how unhappy people pro- 
fess to be with the federal government, 
each atterspt to rearrange or consoli- 
date any part of i: stirs enormous oppo- 
sition—frcmn the government employ- 
ees directly affeczed, the congressional 
committees that have developed cozy 
relationsh ss with the agencies they 
supervise, the clients of particular pro- 
grams, are myriad private interest 
groups. 

Upwardsof thirty forma! reorganiza- 
tion studs are being done by the 
Office of “anagement and Budget in 
conjuncticn with the agencies under 
scrutiny. Taat is no different from past 
practice. Kor is there anything new or 
particulariz inspiring about the elabo- 
rate flow charts that diagram the study 
teams anc their responsibilities (mak- 
ing them book as if they could use a 
little reorzanization and simplification 
themselves:;. Th» difference, explains 
Pettigrew ;eanirg forward and implor- 
ing a visitor tc understand, is that 
major mistakes of the past will not be 
repeated: “There was an arrogant con- 
cept that »ou eculd do it all in-house 
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and then spring it and ram it through 
[Congress] . . . These will not be close- — 
ly held, secret studies that are pre- _ 
sented to the President without any 
prior exposure to competing interests." 

How will the mistakes be avoided? _ 
With such devices as "public involve- 
ment standards," which Pettigrew ped- 
dles among the agencies and study 
teams. Hammered out over a period of 
months, the standards provide handy 
advice for insulated bureaucrats and 
overeager reformers. Among other 
things, they include such suggestions as 
“Approach all publics.. . . Relevant au- 
diences include the Congress, interest 
groups, agency leadership, academic 
and other opinion leaders, media and 
the general public”; and “Build major 
public events into study process.. . . At 
the outset of the study process, teams 
should review with the public involve- 
ment staff the desirability of special 
outreach activities such as task forces 
and public hearings.” 

Understandably, Pettigrew’s efforts 
in this area have met with a certain 
initial resistance from some of the old- 
timers. “I have to try to expand use of 
the standards,” he says with a shrug, 
“without having the authority to man- 
date it.” 






he public involvement standards 

are not the only device used by 
Pettigrew. In June, he sent a “Dear 
Fellow Citizen” letter to 900 interest 
groups (and got it printed in the Con- 
gressional Record and Federal Regis- 
ter), explaining that Carter had di- 
rected his reorganization teams to 
“pursue a ‘bottom-up’ approach, look- 
ing at how government affects people 
directly and reexamining government 
structure and process accordingly.” 
Along with it went a questionnaire 
seeking opinions on large issues: “With- 
in the broad functional area of national 
security and international affairs, what. 
problems, if any, do you see which. 
should be reviewed by the President's 
Reorganization Project?" "Can you = 
provide examples of overlap, dupli-  - 
cation or conflict among regulations 
issued by government agencies? 
How might these be resolved?” And so 
on. 

To he sure, all of this stimulates a 
certain number of guffaws from some 
people, including members of the reor- 
ganization squads who would like to 
wield their knives without worrying  . 
about politics. Yet Pettigrew has an  - 
important ally who thinks that the man = 
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Paul Bunyan was a legend. 

But the huge harvest and regener- 
ation of the mighty forests that gave birth 
to that legend is a fact. More, it is a prac- 
tical lesson in the economics as well as 
ecology of the forest. 

The story spans a century and deals 
with social and economic perceptions as 
well as forest ecology. And it illustrates 
the difference between turn of the cen- 
.  tury logging and modern forestry. 

A hundred years ago this was the 




















: After 156 years, this Eastern Hemlock 
S was still too small to harvest when 
3 the trees around it were cut down back 
: in 36. But with more room to 
a grow, it doubled in size. 
> Today, thinning the 
forests is one way 
| to get big trees, 
faster. 























IN THE 











land of the Big Swedes and rough logging 
camps. Tae Great Northwoods. Loggers 
came to cut what they needed and move 
on. In terms o” the times, this seemed 
no great evil. After all, "forests were 
endless. There were no incentives to 
stay and replant. Supply exceeded de- 
mand terzold. 


Enter Conservation. 
But the forests weren't endless. 
And by the 1920s the best timber in the 


region was gor e. 
But f the 30s marked the end of 


one era, E also signaled the beginning of 


another: the age of 
conservation. 
Today, 
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Today, Paul Bunyan's forests are thriving. 


much of the forest is making a comeback, 
thanks to the resilience of nature and the 
ingenuity of modern forestry. 

The new forest is comprised mostly 
of aspen, pine and spruce. Nurtured and 
cared for by a new breed of 
forest products com- 
panies who value 

their stew- 

ardship 
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of the land. They plant, thin, fertilize and 
harvest. Little is wasted. Even aspen, 
once considered “weed, is now used for 
paper. In fact, neariy every part of every 
harvested tree is used, ght down to the 
sawdust. And where natural regenera- 
tion is slow, foresters handplant the next 
generation of trees 

The result is a better quality forest. 
One that is actually more productive than 
Paul Bunyan’s. 


Operation Double Tree: Why 
it's needed and how it works. 

In the U.S. alone. the demand 
for wood anc paper products is ex- 
pected to double m less ihan 50 years. 

Yet today, oaly atout one-third 
of this country’s total forest is used 
to grow repeated cropmof timber. 


That works oat to about one acre 
of trees for evers man. woman and 
child. And each ef these acres will 
have to be carefuly managed to pro- 
vide a lifetime suppsy of woed products. 

Thus the reason beind Operation 
Double Tree— the forest industry's 
name for intensive ‘orestamanagement 
that can double the ameunt of wood 
grown on the natien's productive for- 
estland. And do itin such a way that 
everyone can share ip the benefits. 











b WORKING 


This is what Operation Double Tree 
is all about. But it'S more than words. 
Here are some examples of how this 
practical brand of twentieth century con- 
servation is working in the Lake States. 


Managing The New Forest. 
Item: In Minnesota, Boise Cascade 
gets more out of each harvest with a pro- 
gram that turns edgings, sawdust and 
other sawmill waste into useful wood by- 
products. Genetic research has even 
begun on the trees themselves, finding 
ways to make them grow faster and 
stronger. In the future these are the 
trees that will give us more wood, bet- 
ter wood, in a shorter amount of time. 

Item: At the Cloquet Forest Tree 
Nursery in Minnesota, Potlatch is raising 
250,000 seedlings a year in its green- 
house. Grown in small plastic containers, 
it takes the seedlings just six months to 
reach the size of two-year-old seedlings 
grown outdoors. 

Now, instead of waiting several 
years for natural regeneration, foresters 
can promptly replant harvest sites and 
give the new forests a healthy head start. 
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Seeds for regeneration are collected by hand. 

Item: In Michigan, Packaging Cor- 
poration of America is recycling the 
sludge from its own water treatment 
plant to use as a fertilizer on crops of 
hybrid aspen. The trees are planted in 
rows, carefully spaced for weed control. 

Packaging Corporation foresters ex- 
pect their methods to produce mature 
aspen in as little as 15 or 20 years, com- 
pared to the 50- to 60-vear period normal 
for wild, untended aspen. The new aspen 
will not only be ready for harvest sooner, 
but will have a better quality fiber and 
higher resistance to disease. 


Item: On Blandin Paper Company 
plantations in Minnesota, foresters and 








geneticists are working together to im- 
prove stands of trees. Using fast-growing 
white spruce on sites cleared of slower 
growing species, Blandin expects to dou- 
ble wood yield in the future. 


A Long Way To Go. 

So there's progress with Operation 
Double Tree in the Lake States, and in 
forests all across the country. But we 
still have a long way to go. 

On the average, industry lands grow 
50 percent more wood than the lands 





We depend trees for countless everyday products. 
owned by government and private indi- 
viduals. Yet, even here, there's room for 
improvement. 

Overall, the American forest is only 
half as productive as it could be. And this 
is a waste. But by working together, 
all timber growers— private owners, in- 
dustry and government-—can learn to 
make the most productive use of our re- 
maining commercial forests* 

Industry has invested millions to 
make the concept a reality. But money 
isn't enough. 

Leaders and landowners alike must 
understand the problem. And, more im- 
portant, the solution. 

For information, write for our free 
booklet, “Managing the Great American 
Forest,” American Forest Institute, 
P.O. Box 873, Springfield, VA 22150. 


*Commercial forest is that portion 
of the total forest which is capable of, 
and available for, growing trees for 
harvest. Parks, wilderness and prim- 
itive areas are not included. 


Trees. The Renewable Resource. 















out schistosomiasis a a disabling disease tha 
fflicts millions of people in developing nation 
. We mention prostaglandins, an extraordina 
_class of experimental substances that- 
.many hope will be among the "miracle . 
drugs" of the 1980's. Then there's 
an enzyme that might be able to dissolve - 
_ blood clots quickly and safely. 2o 3) 
You'll find out about the testing í of uranium | 
miners to detect clusters of pre-cancerous cells, 
a test that might have implications i in fighting | 
dung and other cancers. — 

You'll find out how a drug gets from the: 
lab to your medicine cabinet. And about the 
! I role of serendipity i in research. 

Ad ather than ut to list those . . It's a worthwhile document for anyone 
ects and their signif- q EN who s interested in health. 
ice here-an impos- _ m : ` Which should be everyone. 
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Vel ütthis moment, there are thou- 

sands of highly trained people working | 

on those and hundreds of other prescrip: 
on product research projects. 

It’s part of the billion-dollars-a a-year 

mat in tomorrow’ s medicines 
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is on the right track: 
Jimmy Carter. Every ten days or so, 
Pettigrew reports personally to the 
President cn nis: fforts; sometimes he 
is joined by the executive committee of 
the reorgsn/zation effort, which in- 
cludes Vice Prestient Walter Mondale, 
Chairman Chart 








es Schultze of the 
Couneil of Ecomomic Advisers, and 
Chairman Alan Campbell of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

In spite of White House support, the 
reorganization eZorts have met with 
opposition on Capitol Hill. There was a 
nasty fight last winter over Carter's 
proposal that each of his specific plans 
automatically take effect within sixty 
days unless retoed by the House or the 
Senate. Conzressman Jack Brooks of 
Texas, chairman of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, complain- 
ed that in am era when Presidents had 
become notorious abusers of power, 
that was geing too far. But Brooks 
failed to wir significant compromises 
from the Administration, especially af- 
ter Bert Leace, then riding high as 
Carter's reorganizer-in-chief, joined 
the battle. The enly concessions in the 
reorganization wH that passed Con- 
gress were that a maximum of three 
plans ccuid be ‘pending at any time, 
and that each pian must deal with a 
: single subjeet or government depart- 
ment. 





t didn't take long for Carter's orig- 
inal goak to fade. Early in the year, 
the President ordered Cabinet mem- 
bers to make drastic cuts in the number 
„of advisory committees working with 
each department, leaving perhaps one 
or two for every” thirty that they inher- 
ited. When word of the official commit- 
tee cuts anally came from OMB in 
August, some motorious examples, in- 
cluding the 3oavd of Tea Experts and 
the Advisory Beard on Hog Cholera 
= Eradication, were eliminated, but the 
-overall redustion was a mere 40 per- 
cent. The preblem, said Carter's advis- 
ers, was that the rest of the committees 
-had been found to be performing neces- 
-sary functions. 

The creation ef a new Department of 
Energy was aancled in separate, specif- 
- 1e enabling legislation, so the first plan 
actually to emerge through the official 
procedure dzaltavith cutting the Execu- 
tive Office ef the President and the 
White House staff. It seemed to set a 




















good example, by reducing the staff of 
the Executive Office by 15 percent, 
from 1712 to 1459, and doing away with 
such units as the Office of Drug Abuse 
Policy and the Offiee of Telecommuni- 
cations Poliey, which duplieated work 
done elsewhere. But then the environ- 
mentalists discovered that the plan 
would also move the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality out of the White 
House and merge it with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (its rival) or 
the Department of the Interior (its ene- 
my). The environmentalists shrieked. 
The CEQ stayed. 

It is that kind of shriek-and-response 
that Pettigrew hopes to predict and 
prevent in the dozens of reorganization 
plans yet to come. Accordingly, he sent 
another, simpler questionnaire to every 
member of the House and Senate and to 
the caseworkers on their staffs, to de- 
termine which federal programs they 
liked least and which parts of the 
bureaucracy were judged to be per- 
forming relatively well. The results of 
the survey are a sort of hit parade of 
federal agencies. Well ahead of the pack 
in the categories of "least efficient" and 
"least effective" was the Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs in 
the Labor Department. The Social Se- 
curity Administration was the runner- 
up in both instances and the clear lead- 
er in the category of “most confusing." 
Winning the vote for "most respon- 
sive," on the other hand, were the 
Veterans Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Passport Of- 
fice of the State Department (all of 
which have well-developed liaison oper- 
ations on Capitol Hill). 

The complaints had a remarkably 
bipartisan cast. Senators Hubert 
Humphrey and Barry Goldwater, for 
example, presented almost identical 
lists. And most of the responders to 
Pettigrew's congressional survey ad- 
dressed themselves less to the organi- 
zation of the federal government than 
to the attitude of federal employees and 
the frustration citizens encounter in 
dealing with them. As Congressman 
Norman Dicks, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, put it, "Every two years we run for 
re-election, therefore we are friendly 
and go out of our way to. . . get the job 
done as best we can. The bureaucrats, in 
general, are holier-than-thou and are 
not willing to go that extra, second 
effort to help individuals with personal 
problems. There is in many instances a 
lack of concern, compassion, and some- 
times competence. The attitude that we 
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Taste the 08 
- care we take 


The 
Christian Brothers 
California Chablis 


Led 


Chablis is an old and noble 
wine area of Burgundy, justly 
famous for its dry white wine. Early 
California winemakers adopted the 
name for one of their own wines, _ 
and we still follow the custom 
today. However, each winemaker 
uses his own palate and standards ` 
to determine the taste of his Chablis. 









































I TERN you will ni NM 
impressed with the unusual depth 
of character in our Chablis. It 

has the flinty dry taste and well- 
rounded body worthy of its her- 
itage, and yet there is a definite 
California quality. 

The Christian Brothers 
Chablis is made from our careful 
selection of grapes. As with all 
our wines, it has been blended 
from several harvests and vine- 
yards, and then given all the time 
it needs to come to life 
beforeitleaves ^ Ww S 
our cellars. Í Grat Y 

Thisisa white] | , IE 
wine you can | iM | 
serve with es |^ CAWORNA FF 
every food...one | CHABLIS i4 
that will be : e BE 
ciated for its good taste B 
at parties. For whether you choose f 
our California Chablis in the 
regular bottle, or our economical 
"four-for-dinner" 1.5 liter metric 
magnum (50.7 fl.oz),itisalways f 
the same wine, made by usaloneto f 
our own traditional standards. E! 

If you would like to know F 
more about The Christian Brothers f 
wines, you may write to me. 
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Cellarmaster 
The Christian Brothers® 
Napa Valley, California 94558 


Worldwide Distribi utora Fin mand Sic us Inc. 
San Francisco, , Californi nia, UL. SA 
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: Outdoor Sporting Speciallies 
Chamois 


Cloth Robe 


(For Men and Women) 


‘Our popular Chamois 
Cloth in a slightly heavier 
weight. Makes up into an 
exceptionally soft and 
warm knee length 
bathrobe. Chamois Cloth is 
a high grade 100% cotton 
Hannel thickly napped on 
both sides. Absorbent and 
long wearing, it gets softer 
and more comfortable with 
age. Machine washable, By 
one of the country's finest 
bathrobe makers. Tradi- 
tional wrap around style 
with tie sash and belt loops 
to keep sash in place. Double shawl collar, full 
. length sleeves with cuffs and two roomy waist level 
pockets and breast pocket. Length about 43". Two 
colors: Tan. Bright Red. Men's sizes: Ex. 5m (34), Sm. 
(36), Med. (38.40.) Lg. (42-44) and Ex. Lg. (48). 
Smaller sizes fit most women. $35.00 ppd. 


Ll Please send FREE 128-page Fall 1977 Catalog. 
n Please Ship Postpaid 


c .]jAen's Chamois Cloth Robe (2 $35.00 ppd. 
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L.L. Bean, Inc. 
181 Casco St. Freeport, Maine 04033 


Remember this 
dog listening 

to ‘his master’s 
voice” on the 
gramophone? 


in 1901 this pichire became a 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
trade-mark. RCA Corp 
acquired Victor V. 3 

in 1929 l 


NOW THIS 
WORLD 
FAMOUS 
SYMBOL 
COMES TO LIFE. 


: Join a j Select group and enjoy a rare living 
piece of history. 


Oliver Berliner (grandson of Emile Berliner who in- 
vented the disc record and originated the trade-mark, 
“His Master's Voice ') offers a unique replica, a fine 
lece of oak furniture playing modern 7 inch discs, 
omplete with life-size hand painted dog. This combo 
| the conversation piece of the century! Commemo- 
ating sound reproduction’s centennial, only 100 
erliner Gramophones will be made, each with serial 
umber registered to its purchaser. . . your assurance 
f rarity and authenticity. Don't miss your chance . . 

rite today for descriptive brochure on this rich, un- 
sual collector's item. 


ERLINER GRAMOPHONE CO: (Division of Audio inti., inc. ) BOX 921 
EVERLY HILLS, CA 90213 flush brochure and ordering informa- 
‘on Nipper and The Gramophone to: 
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WASHINGTON 


are all public servants trying to unstick 
government machinery that becomes 
stuck is something to remember. We 
feel that we are-here to help; it would be 
nice if that attitude prevailed off the 
Hill." 


end much of the mail to Petti- 

grew's office from private citizens 
and government employees deals with 
problems that do not appear on organi- 
zation charts or readily yield to study 
teams concerned with efficiency. One 
war veteran wrote pathetically of his 
frustrating—and unsuccessful—four- 
year effort to co:lect a payment from 
the Cleveland branch of the Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs for 
the loss of his leg. Predictably enough, 
he got back a form letter from Petti- 
grew, thanking han for his “recent sug- 
gestions regarding government reor- 
ganization” and assuring him that 
“study teams ... have begun exam- 
ining areas of feleral government ac- 
tivity.” 

A few congressional Republicans, 
doubtful of the prospects for the reor- 
ganization effort, jumped at the oppor- 
tunity and offered Pettigrew sarcastic 
answers to his questionnaire. "My ques- 
tion is, is this jus: more paperwork I’m 
filling out?" wro:e Congressman Wil- 
liam Cohen of Ma.ne. Senator Carl Cur- 
tis of Nebraska, asked to list "those 
federal programs which are most con- 
fusing to your constituents," replied 
bluntly in his ovn handwriting, "My 
constituents are not confused. They 
know what Washington is doing to 
them." 


3. In defense of Main Street 


Washington is packed with pressure 
groups, both within the government 
and outside it; they tend to measure 
their progress and success on the basis 
of bills passed, agency decisions twisted 
their way, loopheles cut into the tax 
laws, or grants won to further their 
cause. While a new austerity and post- 
Watergate skepticism toward special 
interests has put the squeeze on some, 
one group has been uniquely successful 
at the game. Its approach is low-key, 
its tone as respectable as the restored 
160-year-old Federal town house on La- 
fayette Square—oace the home of Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, the pirate- 
fighter—where it is based. There, 


amidst oriental rugs, heavy draperies, 
antique furniture, and fine paintings of 
old ships, lives the historical preserva- 
tion lobby. 

Chartered by Congress in 1949 as a 
private, nonprofit corporation, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 
was at first a chain of fashionable 
museums—homes of the wealthy and 
historic sites donated for safekeeping 
and display to the publie, mostly along 
the East Coast. But some years back the 
board of the Trust, a high-powered, 
well-connected group, decided to ex- 
pand the scope and the nature of its 
effort. The result has been to create 
something of a publie service conglom- 
erate. 

Its “members,” who contribute ten 
dollars a year in response to direct-mail 
solieitation, have grown in number 
from 12,293 in 1967, to 31,875 in 1972, to 
upwards of 120,000 today. More than 
100 businesses, including such giants as 
IBM and Exxon, have become “corpo- 
rate associates" by giving at least $1000 
each, and federal agencies ranging 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
are in hot competition with private 
foundations to provide the Trust with 
hefty grants. There are now 350 mem- 
bers of the staff, distributed among the 
genteel headquarters in Washington 
and six regional offices, working with 
an annual budget of more than $7 
million. 


erhaps the outpouring resulted 

from the Bicentennial spirit, the 
increasing desire of Americans to dis- 
cover and protect their roots, a new 
surge of conservationist sentiment, or a 
general, unarticulated concern over the 
deterioration of the quality of life in the 
United States. Whatever the basis, the 
National Trust now finds itself with a 
leadership role in a popular cause. “A 
few years ago, when we went to a 
community, we were lucky if we saw the 
garden club," says James Biddle, the 
organization's president, who was once 
curator of the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. “Now it’s mandatory for the may- 
or and the city council to come to lunch 
and meet the Trust.” 

Mayors, city councilmen, and other 
municipal officials are actually likely to 
encounter representatives of the Trust 
in any number of ways. They may be 
covered by a statewide blitz, like the 
ones recently undertaken in Montana 
and New Mexico, in which board mem- 
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XE-5. In these cameras, shutter 
speeds are controlled electronically 
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fore you shoot, ihe camera will set 


itself for correct exposure. Among 
Minolta electronic SLR's, you get a 
wide choice of features, including 
interchangeable viewfinders and 
focusing screens, shutter speeds to 
1/2000th of a second, and multiple- 
exposure capability. 

How much information should 
the viewfinder display? The more 
information in the " 
viewfinder, the 
more you know 
about the techni- 
cal details of how 
the camera is tak- 
ing the picture, If 
this means a lot to you, pay the extra 
cost. If not, save some more money 
by getting a simpler model. 

The important thing about Minolta 
SLR's is that in every single one, you 
can compose, focus, set exposure 
and shoot without ever looking away 
from the viewfinder. So you won't 
miss shots of even the fastest-mov- 
ing subjects. 

How does the camera feel and 
sound? This can tell you a lot about 
how well thought out the design is. A 
camera shouldn't take “getting used 
to." Your fingers should fall naturally 
and comfortably into place over the 
controls. 

Advance the film wind lever. If a 
new camera has a "grainy" feeling, 
how will it feel after a couple of 
thousand shots? 

How about noise? Close machine 
tolerances and careful damping of 
moving parts in Minolta cameras 
give you a noticeably smoother, 
more solid response when you push 
the shutter button. And Minolta's 
automatic SLR's have a newly de- 
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ers and alumni of the Trust's preser- 
ion efforts spend several days vis- 
ig one town after another and dis- 
sing means of reclaiming the past. 
hey might have been invited to par- 
cipate in the "preservation clinic" 
jonsored by the Oklahoma City re- 
onal office. Frank Gilbert, director of 
indmarks and preservation law for the 
rust, may have testified on behalf of a 
new preservationist city ordinance, or 
arranged for the filing of an amicus 
curiae brief, as he did in the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court in connection with a 
controversy involving the Historic Dis- 
rict Commission of the City of Nor- 
wieh. Or the Trust's "Endangered 
Buildings Fund" might have come to 
the rescue of a historic structure when 
all other hopes had failed. (That was 
the case recently in St. Louis, where the 
ty planned to demolish an architec- 
tural landmark designed by Louis Sulli- 
van and Dankmar Adler and replace it 
with a parking lot; the Trust stepped in, 
took an option to buy it, and then 
. convinced the State of Missouri to con- 
"vert it into an office building.) 

-. One of the Trust's most appealing 
- efforts to reach out is the "Main Street 
Project," launched last year by the Chi- 
cago regional office as a means of 
demonstrating that there is much 








dea, that a community need not have the 
reputation of Savannah or Charleston 
>in order to glorify its past. Sixty-nine 


^ towns in ten midwestern states submit- 


worth preserving in small-town Amer- 





ted their plans for revival and restora- 
tion to the competition. The winners— 
Galesburg, Illineis (population 37,100), 
Madison, Indiara (population 13,600), 
and Hot Springs, South Dakota (popu- 
lation 5000) — wil each receive from the 
Trust free consultation and advice on 
winning grants to assist in the preser- 
vation of :ts own unique architectural 
and physical heritage. The Trust in- 
tends that these towns shall then be- 
come demonstration communities to be 
emulated elsewhere. 


n part, the Trust and cooperating 
local governments are the benefi- 
ciaries of the decline of urban renewal, 
which has failed in one city after anoth- 
er. Indeed, one of the organization's 
most important symbolic achievements 
was to obtain a grant of what might be 
called gui.t money from the Depart- 
ment of Eousing and Urban Develop- 
ment, when HUD was in the midst of 
re-examining the ambitious urban re- 
newal policies of the 1960s. Yet Biddle 
insists thet the support for preserva- 
tion is no passing fancy. “The cultural 
history of one's country is not a fad,” he 
Says. 

There ave, in fact, some convenient 
new rationales ?or the Trust's work. 
The energy crisis, for example: the 
Trust's studies have shown that, on the 
average, fewer of the country's precious 
resources are consumed in the restora- 
tion and reuse of an old structure than 
in the construction of a new one. And 
chambers of eommerce have caught on 


to the fact that historic preservation i 


can be good for business, a clever way to. 
put a fading old downtown area into a 
position to compete with new, distinctly 
unhistoric shopping centers: The Trust 
now publishes and sells a 164-page vol- 
ume, based on a conferenceit sponsored 
in Seattle two years ago, entitled “Eco- 
nomie Benefits of Preserving Old Build- 
ings." 

still, there are problems and frustra- 
tions inherent in such a noble crusade. 
"We have to fight constantly," says 
Biddle with a peevish frown, "against 
the desire to make a lovely 1890s town 
look like a seventeenth-century New 
England village.” Marcia Axtmann 
Smith, a spokeswoman for the Trust, 
complains that for many small-town 
businessmen, particularly those who 
run banks, historic preservation simply 
means installing a typical “colonial” 
facade, even over a vintage nineteenth- 
century cast-iron front which is itself 
of great historic value. And Biddle 
adds, with patrician annoyance, that 
many local authorities are reluctant to 
profit from the similar experiences of 
others. “Too often people feel they are 
reinventing the wheel,” he jokes. 


he Trust has recently arrived at 

what it calls “the last frontier,” the 
large warehouses and eccentric office 
buildings of the early 1900s that are 
difficult to' preserve because towns- 
people have not yet come to consider 
them quaint and interesting, and be- 
cause it can be difficult to find “adap- 
tive uses” for them. But larger ques- 
tions loom. How much is eventually to 
be preserved? As the Trust has already 
discovered in Montana and other states, 
there is a certain logical inconsistency 
to the meticulous preservation of a 
ghost town from old mining days if 
ongoing decay and emptiness are essen- 


tial parts of its character. And at what © 


point will the Trust advise a community 
not to destroy an automobile junkyard 
or wipe out a strip of fast-food joints, 
since they too represent a slice of 
American life and times? 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 
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Guestmanship 
by Caskie Stinnett 


X 7hat is there, asked Aeschylus, 
Y Y more kindly than the feeling be- 
tween host and guest? Well, I can think 
of a lot of things as I take a retrospec- 
tive glance at the summer and fall just 
concluded, and weigh the qualities of 
some of my guests. Most were exem- 
lary, the kind of guest with whom I 
tend, nervously, to identify myself, but 
a few so totally lacked knowledge of 
what a guest should do, or has a right to 
do, that one wonders if some rudimen- 
tary instruction in this area isn't in 
order—as a public service— before an- 
other summer rolls around. 
Of course, hosts are not infallible 
either; as Max Beerbohm pointed out, 
the hospitable instinct is not wholly 
altruistic since "there is pride and ego- 
ism mixed up with it.” An invitation to 
dine at the Palazzo Borghese was the 
highest social honor to which a Renais- 
sance Roman could aspire, yet the Bor- 
-gias had definite shortcomings as hosts. 
Fifteenth-century historians recorded 
ny fashionable Romans as making 
mi way to the Palazzo Borghese for 
ner, yet few were able to boast about 
fierward. 
jut the differences between hosts 
guests are more than merely cir- 
tantial. Beerbohm —a more or less 
ssional guest during his London 
ears—also discerned a temperamental 
general difference. “You ask me to 
e with you in a restaurant,” he said, 
denda shall be papas you order the 


instincts is predominant: the active or 


positive instinct to offer hospitality, 
the negative or passive instinct to ac- 
cept it. And either of these instincts is 
so significant of character that one 
might well say that mankind is divi- 
sible into two great classes: hosts and 
guests.” 

I, thus, am basically a host, and I am 
quite willing to confess to a variety of 
defects in that role, the most pro- 
nouneed of which is intolerance of a 
thoughtless guest. On the island in New 
England where I live and entertain dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, I offer 
guests certain problems that they 
would not encounter on the mainland or 
in some place where isolation were not 
an element of circumstances. They are 
thrown into closer contact with me and 
with the other guests than would nor- 
mally be the case, and while I, as host, 
must take this into consideration, I feel 
the guest, too, should bear it in mind 
and make whatever adjustments in be- 
havior are appropriate. This does not 
refer to those lesser peccadilloes that 
are more likely to be amusing than 
disturbing—the practiced amorist 
whose zeal is inextinguishable, the se- 
ductress whose walk across the sundeck 
involves something vaguely isometric, 
the surly reeluse who just wants to read 
and be left alone, or even the letter in a 
handwriting so bad that it resembles a 
ransom note written by an orangutan, 
and one can scarcely figure out what 
plane to meet. No, I’m thinking of 
serious misadventures, of thought- 
lessness and inconsideration on a lev- 
el that would elassify a guest as 
someone who would not likely be asked 
to return. 


hopelessly bad guest can some- 

times be entertaining. I think 
without effort of the fading film star 
who once visited me, and who spent the 
weekend responcing to unseen cues 
from an imaginary scenario. When in- 
troduced to a male guest she smiled, 
recognized him, cat to him, let him hold 
her chair, cut to chair, sat down, cut to 
him. So it went for three days; falling 
into the spirit ef the thing I went 
around with an idiotic smile on my face 
that threatened to become a rictus. 
Another time there was the beautifully 
poised lady who had that manner the 
well-bred frequently possess of sug- 
gesting that while they are never out of 
place, the particular world in which 
they are sitting at the moment most 
certainly is. And the male novelist 


who treated two other guests and 
me to a weekend of facetious, mincing 
preciosity which he was convinced 
was good literary manners. And the 
guest who visited me shortly before 
a national election, and spent two 
days vilifying my announced candidate 
with a stream of invective that was re- 
markable for its sustained invention 
and elegance of phrase. All of them 
tolerable in an intolerable sort of 
way. 

The worst offense a guest can com- 
mit—the reader doesn’t have to be par- 
ticularly discerning to note that this 
opinion is not a humble one—is to fail 
to come to meals promptly after the 
host or hostess has spent considerable 
time in their preparation. All too often 
this taut drama unfolds: The host an- 
nounces to the guests at large that 
dinner will be served in five minutes. 
Conversation continues without in- 
terruption, ice continues to rattle in 
glasses, cigarettes are lighted. When 
dinner is served and announced, then 
only does the group come alive. One 
guest departs the room hurriedly to 
“freshen up," another disappears to 
“get a jacket,” another to “straighten 
lipstick,” and still another on an un- 
stated errand. The host or hostess sits 
alone at the head of the table and, 
resentment hardening with the sauces, 
watches the food turn cold. It’s a bad 
moment and one in which the seeds of 
misanthropy grow wildly. 

The second gravest offense a guest 
can commit is to distribute his or her 
possessions throughout the living room 
or across the sun terrace and abandon 
them there. The tidiness or disorder 
that prevails in a guest’s bedroom is a 
matter of individual choice, but as a 
host I would like to maintain the public 
rooms, so to speak, in a reasonably 
uncluttered state. Books, when taken 
from the shelves, should eventually be 
returned, records should be replaced in 
their cases, the binoculars should go 
back where they came from, and the 
fireplace, if it contains no fire, should 
not be regarded as an incinerator. One 
memorable guest, a male, retired one 
Saturday evening leaving in the living 
room his camera, several lenses, a tri- 
pod, a sports jacket, a baseball cap, a 
full set of fishing tackle, a Wall Street 
Journal, a bottle of sun lotion, two | 


———— 


Caskie Stinnett is the former editor of 
Travel & Leisure. His new book, 
Grand and Private Pleasures, has just 
been published. 
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GUESTMANSHIP 


bottles of vitamins, a pair of hunting 
boots he had acquired that day at L. L. 
Bean and displased for general approv- 
al, a landing set for salmon, some 
personal photographs, and his airline 
ticket. | suppose I should have been 
grateful that he hadn't fallen asleep on 
the sofa. 

The wine drinker who gets more en- 
joyment from the ritual than from the 
wine is high on the list of flawed guests. 
He invariabiy brings one bottle of some 
unassailable claret, most likely a Cha- 
teau Margaux, cffers it as an unspoken 
standard of his expectations, and then 
sits in silent reproach as you fill his 
glass throughout the weekend with 
something less impressive. His lengthy 
discussions of enology, I notice, have 
never caused z fellow guest to lean 
forward. 





o= of the first rules of conduct for a 

guest :s to keep the hell out of the 
kitchen until invited in by the host or 
hostess. This seems particularly diffi- 
cult for the guest to grasp, and the 
gravitational pui! toward the kitchen is 
hard to abort. Tke guest should remem- 
ber that if help is wanted, it will be 
requested. Mothing unsettles the cook 
more than aaving a guest wandering 
around, lifting lits, tasting things, com- 
menting, examising the herb shelf as 
though something important were be- 
ing left out of :he main course, and 
offering to make the salad dressing. 
After dinner, when the dishes are 
stacked in tae sink, the tug toward the 
kitchen, like the ebbing tide, seems to 
flow in reverse. 

Certain offenses are committed 
mostly by women guests, and others 
usually by males, and while I can't 
explain why there is a sexual compo- 
nent of this kind in guest behavior, I 
know it exists. It s invariably a woman, 
for example, whe takes down one of her 
host’s favorite tooks to read and by 
Sunday afternoen announces that she 
has only three more chapters to go. “PH 
mail it back as seon as I finish it,” she 
promises, nestlinz the book along with 
her tennis racket under her arm. In the 
past nime years the score with my 
guests stands: beoks taken, 39; books 
mailed back, 1. The burden of recovery, 
as with all borrowed books, is on the 
owner. 

It is usua ly a male guest, although 
not always, whom the host or hostess 
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GUESTMANSHIP 


encounters early m the morning when 
an effort is being made to freshen up 
the living room ard organize breakfast 
before there is a general stirring about. 
The guest is clad in a robe and slippers, 
his hair is uncormbed, and his hands 
shake. “Gotta have a cup of coffee,” he 
whispers hoarsely, “but don’t bother. 
I'll fix it myself. Jast tell me where the 
coffee is, and the coffee-maker, and the 
cream and the sugar, and where are the 
cups?” Separated from the coffee- 
drinker by only a narrow gulf in tem- 
perament is the cigarette smoker who 
runs out of cigare:tes and, to avoid the 
devastating effect of deprivation, must 
be taken to the mainland store for a 
fresh supply. 





o" a number of years ago, I 
entertained a group that drank 
rather heavily throughout the evening 
of their arrival, and when the last male 
guest staggered off to bed I noticed that 
although he seemingly was on instru- 
ment flight he nevertheless was making 
his way unerringly to the bedroom of a 
lady guest who had retired somewhat 
earlier. More to save the lady from an 
embarrassing situation than to main- 
tain what appeared to be an unattain- 
ably high moral standard for the group, 
I guided the drunk to his own bed and 
saw that he was sleeping soundly before 
I retired for the right. Throughout the 
weekend the lady regarded me with so 
cold an eye and such poorly concealed 
hostility that I have been very hesitant 
to intercede in such circumstances since 
then. 

Most guests, rezrettably, like to play 
games, and although Scrabble, Monop- 
oly, Othello, and all kinds of card games 
are kept on hand, I would rather die 
than play any of them. It took a long 
time before I learaed how to keep a safe 
distance between me and involvement 
in play, and that was a chance discov- 
ery which occurred one weekend when, 
drawn intc a game, I remarked in a 
rather sullen way that I was a poor 
loser. I went on tc prove the accuracy of 
my remark with such startling clarity 
that I have since expanded it to note 
that I am also a poor winner. 

I don't know waat ean be done about 
the guest who comes directly from 
swimming to the house, trailing water 
across the living room and into the 
guest room. On tke way back, still drip- 
ping, he explains: "Wanted to get my 


camera. Sorry about the water." I am 
certain another lost cause is the lady 
guest who, looking patronizingly at me 
as an unmarried male, decides that I 
badly need help in redecorating the 
living room and rearranging the furni- 
ture. “Do you mind if I move a few 
pieces around?" she inquires archly. 
“TI put them right back if you don't 
like what I'm doing. I think I ean get a 
feeling of more space if I open up that 
area around the fireplace and put the 
sofa over by this wall. Anyway, won't it 
be fun trying it?" No, it won't be, and 
that unswept place beneath the sofa 
which is suddenly brought to light will 
be cleaned Monday morning when I 
move everything back to its original 
position. 

There are minor offenses that I for- 
give with equanimity, such as the wo- 
man guest who comes out for the picnic 
on the rocks amortizing a green chiffon 
St. Laurent and wearing high heels, or 
the male guest who has to leave Sunday 
morning and must be driven thirty 
miles to the airport, a trip that will be 
duplicated during the afternoon for the 
other guests. These guests will find me 
the soul of understanding. I am, in fact, 
very close to what Aeschylus had in 
mind. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure 
prompt service when you write us about your 
subscription. 


Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing 
Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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To Subscribe: Mail this form with your 
payment and check: 
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Xerox presents 90 minutes 


one of literatures most _ 
celebrated heroes. | 


»o Baggins, the reluctant adventurer Goblin and, final y, the awful Smaug., 

cy J.R.R. Tolkien and idolized by Once you've seen this Xerox presenta- 
mill. ons of readers of a ages, comes to tele- tion, you'll never again believe animated 
vision ira spectacular animated special from specials are only for children. 

ansin Bass Productions. 


. 66 e, 99 
Evervone will want to see how the e O it 
$ toy qo e i et e 
timid Bilbo finds the courage to confront 


| d Sunday, November 27, NBC-TV Network. 
the fearseme Gollum, the mighty Great / 
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SUNNY SIDE UP 


Sir: The Tracy Kidder article on solar 
energy (“Tinkering with Sunshine,” Oc- 
tober Atlantic) comes as close to being a 
truthful report as ahything yet written 
for the public. But why aren’t the lone- 
wolf solar designers trying to make 
millions from their solar successes? 
Could it be that they’re bright enough 
to realize how difficult it would be to 
patent sunshine, windows, air, water, 
rocks, pumps, and blowers—and that 
-~ solar space heating is so doggoned sim- 
|... ple that no one stands to make really 
* big money from it? 
~ — The little solar-heated house we de- 
|. signed and built a year ago kept us 
«warm and happy through last winter 
_ with only an hour's fire in the wood 
-~ — stove each morning to remove the early 
chill. While many friends and strangers 
|. have trekked in and out of our place and 
listened patiently to my twenty-minute 
~ lecture on cheap, simple, successful so- 
lar heating, I haven't yet designed a 
solar house for a single one of them. 
| FREDERICK B. LINDSAY 
Red Feather Lakes, Colo. 


























‘Sr: Tracy Kidder's explorations into 
olar research are very interesting, but 
he use of solar energy must encompass 
classes ahd income levels of people 
all climates, and it must be workable 
ough the giant corporations who 
ve already invested heavily in energy 
pply. No administration, whether 
ederal or local, will knowingly promote 
imited technology which would put 
electric, gas, and oil companies out 
business. The loss of tax dollars is 
inthinkable. Naturally, these people 
re trying to find ways to continue 
upplying same-item energies to con- 


THE MAIL 


collectors in space to make kilowatts of 
energy to sell to homeowners. 

NANCY CADUFF 

Geneva, Ohio 


SiR: The essential weakness of all the 
schemes mentioned in "Tinkering With 
Sunshine" is that none of them is a 
practical energy source for the typical 
American family. Solar power and oth- 
er "soft" technologies which Mr. Lovins 
defines as diverse, local sources of ener- 
gy are praetical only in rural and iso- 
lated communities. The American pop- 
ulation, however, lives predominately 
in vast urban-suburban regions which 
are best served by centrally located 
energy sources; systems that quickly 
and cheaply distribute energy to any 
structüre in any neighborhood. 

Furthermore, Americans prefer the 
“alien and remote" energy sources that 
Mr. Lovins so despises. Any person who 
upon awakening kas to contend with a 
cold coal furnace er fireplace knows the 
main disadvantage of local energy sys- 
tems; these systems have to be moni- 
tored by the owners. 

Admittedly, solar energy systems are 
infinitely cleaner than the coal fur- 
naces and fireplaces used by our grand- 
parents; bu: these systems still have to 
be monitored; water levels, light inteh- 
sity, reserve energy storage levels for 
dark days, voltage control, etc.; a tin- 
kerer’s delight, but a pain in the neck to 
the average person. 

R. C. KAY, 1 
Norristown, Pa. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir: Re George Ball’s “Asking for Trou- 
ble in South Africa" (October Atlantic). 
The present South African government 
provides for blacks (1) the lowest infant 
mortality rate, (2) the longest life ex- 
peetancy, (3) the highest literacy rate, 


(4) the most per capita income in all of 
Africa. 

While most black African nations 
teeter on the verge of bankruptcy and 
are unáble to meet debts of billions of 
dollars to the World Bank, South Africa 
not only remains solvent but assists 
economically, through loans, grants, 
and advisers, its black neighbors Mala- 
wi, Lesotho, Swaziland, and Botswana. 

South Africa's black population has 
not doubled within the past twenty 
years through its favoráble birthrate 
alone. Black illegal aliens from black 
nations to the north, intent upon im- 
proving their lives, account for a sizable 
portion of this increase. 

In Africa, life is bétter for blacks in 
South Africa. 

DR. MURIEL GUNTHORPE 
Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Sir: George Ball’s assessment of our 
South Afriean entánglements falls 
short— very short, in fact, for a man of 
his international experience. He sounds 
like à man who has never visited South 
Africa, or talked to its people face to 
face, or developed a clear conception of 
what the black South African deserves 
ánd demarids. 

The African will no more settle for a 
“qualified” voting system than he will 
settle for those hideous "homeland" 
schemes the minority government es- 
pouses. He wants an end to apartheid 
completely; no more job reservation 
laws; to meet freely and openly with 
one another; àn end to the pass laws; no 
more Group Áreas Act confining him to 
certain tracts of land; no more indefi- 
nite jailings without due process; no 
more inferior Bantu schools; no more 
non-recognition of blaek trade union- 
ists; no more false posturings of "mixed 
sport" for the international athletic 
bodies; and no more American govern- 


ments taking the wrong side in a 2m 
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Most of all, it’s craftsmanship and care. 
In the way the car is designed. Engineered. And built. 
You can see it in the attention to detail throughout a Cadillac. 
You can feel it in the superb Cadillac ride. 
| | And you can hear it in the words of praise from Cadillac owners. 


Quality. It's one of the reasons Cadillac consistently has 
| the highest repeat ownership of any U.S. luxury car make. 





Developing any source of energy 
.—an oil field, a coal mine, a ura- 
nium deposit—takes a lot of time 
and money. 

Fortunately, Conoco has 
revenues from all these sources. 
And we pool them. So we have the 
flexibility to apply financing where 
it's needed. And the stability to 
-continue this financing over long 
years of development. 


To learn more about what we're doing with energy, write Dept, B, Conti 


For instance, we've plowed addi- 
tional money into coal—to increa 
coal production, mine safety 
and employmert. 

Now coal and oil help fund 
our developmert of uranium— 
and research into new forms of 
energy, such as synthetic gas and 
gasoline, that aren't commercially 
practical today zut could be in 
the futur: 


This year alone, we plan to 
spend about $1 billion to develop 
more energy supplies. 

From the many forms of energ 
Conoco produces today comes the 
financial strength to produce the 
fuels of tomorrow. 


Doing more with energy 


al Oil Company, Stamford, Conn. 








dispute wiih aw inevitable and predict- 

able outcome. 

| ARTHUR ASHE 
Miami, Fla. 


More corszespesdence on this subject 
will appear in sext month's issue. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: Robert Caies's description of the 
notion of entitlement in children (“The 
Children «f Affuence,” September At- 
lantic) stmikes a familiar chord which 
comes, however, not from great famil- 
larity wita “tae children of affluence.” 
A similar notien is present in many of 
the chiléren of intellectually elite 
(though not necessarily wealthy) par- 
ents. Here the difference perceived by 
the child is not one of class so much as 
one of native ability, although the 
symptoms are the same: smugness, self- 
righteousness; and the knowledge that 
they, like the children of the wealthy, 
can and probably will make a difference 
in the world. 

That these attitudes can also be 
learned much later in life is apparent 
from consideration of the graduates of 
elite professienal schools and even col- 
leges. WEo is more "entitled" thaii an 
M.D., regardless of previous wealth or 
socia! background? 

In short, the prerogatives of wealth 
seem to be arzong a larger set of elitist 
conventiens which engender the notion 
of “entitlement” and which run the 
gamut. from “estehester County to the 
Dale Carnegie course. 






THOMAS JERVIS 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


SIR: Beniamin. DeMott’s article (“Cul- 
ture Watch,' September Atlantic) 
clearly missed the point of the recent 
scientific data demonstrating the lin- 
guistie ability of certain primate spe- 
cies such as «himpanzees and gorillas. 
As one of those associated with the 
Koke project at Stanford, I was dis- 
mayed ta see DeMott rail away so stri- 
dently about the sanctity of human 
consciousness and human language 
which: he fees can mirror only human 
feelings andmotions. 

Referring to the sign language ability 
acquired by several apes, DeMott ar- 
gues that use of such language is not 
indicative of linguistic ability. He con- 
tencs that the apes don’t really “say” 
something bat only make “hand mo- 
tions.” Such an observation must be 
dismaying iə the hundreds of thou- 
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This distin- 
guished piece of 
furniture houses an : 
advanced stereo system, to 

deliver music the way it's sup- 
posed to sound: clear, rich, natural. 
And the price of the model shown 

here is surprisingly modest. There's a 
whole line of elegant Zenith consoles 
at your Zenith dealer. 
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JAL's 1978 art calendar features a stun- 
ning collection of Japan's rarest art 
treasures. Shown is the April selection, 
the statue of Yakushi Nyorai. All illustra- 
tions are in full color and the large 
format (12" x 17") makes them suitable 
for framing. To order, send only $4.50 
with the coupon below. The edition is 
strictly limited, so avoid disappointment 
by returning the coupon with your 
check today. (No cash, please.) 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


The 
Dartmoor, 
Model )J902P 
Country-styie 
console of sim- 

, ulated wood in 
beautiful grained 
pecan finish. 
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California 94010 
— ($4.50 per calendar. No cash, please.) 


rlingame, 
l enclose $ 


Please rush... .calendar(s) postpaid by first class mail. 
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The magnificent 


MONT 
BLANC 


Diplomat 149...$110 







Also, the 
Classic 146...S90 


No other fountain pen is 
"built" like the magnifi- 
cent MONTBLANC Diplo- 
mat! Man-size to fill a 
man’s grip, take a man’s 
handling. Extra-large 14- 
karat gold point assures 
super-smooth writing action 
and gives a man a new 
“personality on paper”. 
Giant ink capacity is a 
i g man pleasing feature too! 
i dE Nib sizes fine to broad. 


` Many pen experts here 
and abroad consider the 
Diplomat to be the finest 
pen ever designed. It's 
Europe's most prized pen, 
unmatched in writing ease. 


The Classic 146 is a slightly 
smaller version of the 
Diplomat 149. For full. 
color brochure describing 
the complete line of world- 
famous, luxury Montblanc 
writing instruments, write 
to Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, 
Inc, 202 North St., Blooms- 
bury, N.J. 08804. Beauti- 
fully gift boxed. 


Montblanc writing instruments and 
writing inks are available at fine 
Stores, Stationers. college stores and 
pen shops everywhere, 
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sands of hearing-impaired people in 
this country who use sign language to 
communicate and who certainly do not 
feel they are makirg nothing more than 
"hand motions." 

DeMott argues chat comparing the 
limited linguistic ability of apes to that 
of humans is ridiculous since humans 
possess an inlnitel» more sophisticated 
and subtle language than that of the 
apes. If one were making an identity 
claim between apes and humans on the 
basis of language, such an argument 
might be valid. But no one is making 
such a claim. And drawing comparisons 
between Koke and Tennessee Williams 
simply compeunds the error in De- 
Mott's thinking. It :s more to the point 
to relate the linguistic ability of the 
apes to that of extremely primitive 
man. When tat is done, the disparity 
in language between man and ape is 
substantially reduced. Further, if we 
compare Koke to a mentally retarded 
human child ™ the three-to-seven age 
group, the language-consciousness gulf 
emphasized by DeMett becomes greatly 
narrowed and even blurred. 

Koko has net only learned over 300 
words but continues to learn new words 
with which she communicates, using 
American Sign Language. This in itself 
is startling in the fece of the decades- 
old argument that apes possess no abil- 
ity to learn and use language and that 
the possession of suzh ability is what 
significantly differentiates humans 
from all other creatures. Now, we find 
that Koko uses language in basically 
the same way that Fumans do— albeit 
not as stylistically or elegantly as Ben- 
jamin DeMott or Teanessee Williams. 
Koko uses language :o express her de- 
sires, feelings, and awareness of time. 





Further, she has shewn an ability to 


tell a lie to aveid possible punishment 
for her actions by placing blame on 
someone else and ske is able to use 
words she already krows to express a 
new concept for-whick she lacks proper 
words. Upon seeing a "ing on someone's 
hand which she wanmted to examine, 
Koko, not having learned the word for 
ring, said, "I want the finger bracelet." 
These are, of sourse. only a tiny frac- 
tion of the responses Koko has made 
that give us insight into her conscious- 
ness and a senseof he” intelligence and 
sensitivity. This is not anthropomor- 
phism. No one is trying to draw an iden- 
tity between apes ard humans as a 
result of this research 
GEOFFREY A. Ross, Ph.D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Str: In the article "Australia: Running 


Out of Luck" (October Atlantic), Denis 
Warner portrays the prevailing mood 
in Australia as "gloomy," whereas I 
would characterize it as "uncertain." 
He avers that "Government seems to 
have achieved little perceptible head- 
way in controlling inflation"; yet infla- 
tion has been reduced from 12 percent 
to 9.2 percent in the last two years, and 
it is still declining. Warner notes that 
in the past decade, working days lost by 
strikes "have multiplied five times," 
but he does not mention that in the last 
two years the number of days lost 
decreased from the year before. Re 
unemployment, he advises that "some 
specialists predict" 7 percent un- 
employment "by the end of the year." 
No doubt, some of these "specialists" 
are the ones who predicted last year 
that the unemployment rate would now 
be 6 percent when in fact it is now 5.4 
percent. 
DENNIS LAURENCE CUDDY 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SIR: It was a pleasure to solve Ms. Cox 
and Mr. Rathvon's elegant puzzle in the 
September issue of The Atlantic. It was 
also a delight to read their lucid and 
entertaining explanation of the puzzle- 
maker's bag of tricks, not only because 
of the help it gave in solving their witty 
work, but also for the promise it im- 
plied of more to come. 
J. DE CUEVAS 
New York, N.Y. 
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IT TOOK TEN YEARS 


TO DEVELOP A “TOTAL SYSTEM" 
THAT DELIVERS REALTA 
IN A LOW ‘TAR’ CIGARETTE. 


A low ‘tar’ cigarette is a complex 
system of interacting parts. 

The tobacco. The filter. And 
even the paper. 

Decade is the first low ‘tar’ in 
which all the parts have been ar- 
ranged in perfect balance with each 
other. This is the Decade “Total 
System: And this is why Decade is 
the first low ‘tar’ with a taste worth 
smoking. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing". 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 


We've developed a system called 
“Flavor Packing” that allows us to con- 
centrate a special patented tobacco 
flavorant in each Decade cigarette. 

This is in addition to our special 
taste blend of fifteen fine tobaccos, 
including exotic Turkish, full bodied 
Burley, and Bright, a tobacco known 
for its smoothness. 


The Filter. The result. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives A completely new kind of low 
first puff impact. ‘tar’ cigarette. 


So try a pack of Decade for your- 
self. Regular or Menthol. And after 
one taste we think you'll agree that 
our last 10 years were well worth the 
effort. 


The Decace filter is a combina- 
tion of modern laser technology, plus 
our own exclusive research design. 
Simply, we've created a channe 
within the filte- to give you that first 
puff impact you've come to expect 
from only the higher tar cigarettes. 
Which means vou get taste from first 
puff to last. 


The Paper. High porosity paper 
controls burn rate. 

For Decace we use only high 
porosity-cigarette paper. Ordinary 
paper ir hibits the burn rate, which 
can diminish the taste and create the 
need to pull harder when you drag. 

‘ith Decades high porosity 
paper however, you get an efficient 
burn ra:e that delivers optimum taste 
with a minimum of ‘tar. 





Regular and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





© Liggen Group Inc. 1977 5 mg. "tar", 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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Lament for a divided country 








by Mordecai Richler 





b rly estensibly bland and seemingly quiescent, 
| Camada can no longer be taken for granted. 
" This endearing northland, perennially richer 
in | promise than ia fulfillment—tomorrow country——is 
not n" ailing, it’s in real danger of flying apart. 

‘er, maybe even the periphery, won't hold. Out 
toyaxtuk, Inuvik, and Aklavik, the Inuit 
yesterday's enemies, have come 
I ask for something like self-government in 
the vast] desc wwest Territories. A special status for the 
& branch-plant. An American manufac- 
peal ofa a spies: breed that would turn a 
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hockey than we do. And if this seems i urlmportant, 

imagine, if you will, a team of spunky Chinese, lugging 
their own tattered equipment, coming off the anti- 
imperialist sandlots of Peking, a real Red V Machine, to 
stretch the Boston Red Sox to the ninth i inning of the 
seventh game in a World Series. Our dollar, worth 
$1.03 U.S. as recently as nine months ago, has dimin- 
ished, as I write, to 92 cents, a mere 90 cents being 
offered across the counter in savvy Buffalo. And yet — 
and yet—with inflation and unemployment threat- 
ening to burst into double figures, the leader of the 
Progressive Conservative (PC) party, the official 





opposition, wee Joe Clark, continues to sink, the latest. j Z : 
nt. of. the — 
vote, that support probably strongest i in those: parts of 2n 


poll assuring him of no more than 29 perc 














the country where he has yet to be seen. Not waving, 
but drowning. 

Clark should not pass unobserved here as he can. to 
his chagrin but to his party's advantage, on almost any 
Canadian main street. Like the prime minister him- 
self, he has marital problems. His steely young wife, 
Maureen, will not answer to her married name, but 
insists on being called Ms. McTeer. Like Marga-et 
Trudeau, she is outspoken, having recently implored 
reporters to "stop crapping all over my husbanc.” 
Actually, thirty-eight-year-old Clark, elected PC lead- 
er in 1976, everybody's second choice at the conven- 
tion, is more pitied than scorned by the press corps. 
Many reporters, who feel there should be some alter- 
native to Pierre Elliott Trudeau, spin out entire 
columns in celebration of the fact that Clark, speaking 
in Toronto or Calgary, made complete sentences. 

Though his fumbling and obvious lack of stature 
have hardly helped, Clark was really undone by tre 
emergence of Quebec as the major issue in Canada. 
Following the PC leadership convention it was Clark 
who was riding high, very high, and the Liberals, in 
office since 1963, who had been reduced to a chilling 
29 percent in the polls. The Liberals, 1 should poiat 
out, are so often in power in Ottawa that they have 
come to take office as their heritage and to look cn 
elections not as a time to choose, but as an opportunity 
for the rest of us to applaud. With power their on. y 
unbending principle, and their support shriveling, 
there was even talk of dumping Trudeau. Thea, 
presto! on November 15, 1976, out there in Ja belie 
province, René Lévesque and his Parti Québeco s 
(PQ) rode into power, set on independence for Cane- 
da's largest province. The heartland. 

Canada is a fragile, loosely knit confederatioa 
comprised of the Yukon, the Northwest Territories, 
and ten squabbling provinces, their interests and loyai- 
ties, largely regional, conflicting more often than not. 
. The premiers, only ten in number, enjoy more power 
than the governors of American states and are com 
 stantly embroiled in tussles with Ottawa over pro- 
vincial rights. Discontent is the rule, but only Quebec 
wants to quit. A majority of Canadians took anothe- 
look at Trudeau and decided he was needed. Badli” 
needed. | 

The truth is, most of us suspect that one day the 
prime minister will have to sit down to the table for 
some hard bargaining with the premier of Quebec, anc 
while Trudeau is easily the intellectual equal of René 
Lévesque, Clark, even if he sat on three telephone 





‘Mordecai Richler was born in Montreal and remains a 
resident of that city. His books include The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz, St. Urbain's Horseman, and Notes on 
an Endangered Species. 
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directories, would still have the fiery Quebec premier 
locking down on him. Clark is unbelievably inept. In a 
crucial batch of by-elections last May, one of the 
candidates he extended the PC welcome wagon to was 
Roger Delorme of Terrebonne, a former radio hot- 
liner. Delorme, a real charmer, had already revealed 
on his radio show that a mere million Jews had been 
burned in the Holocaust (the other five, kindling?) 
and furthermore, “. . . Zionist rhymes with Na- 
zism. . . . | have dealt with Zionists and Nazis and it 
was the same thing. . . .” | 

Clark stubbornly refused to disown Delorme, who 
stood no chance of winning, and thereby failed all at 
once as both opportunist and man of principle. He also 
suffered the indignity of having his candidate disown 
him. Clark, Delorme said, was largely unknown in 
Quebec. “I’m fighting a campaign and I haven’t got 
time to sell him.” | | 

Our third major political party, the social-demo- 
cratic New Democratic Party (NDP), is presently led 
by Ed Broadbent, an obviously nice but unfortunately 
loquacious man. Thrust a network microphone at 
him—any time, any place—and he will instantly 
pump out a thirty-second clip on abortion, coffee 
breaks, or Quebec, treating each problem as equally 
important. Reticence, alas, is unknown to him. If he 
pauses, it's not to reflect but to swallow. 

And our travails do not end there. It now appears 
that we will be tearing up the Yukon to build a pipe- 
line to transport Alaskan gas to the lower forty-eight, 
and Canadians everywhere are beginning to worry 
about the small print. Especially since President Car- 
ter, beaming with obvious pleasure, pronounced Cana- 
dians “real hard bargainers." Oh, there's trouble, 
trouble everywhere. Even the pusillanimous CBC, our 
national radio and TV network, which can count on 
only a humiliating 25 percent of the audience in areas 
where viewers also have a choice of American chan- 
nels (everywhere but the north in fact), has suddenly 
come out fighting. Its chairman declared, “Our 
culture is being electronically raped by the Ameri- _ 
cans." Whether by Charlie's Angels, a prospect some — 
who are not necessarily wanting in patriotism might 
endure, or the chatelaine of the Bunker household, he 
does not say. But all our other headaches dwindle _ 
compared to Quebec. For it is there, and only there, — 
that a government committed to independence if. 
necessary but not necessarily to independence has 
charged into office, also crying cultural rape, the 
offenders in this indecent assault being the electroni- 
cally violated English-speaking Canadians themselves. 
Little, unobtrusive us. | | 

The mind boggles. 

The Inuit and the Indians claim to be a colony of 
white Canada, making no distinction between English 
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and French obloquy. The Québecois, who insist they 
are North America's oldest colony, les Negres blancs 
d'Amérique. pretest that they have been shamelessly 
exploited b: 5s English-Canadians, whom some of them 
compare t » whiie Rhodesians. But, hold on, English- 
speaking. Canada's aroused nationalists shout, No, no, 
we are the colonv, America's patsy, our economy run 
as a brancteplant 
. There's seme truth in all these accusations, but also 
a goad deal of iyperbole. In an adolescent society, 
where the veritiescome in convenient halves only, and 
absolutely nebocy is responsible for his own failures, 
round and round we go. It’s a dizzying time, a 
- depressing season, this country, like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s famous herseman, riding off in all directions. 
And through the confusion and name-calling totters 
yesterday's. fool, eighty-two-year-old former Prime 
. Minister Jchn Diefenbaker, saying to anyone who will 
still listen thet it’s all rubbish, what's needed is more 
. respect for the queen. 
And the prime minister too, come to think of it. 
<= When the Watergate tapes revealed that former 
President Nixon fad referred to Trudeau as “that 
asshole,” the immediate retort from Ottawa, as quoted 
in the New York Times, was “no comment”; an 
endorsemen: less than ringing, it seems to me. 


















rudeau deserves better. 

In 1964, a Montreal magazine, Cité Libre, 
: printec a “Canadian Manifesto,” signed by 
seven French-Canadian intellectuals who referred to 
themselves as "The Committee for Political Realism.” 
The committee calied for social justice, a fairer distri- 
bution of the wealth, and less nationalist heat. 





. To use nationalism as a yardstick deciding policies 
and priorities is @oth sterile and retrograde. Over- 
flowing nationalism distorts one's vision of reality, 
prevents one: from seeing problems in their true perspec- 
tive, falsifies solutions and constitutes a classic diver- 
sionary tactic for politicians caught by facts. 

- Our comments in this regard apply equally to Cana- 
dian nationalism -r French-Canadian national- 


- ^ ism. . . . Separatiem in Quebec appears to us not only 
^5 asa waste of time but as a step backwards. . . . We do 





"s not attach diclum 's] existence any sacred or eternal 
. meaning, bu: i is zn historical fact. To take it apart 
. would require zn enormous expenditure of energy and 

stage. 








-= One of the signers of the manifesto was a rich 
m Montreal law professor, Pierre Elliott 
I Trudeau. ph — at Cité Libre editorial 








Oh! Canada! 


Trudeau enjoyed puncturing Lévesque's logic. Shortly 


afterward Trudeau, hitherto an NDP supporter, ran 


for office as a Liberal candidate. 


It was on an extended visit to Ottawa in- 1967 that I- 


first met Trudeau, then minister of justice. He was the 
most intellectually resourceful man I encountered in 


the capital, but if anybody had suggested that he 


would succeed retiring Prime Minister Lester B. 


("Mike") Pearson as Liberal leader within months - 
and, furthermore, ride into power with a majority - 


government, I would have thought that person mad. 
Obviously this bachelor, intrepid enough to argue for 
an easing of laws against homosexuals, venturing that 
the state had no business in the nation's bedrooms, was 
too chic for the prairie and maritime provinces. But 
ride into power he did, on waves of Trudeaumania, as 
it was called. For a country short on mythology, here 
was the promise of a hero. 

When I next met Trudeau, in the spring of 1969, 
disenchantment had already set in. Hustle wheat, not 
women, the West enjoined him. The public image had 
begun to pall. To those who had labored through the 
night to elect a man they took for the compleat Gene 
McCarthy, it seemed, on wakening, that they had 
thrust Fred Astaire into office. Sliding down banisters 
and doing the boogaloo while Canada began to frac- 
ture. But, tiresome swinger image notwithstanding, 
the truth was that in private Trudeau was working 
assiduously all along. To see him in 1969, looking 
oddly fragile, even monkish, in his own sitting room, 
was to be totally disarmed. Once more I was struck by 
his candor and the feeling that, come a crisis, he had 
plenty to draw on. Maybe too much. 

We weren't to meet again until the October crisis of 
1970, when the Quebec Liberation Front (FLQ) 
terrorists had already murdered Quebec Labour Min- 
ister Pierre Laporte and were still holding British 
Trade Commissioner James Cross. Trudeau had 
already invoked a World War I security act, sending 
troops streaming into Montreal, claiming that there 
had been a "state of insurrection, real or appre- 
hended" in the province, and when we met he 
adamantly insisted that, given the climate in the city 
following the kidnappings—-abandoned streets, de- 
serted restaurants—there had been nothing else for it. 
Possibly. But the War Measures Act meant that 
anybody could be picked up on suspicion, denied bail, 
and held for up to ninety days without trial. Once 
recovered from the initial shock, early intellectual 
boosters of Trudeau, especially in Toronto, turned 
against him. | 

Since then Trudeau, a man who jealously guards his 
private life, has suffered yet another blow, this one 
personal and possibly the least supportable to him: his 
marital troubles have made him the stuff of gossip 
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columns here, headlines there. The Prime Minister's 
stunning young wife, a mother of three yet a self- 
declared flower child, recently abandoned Ottawa to 
Do Her Own Thing in New York, snapping pictares 
for that pillar of the counterculture, People magazine, 
her assignment won in exchange for an embarrassing 
interview. The Trudeaus announced a separation. but 
a reconciliation of sorts has been rumored. 

Trudeau, whom I saw for lunch late in Septensber, 
remains a compelling figure, out of the common run of 
politicians in Canada, or indeed anywhere, unless he 
and California's Jerry Brown are the beginning of a 
new wave. He was soberly optimistic about Quebec 
and in a fighting mood, sensitive to criticism that he 
was too rigid with his own people or that, conve-sely, 
as Diefenbaker had once put it, he and Lévesque were 
peas in a pod. Though he was against special statas for 
Quebec, there was a strong suggestion that he did have 
a third option, something between separation ard the 
status quo, possibly a constitutional conference; but he 
was loath to reveal his hole card. “It’s because I’m a 
French-Canadian myself," he said, "that I’m so 
opposed to separatism. Why should we be reduced to a 
self-inflicted ghetto? And if we become unil ngual 
again, how will we function on this contirent?" 
However, the Prime Minister was not displeased to see 
the Parti Québecois in office at last. "Better they are 
in power now than five years from now, The issue has 
been joined and Canadians, English as well as French, 
will now have to make a choice.” The PQ, he 
suggested, rather than those who stood for fede-alism, 
feared the coming referendum in Quebec. “Cr,” he 
said, "Lévesque wouldn't be delaying, he would be 
holding the referendum right now." 

All the same, he warned, gratuitously, many would 
protest, that uncertainty was bound to continue for 
some time. Especially in Montreal. 


ontreal, where I live, is the center of the 
battleground, still lacking sufficient in- 
ternational sympathy only because Presi- 
dent Carter has yet to stand at the psychological wall 
that divides the French from the English here—say, 
St. Denis Street—and proclaim, “Je suis aussi un 
Monitréalais." 

Even so, we have never walked so tall. Pollsters test 
our temperature on the hour and there is hard.y a taxi 
driver or bartender who has not had his in-depth views 
sought out by a hung over foreign correspordent on 
the fly, fresh from Belfast, en route to Beirut. Don't 
knock it. Canadians of my generation, sprung to 
adolescence during World War H, were condi-ioned to 
believe that the world happened elsewhere. And now, 
suddenly, we are a bona fide trouble spot. Switch on 
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ISOLATED FLOM THE REST OFTHE 
COUNTRY BY THE 2OCEY MOUNTAINS, 


OF BIZARRE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONTRASTS. A BASTION OF BRITISH 
COLONIAL TRADITION IT IS ALSO 

A HAVEN FOR VARIOUS COUNTER 
CULTURE GROUPS. 
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ITISM COLUMBIA IS A PROVINCE 


A NEW BREED, THE CANADIAN NATIONALIST, 
WANTS TO BUY BACK HIS NATIVE INDUSTRY 
FROM THE AMERICANS ANP ALSO KEEP 
INCOMPETENT CANADIANS IN CREATIVE JOBS. 
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Aislin is the pen name of Terry Mosher, author of 
Hockey Night in Moscow, 'Ello, Morgentaler?, and 
other books of caricatures. He is a regular cartoonist 
or the Montreal Gazette. 
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. the American evening news, the big time, or turn to 
.. the front page of the New York Times, and there we 
are. Real at last. Edge City. 

Here, we don't sneak into print by seizing a hundred 
. pounds of heroin, worth untold millions on the strest. 
_ Or by grabbing a cache of cocaine landed by glider in 


D .a remote cow pasture. When the intrepid Quetec 


police pounce, it's the stuff that deserves to make 
headlines the world over. One night a friend phoned 
from Beverly Hills to say he had read in the Los 
Angeles Times that police had seized 15,000 Dunkin’ 
Donut bags in Montreal and, hard put to contain ais 
laughter, he asked if it was true. 

*Damn right it is," I said. 

"Why?" 

*Because they weren't bilingual." 

The population of Quebec is 6.23 million, of whom 
almost 5 million are French-Canadian, their culture, 
separatist spokesmen insist, incredibly vibrant on :he 
one hand, yet desperately in need of protection on :he 
other. It's very, very confusing, even to somebody who 
lives here. Anyway, roughly another 800,000, inclad- 
ing 115,000 Jews, are classed as anglophones (Eag- 
lish-speaking), and the rest are recent immigrants, 
largely of Italian, Greek, or Portuguese origin. Most 
of Quebec's WASPs, Jews, and recent immigrants are 
rooted in Montreal, its total population something 
over 2 million, 35 percent of whom are regarded as 
English-speaking. 


t’s one of many Canadian ironies that disgustingly 
rich Toronto, the hotbed of English-Canadian 
nationalism, could easily be mistaken for Ameri- 

can. But Montreal is unique among North American 
cities, a place to be cherished. Look at it this way. Our 
favorite little restaurant here is called Le Pickwick. its 
cuisine indubitably French, its décor Dickensian. We 
also boast, as The New Yorker once noted, someting 
. called the Notre Dame de Grace Kosher Meat Mart. 
And the majority of marchers in our annual St. 
Patrick's Day parade are French-speaking, evem if 
they are named Ryan or Bourke: Jean-Guy Rvan, 
Euclid Bourke. The last time I saw René Lévesque, he 
protested, “Don’t give me that shit about this being a 
cosmopolitan city and how we're going to spoil all 
that." 

But now the grim ideologues of the PQ are thrzat- 
ening to take down all the city’s bilingual signs and put 


. up in their place French-only signs, hardly a ife- 


enhancing act. Oh dear, oh dear, these are indeed days 
to try the souls and property values—-often irter- 
changeable—of English-speaking Montrealers. No 
time for sunshine patriots or real estate developers. 
There seem to be more “For Sale—A Vendre" signs 
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than impatiens out on the lawns of the privileged 
suburb of Westmount, traditional preserve of the rich, 
and rare is the West Island home that cannot be had at 
a bargain price. The value of property in largely anglo- 
phone Westmount has plummeted an estimated 30 
percent in the last fifteen months and, according to 
CanaData, new construction by business in Quebec 
fell 43 percent in the first five months of 1977 as 
compared to the same period last year. No sooner do 
young graduates pick up their degrees in dentistry or 
engineering than they book a flight out of town. Many 
bank accounts have been cleaned out and safety 
deposit boxes emptied, and the border bad towns in 
Ontario, Vermont, and New York State are bulging 
with treasure. The Cubans, the Russians, and of 
course the CIA are rumored to be up to their dirty 
tricks. A purported agent of the Deuxiéme Bureau had 
his cover blown by the press one morning, denials 
grudgingly printed the next. Young families are 
pulling out, station wagons west; old businesses are 
creeping out of town on tippy-toe. American tourists 
were hardly anywhere to be seen in the city this 
summer. Possibly, they were sulking at home because 
they heard they were unloved here, or maybe they had 
been so ill-advised as to fear French-Canadian vio- 
lence. In any event, the hotels were hurting. And every 
morning we open our newspapers, such as they are, to 
read that yet another company has done a midnight 
flit, its ashen-faced spokesman announcing without so 
much as a wink, "The departure of our head office to 
Toronto has been on the drawing board for years and 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the present political 
situation in Quebec." Oh yes, yes indeed. 

In the absence of Torquemada, Quebec's minister of 
cultural development, Camille Laurin, his manner 
insufferably patronizing or heroic, depending on 
where you pay your political dues, lectures recalcitrant 
anglophones daily. A fifty-five-year-old psychiatrist 
who dyes his hair black, Laurin is primary spokesman 
for the controversial Bill 101, which makes French the 
official language of Quebec and the province unilin- 
gual. Laurin "relaxes" the unclean at public hearings 
rather than in proper auto-da-fé. We are overprivi- 
leged and reactionary, he says, and must begin to 
think positively, but he also protests that there is 
nothing bigoted in the term “Québecois.” Anybody 


who lives in Quebec, Premier Lévesque has said, and 


pays his taxes here is a Québecois and, he failed to 
add, by extension also a Canadian, for the larger 
chunk of our taxes is still paid to Ottawa. What he did 
add later was even more unnerving. When the premier 
appointed Robert Boyd head of Hydro-Québec, the 
largest public utility corporation in North America, he 
hastily pointed out to the faithful that, in spite of his 


anglo-sounding name, Boyd was a proper Québecois, — 






property se:tlems 








. that is t» say. of French origin, and not one of the 
oppresser:. Or, put another way, in the new order all 
animais oa the ‘arm will be equal unto the Quebec tax 
collector, out do not ask for too much. 

Que dex is sesthing. 

One de> late ast spring I pulled into a filling station 
on Lake Memphremagog, in the rolling country of this 
province's once idyllic Eastern Townships, where for 
years the descendants of United Empire Loyalists and 
French-Cznadizns have been farming together peace- 
fully. 

“Where'd yea get that?" the attendant exclaimed 
enthusiast cally. 

He meent the sticker on my somewhat battered 
1973 Peugeot station wagon, which reads, against a 
backgrourd of merry musical notes, “I’m happy to be 
a Canadian." E explained that it had been fixed to the 
rear windcw late one night two years ago, a prank by a 
good friend. He hadn't realized then, and neither had 
I, that yesterdav's joke would become today's battle 
cry. | 

“Don't worry about me,” the attendant said. “I was 
born right here and I’m not going anywhere. I’ve got 
my hurting guas oiled and I’m just waiting for those 
bastards.” 

Those bastards, until November 15, 1976, most 
assuredly meant the Americans. Our absentee land- 
lords. Since then, however, as far as too many anglo- 
phones are coneerned, it means only one thing—those 
ungratefw, exasperating, and ever-demanding 
French-Canadians (sore losers to a man, brooding ever 
since they ost the day in 1759 on the Plains of Abra- 
ham) whe. to our horror and their amazement, voted 
the separatist PO into power on November 15, depos- 
ing a Liberal government with 102 seats out of a 
possible 113, the: largest majority in the history of the 
province. Considering that the PQ was formed only in 
1968, it wes a remarkable political accomplishment. 
The separatists had endured to win 70 new seats and 
form a government out of what Trudeau, only a few 
years earlier, had disdainfully dismissed as not so 
much a pasty as a particle. Some particle. | 

No matter what happens next, true independence, 
sovereignty with association, a new constitution, eco- 
nomic civil war, the marines following the route of 
Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys into Montreal, 
seizing the Seaway, one thing is resoundingly clear: 
Canada wid never be the same. The real opposition, 
rather thary the ?oundering Progressive (yet) Conser- 
pari», has been heard from, and they want out, 
| totais marriage of convenience that is called 

. Mand vou, they want out with a favorable 
ent. A little understanding, a lot of 
alimony. And maybe something like a joint bank 


account maentained. 































" Canada! — 


he motto of Quebec is “Je me souviens,’ and 

what they remember with something like NE 

recall is the British conquest in 1759 and the 
colony's subsequent abandonment by France until 
1967—o0ur Expo year—when General de Gaulle, sud- 
denly remembering his long-lost brethren, sent a chill 
down Canada's spine by shouting the separatist slogan 
*Vive le Québec libre!" from the balcony of Mon- 
treal’s City Hall. 

French Canada's loyalty to the crown was first 
tested by uppity American rebels in 1774, when the 
not-quite-Continental Congress invited the French to 
abandon their British masters and "seize the opportu- 
nity presented to you by Providence itself." But even 
when the American irregulars, taking the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail of their day, captured Montreal, the 
French, possibly remembering their earlier wars 
against the “Bastonnais,” stood aside. In 1837, how- 
ever, les Patriotes rose in brief armed rebellion against 
the British. The rising was ruthlessly put down. After- 
ward Lord Durham wrote that French-Canadians 
"brood in sullen silence over the memory of their 
fallen countrymen, of their burnt villages, of their 
ruined property . . . of their humbled nationality," 
and he anticipated "an indiscriminating and eternal 
animosity." But one of the veterans of the rebellion, 
George Etienne Cartier, took. French Canada into 
Confederation in 1867, a bartered bride, pronouncing 
it the lesser of two evils. “We must either have a 


confederation of British North America or. be ab- 
sorbed by the American union." 
Under the terms of Confederation, Quebec was 
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Trudeau and Levesque 


granted control of its own educational system gnd 
legal code. But tensions between what Hugh MacLen- 
nan, in a memorable phrase, called “the two solitudes” 
continued to smolder, yielding a good deal of this 
country's appeal and creative energy as well as its dark 
underside, a fearful resentment. 

In 1956, Trudeau described French-Canadians as 
"a people vanquished, occupied, leaderless, kept aside 
from business life and away from the cities, gradually 
reduced to a minority role and deprived of influence in 
a country which, after all, it had discovered, explored, 
. and settled. ." Since then, of course, he has bet his 

political life—a wager still on the table, the rest o^ us 

. serving as chips—on a bilingual Canada. A country 
where not everybody need speak both languages, but 
. each would be entitled to his own. A society where 
| French-Canadians, rather than retreat into a sullen 
ghetto, the windows slammed shut, the doors bolted, 
could feel at home from sea to sea. Trudeau, for al his 
failings—an unseemly arrogance, a tendency to strike 
back petulantly at times—has a dream, and, were it 
only sweetened by real constitutional change, it is one 
that most Canadians, English or French, would bay. 

There is a snag, however: René Lévesque. 

If once French Canada was leaderless, it is now 
being pulled in absolutely contrary directions by the 
two Canadian politicians of size in their generation, 
one talking to their heads, the other appealing to their 
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hearts. And French Canada, endearingly, supports the 
two of them. 

| asked Trudeau if, fearful of an English-Canadian 
backlash, he felt compromised in how far he could go 
to accommodate Quebec, being French-Canadian 
himself. Emphatically no, he said, but, come the 
utterly unthinkable, separation, he would, as he has 
already stated publicly, resign rather than negotiate. 
He also pointed out that the PQ never would have 
come to power had not the provincial Liberal govern- 
ment been so unpopular. So second-rate, he might 
have added. In that case, I asked, was it not possible, 
when he and the other so-called Wise Men declared 
for Ottawa and the Liberal party, that they erred in 
not leaving somebody of stature behind. to mind the 
provincial shop? Going to Ottawa, he said, was abso- 
lutely necessary at the time, if only to convince French 
Canada that the Québecois were acceptable on the 
highest levels there, and that it was their country, 
too. | 

At the moment, not only the prime minister but also 
the governor-general, the minister of finance, and the 
minister in charge of federal-provincial relations are 
Québecois. 

In 1964, speaking out against traditional French- 
Canadian nationalists, Lévesque complained, “Our 
élites scorned or disregarded the economic role of the 
state. In their eyes, the state had only one role: to act 
as a kind of insurance company and supplier of tech- 
nical services to the large corporations. It was a 
colonial regime, supported by negro-kings, which 
sustained an economic system where Quebec was 
absent.” 

Lévesque, a lean and romantic figure, a people's 
tribune, was not a separatist in the first instance. A 
popular TV journalist, he entered political life in 1960, 
a candidate of the provincial Liberal party, and went 
on to become the most charismatic cabinet member of 
the best government we ever had here, the reform 
government of Premier Jean Lesage. In 1967, with the 
Liberals in opposition again in Quebec, a discontented 
Lévesque walked out on the party to form the PQ out 
of two separatist fringe groups, and thus bestowed on 
French-Canadian nationalists what they had lacked 
until then: credibility and a celebrated presence. 

Where Trudeau is admired, Lévesque is loved. 
Through him, the Québecois have undoubtedly redis- 
covered their pride and surprising muscle and, under- 
standably, this is proving very heady stuff. The gov- 
ernment that came into power on November 15, 1976, 
is not mincing words. The reconquest, stated the first 
published draft of their language bill, has begun. 

Recently, I called Quebec City, trying to reach 
Claude Morin, Lévesque's minister of intergovern- 
mental affairs. 









“Where are you calling from?" his secretary 
asked. 

"Lake Memphremagog. The Eastern Townships." 
"What country is that in?" she asked. 

— lcovic Rave : said Canada, but I did not wish to be 
unnecessarily provocative, so I said, “It’s still in 


. Quebec, mv dear." 


Lévesque, enermeusly sensitive to criticism in the 
United States, has protested that American journalists 
hearken to Ottawa’s sweet talk, but never seek him 
out. Some try, but not all get to see him. Possibly, like 
me, they find hun impossible to reach. I regret that 
three weeks of negetiations with his office, many a 
phone call anreturned, failed to vield an interview. 

Jacques Parizeau, Quebec's portly minister of 
finance, adeing a grace note of his own to our present 
conundrums, said he didn't mind all the anglos fleeing 
Westmount. it woulc make the mansions there cheap- 
er for his cbums when it came time for them to move 
in, administering social democracy de haut en bas. 
And Jean-Pierre Charbonneau, a purist among PQ 
backbenchers, has argued that it makes no difference 
if the anglaphones try to adjust. “They could all be 
bilingual tomorrew morning, this wouldn’t change the 
fact that they think and live in English." 

So far, itas not an offense to think in English here, 
but, like all English-speaking Quebecers, I have my 
nightmares. I see my nine-year-old being tossed in the 
unilingual slammer, having copped three years for 
eating alphabet soup whose letters were proven to be 
without accents grave or aigu. 

Treason. 


hat is it you really want,” I asked 
Gerald Godin, “a new marriage con- 
Oo tract?” 

Godin. : &namiable poet and publisher, had unseated 
former Liberal Premier Robert Bourassa in his own 
riding. “Yes.” hesaic. 

“Then why are you asking for separation?” 

Godin and I, along with Michel Tremblay, Quebec’s 
most celebrated playwright, had Just appeared on a 
TV talk show together. “You can't be a Québecois, 
thirty-four; and intelligent,” Tremblay had said, *and 
not be a separatist. " In an interview in The Canadian, 
he added that he could not forgive the English. “They 
never respected us. Never. For me it isn't a case of 
economics or statistics. Just a lack of respect. And I 
don't meamthe Englisn of Toronto or Calgary, but the 
English of Q ‘hey lived here, a minority, but 
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E didn't respect the majority enough to learn its 
| language." 


_ Thè PQ's controversial language legislation, Bill 
; 101, is fompthing 1 the English-speaking people of this 
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province brought on themselves by the infuriating 
refusal of so many in high and influential places to 
learn French. In a province where 80 percent are 
French-speaking, it was incumbent on any of them 
who would aspire to rise above the factory floor to be 
fluent in English, and even then only a modest propor- 
tion of the top positions were available to them. The 
truth is that in this society, which has been called a 
vertical mosaic rather than a melting pot, it was the 
WASPs who were at the pinnacle and the adorable, 
saucy French-Canadians who were expected to tote 
the bales. Through all the years of my boyhood here 
hardly a French-Canadian (or a Jew, for that matter) 
could be seen in the exclusive WASP dining and 
country clubs. McGill University, an anglophone cita- 
del, was insultingly indifferent to the French-Cana- 
dian society that surrounded it, and maintained a 
quota on Jewish students. 

So there is a vengeful side of me that claps hands 
each time the PQ minister of retribution, Camille 
Laurin, lectures the WASPs on their need to cultivate 
manners more appropriate to a minority; a part of me 
that responds with glee when I see, on televised news 
clips of the language bill hearings, that they have 
swiftly grasped lesson number one, how to smile ingra- 
tiatingly and make noises calculated to please, latter- 
day Stepin Fetchits, even as they are seething inside. 
Oh, how the mighty have fallen. Once indifferent to 
anything but their own appetites and undisputed right- 
of-way, they have belatedly learned to speak up for the 
rights of the individual in a civilized society. Oh yes, 
yes indeed, those same pillars of the Protestant 
community who for years would not suffer a Jew to sit 
on their stock exchange or teach in the school system 
that was common to both of us, yesterday's sweeties, 
have now learned to plead for their children's right to 
be taught in English. 

But, having savored their discomfort, | am fearful - 
that what we are really seeing is not the coming of 
justice but rather one form of intolerance displacing 
another. A bill to certify the supremacy of French here 
is one thing, but it is something else again to agree that 
the existence of a thriving English-speaking minority 
is a menace to the very survival of the French language 
and culture in Quebec. 

Québecois fears, clearly statec, are twofold. If the 
language of business within the province does not 
become indisputably French, the anglophones will 
continue in their dominant role. If immigrants are 
allowed to educate their children in the language of 
success in North America, the French will eventually 
become a minority at home and their culture will grad- 
ually fade away. Legitimate concern is one thing, 
cultural paranoia another. No matter what the PQ 
legislates, the language of international head offices 











will continue to be English, as a committee of the PQ’s 
own creation discovered when it embarked on a Euro- 
pean tour. Obviously head offices here should be bilin- 
gual, but Quebec, like it or not, is an island in an 
English-speaking sea, and it would be folly to pretend 
that the province can be complete unto itself, as a 
country its size easily could be in another Europe. And 
while it is acceptable that future immigrants to 
Quebec, warned ahead of time, would have to educate 
their children in French, it is a cruel breach of faith to 
impose this on immigrants already landed here. 

A clause in the language bill, which calls for “fran- 
cization" of all businesses, is to be enforced by 
language inspectors. For those of us who were raised in 
Quebec, familiar with its petty officials, this seems a 
clear invitation to zealotry or corruption. One manner 
of inspector, pinched and officious, his shoulders 
salted with dandruff, will disqualify a Greek restau- 
rant if he hears a scalded kitchen hand curse in his 
native tongue. But even more commonplace will be the 
fat, incomparably good-natured official, spiritual 
brother to our sticky-fingered fire and meat inspec- 
tors, who will go out to three-hour lunches with 
clothing manufacturers, taking a thick envelope under 
the table to pronounce a cutting-room floor linguisti- 
cally pure. 

Bill 101 does not take into account the heartening 
changes that have already occurred in Quebec. 
Increasingly, anglophone families are sending their 
children to French schools or schools with French 
immersion courses. This bill, which the English- 
speaking are fighting with such a passion, should be 
even more worrying to the French. With its concentra- 
tion on French studies, to the exclusion of improved 
English teaching within the French school system, it 
virtually guarantees that yet another generation of 
Québecois will be raised unilingually, heid back by 
nationalism as they once were by a church-dominated 
school system. 


he PQ charged into office riding a protest vote. 

The preceding Liberal government of Robert 

Bourassa was not only scandal-ridden but had 
already alienated English-speaking voters, especially 
immigrants, with a tough language bill of its own, Bill 
22, an ill-advised attempt to outflank the PQ. Bouras- 
sa called an unnecessary election, his thinking being 
that he could defeat the PQ one more time, Lévesque 
would then retire, and the party would be diminished 
as a serious threat. He was wrong on all counts. The 
PQ, which was elected with 41 percent of the popular 
vote, displacing a government that had come io be 
held in contempt by most Quebecers, separatist or not, 
shrewdly chose not to run on an independence plat- 


form this time out, though it was always there, the 
sustaining floor of their political structure. Instead, 
they seized the day, promising an electorate weary of 
strikes, corruption, and ineptitude un vrai gouverne- 
ment to be followed by a referendum before any move 
toward independence. I suggested to Gerald Godin, as 
we continued to drink together after the TV show, that 
if I were in his boots I would negotiate with Ottawa 
now, from a certain strength, as I expected the PQ 
could not win a majority in a referendum where the 
choices were unambiguously stated. The Québecois 
were simply too conservative to opt out. Godin 
disagreed. Then, as I drove back to our cottage on 
Lake Memphremagog, my station wagon broke down 
on the highway and a police car pulled up behind me. 
While I sat with the young French-Canadian cop. 
waiting for a tow truck, the chat turned to politics and 
I asked him what he thought of the present govern- 
ment. “I saw that bunch on TV on November 15,” he 
said; “you know, in the Paul Sauvé Arena. Some of 
those guys were wearing overalls. What do you call 
them—Oshkosh, Bigosh? Others had long hair or 
beards. Listen here, you work, I work. Those bastards 
don't work." 

The Péquistes (members of the PQ) were dubbed 
*those bastards" on the eve of the election by Charles 
Bronfman, addressing 400 Jewish community leaders 
in Montreal. He warned his audience, "Make no 
mistake, those bastards are out to kill us," and he 
added that if they were elected, against his advice, he 
would pack up his toys and quit the province. His toys, 
far from negligible, include the head offices of 
Seagrams (Canada), and Cemp, the Bronfman family 
investment trust, its estimated worth 800 millions, as 
well as the feckless Montreal Expos, founded a year 
after the PQ, but still traditionally last in the National 
League. 

ĮI am assured that a prescient hasidic rabbi immedi- 
ately rose to protest. “If you leave, Mr. Bronfman, 
what happens to the rest of us? After all, we haven't 
all got private 707s, or whatever, at our disposal." 

On second thought, after the election, a rueful 
Bronfman decided to stay put after all. And, to his 
credit, the newly elected Lévesque responded with 
panache. We are all just a little overexcited right 
now, he said. But, obviously a baseball buff, he also 
allowed that the Expos might benefit from new 
management. 

To be fair, fears of anti-Semitism are not altogether 
invalid. There have been precedents, and nobody was 
reassured when joyous PQ supporters sang a French 
version of "Tomorrow Belongs To Me,” the chilling 
Hitler Youth song from Cabaret, at their victory rally. 
In fact it is now estimated that between 10 and 25 


percent of Montreal's 115,000 Jews, most of them. "d 








young, w 1l have quit the city by the year's end, not all 
of them Éeeing their mothers. 

Mind ou, over-reaction to the PQ's triumph has 
not beer confined to Jews. In a recent issue of 
Macleans, the Canadian approximation of Time and 
Newsweek, tke distinguished if aging Canadian histo- 
rian Dorald Creighton ventured, in an intemperate 
article ertitled “NO MORE CONCESSIONS, If Quebec 
Goes, Lat It Not Be With Impunity,” that for thirty- 
three yezrs, “Quebec has been playing the politics of 
political blackmail.” They are to be appeased no 
longer. f they go, let them leave Confederation as 
they en ered it in 1867, without the District of 
Ungava. the northern and larger half of the province, 
once pari of the Northwest Territories; and “minus, of 
course, the territory of Labrador," which was awarded 
to Newfoundiand in 1927. Les maudits Québecois will 
also have to concede a St. Lawrence Seaway corridor, 
to be under joint Canadian-American control. There 
would be no«more bilingualism in the rest of Canada. 
Or garlz in salad dressing. But Creighton, not totally 
blinced by rage, did stop short of demanding that 
Lévesque and his cabinet be hanged. 

Amoag other mad and foolish things, there has 
sprung up in Montreal itself a movement for an 
eleventi: province that would save anglophone areas of 
Quebec—Westmount, Montreal's West Island, the 
Easterr Townships—for Canada, creating something 
of a Pa estinian state on our own west bank, as it were. 

Some of the French are also over-reacting. Or 
talking: nonsense. 

In the county of Hull, an especially deep PQ constit- 
uency zroup, taking the long view, resolved that the 
new cauntr* of Quebec should adopt a pacifist foreign 
policy, which is to say, you can relax out there, we are 
not about ‘o reclaim Louisiana or other American 
territo ies first discovered by the French. 

And in a silly attempt to patch together an instant 
mythorogy, the search for usable heroes has led the PQ 
shame:esslv to dust off a statue of Maurice Duplessis, 
hidder in a government warehouse for years, and 
plunk it down in a prominent position in front of the 
Natiosal Assembly. Ironically, Lévesque came into 
politics to fight everything the wretched Duplessis ever 
stood for. At the time, he referred to the generation 
that Ead endured Duplessis as one that had been 
"cursed" and "damned." Duplessis, I should explain, 
leader of the once mighty Union Nationale, was 
premgr of Quebec for twenty years, sixteen of them, 
from :944 unti! his death in 1959, uninterrupted. His 
two dzcades of dictatorial rule, known as the era of /a 
granae noirceur, “the great darkness," were notorious 
` for cynicism and corruption on a fabled scale, vicious 
unior-bashing, provincial police shooting at strikers, 
| imd. en almost total lapse of civil liberties under the 
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quasi-fascist Padlock Law, which enabled “/e Chef,” 
as he was known, to shut down any establishment he 
judged subversive. 

Je me souviens aussi. I was raised during the 
Duplessis years and cherish memories of the era, 
among them the time one of his acolytes handed me, 
on the eve of an election, a pamphlet warning the 
people against the perfidy of Jewish financiers. It 
showed a bearded Jew with a bulbous nose, actually 
drooling as he gathered bags of gold unto himself. I 
also recall, during World War II, one of Duplessis’s 
backbenchers standing up with impunity in the As- 
sembly to protest that Jewish doctors were being 
allowed to handle naked Gentile flesh in army induc- 
tion centers. The children of the shtetl goosing the 
progeny of voyageurs, asking them to cough in 
English. Such, such are the joys of cultural pluralism. 
But Duplessis was also a nationalist, his government 
highly autonomist in style, and that's why his memory 
is being burnished. 

Meanwhile, on the highest levels of political action 
on both the separatist and the national unity fronts, a 
humiliating common denominator, symbolic of the 
crux of the real Canadian dilemma, prevails. Given a 
spot of trouble in the northern dorm, even the most 
promising lads in the branch-plant school must report, 
cap in hand, to the principal's office. No sooner was 
Lévesque elected, independence his long suit, than he 
got a shave and a shoeshine and revealed where our 
true dependence lies: he flew down to New York to sup 
with the bankers there, attempting to reassure them in 
an unfortunate speech that, while separation was inev- 
itable, the Québecois, unlike the Cubans, would be 
well-behaved neighbors. We wouldn't pick our toes, 
we wouldn't nationalize American holdings. Shortly 
afterward a jaunty Prime Minister Trudeau pinned a 
carnation into his lapel and hurried down to Wash- 
ington to tell some senators, and an even larger audi- 
ence of page boys, that, though the lads in the French 
sixth form were being obstreperous, Quebec would 
certainly not separate. 

Anglophone Canadians and Québecois, equally con- 
cerned about their future, were obliged to watch their 
leaders, speaking in another country, making their 
position clear to us on this one for the first time since 
the November 15 election. 

Shame. 


o think that this countrv once seemed serene 

beyond compare, serene to the point of bore- 

dom, not so much ruled as mismanaged, a 
succession of governments peddling our natural 
resources to the United States, selling them off dirt 
cheap without a thought for tomorrow. . 











All the same, we once had real class here. No flag. 
On a visit to Toronto during the fifties, Mort Sahl was 
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cornered by an indignant reporter. “Do you realize ' 
the reporter said, "this country hasn't even got a flag" 

"That's a start," Sahl replied. 

In 1965, we finally got a flag of our own, and these 
being inflationary days, we may soon have two or 
maybe three or more. For, if Quebec goes, it is entirely 
possible that British Columbia may be the next to opt 
out. And then maybe oil-rich Alberta. 

Yesterday's profligate vendors of our natural wealtà 
have done a good deal to create today's acrimony. 
Canadians, the younger generation in particular, are 
all at once fiercely nationalistic and anti-American 13 
spirit. As the Québecois blame us for all our pratfalls, 
so we lay ail our failures at the big feet of the Ameri- 
cans. Utterly baffled Americans. The problem is tha: 
there is sufficient truth in both charges to make a case, 
a case riddled with convenient distortions and more 
than one self-serving omission, but convincing enougE 
all the same to enlist the hearts of people who arc 
honestly concerned. Separatists here, nationalists there 
Some of our brightest, a few of our best, and a good 
many with their eyes on the main political charce. 

Mel Hurtig, a leading nationalist spokesman. 
thumps the drum out of a small publisher’s office in 
Edmonton. On one wall, a huge map of Canada 
swarms with colored pins, denoting any city or town 
where Hurtig has been invited to speak. The opposite 
wall is plastered with newspaper clippings about 
Hurtig, enshrining the pages of any publication, 
however humble, that was good enough to mention 
him. Hurtig argues that about $665,000 in Canadian 
. funds leaves the country every hour of the day-—80 
percent going to the United States. Foreign ownership 
in Canada, largely American, exceeds $100 billion. “A 
breakdown of foreign investment in Canadian incustry 
shows manufacturing is 60 percent foreign-dominated. 
Oil and gas 90, aircraft 92, computor 91, electrical 88, 
. tobacco products 90, machinery 78, petroleum refin- 


A ing 99.9, mining 64, rubber 93, auto 97, chemical 89, 


mineral fuels 81, and smelting and refining 85.” 

. Even if these figures are not absolutely accurate, it 
: is obviously a sorry state of affairs, strongly in need of 
corrective measures. The pleasures of living in a 
branch-plant economy, largely those of a kibbitzer, 
are not to be sneezed at. If, for instance, there is war in 
Vietnam, we can, even while we do piecework for the 
aggressors in private, plead for peace in public. We 
delight in lecturing the other America on its treatment 
of blacks, even as we keep them out of here. But there 
are also problems in being a branch-plant. Dividends 
earned on Canadian wealth are invested or spent out 
of the country. Indigenous capitalists, a sentimental 
bunch, tend to store their profits in Bermuda, which at 
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least shares our British traditions, but the ugly Ameri- 
cans clip their coupons at home. Something else. Too 
many of our natural resources are railroaded south to 
be refined, creating no jobs here. Decisions involving 
our industries are made outside the country, the head 
office's priorities, not a community's dependency on 
the branch-plant, being the primary consideration. 
Beyond that there is the question of pride. We are not, 
as the Québecois once put it so eloquently, maitres 
chez nous. But nationalist spokesmen, their rhetoric 
overheated, seldom tell the whole story. No matter 
what we legislate, while we are 23 million and you are 
215, we will continue to be culturally and economi- 
cally dependent on the United States to a degree. 

English-speaking Canadian nationalists and Quebec 
separatists have more than grievance-collecting in 
common. Both movements are elitist, middle-class, 
finding their largest support in universities, among 
intellectual journalists and politicians, lawyers and 
other professional men. Not surprisingly they are 
short of working-class support; the man on the factory 
floor, whether in Ontario or Quebec, understandably 
is not concerned as to who exploits him, homebred or 
foreign capitalist, so much as he craves a fairer share 
of the cake for himself and his family, no matter who 
ultimately carves it up. 

In blaming the Americans because to some extent 
we became tenant farmers on our own estate, national- 
ists do not allow that U.S. entrepreneurs were filling 
an astonishing investment vacuum of our own making. 
Our real dilemma, perhaps unique in the Western 
world, was that we lacked an indigenous buccaneering 
capitalist class, indifferent to those whom they ex- 
ploited, but imaginative nation-builders all the same. 
Our problem was a failure of nerve. Inept and timo- 
rous capitalists, not builders but vendors, or, at best, 
circumspect investors in insurance and trust compa- 
nies. If the business-minded, pre-World War I Amer- 
ican boy, at the age of sixteen, was dreaming of how to 
conquer and market the rest of the world, his Cana- 
dian equivalent was already seeking a position with an 
unrivaled pension scheme. We both suffer and benefit 
from American appetite. Their ignorance of matters 
Canadian is insulting, their indifference sometimes 
maddening, but our adolescent society, with so much 
to recommend itself, will come of age only when it 
answers to its own shortcomings. 


hile it is true that for years the Québecois 
were treated as second-class citizens by the 
| rulers of Montreal's St. James Street, who 
controlled the levers of financial power in the province, 
it is also fair to point out that they were held back by 
their own educational system. Antiquated and church- 














ridden, emphasizing family verities, it eschewed mate- 
rialism and its rewards: a spiritually praiseworthy but, 

alas, impractical stance, which left the financial fields to 
be ploweé by the uncultured anglophones. The anglo- 
phones didn't protest, no sir, they rubbed their hands 
together gleefully, putting French-Canadian shoulders 
to wheels they spun for their own fun and profit. But if 
this econemic imbalance, certainly unjust, has already 
begun to be remedied, it is owing not to the PQ but to the 
Liberal government of Jean Lesage, which came into 
power in 1960; bringing us the so-called “quiet revolu- 
tion" —much-needed reforms in education and, among 
other first-rate measures, the nationalization of our 
power system, a long overdue takeover that was largely 
the work of René Lévesque. 

The nationalists and separatists also share an unfor- 
tunate arrogance. The very name Parti Québecois, 
which Levesque once had the good taste to object to, 
suggests that anybody who is not of it is of necessity 
against Quebec, beyond the pale. The more militant 
Péquistes are in the tiresome habit of branding those 
Quebecers who went to Ottawa——numerous civil ser- 
vants, Trudeau, and the Québecois members of his 
cabinet—not as ideological opponents, in honest dis- 
agreement with them about the direction this country 
should iake, but as traitors pure and simple. Fédé- 
rastes, vendus. This officious line, gathering all virtue 
unto itself, i nowhere more in evidence than in the 
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lean and hungry figure of Camille Laurin, minister of 


cultura! development. His language bill, he has 
argued, 1s absolutely necessary if the French are to 
claim their rightful place in the economic sun. But 
more than 390 francophone business leaders, who have 
already claimed that place, signed a letter objecting to 
the bill. saying they found some of its clauses “almost 
odious." While they were in fundamental agreement 
that French must become the undisputed language of 
the province, they feared that if the bill were adopted 
without making adequate provision for the teaching of 
English, “We French-speaking people of North Amer- 
ica will quickly fall into functional illiteracy.” Laurin 
immeciately snapped back that these businessmen 
were the lackeys of the English establishment. This 
brougat the editor of Le Devoir, Montreal’s only news- 
paper of any intellectual distinction, into play. Michel 
Roy > : proached Laurin for the narrowness of his 
vision. “On one side there are good Quebecers, those 
who share his convictions; on the other side are the bad 
Quebecers. who, daring to utter a few reservations, are 
_ therefore in the pay of the enemy." 

. Similarly, those in English-speaking Canada who do 
. not endorse the more outlandish assumptions of The 
. Committee for an Independent Canada, blaming the 

Ame icans for just about everything that is wrong 
| here. a are € presumed to be for an even more dependent 
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Canada. Or, what is worse, in the pay of the CIA. 

Separatists, like nationalists, have yielded too often 
to self-pity, distinguishing themselves as injustice- 
collectors more than anything else. Take, for instance, 
the solipsistic theory of the Québecois as the "white 
nigger," an idea advanced by Pierre Valliéres in his 
Negres blancs d'Amérique. The theory, which orig- 
inated some years ago with André Laurendeau, then 
editor of Le Devoir, suggested that the real rulers of 
Quebec (the English) used a French-Canadian chief- 
tain (Duplessis) to govern the province, just as colonial 
powers used African puppets to keep their tribes quies- 
cent. This, of course, before the resurrection of 
Duplessis as hero. 

The analogy, albeit a clever one, has always struck 
me as suspect on more than one count. Though some 
anglophones may have been pleased with the reac- 
tionary Duplessis, French-Canadians, unlike the 
southern blacks, had the vote. lIl go further. Many of 
them had fifteen or twenty votes, for ballot-stuffing 
was the rule in the halcyon days of the Union Nation- 
ale. So if I was raised in a notoriously corrupt 
province, it was, no matter how artfully you slice it, an 
overwhelmingly French-Canadian electoral majority 
that boosted the government into office and kept it 
there and kept it there. Raising the ante after the fact, 
revising our history to hold English-speaking Quebec- 
ers responsible for all the province's s deficiencies, does 
not enhance Quebec’s case. 

Neither does it behoove our fulminating cultural 
nationalists to play the fool so often. Most recently, 
working through ACTRA (the Association of Cana- 
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dian TV and Radio Artists), they succeeded in oannirg 
a promised CBC radio production of the Stratford 
Festival's lavishly praised Richard III, because tke 
radio version would have featured the Stratford casi of 
Maggie Smith, Brian Bedford, and Margaret Tyzack. 
Bloody foreigners, the lot. Like Shakespeare himself. 
ACTRA’s meritricious case was based on the fact 
that some Canadian performers do find it difficult to 
obtain work permits abroad and, furthermore, that thz 
CBC will not allow the union to decide which foreign- 
ers are acceptable here. The CBC, the union mair 
tains, should employ predominantly Canadian talent. 
Fair enough. But the truth is that out of 360" 
performers engaged by CBC-TV last year, on.y nine 
were foreign devils. And working together in the name 
of forging a national identity, they produced little tha’ 
was intelligent, entertaining, or even laid a claim tc 
being anything more than second-rate American pap. 
I sometimes think that our official cultural policy. 
closely examined, would prove to be essentially Stalin- 
ist. It is based on the assumption that mediocrity here, 
like communism there, can succeed, if only it is suffi- 
ciently subsidized by the Canada Council. Me, | 
remain a Trotskyite on both counts. Though 1 long to 
watch the CBC, most of the programs I want are on 
American PBS, which comes to me out of Vermont. 1 
look to Maclean’s for news of the country (and, to be 
fair, the funniest political columnist in Canada, Alan 
Fotheringham). 1 take Montreal's two English-lan- 
guage dailies for local and sports news. But I would be 
lost without the New York Times, Time, and The New 
York Review of Books, among other cultural imports. 
Those crazed nationalists who would actually remove 
foreign literature from our public library shelves to 
accommodate more Canadians remind me of World 
War I bigots who wanted to ban the playing of 
Wagner or Mozart for the duration. Playwrights and 


film-makers who demand that the government legis- 


late what talent has denied so many of them, an audi- 
ence, by imposing quotas on our theaters and cinemas, 
make me shudder. It should be obvious that a culture 
that cannot stand comparison with what is being 
produced beyond the country's frontiers is not worth 


saving. Furthermore, the protective measures some 


nationalists would like to see enforced are an emoar- 
rassment to the best of our artists, the few who can 
compete. Say, Robertson Davies and Margaret At- 
wood, or Gabrielle Roy and Marie-Claire Blais. 

Canada, Canada. 

All but the most obdurate Québecois should grasp 
that their highly vaunted culture, essentially paro- 
chial, has a better chance of surviving on this continent 
within the confines of Confederation (English-speak- 
ing Canadians, many of them bilingual, acting as a 
buffer) than it ever would should the province sepa- 


rate, finding itself adrift in an utterly anglophone sea. 
As things stand, the best French-Canadian film ever 
made, Mon Oncle Antoine, was financed by the 
National Film Boatd of Canada, and there is hardly a 
separatist publisher, writer, or painter who does not 
also stand in the breadline of yet another federal 
agency, the Canada Council. Similarly, English-Cana- 
dian nationalists, consumed by anti-Americanism, 
need only glance at the map to appreciate that if we 
are bordered on one side by voracious commercial 
appetite and a culture of a daunting vitality, we look 
out on the other at the Gulag Archipelago. 

For all our difficulties with the United States, real 
and imagined, we are forturaté in our neighbors. Both 
English and French Canadians must come to terms 
with continental realities before the ship of state sinks, 
a bickering bankrupt. We can certainly negotiate 
fewer branch-plant humiliations, more independence, 
but we can't saw the continent apart on the 49th 
Parallel. Or the Ontario border. And, obviously, we 
are stronger together. 

There are, I should point out, many Canadian voices 
calling for an end to acrimony here. Prime Minister 
Trudeau lias said that he is ready and willing to 
discuss constitutional change for Quebec. He visual- 
izes an increasingly bilingual Canada, where there is 
genuine acceptánce of à hewly dynamic French- 
speaking community, centered in but not confined to 
Quebec. Others, including many English-speaking 
intellectuals, would &o even further to accommodate 
the Québecois, They feel strongly that both English 
and French Canadians would be culturally diminished 
apart. It is worth noting that the most eloquent 
spokesman for English minority rights within Quebec 
is Claude Ryan, publisher of Le Devoir, a Québecois 
himself. And it should also be said that even as 
Canada is confronted with the real possibility of 
dismemberment, the debate, some strident voices 
aside, is still informed by an amazing civility. Troops 
are not being threatened on the one side, or a Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence on the other. And 
the streets of Montreal are far from turbulent, 
as everyone waits for Quebec to pronounce on its fate. 


hough I didn’t vote for them, I welcomed the 

victory of the Parti Québecois on November 

15, 1976. After years of dithering, it promised 
that the real isse that divided this drafty house 
against itself would at last be joined. It also meant 
something else to me. I grew up in a Canada where we 
found our own politics ineffably boring, but now, wher- 
ever | wander in this country, everybody is worrying 
about its possible extinction. They care, I care. The PQ 
has made us absorbing to ourselves as never before. 











As] write, @ year after the PQ came into office, 
support for outrigkt separation has actually dimin- 
< ished here. The latest Gallup Poll shows 19 percent of 
. Quebecers for separation, 70 percent opposed, and 10 
. percent undecided. Last February, the figures were 20 
_ percent for, 63 against, and 14 percent undecided. 
Possibly the trouble is that the PQ, having raised high 
expectations, has not really performed very well. They 
have yet ta prove themselves un vrai gouvernement. 
Indeed, fora party which pulled off a political miracle, 
they seem a grim bunch, almost entirely without joy. 
Even René Lévesque, an engaging man, seems unchar- 
acteristicaEy petulant a good deal of the time, lashing 
out at Ottzwa ane cay, at the anglophones of Quebec 
another. 

With the language bill out of the way, the govern- 
ment will sow sndcubtedly concentrate on the refer- 
endum, its timing, and the phrasing of the vital ques- 
tion. Mosteof us ‘ear we will not be asked outright, Are 
you or are sou uot ir favor of an independent Quebec? 
because even EF the polls are somewhat inaccurate, 
even if support for separation virtually doubled, the 
PQ could àardiv claim a mandate for independence 
with only 49 percent in favor. So, the likelihood is that 
we will be askee something like, Are you in favor of 
negotiating more cu tural sovereignty with Ottawa? a 
larger tax rebate to the province? cheaper gin? a 
shorter work week? a longer life? Something we could 
all support with a resounding Yes. But in that case 
nothing wid hawe been settled and the PQ will have 
proven itse f a i arough-the-looking-glass government, 
a dotty ofice they sometimes seem to be filling 
anyway. Avter ail, they have already blessed us with 
the highest minimum hourly wage in Canada, three 
dollars, to: go with an unemployment rate of 10.3 
percent. You mizht not be able to find work here, but 
if you coulc, the pay would be just fine. 

The referendum, whenever it comes, will not make 
| for oe z aay It is the yanan on both sides who 











for Candia in the West End of Montreal, celebrations 
of Quebec in the East End. The fleur-de-lis hanging 
from some balconies, the maple leaf from others. We 
can count en bands here, street marches there, and 
provocative biliboards everywhere. Inevitably, there 
will be unpleasant incidents we will all have to live 
with after {he ballots have been counted, and Mon- 
. treal, our Montreal, will never be the same again. Our 
‘sad decline, accelerating swiftly since November 15, is 
now irreversible. Those who have left will return only 
-for family funerals, and for the rest of us, English and 
French, there is the melancholy prospect of this even- 
tually becoming Canada’s fourth city, after Toronto, 
"Vancouver; and Calgary. 
| For Q Quebec, : there are three possibilities. 








Oh! Canada! 


he most remote, certainly, is outright indepen- 
dence. Which is to say, if the PQ loses this 
referendum, they will then say let's play two- 
out-of-three, and after ten more abrasive years in and 
out of office, they will lead this battered province into 
nationhood, distinct from the rest of an exhausted 
Canada. In that case, I believe the business powers of 
English-speaking Canada, their country fractured, 
would be understandably vengeful, and the economy 
of Quebec would be ruined for a generation, maybe 
more. Certainly the province's important secondary 
industries (furniture, shoes, textiles) would find them- 
selves confined to a domestic market of 6 million, 
whereas Canadian tariffs now guarantee them 23, to 
the detriment of the western provinces, which could 
buy their goods more cheaply in the United States. 

The bitterness of the ultimate property settlement 
could be devastating. Quebec would become a cultural 
and economic ghetto. Possibly charming, certainly 
impecunious. A North American lreland, the most 
energetic of its young constantly leaving to seek oppor- 
tunities in the rest of North America. And, ironically, 
if Quebec did become a nation, I fear it would prove 
more provincial than it ever was as a province. 

Another possibility, sovereignty with association, 
still a muddied proposal, is one that is nevertheless 
appropriate to a movement that is essentially middle- 
class. For it would enable the provincial boyos to leave 
home, but not without a substantial allowance. This is 
the solution that Lévesque himself seems to favor, his 
case being that as we have both grown uncomfortable 
in the same bed, we would be better off settling for 
separate apartments under the same roof rather than 
shopping for a waterbed, more alluring lingerie. But 
this, too, seems unlikely; another recent Gallup Poll 
shows that 70 percent of Quebecers themselves are 
against even a special status for the province. To be 
fair, an even more recent and contradictory poll shows 
that 51 percent of French-speaking Quebecers would 
be in favor of attempting to negotiate sovereignty with 
association, if it were available. 

The third and most likely possibility —this ding a 
country built on compromises, nobody taking a risk if 
it can be avoided—is a constitutional conference that 
would yield real concessions to Quebecers who feel, 
reasonably or not, that their culture is still threatened. 
It would render something Ottawa could call dynamic 
federalism and Quebec a new deal, enabling all of us 
to get on with bailing out the leaky Canadian boat, 
equal partners, one culture enriching rather than 
menacing the other, both of us coming to terms with 
North American realities. Accepting the mortgage 
we're lumbered with, having already enjoyed its 





considerable spending power. Bringing an end to — — 


adolescence, a beginning to adulthood. C] 
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iss Hawkins had seen it all. At least she 

told people that she had seen it all. She 

told her few friends about her cabaret 

life when she had toured all Europe and was the toast 

of the richest man in Baghdad. According to herself 

she had had lovers of all nationalities, endless pro- 

posals of marriage, champagne in every known ves:el, 

not forgetting the slipper. Yet Miss Hawkins Fad 

always had a soft spot for gardening and in Beirut she 

had planted roses, hers becoming the first English rose 

garden in that far-off, spicy land. She told how she kad 

watered them at dawn as she returned accompanied, 
or unaccompanied, from one of her sallies. 

But time passes, and when Miss Hawkins was fifty- 
five she was no longer in gold-mesh suits, dashing from 
one capital to the next. She gave private lessons in 
dancing to supplement her income and eventually she 
worked in a municipal garden. As time wert by, zhe 
gardening was more dear to her than ever her cabaret 
had been. How she fretted over it, over the healtk of 
the soil, the flowers and the plants, the overall design 
and what the residents thought of it. Her success with 
it became more and more engrossing. She introduced 
things that had not been there before and her greatest 
pride was that the silly old black railing was row 
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smothered with sweet-smelling honeysuckle and other 
climbing things. She kept busy in all of the four 
seasons, busy and bright. In the autumn she not only 
raked the leaves but she got down on her knees and 
picked every stray fallen leaf out of the flower beds 
where they tended to lodge under rosebushes. She 
burned them then. Indeed, there was not a day 
throughout all of autumn when there was not a bonfire 
in Miss Hawkins’s municipal garden. And not a month 
without some blooms. At Christmas was she not proud 
of her Christmas roses and the Mexican fire bush with 
berries as bright as the decoration on a woman's hat? 

In her spare time she visited other municipal 
gardens and found to her satisfaction that hers was far 
better, far brighter, more daring, while also well-kept 
and cheerful. Her pruning was better, her beds were 
tidier, her peat was darker, her shrubs sturdier, and 
the very branches of her rosebushes were red with a | 
sort of inner energy. Of course the short winter days 
drove Miss Hawkins into her flat, and there she 
became churlish. She did have her little dog, Clara, 
but understandably Clara too preferred the outdoors. 
How they barked at each other and squabbled, one 
blaming the other for being bad-tempered, for baring 


teeth. The dog was white with a little crown of orange = 

























- at the top of her head and Miss Hawkins favored 
- orange toc when she tinted her hair. Her hair was long 
. and she dried it by laying it along the length of an 
 ironing beard and pressing it with a warm iron. 

The flat wasa nest of souvenirs, souvenirs from her 
dancing Gays—-a gauze fan, several pairs of ballet 
shoes, gloves, shotographs, a magnifying glass, pro- 
grams. Al of these items were arranged carefully 
along the bureau and were reflected in the long mirror 
which Miss Hawkins had acquired so that she could 
. continue to do her exercising. Miss Hawkins danced 
every night for thirty minutes. That was before she 
had her Ovaltine. Her figure was still trim, and on the 
odd oceasion when she got into her black costume and 
her stiff-beckee white blouse, rouged her cheeks, 
arched her insteps, and donned her black patent 
leather court shoes, Miss Hawkins knew that she could 
pass for forty. 

She dressed up when going to see the town coun- 
cillor about the budget and plans for the garden, and 
she dressed in her lamé when one of her ex-dancing 
pupils invited her to a cocktail party. She dressed up 
no more than !aree times a year. But Miss Hawkins 
herself said that she did not need outings. She was 
quite content ts go into her room at nightfall, heat up 
the previous day’s dinner or else poach eggs, get into 
^ bed, cuddie her little dog, look at television, and drop 
off to sleep. She retired early so that she could be in 
her gardea whe the rest of London was surfacing. 
Her boast was that she was often up starting her day 
while the stars: were still in the heavens, and that she 
moved abeut lke a spirit so as not to disturb neigh- 
bors. 

It was on such a morning and at such an unearthly 
hour that Miss Hawkins got a terrible shock concern- 
ing her garden. She looked through her window and 
saw a blue tent..a triangle of utter impertinence in her 
terrain. Ske stermed out, vowing to her little dog and 
to herself that within minutes it would be a thing of 
the past. Ia fact she found herself closing and reclosing 
- her right fist as if squashing an egg. 

As she caméaip to it Miss Hawkins was expecting to 
- find a truant schoolchild. But not at all. There was a 
grown bow of twenty or perhaps twenty-one on a 
mattress, asleep. Miss Hawkins was livid. She noticed 
at once that he Kad soft brown hair, white angelic skin, 
and thick sensual lips. To make matters worse he was 
. asleep, atid as she wakened him he threw his hands up 
. and remorstráted like a child. Then he blinked, and as 








m : * soon as hz go: his bearings he smiled at her. Miss 
cos. o Hawkins kad tertell him that he was breaking the law. 
i . Edna O'Brien is zn Irish writer of novels, plays, and short 





~ stories. Her new'sovel, 7 Hardly Knew You, will be 
pees next menth. 





He was the soul of obligingness. He said, "Oh, sorry," 
and explained how he had come from Kenya, how he 
had arrived late at night, had not been able to find a 
hostel, had walked around London, and eventually had 
climbed in over her railings. Miss Hawkins was unable 
to say the furious things that she had intended to say; 
indeed, his good manners had made her almost speech- 
less. He asked her what time it was. She could see that 
he wanted a conversation but she realized that it was 
out of keeping with her original mission, and so she 
turned away. 

Miss Hawkins was beneath a tree putting some 
crocus bulbs in when the young visitor left. She merely 
knew it by the clang of the gate. She had left the gate 
on its latch so that he could go out without having to 
be conducted by her. As she patted the earth around 
the little crocuses she thought, “What a pity that there 
could not be laws for some and not for others!” His 
smile, his enthusiasm, and his good manners had 
stirred her. And after all, what harm was he doing? 
Yet, thought Miss Hawkins, bylaws are bylaws, and 
she hit the ground with her little trowel. 


s with most winter days, there were scarcely 
any visitors to the square and the time 
dragged. There were the few residents 

who brought their dogs in, there was the lady who 
knitted, and there were the lunchtime stragglers who 
had keys although Miss Hawkins knew that they were 
not residents in the square. Interlopers. All in all she 
was dispirited. She even reverted to a bit of debating. 
What harm had he been doing? Why had she sent him 
away? Why had she not discussed Africa and the 
game preserves and the wilds? Oh, how Miss Hawkins 
wished she had known those legendary spaces. 

That evening, as she crossed the road to her house, 
she stood under the lamplight and looked up the street 
to where there was the red neon glow from the public 
house. She had a very definite and foolish longing to 
be going into the lounge bar with a young escort and 
debating as to whether to have a gin and tonic or a gin 
and pink. Presently she found that she had slapped 
herself. The rule was never to go into public houses 
since it was vulgar and never to drink since it was the 
road that led to ruin. She ran home. Her little dog 
Clara and she had an argument, bared their teeth at 
each other, turned away from each other, and flounced 
off. The upshot was that Miss Hawkins nicked her 
thumb with the jagged metal of a tin she was opening, 
and in a moment of uncustomary self-pity rang one of 
her dancing pupils and launched into a tirade about 
hawkers, circulars, and the appalling state of the coun- 
try. This was unusual for Miss Hawkins, as she had — . 
vowed never to submit to self-pity and as she had E 








x . pinned to her wall a philosophy that she had meant to 
. adhere to. She read it but it seemed pretty absurd: 


“Iwill know who I am 

I will keep my mouth shut 
I will learn from everything 
I will train every day." 


She would have ripped it off except that the effcrt 
was too much. Yet, as she was able to say next day, tre 
darkest hours are before the dawn. 

As she stepped out of her house in her warm trouser 
suit, with the brown muffler around her neck, sae 
found herself raising her hand in an airy. almost 
coquettish hello. There he was. He was actually waiting 
for her by the garden gate and he was as solemn as a 
<- fledgling altar boy. He said that he had come to apo.o- 

gize, that after twenty-four hours in England he was a 
little more cognizant of rules and regulations, and tat 
he had come to ask her to forgive him. She szid 
certainly. She said he could come in if he wished, aad 
when she walked toward the tool shed, he follcwed and 


s = helped her out with the implements. Miss Hawkins 
instructed him what to do; he was to dig a patch irto 


which she would put her summer blooms. She told h m 
-the Latin names of all the flowers, their appearance, 
and their characteristics. He was amazed at the way 
she could rattle off these items while digging or pruning 
or even overseeing what he was doing. 

And so it went on. He would work for an hour or so 
and then tootle off, and once when it was very cold and 
they had to fetch watering cans of warm water to thaw 
out a certain flower bed, she weakened and offered 
him a coffee. The result was that he arrived the next 
day with biscuits. He said that he had been giver a 
present of two tickets for the theater, and was she by 
the merest tiniest chance free and would she be so kind 
as to come with him. Miss Hawkins hesitated but of 
course her heart had jumped. She frowned and said 
could he not ask someone younger, someone in his own 
age group, to which he said no. Dash it, she thougnt, 
theater was theater and her very first calling, and 
without doubt she would go. The play was OtheHo. 
Oh, how she loved it, understood it, and was above it 
< all! The jealous Moor, the telltale handkerchief, 
confessions, counter-confessions, the poor, sweet, 


- wretched Desdemona. Miss Hawkins raised her hands, 


. acted for a moment, and said, “The poor dear grl, 
caught in a jealous paradox." 


. s an escort he was utter perfection. Wren 
she arrived breathlessly in the foyer, he 

f M™® was there, beaming. He admired how she 
ra he helped remove her shawl, he hac already 
bought a box of truffles, and was discreetly steering 
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her to the bar to have a drink. It was while she was in 
the bar savoring the glass of gin-and-It that Miss 
Hawkins conceded what a beauty he was. She called 
his name, and said what a pretty name it was, what an 
awfully pretty name. His hands caught her attention. 
Hands, lovely shining nails, a gleam of health on them, 
and his face framed by the stiff white old-fashioned 
collar, held in place with a gold stud. His hair was like 
a girl's. He radiated happiness. Miss Hawkins pinched 
herself three times in order not to give in to any senti- 
ment. Yet all through the play—riveted though she 
was—she would glance from the side of her eye at his 
lovely, untroubled, and perfect profile. In fact the 
socket of that eye hurt, so frequently and so lengthily 
did Miss Hawkins glance. Miss Hawkins took issue 
with the costumes and said they should be period and 
who wanted to see those drab, everyday brown things. 
She also thought poorly of lago's enunciation. She 
almost made a scene, so positive was she in her criti- 
cism. But of course the play itself was divine, simply 
divine. At the supper afterward they discussed jeal- 
ousy, and Miss Hawkins was able to assure him that 
she no longer suffered from that ghastly complaint. 
He did. He was a positive pickle of jealousy. "Teach 
me not to be," he said. He almost touched her when 
she drew back alarmed and offended, apparently, by 
the indiscretion. He retrieved things by offering to 
pick up her plastic lighter and light her cigarette. Miss 
Hawkins was enjoying herself. She ate a lot, smoked a 
lot, drank a lot, but at no time did she lose her compo- 
sure. In fact she was mirth personified, and after he 
had dropped her at her front door she sauntered down 
the steps to her basement, then waved her beaded 
purse at him and said as English workmen say, "Mind 
how you go." 

But indoors Miss Hawkins dropped her mask. She 
waltzed about her room, using her shawl as partner, 
did ooh-la-las and oh-lay-lays such as she had not 
done since she hit the boards at twenty. 

"Sweet boy, utterly sweet, utterly well-bred," Miss 
Hawkins assured herself and Clara, who was peeved 
from neglect but eventually had to succumb to this 
carnival and had to dance and lap in accordance with 
Miss Hawkins's ribald humor. God knows what time 
they retired. 

Naturally things took a turn for the better. She and 
he now had a topic to discuss and it was theater. It was 
his ambition too and he had come to England to study 
theater. So, in between pruning and digging and 
manuring, Miss Hawkins was giving her sage opinion 
of things, or endeavoring to improve his projection by 
making him say certain key sentences. She even made 
him sing. She begged him to concentrate on his alto 
notes and to do it comfortably and in utter freedom. 
Miss Hawkins made “no no no" sounds when he 
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Assistent Director: 








NTRODUCING THE NEW LARGE 


AUDI 5000 


AND THE EXTRAORDINARILY GIFTED 
ENGINEERS WHO DESIGNED IT. 


Sterting:clockwise at the bottom of the picture and 
endirg in the center. They are: 


| designed racing cars before com- 
ing to Audi. But the Audi 5000 was 
a bigger challenge. A racing car can be designed to last 
fer a ‘ew races only. That is its job. A passenger car has 
todomuch more. Besides E well, it must last 
a very long time. | knew we had assembled remarkable 
engineering talent. But they surprised even me. 

Werne: Schnize, A high-performance car doesnt 
Interior Design: have to have an interior like the 
cockpit of a fighter plane. | felt it was important for the 
Audi 5000 to have a comfortable atmosphere that was 
not distracting, the same as a driver would find in his 
home. It makeshim a calmer, better driver. 

A man named Timoshenko had a 
theory of construction which could 
help make safe cars. Yet no one had ever tried it. | did 
try it, and the results were remarkable. I believe it will 
take our competitors years to utilize this theory. Some- 
day, perhaps, this construction could save your life. 

Dr. Franz Belles, The Audi 5000 is the largest Ger- 
man car for the money. Yet for all 
its size, it is also surprisingly lively. At about $8,500* we 
feel there isno other car with our combination of room, 
handling, aeceleration, and comfort. 

We have been testing 100 cars in 
the United States and Canada for 
montns before offering the first one for sale. It was the 
only way we could truly know how they perform in all 


Ferdinand Piech, 
Project Director: 


De. Ancon Wimmer, 
Structural Safety: 


Jörg Bensi inger, 
Prototype Evaluation: 
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weather conditions here. Other imports do not do this. 


It looks the way it does because it is 

functional. It is aerodynamically ef- 
ficient, so it requires less machinery to move it. Beauty 

is one thing. But if the design had not worked in the 

wind-tunnel, it would have been thrown out. 

Joseph Eibl, It is better to pulla car than to push 

Chassis Design: it, so l insisted on front-wheel drive. 


Hartmut Warkusz, 
Styling: 
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You have no idea the difference this can make, espe- 


cially on wet or slippery roads. When voutest-drivethe 
Audi 5000, save it for a rainy day. 

Dirk Büsenberg, If you have grown accustomed to 
Acoustics Testing: noise in :mported high-perform- 
ance cars, you must try the Audi 5000. It gives you 
superb performance, yet it will surprise you with its 
quietness. This is why I insisted on true high fidelity 
equipment as an option, instead of a simple radio. 

When I proposedthe 5-cylinder gas- 
oline engine, my colleagues smiled. 
l insisted, even though no one had ever done it before. It 
wasnt easy. But now, I believe we have an engine that 
offers outstanding performance like a 6, and great effi- 
ciency likea 4. They smile a different smile now. 


Franz Hauk, 
Engine Design: 


Dr. Fritz Naumann, 
Power Train Testing: few moving parts as possible to 
make it reliable. Parts that are not in the car can never 
break. It wasnt easy. Sometimes I think they call it the 
Audi 5000 because that's how many dinners] missed. 
Please come in and drive it. It was alot of work. 


“Suggested 1978 retail price $8450, POLE. transp, local taxes, and dealer delivery charges, additional: 
p: j UETY Charges & 





We designed the Audi 5000 withas - 
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slipped inte teror or, as she put it, sank totally into his 
. chest. He was told to pull his voice up again. "Up, up, 
< up from the chest," Miss Hawkins would say, conduct- 


- ing him with her thin wrist and dangling hand, and it 


ds true that the lunchtime strollers in the garden came 


to the conciusion that Miss Hawkins had lost her head. 


^: No, thank you very much, was her unvoiced reply to 
-those snooping people, those spinsters, those divorcees, 
et cetera. She Ead not lost her head or any other part 
of her anatomy either, and what is more, she was not 
going to. The enly concession she made to him was 
that she rougec her cheeks, since she herself admitted 
that her skin was a trifle yellow—all that sunshine in 
Baghdad long 220 and the hepatitis that she had had. 
As time went bẹ she did a bit of mending for him, put 
leather patches«en his sleeves, and tried unsuccessfully 
to interest himan a macrobiotic diet. About this he 
teased her and as he dug up a worm or came across a 
snail in its slow, dewy, mysterious course, he would ask 
Miss Hawkins i? that were a yin or a yang item and 
she would do one of her little involuntary shrugs, toss 
her gray hair, and say, "D'you mind!” He seemed to 
like that apd would provoke her into situations where 
she would have to do those little haughty tosses and 
say, “D’you mind!” 


t was or St. Valentine's Day that he told Miss 
Hewkins he had to quit the flat he was 
“Pm not surprised," she said, evincing great relief, 
and then she went a step further and muttered some- 
thing abou’ tha: sort of people. He was staying with 
“some young people in Notting Hill Gate, and from 
what Miss Hawkins could gather, they hadn't got a 
clue! They slept all hours, they ate at all hours, they 
drew national assistance and spent their time—the 
country’s time—strumming music on their various 
-hideous tora-toms and broken guitars. Miss Hawkins 
-had been against his staying there from the start and, 
indeed, had fretted about their influence over him. He 
. defended them as best he could, said they were 
idealists and that one did the crossword puzzles and 
the other worked in a health juice bar, but Miss 
Hawkins just tipped them off her consciousness as if 
she were tipping something off the end of the shovel. 
She deliberated, then said he must move in with her. 
He was. agkast with relief. He asked did she mean it. 
He stressed what a quiet lodger he would be, and how 
it would be only a matter of weeks until he found 
-another place. 
. “Stay as long as you like," Miss Hawkins said, and 








all through this encounter she was brusque in order 





not to let things slide into a bath of sentiment. But 
inside Miss Hawkins was rippling. 





Christmas Roses 


That evening she went to a supermarket so as to 
stock up with things. She now took her rightful place 
alongside other housewives, alongside women who 
shopped and cared for their men. She would pick up a 
tin, muse over it, look at the price, and then drop it 
with a certain disdain. He would have yin and yang, he 
would have brown rice, and he would have curry 
dishes. Some confusion had entered Miss Hawkins’s 
mind regarding this: she felt that all foreigners, not 
only Indians, liked it. She did, however, choose a mild 
curry. The color was so pretty, being ocher, that she 
thought it would be very flattering on the eyelids, that 
is if it did not sting. Miss Hawkins was becoming more 
beauty-conscious, and plucked her eyebrows again. At 
the cash register she asked for free recipes and made a 
somewhat idiotic to-do when they said they were out 
of them. In fact she flounced off murmuring about 
people's bad manners, bad tempers, and abominable 
breeding. 

That night Miss Hawkins got tipsy. She danced as 
she might dance for him one night. It was all being 
exquisitely planned. He was arriving on the morrow at 
five. It would not be quite dark but it would be dusk, 
and things therefore dim, so that he need not be 
daunted by her little room. His new nest. Before he 
arrived she would have switched on the lamps, put a 
scarf over one; she would have a nice display of for- 
sythia in the tall china jug, she would have the table laid 
for supper, and she would announce that since it was 
his first night they would have a bit of a celebration. 

She ferreted through her six cookery books (those 
from her married days) before deciding on the recipe 
she wanted. Naturally she could not afford anything 
too extravagant, and yet she would not want it to be 
miserly. It must, it simply must, have “bouquet.” She 
had definitely decided on baked eggs with a sprinkling 
of cheese and kidneys cooked in red wine and button 
mushrooms. In fact the wine had been bought for the 
recipe, and Miss Hawkins was busily chiding herself 
for having drunk too much of it. It was a Spanish wine 
and rather heady. Then after dinner, as she envisaged 
it, she would toss a salad. There and then Miss 
Hawkins picked up her wooden spoon and fork and 
began to wave them in the air, and thought how nice it 
was to feel jolly, and thought ahead to the attention 
that awaited him. He would be in a comfortable room, 
he would be the recipient of intelligent theatrical. 
conversation, he could loll in an armchair and think. 
rather than be subjected to the strumming of some 
stupid guitar. He had suggested that he bring some 
wine, and she had already got out the cut glasses, 
washed them and shone them so that their little 
wedges were a sea of instant and changeable rainbows. 


He had not been told the sleeping arrangements, - zx 


but the plan was that he would sleep on a divan and 2 




















that the Victorian folding screen would be placed the 
length of the room when either of them wished to 
retire. Unfortunately Miss Hawkins would have to 
‘pass through his half of the room to get to the bath- 
‘room, but, as she said, a woman who has danced naked 
in Baghdad has no hesitation about passing through a 
gentleman's room in her robe. She realized that there 
would be little debacles, perhaps misunderstandinas, 
but the difficulties could be worked out. She had no 
doubt but that they would end in harmony. She sat at 
the small round supper table and passed things po- 
litely. She was practicing. Miss Hawkins had mot 
passed an entree dish for years. She decided to use the 
. linen napkins, and got out two of her mother's bcne 
napkin holders. They smelled of vanilla. "Nice man 
coming," she would tell her little dog, as she tripped 
about tidying her drawers, dusting her dressing takle, 
and debating the most subtle position for a photograph 
of her from her cabaret days. 

At length, and without fully undressing, Miss Hew- 
kins flopped onto her bed with her little dog beside ber. 
Miss Hawkins had such dratted nightmares, stuoid 
rigmaroles in which she was incarcerated, or ones in 
which she had to carry furniture or cater in nothing for 
a long line of people. Indeed an unsavory one, in which 
a cow pat became confused with a fried egg. Oh, vas 
she vexed! She blamed the wine and she thanked :he 
gods that she had not touched the little plum pudd:ng 
which she had bought as a surprise for the Sunday 
meal. Her hands trembled and she was definitely on 
edge. 


n the garden Miss Hawkins kept looking 
toward her own door lest he arrive early, est 
she miss him. Her heart was in a dither. She 

thought, “Supposing he changes his mind, or suppos- 
ing he brings his horrid friends, or supposing he stays 
out all night," and each new crop of supposing made 
Miss Hawkins more bad-tempered. Supposing he did 
not arrive. Unfortunately it brought to mind those 
earlier occasions in Miss Hawkins’s life when she nad 
‘been disappointed, nay, jilted: the day when she aad 
packed to go abroad with her diamond-smuggiing 
lover who never came, and when somehow, out of 


shock, she had remained fully dressed, with even her 
lace gloves on, in her tocking chair for two days until 
her cleaning woman came. She also remembered that 
a man proposed to her, gave her an engagement ring, 
and was in fact already married. A bigamist. But, as 
he had the gall to tell her, he did not feel emotionally 
married; and then to make matters worse, he took 
photos of his children, twins, out of his wallet. Other 
losses came back to her and she remembered bitterly 
her last tour in the provinces, when people laughed 
and guffawed at her and even threw eggs. 

By lunchtime Miss Hawkins was quite distraught, 
and she wished that she had a best friend. She even 
wished that there were some telephone service by 
which she could ring up an intelligent person, prefer- 
ablv a woman, and tell her the whole saga and have 
her fears dismissed. 

By three o'clock Miss Hawkins was pacing her 
floor. The real trouble had been admitted. She was 
afraid. Afraid of tlie obvious. She might become 
attached, she might fall a fraction in love, she might 
cross the room, or, shyly, he might cross the room, and 
a wonderful surprise embrace might ensue, and Then. 
It was that Then that horrified her. She shuddered, 
she let out an involuntary No. She could not bear to 
see him leave, even leave amicably. She dreaded suit- 
cases, packing, goodbyes, stoicism, chin-up, her empty 
hand, the whole unbearable lodestone of it. She could 
not have him there. Quickly she penned the note; then 
she got her coat, her handbag, and her little dog in its 
basket, and flounced out. 


The note was on the top step under a milk bottle. It 
was addressed to him. The message said: 

"YOU MUST NEVER EVER UNDER ANY CIRCUM- 
STANCES COME HERE AGAIN." 


Miss Hawkins took a taxi to Victoria and thence a 
train to Brighton. She had an invalid friend there to 
whom she owed a visit. In the train, as she looked out 
at the sooty suburbs, Miss Hawkins was willing to 
concede that she had done a very stupid thing indeed, 
but it had to be admitted that it was not the most 
stupid thing she could have done. The most stupid 
thing would have been to welcome him in. [.] 
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: | : C A - -.. hs Christmas give people what they really want from an instant camera—bright, briljant - B 
| cobr! The kind of color you get with Kodak instant film, the heart of every Kodakinstantcamera. ^ . E 
(007. v Se your good times come to color in minutes—in pictures protected by an elegant re e EMNI 






. Satinluxe" finish. Pictures you can take using an accessory Kodak instant (electronic) flash. 
- s Picturesthat can be made into beautiful color copyprints 
4, -andeniargements.  — 
ud oa s Christmas, remember—great 
ant color staris with great instant color 
.. film. PF-10 Kodak instant color film. The 
< heart of every Kodak instant camera. 
NOW SAVE $10 on Kodak instant cameras and 
Ses your photo dealer for details. 





































_ BEHOLD 
THE HUNTER 





by Nelson Bryant 


What is a man who in one week can be 
entranced by a Beethoven symphony, a Manet, 
a line of poetry, and in the next be equally 
<- caught up in following the trail of a wild 

. animal through the snow-filled woods? An 
outdoorsman and writer offers this answer. 


utside the log cabin, dawn arrives reluctantly. 

The light snow that fell the day before has 

nearly disappeared in the overnight thzw, 

and a cold, gray mist shrouds the upper portions of “he 
mountains that surround us. 

One by one, my four deer-hunting companiens 
depart. I am left alone and the only sound breaking :he 
silence of our wilderness hideaway is the snapping of 
burning chunks of hardwood in the heavy cast-iron 
stove that once served the cook in a logging carp. 
Lighted anew each morning when we rise at 4:30, it 
soon makes the place so warm I am forced to remove 
my woolen shirt in order to be comfortable. 

The stove's efficiency delights me—-one needs to 
-stoke it only about every two hours—and over the 
-years I have baked bread, pies, and biscuits in its ca»a- 


¿= > cious oven and have had many good soups and chew- 
. -ders simmering on its back corners. The odor of 
.- woodsmcke creeping from it, a sweet-sad aroma tat 


.. evokes memories of good friends and good times in 
< years past, also touches, I like to believe, something 


-lurking in my genes from the time when my hunting 


.. forebears squatted on their haunches about an open 
fire. 
In this place, the far reaches of northern Mew 


3 i Hampshire, we hunt deer in the classic manner, each 
`- man moving through the woods a 


lone, matching his 


Les 


_ stamina and powers of observation against those of the 
. animal pursued. (I use the word "classic" in a limited 
sense, for it applies only to that period which began a 


= : few hundred. years ago, when gunpowder and the 





relatively high degree of success. In the beginning— 
when fruit- and nut-eating man lost his forest habitat 
because of encroaching ice and cold weather and was 
forced to hunt on the open grasslands—there was no 
way he could succeed except by joining others in an 
effort not unlike today's deer drive.) Here we do not 
indulge in the deer drives so common in the low coun- 
try, where patches of woods surrounded by meadows 
or farmland lend themselves to such endeavors; where 
gangs of men move noisily—or at least with no 
attempt at stealth—through likely deer habitat, push- 
ing the animals toward others waiting on stand. Even 
if we wished to stage a drive, we would need a 
regiment to do so in the wild country we hunt, for 
hardwoods and conifers stretch in unbroken ranks for 
mile upon mile through river valleys and across moun- 
tains dark in the distance. 

Reluctant to tackle my notebook, I have wasted as 
much time as I can justify in feeding the fire and 
adjusting the damper, but am given a short reprieve 
when a snowshoe fabbit appears from under the 
hemlocks at a corner of the clearing outside. He has a 
rather disreputable appearance—like one who has 
clothed himself at a rummage sale—for this is the 
time of year when his brown pelt of summer begins to 
turn white. This shift, triggered by the shortening 
hours of daylight, will continue until he is almost pure 


white except for the tips of his ears. For a moment— . 


thinking of a rabbit pie—1 contemplate shooting him, — 


but one varying hare would only be enough for two 


muzzle-loading rifle and powder horn and 
MÀ. leave for the mountain ridge east of camp. 
There are sometimes as many deer near the bottom of 
the ridge, but getting to the summit is a climb I enjoy. 
I will never become a truly expert deer hunter-—and 
| have been at it for thirty-five years— because | 





cannot shuck off the thoughts and images of the civil- — 


ized world in which most of my life is spent, canno 


wo hours later, my writing done, I pick up my 2 K 










become a total predator naked of any emotion save the 
desire to kill. | 

That day, the last mist-draped rocky height 
achieved, ! was more preoccupied than usual and the 
urge to hunt was muted. I laid the rifle and the powder 
horn on a fallen, moss-covered log beside me and 
wondered why I had chosen to go forth with them 
rather than wita the modern high-powered rifle com- 
plete with telescopic sight that I had also brought to 
the cabin. Was I merely engaging in a silly game that 
had no real meaning? Was the choice of the antique 
weapon, which«ertainly limited my chance of success, 
an indication that I did not really want to kill, or was I 
trying to make the hunt more real by using a rifle from 
an era when the hunter's role was important to his 
family's survival? 

Was I a pathetic middle-aged man attempting to 
obscure with mtual an act that no longer had any 
validity? | 

The answer to these questions—after long delibera- 
tion during which I shared a bag of peanuts with a 
friendly chipmunk, and after many more contempla- 
tive hours in the next four days—was no, and follow- 
ing is some of the terrain I covered in my quest for 
self-understanding. 

I cannot. to begin with, forget the controversial tele- 
vision film of 1975, The Guns of Autumn. After a 





private screening of the film prior to its public release, 
I returned to my desk and wrote in the first two para- 
graphs of my Wood, Field and Stream column for the 
New York Times: 


If one were planning to portray the glories of love 
between man and woman in a television documentary, 
then devoted the entire show to the antics of a drunken 
clod in a bordello, one would achieve the same level of 
truth realized in the CBS News 90-minute film, The 
Guns of Autumn. 

Purporting to be a fair example of hunting in Amer- 
ica, the show instead focused on the shooting of bears in 
a city dump, the hurly-burly of opening day at a public 
waterfowl hunting area, running a bear with hounds, 
Jeeps and two-way radios, then keeping the animal 
treed until the women and children can gather about to 
witness the kill, and the slaughter of exotic big game 
animals in a mile-square preserve on the outskirts of 
Detroit. 


The show troubled me deeply because I had to 
believe that those who made it truly felt that they were 
offering an honest portrayal of hunting in the United 
States, and if they, as trained newsmen, could be so 
misled, what of the attitudes held by the public toward 
hunting? | 

I knew, of course, that of the estimated 20 million 
hunters in this country there are certainly a significant 








n all of a deer during transportation. New 
. from one extreme to the other in this wise. Any dzer 





JA number whose hunting and shooting skills are virtually 
.. nonexistent, whose manner is boorish, and whose 
- knowledge of the creatures they seek to kill, aad of tie 
~ natural world, is minimal. 

I contrast the so-called hunting slobs with my afore- 
© mentioned four hunting friends moving silently 
through the mountains and valleys observirg every- 
thing, for they are excellent woodsmen. Wien thzy 
return to the cabin at dark, they will, whether success- 
ful or not, warm slowly to their stories of what thzy 
have seen and done. One evening one of them arrived 
an hour after sundown and it was not until he was 
halfway through his supper that we learned the reason 
for his tardiness: he had lost time dragging a deer 
three miles down the mountain to the bank of a river a 
mile from camp, from which spot the animal was 
retrieved the next day with the aid of a cartcp boat. 

Much of the anti-hunting sentiment in this country 
is directed against the deer hunter, probably becatse 
he and his slain quarry are highly visible. Also, deer 
are lovely, graceful creatures with whom everyone can 
empathize. 

The annual whitetail and mule deer (the latter in 
the Midwest, West, and Far West) kill by Funters in 
recent years has averaged about 2,225,000 arimals. In 
the East, Pennsylvania and New York are tbe leading 
whitetail states, with a respective average kil of about 
140,000 and 100,000 animals each year. In New York, 
some 650,000 deer hunters went forth last year, 
including archers and those with muzzle-locding and 
modern firearms. 

Although a few hunters may gain some gretificat on 
from displaying the evidence of their success, mos’, | 
believe, would rather get the deer home, butchered, 
and into the freezer with a minimum of public attzn- 
tion. But in many states the law requires that all or a 
portion of a deer be displayed during trans ortation. 
In the Northeast, only three states, Pennsylvaria, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, allow hunters to conceal 
Work goes 


taken on a regular license in New York may be 
completely out of sight while being moved. This «ill 
— usually accounts for about 55 percent of the total. “he 
. remaining 45 percent are those shot under the so- 
called deer management permits, and those animals 
must be carried completely outside the car or in the 
open bed of a pickup truck. In Connecticut, the aw 
requiring slain deer to be visible does not apply to 
those taken under crop-protection permits. The bzsic 





Non Bryant w was s born on Martha' S vieda where Fe 
has lived much of his life, and wanders woods, fizlds, 
surf, and streams in his capacity as columnist for 

the New York Times. 


argument for having deer visible during transportation 
is that it gives law enforcement officers a legitimate 
reason for stopping a car to check licenses and fire- 
arms. Such a law clearly exists for the protection of 
deer, but some fish and game officials—usually those 
not involved with law enforcement—feel that elimi- 
nating the anti-hunting sentiment generated by the 
parade of dead animals is more important than 
gaining assistance in apprehending lawbreakers. 

Richard Cronin of the Massachusetts Division of 
Fisheries and Wildlife tells of the woman who called 
him to say that while she had never been opposed to 
hunting, she had to report that driving along the 
highway behind a car bearing a dead deer had literally 
made her ill, given her nightmares that evening, and 
deeply disturbed the children riding with her. 

I recall returning from a deer-hunting trip in New 
Hampshire with my brother a few years ago. That 
state's law says that only a portion of the creature 
must be visible, so we put our deer in the back of my 
suburban wagon with only one hoof showing out the 
back window. That was enough, however, to cause à 
pretty girl driving a sports car to pull alongside us, 
sound her horn, and then salute us with the one- 
fingered international gesture of disdain. 

Deer hunters themselves are often very visible, and 
when they reach high concentrations they can be 
disturbing to the eye and the sensibilities. During deer 
week on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, where I live, 
the woods are filled with yelping, howling men driving 
deer. Shotguns boom throughout the day and the slugs 
from them snap and whine through the scrub oaks and 
pitch pines. Nearly every roadside has its platoons of 
unkempt men, each wearing a fluorescent orange vest 
and usually a hat of the same color. This clownlike 
garb, which adds a strident note to the whole 
enterprise, is distasteful to many hunters, myself 
among them, but it is required by law in a number of 
states, including Massachusetts, and even where it is 
not mandatory hunters often wear it for self-protec- 
tion. Fluorescent orange, which shows up at incredible 
distances in the woods even in bad light, has proved 
effective in preventing hunters from shooting each 
other. 


ntil quite recently, I thought that most of the 
resistance to hunting came from those who 
believed that certain species were being 
endangered or those who could not stomach the idea 
that anyone could gain pleasure from a pursuit in which 
the ultimate goal is the killing of some bird or animal. 
But a recent survey by Batten, Barton, Durstine and 


Osborn, Inc. of New York City for. the Nansnübon 
Shooting Sports Foundation seems to reveal that the 





















n average nen-hunter is not opposed to the killing of wild 
game per se, but feels 1) that too many hunters are so 
~ inept that they wound birds or animals which later die 


` an agonizing death; 2) that because many hunters are 





2 ined they are dangerous to protected species, 
= including amen; and 3) that many hunters discard the 


: trappings of eivilization when afield, trespassing, 
. = destroying property, and, in general, behaving like 


- boors. 

Most irformed observers of the hunting scene in the 
United States would probably agree that almost with- 
out excepiion 7 species of bird or animal threatened 
with extinction is being hunted. Game management 
techniques anc the laws that implement them have the 
situation in hand. 

Near the end of the last century in New York State, 
for exampie, the whitetail deer herd in the Catskills 
. was nonexistent, and the same was nearly true of the 
Adirondack herd. The unprotected animals had been 
pushed out or eliminated by early farmers who not 
only cleared land and destroyed deer habitat but also 
relied heawily on the animals for meat. In the Adiron- 
dacks, logging camp operators used the whitetail as a 
major source of food. In 1912, a New York State law 
making it illegal to shoot does was passed, and, with 
certain exceptions (including the aforementioned 
management permits), has been in effect ever since. 

Clearly, the recent average annual kill of about 
100,000 deer in New York indicates the validity of 
management techniques and demonstrates also that 
the species is not endangered. 

Why not, some argue, simply stop hunting deer? 
This could be done. The herds throughout the nation 
would double almost overnight, and then, having 
exceeced the capacity of the range to sustain them, 
millions e? animals would die of starvation. Eventu- 
ally, deer populations would dwindle to what the 
. damaged habitat could sustain. The deer would also, 
. for many years, be smaller and less healthy than they 
. are at the present time. 

Some dedicated anti-hunters suggest that we simply 
hire professional hunters to kill the excess deer and 
turn the meat over to needy people. But the hunter 





© < feels thai members of his fraternity have contrib- 
< uted—th: rough: among other things, license fees, taxes 


< on sporting arms and ammunition, membership in 
` conservation groups, purchase of federal duck stamps, 
and gifts to Ducks Unlimited—more than any other 
. single greup tc the cause of the creatures he pursues. 
.. He also feels that he probably has a better under- 
. Standing of the natural world and a greater love for it 











.. —. than does the average non-hunter. Therefore he reacts 
. in various ways to the attack launched against him by 
= such. groups as the Fund for Animals and the Friends l 


S of Ar : 





| nals, Seme lash out angrily, some retreat into 


Behold the Hunter 


silence, others attempt a reasoned explanation of their 
sport. 

Most American hunters come from rural back- 
grounds wherein going afield with gun and dog was as 
natural to them as haunting the neighborhood pool 
hall was to their urban counterparts. But even the man 
who is steeped in the tradition of hunting sometimes, 
particularly as he grows older, becomes less interested 
in a full game bag than in the mystique of the hunt. It 
may be that when the first flush of young manhood is 
over, when the body begins its inevitable decline, one 
gains a new sense of the fragility of life. Or it may also 
happen that some personal experience, perhaps shoot- 
ing an animal that escapes to die a lingering death, 
makes a man curtail or end his hunting. 


uring World War II, while recuperating in a 
hospital in Wales after taking a machine 
gun bullet through the chest a few days 

after my parachute infantry regiment dropped into 
Normandy, I resolved that 1 would never again pull 
the trigger on a living thing, man or beast. But 
between that June and that September body and spirit 
partially mended. I left the hospital just in time to 
make the jump into Holland, and when I went home 
after the war I returned to hunting. 

I would be dissembling if I said that shooting a bird 
or an animal brings me pure pleasure, and many 
hunters experience a twinge of uneasiness at the sight 
of a dying or dead animal. With the hoped-for culmi- 
nation comes a feeling of regret, sometimes even a 
vague fear that something is wrong. But all meat- 
eating men, hunters or not, are caught in this enigma, 
and it seems absurd to suggest that the man who buys 
his meat or fowl at the market and thereby avoids the 
ultimate encounter—the death of the creature he 
consumes—is a more honorable or sensitive fellow 
than one who slaughters his own pigs or MODE his own 
game. 

I have even felt squeamish when the cold, taut body 
of a lovely trout shudders in my hand after I rap its 
head with a stick. But this never-ending cycle of birth 
and dying, of one species providing food for another, is 
inescapable. To live, I must consume something that 
was once alive, and to live fully, I must, at present, 
continue to hunt. | 

I eat everything I kill, or, if I am far from home and 
cannot get the game back, give it to someone who will. 
For most of us, however, hunting for food is not a 
reasonable justification for the pursuit. We would do 
much better, from an economic point of view, to go to 
the corner market. 

What is a man who in one week can be entranced by 
a Beethoven symphony, a Manet, a line of posin and 











in the next be equally caught up in following the trail 
of a wild animal through the snow-filled woods? The 
mind reels at trying to embrace this. Vague images 
form, re-form, and dissolve, and what finally comes to 
us, if we are fortunate, is a creature wisdom that 
allows us to live with what we can only dimly compre- 
hend. 

In some of us the primal urge for the chase survives, 
and it is not the result of a disordered psyche or 
repressed sexuality. (A woman wrote me after one of 
my hunting columns appeared: "Good luck, big bcy! 
You're another of those little men running through tae 
woods with the only gun in your hand that will ever 20 
off") 

As I look back on my deer-hunting of last season, it 
seems clear that I was not consumed by lust of any 
description. I carried my muzzle-loading rifle with me 
through eight days of hunting in southwestern New 
Hampshire and another five days in the northern pert 
of the state, and during that time I had only one 
glimpse of an animal, at which I did not fire because 
one has to be certain of a clean kill with only one shot 
at his disposal. After that, I took part in the last two 
days of the Massachusetts muzzle-loading deer season 
with equal lack of success. (Many states, includiag 
Massachusetts, have a muzzle-loading, or primitive 
weapon, deer season in addition to the one in which 
modern firearms may be used.) 

The first creature to fall to my muzzle-loader this 
year was a varying hare in Vermont. With the hare— 
and two more given me by my hunting companions of 
that day—1 journeyed to my married daughter's 
apartment in Amherst, Massachusetts, and while her 
husband was at work and she at her classes, I prepared 
them a rice and hasenpfeffer supper with panfried 
smelts, also from Vermont, as the first course. Bo:h 
were well received, and that candlelit meal, for me at 
least, brought the wheel of life full circle. 

Once celebrated in saga and song, often the mcst 
important man in the village, one upon whom many 
relied for sustenance and whom all young men strove 
to emulate, the hunter in America, now besieged by a 
vocal and often intelligent army of detractors, must, if 





he is at all sensitive, wonder if he is indeed an anachro- 
nism possessed by some madness that others have 
managed to throw off. And yet, he should also realize 
that over the centuries, the hunter has been more in 
tune with the natural world than most of his contem- 
poraries. 

In his remarkable book The Hunting Hypothesis, 
Robert Ardrey notes that man has been hunting for at 
least three million years, or 99 percent of his time on 
earth, and observes that "throughout that time natural 
selection accepted or discarded individuals or groups 
in terms of a single standard, our capacity to survive as 
hunters. Are we to believe, as so many victims of fash- 
ionable thought will assert, that such selection left no 
mark on us?" 

Ardrey's postulate—which will disturb many 
readers—is that the basic elements of our nature, 
"which we regard as so nobly our own . . . sharing, 
cooperation, responsibility, courage, self-sacrifice, loy- 
alty," came into being because "we were meat-eating 
hunters." 

Man's ability to use tools, to store information in 
writing, to stockpile food, and to manipulate his envi- 
ronment is at once his glory and his despair, for when 
he shifted from a hunter society to the agricultural- 
industrial age he began to insulate himself from this 
planet and to inflict damage on it. The leisure time 
gained gave birth to scientists, philosophers, painters, 
composers, musicians, and poets whose work certainly 
represents the rarest blend of intellect and soul, but 
with it came a despoiling industrial fury that has 
continued unabated. 

Now the challenge for us (all arrogance and belief 
that science and technology can solve everything shed 
away) is to recognize that we only share Earth with 
other living things and that its resources are finite. 

Hunting, properly done, is not an outworn cruelty 
but rather a manifestation of man's desire to re- 
establish or maintain a union with the natural world. 
There are various paths to this marriage, and those 
who wish to achieve it—whether hunters, naturalists, 
or bird watchers—should join hands to preserve that 
which they seek to enter. O 
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ROMAN WALL PAINTING 
(A fragment of the fifth 
style from the famed 

“Motel of the Mysteries.") 
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INFLATABLE CATHEDRAL 
. to create a distinguished setting at a moment's not 








EARLY WORK ON THE GRAND CANYO: 
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An Atlantic “First” by B. D'J. Pancake 


open the truck's door, step onto the brick side 
street. | look at Company Hill again, all sort of 
| worn dowa and round. A long time ago it was 
real craggy, and stood like an island in the Teays 
River. It took over a million years to make that smooth 
little hill, end I've looked all over it for trilobites. | 
think how it has:always been there and always will be, 
at least for as long as it matters. The air is smoky with 
summertime. A bunch of starlings swim over me. I was 
born in this coantry and I have never very much 
wanted to leave. | remember Pop's dead eyes looking 
at me. They were real dry, and that took something 
out of me. | shut the door, head for the café. 
c Psee a concrete patch in the street. It’s shaped like 
— -. Florida. and I recollect what I wrote in Ginny's year- 
book: We will live on mangoes and love.” And she up 
and left without me—two years she's been down there 
without me. ‘She sends me postcards with alligator 
wrestlers: and flamingos on the front. She never asks 
me any questions. I feel like a real fool for what 1 
| wrote, and go inio the café. 
| - The place i is empty, and I rest in the cooled air. 
Tinker Reilly’s little sister pours my coffee. She has 
'ood hips. 1 ‘hey a 































| are kind of like Ginny's and they slope 
n nice curves to her legs. Hips and legs like that climb 
teps into airplanes. She goes to the counter end and 
coffs down the rest of her sundae. I smile at her, but 
he's jailbai .. Jailbait and black snakes are two things 
Y won' t touch with a window pole. One time I used an 
old black s ake 1 for a bullwhip, snapped the sucker's 


head off, and Pop beat hell out of me with it. I think 
how Pop could make me pretty mad sometimes. I 
grin. 

I think about last night when Ginny called. Her old 
man drove her down from the airport in Charleston. 
She was already bored. Can we get together? Sure. 
Maybe do some brew? Sure. Same old Colly. Same 
old Ginny. She talked through her beak. I wanted to 
tell her Pop had died, and Mom was on the warpath to 
sell the farm, but Ginny was talking through h her beak. 
It gave me the creeps. 

Just like the cups give me the creeps. F look at the 
cups hanging on pegs by the storefront. They’re decal- 
named and covered with grease and dust. There’s four 
of them, and one is Pop’s, but that isn’t what gives me 
the creeps. The cleanest one is Jim’s. It’s clean because 
he still uses it, but it hangs there with the rest. 
Through the window, I can see him crossing the street. 
His joints are cemented with arthritis. T. think of how 
long it'll be before I croak, but Jim is old, and it gives 
me the creeps to see his cup hanging up there. I go to 
the door to help him in. 

He says, “Tell the truth, now," and his old paw 
pinches my arm. 

I say, "Can't do her." I help him to his m 

I pull this globby rock from my pocket, and slap it 
on the counter in front of Jim. He turns it with his. 
drawn hand, examines it. | 
“Probably Permian. You buy again.” I can t win with ES 
him. He knows them all. vous. 


“Gastropod,” " he says - 








“I still can't find a trilobite,” I say. 
! "There are a few," he says. "Not many. Most of -he 
- < outcrops around here are too late for them." 
The girl brings Jim's coffee in his cup, and we wa-ch 
. her pump back to the kitchen. Good hips. 

. "You see that?" He jerks his head toward her. 

I say, "Moundsville Molasses.” I can spot jailtait 
by a mile. 

"Hell, girl S age never stopped your dad and me in 
Michigan.” 

"Tell the truth." 

"Sure. You got to time it so you nail the first freizht 
out when your pants are up." 

I look at the windowsill. It is speckled with the crisp 
skeletons of flies. “Why'd you and Pop leave Michi- 
gan?" 

The crinkles around Jim's eyes go slack. He sz ys, 
"The war,” and sips his coffee. 

I say, “He never made it back there.” 

"Me either—always wanted to—there or Gerraa- 
ny—-just to look around.” 

"Yeah, he promised to show me where you all 
buried that silverware and stuff during the war." 

He says, "On the Elbe. Probably plowed up by 
now." 

My eye socket reflects in my coffee, steam caris 
around my face, and 1 feel a headache coming on. I 
look up to ask Tinker's sister for an aspirin, but she is 
giggling in the kitchen. 

"That's where he got that wound," Jim says. “Get it 
on the Elbe. He was out a long time. Cold, Jesus, it was 
cold. I had him for dead, but he came to. Says, ‘I been 
all over the world’; says, ‘China’s so pretty, Jim.’ " 

"Dreaming?" 

“I don't know. I quit worrying about that stuff years 
ago." 

Tinker's sister comes up with her coffeepot to make 
us for a tip. I ask her for an aspirin, and see she's got a 
" pimple on her collarbone. I don’t remember secing 
pictures of China. I watch little sister's hips. 

“Trent still wanting your place for that housing 
project?" 

"Sure," I say. "Mom'll probably sell it, too. I can't 
run the place like Pop did. Cane looks bad as hell." I 
drain off my cup. I'm tired of talking about the farm. 
"Going out with Ginny tonight," I say. 

"Give her that for me," he says. He takes a poke at 
. my whang. I don't like it when he talks about her like 
that. He sees I don't like it, and his grin slips. "Found 
-a lot of gas for her old man. One hell of a guy beore 
bis. wife isle out." 





B. D'J. Pancake has been studying the writing of fictior at 
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I wheel on my stool, clap his weak old shoulder I 
think of Pop, and try to joke. “You stink so bad the 
uncertaker’s following you.” 

He laughs. “You were the ugliest baby ever born, 
you know that?” 

I grin, and start out the door. I can hear him shout 
to little sister: "Come on over here, honey, I got a joke 
for you." 


he sky has a film. Its heat burns through the 

salt on my skin, draws it tight. I start the truck, 

drive west along the highway built on the dry 
bec of the Teays. There's wide bottoms, and the hills 
on 2ither side have yellowy billows the sun can't burn 
off. I pass an iron sign put up by the WPA: "Surveyed 
by George Washington, the Teays River Pike." I see 
fields and cattle where buildings stand, picture them 
from some long-off time. 

I turn off the main road to our house. Clouds make 
the sunshine blink light and dark in the yard. I look 
agzin at the spot of ground where Pop fell. He had lain 
spread-eagled in the thick grass after a sliver of metal 
from his old wound passed to his brain. I remember 
thinking how beaten his face looked with prints in it 
from the grass. 

I reach the high barn, and start my tractor, then 
drive to the knob at the end of our land and stop. I sit 
there, smoke, look again at the cane. The rows curve 
tigat, but around them is a sort of scar of clay, and the 
leaves have a purplish blight. I don't wonder about the 
blight. I know the cane is too far gone to worry about 
the blight. Far off, somebody chops wood, and the ax- 
bites echo back to me. The hillsides are baked here and 
have heat-ghosts. Our cattle move to the wind gap, 
and birds hide in caps of trees where we never cut the 
timber for pasture. I look at the wrinkly old boundary 
post. Pop set it when the hobo and soldier days were 
over. It is a locust-tree post, and will be there a long 
time. A few dead morning glories cling to it. 

"I'm just not no good at it,” I say. “It just don't do 
to work your ass off at something you're not no good 
at.” 

The snapping stops. I listen to the beat of grass- 
hopper wings, and strain to spot blight on the far side 
of the bottoms. 


1 say, “Yessir, Colly, you couldn't grow pole beans. A 


in a pile of horseshit." 

I squash my cigarette against the floor plate. I don’ t 
want a fire. I press the starter, and bump around the 
fie.ds, then down to the ford of the drying creek, and 
up the other side. Turkles fall from logs into stagnant 
pools. I stop my machine. The cane here is just as bad. 
I rub a sunburn into the back of my neck. 


I say, "Shot to hell, Gin. Can't do nothing right” eg 















I lean back, :ry to forget these fields and flanking 
hills. A long time before me or these tools, the Teays 
flowed here. | can almost feel the cold waters and the 
tickling the trilebites make when they crawl. All the 
water from the old mountains flowed west. But the 
land lifted. I have only the bottoms and stone animals 
I collect. I blink and breathe. My father is a khaki 
cloud ia the canebrakes, and Ginny is no more to me 
than the bitter smell in the blackberry briers up on the 
ridge. 

I take up my sack and gaff for a turkle. Some quick 
chubs flash under the bank. In the moss-dapples, I see 
rings spread where a turkle ducked under. This sucker 
is mine. The peol smells like rot, and the sun is a 
hardish brown. 

| wade in. He goes for the roots of a log. I shove 
around, and feel my gaff twitch. This is a smart turkle, 
but still a sucker. I bet he could pull liver off a hook for 
the rest of his days, but he is a sucker for the roots that 
hold him while | work my gaff. I pull him up, and see 
he is a snapper. He's got his stubby neck curved 
around, biting at the gaff. I lay him on the sand, and 
take out Pop's kaife. I step on the shell, and press hard. 
That fat neck gets skinny quick, and sticks way out. A 
little blood oozes from the gaff wound into the grit, but 
when I slice, a puddle forms. 

A voice says, “Get a dragon, Colly?" 

| shiver a little, and look up. It's only the loansman 
standing on the:creekbank in his tan suit. His face is 
splotched pink, and the sun is turning his glasses 
black. 

“I crave then: now and again,” I say. I go on slitting 
gristle, skinning: back the shell. 

“Aw, your daddy loved turtle meat," the guy says. 

I listen to scratching cane leaves in the late sun. I 
dump the tripes into the pool, bag the rest, and head 
up the ford. I say, "What can I do for you?" 

This guy starts up: “I saw you from the road— just 
. came down to see about my offer.” 
|. "[ told you yesterday, Mr. Trent. It ain't mine to 
sel." I tone it dawn. I don't want hard feelings. "You 
got to talk to Mon 

Blood drips from the poke to the dust. It makes dark 
paste. Trent pockets his hands, looks over the cane. A 
-cloud blocks the sun, and my crop glows greenish in 
the shade. 

“This is about the last real farm left around here,” 
Trent says. 

. "Blight'll get what the dry left,” I say. I shift the 
sack to my free hand. I see I’m giving in. I’m letting 
this guy go and push me around. 

*How's your mother getting along?” he says. I see 
no eyes behind his smoky glasses. | 

"Pretty good.” | say. "She's wanting to move to 
Akron.” I swing the sack a little toward Ohio, and 





























spray some blood on Trent's pants. “Sorry,” I say. 


|. "It'll come out," he says, but I hope not. | grin ind 
..watch the turkle's mouth gape on the sand. "Well, 


< why Akron?” he says. “Family there?” 


. I nod. “Hers,” I say. "She'll take you up on the 
offer." This hot shadow saps me, and my voice is a 
whisper. I throw the sack to the floor plate, climb up to 
grind the starter. I feel better in a way I’ve never 
known. The hot metal seat burns through my jeans. 
“Saw Ginny at the post office," this guy shouts. 
"She sure is a pretty." 
. I wave, almost smile, as I gear to lumber up the dirt 
road. I pass Trent's dusty Lincoln, move away from 
my bitten cane. It can go now; the stale seed, the 
drought, the blight—it can go when she signs the 
papers. I know I will always be to blame, but it can’t 
just be my fault. ‘What about you?" I say. “Your side 
hurt all that morning, but you wouldn't see no doc:or. 
Nosir, you had to see that your dumb boy got the crop 
put proper in the ground." I shut my trap to keep from 
talking like a fool. 


stop my tractor on the terraced road to the bzrn, 

and look back across the cane to the creekted. 

Yesterday, Trent said the bottoms would be 
filled with dirt. That will put the houses above flcod, 
but it'll raise the flood line. Under all those houses, my 
_ turkles will turn to stone. Our Herefords make rusty 
patches on the hill. I see Pop's grave, and worder if the 
new high waters will get over it. 

I watch the cattle play. A rain must be coming. A 
rain is always coming when cattle play. Sometimes 
they play for snow, but mostly it is rain. After Pop 
whipped the daylights out of me with that black snzke, 
he hung it on a fence. But it didn't rain. The ca:tle 
weren't playing, and it didn't rain, but I kept my 
mouth shut. The snake was bad enough, I didn't want 
the belt too. 

-I look a long time at that hill. My first time with 
Ginny was in the tree-cap of that hill. I think of Fow 
close we could be then, and maybe even now, I don't 
know. I'd like to go with Ginny, fluff her hair in any 
other field. But I can see her in the post office. I bet 


"es was sending postcards to some guy in Florida. 


I drive on to the barn, stop under the shed. 1 wipe 
sweat from my face with my sleeve, and see how the 
seams have slipped from my shoulders. If I sit rigid, I 
can fill them again. The turkle is moving in the sack, 
and it gives me the creeps to hear his shell clinking 
against the gaff. I take the poke to the spigot to clean 
the game. Pop always liked turkle in a mul'igan. He 
talked a lot about mulligan and the jungles just an 
hour before I found him. : 

I wonder what it will be like when Ginny comes by. I 


£80 


hope she's not talking through her beak. Maybe she'll 
take me to her house this time. If her momma had 
been anybody but Pop's cousin, her old man would let 
me go to her house. Screw him. But I can talk to 
Ginny. I wonder if she remembers the plans we made 
for the farm. And we wanted kids. She always nagged 
about a peacock. I will get her one. - 

I smile as I dump the sack into the rusty sink, but 
the barn smell—the hay, the cattle, the gasoline—it 
reminds me. Me and Pop built this barn. I look at 
every nail with the same dull pain. 

i clean the meat, and lay it out on a piece of cloth 
torn from an old bed sheet. I fold the corners, walk to 
the house. 

The air is hot, but it sort of churns, and the set 
screens in the kitchen window rattle. From inside, T 
can hear Mom and Trent talking on the front porch, 
and | leave the window up. It is the same come-on he 
gave me yesterday, and I bet Mom is eating it up. She 
probably thinks about tea parties with her cousins in 
Akron. She never listens to what anybody says. She 
just says all right to anything anybody but me or Pop 
ever said. She even voted for Hoover before they got 
married. I throw the turkle meat into a skillet, get a 
beer. Trent softens her up with me; I prick my ears. 

“I would wager on Colly’ § agreement, " he says. I 
can still hear a hill twang in his voice. 

“I told him Sam'd put him on at Goodrich," she 
says. "They'd teach him a trade." 

“And there are a good many young people in Akron. 
You know he'd be happier." I think how his voice 
sounds like a damn TV. 

"Well, he's awful good to keep me company. Don't 
go out none since Ginny took off to that college." — 

"There's a college in Akron," he says, but I shut the 
window. 

| lean against the sink, rub my hands across my - 
face. The smell of turkle has soaked between my 
fingers. It's the same smell as the pools. 

Through the door to the living room, I see the rock 
case Pop built for me. The white labels show up behind 
the dark gloss of glass. Ginny helped me find over half 
of those. If I did study in a college, 1 could come back 
and take Jim's place at the gas wells. I like to hold 
little stones that lived so long ago. But geology doesn't 
mean lick to me. I can't even find a trilobite. 

I stir the meat, listen for noise or talk on the porch, 
but there is none. I look out. A lightning flash peels 
shadows from the yard, and leaves a dark strip under 
the eave of the barn. I feel a scum on my skin in the 
still air. I take my supper to the porch. 

I look down the valley to where bison used to graze 
before the first rails were put down. Now those rails 
are covered with a highway, and cars rush back and 


forth in the wind. I watch Trent's car back out, d p 
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heading east into town. I’m afraid to ask right off if he 

got what he wanted. 

= Istick my plate under Mom's nose, but she waves it 
off. I sit in Pop's old rocker, watch the storm come. 


eu ~ Dust devils puff around on the berm, and maple sprigs 


2 land in the yard with their white bellies up. Across the 
road, our windbreak bends, rows of cedars fu-ling 


-.. every which way at once. 


“Coming a big one?" I say. 

Mom says nothing and fans herself with the fureral 
home fan. The wind layers her hair, but she keeps that 
cardboard picture of Jesus bobbing like crazy. Her 
face changes. I know what she thinks. She thinks how 
she isn’t the girl in the picture on the mante!. She isn’t 
standing with Pop’s garrison cap cocked on her head. 

“I wish you'd of come out while he’s here,” she says. 
She stares across the road to the windbreak. 

“I heard him yesterday," I say. 

“It ain't that at all," she says, and I watch her trow 
come down a little. "It's like when Jim called us askin' 
if we wanted some beans an' I had to tell him to leave 
'em in the truck at church. I swan how folks talk when 
men come ‘round a widow." 

I know Jim talks like a dumb old fart, but it n't 
like he'd rape her or anything. I don't want to argue 
with her. *Well," I say, *who owns this place?" 

“We still do. Don't have to sign nothin’ till tomor- 
row." 

She quits bobbing Jesus to look at me. She starts up: 
*You'll like Akron. Law, I bet Marcy's youngest girl'd 
love to meet you. She's a regular rock hound :oo. 
'Sides, your father always said we'd move there when 
you got big enough to run the farm." 

I know she has to say it. I just keep my mouth shut. 
The rain comes, ringing the roof tin. | watch the kigh 
wind snap branches from the trees. Pale splinters of 
. light shoot down behind the far hills. We are ust 

brushed by this storm. 


inny's sports car hisses east on the rcad, 
honking as it passes, but I know she will be 
NL back 
“Just like her momma,” Mom says, 
for the beer joints." 
“She never knew her momma,” I say. I set my plate 
on the floor. l'm glad Ginny thought to honk. 
“What if I’s to run off with some foreman from :he 
wells?" 
*You wouldn't do that, Mom." 
"That's right," she says, and watches the cars roll 





*racin the devil 


re by. "Shot her in Chicago. Shot hisself too." 


I look beyond the hills and time. There is red hair 


i clouding the pillow, blood-splattered. by the slug. 


Another body lies rumpled and warm at the bed foot. 





"Folks said he done it cause she wouldn't marry 


him. Found two weddin' bands in his pocket. Feisty AE 


little I-taliun." 

I see police and reporters in the Td Mumbles 
spill into the hallway, but nobody really looks at the 
dead woman's face. 

"Well," Mom says, “at least they was still wearin’ 
their clothes." 

The rain slows, and for a long time I sit watching 
the blue chicory swaying beside the road. 1 think of all 
the people I know who left these hills. Only Jim and 
Pop came back to the land, worked it. 

“Lookee at the willow wisps.” Mom points to the 
hills. 

The rain trickles, and as it seeps in to cool the 
ground, a fog rises. The fog curls little ghosts into the 
branches and gullies. The sun tries to sift through this 
mist, but is only a tarnished brown splotch in the 
pinkish sky. Wherever the fog is, the light is a 
burnished orange. 

"Can't recall the name Pop gave it,” I say. 

The colors shift, trade tones. 

"He had some funny names all right. Called a 
tomcat a “pussy scat.’ " 

I think back. “Cornflakes were ‘pone-rakes,’ and a 
chicken was a 'sick-un.' ” 

We laugh. 

"Well," she says, "he'll always be a part of us." 

The glommy paint on the chair arm packs under my 
fingernails. I think how she could foul upa free lunch. 

I stand up to go in, but I hold the screen, look for 
something to say. 

“I ain't going to live in Akron," I say. 

"An' just where you gonna live, Mister?" 

“I don't know." 

She starts up with her fan again. 

"Me and Ginny's going low-riding," I say. : 

She won't look at me. “Get in early. Mr. Trent don’ t 
keep no late hours for no beer drinkers.” 

The house is quiet, and I can hear her out there 
sniffiing. But what to hell can I do about it? I hurry to 
wash the smell of turkle from my hands. I shake all 
over while the water flows down. I talked back. I’ve 
never talked back. I’m scared, but I stop shaking. 
Ginny can't see me shaking. I just walk out to the road 
without ever looking back to the porch. 


I climb in the car, let Ginny kiss my cheek. She —— 


looks different. I’ve never seen these clothes, and she 
wears too much jewelry. 
“You look great," she says. "Haven't changed a 
bit." 
We drive west along the Pike. 
“Where we going?" ^u 
She says, "Let's park for old times’ sake. How'sthe |. 


90* * 


depot? 










| reach back for a can of Falls City. 
sir grow." 































Jook at the tinged fog, the colors 





< We drive. 
changing hue. 
| She says. “Sort of an eerie evening, huh?" It all 
comes from her beak. 
“Pop always called it a fool’s fire or something.” 
We pull in beside the old depot. It’s mostly boarded 
— up. We drink, watch the colors slip to gray dusk in the 
< sky. : | 
c “You ever look in your yearbook?” I gulp down the 
—rest of my City. 
^. She goes crazy laughing. "You know," she says, “I 
don't even know. where I put that thing." 
| fee) way too mean to say anything. | look across 
the railroad to a field sown in timothy. There are wells 
there, pumps to suck the ancient gases. The gas burns 
blue, and | wonder if the ancient sun was blue. The 
tracks run on til! they're a dot in the brown haze. They 
give off clicks from their switches. Some tankers wait 
-on the spur. Their wheels are rusting to the tracks. 1 
wonder what to hell I ever wanted with trilobites. 
“Big night in Rock Camp,” I say. I watch Ginny 
drink. Her:skin is se white it glows yellowish, and the 
last light makes sparks in her red hair. 
She says, "Daddy would raise hell. Me this close to 
the wells.” 
“You're-a big girl now. C'mon, let's walk." 
We get out, and she up and grabs my arm. Her 
fingers fee! like ribbons on the veins of my hand. 
“How long you in for?" I say. 
© “Jyst a week here, then a week with Daddy in New 
York. I can’t wait to get back. It’s great.” 
“You get a guy?" 
She looks at me with this funny smile of hers. 
. "Yeah, I got a guy. He's doing plankton research." 
Ever since | talked back, I’ve been afraid, but now I 
— - hurt again. We come to the tankers, and she takes hold 
ona ladder, steps up. 
|. "This right?” She looks funny, all crouched in like 
-C she’s just nailed a drag on the fly. I laugh. 
“Nail the end nearest the engine. If you slip, you get 
. throwed clear. Way you are a drag on the fly'd suck 
| you under. "Sides, nobody'd ride a tanker." 
She steps dewn. but doesn't take my hand. “He 


















































































= taught you everything. What killed him?" 

< “Little shell fragment. Been in him since the war. 
< Got in his bloed . . .” I snap my fingers. | want to 
— talk, but C e picture won't become words. I see myself 
» scattered, every cell miles from the others. 1 pull them 
- back and kneel in the dark grass. I roll the body face- 
- up, and look in the eyes a long time before I shut them. 
. “You never talk about your momma,” I say. 





open window in the depot. She peeks in, 


She says, "I don't want to," and goes. 
| turns to me. 
“Can we go in?" -e MEAM 

“Why? Nothing in there but old freight scales.” | 

“Because it’s spooky and neat and I want to.” She 
runs back, kisses me on the cheek. *Tl'm bored with this 
glum look. Smile!" 

| give up, and walk to the depot. I drag a rotten 
bench under the broken window, and climb in. I take 
Ginny's hand to help her. A blade of glass slices her 
forearm. The cut path is shallow, but I take off my T- 
shirt to wrap it. The blood blots purple on the cloth. 

"Hurt?" 

*Not really." 

| watch a mud dauber land on the glass blade. Its 
metal-blue wings flick as it walks the edge. It sucks 
what the glass has scraped from her skin. I hear them 
working in the walls. 

Ginny is at the other window, and she peers through 
a knothole in the plywood. : 

I say, "See that light green spot on the second 
hill?" 

"Yeah." 

"That's the copper on your-all’s roof." 

She turns, stares at me. 

“T come here lots,” I say. I breathe the musty air. I 
turn away from her, and look out the window to 
Company Hill, but I can feel her stare. Company Hill 
looks bigger in the dusk, and I think of all the hills 
around town I’ve never set foot on. Ginny comes up 
behind me, and there's a glass-crunch with her steps. 
The hurt arm goes around me, the tiny spot of blood 
cold against my back. 

“What is it, Colly? Why can't we have any fun?" 

“When I was a young punk, | tried to run away 
from home. I was walking through this meadow on the 
other side of the Hill, and this shadow passed over me. 
I honest to god thought it was a pterodactyl. It was a 
damned airplane. I was so damn mad, I came home.” I 
peel chips of paint from the window frame, wait for 
her to talk. She leans against me, and I kiss her real 
deep. Her waist bunches in my hands. The skin of her 
neck is almost too white in the faded evening. I know 
she doesn’t understand. 

I slide her to the floor. Her scent rises to me, and I 
shove crates aside to make room. I don't wait. She isn’t 
making love, she’s getting laid. All right, I think, all 
right. Get laid. I pull her pants around her ankles, rut 
her. I think of Tinker’s sister. Ginny isn’t here. Tink- 
er’s sister is under me. A wash of blue light passes over 
me. I open my eyes to the floor, smell that tang of rain- 
wet wood. Black snakes. It was the only time he had to 
whip me. 

“Let me go with you,” I say. I want to be sorry, but 
I can't. | E 









“Colly, please. . ." She shoves me back. Her bead 
is rolling in splinters of paint and glass. 
I look a long time at the hollow shadows hiding her 


. — eyes. She is somebody I met a long time ago. I can't 
.. remember her name for a minute, then it comes back 
 . to me. I sit against the wall and my spine aches. | 
— listen to the mud daubers building nests, and trace a 


. finger along her throat. 

She says, "I want to go. My arm hurts." 
-comes from someplace deep in her chest. 
We climb out. A yellow light burns on the crossties, 





Her voice 


and the switches click. Far away, I hear a train. She 


gives me my shirt, and gets in her car. I stand tkere 
looking at the blood spots on the cloth. I feel olc as 
hell. When I look up, her taillights are reddisà blurs in 
the fog. 

I walk around to the platform, slump on the berch. 
The evening cools my eyelids. I think of how that one 
time was the only airplane that ever passed over me. 

I picture my father—a young hobo with the Mech- 
igan sunset making him squint, the lake bebind him. 
His face is hard from all the days and places he fought 
to live in, and of a sudden, I know his mis:ake was 
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coming back here to set that locust-tree post on the 
knob. : 


after a rain? Green ones almost never do." | 

I hear the train coming. She is highballing all right. 
No stiffs in that blind baggage. 

"Well, you know the Teays must of been a big river. 
Just stand on Company Hill, and look across the 
bottoms. You'll see." 

My skin is heavy with her noise. Her light cuts a 
wide slice in the fog. No stiff in his right mind could 
try this one on the fly. She's hell-bent for election. 

“Jim said it flowed west by northwest—~all the way 
up to the old St. Lawrence Drain. Had garfish—ten, 
maybe twenty foot long. Said they're still in there." — — 

Good old Jim’ll probably croak on a lie like that. E- 
watch her beat by. A worn-out tie belches mud with her 
weight. She's just too fast to jump. Plain and simple. 

| get up. lI spend tonight at home. I've got eyes to 
shut in Michigan—maybe even Germany or China, I 
don't know yet. I walk, but I'm not scared. I feel my 
fear moving away in rings through time for a million 
years. (J 


I keep his UNICEF 
Christmas card, 

A collograph, 

Pitted footprints— 


“Winter Walk," 
All in white— 


With trees embossed, 

Stands of birch, 

And a riverlike stripe 

In the foreground, royal 

Blue, and toward the top a man 
In royal blue, diminishing, 


Bound for the edge 


Of the scene and likely 

To reach it soon, walking alone 
Through the whiteness—not much 
More that one 


Can tell: he wears 


. by Barry Spacks 
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A hat, a coat; 

His figure is seen 
Strolling—somehow 
You know it must 

Be morning; somehow 
You know he’s moving 
Slowly, looking 

At everything. 




















Automatic exposure means a 
better chance for better pictures. 
Here are some | took. 
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If my son were Santa, he'd give himse 
Kodak Trimlite 38 camera. 









he all-day, vearround gift. The Trimlite Instamatic® 38 
Because these little, easyto- | camera has all the features of 
use Kodak Trimlite cameras the Trimlite 28 camera plus 

take big, colorful pictures. Actual | focusing for close-ups, a faster 
picture size is 3/2" x 44” f/8 lens and a wider electronic 
shutter range from 1/225 of a 


second to 5 seconds. The gift 
outfit is less than $73. 
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Look how close up you can get with th 
à nv" Kodak Trimlite 35 camera. 
The Kodak Trimlite 
Instamatic® 28 camera has a | | 
sharp f/9.5 iens, electronic shut- Kod 


ter, CdS meter ior automatic 
exposure contre! and a low-light 


signal. It comes in a complete 





Trimlite 28 & 

















EKTRON H model A Electronic Flash. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


: | n | 
o [oih |^ Camera outfits | 
and flipflash—ewerything you 
need to take pictures on Both these Kodak cameras are also available in 
Chri dps xp da lose than a KODAK Big Flash outfit with the new 


















































HANDICAPPED: 
HIDDEN 
NO LONGER 


by Sonny Kleinfield 








It has been a national custom to look 2way 
from the halt and the lame, to shunt them off 
to institutions, special classes, back rooms. But 
the handicapped, long the hidden minority, are 
now demanding, and getting, recognition. 
à  Asoneofthe morethan 40 m.llion 
ý disabled Americans puts it: “Others 

" mustbegintoseeusas people, not as 
crutches and wheelchairs and canes." 


n a hot summer day that stands particularly 
fresh in his mind, Bruce Hillam was picking 
litter off a patch of beach in Oceanside, 

California, with fellow Explorer Scouts. The year was 
1961, and Hillam was sixteen years old. Following the 
lead of some friends, Hillam dove into a fifteen-foot- 
deep eddy pool to cool off. Having brittle bones, he 
suffered a compression fracture of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh vertebrae. By the time he floated to the 
surface, he was paralyzed from the shoulders down. 

"About eight months passed before I realized that 1 
would not get up and walk," he recalls. “I figured that 
the doctors would give me some pills, snap their 
fingers, and—boom-—l'd be up and prancing about. 
Then I discovered how permanent and devastating my 
injury was." 

Hillam swiftly found himself transported into a 
somber and unfamiliar world. “The handicapped per- 
son, I learned, didn't count for anything. I had been 
labeled one of life’s losers. The majority of my friends 
were scared off. A doctor told my mother she ought to 
find me a parrot or myna bird to keep me company 
because I probably wouldn’t want to get out of bed.” 
Sheer determination and strong family support, how- 
ever, got Hillam through high school, then college, 
where he earned a Ph.D. He decided to become an 
industrial mathematician. "Most interviewers got 
more of a kick out of my electric wheelchair than they 
did out of me. Nobody was interested in hiring an 
obviously physically disabled person. I heard the usual 
2xcuses: what about insurance rates, how would I get 
around, what would co-workers think with this freak 
there.” Hillam finally rewrote his career plans and 
found a teaching job. He’s now a professor of math 
and computer science at California State Polytechnic 
University. 

In the years since his accident, Hillam has learned 
that the world is far from well-equipped to handle 
people in wheelchairs. Difficulties go beyond the 
elementary problems of mounting stairs, reaching 
phones, using bathrooms, and squeezing through 
doors. “Any ordinary chore can be an incredible 
nuisance. When I go clothes shopping, I need someone 
to help me get things on. The salesperson will inevi- 
tably address questions to that person: What size does 
he wear? Could he use some suspenders, too? As if I 
were a pet. In restaurants, Pve often found myself 
stuck in corners. Theaters have declared my wheel- 

chair and me fire hazards. 
Two or three times a year, l'm 
stopped by religious fanatics 
who insist that I’m not up and 
about because of my lack of 


At left, 25-year-old Bob Hall crosses 


New York marathon in 2:53:3 


the finish line of this year's Boston 
Marathon. He went on to finish the |... 















faith in the Lord. Or the types who urge me just to 
hang in there, God has big plans for me. A really 
. deflating thing is that many people equate a serious 
physical limitation with mental incompetence. They 
see my chair and assume I’m a dumbo.” 








Hillam is a gregarious man with a tumble of dark 
hair and a *ericus turn of mind. Since college, he has 
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directed his feelings into the movement to improve life 
for the handicapped. "You can see why we've crept 
out of the atticszind said, ‘Hey, cut this out,’ " he says. 
“We're not looking for gifts. We want the same things 
everyone eise on. earth has. We have been denied our 
civil rights. Ané we want them. A lot of children are 
born or become disabled. If we don't do something, 
those children won't be able to get about, won't have 
friends, won't have jobs, and will be brainwashed into 
thinking they're worthless monsters. So this movement 
isn't going to goeaway. Quite the contrary, it's going to 
grow and grow and grow.’ 

The handicapsed—the blind, crippled, deaf, men- 
tally retarded— have mobilized into a civil rights 
movement for the 1970s. They have organized and 
lobbied for wha: most Americans take for granted: a 
drink of water at a public fountain, access to buses or 
subways, a way in and out of buildings, the right to 
attend the schocls of their choice, and the freedom to 
live independent lives with dignity. The disabled 
constitute 2 unigue minority, embracing every race 
and religion. both sexes and all ages. And, ås handi- 
capped groups like to point out, membership can be 
conferred os anwene at any time—by disease, by acci- 
dent, by heart attack or stroke. "Not anyone can 
become blaek er a woman," says one movement 
leader. “But anvone can become handicapped. You 
could, tamerrow:" 

No one kifows:for certain just how many Americans 
are disabled. butestimates range up to 70 million. The 
1970 U.S. €ensas, the first to ask about disabilities, 
came up with a figure of 40 million, not including 
handicapped in institutions or the countless persons 
thought to have amitted mention of their disabilities. 
The National Asts and the Handicapped Information 
Service believes that some 50 million persons are 
handicapped. in roughly the following proportions 
(some people fall into several categories): 11.7 million 
physically disabled (including half a million people in 
wheelchairs and 3 million who depend on crutches, 
canes, braces, or walkers); 12.5 million temporarily 
injured (broken limb, back injury, severe burns); 2.4 

£ 11 million with impaired hearing; 1.3 

ind; 8.2 million visually handicapped; 6.8 
million mentally. disabled; 1.7 million homebound 
(chronic health disorders, wasting diseases); 2.1 mil- 
lion institutionalized (mentally disturbed, mentally 
retarded, termina! illness). 








or most of America's history, its disabled have | 
been locked in institutions, hidden i : 
shoved into basements. They became ! ms 
ible minority. Since able-bodied people d didn't xpect — l 
or require the physically and mentally limited to work; = 
architecture and attitudes developed with the soun 
mind. Then World War II siphoned off much of the 














American work force, and the disabled were among 


those hired as replacements. To many people's sur- 
prise, industries reported smaller labor turnover, lower 
absenteeism, fewer accidents, and equal or superior 
production rates. But once the war was over, returning 
veterans began squeezing the handicapped out of the 
job market. 

By the end of the 1960s, the already huge number of 
handicapped people had increased still further, owing 
to progress in medical science. People were surviving 
accidents and diseases they never used to survive. As 
an example, the annual U.S. mortality rate for spinal- 
cord injury cases tumbled from 90 percent at the close 
of World War I to below 15 percent since World War 
Il. In the 1920s, severe mongoloid retardates were 
lucky to live beyond their teens; now, they often live 
into their forties. Moreover, some 490,000 disabled 
Vietnam veterans came home from the war. In the 
face of widespread unemployment, they voiced their 
indignation. No federal legislation specifically barred 
discrimination against the handicapped, and since 
state laws were weak and appropriations for enforce- 
ment scant, several hundred groups, representing a 
medley of disabilities, began to exert pressure on legis- 
lators for laws that would guard their rights. Men like 
paraplegic Ron Kovic, author of Born on the Fourth of — 
July, became strident and eloquent spokesmen for the 
movement. In May 1970, a group of handicapped New 
Yorkers, led by an angry young woman rejected for a 
teaching job, formed Disabled in Action, probably the 
movement’s first truly militant organization. 

Waving placards and chanting rallying cries (“You 
gave us your dimes. Now allow us our dignity”), the 
handicapped became a force to be reckoned with. Indi- 
vidual states began to yield to the handicapped ground 
swell, pushing through laws that forbade discrimina- 
tion. In 1973, after a widely publicized sit-in by people 
in wheelchairs at the Lincoln Memorial, Congress 
passed a Rehabilitation Act for the physically and 
mentally disabled, a mighty ziggurat of legislation 
comparable in its implications to the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. “No handicapped individual,” it proclaimed, 
“shall be excluded from any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance." It also estab- 
lished a board to govern the Architectural Barriers 


Act of 1968, which stipulates that public facilities - É ET 


built after 1968 with federal money must be accessible 
to the disabled. 
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But months of inaction followed, as bureaucrats 
struggled to make clear the complex rules of compli- 
ance. The handicapped protested. In 1974, 150 
disabled persons formed the American Coalition of 
Citizens with Disabilities to supervise the mukifarieus 
activities of all handicapped people. The next year, -he 
Education for All Handicapped Children Ac: passed, 
granting all disabled children the right to a free public 
education. One educator called it a means əf “over- 
coming 200 years of sin." But when progress stalled 
during the Ford-Carter transition, the handicapped 
demonstrated coast to coast. In San Francisco, nezrly 
100 people lugged mattresses, food, and battery charg- 
ers for their motorized wheelchairs into the regional 
Health, Education and Welfare office. They stayed 
for twenty-five days. Responding to the sympathy the 
sit-ins aroused, HEW Secretary Joseph Califano ast 
April signed regulations making the Rehabilitation 
Act effective. The act, Califano said, "opens up a mew 
era of civil rights in America," and will “work funda- 
mental changes in many facets of American life." 

In broad outline, the regulations say that emplovers 
doing work with the government may not refuse to 
hire the handicapped— including cancer and heart 
disease sufferers—if their handicaps don impede 
their ability to do the job. Employers must make “~ea- 
sonable accommodation" to their handicapped work- 
ers, and they must launch aggressive afirmative 
action plans so that handicapped people are sought 
out, hired, and promoted. The rules mandate tha: all 
new buildings be made accessible to the disabled 
through ramps, elevators, and other appurtenarces; 
many existing buildings must also be modified. They 
instruct universities to make all their programs avail- 
able to the handicapped. Hospitals must establish 
special techniques for treating the disabled (suca as 
means to communicate with the deaf in emergency 
rooms). And all public schools must open their doors 
to handicapped children. A problem arosz at cnce: 
what to do with the country’s 10 million alcoholics and 
1.5 million drug addicts. Protect them as well, the 
federal government decided. (Employers. however, 
needn't hire them if they have dismal work records.) 
All in all, HEW officials calculate, implementing the 
legislation will require more than $2.4 billion a vear, 
though they e: pect the cost to balance ou: with the 
productivity of the newly employed handicapped. 

Are things really going to be different aow? Will 
the euphoria and enthusiasm generated by the legisla- 
tion be sustained and translated into tangible gairs for 
the many millions who live with disabilities? The 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, which speaks 








Sonny Kleinfield is a reporter for the New York Times 
and author of A Month at the Brickyard. 
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for some fifty-five groups and 7 million disabled 
people, regards as its principal task the translation of . 
legislation into action. Says coalition director Frank 
Bowe, a psychologist deaf from a bout with the 
mezsles at age three, “The legislation is there. It 
exists. We await its enforcement, and we will monitor 
it very closely. We are talking about changes that will, 
sooner or later, affect everyone. Others must begin to 
see us as people— not as crutches and wheelchairs and 
canes." 


mplementation will be expensive, however, and 
will require a major shift in public attitudes 
toward the disabled. Most drastically affected 
will be elementary and secondary schools. Roughly 8 
million children—around 12 percent of the school-age 
population-—are handicapped, and only 40 percent of 
thcse now receive sufficient special education. A 
million disabled children have been denied access to 
sckool altogether. All of these must be shifted into the 
"least restrictive environment" by September 1978. 
The mission will be hazardous. Schools, already 
caught in a shrinking economy, figure they spend 
$2300 a year to educate a handicapped child—double 
the cost for a normal student. And the federal govern- 
ment will pay only a small part of the handicapped 
pupil's bill. Many education experts—including Al- 
bert Shanker, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers—although they are in general agreement 
with the legislation, are convinced that not all handi- 
capped students belong in regular classrooms. 
Clearly, a brand new classroom experience lies 
ahead for American schoolchildren. Like many others, 
I moved through middle-class public schools without 
once encountering a child burdened with a handicap 
greater than the disinclination to study. Mainstream- 
ing promises to produce a different student mix. 
Healthy children will still be in the majority, but 
classes will also: include children who can't walk. Or 
see. Or speak. Children who pant with the effort of 
getting out a word, who have to be carried from room 
to room, or who are stuck in respirators. Films and 
printed materials have been developed for use in class- 
rcoms to acquaint children with their handicapped 
peers. Parents are urged to share the burden of reori- 
entation by telling their children about disabilities. - 
The evidence from at least one state suggests that 
mainstreaming can work smoothly. The model for the 
federal legislation was a bill Massachusetts put into 
effect in 1974. Since then, more than 50,000 children 
needing special education have been blended into the _ 
Massachusetts school system. Most went into separate - 


classrooms, but quite a number were absorbed in ^. 


regular classes. 








Barbara Fagone teaches first and second grade at 
the Trotter Schoe: in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Her 
. school offers aimest ideal circumstances: a full com- 
| plement of teachers and other staff, the resources to 
provide aides ‘er severely handicapped students, even 
am elevator for wheelchair users. Fagone, a cheerful, 
conversaticnal worman, is now in her third year teach- 
ing mainstreamed ciasses. 

It has worked surprisingly well, she says. “These 
kids, for the most part, had never seen a handicapped 
chiid before. Sc aaturally they reacted with a burst of 
curiosity. Why can't he walk? Why does he talk so 
fungy? When's he going to hop out of that wheel- 
chair? How's tha: chair work, anyway? All that lasted 
about twenty minutes, till it was explained to them. I 
wouid tell them that: just as they got sick sometimes 
with a cold, these children are sick in a different way. 
Some can't walk: Sore have other problems with their 
bodies. But that doesn't mean you can't play with 
them. It doesn't rear they can’t learn just like you. I 
woulc try to press the idea that this isn't something 
uncommon. That “hem you go downtown shopping or 
out to eat, you re geing to see people like this. It's part 
of life. So big deal. Kis this age are so flexible that 
they just nod and zet og with their business." 

Was the classroom, then, much different at all? 
"It's fairly normal,’ Fagone says. “Handicapped kids 
are included in the recreation as much as possible. I 
mean, they can throw iseanbags. They can do every- 
thing but run. It’s jast that when you call children up 
to the blackboard, tse ones in wheelchairs and walkers 
take longer to get up there. No one’s impatient. No 
one shouts, ‘Move it. They get there.” 

Fagore's attitude: toward mainstreaming is more 
positive than some. Educators fret that not all schools 
and teachers will warm tz the concept. 

Frances Connor, cãairman of the Special Education 
Department of Columbia University's Teachers Col- 
lege, unblinkingly agsees that the legislation is sound 
and a giant leap forward. Even some of the most 
severely handicapped childen, and a sizable fraction 
of the mentally retarded. she says, ought to be in 
normal classrooms. Ske is alarmed, however, that too 
much is being demanée: 

































too soon. "If I were calling 
the shots, I would have given three years for com- 
pliance. Many school districts aren't ready now. Some 


of them don't want to be ready. What I fear is people 
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inventing creative ways-ef circumventing the law. 

"I know that teachezs are most certainly going to 
have to undergo retraining. What upsets me more than 
anything else is the att:tude of some of the teachers 
toward the children thez re going to get. A teacher I 
was talking with recently referred to a mildly retarded 
student, a child we would think of as marvelously 
competent, as a vegetable.” 





Of the 3.5 million disabled veterans in the United 
States, more than a third were combatants in World 
War II, and almost 490,000 are veterans of Vietnam, a 
great many of whom were severely injured. Roughly 
half of all disabled veterans are believed to be 
unemployed. The Veterans Administration's current 
administrator, Max Cleland, is handicapped, having lost 
both legs and an arm in a Vietnam explosion. Since his 
appointment earlier this year, Cleland has spoken 
vigorously on behalf of disabled veterans: “It’s bad 
enough to shut these handicapped men and women out 
of the economic system of the country they served. It's 
intolerable to waste their tremendous remaining 
potential on the basis of disabilities they incurred in 
that service." 

The VA itself is one of the biggest employers of the 
handicapped. Thirty-eight thousand of its 225,000 
employees are disabled; 14,000 are disabled veterans. 
Beyond employment, the VA dispenses comprehensive 
benefits to handicapped veterans, including 
compensation allotments, medical care in any of its 172 
hospitals, an extensive physical therapy program, loans, 
and an opportunity to attend college or partake in any 
sort of schooling through its vocational rehabilitation 
program. The agency also cooperates with local 
businesses and with the Labor Department to stage “job 
fairs" where handicapped veterans get a chance to 
sound out local employers. 

But disabled veterans aren't content to let the 
government mete out benefits as it sees fit. Watching 
VA policy-making and performance closely is a 
powerful pressure group, the Disabled American 
Veterans. Formed in 1920, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati and Washington, the DAV boasts 550,000. 
members, every one a veteran with a service-related 
disability. Much of its recent strength has come from 
Vietnam veterans, who now compose 23 percent of total 
membership. 

This year, the DAV managed to introduce fifty-odd 
bills into Congress through legislators friendly to its 
cause. Of the handful that passed, one raises the 
amount of compensation for veterans, another extends 
grants for special housing to more disabled veterans and 
increases pay to widows of veterans who die of service- 
related disabilities. 

The DAV has already filed some seventy 
discrimination complaints against corporations, 
universities, hospitals, and the like. “We will fight 
discrimination against disabled vets on all levels— 
federal, state, and local—if we feel the causes are 
sound," a DAV official says. "The unemployment rate 
of disabled veterans is a sin. We won't sit still till we 


wipe out that sin." 
—S.K. 
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Connor talked about another controversial element 
of the new legislation—the clause that requires 
schools to draft individual education plans for handi- 
capped pupils. Parents have the right to appreve the 
plans. In the long run, educators believe, this wi'l stim- 
ulate a productive involvement of parents in the 
educational system. “But one fear I have," Connor 
says, “is that teachers will underestimate rather than 
set the goals of a student high enough. They won't 
want to take the risk that the child can't cut the 
mustard, leaving them open for blame." 

Inevitably, support services will have to be devel- 
oped to deal with many of the handicapped students 
placed in regular classrooms. This will take me, and 
Connor expects some parental backlash during the 
early stages of mainstreaming. "Many regular stu- 
dents are going to be held back by the hardicapped 
students in their classes," she says. “So the parents of 
these children are going to be angry. Some >arents of 
college-bound students are already threatering coun- 
tersuits." What will happen to the handicapped 
students themselves? “I think one third of the students 
who are mainstreamed will do better than anyone 
could have imagined," Connor says. "They'll abso- 
lutely blossom. Another one third will hold their own. 
And I daresay about a third, without the proper 
support systems, will be in desperate trouble." 


he legislation also has a markec impact cn 
higher education, which relies heavily on fed- 
Mm. eral money in one form or another. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education notes that if a | institutions 
make themselves totally accessible to handicapped 
students (they have three years to comply with the 
accessibility rules), the cost to higher education could 
reach $4.5 billion. W. Robert Bokelman, finance 
director for Connecticut's Commission for Higher 
Education, is one of many who feel the time is too 
short. Connecticut abounds with old campuses and 
their ivy-covered, multi-storied, turreted buildings. 
The cost of adapting them, Bokelman says, would be 
astronomical. Universities have already criticizec the 
regulations for being ambiguous and inflexible, and 
for putting the handicapped into an adversary position 
vis-à-vis the schools. 

Some colleges are making the required accommoda- 
tions without obvious qualms, even while disagreeing 
about how to attack the problem. Tie University of 
Illinois at Champaign-Urbana began making changes 
years ago to accommodate the flow of disabled World 
War II veterans. A separate office deals with the 
handicapped, and the campus provides a special bus 
service, appropriately equipped “irst-floor living 


- quarters, building entrance ramps, end such auxiliary 
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services as readers and book-recording facilities for 
the blind. 


Michigan State University, a sprawling hodgepodge dc 


of buildings, sports arenas, theaters, and swimming 
pools, is a prominent example of what many handi- 


capped students prefer. Of the 45,000 students roam- . n 
ing the huge tree-lined campus, 500 are disabled. To — 
meet their needs, the university has begun a ten-phase— 


project that will eventually make the entire campus 
accessible to every sort of user. The mastermind 
behind the project is an engineer and wheelchair user 
named Eric Gentile. ^We're rejecting the medical 
model of disability," he says. "We're opposed to 
barrier-free design and believe in environmental de- 
sign. Barrier-free design embraces mostly special pro- 
visions and segregation. Special this. Special that. 
Special everything. We're dedicated to mainstream- 
ing. We're not going to mother anybody." 

Presently in its second stage, the project got under 
way in April 1974, and will be completed in fifteen to 
seventeen years, at an estimated cost of $3—5 mil- 
lion—money drawn from private individuals, the fed- 
eral government, and the university itself. The first 
phase provided access to the principal public build- 
ings. Only in extreme cases were ramps used. Instead, 
Gentile asked for graded entrances which everyone 
uses. (They are also easier than stairs to clear of 
snow.) Rather than build separate quarters, Gentile 
made existing housing accessible. Some bathrooms 
were fitted with railings; bathtubs were added to 
supplement showers. Doors were widened, doorknobs 
were replaced with levers, and dial phones were 
replaced by touch-tones. 

During subsequent phases, one of the four campus 
swimming pools will be modified with a ramp. Paths 
wide enough for wheelchairs will be built across 
campus. Space for wheelchairs will be constructed in 
the football stadium. Elevator control panels will be 
lowered from forty-eight to thirty-six inches. Equip- 
ment in science laboratories will be redesigned or 
remodeled to include, among other things, adjustable 
desks that can be lowered or raised. Buses accessible to 
the handicapped will be shuttling around the campus 
by 1979, if all goes according to plan. 


ne of the crucial problems confronting the 
handicapped is that of finding work. The 

disabled suffer from the highest unemploy- 

ment rate of any group. Some estimates place it at 40 
percent of those considered employable. Many handi- 
capped people spend most of their lives at poverty 
level. According to the 1970 Census, the proportion of 
the disabled living in poverty is almost twice as high as 
that for the general population. Often disabled indi- 
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" viduals. T do work are stuck in sheltered workskops 
where they labor at menial tasks for scant wages. 
: Anyone who is severely disabled has stories to tell 
.— about the obstacles to overcome in getting a decent 
| job. | 
— Sandra Schnur is a small woman in her early for-ies, 
-with a touching, uncalculating friendliness She grew 
up in the Bronx, the daughter of a meat joboer. At the 
age of fifteen she was stricken with polio, which left 
her paralyzed from the neck down except ‘or limited 
movement in her hands. Once she completed high 
school with home instruction, she was visited ty a 
counselor from the Office of Vocational Rehabi ita- 
tion. He asked what she wanted to do She had 





. managed to do some free-lance typing with a spec:ally 


. equipped typewriter. She asked about that. The ceun- 
selor fished out a stopwatch to time her. Nervous, she 
did miserably. He then opened his briefcase and 
extracted a set of beads and some string. de said he 
wanted to time her stringing beads. “Forget it, I told 
him. I had stopped stringing beads as a child. He blew 
his stack. He pulled out a kit for putting charms on a 
bracelet. I refused that. I said I wanted to go to 
college. He judged me totally uncooperative and 
stormed out." 

Through a friend and innumerable prone calls, 
Sandra wheedled some free-lance typing and proof- 
reading, and she published several guidebooks for the 
disabled. “I was lucky I was determined. My s ster 
once told me that if it had been her, just fo-get it. She 
would have become an orange." A year later Sandra 
convinced the Vocational Rehabilitation Office to 

sponsor a college education. Her first year—at Hun- 

ter—her father suffered a massive corenary, and 
Sandra's parents moved to Florida. Sandra became 
one of the first severely disabled people to lead an 
independent life in New York. 

*At first, it was living hell. I didn't krow how to 
supervise the attendant I needed. Gradually, I learned 
to steer the ship.” After college, she hunted for work. 
“A lot of employers were nervous and uncomfortable. 
One personnel person all but patted me cn the read 
and said, ‘My, how well you drive that chair.’ " She 
eventually found a job as coordinator of New York's 
public transit half-fare program for the handicapped, 
a position she still holds. “There’s tremendous dis- 
crimination in hiring of the handicapped. People are 
amazed if we can do anything. You know, look at us 
walk. Look at us talk. But we can do almost anytaing. 
Just give us the chance." 

A number of organizations have been formed -o do 
just that. Mainstream Inc. a spunky “Washirgton 
outfit, was formed two years ago by Haroid Krents, a 
blind lawyer who was the inspiration for Butte-flies 
Are Free, the successful Broadway play about a blind 
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yeuth. Rejected by forty’ law firms: before: one due. E 
him, Krents sensed the need for an organization that — 





wculd simplify matters for others suffering handicaps. E 


“Most corporations are still far behind the times,” 
savs Leslie Milk, Mainstream's executive director. 
“For one thing, they fear the handicapped can't do the 
job. Let's face it, the image of the handicapped in this 
ceuntry is the poster child. And most companies think 
that making their offices accessible to the handi- 
capped will be staggeringly expensive. But buildings 
don't have to be totally barrier-free, just selectively 
accessible. For instance, the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation estimated that making its 
headquarters barrier-free would cost $160,000. Our 
architects said the necessary changes could be done for 
only $8000." 

A Mainstream survey of thirty corporate facilities 
discovered that buildings could be made accessible to 
the handicapped at a cost of less than one cent per 
square foot, less than is spent to clean and polish their 
vinyl floors. Costs ranged from $920, to make a 
26,000-square-foot processing plant accessible, to 
$21,500 for a 6-million-square-foot metal refinery. 
Among other things, Mainstream has teamed up with 
a computer firm, Information Science Inc., to build a 
data bank of 20,000 agencies across the nation that 
keep files on handicapped people trained in particular 
vocations. Lack of information about where to find job 
candidates has inhibited a number of potential em- 
ployers from hiring the handicapped. 

Many companies have begun to review their hiring 
practices. GTE Sylvania used to refuse to hire cancer 
patients because it thought them poor insurance risks. 
Now it hires them. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. has scrapped rules that forbid hiring 
applicants with epilepsy, cancer, and certain other 
health problems. ITT employs in a printed circuit shop 
several plate makers who can't hear or speak. Sears 
Roebuck and Co. has in one of its stores a successful 
assistant customer service manager who is blind. 
Marriott Corp. employs a number of retarded workers 
in its hotels as cleaners, maids, and cafeteria workers; 
duPont has taken on a double-amputee engineer. 

Berkeley, California, a mecca for liberal causes, is 
the home of one of the most extraordinary organiza- 
tions to spring up in support of the disabled—the 
Center for Independent Living. The Center is con- 
scious of itself as a model facility for the handicapped, 
ard has encouraged an atmosphere that makes accept- 
able the presence of wheelchairs and disfigurement. 
*Most other organizations are concerned with re- 
search and physical therapy," a Center spokesman 
says. "The Center has focused on people beyond 


therapy who can live independent lives. We want E 


people out of those back bedrooms." 
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Created by a group of severely disabled indivicuals 
who were already leading independent lives, the Zen- 
ter employs 110 staff members, most of them handi- 
capped. It offers practically every service a handi- 
capped person might require to strike out on his own: 
peer counseling, housing referral, a car and van modi- 
fication shop, an office that screens attendants for 
immobile people, a computer programming course, a 
paralegal service to tackle discrimination cases, finan- 
cial counseling, job placement, and a twenty-four-hour 
wheelchair repair center, complete with emergency 
road service. More than 3000 clients of every imagin- 
able disability use its facilities each year. Its example 
has led to the development of at least twenty centers in 
several other states, and it hopes one day te see 
replicas in all fifty states. 

. "What the Center has proven is that severely dis- 
abled individuals can make it on their own, ' says Judy 
he deputy director and a polio victim. 
to convince handicapped people thet the 
tside of them to a large extent. More 
bled people lead independent lives im this 
inywhere else. Berkeley now has more curb 
mps than any other city. It spent something 
00 to put an elevator in @ all sc citi- 
elchairs could attend city il mee-ings. 
It, disabled people from all he country 
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cropped in on Ira and Vicki Holland. Ira is thirty- 
eght, with a small thin beard and melancholy eyes. 
Vicki is forty-two, with short, wavy black hair and a 
warm, disarming smile. Both are quadriplegics, polio 
victims who, until a year ago, lived in Goldwater 
Hospital. They met and married there. One of the first 
trings Ira said to me when I entered their tidy two- 
bedroom apartment was, "This is a lot of what the 
kandicapped movement is after. We would like the 
entire country to be something like Roosevelt Island. 
A place where we can get about, and where we are 
treated like anybody else. Like everyone on earth, we 
jest want to live our own lives. We want to be part of 
the community." 

Ira then launched into a tirade against bureaucrats. 
“The whole problem is with the bureaucrats,” he said. 
* They think we need a big brother. Let us live our lives 
¿s best we can. We seem to do a pretty good job of it 
when we're given the chance. We know what we need. 
~ obody else does." 

Although both Ira and Vicki hold college degrees, 
»egular jobs are hardly feasible. Being severely 
éisabled, they must have an attendant around the 
elock; they need electric wheelchairs and respirators; 
at night, Ira requires a device that resembles a small 
won lung; Vicki needs a rocking bed that helps her 
*reathe; they need hydraulic lifts to get out of bed. 
Their medical care is very expensive. (To furnish their 
apartment, they sold Fuller Brush and Amway 
woducts to hospital employees for two years.) At the 
moment, they receive Supplemental Security Income 
sayments, food stamps, Medicaid coverage, and a 
»ousing subsidy. If they worked, these benefits would 
srobably end, and they'd have to pay their awesome 
silis themselves. 

An important moment in the struggle to ease benefit 
-astrictions occurred recently in California. The state 
2assed a measure allowing handicapped individuals to 
draw medical coverage, as well as funds to pay for 
nome nursing care, while they're working. The law 
sstablishes a graduated scale, so that beyond a certain 
income, a person contributes part of his expenses and 
the state provides the rest. Handicapped groups are 
trying to persuade other states to follow suit. 

In general, Social Security laws define a disabled 
person as someone who can't engage in "substantial 
gainful activity." Such activity, according to those 
laws, is any enterprise generating an average income 
r a nine-month stretch, meaning 
n't budge a single muscle below 
folds a job paying a mere $200 a 
Jed, and thus is not eligible for the 
or Medicaid and other benefits. 
"staggering premiums, severely dis- 
an't get conventional medical coverage. 
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| es “alow Way we conid make that," Ira says. “So 
the system, vou see, provides an incentive not to work. 
—— Worse thar that, the handicapped are actually pun- 
ished fer warking. 
Equally” roubiesome is the matter of attendants, on 
whom the szverély handicapped are intimately depen- 
dent. Ira anc Vicki retain three people who work shifts 
to allow twenty-four-hour coverage. To find them, the 
Hollands Bcught newspaper ads and interviewed over 
a hundred respondents. Many handicapped people 
hunt for hz» through agencies. But while plenty of 
people are willing to do the work, reliable attendants 
are scarce. Attendants have been known to sedate 
quadriplegics and go out for the day, be insubordinate, 
or pilfer feed money. "Understand, it's not a maid 
service we're talking about," Ira says. "It's not some- 
. one coming än and saying, “We're going to clean the 
. carpet.' In tais case, we're the carpet. It's our bodies 
they're taking care of." 
We had Ench then left the cool, air-conditioned 
apartment zmd ventured outside for a tour of the 
island. The attendant on duty, a cordial woman named 
Jessie, rema ned in the apartment. We moved down 
Main Street, bordered by U-shaped buildings and 
gorgeous tress. The Hollands set a brisk pace. Since 
Vicki has seme movement in her hands, she uses a 
hand-contreÉed electric wheelchair. Ira hasn't any 
movement and rides in a chair that responds to sipping 
and puffing am a pneumatic tube. We looked at Bige- 
_ Jow’s pharmacy, then at the neo-Gothic Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, built in 1889 and renovated to include 
a ramp and ezvator for the disabled. As we went down 
the street, a man on a motorbike sputtered by. "Hey, 
you, get those dang chairs off the street," he called out 
jokingly. 


































































































you. dump that bike," Ira replied. 

We paused outside the Grog Shop, the local liquor 
establishment Ira began to speak about transporta- 
tion. Paramexat te all severely disabled people is the 
issue of mob-lity. For long distances, matters have 
improved sinoe the Federal Aviation Administration 
. ruled last Mey that airlines must not deny seats to 
p handicapped ndividuals. Local travel is something 
-else again. Weeldhair users can't very well hop into 
tax aya, with the exception of the San Fran- 
cisco and Washington lines, aren't accessible to the 
severely disaEied. Public buses aren't any better, 
owing to floors around thirty-five inches above street 
level. A protracted battle, invo olving a spate of suits by 


handicapped proups, resulted in an order last May 
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The Handicapped: Hidden N 


from Transportation Secretary Brock Adams 
ing that buses with twenty-two-inch floo 
Transbuses—be produced by 1979. Th 
however, aren't ablaze with enthusias 
buses. For one thing, the low-floor buses wo 
rumbling down city streets until 1981 or 1982, and a 
complete transition will take a good bit longer. More- 
over, how are handicapped people to get from their 
homes and offices to the nearest bus stop? — 

We paused in the courtyard of the Hollands' build- 
ing, then clattered down to Blackwell Park. "Let's sit 
down a bit," Ira said. We sat there, enveloped by a 
soft, late afternoon breeze. Two tugboats plowed down 
the river. “I hope you noticed," Ira said, “that all 
during this tour you didn't need to help us once. We 
left our attendant in the apartment, remember? If you 
hadn't been here, we would have been able to do every- 
thing the same. That's what we mean about this place. 
It's not like this over the bridge. It's not like this in 
most of the country. Look at us out here, sitting and 
watching the boats and the children. Feeling the sun. 
In a little bit, we'll say goodbye to you, then go on in. 
Dinner will be on soon. Maybe we'll make some phone 
calls. Get some sleep. Do we really ask for so 
much?" 


ore and more handicapped people are 
being given the opportunity to lead inde- 
pendent lives as a result of technology. A 
battery of tools now available help even the most 
severely handicapped person get through the day 
without great difficulty. Technology is replacing mus- 
cles with motors. The Veterans Administration's Re- 
search Center for Prosthetics, in New York City, is a 
key designer of aids for the handicapped. Anthony 
Staros, a florid, snowy-haired man who is the center's 
director, told me, “With developments in electronics 
and microprocessors, and progress in reducing motor 
sizes, and breakthroughs in portable energy storage 
systems, we see no limit to what can be done to 
improve the quality of life for the handicapped. We're 
getting them out of bed, out of the house, and into 
offices. We're in effect rescuing them from the living 
death of uselessness." 
| was escorted on a tour of several laboratories. The 
first was the mobility lab. The room was deep in elec- 
tric wheelchairs: one that functioned by hand control, 
another that worked by flicking one's chin against a 
knob, and another that was breath-activated. A par- 
ticularly rugged model had been designed for outdoor 
use. | learned about a voice-controlled wheelchair 
housing a computer that responds to voice commands, m 
and thereby sets off the necessary controls. Still — 


another chair features tanklike treads that lock c onto P E. 
























stairs. Pressure from the operator's arms agaiust levers 
causes the chair to ascend and descend aiong the 
treads. The trouble with it is that the user needs fa.rly 
strong arm muscles. 

A breath-activated environmental contrel system 
has been developed by the Veterans Administration 
for quadriplegics. By blowing or sucking on a tube that 
connects to air switches, the user is able to zctiva:e a 
host of appliances—television, radio, lamp, aarm, air- 
conditioner. Even an automatic phone. Blewing into 
the tube switches on the phone. Numbers begin to 
flash sequentially on a digital readout; whenever a 
digit pops up that the user desires, he puffs agair; he 
continues the process until the number is corepleted. A 
portable unit that can be mounted on a whee:chair has 
also been engineered, as has a model that responds to 
voice commands. Even breath-activated elestric type- 
writers, I was told, are on the market. 

Carl Mason, a fast-talking, bespectaded man, 
whisked me through the advanced systeras lab, of 
which he is head. First he displayed a videotape of a 
patient testing an experimental "quadripleg:c manipu- 
lator." Two small analog computers drive the device, 
which is basically a steel arm with a hook at the end, 
mounted on a wheelchair. The user operates it with his 
or her chin. On the screen, the patient was deploying 
the manipulator to snatch up a fork and feed himself, 
to lift a briefcase, to fetch a glass of water, even tc play 
a game of chess. Mason said the manipulater will need 
testing and evaluation for another three tc five years. 
"We've been working on it for some time,” he said, 
*and we haven't yet found any major problems. We're 
very hopeful." 

Mason hopped onto a contraption that resembled a 
wheelchair, except that one stands up in it. He flicked 
on a switch and started whirling about the room. At 
one point, he spun around a series of times, ike a 
ballet dancer doing pirouettes. Called a para-an:bula- 
tion platform, the device is designed for irdoor use by 
paraplegics, so they can reach things aad perform 
tasks they couldn't accomplish in a wheelchair. The 
platform moves on drive carriages, tny wheels 
mounted at angles in a circle, of the sort found on 
airport cargo handlers. The system is still experi- 
mental and won't be ready for routine patient use for 
some time. 


echnology, however, can do only sə much. The 
handicapped must also contend wth, and sur- 
E. mount, the attitudes and behavior of the able- 
bodied. Investigators in the field of handicaps gener- 
ally agree that the disabled are more trammeled by 
society’s phobias than by their own limitations of mind 
and body. Over the years, voluminous research has 
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grown up around attitudes toward the handicapped. 
Jerome Siller, a professor of education psychology at 
New York University’s School of Education, who has 
been working in the field since 1956, says, “Research 
has revealed that the blind or deaf tend to be regarded 
mere favorably than people with other visible disabili- 
ties. Loss of an extremity doesn’t trigger negative atti- 
tudes since it can be compensated for through a pros- 
thesis. Facial and bodily deformities usually draw 
negative attitudes. People who show uncoordinated 
and unpredictable behavior, such as from cerebral 
palsy or muscular dystrophy, usually attract strong 
negative attitudes and rejection. Obesity, of all things, 
elicits the most negative attitudes. We just don’t like 
the fat.” 

I asked Siller about solutions. One pressing need, he 
said, is for the disabled to improve their perceptions of 
themselves. “Disabled people need to say, ‘Well, what 
the hell am I ashamed for? Other people's limitations 
are the problem.’ A hell of a lot of clinical experience 
indicates that the way the disabled perceive them- 
selves has a strong effect on the attitudes of others." 

Troubled by their public image, the handicapped 
have called on the private sector, including business 
and television, to take the initiative in changing 
people's attitudes. 

“I’ve never seen someone in a wheelchair on a quiz 
show,” says Bruce Hillam. “I think wheelchair people 
would be great to do wax commercials, since our 
chairs scuff up floors like nothing else. Why not have a 
police dispatcher on Adam 12 be a guy in a wheel- 
chair? Why not, when they cart a sample to the lab, 
have the lab guy walk with a limp? Paraplegics can do 


2 lot of interesting things that are never shown in the 


media. You can dance in a wheelchair. I have lots of 
friends who balance on their back two wheels and 
boogie with the best of them.” 

In keeping with this spirit, comedienne Lily Tomlin 
has concocted a skit in which she plays Crystal the 
Quadriplegic, a tough-talking lady who has a CB radio 


mounted on her wheelchair, which she uses to babble _ 


with truckers. She likes to hitchhike, and her ambition 

is to hang-glide in her chair off the Pacific Palisades. 
“Walkies gotta worry about crashing and hurting 
themselves," she says. “I’m just out for a good time." 


Probably no one can say exactly when the handi- 
capped will be accepted as an ordinary part of society. 
As Bruce Hillam says, “People are being shaken into 
awareness. At my local grocery store, for instance, the 
manager finally got around to widening one of the 
check-out aisles so I can get through. I think the truth 
is slowly sinking in that you, too, if you live long 
enough, will probably be disabled. So you better get — 
things ready." (1 "4 nupt 























A brilliant autobiography. cin addition to his total recall Peter Ustinov has a 
wonderful sense of humor" — Brooks Atkinson 


“There are actually six Peter Ustinovs, and | admire them all: actor, áuthor.: 
- designer, director, film star, playwright... DEAR ME is the minaret gracing their 
careers, which appear—thank Fortune—to have no end in sight." —Garson Kanin 


"One of those books you hate to get up from and can't wait to get down to,” 
—Saturday Review 





“Ustinov was, he confides, ‘betrothed to laughter’ from earliest. 
lij. childhood, and that long and happy casts marriage - 

a sunlit glow over every page of this hilarious book" 

, — Cosmopolitan 

“The charm and intelligence of Ustinov, the talent 

F and wit; these, and the heft and grace of his writing 
—Glory!" — Henry Morgan | 
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_ THE LAST MAMBO 
by Andrew Ward 


hated school dances, anc somehow T 

always wourd up goirg to them 
with someone I didn’t know very well. 
There was no way of getting to know 
girls at dances. The music was too loud, 
for one thing, amd conversation had a 
way of doubling pack on me. 

"Clever how taey've hung the crepe 
paper," I'd hear myself remark. 

"[-I'm sorry?” 

"I was just saying, 'CLEVER HOW 
THEY'VE HUNG THE CREPE PAPER!’ " 

This wasn't helped any by my habit 
of planting my dates directly in front of 
the bandstand. “This wav," I'd say, 
staring up at Sal Fasalbo and His Pen- 
nies From Heaven, "we can get the full 
effect." Then, when the musie de- 
manded a dance step I couldn't handle, 
Fd pretend to b» overwhelmed by the 
sound and just stand there, snapping 
my fingers. 

Dancing never seemed to me to have 
anything to do vith anyth:ng. Nobody 
got out on the floor to interpret spring, 
or make rain, or keep in shape. Body 
contact was about the only motivation I 
could think of, but none of the really 
flashy steps called for any. There were 
those who claimed they danced to get in 
touch with the music, but who wanted 
to get in touch with Sal and His Pen- 
nies, or Biff Tempter and the Tan- 
trums, or any of the other bands that 
played our schocl? 

All our dances had themes— Harvest 
Moon, Big Top. Roaring Twenties— 
which had to be carried through to the 


last decoration Nobody thought it 


would be a gooc idea just to dim the 


gymnasium lights and dance. I was 


seems an awkward handle. at thi 





Class Artist in the ninth grade, and I 
was always getting talked into working 
on decoration committees. I wouldn't 
have minded this, but the committees 
were poorly funded and headed by a 
perky girl with Olympian expectations. 

"I don't know how you guys feel 
about it," she'd tell us, "but I want this 
to be the best dance they've ever had at 
Eastern. I’ve got it all pictured in my 
mind. It's gonna be Winter Wonderland 
this time, right? So what we'll do is 
build a whole town. Kind of an Alpine 
town. Then we build this chimney 
around one of the ropes and Craig can 
dress up as Santa and come sliding — 
down. And I know where we can getà . 
real sleigh, too, and maybe even some => 
reindeer, and I have a cousin who'dlove  . 
to lend us some trees, and we can rent 
some stars and hang them from the — 
ceiling and they'll just twinkle in. dte 
light and it'll be so exciting." S em 

But sooner or later she would come 
down with something and disappear, ^. 
and with her would vanish every hope | 
of reindeer and starlight, and we'd have - 
to make do with construction paper and | 
thirty feet of streamers, two rolls of . 
aluminum foil, and a box of crayons. 

Working on decoration committees 
did have its pluses, however. I was less 
terrified of girls when I worked w 
them on something. Conversation pro- 
gressed naturally, and I could crack 
jokes without choking up. Among the | 
girls I worked with—I was often the - 
only boy on the decoration committee— - 
was the Class Beauty, a high-spirite 
girl named Beth Wysock.. "Wysocl 
































| . n to clear a space so ever 
around and watch Peter Watteau and 





p. > p £ Mastern Junior High 


A -School it was a melodious sound, ut- 






^ tered with awe and longing. 
. Beth was hardworking. She stayed 
with me through long afternoons of 
foil-slicing and paper-pasting, and she 
seemed to enjoy my company. So much 
|. 80, in fact, that | ‘began to entertain a 
x crazy not ‘ion: thet Beth Wysock might 

"agree to go with me to the Ninth Grade 





3 Prom. 


The idea snowballed into a kind of 
test Thad to take i” my life was going to 
mean anything. I wrestled with it for 
two days and nights, asked her out a 
hundred times before my mirror, tried 
every conceivable phrasing, anticipated 
every possible response, until I could 
hold it off no longer. 

What seemed to kave attracted her to 
me was my sense of humor, so one 
afternoon I pulled out all the stops. I 
did Jonathan Wisters routines. I im- 
personated Cagney I did Chaplinesque 
things with the paper cutter. I put 
Ping-Pong balls i inmy soeks and limped 
around the room. | had her laughing so 
hard she was doubled over, begging me 
to stop, and it was then, when she was 
my slave, that I asked her. 

"So," I said, sobering suddenly and 
bowing, “how aboutif yeu and I went to 
the prom together?" 

Perhaps it was tle deadpan delivery, 
perhaps it was the little bow, perhaps it 
was the way my face twitched when I 
spoke, but this las: gag was without 
doubt the funniest thing Beth Wysock 
had ever heard. She actually fell out of 
her chair laughing, and sat for several 
minutes, tears streaming down her per- 
fect cheeks. 


wound up, again, going to the dance 
with someone | didn’t know well. 
Beth Wysock went with Peter Watteau, 
the best dancer at Ezstern Junior High 
School. Peter Watteau was, in fact, so 
] socially preeocious that some suspected 
he was a midget who hac sneaked back 
to school in pursuit of a second chance. 
He wore ties and jackets and seemed to 
be free of shame, uncertainty, and 
blemish. Tucking hig chim against his 
throat to lower his vaice, he was capa- 
- ble of saying anything, from “Good day, 
E gentlemen" to the boss; to "You're look- 
|J ing very lovely today, Janet" to the 
= girls, or in this case to the Janets. 
- It was customary, during each dance, 
yone could stand 














his dancing partner demonstrate the 
.. samba, the bop, the gavotte, whatever 
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happened to be making the rounds. I 
dn't like Watteau, but I would stand 
‘ound with the others and watch him 
ambo if it meant not having to dance, 

not having to talk, not having to do 

anything. 





| usually tried to kill time at dances 
-. by fetching punch. My date for the 
~ Ninth Grade Prom, a prim, dumb- 
. founded girl who was my alternate 
_ homeroom representative, downed 
- seven cuploads before the evening was 
: old. “Isn’t it delicious?” I exclaimed as 
: | she drained her Dixie Cup. “Here, I'll 
'. get you some more." Before she was 
^ finished swallowing I'd be back among 
the dancers again, excusing myself 
along a weaving route to the punch 
bowl. 

- Late in the evening the band struck 
up a mambo, and a circle formed 
around Watteau and the unreachable 
Beth Wysock. Watteau lived for these 
moments. He had a move for every beat 
of the conga drum, every hiss of the 
iaracas. Beth played a secondary role, 
ancing pretty much in place as Wat- 
eau did his business around her. 
"verything went smoothly until a 
/dy, held-back youth named Meren- 
decided he had had it up to here 
h Peter Watteau, broke into the 
ircle, and began to cha-cha menacingly 
round him. Merenski's Brylereemed 






























ary ybody' s | fun." But this sd seemed to 
Ten the flames; all through the gym, 


Industrial Arts majors began making 


lewd suggestions. 

Center stage, Eeth Wysock had sen- 
sibly melted inte the crowd, leaving 
Watteau mambo:ng in the spotlight. 
Merenski began to veer in close, pursing 
his lips and making kissing noises and 
having a wonderful time. “Whoa there, 
friend," we could hear Watteau say in a 
faulty baritone. "Let's take it a little 
easy there." 

But Merenski didn't seem to hear 
him, and finally came up behind Wat- 
teau and lifted Fim off the floor. Wat- 
teau offered no resistance and grinned 
rigidly, as if he were part of the prank. 
The band raggediy stopped playing, but 
Watteau kept his feet moving, and in 
the few silent moments he was carried 
around like tha:, still mamboing into 
the air like a dancing doll, Peter Wat- 
teau was ruined. 

“Hey, everybody," he said as Meren- 


mMMMMMM---—-«—---—--—---——-——-————— ——————————————————Ó—M 


ski walked away in triumph. "Let's 


really do some dancing!" But his hands 
shook and his voice broke and everyone 
turned away. 

The rest of the evening was a let- 
down. Refusing punch and marching 
away from the bandstand, my date 
demanded that we dance two numbers. 
My parents were late picking us up and 
I had to stand with my quenched date in 
the parking lot for almost an hour, 
declining rides from chaperones. Still, 
the Ninth Grade Prom is the only dance 
I remember with any pleasure. Beth 
Wysock went on to girls' school, but 
Peter Watteau didn't go on to much of 
anything. By the twelfth grade he was 
reduced to crashing sophomore Coca- 
Cola parties and making passes at girls 
who were two years his junior. "Say, 
Helen," he once said to my sister at one 
of these affairs. “I admire your 
spunk.” [] 


GAIA: THE HARMONY 
OF OUR SPHERE 


by Fred Hapgood 


t is often the case in scientific inquiry 
that compexity yields to grand 
simplieity, and ecology may have ar- 
rived at such a moment. À dazzling new 
theory of the environment has been 
worked out in a series of papers pub- 
lished in the last two years by a micro- 
biologist and zn atmospheric chemist. 
They suggest «hat the biosphere, as a 
whole, on a global basis, regulates such 
features of theenvironment as the com- 
position of the atmosphere, aspects of 
the climate, the acidity of the soil, and 
the cycling of »lements from the conti- 
nents to the sca and back. 

The devisers of this hypothesis are 
James Lovelock, F.R.S., an atmospheric 
chemist associated with zhe University 
of Reading in England, and Lynn Mar- 
gulis, a miercbiologist at Boston Uni- 
versity. Both are scholars with sub- 
stantia! professional achievements. 
Lovelock and Margulis call their theory 
the Gaia hypcthesis (from a suggestion 
by the novelist William Golding), after 
the Greek goddess in whose body all 
living things were organs. 

They begir their argument by ob- 
serving things about our planet that 
"oughtn't to he." Earth, although simi- 
lar in many ways to Mars and Venus, 
has a very different atmosphere and 
surface. These three planets were made 


at the same time, of about the same 
constituents, are of roughly the same 
size, and occupy generally the same 
neighborhood in the solar system. If 
one uses as a base line what a planet 
orbiting between Mars and Venus 
"ought" to look like, Earth can be seen 
as having "too much" nitrogen and "too 
little" carbon dioxide and sulfuric acid. 
Such gases as ammonia, hydrogen, and 
methane are present in our atmosphere 
in amounts some thirty orders of mag- 
nitude (a quadrillion squared) higher 
than they "should be." "Indeed," the 
authors write, "so great is the dis- 
equilibrium among the gases of the 
Earth's atmosphere that it tends to- 
wards a combustible mixture, whereas 
the gases of Mars and Venus are close 
to chemical equilibrium and are more 
like combustion products." 

And there is something else peculiar 
about Earth: many features of the bio- 
sphere, including those mentioned 
above, would appear to be inherently 
unstable, yet in fact they endure very 
well. For one thing, an oxygen atmo- 
sphere like Earth's "ought" to produce 
acids that would in turn lower the pH of 
the soil, thus making it sour and even- 
tually sterile. Yet this has not hap- 
pened. A second example: As rainfall 
washes such biologically vital elements 














. as iodine, sw fur, and phosphorus into 
the oceans, che centinents (which are 
- not replacec geologically) "ought" to 
. become steadily less favorable to life. 

"This has not happened. 

Another aroma y: It has been argued 
for many years that a planet "ought" 
not to be able to held its stock of fluids 
- in liquid forr permanently; eventually 
` they should stabilize into either gases, 
. like Venus's, er ices, like Mars's. The 
. argument rurs this way: Assume a fluc- 
tuation of solzr energy that raises tem- 
peratures. Tie higher temperatures 
would evaporate mere water; the atmo- 
sphere would secome hazier and there- 
fore more likely te: absorb radiations 
which, reflecte] from Earth's surface, 
would otherwise have bounced out into 
space. Absorzing these radiations 
would heat thewater gas, thereby rais- 
ing the temperatures of the planet still 
more, and settmg oif another round of 
evaporation, radiation absorption, and 
heat generation Evertually the process 
would produce « Venus-like planet. 

On the other sand, if the solar fluctu- 
ation is one that lowers temperatures, 
there would be an inerease in the snow 
and ice cover, ard because this cover is 
white, it would reflest more sunlight 
out into space than when the area was 
uncovered ocear or iand. The result 
would be stili lewer temperatures, an 
increase in the sie of the ice cover, and 
so on through z descending, acceler- 
ating spiral, unti all che surface fluids 
had frozen and w= arrived at an ice ball 
with a thin atmosohere: much like Mars 
today. Clearly neither cf these climatic 
catastrophes has mappened on Earth — 
yet there is a lot «? evidence to suggest 
that the sun's oatput has fluctuated 
often, both up ane. down, over the last 
three billion years. 

Lovelock and Margelis point to a 
common thread running through these 
anomalies: in all eases the direction in 
which our expectazions are violated is 
to the benefit of life. “There are, in the 
atmosphere, 'too many' ef exactly those 
elements that are required by living 
things," they write. “The temperature 
is ‘too moderate’ ane! is apparently hov- 
ering around an rzverage value, just 
about room temperature, which is very 
comfortable for a anajozity of living 
organisms on the .urface. Instead of 
being acidic, the way certainly Venus is, 
the Earth is slightly ^asic. Acid. . .isa 
powerful destroyer ef proteins and nu- 
eleic acids. . . . The mild ‘basicity (the 
oceans are about pH 3.2) is just 
fine... .” 
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Brilliant!” Tt disentangles Thomas from the 
cocoon of legend he wove about himself.” 








“Mr. Ferris has sifted through a “Ferris’s delightful and sympathetic 
great mass of material, written and _ portrait... .is perhaps the most 
oral, and assembled his findings revealing biography thus far... 


with outstanding care and skill. This — It makes vital connections between 
is a brilliant book. ."—Kingsley Amis, Thomas's life and art" — Publishers 
The Observer! Weekly?” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


. These are just a few of the books and 
. authors we're proud to have published in 
1977: 


. OLIVER Hypes DISHCLOTH CONCERT 
“by Richard Kennedy, with illustrations 
-by Robert Andrew Parker. “Richard 
Kennedy continues to prove he is a natu- 
ral born story-teller. . a pleasing 
book to look at as well as to hear, read, 
and tell."— Booklist. Ages 7-10, $4.95. 


-ANNERTON Prr by Peter Dickinson, 
winner of the 1977 Boston Globe- Horn 
Book Award for Nonfiction for Chance, 
‘Luck and Destiny. “This intelligent, lit- 
erate, thoughtful thriller . . . is worth 
having on any terms." —Kirkus. Ages 12 
-and up, $6.95. 


-DUNE Fox written and illustrated by 
Marilynne Roach. An unusually beau- 
iful picture book which documents a 
year in the life of a fox while interweav- 
ing the ecology of East Coast sand dunes. 
Ages 6-8, $6.95. 


ME AND THE MAN ON THE MOON-EYED 
Horse by Sid Fleischman, winner of 
the 1977 Mark Twain Award for A 
Ghost on Saturday Night. “Fleischman 
splashes his tall tale with generous 
-amounts of hearty humor and spine- 
tingling suspense." — Booklist. Ages 
77-10, $4.95. 
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. They find it hard to believe that all 


the alterations favor the conditions for 
most living things by chance alone. It is 
possible that tbe theories on which 
these expectatiors are basec are wrong, 
and that if we really understood phys- 
ics, chemistry, and astronomy, we 
would see that biologically hospitable 
conditions are as inevitable for a planet 
in Earth's orbit as are, say, the pertur- 


| bations induced in that orbit by the 


influenee of Jupiter. Or there might be 
some unknown "hidden hand," which 
existed before life and under the protec- 
tion of which life evolved, imposing 
stability on these phenomena. Finally 
one can argue, as Lovelock and Margu- 
lis do, that life itself, acting as a collec- 
tivity, has seized control of the relevant 
processes and is running them for its 
wn benefit. 


he bulk of the Lovelock and Margu- 

lis papers describe how biology 
might be able to manage these global 
life-support gystems suecessfully. For 
instance, in 1972 Lovelock found flows 
of volatilized (gaseous) sulfur and io- 
dine being blewn out of the oceans back 
onto the land. Previous calculations had 
shown that eontinental river systems 
were washirg more sulfur into the 
ocean than "ought" to have been avail- 
able to those rivers through erosion. 
Apparently, once that sulfur reached 
the ocean it was absorbed by marine 
algae and excreted in gaseous form. 
Lovelock measured these sulfur emis- 
sions and found that they were large 
enough to replenish the continental sul- 
fur washed out to sea dy the rivers. On 
the pH-aeil question, Lovelock and 
Margulis point out that many or- 
ganisms excrete ammonia and ammo- 
nia neutrzlizes acid Approximately 
two billion tons of ammonia are ex- 
creted inte the atmosphere each year, 
enough to sweeten many fields. 


ife depends on oxygen levels staying 


constant. If they rise too high, the- 


plants wil! burn; if they fall too low, the 
animals will choke. Yet oxygen is a very 
active element, combining freely with a 
range of both organic and inorganic 
substances. How is it maintained at a 
constant level? Professor Michael 
McElroy of Harvard has worked out, as 
a speculative exercise, a Gaia-style 
mechanism that might be responsible, 
or partly responsib.e, for holding oxy- 
gen levels constant His system works 
through the interplay of three classes 
of biological actors: marine bacteria, 





photosynthesizing algae, and zooplank- - 
ton, tiny animals that graze on the 
algae. go a 
The algae make oxygen, as all plants 
do, that can either be released into the 


atmosphere or be taken up in the respi- - em 
ration and decay cycles of the animals.  - 


The more animals, the more oxygen will 
be thus absorbed. The population levels 
of the animals are controlled, in turn, 
by a nutrient (fixed nitrogen) for which 
they must compete with the marine 
bacteria. The circle closes with this 
fact: the intensity with which the bac- 
teria compete for the nutrient depends 
on the amount of oxygen in their envi- 
ronment. If they can get oxygen they do 
not absorb as much of the nutrient, but 
if oxygen levels are low, their appetite 
for fixed nitrogen grows rapidly. As the 
supplies of this nutrient dwindle the 
zooplankton begin to starve and their 
populations plummet. The result: a re- 
duced consumption of the algae-pro- 
duced oxygen, which floats up into the 
atmosphere to replace the deficit that 
so influenced bacterial behavior. 

McElroy's suggestion is important 
because it shows that the Gaia idea can 
stimulate thoughtful proposals in 
minds other than those of its 
founders — which is not always the case 
when new theories are propounded. It is 
in addition a useful working model of a 
Gaian mechanism: the marine bacteria 
serve first as detectors of the oxygen 
deficit, then as amplifiers, by shunting 
the decrease into an impact on the 
fixed-nitrogen cycle. 

It also points to one of the problems 
with the Gaia idea. The population 
crash of the zooplankton is an essential . 
part of the machine; what would hap- 
pen if they should evolve the ability to 
fix their own nitrogen? In that event, 
what might seem an evolutionary 
breakthrough for them would turn out 
to be a disaster for the whole globe, — 
since at the least that particular mech- 
anism for maintaining the planetary 
oxygen balance would be lost. 

Gaia seems difficult to integrate into 


evolutionary theory as presently ` 
taught: "Natural selection will never. . 


produce in a being anything injurious 
to itself," Darwin stressed, "for it acts 
solely by and for the good of each." But 
an organization of any kind depends on | 
its members remaining in their places 
and executing their roles faithfully, 
even at some personal sacrifice. Disci- 
pline is maintained at General Motors 


by firing those individuals who try to 


benefit themselves at the cost of the — 








oak Per ips ant colonies also 
this; if not; order is probably kept by 
the extinction of nests with too many 
'Self-seeking. individuals i in them. How 
does the Gaisa society prevent its mem- 
bers from bipes out ot their allotted 


















evolutionary theory has gone 
TANT 1 cola ps i over the last 








: will go throwrh n many more. The evolu- 

tionary background of some aspects of 

_ the Gaia model is easy to imagine: one 

ean see how a plant growing on a shore- 

. Hine, and in need of some nutrient, 

might profit-if it stumbled on a way of 

encouraging the growth of a local spe- 

eles of marine algae that excreted that 

nutrient. Fer example, the phosphorus 

needed by the algae that grow in cer- 

tain Alaskan lakes is provided by the 

decaying bodies əf salmon who have 

^ completed their spawning migration to 

those lakes end taen died. The follow- 

ing year those same algae give up that 

phosphorus to the salmon young, who 

eat them, return to the ocean, absorb 

more phosphorus, and return to the 

same lakes. Any algal variant which 

prevented the salmon young from eat- 

ing it would:suffer in the long run, since 

goon the flow of sew phosphorus would 

dry up anc all the old stores of the 

nutrient would eventually be lost 

through becoming trapped in sediment 

on the lake bottom. Perhaps even so 

vast an organism as Gaia might have 

assembled itself from a host of small- 
scale links e? this kind. 

One has to sonder how humans 

might be rei ated to this entity. Possibly 

=o we are already, unconsciously, im- 

^ mersed in and busy executing a whole 

. range of Gaian duties. For more than a 

hundred years our industrial civiliza- 

3 . been peuring carbon dioxide 

into the atmosphere. For almost that 

length of time scientists have worried 

bout the àmpaet of the CO, on our 

'elimate. CO, is, af course, transparent 

‘on the frequencies of visible light, but 

‘on other wavelengths it will block and 

absorb radiation. This absorbed radi- 

‘ation will heat the atmosphere. Is it not 

robable, therefore, that increasing the 

mount. of CO, will increase the heat 

enerated | by the atmosphere? The de- 

ate is = complicated one, and one of the 

nknowns i5 the degree to which other 

e sms are removing all this "ex- 

0. Cale dations seem to show 



























that most of the CO, one would have | 


expected to find in the atmosphere, 
given the rate at which we have been 
burning fossil fuels, is not there. 

Fred MacKenzie, a geologist at 
Northwestern University, has recently 
pointed out that at the same time our 
industrial effort has been expanding, 
our agricultural technologies have been 
improved —the two necessarily go hand 
in hand. We use a lot of fertilizer, both 
the fixed-nitrogen kind and phos- 
phates. These nutrients eventually be- 
come volatilized and wind up in the 
atmosphere, where they circulate and 
are then rained out over the landscape. 
MacKenzie's figures suggest that the 
ratio of carbon (from the industrial 
CO,) to fixed nitrogen to phosphorus 
(800:9:1) is about what is needed to 
build plant tissues. The global plant 
biomass, he concludes with another set 
of calculations, may have inereased by 
some 10 pecent over the last several 
decades. This would account for the 
missing CO,. *Man," he says, "has inad- 
vertently and clumsily balanced his 
own pollution problem." Further, even 
the fraction of CO, that has permanent- 
ly entered the atmosphere has not led 
to the warming predicted; global tem- 
peratures seem to have declined slight- 
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the reason for this lies i the inerea 
amount of industrial soot in thi 
sphere: the dirt might have a seat 
ing, reflective effect on the sun’s r: 
or might facilitate the formati 
clouds which would also reflect sunli 
back into space, or both. 008 
A earlier EA anes jas 
jected the idea that there 
anything “inadvertent” about. these 
sults and would have held them to 
evidence that man’s purposes are | 
harmony with those of Providence; thi 
the world was designed by One who 
anticipated the development of indu 
try and created nature to support that 
activity. A Gaian reformulation of this 
theology might be that man is really 
too much a part of nature to drift very 
far out of harmony with it; that the 
rhythms of self-regulation, and of inte 
gration with larger forces, pervade us 
so deeply that we could not break away 
even if we would; and that the same 
motions that seem to set us at odds 
with the environment simultaneously 
bring us back. | 
There is considerable comfort in the 
idea that Gaia protects us from our 
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ated, and competent that it can even 
idy up after so dirty a customer as 


modern civilization. Nicholas Fisher of 
he Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 


ute recently tested the idea that the oil 
esidues floating in the ocean might so 
dversely affect the photosynthesizing 
lankton that oxygen production would 

all. He found that while the currently 
lominant species of algae are adversely 
ffected, resistant forms replace them 

-so rapidly that production of oxygen 
remains unaffected even at high pollu- 
-tant concentrations. The MacKenzie ar- 
-gument can also be looked at with this 
“perspective: The difference between a 
factory pouring out smoke and a herd of 
-buffalo thundering over the plain 

. seems great to a human (one is a blight 

and an outrage; the other is a panorama 

~ of natural majesty), but perhaps nature 
5 ds less passionate about it. They both 
| put a lot of dust and CO, in the air, and 
_ perhaps both can be coped with in the 

^ same way. 








his argument is strengthened, at 
2 least intuitively, by the Gaian suc- 
- cess in turning old, anthropocentric 
-  . “higher” and "lower" classifications 
topsy-turvy. The Lovelock and Margulis 
papers make clear that the identity of 
the globe has been set and is main- 
tained by organisms that are very dis- 
tant indeed from man, or the primates, 
or the mammals, or even the verte- 
brates, in any taxonomic or evolution- 
"ary sense. It is the contributions and 
activities of the plants, bacteria, algae, 
‘and the protozoans that carry weight. 
- We. vertebrates are the silverfish and 
_cockroaches of this great house, living 
marginally, in the interstices, profiting 
from a structure built for and main- 
tained by a different order of being. 

= And yet I do not see how one can 
- doubt that the impact of humans on the 
sphere is perfectly capable of de- 
troying any plausible organization in 
ature. Perhaps a better way of using 
he Gaian theory is to alert us to the 
xistence of critical links in the envi- 
onment, the destruction of which 




































he McElroy suggestions for the regula- 
ion of oxygen, one must ask what 
mpact all the fixed nitrogen we are 
ushing into the oceans in the form of 
ertilizer runoffs is going to have. 
light it be increasing the populations 
of zooplankton to such proportions that 
the oxygen production of the oceans is 
falling? Is anyone even monitoring, on 


nisdeeds, that it is so robust, sophisti- 


vould have serious consequences. Given - 


a systematic basí sis, the concentration of. 


oxygen (and otker gases) in the atmo- 
sphere? 

The major comtribution of the Gaian 
hypothesis may be that it makes those 
familiar with it apprehensive about the 


answers to such questions. What will - i 
happen when the Amazonian rain for- — - 


est is cut down? Lovelock and Margulis 


do not and cannot spell any of this out, 


but the reader cannot but suspect that 
all hell is going to break loose. 





THE SCROLLS 
by Daniel Menaker 


(A tale written after a late-night 
reading of The Eook of Sand by 
Jorge Luis Borges) 


ometimes we must forget every- 
thing we have known in order to 
remember some-:hing we Lave forgot- 
ten. The straight line of -ogie is not 
always the sho-test path to under- 
standing. From -ime to time, the sim- 
plest sentences may turn out to contain 
ideas infinitely more complicated than 
one might care to have anything to do 
with. More often. perhaps, they do not. 

I have frequently diseussed such 
problems of knowledge with a vener- 
able gentleman from Argertina whose 
first and last nares contain four iden- 
tical letters in the same order. Not long 
ago, he told me a story that seemed to 
answer all my questions and, quite 
mysteriously, lest me more puzzled 
than ever before. This is what he said: 

After I graduated from the univer- 
sity, I was afflicted by doubts about the 
purpose of humaa existence, so I took 
up the life of a scholarly recluse. I was 
fortunate enougl to find inexpensive 
rooms on the top floor of an old but 
elegant stone house. It was in the quar- 
ter of Buenos Aires called Punto de 
Vista, which was then inhabited mainly 
by wealthy aristotrats who went about 
mumbling bitterly, “This is The Argen- 
tine, Goc damn it, not Argentina.” My 
study was a place most conducive to 
reading and solitary reflection. It had 
three large windows, which faced in 
three different directions. Tc the north 
lay the magnificent Parque de 30 de 
Febrero. To the east the Rio de la Plata 
flowed toward the sea. To the south I 
could see the spires of La Catedral de 
San Simeon de lcs Marsupiales de la 
Oscuridad. 

I had set myself the task of decipher- 
ing some antique, yellowed scrolls that 
had come irto my hands perhaps only 
apparently by accident. I was much 
absorbed at the time in writing a 
comparative studx of the lives of the 


manticore and the nineteenth-century 
political activist Carlos O'Higgins. 
O'Higgins had traveled from one ran- 
cho to another in the Capybara section 
irying to persuade the vaqueros to de- 
mand more strings for their bolos. Be- 
cause of his speeches he was often 
referred to as the Pampas Ass. 

I had set the scrolls on the mantel in 
my study while I worked on the mono- 
graph. But they continued to exert a 
strange fascination upon me, perhaps 
because, depending on the weather, 
they varied in number from three to 
sixteen. Finally, I gave up all other 
serious pursuits, 


he scrolls were covered with curious 

and somehow disturbing marks, 
rendered in many instances nearly in- 
visible by the passage of time. I at first 
took them to be rough blueprints for a 
Mayan fronton. On closer inspection, I 
thought that they might be a grotesque 
pictorial lampoon of Prince Charles's 
plans for the Battle of Culloden. Weeks 
passed before I realized that what fate 
or chance had brought me was appar- 
ently an example of a written language 
whose existence had been forgotten for 
perhaps thousands of years. I felt cer- 
tain that eventually they would yield up 
a profound secret about the meaning of 
life. 

Sadly, my confidence was not justi- 
fied. Because the writing on it was most 
distinct, I started with the fifth seroll, 
which was the twelfth when the city 
was in the grip of the foul west wind 


(or, as we called it, the Breath of the E 
Chileans). But after two months, I had 


managed to translate only the first sen- 
tence. It was "We bought some fruit 
from the Phoenician, but it was not fit 


for our camels.” Or, possibly, "They  __ 
stole a suit from the Phoenician, but it |. 
did not fit their camel.” Needlesstosay, 
this uncertainty served only to height- .— . 
en my frustration. I suffered a recur- _ 


rence of the migraines that had plagued 
me when, as a student, I tried to write a 
















would melt upon my profes- 
agreed with its thesis. One 
ultry evening, after working on the 
ancient writing for two days without 
nierruption, T found myself weeping 
< disconsolately over the fact that Pele 
<- would not be born fer some five years. I 





Mes 


= serolls. 
(0o There was enly ene man who could 


| 00 heip me--tae aged socialist and scholar 


- Den Felisberto Ecolzlia. Don Felisberto 
had traveled all over the world, and 
was, perhaps, the greatest living lin- 
guist. It was he who had decoded the 
seventh-centur; Deaid "Rune of Ar- 
ledge," and who hed discovered that 
there is no language whieh has a name 
for the two small ~ertical ridges be- 
tween your nese amd the top of your 
upper lip. He was Saecho Panza Profes- 
sor of Linguisties at the university 
when I was a studest but he had been 
forced to leave whendt was learned that 
che was teaching seme young leftists 


how to laugh at the nation’s president 


in Amharic. 

Fortunately, Don Felisberto lived not 
"far from where I had my rooms, in a 
section of the city «where the streets 
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were narrow and wound in and out in a 
confusing way. I decided to see him that 
very night. It was a hot, humid, oppres- 
sive January night. When I finally 
found my way to Don Felisberto's 
house, I was in a febrile state not unlike 
California, driven by my now obsessive 
desire to know the secrets contained in 
the scrolls that I carried with me. 

It was very late when I arrived, and it 
took some minutes before Don Felisber- 
to answered my knocking. Finally, the 
door opened. 

“Ah, yes, Maria," he said sleepily. 
“You have returned for more sport." 

*But I am not Maria, Don Felisber- 
to," I said. “Do you not remember 
me?" 

^| beg your pardon, Guzmán. What 
news from Nogales?" 

“No, no, Don Felisberto. I am a for- 
mer student of yours, and I have 
brought with me a great mystery that 
only you can solve." 

"Forgive me, my young friend; an old 
man dreams not but of his youth. Of 
course I remember you. What is the 
mystery that leads you here at this late 
hour?" 

I gave him the scrolls and confided 
my intuition that they held some pro- 


Cadet is a delight. 


The grapes used in Mouton-Cadet are selected 
from some of the best vineyards in Bordeaux. The 
result is a superbly-balanced red. And a crisp, 


delicious white. 


Mouton-Cadet. A fine wine because itsa 
Rothschild. And a Rothschild because it’s a fine 
Mouton-Cadet 

Red and White. - 


wine. 
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The first. 


As impressive as the label is, the ultimate mark of 
a fine wine is in its taste. And the taste of Mouton- . 





found lesson concerning human exi 
tence. eo ee 
“Ah, your enthusiasm reminds me of 
a story that Garcia Lorea told me not 
long ago in Barcelona. This is what he 
said:” 
“Excuse me, Don Felisberto,” I said. 
“I enjoy a subnarrative as much as the: 
next man, but there are limits.” e 
"Perhaps you are right,” he said. _ 
"Leave me alone with these scrolls of - 
yours. Return here at dawn, and I will | 
tell you what they contain." B 





o I walked the streets of Buenos 

Aires for three hours, dreaming of 
the great knowledge I was about to 
possess. But when, at the first light of. — 
morning, I tried to go back to Don  . 
Felisberto's house, I could not find it. 
The streets were so tortuous that I 
became completely lost. Once, when I. 
approached a house that looked like the _ 
right one, I saw a plaque on the door 
that said, "Not Don Felisberto's 
House." Another time, after I had tak- 
en a number of turns that seemed 
correct, I found myself in suburban 
Montevideo. Finally, I discovered a 
block exactly like Don Felisberto's. But 
where his house should have been there. 
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was only a building in ruins. On the 
sidewalk before it, I saw an envelope 
with my name written on it. I picked it 
up and opened it with trembling fin- 
gers. This is what it said: 


A Sense of the Future: 
Essays in Natural Philosophy 
By J. Bronowski 


Published for the first time in book 

_ form, these essays by the author of The 

. Ascent of Man reveal both the unity of 

. his intellectual outlook and the diversity 

of his interests. 

= The major unifying theme of the 

< book is the intensely creative and 

^ human nature of the scientific 

. enterprise — its kinship with the 

- highest levels of the artistic imagination 
and its ethical imperatives, which in 

guiding man’s open-ended search for 

truth affirm his humanity. 

Among the diversity of topics 

; explored in the individual essays are 

the nature of human language in its 

biological context, intrinsic patterns of 

the mind, the limitations of logical 

systems, new concepts in evolution, 

-humanism in the modern world, and 

he principle of tolerance. 


$12.50 






My young friend, 

In my life I have had many 
adventures. I have sailed the Bight 
of Benin, zrossed the Rann of 
Kutch, and entered tae Dame of 
Sark. In New Guinea, I lived for 
three years with a tribe of canni- 
bais who worshipped humidity. In 
Calcutta, I saw the famous Swami 
Peraji take apart anc reassemble 
his genitals in four seconds. In a 
mountain pass near Kabul, I wres- 
tled to a draw the fearsome Wi- 
nona, a creature who is half wo- 
man, half rug. But nething in my 
experience prepared me for the 
knowledge 3f the scrells. 

They are written in obseure hi- 
erogiyphies invented by a mystical 
sect that daring the sixth century 
before the birth of Christ inhabited 
a region cof Persia known as El 
Qandri. Yoa were correct in think- 
ing that these scrolls elucidate the 
purpose of life. But I will not 
impart this secret to you or anyone 
else. When one's understanding is 
too great, it is a curse more severe 
than ignorance. I will live out what 
is left of my life haunted and 
isolated b» what I have learned 
this night. Do not try to find me. 

With mere than a little annoy- 
ance, I rem. ain 

Don Felisberto Ecolalia 






















; ‘Sputnik, Scientists, and Eisenhower: 
: A Memoir of the First Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and 


$s ins 20 years ago created both 
| i and aoe reappraisals 


: Moret those dramatic days and 
ates the lessons learned to today's 





the venerable gentleman from Ar- 
gentina leaned back in his chair and 
sighed. 
"That's it®” I said. 
"I am but a simple storyteller,” he 
| replied. "I w:ll leave it to others to draw 
| the moral." 


“Did you search further for Don Fe- 
lisberto?" I asked. 

“No. In fact, a few months later, the 
entire episode began to take on in my 
mind the feeling of a recollected dream. 
Over the years, I have grown unsure 
whether the serolls actually existed at 
all. I cannot even say with certainty 
that my mother and father had met 
before these events transpired." 

*Ah, but you have the letter from the 
old scholar," I said. 

“I lack even that much evidence, I’m 
afraid. As I recall, a sudden gust of 
wind tore it from my hands as soon as T 
had finished reading it." 

“Then how am I to know what is real 
in what you say and what is not?" 

“How is anyone ever to know what is 
real and what is not? Perhaps you area 
figment of my imagination. I am grow- 
ing sleepy now, and perhaps when I 
close my eyes you will cease to exist." 

The venerable gentleman's head nod- 
ded slightly, and I 
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HOLY THE FIRM 
by Annie Dillard 
Harper & Row, $6.50 
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Julie Norwich was only seven when 
her father's single-engine airplane un- 
accountably stalled after. takeoff, 
plunged into a stand of fir trees, and 
exploded into flames. Julie’s father es- 
caped the crash unharmed, but a rush 
of burning fuel enveloped the yo ng 
girl’s face, virtually obliterating 
These events occurred on norther 


























get Sound, in Washington State, where 
Annie Dillamd went te live, alone, not 
long after winning a Pulitzer Prize for 
ker essay collection Pilgrim at Tinker 
Creek. Her new beek is a contemplative 
view of divine intent, a wrestling with 
the age-old paradex of a merciful God 
who allows sach «rueity to be visited 
upon his ehilcren. 

Dillard’s own answer seems close to a 
broadly shared traditienalist view that 
(as she deseribes it) “the world is 
immanation, that God is in the thing, 
end eternally presen: here... .” In 
short, human suffering is neither puni- 
tive nor eapricious, but a link in the 
order of things. 

In search of s metaphor for this 
theory, Dillard makes use of the lan- 
guage of an early Christian movement, 
Esoteric Christianity, which believed in 
a substance “lower tham metals and 
minerals on 2 ‘spiritual seale, and low- 
er than salts and earths,” a substance 
“n touch with tke Absolute," a sub- 
stance called "Holy the Firm." General 
readers will find :he theology heavy 
going (and se wil a great many semi- 
narians) But Dillard writes about the 
ferocity and beauty of natural order 
with enough grace to survive that ob- 
jection. 





—C. Michael Curtis 
ae eee neon sree een nine MEE 
CLEARING THE AiR 
by Daniel Scherr 
Houghton Miclin, $11.95 


Daniel Sehorr, the veteran CBS news 
correspondent, was a casualty of the 
recent skirmishes between government 
and media— wounded in action yet de- 
nied the glory of a hero, spurned by 
many of his eolleazues, finally forced to 
leave a profession in which he had 
earned honor and some fame. Clearing 
the Air is Schorr’s apologia, the mem- 
oir of a career, anc a sometimes bitter 
attack on the intrigue-filled world of 

television news. 
|. Though he was a.correspondent with 
a distinguished record of news report- 
ing, including television’s most ener- 
getic coverage of Watergate, Schorr’s 
penchant for «ditorializing and grand- 
standing awa from the camera did not 
make him a popular figure. He had run 





afoul of CBS news executives on several | 


occasions before he decided to release a 
copy of the classified House Intelli- 
| gence Committee report on the CIA, the 
move that cost him his job. His motives 
for releasing the report may have been 
neble, but the manner of the report's 
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From Merriam-Webster, 








the first totally new 
Thesaurus in 120 years. 























.. Thesauruses nave 
changed significantly for c 
a century; most are merely 
of Roget : 


not 
for: 






-= rearrangements 5 
work, first published in 1852. But now comes Webste 
Collegiate Thesaurus. As soon as you look at one page, you'll 
know the difference. It’s as fast and easy to use as a dictionary. e 

No complicated cross-references here. Instead, over 100,000 —. 
synonyms, antonyms, idiomatic phrases, related words, and con — 
trasted words are at your fingertips in simple alphabeticallisting — 
An organizational tour de force. New from Merriam-Webster. |^. 
Just $9.95, wherever books are sold. "aw —  — 
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‘is our contemporary Isaiah" 
. (Edward Abbey), “a very hardy 
— growth indeed; he may bend, but | Mc 
. he will not break as long as the | | 2H 
-land upholds him" (James | | 
— Dickey), “a prophet of our heal- 


| ing, a utopian poet-egislator 
like William Blake" (Donald Hall, : cm 
N.Y. Times Book Review). | See | 
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| The Unsettling | “a 
| of America MENU 
| Culture & Agriculture 


1 "is one of the most 
| cogent books of 
| the decade, and 
 inits claims for a 
“healthy man-earth 
relationship, one of 
|. the most revolu- 
< tionary.’— Wallace 


Stegner 


“One of the few, 
the very few, 
books with honesty 
about what lurks 
within a mother- 


daughter relation." 
—NANCY HALE 


| T 
IU 


M ner m eerie tenorem ete martinez ice 


| release remains murky in his account. 

Unfortunately Schorr seldom forgets 
about his own vindicatiom. When he 
does, Clearing the Air provides a tough, 
fascinating glinzpse of cor2orate jour- 
nalism at CBS, of public waffling and 
private self-deceit, of eibow-rubbing 
between tne intelligence and television 
news communities. Thougt Schorr has 
had times of great bravery, this is a 
| book without a hero. 
















































— Steven Reiner 
| THE Ick AGE 
| by Margaret Drabble 
| Knopf, $8.95 


i m 





- [$9.95at bookstores 
- [SIERRA CLUB , 
{BOOKS Á 


fOr wearin 


Margaret Drabble’s maszerful eighth 
novel opens with a fatal heart attack. 
From there it proceeds to chronicle the 
random disasters that beset today's 
| English: bombirgs, assassinations, eco- 
nomic instability, and personal turmoil 
of every kind. England is caught in the 
cold grip of social change. The leisurely 
old order is dead, but its echoes linger 
on; the new order is not yet born, but its 
precursors are responsible for much of 
the present mess. 

Drabble's acknowledged talent for pi- 
quant social realism reaches over an 
enormous range of personalities as well 
as events. Amcng the bewildered in- 
habitants of her all-too-familiar world 
are Anthony Keating and Alison Mur- 
ray, "two perfectly unambitious, ordi- 
nary, middle-of-the-road people." 
Armed with generosity, intelligence, 
and resilience, :hey try tc make their 
way through tke minefield of modern 
life. Anthony has abandoned television 
production for the exhilarating gamble 
of property development, although ill 
health and financial eatastrophe 
threaten to defeat him. His lover, Ali- 
son, is strugglimg to meet the conflict- 
| ing demands o? two diffieult children 
while maintaining a life of her own —an 
effort that seems doomed to failure. 





| 


3y Barbara Rex 
58.95 at all bookstores 
z Norton x- 


W.W, NORTON & COMPANY, INC. Sec 
300 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 os | 
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But fate is not always unkind, and. : 
Anthony and Alison ànd their friends— 
a pleasantly various group of “average” 
people—benefit from unexpected mo- 
ments of peace, beauty, love, even good 
luek, which bolster their attempts to 
exercise some freedom of will. 

The Ice Age fairly glistens with vital- 
ity, and is full of gentle humor, disturb- 
ingly aecurate questions about the ways 
in which we live, and a multitude of 
small pleasures. One of the most enjoy- 
able of Drabble’s subtle innovations in 
this book is the absence of strife be- 
tween both the sexes and the classes. 
Perhaps in this alone she is right to 
presage a more just and benevolent 
order to follow our shared ice age. 

— E. S. Duvall 
aa i RAM 
BLIND DATE 
by Jerzy Kosinski 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95 


At one point toward the end of Blind 
Date, the protagonist, George Levanter, 
remembers a game he used to play with 
his fellow students. As they commuted 
by local train in eastern Europe, they 
would take turns telling stories, en- 
thraling the market-bound peasants 
who traveled with them. The storyteller 
would make his tale more and more 
dramatie, until he suddenly broke off; 
the peasants, realizing that they had 
missed their stop, would nonetheless 
thank him. The student who caused the 
most peasants to ride past the market 
station won the contest. 

Kosinski is playing a similar game 
with his readers in this new novel. The 
incidents of George Levanter's life are 
certainly dramatic: rape, murder, in- 
cest, and political repression follow 
hard upon rare acts of kindness or of 
love. Levanter, who is described as an 
investor—a suitably ambiguous term to 
cover his wide-ranging activities — 
greets these fateful "blind dates" with 
the cool acceptance of the existentialist. 
Expecting nothing from life beyond ex- 
perience itself, he moves from New 


York to Los Angeles to Switzerland, ^. 


from transsexual to prostitute to wife, - 
from small-town convention to the Sha- 
ron Tate murders, following an evident- 
ly meaningless pattern. 


Kosinski keeps us fascinated in Le- < 


vanter's story by means of a superbly - B 
taut prose that glides over comedy and — 


tragedy with equal ease. Like his stu- — 
dents on the train, however, he prefers. 
to abandon his narrative arbitrarily 
leaving it up to his readers to make th 
























connections. Many may wonder if the 
effort is worthwhile. Kosinski's brutal 
and bleak exercise is compelling, but 
the sterility of his vision leaves little 
room for compassien or warmth. 

— E.S.D. 

THE DESTINIES or Darcy DANCER, 
- GENTLEMAN 
by J. P. Doalea:y 
Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, $8.95 


A gentleman, aceerding to the Oxford 
English Dictioaary,is “a man of chival- 
rous instinets and fine feelings." Such 
to be sure is J. P. Donleavy's latest 
dauntless hero. Darey Dancer, a charm- 
ing, good-loeking, and much put-upon 
scion of the ir:sh azistoeracy. 

Darey's dificult:es bear an uncanny 
resemblance to those of his roguish 
eighteenth-century predecessor, Tom 
Jones. Alreacy suffering from the 
death of his mother and the murky 
circumstances. of “is begetting, he is 
cast out of kis aneestral home—where 
he is attended by various loony ser- 
vants—because of his dalliance with 
tke housekeeper. Irate fox-hunters, 
sleazy bohemians, and other inferior 
types pepper tae read to reinstatement, 


and Darcey Dancers gentlemanliness, 


along with his:stamina, is well tested. 

Donleavy hes provided several ironic 
twists to this tale in order to prove that 
true nobility i: more a matter of integ- 
rity and spirit than of birth or pocket- 
book—an idea as !ttle umderstood to- 
day, apparently, as it was in Fielding's 
time. He has aiso moderated the bitter- 
ness that prevailed in his last few 
novels, in favor ef a lilting lyricism 
which is surprisingly moving. This is 
nicely offset by frequent moments of 
hilarity, inclucing one of the most riot- 
ous chase scenes ever to gallop across 
the printed page. 
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("A candid, devourabl 
= The Kirkus Reviews. 


nari KlETR 
to the A. DI 
November | 
GAN 
Puzzler, T 
“SIXES LR IMIG 
AND SEVENS” A, 


Across: 1. IS-A-A-C 12. RADI (dar rev.) 13. PRIOR (double def.) 17. SWALLOW- 
TAILS (pun) 25. REPERCUSSION (anag.) 31. REMIT (rev.) 32. ONION (hidden) 
35. POSER (double def.) Down: 2. SORT (hidden rev.) 4. CORAL (homophone) 
8. EDAM (anag.) 10. SITES (homophone) 25. ROTOR (hidden) 26. SCRAP (arcs 
rev. + p) 27. SNIF(e) 29. BUTE 

Sires and Sevens: a. R(AM)OSE b. BAZAAR (homophone) c. ANIMALS (anag.) 
d. RINGLET (hidden) e. ST-ANCE (anag. + st! f. ENIGMAS (anag.) g. REP-RISE 
h. PM-PASSE i. BLARES (anag. + J) j. ANEMONE (hidden rev.) k. PLACATE 
(homophone) l. TONSILS (anag.) m. PRONTO (anag.) n. M-ON-SOON 0. SALAMI 
p. CREATOR (anag.) q. MONSTER (anag.) r. IN-LAWS (anag.) s. SCALPS ( double 
def.) t. BI(C)KERS u. MARTIN-I v. ELEGANT (anag.) 
















































Reveals 
sugar content 
of baby food, 
gum, cereals, breads, 
ice cream, cheeses, and 
many, many more! 

AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


CLOTH $7.95 
PAPERBACK $1.95 











































«825 W. Jackson, Chicago 


| BY T. H. WHITE 
-] The Unpublished Conclusion to 
| The Once and Future King 

< Prologue by Sylvia Townsend 
| Warner 


= This is the final chapter of the tale 
- that inspired Camelot. "Enthusi- 
'asts for White's touching, pro- 
~ found, funny and tragic story will 
not want to miss the version, for it 
is the true and intended ending of 
the qreat work and contains some 
of White's best writing . . . filled 
with poignance and marvelous 
-- power." —Robert Kirsch, 
-Los Angeles Times 
illustrations. $9.95 


University of Texas Press 
Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78712 


surance doesn' i protect it ~~ it just partially 
ompensates. investigate a new concept in 
ollection protection that offers theft deter- 
nce: and positive identification. 


For Information, call or write: Dept. AT-1277 
mm Beacon Building Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 
01 B! 583-1221 
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ALL OUR CHILDEEN 
by Kenneth Keniston and The Carnegie 
Council oa Children 

Harcourt. Brace Jovanovich, $10.95 


HAVEN IN 4 HEARTLESS WORLD 
by Christopher Lasch 
Basie Books, $15.00 


Raising a fzmily, historians point 
out, was once an enterprise embraced 
with confidence, pride, and a sense of 
economic gain. Current literature on 
the subject presents quite another pic- 
ture. 

All Our Chedren, by a Carnegie- 
financed task farce headed by psycholo- 
gist Kenneth Keniston, argues that 
raising children in contemporary 
America is fraught witk perils well 
beyond the cortrol of even the most 
earnest parents. The very idea that 
“families are ‘ree-standing, indepen- 
dent, anc autoa0mous urits,” the re- 
port declares, is a myth we must aban- 
don swiftly. Tre truth of the matter, 
says the Keniston report, is that family 
functions are mow widely distributed 
(among schocls, community peer 
groups, medical and other professional 
specialists, employers, and the like). 
That being the case, the burden of 
family care ought to spread a bit more 
evenly as well—which, the Keniston 
task foree proposes, can be achieved 
through full employment. guaranteed 
annual income, national health insur- 
ance, flexible work schedules, child- 
rearing leaves, and other familiar hu- 
manist reforms. These arguments are 
plainly put and not wholly surprising, 
which may explain the book’s leaden 
tone and effect. 

Quite a contrast is the book by Chris- 
topher Lasch, who agrees that the 
family is besieged, but sees loss of 
authority—rather than functional 
fragmentation—as the core of the prob- 
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contemplated. If Virginia Woolf's di 


lem. Lasch’s review of the literature of - 


family life is fascinating and stylish, - 


even if well short of programmatie wis- 
dom. The Keniston proposals, one can 
imagine Lasch arguing, may provide a - 
basis for raising healthy children, but 
they will also weaken still further "one 
of the principal sources of social cohe- . 
sion," and substitute for the myth of 
the self-sufficient family the more de- 
grading myth of the omnicompetent 
state. 

—C. M.C. 
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THE DiARIES OF EVELYN WAUGH edited by 
Michael Davie. Little, Brown, $17.50. 
Any reader enticed into Waugh's dia- 
ries by rumors of inventive libel and 
outrageous scandal will be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Davie has excised the 
former and reduced the latter to 
blanks. Since Waugh either never 
wrote, or threw away, diaries during 
the collapse of his first marriage and 
his mental breakdown, what survives in 
this fat book is the reeord kept, for his 
own future reference, by a man who 
evidently had remarkable powers of de- 
tailed recollection once those powers 
were triggered off. The triggers were 
flatly practical: the name of a person, 

a restaurant, a tailor, the topic of a 
conversation appear to have been suf- 
ficient to remind Waugh later of what- 
ever he might wish to recall. Conse-. 
quently, long stretches of his diaries 
are devoid of both emotions and ideas, 
but heavily peppered with drunken par- 
ties (noted, not described) and the 
names of increasingly aristocratic 
friends (not characterized). Boring, in 
short, but not the whole story. When 
Waugh traveled to Ethiopia or South 
America, he wrote sharply and in de- 


tail. His war diaries, kept in defiance of 
regulations, are equally lively and all — 
the more interesting for the uncon-  . 
scious revelation (confirmed by theedi- ^. 
tor's notes) that Waugh was, militarily — 
speaking, an intransigent nuisance. AS 
he grew older, moreover, Waugh did . 
add reflections and reactions to the .. 
bald record of events, which may indi- 


eate failing memory but gives satisfac- 
tion to the audience that he neve 















ries are compared, somewhat wildly 
perhaps, to a house built for the even- 
tual reception of guests, Waugh's are a 
pile of wood delivered from the lumber- 
.yard. He must have intended to destroy 
them eventually, and serious students 
- Of his work can be grateful that he did 
-.not get around to it. Notes (copious and 
helpful), chronolegy, appendix of 
. names (selective), ax index (sloppy). 











Far AND Tain by Anne Scott Beller. Far- 
rar, Straus and Gireux, $10.00. In this 
“natural history of obesity,” Ms. Beller 
has assembled reports of studies made 
in various countries and at various 
-times on various aspects of fatness. By 
fitting together this originally scat- 
tered material, she has evolved a plau- 
sible explanation o! obesity as a condi- 
ticn inherited fromthe Iee Age, when a 
laver of fat woulé have been useful 
insulation. She has also provided defen- 
sive weapons for 5utterballs tired of 
being called greecy or neurotic. She 
. makes no pretense af offering a cure for 
— what is not a disease in the first place, 
but does offer some tentative sugges- 
tions for ecping with the condition. She 
also points out tha: shrinking fuel sup- 
plies may yet put the Venus of Willen- 
derf back on her pedestal. Index, bibli- 
ography. 





DyLaN THomas by Paul Ferris. Dial, 
$9.95. Mr. Ferris is skeptical of gaudy 
legend, appreciative of Thomas's un- 
questionable poetic accomplishment, 


and a bloodhound m the pursuit of fact. | 


This combination makes for a fine biog- 


rapher, and Mr. Ferris has indeed pro- | 


duced a fine, fair-minded, beautifully 
written life of a man who deserves it. 


Thomas has been subjected in the past | 


to a good deal of sentimental exaggera- 
tion. Photographs. notes, bibliography, 
index. 

-o New Worps ror Gup by Philip Howard. 
- Oxford, $8.95. Mr. Howard, a columnist 
for the London Times, is a “self- 

appointed" guardian of the English lan- 
guage, and his coileeted remarks on 
misused words are instructive, funny, 

= and as applicable to American as to 
British speech. He is fighting a lost 
> battle, however, on “hopefully.” When a 
_ politician says, “Hepefully, the passage 
of Act X will lead to result Y," he 
means: a) If I (we,the party, supporters 
lam not yet at Hberty to name) can 
 raisethe votes to pass X, Y will ensue or 
b) if I (same allies) can pass X, Y will 


ensue pro: ided nosunforeseen complica- 
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nieces, or almost anyone than 


new words and effective 
| usage, it's America's com- 


‘loads of good 

















- -As Chairman of The American Heritage Dictionary 


Usage Panel, Edwin Newman joins a large majority = 
of panelists in objecting to the sentence "He gifted —__ 









each of his nephews. an 
| When you give a gift, | 
however, what better , 
one for nephews, 
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The American Heritage Diction- THE AMERICAN HERITAGE ; 


pU tc: DICTION 


sive Usage Panel advice on OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE | "S 


-plete contemporary dic- 
tionary. From $9.95, 
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dirty fun... 


Page Stegner is fantastically good at recording the 
speech and behavior of some known types among 
the students and faculty of a California univer- 
sity.... As for the hero, his ‘sports car menopause’ is 
utterly convincing —MALCOLM COWLEY 


An excellent, well paced, firmly written novel. at 
once amusing and perceptive...a remarkably 
sure performance" 


—LARRY McMURTRY 
Washington Post 





PAGE STEGNER 


author of Hawks and Harriers 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN, s895 





Atlantic 
CLASSROOM 
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tions arise to prevent it or c) X and Y 
are both good things and we are good 


| fellows to supoort them or d) I am not 


promising anything or e) all of the 
above. Unhopefully, such a useful Hy- 
dra is indestructible. 
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| AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Agatha Christie. 


Dodd, Mead, $15.00. Dame Agatha be- 


| gan her memcirs in 1950 and finished 
| them fifteen years later at the age of 


seventy-five. Sae had announced at the 


| Start her intention to wri:e precisely as 


she pleased, omit things if she chose, 


| elaborate where she wished, and in gen- 
| eral be an idiosyncratic, self-indulgent 


old lady. She lid precisely that. As a 
Worlc War I medical worker, successful 


| author, unexpected divorcee, traveler, 


playwright, amd wife o? the distin- 
guished archaeologist Sir Max Mallo- 


| wan, she had plenty of material to work 


with. She used it with spirit and intelli- 


i gence, producing a book with much 


leisurely charm, full of vivid character- 
izations, information about the con- 
struction of hez mystery novels, comic 
anecdotes, and flashes of satirical as- 
perity. The few dull spots hardly count. 
Illustrations. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM by Wil- 


| liam Shakespear? with illustrations by Ar- 


thur Rackham. Viking, $12.95. Short of 
spending a mocerate fortune or taking 
up thievery, one cannot obtain the orig- 
inal Rackham Dream. This reissue, 
while not a perfect duplicate, is very 


ON HIS KINDNESS 


When I consider what my wife has spent, 

Ere half the days in this Yule time are gone, 
And thrift, of which she'd been a paragon, 
Now quite, quite lost, along with my last cent 
To indulge my in-laws; I must augment 

My bank account, lest it now empty chide; 


| frightened think. But patience to prevent 
That worry, soon replies, “Sears does not need 
Your money yet; that credit card you carry 
Will do, for now. The poverty that wrecks 
You will abate, and Christmas season creed 
Of giving all to those you love and marry. 


good indeed and should go far to con- 
sole anyone who hankers in vain for the 
edition of 1908. 


GARCÍA Lorca: Playwright and Poet by 
Mildred Adams. Braziller, $8.95. Ms. Ad- 
ams knew Lorca and knows Spanish. 
Her biography of the poet concentrates 
on the meaning of his work and the 
influences that shaped it, wastes no 
time on homosexual byways, and is in 
all a neat, informative, readable, and 
useful piece of work. Bibliography. 


A MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS by George 
Spater and lan Parsons. Harcourt Brace 


Jovanovieh, $12.95. The authors have 


assembled “An Intimate Portrait of 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf" —mean- 
ing a great deal of detail about their 
finances, household arrangements, and 
the medical problems arising from Vir- 
ginia's periodic attacks of mental ill- 
ness. This not always enthralling mate- 
rial is much enlivened by quotation 
from the Woolf papers and the presence 
of 148 photographs. Introduction by 
Quentin Bell. Biographical particulars, 
references. 


THE PROFESSOR GAME by Richard D. Man- 
dell. Doubleday, $8.95. Mr. Mandell, a 
professor whose tenure is presumably 
unshakable (either that, or he has re- 
cently been fired and means to quit the 
trade entirely), has written a politely 
savage revelation of academia behind 
the ivy curtain. "Professors, he ex- 
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They also serve who only sign the checks." 


| 
"Department stores extract blood, funds denied," 


by Andy Solomon 







, "are, "E. intrinsically no 
r ibam other humans." They do, 
owever, have an uausually favorable 
environment is which to exercise lazi- 
ness because their "profession is re- 
| markably free of standards or strie- 
| tures to determine or enforce merit." 
Depending on sne’s temperament, this 
(s provocative anc frequently amusing di- 
. atribe can aroase = yen to be a profes- 
gor ora Jeera to take the chil- 
“dren out of sekool. 
ANIMALS AND MEN bv Kenneth Clark. 
Morrow, $19.€5. A‘. the instigation of 
Fleur Cowles, Interaational Trustee of 
ihe World Wildlife Fund, Lord Clark 
undertook to discuss the relationship of 
mën and animals tarough the ages as 
< that relationssip has been expressed, or 
implied, by artists. E is no vast surprise 
when the author cascovers that man 
has always maniculated animals to 
serve his own purpeses, but the point is 
made with grace asd learning and the 
illustrations (4 in. color) are a delight. 
Sources, index. 
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Portions of the follawing recently pub- 

lished boeks first appeared in The 

Atlantic: 

THE WONDERFUL SToRY OF HENRY SUGAR 

AND Six More by Roald Dahl. Knopf, 

$3.95. 

A. VOICE EN THE PSoUNTAIN: POEMS by 

Peter Davison. Atheneum, paper, $4.95. 
— Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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LIFE & LETTERS ÜCETRIBUTORS 


Andrew Wars is æ contributing editor 
of The Atlantic, 


Janie] Mena cer, who is on the editorial 
staff of Tue vew Torker, is the author 

~of a collection of short stories, Friends 
& Relations. 


Fred Hapgoce is » science reporter for 
tne Harvard New (Mice. 
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page 112) is assistant 
mi at the University 





| The Blue Book 
Words. 


- : The: newest words. Ensy-10-u 
- single alphabetical list sting. 
us usage notes e 















Webster ul W odd. 
Dictionary, Second College 


Edition. $1095 » thumb-indexed. 
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“A contemporary master" 
— Al Young 


"]he most rewarding 
collection of short 
stories to come my way 
in quite some time... 
McPherson ranks with the most 
talented and original of our 
younger writers.” — Ralph Elli 


"Author of Hue and Cry, winner of the 
Atlantic Grant in fiction, McPherson speaks 
with many voices... He strikes the right note 
time and time again.’~ Publishers Weekly 


Son 


$8.95 wherever books are sold 
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by enu C 0x and Henry Rathvon | 


.. “NEWS CLIPPINGS” 
^ . (with acknowledgments to 
Stephen Sondheim) 








































In this month’s puzzle, the diagram is 

< divided vertically and the two halves are 
-identically patterned—a twinning perhaps 
- suggestive of Nepal egg drop soup (1 

. Across). Answers to clues begin and end 
at the heavy bars. Each “News Clipping" 
clues two answers of equal length, one to 
_ be entered in the right side of the 

- diagram and one in the left. The two 
clues appear side by side in the “News 

- Clippings" without overlapping, but 
either the right-hand or the left-hand clue 
may come first. The parenthetical 
categories preceding the “News 
Clippings" are not part of the clues. 
"Answers include four proper nouns (one a 
- brand name). Remember that punctuation 
- (including two irrelevant dollar 

-Signs here) may be used deceptively. 































ACROSS BLAST AT TORNADO SPEEDS (4,4) 5. (Advertisement) SAVE UP TOSION 
i p See | e 20. (Foreign scandal) FROM ENGLAND SATURDAY WITH DODGES BLEACH, A 
I .. (See instructions) (12) THE Voice SAYS, “COMPOSER PEELS TOILET CLEANER WITH LEADING 
_ 7. (International news) ABSOLUTE OFF CLOTHING: A SLIP” (6,6) EMULSIFIERS (8,8) 
TYRANT BANISHING BOMBAST FROM — 5| (Domestic scandal) FUZZ SURROUND- 6. (Theater review) MUSICAL STOPS, .. 
LAND; LOVE RETURNS, VICTORY IN ING LIQUORED-UP PRESIDENT: ACTRESS STUMBLES; ELECTRICITY GOES 
EUROPE TO UNFOLD (6,6) FIRST LADY HAS A HANGOVER (4,4) OUT; INSTRUMENTS IN MISERY, 


. (In soccer) LADY OF VIRTUE (WITH LISTENERS UPSET (5,5) 


NURSES AS BACKS) DEFEATS CENTRAL 11. (Book review) IN MOSS HART'S D 
CZECHOSLOVAKIANS BY FOUR POINTS ABRIDGED AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Lovers at 


" 8. (International news) REGIONS IN FAR 22 
FER | EAST FUSS ABOUT ARTICLE THAT 
SUPPORTS UPRISING (5,5) 


.9. (Exposé) OFFICE WORKER FOR (6,6) Heart, UNEMPLOYED WORKERS FIND 
: Rolling Stone DRAWS ABOUT $1000 PAINTING IS ANSWER (8,8) 
FROM N.Y. NEWSPAPER (5,5) MDC DD ICD NNNM EUER CER eer | 
F | DOWN 13. (Movie review) "TOSSED'N' TURNED" 


AD Ong) ES WEIS CRAMP €——À SHOWS WITH “SON OF ZEUS"—SUPER! ^ ' 
AKES FIRST OF BEATINGS, IS MAKING 1, (Science news) STATE AGENTS WILD! GRIPPING! SEE ALL BUT THE END! : i 
EXCUSES: TAGS INCIPIENT RECYCLE SOAP, GET DECONGESTANT: 03) no 
TITLEHOLDER WITH ABUSES (6,6) DOCTORS HAVE INJECTED ONE TO " : m i 
JO | pae: 15. (From Washington) ABOUT 500 TAPES > 
RENE TREATS BOTCHED: EXPERTS FRANTICALLY 
“ENTOMBED WITH ATMOSPHERE 2. (Book review) Ada VILE NOVEL, HAS p A mo (6 6) 
.INSIDE—DINOSAUR ALIVE (4,4) MADE USE OF ROT, USES WANTON ORDER i i 
4. (From Washington) GOVERNMENT SEXUAL ARDOR (7,7) 16. (Foreign scandal) BABES TORTURED 


E UNE MA UNA | BY FRENCH CLERGYMEN IN 
SES POOR TASTE—PROFANITY HAS | ‘onal news) HE F NEPA: 
^ 3. (International news) HEAD OF NEPAL, INCANT ATION PERI op. (5. 5). 





























OCIETY BRIEFLY IN STITCHES (5,5) OR LEADER OF MOZAMBIQUE, TO SET 
6. (Quote of the Day) "THOSE MORALLY STANDARD FOR TOP PALESTINIAN 17. (Gossip) STAR ACTRESS DISCLOSI x 
“OPPOSED TO WAR INDEED CONFRONT LEADER AT EASTER (4,4) WEIGHT IN RETURN FOR nicer : 
. FALLEN PRIDES" (WEBSTER) (6,6) 4. (Travel tips) LAPLAND HAS SCHEME POOL WITH ONE DISORDER (5,5) 





V eather report) AIR QUIETLY FOR HAPPINESS: SIGHTSEE IN JUNGLE 19. (Crime) A FEMALE RACKETEER o TO: 
CIRCLES EAST, STRIKES, STARTS TO ENVIRONS (4.4) ONUNU AS nud : 









Note: : The instructions above are the special instructions for this month’s puzzle. Itis 


eue noe Re A Kor a a a HU MUS olsitN eto Ime -Puzzler appears 





ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED - 


Sor bard pile 250 copies up. Write 
ree catalog and gre Adams Press, de 





Same ON A SUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
je details GRAPHIC@PY, Box 285E, Floral Park, 
11001. 





/ WRITERS: "UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
| THOR AID ASSOCIATES Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
; Sb. New Yor City 10082. 





. EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers. P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





. POETRY MARKETS—Gerrent, detailed list, $3. 
. LYF-J, Box 1372, Milwaukee, Wi 53201. 





; Over-Lockec Market fer 308-700 word articles 
|; about Peeple-Places-Things. Sell same articles for 
- $25-50, many times. Tap writer shows "'Tricks-Of- 
v Trade." Howeeasy it is! Free Booklet, "Writing For 
Money." Smith, 1141-4 Elm, Placerville, Ca. 
|: 95667. 





YOUR POETRY PUBLIEHED FREE. Write: Pub- 
a lishers, Box.3455-4, Knezville. Tennessee 37917 





: POET RY CONTEST Prizes, possible publication. 
| Send #10 SASE for detaiis. Petpourri Internation- 
al, Box 453-E. Wyomissing, PA 19610 


= Book Publishing, Papertack/hard cover. Quality 
. editing, design. Paragonif'ress, Box #4391, Wash- 
- Angton, D.C. 20012 


"WANTED: Poems for imernational "All. Nations 
-Poetry Contest". Thirty winners will receive distin- 
. guished medallions and ix published in Passage V. 


«Deadline for-entres: March 17, 1978. Winners 


| announced May 4, 1973. THEMES: Friendship, 


> Peace, Conflict. 60 lines:maximum. Submissions 


. or information write "AlBÉiations Poetry Contest", 
' Triton College, 2000 Fit*n Avenue, River Grove, 
«| Mlinois 60171. 





_ WRITE YOUR'BOOKX IN CYR BOOK 300 PAGE “LI- 
|| BRARY EDITIGN" HARDCOVER BOOK OF BLANK 
_ PAGES, GOLD IMPRINTEO9 WITH ANY TITLE, ANY 
«NAME ON THE SPINE AID COVER. SEND $9.95 
< PPD. INCL. NAME AND: ADDRESS ALONG WITH 
VJ TITLE AND AUTHOR'S NAME TO ROBADA 
(| VOLUMES, 444 ST. JAMES PLACE, CHICAGO, IL. 
60614 

















BRITISH BOCK BARGAIES-—all subjects. Cata- 
s free. Wants solicited., Transbooks, Box 44- 
iwan, New Jorseyt7747. 





BOOK . Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
lo Mission, Dept. BB, 481 Thurston Road, 
ster, N.Y. 14519. 


0D USED BOOKS-—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
tion, Libraries buy #egulariy; you can too! 
ry, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
;. Sendidollar for listing ef 20,000 titles and 
ditions, Desk AM; Soiceville, N.Y. 12412. 











YOUR BOOK! Join cur successful au- 
ete, relacie publishing program: 

ng, promotion, beautiful books. 
d. Send ier fact-filled booklet and 
report. Caríton: Press, Dept. YKL, 

it ie New \ Yor 10011. 


BOOKS 


25% DISCOUNT ON CURRENT BESTSELLERS and 
most other in-print books. Add 40¢ a book han- 
dling. BOOKQUICK, B-1, Roseland, N. TM hice 


PUBLISHER'S OVERSTOCKS 


sl uate imports and repri ints on all subjects. 
biography, fiction, etc., 2,000 
titles! If you buy books you should see our big 
catalog of bargains. Write today for a free copy: 


Hamilton, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, Ct 06810 


NAME THE BOOK-——WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. CHICAGO BOOK MART, Box 636A, Chica- 
go Heights, Hi. 60411. Est. 1948. 


att, history, 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 


PAPERBACK CLUB-—-SAVE 7595! . . . Free infor- 
mation . . . Paperbacks Unlimited, Box 7— 
AM12, Moorestown, N.J. 08057 


9095 OFF ALL CURRENT HARDCOVER BESTSELL- 
ERS. Unique shared purchase and exchange con- 
cept. Join the avant-garde readers now! Why wait 
for the more expensive paperbacks? Free bro- 
chure. Bestsellers, Box 205-C, Brighton, Ontario, 
Canada. Guaranteed! 


TEDDY: A CHRISTMAS STORY. Great gift. Delight- 
ful, heart-warming, bittersweet children's book, All 
ages. illustrated. Satisfaction guaranteed. Imme- 
diate shipment. Send $3 to: BEAR, Box 512, Green 
Harbor, Mass. 02041 


A Rainbow of FREE Things Your Kids Can Send For! 
73-page deluxe paperback. $3.50 (postage pre- 
paid). THE RAINBOW BOOK, Box 24167-AM, 
Mpls., Mn., 55424. 


A must if one is to understand industrialized 
society and its problems: MAN'S QUEST FOR 
AUTONOMY by Professor David Rodnick. An an- 
thropological perspective on how we came to 
where we are and where we are moving. Postpaid 
$9.95 from the Caprock Press, Box 5141, Austin, 
Texas 78763. 


PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $10 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $3.50 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA. 
02116. 


NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 
WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Eight countries— $3.98. FREE 
BROCHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-C Dana 
Point, California 92629 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 


tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Please state interests. Cole- 
man Book Locators, 257-A E. Market SUE Long 
Beach, Calif. 90805 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free ers 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box © 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. : 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917 ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 ue 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. FREE INTERNATIONAL 
SEARCH WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Bookfinders, 
Box 29604-AM10, ATLANTA, GA. 30359 | 


Book search for all books. Specializing in JFK : 


assassination. Bookdealer 39 No. Browning Ave., * 


Tenafly, N.J., 07670 


YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CÀ 92672 


FREE SEARCH. For out-of-print books. Large stock 

in all fields. BUCCANEER BOOKS, Box 518, Laguna. 
Beach, CA 92652 
BOOK SEARCHING, First Editions; Rarities; Regent : 
House, 108 N. Roselake, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90026. ds 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 


home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 


Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio cS 
45387. ES 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH, WRITING EDITING—-academic, pro- 
fessional, literary. Original. Expert. Confidential 
Nationwide library facilities. We deliver what oth- 
ers promise—that's why we're #1! Come tous- 
for topnotch quality—we refuse to peddle junk. - 
No one, anywhere, can match our record of . 
success. RESEARCH UNLIMITED, Drawer 3000, - 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 5 








Writing services. We provide service—not exag- 
gerated advertising claims and slick come-on let- 
ters. Prewritten research available. Thousands of — 
topics. Catalog $1.00!! Writers Unlimited, Box 
#4391, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715 


WORDSMITHS. Writing, editing, research. Books, — 
Papers, Studies. Box 5882, Chicago 60680. a 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. All academic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25916A, Los Apeies. Calif. 
90025. (213) 477-8474. 


Spanish Translation Service! Free Details: Transla- 
tions, Box 14-A, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18703 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH, WRITING, statistics, a 
iting, re-writing. Original, confidential work. Want 
maximum professional service at minimal cost? 
Try us! QUALITY WRITERS, Box 7833, Chicago, Ml., 
60680. 


FAILED YOUR LAST EXAM? Do not despair! “Exam | 
Tips” 1977 Edition $2.00 postpaid. ETZER BLANC, . 
P.O. Box 341-A, Brooklyn, New nok 11216. 


RECORDS AND TAPES: 


SHOW ALBUMS-—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 64 pa. 
list $1.00. Bakers Wife Cast LP $9.95. Broadway/ 
Hollywood Recordings, Georgetown, Connecticut 
06829 


_ RECIPES _ 





. SUGAR y your BLUES with Jan Savitt & Clyde - 
I ooh Albums 2 98. 8-track tapes $6. 98, 79€ 


STAMPS 


Free! Big Bargain Catalog—New Edition listing 

housands of bargains including U.S. & B.N A. 
mps, packet, albums, accessories and supplies. 
9, fine stamps from our approval service which 

Ou may return without purchases and cancel 

arvice at any time. Jamestown Stamp, Dept. 
27AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 





NFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
us. 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 





: Wow! 110 Alf Different Germany 10¢. Commemo- 
_ratives, Airmails, High Values, Big Catalog, bargain 
lists. Also, fine stamps from our approval service, 
“which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. A127AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 


MUSIC 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
“mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
. Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





“Recorder Players—Free Catalog Largest Library 
of Recorder Music and Recorders. Amster Re- 
.corder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


-SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic Repro- 

:ductions. Finest Craftsmanship. Utmost Dependa- 
bility. Catalog. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
:510551 Victory Lane N.E., Seattle, Washington 
; 98125 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


“FROM ENGLAND 22carat gold plated Necklace 
17.95, Earrings 7.95, Bracelets 12.50-Set 36.48. 
Rope Pendant 39.95. Check or money order. 
:CLAYTON'S of PITTSBURGH P.O. BOX 5595, Pitts- 
“burgh, Pa. 15207 


GOURMET FOODS—GOURMET 


“Vermont Maple Syrup-Grade A-Pure, Natural, Deli- 
ious-No Additives Whatsoever-Recipes Included. 
iallon $21.75-Ha!f Gallon $13-Quart $7.75 Post- 
aid. (Florida, West of Mississippi add $2 Gallon, 
1.50 Half Gallon, $1 Quart.) Gift Orders Handled 
'romptly. FROM VERMONT INC. R.D. #2, Ames 
till, Box A-7AM West Brattleboro, Vt. 05301 





-TO ORDER YOUR DINNER IN A CHINESE 
URANT. Booklet with step-by-step instruc- 
ind bilingual menu. $1.50. P.O. Box 248 

on B Ottawa, Canada K1P 6C4. 


RECIPES 





;cribably delicious Jewish apple cake recipe, 
0. to J.A.C., 14310 Gaines Ave., Rockville, 
land 20853. 


FRANCISCC CHICKEN TERIYAKI, delicious, 

ifferent. Recipe includes side dishes. Money back 

: t delighted. $2. 00. TERI-SF, 730 Clementina, 
S. F., 94103. 


The Gourmet Recipe Newsletter . . .three recipe 
sampler, $2. Gourmet Newsletter, Box 5231-A2, 
, Berkeley, Calif. 94705. 


NEW ORLEANS CREOLE FAMILY RECIPES. 3 for 
$1.00. Marie Luque't 1709 Esteban Street, Arabi, 
Louisiana 70032 


E Join the Alaskan Gold Rush! Send $2 and sase for 
“authentic recipes fcr miner's sour dough, hand 


logger's alde: smoked salmon, wild blueberry wine 
and more. Bex 8532, Ketchikan, AK 99901 


DELICIOUS “OLIDAY NOODLE PUDDINGS-—Four 
Different Farmily Rec:pes. Send $2.00 to Puddings, 
Box 1055, Tacker, Ceorgia 30084 


"AUTHENT 7 AUSTRALIAN RECIPES-—SOUP 


THROUGH SESSEFT—$2-—JEAN MARTENSEN, 
P.O. Box x 524, FARMINGTON, MICHIGAN 
48024." 


Four almost no cal Canape recipes. Different, 
tested, includes calorie comparison chart. If not 
pleased, maney back. $2.00. SASE BBJ En- 
terprizes, Bcx 485 Feseda, Ca. 91335 


Down Home«Cookir.' fo’ Yanks. 65 family original 
recipes for great southern cooking. 3.00. 816 
South Broad Mobile, Alabama, 36603 


AUTHENTIC "UKRAINIAN TRADITIONAL RECIPES 
Perohe' (fiisd dumplings-two kinds) Holubchi 
(baked cabbage rolls) Borscht $2 each SASE FREE 
illustrated Brochure Heritage Box 218 Wheeler OR 
97147 


A SWEET A*D SOLR beef dish extraordinaire— 
taste its pwuant favor. $1.00 and S.A.S.E. to 
Classic Rec:ses, P.O. Box 3441, Tulsa, OK 74101 


Special Chiken Salad, easy, different, $1.00, 
SASE to Recipe, 3. 1E Shawmont Ave., Philadel- 
phia, PA. 19128. 


HOLIDAY FARE cals for cranberry flair, Seven 
recipes from beverage to dessert. $2.00. KESD, 
Box 3361, Guincy, L. 62301 


CUBA'S mest exo'ic dishes—10 family recipes 
$2.00. 946% Corsica, Baton Rouge, La. 70810 


200 year od dark fruit cake recipe. All fruit and 
nuts. $1.25—8202 N. Placita Catavinos, Tucson, 
Arizona 85*04 


AUTHENTIC! Braided Danish Coffee Bread Recipe. 
$1.00. PAKT, 136 N. Highland, Sierra Madre, CA 
91024 


PASTA MAZTERPIECES —5 of Grandma's special 
creations. $1.50. Rollis Products, Box 6286, 
Washingtor. D.C. 20015 


SWEDISH *ye Bread, GERMAN Stollen. Two old 
family recises. $1 00. Birdie, P.O. Box 40, Hall- 
town, WV 25423 


German Seur Cream Twists. Delicious, attractive 
cookies forany season. Easy to make. A delight to 
serve. For zecipe send $1.00 to S.G.S. Enterprises, 
Box 46, Atengton, Pa. 19001. 





"Best in Show BREAD RECIPE” Send $1.00 to 
Bread Rec:pe, P.C. Box 2734, Youngstown, Ohio 


| 44507 


Idaho Holiay: Christmas Potato stars and bells 
recipe $1.CO plus stamped return envelope. Bi-Jay 
industries. Box 58, Ashton, Idaho 83420 


Easy Entertaining Two Elegant dinner menus com- 
plete with 2ecipes. Short-cut Gourmet Cooking by 
experienced Dietitian. $3.00 Margaret's, P.O. Box 
20191, Atsanta, Georgia, 30325 


Mincemez Pie. eal meat, complete delicious 
meal, $2.CO, Edit 5chwab, 480 Willow, Honesdale, 
PA. 18431 


REMARK&BLE! Beer Bread: Noknead—$1, 
SASE-—Br»ad, 1965 Main Street, Concord, Mass. 
01742 


edm 


| orientation in London. June 21-July 13, 1978. . 


MILK/EGG ALLERGY? Four tested recipes $2.00 
SASE 1701 Live Oak, Irving, Texas 75061 


Recipe sunny Key Lime Cheesecake—$1 00. SA È 
to Steve, 518 Erie, Tampa, Florida 33606. 





DELICIOUS Home-Made Chocolates. Recipe : 


Write Patn, Box 162-A, Kimberley, B.C., Canada. 


Christmas Plum Pudding with Brandy Sauce rec 
pe. Easy to prepare. $2.00. SASE Lee P.O. Box 7 
Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 


Easy delicious "Rum Ball" recipe. GREAT Holida 
make-ahead treat! $1.00, S.A.S.E. —DEBE, 13963 . 
Riverside, Sherman Oaks, California 91423 


Delicious Bavarian Beer Bread Recipe $1.00 and. 
S.A.S.E. to M.A.P., 2115 Simpson, Dubuque, LA. - 
52001 t) 


Foolproof Mex-Tex Chile jadis: $1.00. J&B a 
P.O. Box 3, Kalamazoo, MI., 49005 


ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta» 


tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SURVIVAL RIGHTS, The Journal of Environmentai 
Debate. Current issue contains articles on Robert 
F. Kennedy, Super-Phenix, Carter and David Rock- 
efeller. Also book and film reviews. Published bi: 
monthly. Annual subscription 4.00. Write to SUR- 
VIVAL RIGHTS, Box 3685, Seattle, Wash. 98124 or 
call toll-free nationwide 1-800-824-5136 and ask 
for Operator 40A. In California call 1-800-852- 
7631 and ask for Operator 40C. 


ENERGY SAVINGS. Calculate what you can save 
by insulating, tuning your boiler, heating and air 
conditioning improvements, and changing light. 
bulbs and fixtures. Usefui for small businesses, 
office buildings, municipalities, and home owners. - 
50 pages, $5.50 from EC/S, inc. Box 89, Boston, 
Ma 02120. 


ART 


HANDPAPERMAKING MANUAL. $5.95 PP. Bro- 
chure PaperMake, Drawer 552, Covington; Va. 
24426 


OIL PAINTINGS below wholesale: Specialty (AT) 
P.O. Box K-3086, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


ARTISTS' POSTCARDS—Motherwell, Dine, Gorey, - 
Steinberg, 35 others have created new 4 x 6". 
works for facsimile reproduction as postcards. . 
Order now for Christmas cards or gifts; $11/set of - 
39 (no add'l tax or postage). Artists’ Postcards, ar " 
W 53 St, Room 4G NYC 10019. VES 







WEST VIRGINIA CRAFTS, ART. Full-color director 5 
of 12 contemporary craftsmakers. $2 ppd. refund 

able with order. CRAFTARTS, 1208a Desmoine: 2 
Morgantown WV 26505. (xe 


OZARK MOUNTAIN COLLECTION. Color cialo 
of finest art, sculpture and craft pieces—-weaving, ~ 
stained glass, quilts, etc. Sixty artists, hundreds of 
originals and limited editions. $1.00. Box 507A, A 
Hollister, Missouri 65672. z 


STUDIES ABROAD 





University of California Extension, Berkeley 


LENINGRAD 


Unique opportunity for adults to spend two weeks: 
in the city of Peter the Great. Art, music, literature, 
history, contemporary affairs. Academic credit 

optional. Cultural events. Four days in Moscow; 






Write: international Studies, Dept. E-45, Uc. 
Extension, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, CA 24720 





sep, prar casses, stimulating 
: : &por:s; outdoor program. 
; sense of comimurity. Admissions without 
rd to race, eme fe Write Porter 











.RNATIVE Ph.£& PROGRAM Apply your knowl- 
'! and abilities toward <oals that are personally 
eaningful and socially significant. Walden Univer- 
offers its nationwide network of recognized 
holars in support of the full-time professional's 
doctoral objectives. Choiee of Eastern or Western 
campus. For cataing write to: WALDEN UNIVER- 
^ Room A, 861 Anchor Rode Drive, Naples, 
orida 33940 








NIVERSITY DEGREES B" MAIL! Bachelors, Mas- 
ers, Ph.Ds. . . Free revealing details. Counsel- 
ng. Box 317-AMI : . Tustin, California 92680 





DOCTORATES: ONE MONTH ‘RESIDENCY. Total 
ime including dissertaticn/praject is usually one 
ear. Write: Southeastern University, University 
enter, Box 2472, Roors 33, Myrtle Beach, SC 
29577. 





"COLLEGE Degree? Why not? Ph.D., Bachelor. 
dndependent study. Elysion College, Box 909, San 
oie Cal. 92173 





Sai la semester 





Ship aboard the square-vigged barquentine r/v 

Regina Maris for a cwo-month scientific and educa- 
n féenal expedition to study venales and open ocean 

CoPEOlogy. This 144 sailing vessel provides a rare 

apportunity fer students (a: least 48 years old) 
oapterested in marine ecalogy as well as learning 
Cunavigation and orbs nsuricul skills. Credits are given 
through the Harvard University Extension program 
"Expeditions leave : October andiDecember, 1977: 
vend in Febraarv. [978 For derail. write. 
gsi The Odean Research ard Education Society, Inc. 
CONT Cmmercisi Wharf * 6a, Boston, MA Q2110 
CON 32.» 45^ 





















ertt 


ULT DEGREE PROG2AM for self-motivated 
ilts. Two-week:residemcies in Vermont or Cali- 
nia alternate: with 6-menth home study 
jects under faculty supervision leading to fully 
redited B.A, &iso unusual Residential, Grad- 
e and Teacher Certification programs avail- 
ie. Approved for payment cf Veterans benefits. 
Write: Box 83. A.D.P., Geddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont 05667. Goddare College admits students 
of. any race, cuwer, nationality, sex or ethnic 











LOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


RS AS JOBS-—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
pations, High» Pay, “ree Transportation, Tax 
efits. Latest Compuserized Reports—$2.00. 
INSWORLD., Iriternatienal Airport, Box 90802- 
Los Angeles, Califorrsa 90009 










~ A pages at School, College, University vacan- 
; Nationwide: monthty: $6/1, $16/4, $30/8. 
CHER INFORMATION EXCHANGE, Box 306-A, 










ERS-ADMINISTRAZ ORS-LIBRARIANS-PRIN- 
Current U.S. School, College openings 
. Abraad $595. Leading placement 
i. $3.95; Foreign $4.95. EISL, Box 662, 
iss scia 232162 







| in Jobs! Colozado—ldaho—Mon- 
i’ Free detaiis . . . intermoun- 
Dundee, Boise, Idaho 83706. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION New op- 
portunities, new responsibilities, new locations 
available in elementary and secondary indepen- 
dent schools—-from East Coast to West Coast and 
overseas. Register with Sandoe & Associates, 
teacher agency, Box 80, 31 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02116, or cali 262-5380. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Afríca! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Worldwide Di- 
rectory and complete information—$2.00 Oppor- 
tunities. Box 19107-YZ, Washington, D. C. 20036 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 8489-YY, 
Long Beach, California 90808 





JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska.) Free 
Details. Wages, Countries, How to Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, California 
92050 





U.S. FIRMS OVERSEAS—Complete information 
on hundreds of worldwide companies. Send 
$6.96: GLOBALEMPLOY (LCKT), Box 4499-H, 
Huntsville, AL 35802. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE ?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 933. 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 











HOW TO READ A BALANCE SHEET. To receive a 
Company Director's simple explanation, send your 
name and address with $3.00 to MINI-TECH PUB- 
LICATION (63), P.O. Box 216, Richford, Vermont 
05476. 





$25.00 DAILY POSSIBLE stuffing envelopes! De- 
tails FREE. SERVICE, Box 715-AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
11563. 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 





$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE! Mailing Commission 
letters. information —FREE. Opportunities, Box 
721AM, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 





Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 


Tampa, FL. 33622. 





IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
port. Mellinger, Dept. E108C, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


"30.00 PER HUNDRED STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
Immediate Earnings, Beginners Kit $1.00 (refund- 
able). STRACO P.O. BOX 95156 Atlanta, Georgia 
30347" 








Distribution and promotion wanted for a psychia- 
tric mystery; THE LIFE OF THE VICTIM by I. E. 
Breitner, M.D. Published by IMIBOOKS, Box 9, 
Greenvale, N. Y. 11548. 


$400/THOUSAND or more possible Stuffing En- 
velopes. Rush SASE &.25 for details, OR send 


$2.00 (Refundable!) for immediate Enrollment. — - 
information Services-Al, Box 1019, Rapid City, SD E 


57701. 





Own Your Own Business. Select yours from doz- = 


ens of offers in Business Opportunities Magazines. 
Get six Free Copies. Write: Specialty Salesman and 
Business Opportunities Magazine, 307 AT-127 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60601 





NEW ADDRESSING, MAILING opportunity. Valu- E 
able information 104. Lindbloom, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago 60659 


FREE! TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY REPORT! Reveals -o 
CURRENT opportunities in the travel industry. = 
includes sample lesson from our PROFESSIONAL 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT home study program! 
Write: L.T.l., Dept.-KKT, 1205 W. Barkley, Orange, 
CA 92668 





BlG PROFITS in becoming a supplier to major 
industry through electroplating small parts and > 
metalizing nonmetallics. Write for free particulars: 
Mason, Room MC-113-GP, 1512 Jarvis, oe 
iL. 60626. 





Start your own community Newspaper. Details __ 


Free. Meadow Press, P.O. Box 35-A, Port Jeffer-: = 
son, NY 11777 ES 





“HOW To Live Rent Free" 30 page booklet, infor- = : 


mative $2. Palm Bay. Box 370034-3, Miami, Flori- E P 
da 33138 VR 





NEW KNIFE SHARPENER using tungsten carbide. 
Be a distributor. $2.00 for information and sam- 
ples. H. Long, Box 8856, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 





$200/WEEKLY POSSIBLE. In your spare time. Join 


our unique Mailing Program. Complete Setup — 
$2.00 Guaranteed. Harvey Box 23174 Houston, ^ 


TX 77028 





“SEVEN DAYS TO SELF DEFENSE" A book in self 


defense that every woman needs to protect her- | 
self and save her life against attackers. Send: - 
$4.95 today to, LeMartin 242 Treasure Houston 

TX 77076 





$60/Per Hundred ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 
GUARANTEED EARNINGS Free details J&S En- 
terprises, Box 140521 Dallas Texas 75214 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from $7.50 Acre! ` 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- — 
portunities! "Government Land Buyer's Guide” 








plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 


Lands, Box 19107-YN, Washington, D.C. 20036 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, su- 
perior, attractive, integrated neighborhoods. 
Shaker Heights Housing, 3380 Lee Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 44120 (216) 751-2155. 





30 acres in Northern Vermont. Mostly wooded 
gentie hill; good exposure and access, power lines. 
View of White Mtns., near skiing. Approx. 4 hrs. 
Boston. $15,000. Alan Parker, 802-748-4283. 








. CAMPING EQUIPMENT. 


“LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 


noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
usd Park St., Andover. Mass. 01810. 


VACATIONS 


“End hiltonism. Join the Tabard Inn, Washington's 
.unique answer to high-technology hostelry. 1739 
N St. NW., D.C. 202-785-1277. 


x The Wigwam—Litchfield Park 85340. Great Arizo- 

na Holidays: 7 days/6 nights, $299.50 per person 
including room, all breakfasts, dinners, airport 
transfers, and choice of greens fees on 3 courses, 
tennis, or riding. Mobil 5-Star Resort, private 
“= Country Club atmosphere, nightly entertainment 
< cand dinner-dancing. 15 miles from Phoenix. Write 
Dept. C or call (602) 935-3811 for reservations 
«and information. 


__ SWAP HOMES, temporarily. Worldwide listings in- 
<=. chude idyllic rentals. Inquiline, Box 208 A, Katonah, 
ONY. 10536 


:- JAMAICA— Beachfront villa, tennis, bodysurfing, 
Snorkeling, friendly fishing village. Staffed, $270- 
*::$500 depending number, season. Noel, 141-A 
Ridgefield, Hartford CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


CU KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, new 
Sth edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, 
“monasteries, manor houses, palaces, 18 coun- 
tries, 465 photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 
- pages. $5.25 postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bell- 
4 more Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


: DAYTRIPS IN EUROPE for adventurous travelers! 

Visit fascinating places at low cost using our 

QS unique travel guides. For free information write 
"Great Trips, Box 5199-A, New York, NY 10017. 


TRAVEL 


FAMILY OF MAN TOUR; planned with UN, offers 23 
escorted days Pacific Islands, New Zealand, Aus- 

<tralia, Orient. March. Harold Kuebler, Director, 
“639 Park, Huntington. N.Y. 11743 
















e Canoe Trips: 2-3 weeks, Northern Saskatchewan, 
-< Expert Guides, Write: Canoe Trips, 52 Maple Ave., 
"^ Toronto, Ont., Canada 


MAPS 


TO ANYWHERE 


Beautiful 
Color Maps and * 
Guides of Cities and 


ü Countries Al Around the 
Word. Free brochure, 
Conpiete 10 000. map 
Catalog $10.95 


E F TRAVEL CENTERS 
at ^ OF THE WORLD 
i POBox 1673 








Hollywood, CA 
90028 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS! Natural history expedi- 
- tions explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Arizo- 
. na. . Flying, jeeping, rafting, camping, lodging. Geol- 
Archaeology. Free brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept::108, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





wW 1978 EXPEDITIONS TO NEW GUINEA, Baja 
ornia, Nepal, Bhutan, Zambia, the Amazon, 
- New. Zealand, American Deserts. Write: NATURE 
EXPEDITIONS INTERNATIONAL, Dept. AM, 599 
College Avenue, Palo Alto, CA 94306. 
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|... TRAVEL | 
EXPEDITION 'RCUND THE WORLD. Remote 
places: Ga apagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Fiji, etc. 


. 180' Yacht; Shipraates wanted. Share expenses. 


Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 
RW18, Miani Beach, Fla. 33139 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters, 
163-09 AL Depot, “lushing, NY 11358 


Explore Pelynesia. Unique expeditions visit un- 
spoiled traditional villages, meeting Pacific isian- 
ders in their own environment. UTA French Air- 
lines, PO Bex 9000. Van Nuys, CA 91406, or Good- 
man's GocdTrave: Tours, Dept. AM, Box 2866, 
Oakland, Cá 94618 


REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines = a confortabile French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Smal groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation "Yetabo'', Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 


; Nice: Place . 
x Pri 


» 
t 
el 
oy 


Williamsburg, va. ` Newport News, Va. 
napolis, Md. 


Thr-rift ian's pie ges n clean and 
spacious rooms. provide the luxury of a 
more expensive motel, when you stay in 
a nice place fot a nice price. 

For isformetion write: Box 2699, 
Dept. AT, Newport News, Va. 23602 


FF.MS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. Worid- 
wide 7427 -& Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 


HOBBIES 
WINEMAKERS! BEERMAKERS! FREE SUPPLY CAT- 
ALOG BACZHANALIA, 273-A RIVERSIDE, WEST- 
PORT, CON. 068£0. 


GIFTS 


JEWELRY IMPORTED FROM INDIA, many semi- : 
precious stones. Fer free catalog write: Exclusive : 
imports, Box 6565 Station 'A', Toronto, Ontario, : 
Canada M&W 1X4. Wholesaler's enquiries web | 
| 90808. 


come. 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 
BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best; 


holds 200 cards--$9.95 postpaid. Satisfaction - 


guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 


SOLID BRASS letter openers. 7 inches long, pol- 
ished finish. 2 handie styles-—DETAILED DRAGON, 
STRAIGHT EAPIER Please specify. $3.00 Post- 
paid, Color catalog included. David Mortell, 158 
Wompatuck Rd., Hingham, MA. 02043 


NEEDLEPORBNT BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS: Perfect 
for new babe or special gift. Send $1.00 for design 
brochure (seturnabole with order) to: Schock 
Treatment, 2447 Lombard, San Francisco, CA 
94123 
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| land, Kafka, Rimbaud, Hesse, Bosch, Escher, Pare i 


| Rand, Melville, Kerouac, Wilde, Orwell, T. S. Eli 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


z 
HYPOCHRONDRIACAL FRIENDS? Give them P 
cebo-H®, “The Honest Ameliorative For Man A 
Beast." Guaranteed. $3. Steady State, P.O: Be 
5036-AD, Eugene, OR 97405. | 








BOOMERANGS! FREE Catalog: 30 designs, book 
Imported gift model $5.00. BoomerangMan, 30 
B Park, Monroe, LA 71201 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECT-MILITARY MEDALS. List 504. Vernow 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 UM 












"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 0233 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentiemer 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerfùu 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Lib 
erates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Lear 
"how" you remember "why" you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking: 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California. 
90272. 










HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your: 
favorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure- 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New: 
York 11229 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! identi 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. — 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation». 
al correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. Her- 

mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11,: 
Germany : 


SNORING NOW CURABLE. World's first and only” 
Patented, guaranteed cure. Write Krosstronics.. 
4001 Blacklidge #40 Tucson, AZ 85712 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toli-free (800) 451-3245. 


LONELY! Meet "New" Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation-. 
wide. Write BOX AE Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 


SMAD* BINGO CARD GAME. Players subtract, 

multiply, add, divide to win the bingo jackpft.. 
$2.98 + 50¢ postage; 2 sets $5.96 postpaid. Send - 
to Bingo, Dept-A, 5621 Peabody, Long Beach, Ca. - 


| Arthritis miracle break through. How ! cured 
| myself and others. $3 Nurse Ann, Box 365, Honey 
| Penna. 19087 SASE 


HAVE HEALTHY HAIR AGAIN! Spectacular reium 
guaranteed! $19.95 ULTRAHAIR Box 10101A De- 
troit 48210 Mon 


NEW! CULTURED T-SHIRTS Picasso, pariin, Tok 
stoi, Einstein, Jung, Descartes, Dylan Thomas, 
Anais Nin, Henry Miller, Anne Sexton, on Co 











rish, Klimt, Keynes, Ricardo, Adam Smith, Veblen, 
Malthus, Skinner, Reich, Peris, Bartok, Ives, Vare. 
ese, Vivaldi, Mahler, Brontes, Poe, Verne, Ayn. i 







Blake, Thoreau. $6, two for $11, S,M,L, XL PO Bo 
232-À Newton Centre, MA: 02159 i 

































T-Shirts 
& Totes 


Woolf, Bach, Nietzsche, 
arhart, Mark Twain, 

nd, Susan B. Anthony, 
"mndy Dickinson James 
eethoven, Wittgenstein, 
Shaw, Anas Nin, Plato, Marx, 
Mozart, Mahler, Toikien, 

ie, Jonn Dewey, Einstein, 

ung, Emma Goldman, Gertrude 
fest, Bertrand Russell, Jane 
usher, Oscar Wide. Minsky. 
stoevsky, Anna Paviova. Edgar 
an Poe 

GUB 00 42-44] x-Igr46-48) 



























Zed rames: natural color canvas 
50 ner piece ordered 
GRO checks payable to 
1 i T-SHIRTS 
á Somos, Mase Oz 144 





M 





LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, fox 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 
















THE BOSTON CENTEF—offering the primal pro- 
cess. Staff dic teir therapy at Janov's Primal 
institute. Write 220 Beston Post Road, Wayland, 
Mass. 01778 of call (6:7) 358-7410. 















POSTAL COMPUTER CHESS-—SEND $5.00 AND 
FIRST. MOVE—BRIRANDA, BOX 1522, HOLMES 
BEACH, FLA. 33510 


eiie 





T E COMMITTEE FOR THE ONGOING REVOLU- 
JON needs members. For information write COM- 
FORT, P.O. Box 11177, Kansas City, Kansas. 


/([| JA STEPS TO SEL* MASTERY. Free, 24-page book- 
let, "How to &row Yourself through Yoga." Anan- 
da, Dept. ACS, Nerada City, CA 95959 











































LEWIS CARROLL ecntri&uted Chortle” and "Ga- 
lumph'' to the lassuags. Have you any original 
coinings? Am comping dictionary of new 
words-— will credit contributions. Send with name 
and definition te Enx AL. Swarthmore Pa. 19081 





-Keep Your Dog Hezithy: Big "Please Do Not Feed 
^ Me" collar tag stans haliday guests from stuffing 
your pet. $2 ood. Mail Call, Box 1148C, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 19523. 





THE. TRUE FUNCTION OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
by Dr. John Hesse- Timetess, inspiring document 
f spiritual dynerracs, LOO. 02473 S.W. Military 
Road, Portland, o 972: 9. 








GAIN CONFIDENCE — Clacify Thinking Improve Ap- 
pearance-—Feet: Better: Use Auto-suggestion— 
Explanation and Visual Akts $4.95-——George's Dept 
A 78 Adams Street, Berea, Ohio 44017 





EL LEGAL PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDING FA- 
| | iPREME COURT. Viewpoint to 
n $:.00 to Pro Life Coalition 
Box 121, Jeniüatown, Pennsylvania 19046 


X —— 








| BIORHYTEN CHARTS custom made. Six 
ths worth--send ‘torthdate, year, $5 to 
Ox G43A, Morgantown, WV 26505. 


INED BY WINTER FUEL BILLS? Heat your home 
wood. How-t» by two who do. Planning, 
allation, operatien, Weodstove selection guide. 
00 to J. Gilligan: © T O. 85x 814 Upper Montclair, 





iE niora ation. Blomquist. 310 
“on, Fia. 33511 


MISCELLANY 


"COMMUNICATE, DISTINCTIVE PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY. 50 sets— $6.75; double, $10.00; 
embossed, add $4.00. Corey, Box 113, Burtons- 
ville, Maryland 20730" 


NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS, pyramids, bio- 
rhythms, special music. Books by Reich, Keeley, 
Von Reichenbach and more, catalogue 254. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis Mo. 63119 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE T-SHIRTS—-Choose from 
our selection of 43 snappy sayings in 18 different 
languages, each one screen printed on a fine, 
colored T-shirt. Send 254 for brochure: CORNU- 
COPEIA T-SHIRTS, Box 9301A, Madison, WI 
53715. 





STOP SMOKING FOREVER Mitchell, 
go, Evanston, Il 60201 


1611 Chica- 


ATTRACTIVE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, 31, loves 
music, hiking, swimming, good company and soli- 
tude, seeks man with intelligence and humor to 
share the good things of life. P.O. Box 84-229. L.A. 
Cal. 90073. 


STERLING SILVERWARE. Excellent, used condi- 
tion. Approximately '/ store price. Standard pat- 
terns. MARIE-LOUISE. HANOVER, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 03755 


T-SHIRTS 


from everywhere 


Production overruns of T-shirts printed for 
colleges, athletic teams, resorts, advertis- 
ers, etc. New, top quality, name-brand, 
cotton and cotton-polyester in white and 
colors. 
Package of 5 assorted, ali different: $9.95 
(add $1.00 postage’). Order today direct 
from the mill. Same day shipment via UPS. 
Specify size: S-M-L-XL (adult). Send check 
or money order to: 

BESTWAY-AMERICAN MILLS 

P.O. Box 173 
Winchester, Mass. 01890 

10-day money back guarantee 

* West of Mississippi and Canada $1.50 





Key to SEX POWER on TAPE. $19.95 two sides By 
the author of the best selling "The Power To 
Love", Research Publications, 203 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60601 


SEXUALLY LIBERATED? Meet discreetly nation- 
wide by PHONE! Thousands participating. For 
FREE information call the American Sexual Free- 
dom Movement. NY 212-682-2177; California 
213-654-4336. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS on hi-fi stereo, typewrit- 
ers, car stereo. We're faster, friendlier, and much 
cheaper. Free literature and information. THE 
WAREHOUSE, Dept. 7, Milltown, New Jersey 
08850. 


LATE LISTINGS 


GIFTS 


Charming Art Deco Folding Dollhouse with paper 
furniture. Send $5.95 check, money order. Rainy 
Day Press, P.O. Box 471-A, Sausalito, Cal. 94965. 
Allow 3 weeks. 


SERVICES 


POET FOR HIRE——Any subject, meter. 6¢/word. 
Poetry, 105 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


VACATION RENTAL 


North Wales countryside modern 2 bedroom fully 
furnished cottage. $100 per week, $350 per 
month. Dr. M. Tonken, 1610 Bowness Rd., Calga- 
ry, Canada, T2N 3J9 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND _” 
CIRCULATION (Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. Title 
39, United States Code). 1. Title of Publication: The Atlantic. = 


Monthly. 2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1977. 3. Frequency of — 
Issue: Monthly. A. No. of issues published inia. Twelve 
(12). B. Annual subscription price: $13.00. 4. Location of known ^. — 
office of publication: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts... 
02116. 5. Location of the headquarters or general business ^ ^ — 
offices of the publishers: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachu- .— — 
setts 02116. 6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and... 
managing editor: Publisher: Garth Hite, 8 Arlin pos edge UE 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Editor: Robert Manning, 8 
Arogan Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Managing Edi- . cc 
tor: Louise Desaulniers, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachu-. 00005: 
setts 02116. 7. Owner: The Atlantic Monthly Company, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Marion. D... 
Campbell, 765 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 
Arthur H. Kudner, Jr., Talisman Farm, Grasonville, Maryland: 
21638. Garth Hite, 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
02116. Robert J. Manning, 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02116. Madlin T. Gilpatric, 124 East 62nd Street, 
New York, New York 10021. Salkeld & Company (as nominee: 
for Mrs. Barbara Danielson) New York, New York, P.O. Box: 
704 Church St. Station, New York, N.Y. 10008. Peter H. Davi- 
son, 111 Atlantic Avenue, Boxton, Mass. 02110. Edward A. 
Weeks, 59 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 8. Known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding | percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities: None. 39 U. S. C. 3626 provides in pertinent 
part; "No person who would have been entitled to mail matter 
under former section 4359 of this title shall mail such matter at 
the rates provided under this subsection unless he files annually 
with the Postal Service a written request for permission to mail- 
matter at such rates." In accordance with the provisions of this: 
statute, I hereby request permission to mail the publication: 
named in Item 1 at the phased postage rates presently autho- 
rized by 39 U. S. C. 3626. 10. Extent and nature of circulation: : 
A. Total No. copies printed (Net press run). Average No. copies: 
each issue during preceding 12 months 392,264. Single issue 

ublished nearest to filing date 396,500. B. Paid circulation. 1.. 

Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter 
sales. Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 months . 
32,951. Single issue published nearest to filing date 35,000. 2. 
Mail subscriptions. Average No. copies each issue during 
pr receding 12 months 301,960. Single issue published nearest to 

ling date 308,398. C. Total paid circulation (Sum of 10B1 and 
10B2). Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 334,911. Single issue published nearest to filing date 
343,398. D. Free distribution by mail carrier or other means. 1. 
Samples, complimentary, and other free copies. Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 13,436. Single 
issue published nearest to filing date 13,500. E. Total distribu- 
tion (sum of C and D.). Average No. copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 348,347. Single issue published nearest to 
filing date 356,898. F. Copies not distributed. 1. Office use, jeft- 
over, unaccounted, spoiled after printing. Average No. copies” 
each issue during preceding 12 months 3,791. Single issue 
published Belin. to filing date 2,237. 2. Returns from news 
agents. Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 . 
months 40,126. Single issue published nearest to filing date . - 
37,365. G. "Total (sum of E, Fl and 2—should equal net press — 
run shown in A). Average No. copies each issuc during 

preceding 12 months 392,264. Single issue published nearest to 
filing date 396,500. I certify that the statements. mide wr me 
above are correct and complete. — - * 
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8318 $27.90 


(3 vols. countas 1 choice) 


enm, 
p» 


P 
E DUM 1 


$ ende 


2402 $28.80 


(4 vols. count as 1 choice) 


Choose 3 sets 


(G The Literary Guild | 


Dept. MR 464, Garden TY N. Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in 
The Literary Guild. | have printed the order 
numbers of the 3 sets | want in the boxes below, 
and agree to the membership plan described in 
the ad. Bill me only $I plus shipping and handling. 
| understand that I need buy only 4 more books. 
at regular low club prices, whenever | want them. 


NOTE: All prices quoted are lor publishers’ edi- 
tions except where unavailable for sets assembled 
and produced by T he Guild. First number listed 
below each set is the order number. 
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0554 $18.50 


4424 
(3 vol: 


More farous sets 
to choose from: 


1594 EDNA ST. KINCENT 

MILLAY 

The Collected Lygcs 

The Collected Sos nets 

2 vols. :ourtas | choice 

($22 30) 

2501 TALES OF -MPERIAL ROME 

The Last Days of Pamper 
by Bulwer Lyton 

Quo Vadis by Siekiewicz 

Ben Hur by Wallace 

3vols count as . choice 


3236 CHARLOT E AND EMILY 
BRONTE 

lane Lyre 

Wuthe ing He:gles 

2 vols. count as 1 choice 


4192 THOMAS NARDY 

Far From Tae Mi dding Crowd 
The Return of tha Native 
Tess of the DUmerviles 

3 vols count as 1 choice 


5025 THREE TRAGIC LADIES 
Camille by Alexandre Dumas 
Madame Bavary 

by Gusteve FBubert 
Anna Karenina by Leo Toisto 
3 vols count as 1 choice 


5371 THE SWASHBUCKLERS 
The Three Musketeers 

by Alexandre Dumas 
The Scarlet Pimsernel 

by Baroness Jrczy 
Scaramouche b- Rafael Sabatuy 
3vols count as } choice 


Great buy 


(3 vols. count as 1 choice) 


count as 1 choice) 











he Sun Alsi His 
a Eas to Arms ^ 
For Whom the Bell Tolls 








0182 $19.85 


(3 vols. count as 1 choice) 


= ne 


mom 


7922 
(4 vols. count as 1 choice) 


r l when you join The Guild. 


Here's how The Literary Guild works: 
After your membership is accepted and you get your 
3 sets for $1. vou only have to buy four more books 
during your membership. Then you can cancel anytime 
you want. So. choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. 
Pay $1—plus a charge for shipping and handling. If. 
after 10 days, vou decide you don't want the books, 
send them back and we'll cancel your membership. 
About every 4 weeks (14 times a year) youll be offered 
dozens of exciting best sellers at up to 40% off through 
your free copy of the Literary Guild Magazine. In 
addition, up to 4 times a year vou may receive offers 
of special selections, always at discounts off 
publishers prices. 

You never have to buy a minimum number of books 
a year. Only buy four more during your membership. 
after which you may cancel anytime. If you want the 
selection featured in the magazine or the special . 

selection. do nothing. it will be shipped to vou auto- 

matically. If you want an alternate, or no book, return 
the order form marked with your preference. by the 
date specified. You always will have at least 10 days to 
make a decision. If you get an unwanted selection 
because vou had less than 10 days, return it at our 
expense. There is a shipping and handling charge on 
all books shipped. The Guild offers its own complete, 
hardbound editions sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses and save members even more. 
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GR RE ER AY 


- “Now can push a button "Nowlcanwatchone “Now! can tape shows .  "Nowlcan build a library 
and tape anyag on TV. And show while | tape another” se”. when I'm not even home” of the beston TVand | 
watch it anytime Í PET Ec. cu gU S see it again and agail 


nean style eonsole and buft-in Video Cassette Recorder. - 
rich American Walnut grain finish. 





